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AMBASSADOR   WHITELAW    REID 

Ambassador  Rcid,  who  died  at  Uorchcslcr  House,  his  I.ondon  residence,  on  December  ig,  iqia. 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  was  one  of  the  very  lew  well-known  American  journalisis  of  the  Civil  War 
period  who  had  survived  and  continued  their  activities  down  to  the  present  day.  For  more  than  half 
a  century  Mr.  Reid's  name  had  been  potent  in  the  newspaper  offices  of  this  country.  His  distinction 
in  diplomacy  was  won  after  a  lonf  and  eventful  career  in  journalism.  Born  of  Scottish  ancestry,  in  the 
little  town  of  Xcnia,  Ohio,  VVhitelaw  Reid  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  local  academy  and  was 
graduated,  after  three  years'  work,  from  Miami  University,  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  After  a  year  of 
teaching,  he  purchased  and  for  three  years  edited  the  Xcnia  Nrvis,  which  he  allied  with  the  new  Re- 
publican party.  After  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Mr.  Reid,  employing  the  pen  name  of  "Agate,"  rapidly- 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  trustworthy  correspondents  in  the  field.  His  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  great  battles  of  the  war,  notably  Shiloh  and  Gettysburg,  are  still  regarded  as 
classics.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1868  that  Horace  Greeley  oflfered  to  Mr.  Reid  the  post  of  chief 
editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  Trtbuife.  Within  a  few  months  Mr.  Reid  was  made  managing 
editor  of  the  Tribune  and  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1S72,  when  Mr.  Greeley  resigned  the  editorship 
of  the  Tnbiine,  Mr,  Reid  was  chosen  by  the  directors  to  fill  his  place.  After  the  election  Mr. 
Greeley  resumed  the  editorship  for  a  few  days,  but  died  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  immediately 
the  respon^bility  for  building  up  the  newspaper  on  the  ruin  wrought  by  political  defeat  and  loss  i>f 
prestige  devolved  upon  Mr.  Reid.  He  made  it  the  most  influential  exponent  of  Republicanism  in  the 
Kast,  and  when  at  the  beginning  of  President  Harrison's  administration  the  appointment  as  Minister  to 
France  was  tendered  him,  he  was  able  to  leave  the  editorship  of  the  Tribune  in  other  hands,  Mr.  Reid 
served  three  years  at  Paris,  dealing  with  important  international  questions.  Mr.  Reid's  nent  imjior- 
tant  public  service  was  on  the  peace  commission  which  met  in  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  in  the  work  of  that  commission  chief  credit  for  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  b>' 
the  United  States  has  usually  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Rcid.  In  1905  President  Roosevelt  appointed 
Mr,  Reid  Ambassador  to  (ia^at  Britain.  Throughout  his  residence  as  American  Ambassador  at 
I.ondon  the  hospitalities  extended  to  Americans  visiting  the  United  Kingdom  were  famous  in  both 
hemispheres.     Mrs.  Reid,  who  survives  her  husband,  is  a  daughter  of  Danus  O.  Mills. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 

^  y^^  The  year  191 2  will  be  notable  in  hand,  who  declare  that  the  war  was  needless 
ofwwtoric  history  for  its  considerable  num-  and  wrong,  would  seem  to  give  us  the  better 
^***  ber  of  events  and  movements  analysis  of  actual  conditions,  whether  social, 
that  will  stand  on  the  records  as  having  per-  political,  or  international.  From  the  his- 
manent  importance.  It  is  true  that  there  is  torical  standpoint,  almost  every  war  takes 
no  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  histor-  its  place  in  a  sequence.  Until  fundamental 
kal  significance  of  any  contemporary  hap-  questions  at  issue  between  nations  are  set- 
pening.  Yet  there  are  certain  classes  of  tied  in  the  line  of  broad  tendency,  they  will 
events  that  in  the  retrosf>ect  have  been  found  provoke  armed  conflict.  It  is  four  hundred 
to  have  great  importance;  and  it  is  reasonable  and  sixty  years  since  the  Turks  established 
to  believe  that  things  of  a  like  nature  will  con-  themselves  at  Constantinople.  They  had 
tinue  to  have  prominence  in  the  pages  of  his-  been  in  possession  of  Adrianople,  however, 
ton'.  Such  events  are  foreign  and  domestic  for  more  than  a  hundred  years-  and  their 
wars;  changes  in  laws  and  governments;  so-  militant  position  in  southeastern  Europe  may 
dal  and  economic  changes  of  a  kind  that  now  be  said  to  cover  more  than  five  cen- 
affect  great  masses  of  people.  It  is  generally  turies.  Through  this  period,  their  occupa- 
agreed  that  war  is  deplorable,  and  that  peace  tion  of  European  soil  has  been  marked  by  a 
among  men  of  all  nations  is  to  be  supremely  series  of  wars.  It  has  been  one  long  story  of 
desired.  But  there  is  divergence  of  opinion,  oppression,  strife,  discord,  massacre,  wide- 
among  those  who  love  peace,  as  to  the  best  spread  misery.  The  Turks  as  a  race  have 
way  to  secure  it.  Furthermore,  there  is  wide  many  good  qualities.  But  as  rulers  over  other 
difference  as  to  the  justification  of  war  in  a  races  in  southeastern  Europe,  they  ha\'e 
particular  instance.  Thus  in  Europe  and  brought  untold  calamity.  It  has  been  the 
America  there  are  many  people  of  high  char-  dominant  idea  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
acter  who  have  felt  the  keenest  sympathy  tants  of  European  Turkey  that  sooner  or 
with  the  Balkan  states  in  their  recent  war  later  the  Turks  must  go.  The  process  of  ex- 
against  Turkey,  and  who  have  rejoiced  in  pulsion  has  been  going  on  through  many 
ever>'  victory  of  the  allies  against  the  armies  generations,  marked  by  numerous  wars  and 
of  the  Sultan.  There  have  been  many  other  convulsive  efforts.  The  recent  war  is  simply 
good  people,  especially  among  the  adherents  another  in  that  long  scries, 
of  peace  societies,  who  have  looked  with  ab- 
horrence upon  the  conduct  of  Bulgaria  and  ^  ^^^  p^^^^  This  frightful  contest,  whate\'er 
Servia  in  resorting  to  arms,  and  have  regarded  fnow.  Means  of  good  it  may  seem  to  have  sc- 
the  aims  and  ambitions  of  these  small  States  ^"^*"'*  '^*"'  cured,  exacts  a  penalty  of  human 
as  indefensible.  Either  one  of  these  opposing  suffering  that  is  almost  indescribable.  At 
views  can  be  stated  intelligently  and  in  con-  the  end  of  the  great  Balkan  war  of  1877,  in 
vindng  terms.  which  Russia  came  to  the  help  of  the  Bul- 
garians and  Servians  agairst  the  Turks,  all 
Wan  Com€  Thosc  who  Sympathize  with  Bal-  the  questions  now  at  issue  ought  to  have  been 
fnm  Um99tti9d  kail  aspirations  and  with  the  settled.  The  mischievous  interference  of 
^^''**^^*  heroic  patriotism  of  Bulgaria,  England,  Germany,  and  Austria,  in  the  Bcr- 
Scrvia,  and  Greece,  seem  to  be  supported  by  lin  congress  of  1878,  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  logic  of  history.     Those,  on  the  other  several  subsequent  outbursts,  and  for  t^'■ 

crrinvw^tr^xt    10I9    hv  Tus-  Rr.viKw  or  KRvirwH  Company  1. 
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latest  conflict  of  magnitude.  The  partici- 
pants in  tlft  war  of  1877,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  have  settled  the  issue  wisely  by  trans- 
ferring Turkish  rule  across  the  Bosphorus  to 
Asia  Minor.  And  this  would  have  been  by 
far  the  best  solution  (or  the  Turks  themselves. 
If  now  the  great  powers  again  support  Tur- 
key, and  conspire  to  cheat  the  Balkan  states 
out  of  the  accomplishment  of  their  plans,  we 
shall  see  still  more  wars  in  the  near  future, 
having  the  same  fundamental  object  of  dri\'- 
ing  the  Turks  out  of  Europe. 

u.er,at    Peace  will  come 

PomtrM  at  to  prevail  among 
'""""  men,  not  so 
much  through  declaiming 
against  war  and  denounc- 
ing public  expenditure  for 
armies  and  navies,  as 
through  the  study  and  set- 
tlement of  questions  that 
provoke  war,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  a  spirit  of  inter- 
national justice.  This  par- 
ticular war  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  fact  that  British  public 
opinion  permitted  Lord 
B eaconsfi eld  and  Lord  Sail s-  "''"  '^° 

bury  to  perpetrate  their  in-  '  '"^"^  °  '™ 
famous    schemes     through 


the  Congress  pf  Berlin.  The  patriotism  and 
military  efficiency  of  the  Balkkn  states  have 
astonished  the  world.  But  their  populations 
are  small  and  their  economic  resources  are 
very  limited.  If  the  concert  of  Europe,  in  its 
oversight  of  Turkish  affairs,  had  been  either 
beneficent  or  sincere,  and  if  the  obligations  as- 
sumed by  them  thirty-five  years  ago  had  been 
carried  out,  these  small  countries  would  not 
now  havebeen  provoked  to  warfare,  but  would 
have  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  building 
up  their  populations  and  their  resources,  and 
allowing  the  further  history  of  southeastern 
Europe  to  be  made  by  the  normal  forces  of 
human  progress  and  not  by  the  destructive 
engines  of  war  and  rapine.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  conferences  in  London,  following 
the  armistice,  will  have  worked  out  a  basis 
for  permanent  peace.  But,  again,  the  men- 
ace lies  in  the  intermeddling  of  the  great 
world  powers,  with  their  imperial  and 
colonial  rivalries. 

" imperiaiitm"'^^^  '^^'^^  political  danger  and 
tit  curse  of  the  world,  in  our  age,  lies 
ohitfMtaaat  -^^  ^^^^  j^j^  governmental  tend- 
ency called  "imperialism."  The  latest  phase 
of  this  tendency  is  shown  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  government  of  Canada  to  make  the 
Dominion  a  veritable  part  of  that  European 
system  of  armed  dread  and  expectancy  from 
which  it  ought  to  be  both  the  duty  and  the 
privilege  of  all  countries  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere to  keep  aloof.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  relations  of  Canada  to  Great  Britain 
that  could  justify  the  Dominion  in  becoming 
embroiled  in  any  British  war  whatsoever.  So 
far  as  the  world  at  large  is  concerned,  Canada 
is  a  quiet,  peaceful,  self-governing  republic. 
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She  has  no  jx>ssib!e  need  of 
an  army  or  a  navy.  For 
her  to  create  ,a  navy  of 
dreadnoughts,  to  be  used  as 
a  part  of  the  British  navy 
in  a  war  against  one  of  the 
three  or  four  other  na\al 
powers  of  the  world,  is  the 
most  menacing  step  away 
from  the  paths  of  peace,  to- 
«-ard  hopeless  and  inevitable 
strife  among  men,  that  has 
been  witnessed  in  m(Klern 
times.  For  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  is  without  present 
or  future  enemies;  and  it 
has  nothing  conceivable  to 
(tain  and  everything  to  lose 
by  abandoning  its  normal 
position  and  its  hitherto  cn- 
Ughtened  policy. 

(WE    TIIHO.'JE,    ONE    FLAG,    ONE    FLEET 
^^^^^^^        If   the    lovers  of     (Canada'snuwnificcntoftcrWmsurelhecontmuanceofGreat  Brilam'ssuprHnacyJ 
to  tKsmt      peace    have    felt  From  the  SalHrday  Globt  (Utioa) 

ailiumt      depression    over 

the  armed  strife  in  southeastern  Europe,  they  upon  in  our  number  for  October,  provided 

have  vastly  more  cause  for  dishearten m en t  that  the  ordinary  commercial  tolls  should  be 

over  the  decision  of  Canada  to  prepare  herself  remitted  in  the  case  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 

needlessly  for  participation  in  the  struggles  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States.    It  is 

and  quarrels  of  the  great  powers  of  the  Old  claimed  by  the  British  Government  that  we 

World.    However  difficult  and  imperfect  has  had  agreed  topermit  all  nations  to  use  thecanal 

been  the  progress  of  civilization  in  the  West-  on  equal  terms  with  our  own  shipping.    In 

era  Hemisphere,  its  ideals  hitherto  have  been  view  of  the  wide  differences  of  opinion  shown 

those  of  peace.    The  principal  object  of  the  in  current  treatment  of  this  subject,  it  may 

navy  of  the  United  States  has  been  to  pro-  be  worth  while  to  quote  a  part  of  our  own 

tect  both  North  and  South  America  in  a  de-  editorial  comment  upon  this  point  eleven 

velopmcnt   that   should   not   depend   upon  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 

armaments.    Canada,  by  reason  of  this  state  treaty  with  England.     The  following  sen- 

Li[  affairs,  has  had  the  most  favorable  position  tences  will  suffice  to  show  what  we  ourselves 

ofanycountryintheworld.    Shecould  always  understood  the  treaty  to  mean  at  the  time  of 

have  relied  on  the  neighborly  assistance  of  its  negotiation, — a  view  that  no  one  then 

the  United  States,  if  menaced  by  any  foe,  would  have  thought  of  disputing. 
whether  European  or  Asiatic.    But,  in  point 

of  fact,  Canada  has  never  had  a  foe  and  has  ^  T^**  "V^^  treati^,  signed  by  our  ^reiar>'  of 
,    ,       '                ,                 .                fi        L         ■  State  and  ihc  BriCiah  ambassador  at  Washington, 
had  no  cause  to  expect  any.     Elsewhere  m  ^„^,^i„^  ^  variety  of  siipubtions  requiring  the 
this  number  of  the  Review  we  publish   an  t'ni'ed  States,  after  it  has  built  its  canal,  to  givt 
article  by   Mr.   McGrath,   setting  forth   this  to  all  other  nations,  both  in  peace  and  in  war. 
movement  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  toward  exactly  the  same  rights  in  the  actual  use  of  iht 
„  .  .  .    .           .   I                       .  -             1  canal  that  it  reserves  lor  itscll.     it  is  well  known 
a  great  British  imperial  navy;   and  in  a  sub-  ^^^^  ^  g^^^,  ^^ny  Senators  thought  that  our  State 
sequent  page  of  this  month's  editorial  com-  Department    should    simply    have    secured    an 
ment  will  be  found  a  further  presentation  of  abrogaiionof  the  ClaytonBulwer  Treaty.  Never- 
Premier  Borden's  proposals.  il'ile;''.  the  new  convention  was  ratifiwl  on  \.^-^m- 
'      '^  bcr  i6  by  a  vote  of  ^2  to  6.   The  text  of  the  treaty 
,         .        ,  <l«^s  not  quite  bear  out  the  popular  idea  of  a  canal 
j^          Elsewhere,   also,   in   these   pages,  under  absolute  American  control,  inasmuch  as  we 

Wanama       occurs    SOme    statement    of    the  have  gratuitously,  in  advance,  ]>ledged  ourselws 

*'""*'     objections  presented  by  the  Brit-  "ever  to  exerrise  control  in  oiir  own  imerist.    On 

.  ,   ,       .          IE      .     •!.    1                 .    1     1  iiF     L  some  accounts  it  would  have  been  much  belter  to 

t*  foreign  office  to  the  law  enacted  at  Wash-  ^,^^,^  ^^j  ^  ^i^p,^  d«brntion  by  Congre-^s  ..f  iis 

ington,  several  months  ago,  regarding  Pan-  intentions  as  to  the  equal  use  of  the  canal  by  all 

una  Canal  tolls.     This  law,  as  commented  nations,  copies  of  smh  diilaraiion  Ining  ir.in^- 
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mittcd  to  all  foreign  governments  through  diplo-  Lord    Paiuicefote    declared    pri- 

matic  channels.     So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  no  Ji'JL        .rof^Ur     K^^^^..^    k;*.    ^^»«-k      *k«.» 

other  instance  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  in  RjunofaVo.   ^^^    T            u?    ^^'    ^^* 

which  a  government  has  proposed  to  take  the  neither   he  nor  his   government 

money  of  its  citizens  by  taxation  for  the  construe-  had    ever    thought    of    asserting    any    such 

tion  of  the  most  costly  of  all  its  public  works,  while  claims,  and  that  the  entire  instrument  was  a 

pledging  itself  in  advance  that  all  other  nations  voluntary  offering  of  the  American  Secretary 

under  all  conditions  and  circumstances,  without  r  c^-T^       Vpi.      ^.            ^^ntiiv,«i*  v^^vn^tx**^ 

incurring  any  of  the  expense  or  risk,  shall  share  in  ^*   otate.     1  here  IS  no  explanation,  except 

the  results  as  freely  as  if  they  themselves  were  in  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  that  in 

ownership  and  control.    The  simple  fact,  however,  statesmanship  the  most  absurd   things   are 

is  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  seem  per-  someUmes  the  thmgs  hardest  to  defeat.    The 

fectly  wilhng  to  do  this  magnanimous  thing.  .  .  .  o       ^                    j  ^i5  ^  i^r     tt                              j 

So  far  as  military  and  naval  advantages  are  con-  fcnate  supposed  that  Mr.  Hay  was  engaged 

cerned  the  canal  will  naturally  serve  our  interesu  in  a  mere  formality,  and  that  it  had  seemed 

more  directly  than  those  of  other  nations,  and  we  to  him  a  matter  of  politeness  to  abrogate  the 

can  doubtless  afford  to  be  generous.    Juture  gen-  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  in  writing,  although 

crations  of  Americans  will,  of  course,  deal  in  their  «•'.         ^^      'j^jo        ..        i-o. 

own  way  with  this  treaty  as  with  all  others.  Amencan  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State 

Treaties  that  merely  express  a  policy,  even  though  had  repeatedly  declared  that  no  such  treaty 

perpetual  in  their  terms,  can  in  practical  effect  bind  was  in  force.     It  was  difficult  to  persuade  the 

only  a  single  generation  of  men.  Senators  to  read  the  first  Hay-Pauncefote 

A  Curious  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  secoud  of  treaty.  Naturally,  when  they  discovered  its 
pipiomatio  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaties  con-  contents  they  amended  it  materially.  There 
Episode  Gained  stipulations  that  were  followed,  after  an  interval,  the  second  Hay- 
quite  preposterous.  We  had  already  pro-  Pauncefote  treaty.  Mr.  Hay  was  reluctant, 
ceeded  very  far  with  our  plans  for  construct-  but  was  constrained  to  permit  the  United 
ing  a  canal,  without  the  slightest  reference  States  to  exercise  a  certain  measure  of  polit- 
to  the  so-called  Clayton-BiUwer  treaty  of  ical  and  military  control  over  the  canal. 
1850,  That  treaty  had  never  gone  into  He  was,  however,  still  determined  that  as 
effect,  and  had  been  regarded  by  all  American  respects  all  its  practical  uses,  the  other  man- 
authorities  for  more  than  a  generation  as  time  powers  should  have  exactly  the  same 
non-existent,  except  in  the  historical  sense,  advantages  as  if  the  canal  were  their  own. 
Nor  had  there  been  any  attempt  on  the  part 

of  Great  Britain  to  bring  that  lapsed  and  mo  Reason    ^^  should  have  been  obvious  to 

extinct  convention  into  force.    The  British  for        Senators  that  there  was  no  reason 

Government  had  not  questioned  our  right  to  ""  "^^^^   for  discussing  canal  tolls  at  that 

exercise  full  sovereignty  over  a  strip  of  terri-  time,  in  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power.    Nor 

tory  which  we  might,  as  a  government,  ac-  had  there  been  any  demand  in  England  or 

quire  either  in  Nicaragua  or  on  the  Isthmus  elsewhere,  for  an  expression  of  our  intentions 

of  Panama.    It  remained  for  a  new  American  regarding  the  charges  we  would  make  for  the 

Secretary  of  State,  as  a  matter  of  personal  use  of  our  waterway.    In  short,  there  was  no 

initiative,  to  revive  the  old  Clayton-Bulwer  need  of  any  treaty  at  all,  and  none  should 

treaty  and  project  it  across  the  path  of  our  have  been   ratified.    Our  government   had 

legislative  program  as  respects  the  canal,  precisely  the  same  right  to  create  the  isth- 

We   had   negotiated   for   a   canal   zone   in  mian  canal  that  it  now  has  to  construct  one 

Nicaragua,  and  were  completing  the  passage  across  Florida  or  to  complete  the  ditch  across 

of  the  Hepburn  bill  authorizing  the  construe-  Cape  Cod.    Nevertheless,  we  actually  rati- 

tion  of  a  canal.    All  this  was  going  forward  fied  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty,  and  thus 

with  England's  hearty  good  wishes,  and  with  gratuitously  and  absurdly  limited  our  rights 

the  full  understanding  that  no  obstruction  as  respects  our  own  canal.     There  was  no 

would  come  from  any  European   sources,  quid  pro  quo  of  any  sort;  so  that  we  are  not 

when  there  suddenly  appeared  the  first  Hay-  imder  obligation  to  England  in  this  matter. 

Paimcefote  treaty,  every  line  of  which  was  But  we  are  under  every  sort  of  obligation  to 

written  by  our  own  representaUve.     This  ourselves.    We  must  act  with  frankness  and 

treaty  assumed  that  we  could  not  construct  honor.    No  improper  treaty  can  stand,  if  one 

this  government  work  upon  our  own  soil  of  the  parties  to  it  gives  open  and  fair  notice 

without    England's   consent,    and    that   we  of  its  desire  and  intention  to  withdraw.    Thus 

ought  not  to  ask  such  consent  unless  we  the  Japanese  commercial  treaties  were  per- 

should  renounce  every  special  benefit  and  petual,  on  their  face;  but  there  was  no  real 

advantage  in  the  use  of  the  canal,  and  should  obligation  involved  in  them,  and  Japan  was 

also  confer  upon   the   maritime  powers  of  justified  in  asserting  her  full  rights  of  so\'er- 

Europe  its  full  political  and  military  control  eignty  over  her  own  tariff  and  judicial  sys- 
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lens,  and  in  abrogating  those  treaties.  As 
A  matter  of  fact,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not,  in  years  to  come,  admit  any 
limitation  upon  the  sovereignty  they  exercise 
o\w  the  Panama  Canal.  But  Congress  ought 
not  to  enact  a  law  that  violates  a  treaty 
without  first  declaring  its  purpose  either  to 
denounce  the  treaty  or  to  secure  its  ab- 
rogation. Mr.  Taft,  to  be  sure,  has  held  that 
tht  law  is  consistent  with  the  treaty;  but 
there  is  argumentative  ground  for  the  British 
\'\ew,  set  forth  by  Sir  Edward  Grey, 

*  ptnit  T**^  coastwise  traffic  of  the 
AwHtM  United  States  is  by  law  restricted 
to  American  vessels.  Whether 
or  not  such  vessels  pay  tolls  in  going  through 
the  Panama  Canal,  must  always  be  a  purely 
domestic  question  for  the  United  States  to 
settle  without  European  interference.  The 
people  of  the  0nited  States  would  not  inten- 
tionally have  made  a  treaty  that  could  have 
allowed  England  to  make  an  attack  upon  a 
detail  of  one  of  our  domestic  policies.  If  our 
law  does  not  agree  with  the  treaty,  we  are 
under  obligation  to  ourselves,  from  the  stand- 
point of  frankness  and  honor,  either  to  change 
the  law  or  to  change  the  treaty.  The  British 
aigument  is  that,  although  we  must  not  remit 
the  tolls  of  our  coastwise  vessels,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  pay  an  equivalent  amount  in  the 
form  of  a  subsidy.  Since  this  is  obviously 
true,  as  respects  our  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  as  well  as  those  in  the  coasting  busines.s, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  why 
England  should  deem  it  desirable  to  take 
np  the  question  at  ail. 

1^^,  Privately,  it  is  understood  that 
»i;froo*»  England  would  not  haveraised  this 
**  quibbling  point  but  for  the  insist- 
ence of  the  trans-continental  railroads  of  Can- 
ada, which  object  to  that  part  of  the  American 
law  that  forbids  the  canal  to  vessels  operated 
by  railroad  companies.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to 
jee  any  real  value  in  this  part  of  the  law.  If 
transcontinental  railroads  may  own  and 
c^ierate  ships,  why  should  they  be  denied  the 
pri\ileges  of  the  Panama  Canal?  It  would 
wem  possible  to  bring  such  direct  pressure  to 
bear  upon  railroads  through  the  interstate 
rommerce  jwwer  as  to  keep  them  from  opcr- 
iiing  steamship  lines  in  any  way  that  would 
be  detrimental  to  shippers  or  unfair  to  inde- 
[Kndent  steamship  companies.  But  if  they 
can  own  and  operate  ships  for  any  purposes 
of  rommcrce,  it  is  hard  to  understand  on 
what  principle  of  public  benefit  they  should 
be  forbidden  to  pass  through  the  canal. 


oianett  in  '*  '^  "**^  Strongly  urged  by  influ- 
j/istniuD'e  ential  men  at  Washington,  with 
roDOM  much  support  of  public  opinion, 
that  Congress  should  at  once  repeal  that 
clause  of  the  law  which  remits  tolls  in  favor 
of  a  certain  part  of  the  tonnage  passing 
through  the  canal.  This  would  satisfy  the 
British  contention  for  the  moment,  and  ter- 
minate a  diplomatic  controversy.  It  would 
not,  however,  provide  a  permanent  settle- 
ment unless  England  should  passively  admit 
that,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the 
United  States  must  be  expected  to  use  the 
canal  without  restriction  where  nothing  is 
involved  e.vcept  questions  that  are  strictly 
those  of  domestic  policy.  If  Canada  and 
Mexico  wish  to  consider  the  canal  as  a  do- 
mestic water\vay  for  the  purpose  of  their  own 
ships  engaged  in  trade  between  their  Atlantic 
and  their  Pacific  seaports,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  pay  the  canal  tolls  as  a  subsidy,  if  they  so 
desire;  and  they  will  thus  be  doing  in  effect 
the  same  thing  that  our  government  does 
when  it  proposes  to  remit  the  tolls  of  our 
own  ships.  For  to  remit  these  tolls  has  the 
same  effect  as  if  we  collected  them  at  one  end 
of  the  canal,  through  an  official  toll-keeper, 
and  paid  them  back  at  the  other  end  of  the 
canal  through  a  treasury  agent  disi>ensinE  a 
subsidy.  The  American  jwople  considtr 
themselves  permanently  committed  to  tre;'' 
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all  foreign  ships  alike  in  the  use  o(  the  canal, —  conferred    political    rights    than    in    others 

not  because  of  any  treaty  but  because  of  our  where  women  possess  lull  power.    This  is  be- 

impartial  attitude  toward  all  maritime  na-  cause  the  efforts  of  intelligent  women,  in  the 

tions.     But  it  has  not  been  the  intention  of  case  of  full  enfranchisement,  have  to  over- 

the  American  people  that  any  question  should  come  the  double  obstacles  afforded  by  the 

be  raised  as  to  our  full  sovereignty  over  the  mass  of  unintelligent  men  and  the  equal  mass 

canal.     That  part  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  of  unintelligent  women.    Nevertheless,  it  is 

treaty  relating  to  canal  tolls  was  not  a  bar-  admitted  that  woman  suffrage  seems   des- 

gain,  but  an  expression  of  our  intentions.    It  lined  to  prevail  in  the  United  States;  and  it 

had  no  proper  place  in  a  treaty;  but  we  must  will    have    made    rapid    gains    everywhere 

not  take  the  position  of  treating  lightly  any-  through  the  complete  espousal  of  the  cause 

thing  that  has  been  cast  in  the  treaty  form,  by  the  Progressive  party. 

Womnia  Among  the  history-makiog  events  ^,^0^/0  wa*Hf • -^^  ^^^  political  history  of  the 
/■bw/o  of  the  year  1912,  perhaps  no  0/ o«»"«'oiie  United  States,  the  sweeping  Deni- 
"""      other  has  so  permanent  a  signifi-  "  ""'       ocratic  victory  of  1912  will  have 

cance  as  the  action  of  several  States  in  con-  a  large  place,  not  only  because  of  the  events 
ferring  the  full  suffrage  ufwn  women,  and  of  leading  up  to  it,  but  also,  it  may  well  be  as- 
several  other  States  in  taking  marked  steps  in  sumed,  because  of  the  consequences  that  will 
that  direction, — while  one  great  national  foOow.  Thus  it  will  probably  mean  the  he- 
party  has  made  woman  suffrage  a  cardinal  ginning  of  a  change  in  the  commercial  and 
doctrine  in  its  creed,  and  the  other  parties  fiscal  policies  of  the  American  government, 
have  ceased  to  be  unfriendly.  The  public  It  will  tend  in  the  direction  of  an  abandon- 
activity  of  women  throughout  the  United  ment  of  discriminating  tariff  duties.  It  will 
States  was  vastly  greater  in  1912  than  in  any  probably  also  result  in  an  income  tax  and  a 
previous  year.  White  it  cannot  be  shown  as  serious  attempt  to  shift  the  burdens  of  taxa- 
yet  that  the  States  in  which  women  vote  tion  from  the  poor  to  the  rich.  It  will  bring 
have  in  any  marked  way  changed  their  laws,  about  a  change  in  the  currency  and  banking 
or  introduced  new  methods  or  ideas  into  system  of  the  country,  marked  by  an  at- 
public  affairs,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  tempt  as  earnest  as  that  of  the  period  of 
increased  activity  of  women  will  not  have  im-  Andrew  Jackson  to  decentralize  the  control 
portant  consequences.  The  quickened  inter-  of  the  country's  bank  deposits  and  reser\es 
est  of  women  in  matters  of  general  concern  and  to  take  the  money  power  away  from 
is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  States  Wall  Street.  It  will  signalize,  also,  some 
where  suffrage  has  been  granted.  On  the  striking  efforts  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
contrary,  it  would  seem  that  the  aroused  in-  regulaUng  industrial  and  transportation  mo- 
terest  of  intelligent  women  in  such  questions  nopoiies,  and  financial  corporaUons  of  great 
as  public  sanitation,  housing  reform,  regula-  size  and  power. 
tion  of  child  labor,  and  other  topics  of  social, 

industrial,  and  moral  concern,  is  even  more      p„nitiunii   Furthermore,     the     Democratic 
effective  in  some  communities  that  have  not  our        party  stands  committed  to  pro- 

"      "  "  vide  for  the  withdrawal  of   the 
I    United  States  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  are  now  under  our  sovereignty.    Else- 
where in  this  number,  we  publish  an  extended 
article  on  the  attitude  of  this  victorious  party 
toward  aU  of  our  external  relationships.    The 
Republicans  have  for  many  years  pursued  a 
definite  and  constructive  policy.    They  have 
believed  that  the  great  growth  and  inherent 
power  of  the  United  States  make  it  the  duty 
of  this  country  to  bear  its  share  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  peace  and  the  modernization 
of  the  world  at  large.    Thus  we  have  under- 
iHK  FKHALE  OF  THE  SPECIES  IS  MORK  cLiuoLs  THAN  taken  to  play  a  great  part  in  the  West  Indies 
From  th^rrww'iDctTDiii  ""^  '"  *"      Countries  surrounding  the  Carib- 

(Aithough  Michigan  was  ai  first  included  in  thr  numbtTof  ^^^^  Sea.  We  ha\'e  also  regarded  our  interesl 
vuw^Im"  ""'hi>™r'™drf^''i'?'*th!!*w"""''"''°hi'''  ""  '"  ^^^  Pacific  as  demanding  our  assumption 
scnrnjSiatMspidousasioihchon^tj-of  ihc^'^^^^^    "  """  of  enlarged  responsibility.    We  are  fortifying 
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the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  carrying  on  a  vast 
program  of  go\'ernment,  education,  and  in- 
dustrial progress  in  the  Philippines.  We  are 
completing  the  Panama  Canal  as  a  connec- 
tion between  our  interests  in  the  two  oceans. 
We  have  created  a  large  navy,  and  it  is  the 
conuction  of  the  Republican  party  that  the 
tii\y  should  be  made  still  larger  and  more 
effective.  The  policies  of  sixteen  years  under 
the  administrations  of  McKinley,  Roosevelt, 
and  Taft  have  greatly  expanded  the  influence 
and  authority  of  the  United  States  as  a  world 
power.  Some  Democrats  have  been  in  ac- 
cord with  this  evolution,  but  the  party's  na- 
tional platforms  have  been  against  it,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Democrats  as  an  opposi- 
tion party  in  Congress  has,  generally  speak- 
ing, been  opposed  to  each  successive  step  in 
the  development  of  this  expanded  policy. 

FMimrt  of  ^^  ^  '°  ^^  remembered,  however, 
tkt  that  when  a  party  comes  into 
nniMnm  p^^g,.  jj  cannot  always  act  as 
freely  as  it  has  talked  when  in  opposition. 
Perh^>s  the  eggs  ought  not  to  have  been 
-scrambled,  but  to  unscramble  them  is  not  so 
easy.  Thus  the  future  of  the  Philippines  can 
hardly  be  dealt  with  on  a  mere  theory. 
Other  interests  have  been  created  in  the 
islands  that  are  quite  as  real  as  those  of  the 
so-called  Filipinos.  As  for  the  ordinary  in- 
habitant, it  is  probable  that  for  the  present 
and  the  immediate  future  his  real  interests 
— those  of  personal  liberty,  property  and 


(Thb  cartoon  illuitratn 
Hal  Srcntvy  Knni  and  tli 


labor,  family  and  neighborhood— are  betier 
guaranteed  by  the  existing  authority  of  the 
United  States  than  they  could  be  by  any 
other  governmental  plan  that  could  be  sub- 
stituted. Furthermore,  there  are  large  inter- 
ests in  the  islands  that  belong  to  Americans, 
Spaniards,  Germans,  Chinese,  and  various 
other  foreigners.  The  United  States  is  under 
some  obligation  to  safeguard  these  interests. 
Very  likely  a  calm  study  of  the  subject  will 
show  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the 
Philippine  question  is  to  go  forward  on  the 
present  lines,  precisely  as  e.xpounded  by 
President  Taft  in  his  message  of  December  6, 
a  portion  of  which  we  have  quoted  on  page  92 
of  the  present  issue  of  the  Review, 

How  era  ^  century  is  a  short  time  in  the 
Ctn'tury  history  of  a  given  country  or 
HtBot?  region.  Ha\-ing  undertaken  to 
guard  the  welfare  and  guide  the  progress  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  it  would  seem  as  if  we 
should  have  assumed  that  our  presence  will 
be  needed  for  at  least  a  hundred  years.  We 
found  the  islands  wholly  lacking  in  unil>- 
from  any  standpoint  whatsoever.  There  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  Filipino  people,  a  Filipino 
language,  or  a  political  or  economic  system 
that  made  the  archipelago  a  selt-recogniaed 
entity.  It  has  been  our  business  to  establish 
civil  order,  to  provide  schools,  to  encourage 
agriculture  and  industry,  and  to  create  loc;iI 
governments  with  a  view  to  training  aj  many 
of  the  native  people  as  possible  in  the  habiis 
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of  responsible  citizenship.  There  cannot  be  smuunder  ^^^^  month  brought  the  ending 
a  self-governing  country  which  has  few  citi-  ttinShvman  of  another  of  the  great  suits 
zcns  capable  of  acting  either  as  private  voters  '"""       under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law 

or  as  public  officials.  It  has  been  the  purpose  brought  by  President  Roosevelt  and  pend- 
of  the  United  States  to  make  the  people  of  ing  in  the  courts  for  several  years.  While 
the  Philippine  Islands  capable  of  self-govern-  Mr.  Kellogg,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  St, 
mcnt  Just  as  rapidly  as  possible.  No  such  Paul  lawyers,  was  appointed  to  prosecute  the 
effort  has  ever  been  made  by  any  other  gov-  case  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  his 
emment  on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude  or  with  partner,  Mr.  Severance,  was  put  in  charge  of 
motives  so  unselfish.  Shall  we  then  confer  the  government's  case  against  the  railroad 
independence  upon  the  Philippines?  By  aU  combination  brought  about  by  the  merging 
means,  at  the  earliest  moment  compatible  under  one  control  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
with  the  largest  measure  of  justice  to  every-  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  systems.  The 
body  concerned.  Democrats  in  the  United  intense  bitterness  of  Wall  Street  against 
Stales  have  neither  more  nor  less  wisdom  President  Roosevelt  was  largely  due  to  the 
than  Republicans  or  Progressives  for  treat-  bringing  of  four  great  suits  to  test  the  author- 
ment  of  a  problem  like  that  of  the  Philip)-  ity  and  scope  of  the  anti-trust  act.  These 
pines.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  we  four  cases  have  now  been  decided.  The  first 
ought  to  liave  acquired  the  islands.  If  we  was  the  Northern  Securities  suit,  brought  by 
were  unwise  in  assuming  authority,  we  Attorney- General  Knox  for  the  purpose  of 
should  be  ail  the  more  careful  not  to  act  breaking  up  the  unified  control  of  the 
hastily  in  abandoning  what  we  have  under-  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern  railway 
taken.  Practically  everybody  will  agree  that  systems  by  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  their 
we  do  not  wish  to  follow  the  European  powers  associates.  Next  came  the  Standard  Oil 
in  their  dangerous  and  evil  pwHcies  of  empire-  case,  then  the  case  against  the  American 
building.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Tobacco  Company,  and  last,  the  suit  to 
Islands  should  have  self-government  just  as  break  up  the  combination  of  the  so-called 
soon  and  as  completely  as  they  can  exercise  Harriman  railroads.  When  the  clouds  and 
it  with  success.  They  should  have  national  fogs  of  current  controversy  have  blown  away, 
sovereignty  whenever  they  can  creditably  and  the  truth  of  history  stands  revealed,  it 
as.sume  the  burdens  and  honors  of  a  place  will  probably  be  seen  that  at  least  nine-tenths 
among  the  nations.  If  they  can  attain  such  of  the  bitter  hostility  to  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
iitness  by  the  year  1950,  they  will  have  which  still  keeps  its  virulence,  has  been  due 
made  unprecedented  progress.  If  they  wait  to  the  bringing  of  these  lawsuits.  The  case  of 
fifty  years  longer  than  that,  they  will  proba-  the  government  has  been  successful  in  each 
bly  be  much  better  off.  one  of  the  four. 

oiiioMno    ^"  ^^  ^^^^  °'^  ^^^  Padfic  roads 

Union paeUiB  merger,  the  United  States  circuit 
syttm  court,  by  agreement  of  three 
judges  (Van  Devanter,  Sanborn,  and  Adams), 
with  one  judge  dissenting  (Hook),  had  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  defendants.  In  other 
words,  the  Circuit  Court  decided  that  the 
control  of  the  SouthemPacific  by  the  Union 
Pacific  did  not  result  in  a  monofwly,  or  a 
restraint  of  trade,  contrary  to  the  Sherman 
law.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  last  month  reversed  the  Circuit  Court, 
and  ordered  that  the  combination  be  dis- 
solved. Both  benches  that  have  passed  u|X)n 
this  case  are  composed  of  learned  and  upright 
judges.  One  bench  decided  the  matter  in  one 
way,  while  the  other  bench  took  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  view.  The  administration  at 
Washington  was  reported  by  all  the  news- 
PBEs'DF'NT'"T\FT''pvvrHicK  TBiBiTE  TO  DiPLosnTir  P^P^''^  f^  bc  "highly  elated"  over  the  out- 
^-  come.     Mr.   Se\-erance,  indeed,  had  won  a 

professional  victory  which  all  lawyers  must 
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regard  as  Dotable.  But  why  the  admin  is  tra- 
tioa  should  be  "elated,"  is  indeed  a  puzzling 
tiling.  We  are  told  that  suits  may  now  be 
brought  against  the  Pennsylvania  system, 
the  New  York  Central  system,  the  Rock 
Island  system,  and  one  or  two  others,  not  to 
mention  the  New  Haven  system  which  is 
already  singed  out  for  onslaughts  from  a 
dozen  other  directions,  besides  the  proposed 
attack  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

^  j^_^  It  was  at  least  to  the  great  credit 
iiut  tfvta  of  Mr,  Roosevelt,  while  President, 
"••v'ty  jjj^j^  jjg  constantly  deplored  the 
e.dstence  of  so  crude  a  piece  of  legislation  as 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  act,^a  law  which  (as 
shown  in  this  latest  case)  means  one  thing 
to  one  set  of  judges,  another  thing  to  another 
set,  and  only  confusion  to  the  mind  of  the 
layman.  We  have  witnessed  of  late  an  orgy 
of  legal  attacks  on  large  corporations  under 
a  sj-stem  that  works  in  effect  very  much  like 
the  machinery  of  law  and  government  in 
France  just  before  the  Revolution.  In  that 
period  in  France,  any  man  of  importance 
might  be  suddenly  assailed  by  arbitrary  legal 
action  against  his  person  or  his  properly. 
Nobody  knew  where  the  law  was  going  to 
strike  next.  It  has  been  like  that  in  t^ese 
recent  y^ears  in  the  United  States,  allowance 
being  duly  made  for  changes  of  time  and 
place.  There  are  hundreds  of  industrial  and 
business  corporations  against  which  the  ad- 
ministration may  bring  suits  at  its  own  pleas- 
ure. Last  month  it  happened  to  be  the  large 
butter  dealers,  with  headquarters  at  Elgin, 
Illinois.  For  some  reason,  the  clearing-house 
of  the  New  York  banks  and  the  association 
called  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  have 
not  been  prosecuted  by  the  Attorney- General, 
although  their  practices,  as  also  shown  by 
sworn  witnesses  before  the  Congressional 
committee  last  month,  would  seem  to  the 
layman  to  be  a  great  deal  more  oppressive 
in  relation  to  the  business  of  the  country  than 
many  other  companies  or  combinations  that 
have  been  singled  out  for  government 
prosecution. 

m-ouaiitg  Under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
tfHtrca"  public  authorities  the  Standard 
""  **  Oil  Company  and  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  have  been  permitted  to 
bind  up  their  wounds  and  go  forth  again 
quite  prosperously.  In  fact,  their  readjust- 
ments have  been  the  most  profitable  events 
in  their  respective  careers  of  fabulous  ag- 
grandizement. Two  things  have  happened 
by  reason  of  that  "quality  of  mercy"  that  is 


so  becoming  to  victorious  champions  of  the 
law.  First,  technical  dissolution  of  these 
great  companies  has  been  followed  by  re- 
organizations highly  gratifying  to  the  "  de- 
feated"  monopoUsts.  Second,  the  minions 
of  the  law  have  been  so  well  satisfied  with 
winning  civil  suits  that  they  have  abstained 
from  attempts  to  enforce  the  criminal  fea- 
tures of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law.  This 
magazine  has  always  frankly  informed  its 
readers  that  it  considers  the  Sherman  anli- 
trust  law  a  humbug;  and  there  are  those  who 
think  the  recent  spirit  and  method  ol  its 
enforcement  a  much  worse  thing  than  th^ 
law  itself.  Every  successive  "victory"  in 
the  so-called  "enforcement"  of  that  statute, 
only  shows  how  bad  is  the  law  and  how 
dangerous  is  the  power  reposed  in  a  [xsliticul 
administration,  to  pick  and  choose  here  and 
there  among  the  great  corporations, — this  one 
being  prosecuted  and  that  one  being  spared. 
Those  who  dominate  the  railroad  systems 
that  Mr.  Harriman  had  brought  under  unite<l 
control,  seem  to  be  in  no  way  disturbed  b>' 
what  has  happened.  Outside  investors  ami 
stockholders  will  be  unfortunately  placed  in 
this  reorganization,  as  in  all  the  precwIinL' 
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publicans  have  lacked  the  courage  to  per- 
form. The  country  can  do  business  under 
Mr.  Bryan's  plan  of  dealing  with  trusts  and 
corporations,  or  it  can  get  along  with  Mr, 
Martin  Littleton 's.  Senator  Cummins  is  pre- 
pared to  defend  his  carefully  prepared  bills, 
that  would  pro\'ide  a  method  imder  which 
the  business  of  the  country  could  go  forward. 
Three  years  ago  Mr.  Wickersham  had  a 
constructi\c  [>lan  which,  with  some  amend- 
ments, would  ha\e  pro\ided  a  useful  rcmcd>'. 
Let  it  be  hoped  that  President  Wilson  and 
his  Cabinet  will  join  with  the  Democratic 
leaders  in  Congress  to  pro\-ide  a  plain, 
practical  way  of  dealing  with  trusts  and  com- 
binations. Mr.  Louts  D.  Brandeis,  the  well- 
known  Boston  lawyer,  had  much  to  say  ugon 
this  subject  during  the  recent  campaign,  and 
he  endca\-ored  to  impress  his  \'iews  uiMin  the 
President-elect.  Let  us  have  these  views  put 
in  the  form  of  a  bill  and  subjected  to  discus- 
sion from  the  standjKtint  of  actual  legislation. 

jvtuF  EnoUintft  ^*^  newspapers  have  been  quite 
Kaiiroan  persistent  in  the  suggestion  that 
Si/tfm  ^jj.  Brandeis  is  to  be  made 
Attorney-General.  However  that  may  be, 
the  countrj'  has  much  more  need  of  his 
talent  in  helping  to  secure  a  proper  law  than 
in  bringing  suits  against  corporations  under 
the  e.\isting  statute.  It  happens  that  Mr, 
Brandeis  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
current  attacks  upon  the  management  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road Company.  For  many  years  past  there 
has  been  no  time  when  this  New  England 
corporation   has   not   been   under   criticism 


cases.  Favored  individuals  will  have  abund- 
ant opportunity  to  increase  their  own  wealth. 
Railroad  rates  are  no  longer  fixed  by  what 
the  courts  call  competition,  but  by  the  direct 
or  indirect  authority  of  public  commissions. 
It  has  taken  four  years  to  find  out  whether  the 
successors  of  Mr.  Harriman  were  obeying  the 
law  or  were  breaking  it. 

^  It  is  quite  time  for  honest  and 

AdaB'^mi  intelligent  men  to  speak  plainly 
'"'""'  about  a  scandalous  condition  that 
no  other  country  would  tolerate.  It  makes 
comparatively  little  difference  whose  theory 
is  adopted.  There  should  be  a  law  that  can 
be  understood,  and  one  that  can  be  easily  and 
simultaneously  enforced.  Nothing  in  those  ^ 
recent  court  decisions  should  be  thought  to 
relieve  the  Democrats  of  a  duty  that  the  Re- 
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fnuD  some  source.  But  last  month  found  it 
UDder  fiercer  fire,  perhaps,  than  any  railroad 
sj-stem  in  the  country  has  hitherto  faced, 
the  attacks  have  been  largely  directed 
against  the  president  of  the  road,  Mr.  Charles 
S.  Mellen.  Mr.  Mellen  was  bom  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  began  his  railroad  career  as  a 
derk  while  in  his  'teens.  In  that  period 
N'e«r  England  had  a  great  number  of  separate 
railroad  companies,  owning  and  (grating 
anall  roads.  The  company  of  which  Mr. 
Mellen  is  president  to-day  controls  almost 
the  entire  transportation  system  of  New 
England.  What  is  known  as  the  "New 
Ha^en  System"  has  resulted  from  the  con- 
solidation of  perhaps  forty  companies  that 
once  operated  independent  lines.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  own  properties,  the  New  Haven 
sj'slem  also  controls  a  good  deal  of  mileage 
under  leases. 

•i-  MaUan't  ^^'  ^^^"^'1 1^  grown  up  in  New 
tumtrkabi*  England  railroading  until  in  i8g6 
'^""  he  was  made  president  of  the 
Northern  Pacific.  But  ten  years  ago  he 
time  back  to  the  East  as  president  of  the 
New  Haven.  He  brought  with  him  the  repu- 
tation of  a  man  of  very  broad  views  and  frank 
speech,  who  took  the  public  into  his  con- 
iKlence  and  who  believed  that  the  interest  of 
3  railroad  company  was  bound  up  with  that 
of  the  communities  which  it  served.  Mr. 
-Mellen's  career  during  the  past  ten  years  has 
been  very  remarkable  for  its  ceaseless  activity 
in  building  up  for  his  company  a  unified  con- 
trol over  the  transportation  business  of  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  United  States.  The 
most  important  New  England  system  apart 
from  his  own  was  the  Boston  and  Maine. 
This  road  was  so  unpopular  that  Mr.  Mellen's 
acquisition  of  it  was  regarded  as  a  public 
boon.  In  conjunction  with  the  New  York 
Central,  he  acquired  the  Boston  and  Albany; 
and  by  several  other  strategic  acquisitions,  he 
sought  to  improve  his  Western  and  Southern 
connections.  He  entered  upon  a  policy  of 
acquiring  electric  roads  as  feeders,  and 
brought  the  coastwise  steamship  lines  into 
assodatioQ  with  his  railroads. 

snwutf*  of  ^  '^'^  policy  of  acquisition  has 
MoMii*  been  accompanied  by  a  great  deal 
*"  of  expenditure  to  improve  track- 
age, terminals,  and  railroad  service.  The 
kind  of  railroading  now  practiced  on  the  New 
Haven  system  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  smalt  New  England  lines  of  forty  years 
ago.  Several  things  have  hapjiened  to  pre- 
dpiute   the  present  attacks.    There   have 


been  some  deplorable  accidents  on  the  main 
line  between  New  York  and  Boston.  In  its 
latest  report,  published  last  month,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  severely 
criticizes  American  railroads  for  neglect  of  the 
measures  and  precautions  that  would  have 
prevented  most  of  the  recent  loss  of  life  by 
accidents  to  passenger  trains.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  New  Haven  road  is  worse 
than  others  in  these  regards.  It  is  probably 
better  than  most  roads.  The  most  acute 
cause  of  criticism,  however,  has  been  the 
abandonment  of  a  piece  of  trackage  that  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  {which  is  a  Canadian 
system)  had  begun  to  build  to  Providenct-, 
Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Hays,  the  energetic 
president  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  who  was  one 
of  the  victims  of  the  Thank  disaster,  had 
undertaken  to  build  a  short  piece  of  road  as  a 
branch  to  connect  with  the  Central  Vermont's 
line  (controlled  and  operated  by  the  Grand 
Trunk)  from  Montreal  to  New  London,  Con- 
necticut. It  seems  that  Mr.  Chamberlin, 
the  new  head  of  the  Grand  Trunk  system,  has 
been  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  traffic 
arrangement  with  the  New  Haven  system,  so 
that  he  does  not  find  it  neces.sary  to  om- 
plete  the  projected  new  piece  of  road. 
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Th,  comniaiBi  Towns  and  cities  naturally  like 
0/  to  have  new  raiiroad  outlets;  and 
ProuintMtt  Rjjgjg  Island  has  been  stirred  up 
because  its  much  proclaimed  new  artery  of 
trade  was  given  up,  after  charters  had  been 
granted  and  expenditure  for  right  of  way  and 
grading  had  been  incurred,  AH  the  local 
State  raiiroad  commissions  of  New  England 
are  in  action,  and  many  governors  and 
mayors  are  vying  with  each  other  in  pointing 
out  Mr.  Mellen's  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
mission. The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  been  invoked,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  expected  to  bring  suit  to 
break  up  the  merger  of  the  New  Haven  road 
with  the  Boston  and  Maine.  Mr.  Brandeis, 
meanwhile,  declares  the  best  solution  to  be 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  certain  main 
lines  directly  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Out  of  all  this  excitement,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  public  welfare  may  make  some  sub- 
stantial gains.  It  would  seem  that  the  policy 
most  difficult  to  defend  is  that  of  acquiring 
electric  trolley  lines  all  over  New  England. 
The  New  Haven  is  said  to  have  paid  an  un- 
duly high  [irice  for  many  of  these  local  trolley 
svstems.     But  this,  after  all,  is  a  question 


that  more  directly  concerns  the  New  Haven 
stockholders. 

BianiBi;  ^*  seems  for  the  time  being  to 
»•         have  been  forgotten  that  there  is 

roiig  *D  >  ^^pjg  pujjiic  authority  in  New 
England  to  require  all  transportation  com- 
panies to  give  good  service  at  reasonable 
rates.  If  the  people  are  not  obtaining  satis- 
factory treatment  from  trolley  lines,  railroad 
lines,  or  steamship  companies,  they  should 
call  to  account  their  own  public  authorities. 
We  are  prone  in  this  country  to  blame  the 
wrong  people.  A  harmonized  system  of 
transportation  ought  to  be  a  benefit  to  New 
England,  rather  than  otherwise.  But  com- 
plaisant politicians  and  public  officials  are  an 
oflense  there,  as  in  every  other  community. 
Spasmodic  attacks  upon  the  president  of  the 
New  Haven  railroad  system  cannot  remedy 
such  harm  as  may  have  come  from  the  lack  of 
unceasing,  intelligent,  and  honest  super- 
vision of  every  phase  and  detail  of  transpor- 
tation service  by  the  State  and  municipal 
authorities.  It  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Mellen 
had,  upon  the  whole,  made  a  rather  enviable 
record;  while  many  of  those  who  should 
have  safeguarded  the  public  interest, — being 
put  into  office  and  paid  salaries  for  that 
purpose, — have  a  good  deal  less  to  their 
credit.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  New 
Haven  will  try  to  improve  its  record  for 
safety. 
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f^^,  There  are  many  things  lo  be  im- 
»t  proved  in  the  business  system 
""*  ''"**  and  economic  conditions  of  this 
fountr>';  but  little  of  value  can  come  to  pass 
through  attacking  established  enterprises 
aith  lawsuits.  The  necessary  remedies  must 
be  secured  tlirough  constructive  statesman- 
ship. Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer,  the  prominent 
New  York  lawyer,  acting  as  counsel  for  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
■4l  Washington,  has  been  probing  the  so-called 
"Money  Trust,"  with  disclosures  that  have 
attracted  wide  attention.  Under  the  present 
bulking  conditions,  the  reserves  of  the  coun- 
try graviute  to  New  York,  where  also  is  cen- 
tered the  financial  control  of  the  largest  rail- 
Tuad,  industrial,  and  insurance  companies. 
There  has  been  a  rapid  concentration  of 
banks  and  trust  comi>anies  of  New  York,  in 
consequence  of  which  a  very  small  number 
of  bankers  and  financiers  in  Wall  Street  have 
a  larger  power  over  the  management  of  de- 
posits and  loanable  fimds  than  has  ever  been 
biotni  before,  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
To  those  familiar  with  financial  affairs,  the 
facts  brought  to  light  at  Washington  are  not 
wholly  new  or  surprising.  But  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  employment  of  the  loanable 
funds  of  banks  to  support  the  stupendous 
volume  of  speculation  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
is  a  matter  that  has  never  before  been  so 
dearly  brought  out.  Some  of  these  tenden- 
cies are  not  wholesome  and  ought  to  be  cor- 
iKted  n-ithout  delay. 

MM  «w  't  *^*^^  "**'  follow,  however,  that 
u^  the  individual  men  at  the  head  of 
MStxttm  j]jg  j^^^  y^^^  banks,  or  those 
prominent  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  are  more 
piitty  of  punishable  offenses  than  thousands 
of  other  bankers  and  business  men  through- 
out the  country.  Most  of  these  men  are 
much  better  than  the  average,  and  they  arc 
not  governed  by  sinister  motives, — although 
this  exoneration  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  cer- 
tain men  who  have  manipulated  the  stock 
market  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  robbing 
small  shareholders  and  innocent  investors. 
But  however  free  from  evil  intent  the  men  of 
high  finance  may  be,  everybody  should  know 
that  such  men  have  derived  their  undue 
power  from  a  bad  banking  and  currency  sys- 
tem, and  from  other  loose  conditions  that 
ought  to  be  remedied.  Since  the  Aldrich 
plan  of  monetary  reform  is  opposed  by  the 
Democrats,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  new 
pditical  leaders  to  agree  upon  a  plan  of  their 
own,  and,  above  all  things,  to  adopt  it  and 
put  it  into  effect.    We  have  been  promised  a 
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revision  of  the  tariff  in  a  special  session  of  the 
new  Congress  to  be  called  for  that  purpose 
soon  after  President  Wilson's  inauguration 
in  March.  But,  however  much  we  may  need 
to  have  the  tariff  question  settled  for  a  time. 
there  is  far  greater  need  of  settling  the  cur- 
rency question.  Of  all  the  great  business 
countries,  ours  is  the  one  most  likely  to  ha\e 
panics  and  disasters  growing  out  of  a  disturb- 
ance of  credit.  Yet  no  other  large  country 
has  business  conditions  that  are  so  uni- 
formly favorable  from  the  fundamental  stand- 
points of  agriculture,  industry,  transporta- 
tion, and  social  stability.  With  the  right 
kind  of  banking  and  currency  system  we 
ought  to  have  less  danger  of  panics  than  an>' 
other  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Untermyer's  inquiry  will  not  merely  expose 
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conditions  that  need  reforming,  but  will  also  viving  anomalies  and  giving  a  standard  char- 
help  to  find  and  to  apply  the  best  and  sim-  acter  to  the  important  public  service  rendered 
plest  remedy  for  bad  conditions.  by  the  man  who  drives  a  locomotive.     The 

plan  adopted  was  to  fix  the  minimum  wage 

ProgrMain    Various  questions  having  to  do  for  men  in  the  passenger  service,  the  fast 

Socio/       with  the  relations  of  labor  and  freight  service,  the  local  service,  and  so  on. 

"  '*'*"'*    capital  have  engaged  public  at-  Many  improvements  were  made  in  the  rules 
tention  in  the  year  now  ended;    and  never  governing  conditions  of  work.    Apart  from 
has  there  been  a  time  when  these  questions  the  award  in  the  concrete  issues  before  them, 
have  been  so  generally  considered  from  the  the  arbitrators  felt  it  necessary  to  emphasize 
standpoint  of  human  welfare.    A  great  im-  the  serious  public  aspects  of  the  controversy, 
petus  has  been  given  to  social  reform  in  this  A  strike  of  locomotive  engineers  on  all  the 
country  by   the   programs   of   Mr.   Lloyd-  railroads  would  paralyze  business  and  cause 
George  and  the  humanitarian  statesmen  of  untold   human    misery   and   financial    loss. 
Great  Britain  and  Germany.    A  year  or  two  The  public  has  interests  and  rights  that  re- 
ago  the  very  idea  of  the  "minimimi  wage"  quire  the  continuous  operation  of  such  public 
was  rank  heresy,  even  among  many  social  utilities  as  railroads.    The  arbitrators  urged 
reformers.    To-day,  the  idea  of  wage  com-  that  railroad  strikes  should  be  wholly  super- 
missions  to  promote  decent  standards,  espe-  seded  by  some  method,  provided  by  law,  for 
cially  where  women  and  children  are  employed,  the  just  settlement  of  differences  between 
may  be  regarded  as  accepted  even  by  the  the  men  and  the  compam'es.     It  was  pro- 
conservatives.     A  year  or  two  ago,  the  op-  jx)sed  that  a  wage  commission,  somewhat 
ponents  of  injurious  forms  of  child  labor  were  analogous  to  the  present  Interstate  Corn- 
finding  it  hard  to  make  headway  against  merce  Commission,  should  have  cognizance 
public  apathy  and  private  greed.     Every-  of  all  labor  disputes  upon  interstate  railroads, 
thing  is  different  now,  and  the  children's  with  a  view  to  settlements  that  would  lead 
cause  is  widely  proclaimed.     The  principle  to  the  abandonment  of  strikes.    But  while 
of  workmen's  compensation   has  overcome  railway  employees  deplore  strikes,  they  are 
all  theoretical  opposition,  and  its  application  very  reluctant  to  surrender  the  leverage  that 
awaits  only  the  necessary  removal  of  legal  their  strong  unions  and  brotherhoods  have 
obstacles.      In    a    hundred    indirect    ways,  given  them.    The  subject  is  one  of  increasing 
movements  are  on  foot  to  give  the  wage-  importance,  and  its  problems  will  have  to 
earner  and  his  family  a  better  chance  for  be   squarely   met.     Railway   workers,   like 
comfort  and  happiness.    For  a  good  deal  teachers  and  physicians,  should  be  regarded 
of  this   awakened   interest  in   human   wel-  as  "soldiers  of  the  common  good."     Their 
fare  thanks  are  due   to  the  amazing  vigor  service   is   arduous,  but  highly  responsible, 
with    which    Colonel    Roosevelt    and     the  The  public  must  see  that  their  pay  is  just 
Progressive  party  have  proclaimed  the  doc-  and  that  their  conditions  of  life  and  work  are 
trine  that  it  ought  to  be  the  business  of  a  such  as  to  bring  contentment, 
people's  government  to  better  the  people's 

condition  in  every  practicable  way.  justice      However  men  may  strain  argu- 

BefortAit    ments  to  put  their  political  op- 

wagu      ^"^  ^^  ^^^  concrete  issues  involv-         ^*'''^*      ponents  in  the  wrong,  the  one 

and        ing  labor  and  capital  last  year  great  issue  in  this  country  is  that  of  social 

Railroads    ^^^  ^j^^  Controversy  between  the  justice.     Last  month  the  Governor  of  Ar- 

locomotive  engineers  and  the  railroads  of  the  kansas,  in  despair  over  the  frightful  evils 

territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  of  convict-labor  camps  and  of  maladministra- 

north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio.    This  con-  tion  of  criminal  law  through  imfit  judges, 

troversy  was  settled  by  the  plan  of  leaving  created  an  object-lesson  by  pardoning  and 

the  points  at  issue  to  a  board  of  arbitration,  releasing  360  convicts  at  one  stroke.    Many^ 

The  report  of  the  Board  was  not  announced  of  these  prisoners  were  serving  long  terms  for 

until  late  in  November.    The  engineers  had  tri\'ial  offenses,  and  were  sold  as  slaves  to 

demanded  a  standardizing  of  their  pay  on  private  contractors.     The  State  of  Massa- 

all  the  roads,  together  with  a  large  increase  chusetts  is  supposed  to  be  foremost  in  the 

in  average  compensation  for  each  of  several  dealing  out  of  justice  to  common  men  under 

classes  of  service.     While  the  award  of  the  accusation.    Yet  it  was  not  until  the  begin- 

board   did    not    go    nearly    as    far   as   the  ning  of  December  that  the  cases  of  Ettor, 

demands  of  the  engineers,  it  made  marked  Giovannitti   and   Caruso  were  disposed  of, 

advances  in  the  direction  of  wiping  out  sur-  although  they  had  been  arrested  on  charges 
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JOSEPH    CARUSO  JOSEPH   J.  ETTOB  AKTUBO   CIOVANNITTI 

THE  THREE  MEN  WHO  WERE  FOUND  INNOCENT  OF  MURDER  AND  RELEASED  AT  SALEM.  MASS., 
AFTER  TEN  MONTHS"   IMPRISONMENT 

connected  with  the  strike  at  Lawrence  in  the  at  some  time  during  the  strike.    Fortunately, 

month    of   January.     They    were   released  a  sensible  and  wise  judge  and  a  fair-minded 

and  given  their  freedom  as  innocent  men.  jury  saved  the  reputation  of  Massachusetts 

But  they  had  been  held  in  prison  in  Massa-  by  setting  the  prisoners  free.    But  let  it  be 

diusctts  from  January  30  until  November  26,  remembered    that    they   had    been    kept   in 

a  period  of  ten  months.    Joseph  J.  Ettor  was  prison  for  nearly  a  year. 
an  officer  of  the  labor  organization  known  as 

the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World.   Arturo       ^^^  ^^^^     The  trial  was  in  Salem,  where, 
Giovannitti  is  an  Italian  Socialistic  writer  a*         in  an  earlier  period  of  orthodoxy 

of  marked  ability.    Joseph  Caruso  was  one     '"*'"""•«"•  anj  fanaticism,  scores  of  people 

of  the  striking  mill-workers  at  Lawrence.  were  tortured  and  imprisoned  as  users  of 
witchcraft,  and  twenty  were  executed.     We 

^  g^^      It    may    be    remembered    that  have  also  to-day  some  wrong-headed  people 

M         during  the  period  of  disorder  at  who  would  punish  labor-leaders  and  strikers 

Timmtmftf  i^,^ence,    almost   a   year   ago,  as  conspirators  against  a  beneficent  economic 

a  woman  was  accidentally  kiUed  by  a  stray  order.    But  the  danger  is  past,  and  practical 

shoL    Caruso  was  accused  of  having  fired  the  justice  is  the  almost  universal  desire.     But 

rc%"(Jver.     The  charges  against  Ettor  and  in  these  conflicts  between  labor  and  capital, 

Gio\-aniiitti  were  that  they  were  leaders  of  justice  must  be  even-handed.     If  innocent 

the  strike  and  that  their  words  had  incited  labor  leaders  are  set  free  in  Salem,  it  does  not 

disorder  and  violence.     They  were  all  in-  follow  that  guilty  labor  leaders  should   be 

dieted  for  the  crime  of  having  murdered  the  set  free  at  Indianapolis.     The  McNamara 

woman  who  was  accidentally  shot.     There  trial  in  Los  Angeles  brought  to  light  enough 

was  no  clear  evidence  that  Caruso  had  done  evidence  of    dynamite    plots    to    justify  an 

the  shooting;   and  to  attempt  to  make  out  attempt  to  secure  further  con\-ictions.    The 

Etlor  and  Giovannitti  as  guilty  of  a  specific  trials  have  been  going  on  in  the  federal  court 

act  of  murder  in  this  case  was,  to  say  the  at  Indianapolis,  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson  pre- 

least,  carrying  matters  rather  far.      For  if  siding  and  District  Attorney  C.  W.  Miller 

they  had  been  found  guilty,  it  would  ha\-e  prosecuting.    Forty-one  labor-union  officials 

been  easy  enough  to  have  used  the  same  ha\e  been  under  indictment  and  trial   for 

kind  of  argument  and  evidence  to  convict  complicity  in  dynamite  outrages,  neari>'  all 

at  least  a  thousand  other  people  who  had  of   which   were  associated   with   strikes  or 

spoken  with  passion  or  acted  with  turbulence  disputes  of  the  structural  iron-workers  ami 
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tration  and  public  services  upon  which  tbe 
welfare  of  the  teeming  millions  of  New  York 
City  must  depend.  She  is  helping  to  main- 
tain agencies  that  can  interpret  the  trend  of 
things,  as  well  as  guide  the  methods  of  reform 
when  a  great  community  is  stirred  up  as  by 
current  pohce  disclosures  in  New  York.  A 
proper  study  shows  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  be  either  bewildered  or  disheartened  about 
American  mum'cipal  conditions.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  analyze  the  problems  of  dty  govern- 
ment, to  discover  the  causes  and  extent  of 
failure,  and  to  apply  remedies. 

wkatHia    ^^^^  summer  it  was  shown  in  a 
startling  way  that  the  New  York 
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Hnpptntng 


police  w 


e  in  collusion  with  ille- 


gal gambling  resorts,  were  protecting  them 
for  pay  on  a  regular  system,  and  were  ready 
to  resort  to  any  means  to  save  themselves 
and  their  graft.  A  gambler,  threatening  to 
tell  tales,  was  murdered  by  direct  instigation 
of  a  high  pohce  officer.  An  energetic  District 
Attorney  secured  the  con\'iction  not  only  of 
the  unfortunate  gangsmen  who  shot  the 
gambler,  but  also  of  the  official  who  em- 
ployed them.  The  protection  of  gambling 
by  policemen  in  New  York  is  as  old  as  the 
State  laws  that  make  gambling  places  illegal. 


bridge  builders.  These  imions  of  workmen 
have  a  fair  chance  under  our  laws  and  cus- 
toms; and  the  resort  to  dynamite  is  the 
blackest  infamy. 

Pallet  Bafarm  ^"  *"  introductory  foreword  to  a 
In         remarkable   new   book,   entitled 

*'"  "'"'*  "Modem  Philanthropy,"  Mrs. 
Mary  W.  Harriman  has  in  the  following 
paragraph  expressed  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  the  great  democratic  movement  that  is  as- 
serting itself  in  all  countries: 

The  world  over,  it  is  recognized  that  the  welfare 
of  ihc  government  is  hound  up  with  the  welfare  of 
the  individual  and  that  the  strength  of  the  family 
is  as  the  strength  of  each  member.  Why  not  con- 
centrate united  individual  efforts  upon  making 
efficient  government  everywhere?  Instead  of 
licing  satisfied  with  intense  individualism,  let  that 
individualism  lead  the  way  to  establishing  good 
government  for  the  benefit  of  all.  To-day  there 
are  very  strong  signs  of  a  general  awakening  to 
the  advantage  of  such  cooperation. 

Mrs.  Harriman  has  shown  her  practical 
faith  in  these  ideas  by  large  support  of  efforts 
toward  improved  efficiency  in  the  adminis- 
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The  ibing  that  marked  this  recent  episode  wai* 
ih«  swiftness  of  the  law  in  linding  the  crim- 
inals and  securing  their  conviction  and  sen- 
tence. There  have  been  further  revelations 
of  organized  graft  in  the  protection  of  other 
f<Kms  of  evil  that  State  laws  proscribe. 
Much  good  can  come  from'  a  thoroughgoing 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  a  frank  attempt 
to  break  up  police  collusion.  But  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation  shows  that  the  police 
force  of  a  great  city  should  not  be  charged 
with  what  may  be  called  the  "moral  admin- 
istration." The  laws  should  be  changed 
in  character,  and  should  be  made  honest  and 
enforrible  in  their  penalties.  If  saloons 
should  be  closed  on  Sunday,  the  obvious 
pumshment  for  breaking  the  law  is  to  cancel 
the  license  of  the  saloon-keeper  and  to 
refuse  the  granting  of  another  license  to  the 
same  property  for  a  term  of  years.  The 
present  law  is  not  sincere,  and  it  leads  in- 
eWtably  to  police  graft.  Policemen  ought  to 
be  men  of  trustworthy  character.  A  part  of 
tbar  duty  is  to  protect  the  law-abiding  com- 
munity against  the  dishonest  and  the  dis- 
orderly. But  if  policemen  by  previous  con- 
tacts are  in  sympathy  with  members  of  the 
criminal  or  corrupt  classes,  their  official  power 
merely  increases  their  opportunity  for  harm. 
Xo  man  should  ever  be  employed  as  a  police- 
man in  any  community,  whose  record  has  not 
been  thoroughly  searched  and  found  satisfac- 
toiy,  on  the  positive  as  well  as  on  the  negative 
dde.  The  stirring  up  of  the  police  situation 
in  New  York  indicates  progress  rather  than 
dedine  in  the  direction  of  good  government. 

^^1^,  The  President-elect  returned  in 
<i«ajr(  the  middle  of  December  from  a 
«/  Aotf  month  of  restful  vacation  with  his 
family  in  Bermuda.  Democratic  politicians 
and  party  newspapers  had  been  busy  mean- 
while m^ing  and  unmaking  cabinets.  The 
0(Hnion  had  grown  at  Washington  that  Mr. 
William  J.  Bryan  would  be  offered  the  posi- 
ti(Mi  of  Secretary  of  State  and  that  he  would 
accept  it.  The  earlier  opposition  within  the 
party  to  this  suggestion  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  The  Republican  leaders,  in- 
duding  such  men  as  Senators  Gallinger,  Pen- 
rose, and  Smoot,  President  Taft,  ex-Speaker 
CaniKMi,  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York,  and  many 
otben,  were  said  to  favor  the  plan  of  giving 
the  I)emocrats  the  fullest  opportunity  to 
re^Tse  the  tariff,  deal  w'th  the  currency  and 
pass  an  income  tax,  regulate  trusts,  and 
diange  the  country's  colonial  and  foreign 
(x^cies.  The  theory  of  these  Republican 
leaders  is  said  to  be  that  the  Democrats  would 


under  Iriil) 

thus  quickly  bring  on  a  panic,  and  the  coun- 
try would  lose  no  time  in  calling  the  Re- 
publicans back  to  power.  But  this  program 
is  just  a  little  too  easy  to  be  quite  convincing. 
The  country  is  growing  more  fastidious  as 
respects  individual  leadership,  and  much  less 
prejudiced  as  respects  parties.  We  have 
reached  the  time  when  the  people  would  even 
trust  a  good  Democrat  in  preference  to  a  bad 
Republican.  Meanwhile  President  Taft  made 
another  trip  to  Panama  last  month,  and  the 
chief  topic  in  the  Washington  newspapers 
has  been  the  plans  for  the  inauguration  of 
President  Wilson.  Congress  has  been  con- 
ducting investigations,  impeaching  a  judge, 
working  on  routine  appropriation  bills,  and 
getting  ready  for  the  new  dispensation.  The 
Democrats  are  not  anxious  to  encourage  Mr, 
Taft  in  making  appointments.  He  has  made 
several  good  ones,  however,  notably  that  of 
Mr.  Theodore  Marburg,  of  Baltimore,  to  be 
minister  at  Brussels, 

A  conference  was  held  last  month 
Parti  Waoi    '"  Chicago  by  representatives  of 

the  Progressive  party  from  prac- 
tically every  State  in  the  Union.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  gathering  was  to  formulate  plans 
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Senator  Bacun  will  probably  in  the  next  Congmi  be  dhBimisa 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee) 

for  perfecting  the  party  organization  and 
pushing  its  propaganda.  It  was  decided  to 
establish  a  permanent  publicity  bureau  and 
a  permanent  legislative  reference  bureau  In 
Washington.  Such  procedure  is  something 
of  a  novelty  in  American  party  politics, 
although  entirely  in  accord  with  the  declared 
objects  of  the  Progressive  party  and  in  fact 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  those  objects. 
The  purpose  of  the  legislative  bureau  is  to 
gather  information  from  all  sources  relating 
to  the  form  and  actual  effect  of  laws  now  in 
force  or  proposed  for  enactment.  Such  a 
bureau  has  been  maintained  for  some  years 
by  the  State  of  WLiconsin,  but  there  is  need 
of  a  national  agency  of  this  kind.  The  Pro- 
gressives now  undertake  to  perform  this 
service  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  legisla- 
tors, but  for  the  general  good. 

To  this  end  the  party's  executive 
1>^'™     committee  will  send  to  Europe 

a  commission  of  seven  members 
to  study  the  legislation  of  England,  Germany, 
and  other  countries,  and  ail  the  information 
obtained  by  this  commission  will  be  made 
a\ailable  to  the  public  through  the  Iegislati\'e 
bureau.    In  this  country  we  have  not  yet 


learned  to  think  of  a  political  party  as  an 
organization  for  research.  Aids  to  con- 
structive legislation  have  not  heretofore  come 
from  the  party  managers.  The  Progressi« 
party,  however,  offers  its  platform  as  a 
program  of  action.  Its  candidates  who  were 
elected  to  Congress  and  to  State  legislatures 
are  pledged  to  offer  bDls  embodying  the 
platform  promises.  These  measures,  the 
Progressive  leaders  assert,  propose  nothing 
that  has  not  already  been  tried  in  some 
State  or  foreign  country,  and  it  will  be  the 
business  of  the  legislative  bureau  to  find  out 
just  how  these  proposed  laws  operate  under 
various  conditions.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history  one  of  the  great  parties  seriously 
undertakes,  as  a  party,  to  carry  out  definite 
constructive  policies. 

The  plans  of  the  Progressives  are 

ftSHjiSy  m^de  without  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  either  of  the  old  par- 
ties, and  their  working  out  is  not  in  any  way 
contingent  on  action  that  may  be  taken  by 
the  Democratic  majority  or  the  Republican 
minority  in  Congress.  The  Republicans,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  compelled  to  shape  their 
course,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  regard  to 
Democratic  action  on  the  tariff  and  on  other 
public  questions.  Thus  for  the  time  being 
the  Republican  leaders  have  no  aggressive 
program.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in 
the  Republican  ranks  in  favor  of  a  revision 
of  the  rules  for  representation  in  national 
conventions.  Some  of  the  party  leaders  now 
take  the  ground  that  representation  of  the 
Southern  States  should  be  more  nearly  on 
the  basis  of  parly  strength.  President  But- 
ler, of  Columbia  University,  who  is  one  of 
this  number,  advocates  the  calling  of  a  na- 
tional convention  in  1913  for  a  reorganization 
of  the  party,  a  new  apportionment  of  dele- 
gates, and  a  renewed  declaration  of  party 
faith.  This  convention  would  be  open  to  ^ 
voters  willing  to  stand  on  the  Republican  plat- 
form of  1912,  without  regard  to  which  candi- 
date they  supported  in  the  election  last  fall. 

Dr.  Butitr  *^"  December  14,  Dr.  Butler 
Bii"ProBr,u  made  an  address  in  Chicago  en- 
"  '^''"" "  titled  "  What  Is  Progress  in  Poli- 
tics?" He  describes  progress  as  "moving 
forward  to  the  consideration  and  solution  of 
new  problems  with  intelligence  and  sym- 
pathy, and  in  the  full  light  of  experience 
gained  and  principles  established  in  the  past." 
Dr.  Butler  holds  firmly  to  our  system  of  writ- 
ten constitutions  as  limiting  the  power  of 
executives  and  legislatures;  but  would  have 
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the  framework  of  government  more  flexible 
and  make  it  easier  to  amend  constitutions. 
He  would  also  improve  nominating  methods 
and  make  party  machinery  more  responsi\e 
to  public  opinion.  He  would  elect  compar- 
atively few  State  and  local  officers,  and  favors 
in  a  general  way  the  principle  known  as  the 
"short  ballot."  He  would  have  legislation 
expertly  drafted,  and  thus  avoid  the  passage 
of  crude  laws.  He  would  give  Cabinet  offi- 
cers seats  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  in  order 
to  answer  questions  and  share  in  debate.  He 
would  have  a  newly  elected  Congress  enter 
upon  its  duties  soon  after  the  election,  like  a 
State  legislature.  He  does  not  believe  in 
control  of  political  party  machinery  by  law. 
With  a  few  reforms  of  machinery  and  method, 
he  would  leave  concrete  problems  of  legisla- 
tion and  administration  to  be  dealt  with  on 
their  merits.  He  would  reform  the  currency; 
reform  public  expenditure  and  adopt  the 
budget  plan;  reform  judicial  procedure; 
make  taxation  more  direct;  improve  social 
omditions  "for  those  who  live  on  the  very 
margin  of  want";  promote  self-help  by  pre- 
venting many  difficulties  and  injustices  now 
existing  in  society;  deal  with  business  in  such 
a  way  as  to  "keep  open  the  channels  both  of 

competition  and  of  useful  combination";  go  j,,,  ihkoddhe  M\itBLn< 

forward  with  the  policy  of  conserving  natural  '    (Our  new  minister  t^ 

resources;  hold  a  place  of  leadership  in  the 
world  in  promoting  international  peace  and  (,«™*m  ^^*-'  announcement  of  the  Cana- 
the  judicial  settlement  of  disputes.  There  is  Maoni  dian  naval  policy  was  received 
little  in  President  Butler's  address  that  could  '^""'  with  much  satisfaction  in  London. 
not  be  heartily  endorsed  by  public-spirited  The  reception  accorded  in  Canada  to  the 
men  of  all  parties.  government  program   is   varied.     There  is 

some  opposition  to  it  among  the  Liberals, 
who  refer  to  it  as  a  policy  of  tribute.    The 
Liberal  press  takes  the  Premier  to  task  for 
'  [Jlaying  politics  and  refusing  to  put  the  mat- 

ter, before  decision,  to  a  referendum  of  the 
people  as  he  had  promised  the  Quebec  French 
Nationalists  to  do.  As  we  have  already 
noled,  Mr.  F.  D.  Monk,  the  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  resigned  some  weeks  ago  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  government's  refusal  to  make 
a  referendum  to  the  people  in  this  matter.  It 
is  predicted  that  Mr.  Borden  will  have  some 
difficulty  in  getting  his  bill  through  the  Par- 
liament, although  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the 
opposition  leader,  has  compUmented  the 
Premier  on  fiis  temperate  statement,  and  the 
Liberal  party,  as  an  organization,  is  not  cer- 
tain to  oppose  the  measure.  The  National- 
ists of  Quebec,  however,  led  by  Mr.  Monk 
^  ^^  and  Mr.  Bourassa,  are  pledged  against  it. 

™j_:     .    u**^' .I*?."  ^'"^^'^  ckown!"  In  a  long  article  which  appears  in  the  last 

■^""■^  m.'J:rM'iit"™p'i™!.-":,^^SfJ^,t!n?''^'''™'   number  of  the  London  quarterly,  the  Romid 
From  (he  Pr«j  (New  York)  Table,  a  summarv  of  which  we  present  on 
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page  95,  we  give  the  point  of  view  of  the  tolls,  was  submitted  by  Ambassador  Bryce  to 
various  sections  of  the  Dominion.  The  Bor-  Secretary  Knox  on  December  9.  The  state- 
den  statement  aroused  considerable  interest  ment,  which  bears  the  signature  of  Sir  Edward 
in  continental  capitals,  particularly  in  Berlin,  Grey,  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is 
where  there  was  a  good  deal  of  speculation  an  amplification  of  the  original  note  of  protest 
as  to  whether  Canada's  contribution  to  the  by  the  British  Charge  d'Aflfaires  on  July  8 
navy  would  mean  a  slackening  of  Britain's  last.  It  is  a  lengthy  statement  of  the  British 
Imperial  building  or  whether  it  would  be  an  contention  that  the  legislation  favoring 
addition  thereto.  American  ships  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 

Great  Britain  as  set  forth  in  the  Hay-Paunce- 

Hou;  Britain's  Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  fote  Treaty  of  1901.    The  British  argument 

^tieNau''"'  ^^  Admiralty,  speaking  in  the  rests  on  two  chief  points:  First,  that  in  inter- 

""     House  of  Commons,  on  Decem-  preting  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901, 

ber  9,  averred  that  he  but  set  forth  the  view  which  superseded  the  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty 

of  the  Canadian  government  when  he  de-  of  1850,  the  British  government  understands 

clared  that  that  it  retained  for  itself  the  guarantee  of 

The  aid  given  by  Canada  [three  battleships  at  equal   treatment   of  its   vessels   within    the 

an  aggregate  cost  of  $35,000,000]  should  be  in  ad-  canal  as  compensation  for  returning  to  the 

dition  to  the  existing  British  program  and  that  any  tt„:*«.j      c*«f^      n^      ^Ur.  xj«,r  T>«?.«^^r^* 

steps  Canada  might  take  shouldlirectly  strengthen  United      States      (m      the  Hay-Pauncefote 

the  naval  forces  of  the  Empire  and  the  margin  ireaty),   the   nght   to   construct   the   canal 

available  for  its  security.  independently,  a  right  surrendered  by  the 

This  contribution  from  Canada  is  sixth  in  United  States  in  the  earlier  agreement.    The 

order  from  the  British  dominions.    In  reply  second  is  that  if  American  ships  are  granted 

to  the  imperial  "suggestion"  Australia  has  the  free  use  of  the  canal,  British  ships  passing 

already  contributed  one  dreadnought  cruiser  through  that  waterway  will  be  forced  to  bear 

and  will  add  other  warships  later.     New  ^ore  than  a  proper  share  of  the  burden  of 

Zealand  has  given  one  dreadnought  cruiser,  maintenance.    This,  the  note  claims,  is  in 

The  federated  Malav  States  have  contributed  violation  of  that  clause  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 

one  dreadnought  battleship.     India,  repre-  fote  Treaty,  which  declared  that  aU  charges 

sented  by  her  independent  rulers  and  princes,  made  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the 

has  announced  that  she  will  present  three  canal  shall  be  "just  and  equitable."    It  ap- 

super-dreadnoughts  and  nine  first-class  ar-  P^ars,  says  the  note,  that 

mored  cruisers.     The  South  African  govern-  j^e  intention  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 

ment  is  now  conferring  with  the  British  Ad-  was  that  the  United  States  was  to  recover  the  right 

miralty   on    the    subject,    but   has    already  to  construct  the  Trans-Isthmian  canal  upon  the 

announced  that  it  is  in  favor  of  providing  six*  if™«  that  when  constructed  the  waterway  was  to 

,1         .             ,,Ti         .,      -Tk       •   •      f  be  open  to  British  and  L  nited  States  ships  on  equal 

small  crmsers.    When  the  Dommion  s  con-  terms. 

tribution  is  completed,  the  Imperial  navy 

will  have  received  from  the  loyal  dependen-  Sir  Edward  Grey  dissents  un- 
cles six  super-dreadnoughts,  one  dreadnought  ,,f  SX  equivocally  from  the  argument  in 
battleship,  two  dreadnought  cruisers,  mne  Position  president  Taft's  proclamation 
first-class  armored  cruisers  and  six  smaller  sent  to  the  Senate  (on  Nov.  13),  that  the 
cruisers.  Canadian  press  comment  generally  United  States  has  been  excepted  from  the 
maintains  that  this  contribution  of  warships  application  of  the  phrase  "all  nations"  in  the 
to  the  Imperial  navy  means  that  the  British  treaty.  The  note  does  not  question  the  right 
Empu-ehasoutgrownitsorganization,andthat  of  the  United  States  "to  exercise  belligerent 
it  is  about  to  be  rejuvenated  with  the  assist-  rights  for  its  protection"  in  the  canal  zone, 
ance  of  its  children.  Accordingly  Canada  is  xhe  substance  of  the  entire  note  may  be 
to  have  a  permanent  member  of  the  Imperial  found  in  this  paragraph. 
Defense  Conunission.  The  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Empire  announces  that  she  is  grown  up  His  Majesty's  Government  do  not  question  the 

and  is  able  to  discuss  Imperial  affairs  to  her  r^^^^  ^^J^^  ^"j.t^.  States  to  grant  subsidies  to 

,i,f             j-i.            ai->t_  United  States  shipping  generally,  or  to  any  t>ar- 

mother  s  face  and  m  her  mother  s  house.  ^i^^^^,  branches  of  that  shipping,  but  it  dcies  not 

r    1-     Ti  •  •  i_  follow,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  may  not  be 

BritaJn'9      ^"^  formal  protest  of  the  Bntish  debarred  by  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  from  ^rant- 

Canai       govemmeut    against    that    pro-  ing  a  s.ubsidy  to  certain  shipping  in  a  particular 

^"^^"^      vision  of  the  Panama  Canal  act  ^^V '  ^  the  effect  of  the  method  chosen  for  granting 

/           ji.*.t_c        4.     ^      A          XL'i.  such  subsidies  would  be  to  imc)ose  upon  cntish 

(passed  by  the  Senate  on  Aug.  9)  which  ex-  ^^  other  foreign  shipping  an  uhfSr  share  of  the 

empts  Amencan  coastwise  ships  from  paymg  burden  of  the  upkeep  of  the  canal,  or  to  create  a 
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(iMTiminalion  in  respect  of  the 
conditions  or  charges  of  traffic, 
or  otherwise  to  prejudice  rights 
secured  to  British  shipping  by 
this  treaty. 

The  British  government, 
says  the  note  further,  has 
not  failed  to  take 

cognizance  of  the  fact  that 
many  persons  of  note  in  the 
I'niicd  States,  whose  opinions 
xn  entitled  to  great  weight, 
hold  that  the  act  of  Congress 
in  question  does  not  infringe 
the  treaty  obligations  of  the 
L'niled  States,  therefore,  the 
British  government  is  perfectly 
witling  to  submit  the  question 
to  arbitration,  if  the  Unitr<l 
States  prefprs. 

The  significant  sentence  is 
then  added: 

A  rrFerence  lo  arbitration 
Mould  be  rendered  unnecessary 
if  ihef^veroment  of  ihe  United 
Males  should  be  prepared  lo 
lake  such  steps  as  would  re- 
move (he  objections  to  the  act 
nhich  his  Majesty's  C.overn' 
iik-ni  have  slated. 

fc«<M      I"    closing,   the 

oti'f  01.   note  states  that 

tUF,„^  it  is  "only  with 
Kieat  reluctance"  that  the 
British  government  has 
"(elt  botmd  to  raise  ob- 
jections "and  has  "confined 
its  objections  within  the 
narrowest  possible  limits,"  "  ""-"  °-"*""  ""'  "■"■=■"■"  ■»>•  '■— •"  -  -- -- 

■  ,,.       ,,        ,    1,      ,  world  figure) 

recognizing     in  the  fullest 

manner  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  est  anti  that  it  will  not  be  pressed."    The 

control  the  canal."    The  complete  text  of  the  DaUy  News  suggests  that  there  could  not  be 

protest  was  considered  at  a  cabinet  meeting  a   better   way  of  celebrating  the  hundred 

on  the  day  following  its  reception.   The  prep-  years  of  peace  between  the  United  States  antl 

aration  of  the  American  reply,  it  is  expected,  Great  Britain  than  by  the  "concrete  example 

"ill  lake  several  months.    The  British  press  of  how  peace  may  be  maintained  without  loss 

is  unanimous  in  upholding  the  contents  of  of  dignity  or  mutual  respect." 
the  note  and  generally  expresses  the  hope 

that  President  Taft  will  settle  the  Panama  ^^^  ^^^^^^   Very  slowly  but  none   the  less 

question  before  the  closeof  his  administration.  stfotmt      surely,  the  social  rtform  program 

The  London  journals  agree  in  the  contention  '"  fn^'o'"'    ^j   [(j^    Liberal   government    in 

Ihat  if  the  United  States  government  is  not  Great  Britain,  under  the  chief  leadership  of 

prepared  to  modify  the  canal  act,  it  cannot  re-  Chancellor   Lloyd-George,    is    being   carried 

fuse  Sir  Edward  Grey's  invitation  to  submit  out  to  completion.    Despite  the  tactics  of  the 

thequestion to TheHaguefor arbitration.  The  opposition  in  Parliament  and  the  Ulster  agi- 

Timei  pointedly  remarks  that  the  "studied  tators  outside,  the  Irish  Home  Rule'bill  was 

cotutesy  and  moderation  "  of  the  note  must  put  through  the  committee  stage  on  schedule 

not  be  construed  in  the  United  States  to  sig-  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  ten  days'  delay 

nily  "that  the  protest  was  not  made  in  earn-  resulting  from  the  "accident"  of  November 
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12  (the  "snap  vote"  obtained  by  the  oppo-  the  words  of  the  appeal,  is  making  it  likely 
sition  to  an  amendment)  to  which  we  referred  that 

last  month.  The  Home  Rule  bill  passed  its  ^he  rising  generation,  which  tends  to  become  in- 
first  reading  in  the  Commons  April  i6,  and  ebriates,  prostitutes,  criminals,  and  paupers,  will 
its  second  on  May  9,  each  time  by  substantial  leave  behind  it  a  new  generation  of  mentaUy 
majorities.  The  measure  was  then  referred  and  physicaUy  degenerate  children  not  only  con- 
,     J  .,,         r  ^^         I.   1    TT  TT  tinumg,  but  increasing  the  numbers  that  must  be 

to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.    Home  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 
Rule  and  Welsh  disestablishment  were  ad- 
vanced together  and   the  final   committee       Awarding    '^^^  Nobel  prizes  were  presented 
stage  was  not  reached  imtil  June  ii.    The  the        by  the  King  of  Sweden,  at  Stock- 

setback  of  November  12  was  "corrected"  f^obet  PHfa  j^^^^  ^^  December  10.  Dr. 
later  by  the  full  government  majority.  The  Alexis  Carrel,  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute, 
government  announces  that  it  intends  to  pass  of  New  York,  received  the  prize  for  medicine, 
through  the  Commons  before  Parliament  In  this  magazine  for  November  we  gave  Dr. 
*' rises"  on  March  30,  the  three  important  Carrel's  portrait  as  a  frontispiece,  and  re- 
measures  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  Dises-  counted  the  significant  events  of  his  useful 
tablishment  of  the  Welsh  Church,  and  the  career.  The  prize  for  physics  was  awarded 
reform  of  the  franchise,  the  chief  clause  of  to  Gustav  Dalen,  of  Stockholm,  that  for 
the  last  of  which  is  the  abolition  of  plural  chemistry  was  divided  between  two  French 
voting.  The  Asquith  Ministry  expects  that  savants.  Professor  Grignard,  of  Nancy  Uni- 
the  House  of  Lords  will  at  once  reject  the  versity,  and  Professor  Paul  Sabatier,  of  Tou- 
Home  Rule  bill.  Two  years  must  then  elapse  louse  University.  The  prize  for  literature 
before  it  can  become  law  by  the  action  of  the  was  awarded  to  the  German  poet,  dramatist, 
Commons  alone.  It  is  expected  also  that  the  and  novelist  GerhartHauptmann.  On  another 
opposition  will  attempt  to  force  dissolution  page  this  month  our  readers  will  find  a  sum- 
and  a  new  election  on  this  issue  of  Home  mary  of  the  main  facts  of  Hauptmann's  life, 
Rule.  The  Unionists  have  been  gaining  in  and  an  estimate  of  his  artistic  and  literary 
the  bye-elections  during  the  past  two  years,  eminence.  For  the  first  time  since  the  prize 
Unless,  however,  they  present  a  constructive  was  established,  no  award  was  made  for 
plan  of  Irish  administrative  reform  as  a  sub-  service  in  the  cause  of  international  peace, 
stitute  for  the  present  bill,  it  does  not  seem  because  the  committee  was  unable  to  discover 
likely  that  they  can  carry  the  coimtry.  a  person  who  "within  a  year  has  worked  most 

or  best  for  the  fraternization  of  nations,  the 
LandLawM    ^^^  Asquith  Ministry,  further-  abolition  or  reduction  of  standing  armies, 
and"     more,  is  intending  to  devote  its  or  the  calling  or  propagating  of  peace  con- 
attention    munediately    to    the  gresses." 
thorny  subject  of  breaking  up   the   large 

landed   estates.     These   properties    "being  ^^^        The  two  best  known  winners  of 

lightly  taxed  and  often  entailed,  tend  to  mo-  Scondinaoian  this  peace  prize  are,  of  course, 
nopolize  the  land  and  drive  the  rural  popula-  ^'^  Exhibit  ^x-President  Roosevelt  and  Baron- 
tion  into  the  cities  or  abroad."  In  these  ess  Bertha  von  Suttner.  This  eminent  Aus- 
words,  Chancellor  Lloyd-George,  in  a  speech  trian  lady,  reformer  and  author,  visited  the 
at  Aberdeen  last  month,  vigorously  de-  United  States  last  month  and  made  addresses 
nounced  the  "present  iniquitous  land  laws."  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  movement  and  the 
The  Dominions  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  cause  of  votes  for  women.  The  founder  of 
are  solving  this  problem  more  quickly  than  the  Nobel  prizes  was  a  Swede,  but  the  prize 
the  mother  country.  They  are  already  begin-  foundation  itself  was  an  international  matter, 
ning  to  promote  rural  prosperity  by  buying  We  do  not  think  of  it  as  Swedish  only.  The 
up  estates  and  selling  them  to  settlers  in  Scandinavian  spirit,  however,  was  brought 
small  holdings  and  on  easy  terms  extending  impressively  to  the  attention  of  art  lovers  in 
over  long  periods.  Unfortunately,  when  the  the  East,  last  month,  by  the  itinerant  exhibi- 
Home  Rule  bill  was  taken  up,  a  number  of  tion  of  Scandinavian  art,  which  was  held  in 
other  measures  had  to  wait,  notably  the  New  York  up  to  Christmas  Day,  and  then 
measure  known  as  the  Mental  Deficiency  took  its  journey  to  other  eastern  cities.  Most 
bill.  This  was  a  non-partisan  measure  which  of  the  modem  Swedish,  Norwegian  and  Dan- 
had  the  support  of  many  distinguished  and  ish  artists  are  represented,  and  from  the  can- 
social  reformers.  England  is  not  well  pro-  vases  of  Zom,  Munch,  and  Johansen  there 
vided  with  arrangements  for  the  care  of  de-  exhales  the  real  Scandinavian  spirit.  The 
fectives,  and  this  delay  or  neglect,  to  quote  lesson  of  this  exhibition,  made  possible  by 
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the  endowment  of  the  Amer- 
ican>Scandinavian  founda- 
tion in  New  York  City,  is 
that  the  northern  nations 
of  Europe  (we  quote  the 
opinion  of  Henry  Reuter- 
dahl,  in  an  article  in  the 
Craftsman)  "not  only  ma- 
terially support  their  artists, 
but  look  upon  them  as 
national  assets,  figures  of 
importance  in  their  spiritual 
development." 

\/ 

TkeFourtH  ^he  Russian 
RM99ian  Duma  assembled 
^"'"^  on  November  28, 
after  an  election  that  lasted 
nearly  three  months.  As  we 
predicted  in  the3e  pages  in 
December,  the  complexion 
of  the  new  Duma  is  far  from 
being  "Red."  According  to 
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CONSTANTINOPLE  AND  ITS  VICINrTY 
(The  scene  of  the  last  operations  of  the  Balkan  War) 


Making  Peace  ^heu   the  peace  Conference   to 
In  the      settle  the  Balkan  war  began  its 
Baikana     deliberations  in  London,  on  De- 


the  Ryeich  (St.  Petersburg),  the  membership 
(442)  is  divided:  Extreme  Right  Nationalist, 
180;  Octobrists,  91;  Mussulman  and  Polish 
factions,  23;  Progressists,  45;  Constitu-  cember  16,  the  question  of  absorbing  interest, 
tional  Democrats,  65;  Extreme  Left,  32;  not  only  to  the  delegates,  but  to  the  world 
and  Non-partisan,  6.  With  the  Right  side  at  large,  was  not  the  terms  which  would  be 
abnormally  developed  and  having  no  strong  agreed  upon  between  the  victorious  allies  and 
Center,  the  new  Duma  seems  to  be  doomed  to  their  beaten  adversary,  but  to  what  extent 
failure.  The  radical  Russian  press  takes  a  the  great  powers  of  Europe  would  insist  upon 
very  pessimistic  view  of  the  situation  and  all  modifying  these  terms.  Added  to  this  was 
agree  that  no  serious  word  can  be  expected  the  harrowing  imcertainty  as  to  whether 
from  it.  Mr.  A.  E.  Shingarev,  a  prominent  these  great  powers  would  be  able  to  hold 
leader  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  themselves  back  from  the  brink  of  war.  An 
recently  elected  a  deputy,  characterizes  it  agreement  between  Turkey  and  her  con- 
"  as  a  bird  with  wings  but  without  a  head  and  querors  was  the  least  difficult.  In  fact,  it  had 
body.  It  evidently  will  not  be  able  to  fly  and  become  quite  evident,  after  the  amicable 
the  question  is  if  it  will  have  enough  strength  break-up  of  the  conference  at  Tchatalja 
to  crawl.  ..."  A  hopeful  sign  of  its  ability  battle  lines,  on  December  3,  that  the  Turks 
to  "crawl"  is  the  election  of  M.  Rodzianko,  and  their  adversaries  would  not  find  much 
an  Ckrtobrist  member,  as  President.  The  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  agreement  if  Eu- 
Russian  government,  seemingly  satisfied  with  rope  would  fSermit  them.  It  was  even  openly 
its  activities  in  the  recent  elections,  is  very  stated  that  after  the  peace  terms  had  been 
busy  introducing  in  the  new  Duma  a  great  agreed  upon,  treaties  of  friendship  and  com- 
variety  of  legislative  projects,  among  which  merce  would  be  immediately  negotiated  and 
we  may  mention,  as  of  special  interest  to  that  Turkey  would,  later,  enter  the  Balkan 
our  readers,  a  new.commerdal  treaty  with  confederation, 
the  United  States,  which  expires  by  denuncia- 
tion of  our  government  on  the  first  day  of  the  concluding  ^^^^^  some  parley  between  the 
present  month.    It  may  be  safe  to  say,  how-  the        Bulgarian  and  Turkish  delegates 

ever,  that  in  view  of  the  strong  Nationalist  ^'•'"'»*'<»  ^t  the  little  village  of  Bagtche, 
element  in  this  Duma  the  passport  question  near  Hademkeui,  on  the  Orient  railroad,  the 
is  not  likely  to  receive  a  satisfactory  solution,  delegates  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  meeting 
Nor  is  it  expected  that  the  grave  internal  prob-  on  December  3,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Turk- 
lems  which  confront  present  day  Russia  will  ish  government,  signed  an  armistice,  which 
be  more  efficiently  dealt  with.  Of  Russian  provided  (i)  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
foreign  politics  we  speak  elsewhere.  until    peace    negotiations    were    concluded: 
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(2)  tor  the  right  to  revictual  Adrianoplc,  The  pest  wrought  great  havoc  among  the 
Scutari,  Janina  and  the  Turkish  detach-  Turks,  and  eye  witnesses  of  the  scenes  around 
ments  cut  off  by  the  alhes,  as  well  as  the  Bui-  the  Turkish  intrenchments  described  the 
gartan  battle  lines  at  Tchataija;  (3)  the  re-  suffering  and  death  as  horrible  in  the  extreme, 
moval  of  the  blockade  of  the  Dardanelles  and  For  miles  in  the  rear  of  the  Turkish  lines  the 
the  Adriatic  and  Egean  seas.  During  the  country  was  dotted  with  cholera  camps  and 
fortnight  preceding,  the  allied  advance  had  a  large  force  of  Red  Cross  and  Red  Crescent 
continued  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  (the  Turkish  society)  nurses  was  endeavoring 
Scutari,  however,  continued  to  hold  out  toalleviatethesufferingsof thevictims.  Stem 
against  the  efforts  of  the  Montenegrins  to  sanitary  measures  were  taken  by  both  Turk- 
take  it  and  Adrianople  maintained  a  heroic  ish  and  Bulgarian  commanders,  and  it  was 
resistance  to  the  Bulgarians.  On  November  believed  that  when  the  heavier  frosts  of 
18,  Monastir,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Mace-  early  December  arrived  that  the  plague  had 
donia,  surrendered  to  the  Servians  after  two  been  checked. 
days  of  hard  fighting  with  heavy  losses  on 

lK>th  sides.  Ser\-ian  armies  also  proceeded  e,„„'i  As  soon  as  the  armistice  had  been 
westward,  and  on  November  j8,  entered  ' laHtBtniiint  signed,  delegates  were  appointed 
Uurazzo,  the  port  on  the  Adriatic  which  for  °""      to  the  peace  conference,  toassem- 

many  years  has  been  the  aim  of  Ser\'ian  ambi-  ble  in  London  on  December  13.  The  Greek 
tion.  The  Greeks  and  Bulgarians  obtained  delegates  did  not  sign  the  armistice,  Greece 
other  minor  successes,  and  by  November  28,  reserving  to  herself  the  right  to  prosecute  the 
the  last  Turkish  force  of  any  considerable  war  in  the  meantime.  The  motives  of  ihe 
size  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia  had  surren-  Athens  government  in  not  giving  in  its  ad- 
dered  to  the  Bulgarians  and  Servians.  hesion  to  the  armistice  are  obscure,  but,  ac- 

cording to  printed  interviews  with  Bulgarian 
fl.im  «t     ^^*^  Bulgarian  attack  halted  at  and  Servian  public  men,  it  later  became  evi- 
oftKt      the   Tchataija   line   of  fortifica-   dent  that  this  action  was  taken  with  the 
chniita      tJQ„^^    constructed    in    1877    for   knowledge  and  approval  of  the  other  allies. 
the    |)urpose    of    protecting    Constantinople   One  reason  given  was  that  the  Hellenic  fleet 
against  the  Russians.     It  was  reported  more    might  be  left  free  to  continue  the  blockade 
than  once  that  the  Turks  had  checked  the  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Egean  coast  to 
Bulgarians  by  force  of  arms,  but  these  reports  prevent  the  Ottoman  government  from  re- 
were  denied  from  Sofia,  as  well  as  were  the  plenishing  its  supplies  for  the  army  by  sea. 
])ersistent  rumors  that  the  fear  of  the  cholera  Several  naval  engagements  between  Greek 
had  halted  the  armies  of  King  Ferdinand,   and  Turkish  \'essels   took   place   after   the 

conference  had  begun  its 
deliberations.  The  Greek 
warships  had  taken  a  num- 
ber of  islands  in  the  Egean, 
including  the  famous  Chios. 
It  may  be  that  Greece  de- 
sired to  regain  most  of  her 
ancient  province  of  Epirus 
before  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty,  so  that  she 
might  claim  it  at  once,  or 
that  she  might  actually  oc- 
cupy most  of  the  Egean 
islands.  A  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself  at  this  point. 
A  number  of  these  islands 
are  still  held  by  Italy.  The 
Treaty  of  Lausanne,  which 
ended  the  Turco-Italian  war 
(signed  at  Ouchy,  in  Swit- 
zerland, on  October  18,  and 
ratified  by  the  Italian  Par- 
liament on  December  4), 
pro\ided  that  these  Egean 
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inlands   should   be  given  back   to  Turkey  Turkey  would  be  the  cession  of  all  the  terri- 

only  on  condition  of  "guarantees  for   the  tory  captured  by  the  allied  troops,  thecapitu- 

pn^r   protection   of  inhabitants."     Since  iation  of  Adrianople,  Scutari,  Janina  and  the 

Turkey  could  not  give  these  guarantees,  Italy  Tchatalja  forts.  When  the  London  conference 

still  occupies  the  islands  and  Greece  may  was  agreed  upon.  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria 

not  capture  them.    But  the  Greek  navy  de-  is  reported  to  have  remarked,  that  it  was  more 

sired  to  hold  physical  possession  of  as  many  important  for  the  allies  to  appoint  their  best 

islands  as  possible,  on  the  assumption  that  men  as  delegates  than  it  had  been  to  get  their 

possession  is  at  least  nine  points  of  the  law.  best  generals  for  the  fighting — "because  in- 
competent   delegates   might    lose    over    the 

^i^^i^      It  was  seen  that  when  the  con-  council  table  what  our  brave  generals  and 

tiforttut    ference  assembler   at  St.  James  soldiers  have  won  on  the  battlefield." 
Omfiruia    Palace,  London,  with  Sir  Edward 

Grey,  British  Foreign  Minister,  as  official  ,^j„  ^„^,(j  Austro- Russian  relations  were  the 

host  for  Great  Britain  and  one  of  the  chief  and  AuHfa    storm  center  in  the  complicated 

movers  in  bringmg  about  the  agreement  of  ""*"      European    situation    which    last 

the  powers,  there  would  be  three  problems  to  month  hung  over  the  peace  conference  in 

solve.     In  their  order,  these  would  be  (i)  the  London  like  a  menacing  cloud.     We  have 

settlement  of  terms  between  Turkey  and  the  already  set  forth  in  these  pages  the  genesis 

allies;  (2)  an  absolute  agreement  between  the  and  complexity  of  the  Austrian-Ser\'ian  diffi- 

allics  themselves — it  having  been  reported  culty.     Servia,  a  land-locked  country,  has 

that  disagreements  had  arisen  between  them;  always  claimed  that  she  must  have  a  port, 

aod  (3)  the  extent  to  which  the  sreat  powers  Austria  and  Italy,  insisting  that  the  Adriatic 

would  revise  the  resulting  treaty  in  their  own  Sea  is  their  special  sphere  of  Influence,  deny 

interests.      The    delegates    from    Bulgaria,  the  right  of  Servia  to  hold  Durazzo,  on  the 

Serbia,   Montenegro,   and   Greece,   insisted  Albanian  coast,  which  is  the  particular  port 

that  the  minimum  terms  demanded   from  she  craves.     The  only  other  port  which  may 
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be  used  by  Servia  as  an  outlet  for  her  com-  on  the  American  market.    This  mobilization 

merce   and   expansion    is   Salonica   on   the  on  the  eve  of  the  conference  was  resented  in 

Egean.     This  has  also  been  for  years  marked  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  as  a  threat  to  the 

as  on  the  hne  of  Austrian  expansion  to  the  peace  of   the  continent.     Germany's  open 

southeast,    Servia,  moreover,  is  looked  upon  support  of  Austria  increased  the  gravity  of 

in  Vienna  as  merely  the  advance  guard  of  the  situation.     Three  noteworthy  declara- 

Kussia,  and  it  is  openly  insisted  by  Austrian  dons  of  policy,  made  during  November  and 

statesmen  that  an  Adriatic  or  Egean  port  early  December,  served  to  clear  the  European 

under  Servian  control  would  mean  practically  atmosphere  somewhat.    On  November  q  the 

the  advent  of  the  Rus^an  bear  upon  these  British   Premier,   Mr.   Asquith,   announced 

seas.     For   half   a    century   Germany   and  publicly  that  "British  opinion  is  unanimous 

Austria  have  looked  to  the  Near  East  as  the  on  the  point  that  the  victors  are  not  to  be 

direction  in  which  their  commercial,  as  well  robbedof  the  fruits  which  cost  them  so  dear." 
as  their  political  advance  must  take  its  course. 

The  menace  that  a  united  Balkan  confedera-  awmana     ^*"^  ^'^'*  °^  '^^  Archduke  Franz 
lion  would  opfMJse  to  this  expansion  ideal  is  suBoortt     Ferdinand,  the  heir  apparent  to 
shown   graphically   in   the   map  which   we  "'"'      the  Austrian   throne,   to  Berlin 
reproduce  here.  late  in  November  was  followed  by  a  statement 
from  the  German  Chancellor,  who  declared 
Last    month    Austria   mobilized  that  Germany  would  support  Austria  in  her 
PrtwMiiufi  troops  throughout  the  entire  ex-  legitimate  demands  upon  Ser\ia.    The  Chan- 
tent    of    her    polyglot    domain,  cellor  said: 
Russia,  for  her  pari,  concentrated  upwards  of  whtn  our  allies,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Italy, 
half  a  million   men  in   her   Polish  provinces  in  maintainii^  their  interests,  are  attacked  by  a 
on  her  German  and  Austrian  frontier.     One  'hird  party  and  thereby  threatened  in  their  inicr- 
feature  of  Austria's  wa,  pn^parations  par-  °'A' Sly^X'r.'ly'"'"'"' ""''"''= '''"' 
ticularly  mterestmg  to  Americans  was  the 

floating  of  a   loan    for   $25,000,000   in    the  This  was   followed,  on   December  6,   by  a 

United  States.    This  is  the  first  time  that  the  speech  by  Premier  Poincar^,  of  France,  in  the 

Viennese  government  has   borrowed  money  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  he 
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said:  "We  stand  by  our  allies  and  our  friend-  France  and  the  United  States.     Soon  after 

ships."     These  declarations  of    loyalty    to  the  constitution  was  proclaimed  by  the  Young 

political  friendships,  which  caused  a  good  deal  Turks,  the  new  regime  began  to  break  its 

of  discussion  in  the  press,  were  of  course  to  be  promises  to  the  Albanians  and  a  punitiye 

eicpected.     Nevertheless  they  had  the  eflect  expedition  was  sent  against  the  Malissori,  a . 

of  clearing  the  atmosphere,  and  undoubtedly  vigorous  Albanian  mountaineer  tribe.    This 

of  conducing  towards  the  preservation  of  that  Malissori  movement,  which  finally  grew  to 

important  but  curious  doctrine,  the  balance  such  proportions  that  it  presented  to  the 

of  £uixq>eaQ  power.  allies  opportunity  to  begin  the  war  just  closed. 

j^        The  chief  Austrian  contention,  ^^^  ^^     The  Albanians,  originally  Chris- 

AMmim     aftcF  her  refusal  to  permit  Servia  Aibani-ut    tians,    were   conquered   by   the 

''"*'*"      to  have  an  Adriatic  port,  is  for  the  "        Moslems  in  the  eleventh  century, 

autonomy  of  Albania.     In  this  she  is  sup-  but  did  not  wholly  embrace  the  Moslem 

ported  by  Italy,  and,  it  is  generally  believed,  faith.    There  are  about  3,000,000  of  them 

by  Russia  and  some  of  the  other  great  powers,  almost  ready  to  return  to  Christianity,  if  they 

Tlie  Albanian  question  is  a  thorny  one.    This  can  get  from  under  the  yoke  of  their  Turkish 

distinct,  vigorous,  and  unmanageable  people  oppressors.     By  granting  certain  demands  of 

have  been  for  some  time  the  largest  national  the  Albanian  Nationalist  Committee  in  1911 

element  in  European  Turkey.     Albania  has  the  government  of  the  Porte  made  a  national 

furnished  many  Turkish  statesmen  of  emi-  existence  for  the  Albanians  a  possibility,  and 

neoce.     Albanians  were  at  the  head  of  the  now   Europe   has  hit   upon   the   scheme  of 

army  that  deposed  Abdul  Hamid,  both  be-  setting  up  an  autonomous  Albania  as  a  curb 

cause  the  Albanians  were  modem  and  pro-  to   Servian  and    Greek   ambitions.      It  was 

gressive  in  their  spirit  and  also  because  the  reported  last  month  that,  at  the  meeting  of 

despotism  of  Abdul  Hamid  had  imposed  op-  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  Albanian  clubs 

pressive  regulations  upon  them.    When  the  held  in  Bucharest,  Ismail  Kemal,  an  Albanian 

.Albanians  were  forbidden  to  read  or  write  in  Moslem,   had   been   chosen   as   provisional 

their  native  tongue,  they  began  to  form  po-  head  of  the  new  Albanian  nation.    Ismail 

litical  organizations  in  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Kemal,  who  was  President  of  the  Counrll  <if 
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h;i[iil?.  Thi:  rcniaiilij  uf  ihc  Turkish  Knipirc  will 
hiivc  to  be  governed  by  an  internal ioiiiil  commis- 
sion henceforth  in  order  to  eivc  its  suffering  vic- 
tims a  chance  lo  straighten  thomselvc)-  up  and  be- 
come men  even  as  Ihc  Bulgarians,  (itci'ks  anJ 
Servians  have  done. 

P^  The  influences  that  are  working 
Autiria  to  bring  about  this  revolutionary 
*"*'  *"''  change  from  Turkish  to  interna- 
tional rule  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  the 
financial;  and  in  treating  of  this  phase  of  the 
crisis  the  Investor's  Review  forediadows  the 
eventual  break  up  of  the  Empire  of  the 
Hapsburgs  if  the  Austrian  Government 
forces  a  conflict  with  SerWa,  This  it  sees 
in  the  inevitable  crash  in  the  stock  markets 
of  Europe  if  a  general  war  should  break  out. 
It  says: 

Already  the  tension  in  Vienna  is  extreme,  and 
in  Budapest  it  is  at  the  agony  point.  Hungarian 
lirovincial  banks,  we  are  told,  arc  unable  to  obtain 
money  at  less  than  8  per  cent.,  and  as  8  per  cent,  is 
ihc  legal  maximum  they  are  permitted  to  charge 
for  loans  granted  by  them,  their  business  has 
reached  a  deadlock.  Money  is  just  as  dear  in 
\'ienna,  and  in  some  of  the  outlying  non- Teutonic 
provinces  of  the  empire,  runs  promoted  by  mobil- 
i/alion  or  rumors  of  such,  have  begun  upon  the 
savings  banks.  These  runs  have  but  to  combine 
and  spread  to  the  great  Austrian  savings  bank  it- 
self and  the  government  of  the  Hapsburgs  will  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  paralysis.  One  of  these  days 
unless  it  alters  its  attitude  towards  its  weaker 
State  under  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  is  a  liberal  neighbors  it,  too,  will  die,  Austrian  statesmen 
statesman  with  a  wide  European  education.  ^^'"  f^  unteachable  at  times  as  the  Turk.  No 
Wc  hop,,  next  mo„lh,  to  giv,  our  readers  ¥K' uThr^iilCl'C'X'.r^nrofX 
more  detailed  information  about  this  little  intermcdiateperiodhasalreadycostsuchenormous 
and  obscure  but  interesting  European  sums  of  money  that  la  kauie finance  itself  has  bc- 
people,  who  have  suffered  so  much  from  come  paralyzed,  or  is  locking  up  its  means  until 
Turkey.  *^"^'  '""^^  "'"^' 

«M  fofojn  ^^^  Review  then  goes  on  to  quote 
Btcome  M.  Edmond  Thery,  the  eminent 
'""""'  French  economist  who  has  been 
pointing  out  that  the  depreciation  of  securities 
upon  the  European  stock  markets  had  already 
reached  between  £1,200,000,000  and  £1^400,- 
ooo,ooosinceMontenegrodeclared  war  against 
Turkey.  What  the  depreciation  would  be 
were  a  great  war  to  break  out  the  imagination 
cannot  reckon.  M.  Thery  says  Europe  holds 
£30,000,000,000  of  marketable  securities 
and  between  £2,000,000,000  and  £2,500,000,- 
000  of  bank  notes,  cheques  and  commercial 
bills  in  circulation.  Against  all  this  Europe 
together  holds  only  between  £1,400,000,000 
and  £1,600,000,000  in  cash,  of  which  a  gooti 
third  is  locked  up  in  state  treasuries  or  in 
the  vaults  of  the  note  issuing  banks.  This  ab- 
normal condition  of  things  is  being  availed 
of  by  the  controllers  of  the  world's  cash  to 
dictate  terms  to  the  governments  believed  to 


TKiEoranait  ^  ^^  ^^^  °^  ^^^  peace  conter- 
itiHHiiPBwr  ence  in  London,  it  seemed  that 
an  lact  ^f,gj  |.j^g  French  call  la  haute 
finance  dominated  the  general  European 
situation.  The  great  banking  groups  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  were  saying 
the  word  as  to  war  and  peace.  The  Investor's 
Review,  a  financial  paper  of  London,  which 
often  seems  to  speak  with  inside  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on,  in  a  recent  issue  hints 
at  the  practical  extinction  of  Turkish  rule 
in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire. Dealing  with  the  problem  of  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  territories  liberated  from 
the  grasp  of  the  Turk,  it  says: 

There  is  also  the  question— what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  Turk  himself?  Probably,  as  we  have  said 
before,  some  strips  of  territory  will  be  nominally 
left  to  him  in  Europe  to  "save  his  face,"  but  the 
real  government,  not  only  of  European  Turkey, 
but  0/  Asiatic  at  viell.  must  now  pass  into  other 
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be  opix>sed  to  the  policy  of  Turkish  dismem- 
berment or  internationalization,  and  French 
financiers  who  are  supporting  that  policy 
refuse  to  loan  either  to  Germany  or  Austria. 
German  borrowers  have  offered  5^  per 
cent  in  Paris  for  money  without  being  able 
to  find  it,  and  Vienna  has  offered  almost  any 
rate  lenders  chose  to  ask  in  order  to  obtain 
the  help  without  which  a  catastrophic  crisis 
may  soon  devastate  the  Hapsburg  Empire. 
On  December  9  it  was  announced  that  the 
Austrian  government  had  succeeded  in  plac- 
ing a  loan  for  $25,000,000  in  New  York.  The 
power  of  finance  and  the  force  of  events  are 
holding  governments  as  in  a  vise,  and  what 
the  end  of  it  will  be  cannot  be  foreseen,  al- 
though the  floating  of  the  loan  in  this  country 
is  held  by  American  bankers  to  be  an  indica- 
tion that  the  word  is  peace.  The  resigna- 
tions of  the  Austrian  Minister  of  War, 
General  von  Auffenberg,  and  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  General  Staff, 
Field  Marshal  Schemua,  seem  to  imply  that 
there  is  a  serious  military  crisis  in  Austria- 
Hungary;  and  Dr.  Schiemann,  in  his  weekly 
re\'iew  of  the  week's  foreign  f>olitics  in  the 
Berlin  Kreuz  Zeilung,  has  asked  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Russian  concentrations  on  the 
Austro-Hungarian  frontier,  and  the  rush  of 
Galidan  landowners  to  increase  their  insur- 
ance with  London  companies.  Taking  things 
altogether,  the  clouds  overhanging  Europe 
do  not  show  very  many  signs  of  dispersing 
with  the  New  Year. 

£g(tPttob9  ^^^  uneasiness  of  the  Moham- 
a  British  medans  in  Egypt  following  the 
nttetorate  proclamation  from  Constanti- 
nople, in  November,  of  a  Holy  War  against 
Christians,  has  impelled  the  British  govern- 
ment to  announce  the  early  promulgation  of 
a  constitution  for  Egypt.  This  idea  had  been 
projected  for  some  t^me,  in  fact,  ever  since, 
under  the  consulship  of  Lord  Cromer,  the 
growth  of  the  Nationalist  movement  had 
attained  serious  proportions.  According  to 
reports  from  Cairo,  the  chamber  provided  for 
under  the  constitution  will  consist  of  77  mem- 
bers, 35  to  be  nominated  by  the  government, 
and  42  elected  by  the  indirect  method  already 
employed  in  choosing  members  of  the  present 
legislative  council.  The  power  of  the  cham- 
ber will  be  restricted  and  will  fall  far  short 
of  responsible  government.  They  will  per- 
mit the  chamber  to  decide  unimportant 
matters  of  education  and  agriculture.  Theo- 
retically Egypt  has  a  wide  suffrage  based  on 
a  small  property  qualification,  but  for  all 
election  purposes  the  complex  indirect  elec- 


tipn  system  prevails.  Early  in  December 
the  governing  committee  of  the  Egyptian 
Nationalist  party  met  in  Cairo  to  elect  a  suc- 
cessor as  leader  to  Mohammed  Farid  Bey, 
who  was  compelled  to  resign  some  time  ago, 
owing  to  "pernicious  activity"  in  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Italy.  Its  choice  fell 
on  another  Nationalist,  although  one  of  less 
open  anti-English  sentiments.  Last  month 
the  London  journals  hinted  at  the  proclama- 
tion in  the  near  future  of  a  British  protect- 
orate over  Egypt. 


Russia 


n«-,«  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  when  the  attention 
Aooressiue  of  the  whole  world  was  being 
in  Mongolia  concentrated  on  the  drama  then 
enacted  in  the  Balkans,  Russia,  true  to  her 
traditional  policy,  was  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation  to  further  her  own  ends  in  the 
Far  East.  The  Russo-Mongolian  treaty 
recently  concluded,  by  which  Russia  has 
practically  guaranteed  the  independence  of 
Mongolia  from  China  is  a  move  of  far-reach- 
ing consequence.  The  underlying  principle 
of  this  move  is:  divida  et  impera.  One  has 
only  to  examine  the  articles  of  the  agreement 
to  see  what  it  will  ultimately  lead  to.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Ryekhf  the  well  informed 
journal  of  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  promises  the  Mongols 
"  her  assistance  in  preserving  their  established 
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autonomy,  i.  e.,  in  supporting  their  rights  is  called  the  ''Tsaji-Yi-Yuan"  and  the  lower 

to  disallow  Chinese  administration  on  their  house"  Chung- Yi- Yuan."     Each  of  the  prov- 

lerritory,  in  maintaining  their  own  national  inces  is  represented  by  lo  members  in  the 

troops  in  barring  the  admission  of  Chinese  *'Tsan-Yi-Yuan,"  indirectly  chosen  by  the 

troops,  and  in  disallowing  colonization  of  provincial  assembly.     Mongolia  is  given  27 

Mongolian  lands  by  China."     The  Mongol-  representatives  in  the  upper  house,  elected 

ian  government,  on  the  other  hand,  pledges  by  its   special   electoral  college.    Likewise, 

itself  "not  to  conclude  any  treaties  conflicting  Tibet  has  10  and  Chinghai  (Kokonor)  has 

with  these  principles  and  to  grant  Russian  three.      A  unique  feature  is  the  representa- 

subjects  in  Mongolia  rights  they  previously  tion  of  8  members  accorded  to  the  Central 

enjoyed."     Commenting   upon   the   hostile  Educational  Society  (similar  to  University 

attitude  the  Chinese  government  has  shown  representation  in  British  Parliament),  and  of 

toward  the  mission  of  Mr.  Korostovetz,  the  6  members  to  the  Chinese  residents  abroad. 

Russian  envoy  in  Urga,  the  Ryekh  signifi-  There  are  nearly  four  hundred  members  in 

cantly  remarks:   "Nevertheless,  it  will  have  the  Tsan-Yi-Yuan.    They  serve  for  the  term 

to  reckon  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  of  6  years,  one  third  to  retire  every  two  years, 
to  change  which  is  no  longer  within  the  f>ower 

of  China."    The  spectacle  of  Russia  uphold-  For  a       Representatives   in   the  lower 

^9  A  V  sn  #v  w%  A  #1  ^ 

ing  Mongolian  autonomy — by  force,  if  neces-      Republican    house,   or    Chung- Yi- Yuan,    are 
sary — is  truly  inspiring!  Government  apf>ortioned  among  the  provinces 

and  territories  according  to  population.    The 

Ruasif  In     ^^^  thosc  who  know  the  fate  of  unit  of  representation  is  one  representative  for 

the        Finland  will  not  mistake  the  in-  every  800,000  inhabitants.    But  if  a  province 

^'''''*  tentions  of  Russia.  Finland  has  has  less  than  8,000,000  inhabitants,  it  shall 
enjoyed  the  autonomy  guaranteed  to  her  by  nevertheless  be  entitled  to  10  representatives. 
Alexander  I  for  over  a  hundred  years  and  now  Accordingly,  the  metropolitan  province  of 
the  Russian  government  urged  by  the  Na-  Chili  (the  largest)  is  represented  by  46  mem- 
tionalist  press,  particularly  the  Novoye  bers,  while  the  recently  created  province  of 
Vremyay  has  declared  Finland's  constitution  Hsinchiang  has  only  10  members.  The 
null  and  void,  and  is  introducing  there  the  Chung- Yi- Yuan  has  a  membership  of  nearly 
general  laws  of  the  empire.  The  Finnish  six  hundred,  and  the  term  of  service  is  three 
authorities,  those  who  have  not  sold  their  years.  Suffrage  is  granted  to  (i)  those  who 
birthright,  have  adopted  a  policy  of  passive  pay  a  direct  tax  of  $2  or  more,  (2)  those  who 
resistance,  the  only  thing  left  for  them  to  are  owners  individually  of  immovable  prop- 
do  under  the  circumstances,  and  one  coura-  erty  to  the  value  of  $500  or  more,  (3)  those 
geously  and  persistently  opposing  Russian  who  are  graduates  from  institutions  of  learn- 
encroachment.  The  Russian  government  ing  of  certain  grade,  and  (4)  those  who  possess 
responds  by  putting  Finnish  officials  in  St.  educational  qualifications  equivalent  to  those 
Petersburg  prisons,  and  trying  them  as  polit-  possessed  by  graduates  from  institutions  of 
ical  offenders.  Europe,  to  whom  Finland  is  learning  of  certain  grade.  According  to  a 
vainly  looking  for  support,  is  too  busy  with  recent  report,  there  are  approximately  30,- 
selfish  interests  to  heed  the  supplications  of  000,000  persons  of  voting  age,  but  so  far  only 
the  heroic  nation  which  is  being  strangled  by  about  2,000,000  have  been  qualified  to  vote 
the  Russian  bear.  at  the  first  national  election.    The  newly 

elected  representatives  are  called  to  assemble 

Chinese      Recently  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  at  Peking  during  the  present  month  to  adopt 
Elections  This  Chinese    National    Council    and  a  permanent  constitution  and  to  organize  a 

Month  promulgated  by  President  Yuan  government  under  it.  A  committee  consisting 
Shih-Kai  for  the  organization  in  permanent  of  an  equal  number  of  members  elected  from 
form  of  a  constitutional  government  to  take  amongst  the  members  of  each  house  will  be 
the  place  of  the  present  provisional  govern-  assigned  the  task  of  drafting  the  constitution, 
rpent.  In  accordance  with  its  provisions,  which  will  be  adopted  by  both  houses  in  joint 
general  elections  are  now  being  held  in  all  the  session.  It  has  been  intimated  by  Secretary- 
provinces  to  choose  representatives  to  form  the  Knox,  in  a  recent  letter  to  a  Pacific  Coast 
national  legislature,  to  be  known  as  the  "Yi-  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  the  Chinese 
Yuan"  or  National  Assembly.  The  Assem-  Republic  will  be  formally  recognized  by  the 
biy  is  bicameral  in  form.    The  upper  house  United  States  after  the  January  elections. 


"HOUSE  MANAGERS"  OF  THE  ARCHBALD  IMPEACHMENT  CASE 
mxr  an  memben  of  tbe  Home  Judiciiry  CommitUc  and  an  proKcuting  the  iinptichment  cau  before  the  United  Su 
Soate.     XMl  \o  rislit:    RepraenUli%n  George  W.  Norris  of  Nebraalia;  Paul  HowUnd  of  Ohio:  Edwin  Y.  Webb  of  No 
Cwiituu-.    Hcaiy  D.  Claytoa  (Chaitman]  of  Alabama;  John  C.  Floj^  of  Arkauaa;  John  A.  Sterlinf  of  Illinois;  and  J< 
W.  DsTia  of  Wot  Vuvinu) 
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I 


PftOCKBDINGS  IN  CONGRBSS 

.  _.    _ .  —The  Sixty-second  Congress  as- 
aetnbles  (or  the  short  scs^on. 

EJeramber  3.^ — The  first  portion  of  the  Presi- 
dcDt's  annual  message,  dealing  with  our  foreign 
rvJUations,  isreceivedandreadin  both  branche9.  .  .  . 
The  Senate  sits  as  a  court  of  impeachment  to  try 
Judge  Robert  W.  Archbald,  of  the  Commerce 
Court,  and  heara  the  opening  statements  on  both 

E>ecember  4. — In  the  Senate,  the  hearing  of  evi- 
dnm  is  begun  in  the  impeachment  proceedings 
ag^iut  Judge  Archbald. . .  .  The  House  passes  a 
measure  granting  pensions  to  widows  and  children 
of  veterans  (A  the  wars  with  Spain  and  in  the 
Philippines. 

DecMnber  5. — The  House  passes  the  Adamson 
ball  auihoriring  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
siaa  to  maiie  a  phyucal  valuation  of  railroad  prop- 
erty. 

Detember  6.— The  second  portion  of  the  Presi- 
deiM's  annual  message — dealing  with  fiscal,  judi- 
cial, military,  and  insular  affairs — is  received  and 
read  in  both  branches. 

December  9, — The  House  passes  the  Legisla- 
tive, Executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  bill, 
(*34.900,583). 


December  12, — In  the  House,  the  seat  occupi 
by  Charles  C.  Bowman  (Rep.,  i'a,)  is  declared  \ 
cant  because  of  methods  employed  in  his  electit 

Decemberi4. — The  House  discusses  the  lilerai 
test  immigration  bill  prepared  by  Mr.  Burni 
(Dem.,  Ala.). 

December  16. — In  the  Senate,  ihe  lawyers  I 
Judge  Archbald  in  the  impeachment  procccdir 
begin  the  preEcntation  of  their  dcfcnsi;. 


POLITICS  A 


B  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 


November  18. — Tlie  Unilcd  Stales  Suprer 
Court,  ordering  the  dissolution  of  the  so-call 
Bathtub  Trust,  holds  that  "license  agreemenli 
are  illegal  and  that  there  can  be  no  monopoly 
the  unpatented  product  of  a  patented  machine- 
November  20.— Simultaneous  raids  by  po: 
oHice  inspectors  in  twenty-two  States  result 
more  than  a  hundred  arrests  for  the  sale  of  illcf 
medicines  and  mcdicul  devices.  .  .  ,  Carmi  Thorn 
son  is  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
November  39. — William  PurneTl  Jackson  (Re| 
is  appointed  United  States  Senator  from  Mai 
land,  succeeding  the  late  Isidor  Rayner.  . 
Charles  H.  Hyde,  formerly  City  Chamberlain. 
found  guilty  of  bribery  in  the  manipulalion 
New  York  City  funds  on  dfpc)sii. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


HodKn, 


November  30. — The  official  returns  of  the  vole 
for  (Governor  in  Kansas  show  that  George  H, 
Hodges  (Dcm.)  defeated  Arthur  Capper  (Rep.)- 

I>ccembcr  2. — The  United  States  Supreme  Court 
orders  the  dissolution  of  the  merger  of  the  Union 
I'at-itic  and  Southern  Pacific  railroad  systems, 
under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  law. 

December  3. — ^Twcnty- seven  State  executives 
attend  the  ojiening  session  of  the  fifth  annual 
Conference  of  Governors,  at  Richmond,  Va.  .  .  . 
A  federal  grand  jury  at  New  York  begins  an  in- 
quiry into  the  alleged  agreement  Iwtwecn  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Haclford  Railroad  and  the 
Grand    Trunk    Railway,    by    which    competition 

December  5. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in 
his  annual  report  to  Congress,  asks  for  the  authori- 
zation of  three  first-class  battleships, 

December  6.— The  annual  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  states  that  the  value  of  farm 
pnKiucts  reached  a  figure  half  a  million  dollars 
gri'ater  than  that  of  any  preceding  year.  .  .  . 
Ther>il<>rc  Douglas  Robinson  is  elected  chairman 
of  the  New  \"i)rk  State  Progressive  Committee. 

December  7.— .^  committee  of  nine  Governors 
is  selected  nl  the  closing  session  of  the  Governors' 
Conference,  In  inquire  into  land  credit  sysiems- 
.  .  .  Twenty  thousand  skilled  laborers  in  the 
Unileii  States  navy  yards  are  placed  in  the  civil 


Decern  I  )er  9.— The  House  cc 
gating  the  .illcged  Money  Trust 
ings  at  Washington  a 
loastcrn  bankers. 


December  10. — A  national  conference  of  leaden 
of  the  Progressive  party,  held  at  Chicago,  bat- 
tended  by  more  than  a  thousand  persons  and  is  ad- 
dressed by  ex-President  Roosevelt. 

December  141— -A  suit  to  dissolve  the  so-called 
Butter  Trust  is  begun  by  the  Government  in  the 
District  Court  at  Chicago. 

December  i6.^MJovernor  Donaghey  of  Arkan- 
sas, as  a  protest  against  the  convict-lease  system. 
pardons  360  prisoners.  .  .  .  The  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  the  Government  has  failed  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  combination  of  the  eoal-carrjHt^ 
roads  of  the  East,  but  orders  the  cancellation  oi 
the  so-called  65  per  cent,  contracts  with  inde- 
pendent dealers. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

November  2 1 . — The  second  session  of  ibr 
twelfth  Canadian  Parliament  is  opened  hy  the 
Duke  of  Con  naught. 

November  J8. — The  fourth  Russian  Duma  as- 
sembles at  St.  Petersburg. 

December  2.— Archbishop  Adolf o  Alejandro 
Nouel  is  elected  Provisional  Pre^dent  of  Santo 
Domingo  for  a  period  of  two  years.  .  .  .  Lieuten. 
ant-General  Uyehera  tenders  his  resignation  a» 
Japanese  Minister  of  War,  because  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Government  to  increase  the  army. 

December  4. — The  Italian  Parliament  ratifies 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey.  .  .  .  Prcmiff 
Saionji  and  the  other  members  of  the  Japanese 
cabinet  resign. 

December  5.— The  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
introduces  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  appn>- 
priating  $35,000,000  for  the  construction  of  three 
powerful  battleships,  as  Canada's  gift  for  the  em- 
pire's defense  (sec  page  63). 

December  6. — Lieutenant-Genera  I  Count  Tet- 
auchi  is  appointed  Premier  of  Japan. 

December  7. — A  bill  is  introduced  in  the  German 
Reichstag  creating  a  private  monopoly  in  petro- 
leum, under  Government  control. 

Decemlier  g. — The  Austrian  Minister  of  War 
and  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  resign  their 
offices. 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

November  22. — It  is  reported  from  Vienna  that 
large  bodies  of  Austrian  troops  arc  massed  on  the 
Servian  border,  because  of  threatened  complica- 
tions over  the  war  with  Turkey.  .  .  .  Theodore 
Marburg  is  named  as  American  n  '  '  "  ' 

gium. 

November    23. — T 
Calero,  Mexican  ambassador  t< 
is  announced  at  Washington. 

December  a  .'''he  (ierman  Chancellc)r,  speak- 
ing in  the  Rcir  '  ik  and  referring  to  the  Balkan 
controversy,  d.  ,res  that  Germany  would  assist 
Austria- Hungarv  and  Italy  if  those  countries  were 
attacked  by  a  ^hird  party. 

December  6.— .\ustria  and  Italy  protest  to 
Greece  against  (he  Iwmbardment  of  -Avlona,  the 
capital  of  Albania  (Turkey). 

Decemlter  7.— It  is  othcially  announced  at  Ber- 
lin that  the  Triple  Alliance  between  Austria- 
Hungary,  (Germany,  and   Italy  has  been  renewed. 


RECORD  OF  CURRliXT  KVIiXTS 


l)«:cmber  9.— f.ireat  Britain  formally  denianila 
ihai  ihc  United  States  either  repeal  the  measure 
j^nting  free  passage  to  American  ships  through 
ihr  Panama  Canal  or  submit  the  matter  to  arbi- 


.ire  reported  daily  in  and  around  Constantinople. 
yf  oif  iheni  fatal.  .  .  .  Monastir,  the  remaining 
Turkish  stronghold  in  Macedonia,  is  surrendered 
10  the  Servian  troops  after  three  days'  desperate 
lighting,  in  which  io,(kk)  Turkish  soldiers  are 
killed  or  wounded. 

Sovember  2 1 . — ^Turkey  rejects  the  terms  offered 
by  the  allies  for  the  arrangement  of  an  armistice. 
Soi'ember  38. — The  Servian  army  occupies  the 
pert  of  Durazzo,  Albania. 

No('einber  19. — It  is  stated  at  5>oRa  that  Servian 
troops  recently  captured  9,000  Turkish  soldiers, 
including  two  generals,  south  of  Adrianople. 

Novcmbef  30. — The  Turkish  cabinet  appro\'es 
the  protocol  of  an  armistice.  .  .  .  Servian  troops 
filter  the  town  of  Durazzo  and  haul  down  the  Al- 
lianian  Rag. 

December  3. — A  fourtcen-days  armistice  is 
signed  at  Baghchetch  by  representatives  of  Turkey 
and  Bulgaria,  Servia,  and  Montenegro;  Greece 
Tefuaes  to  sign  the  agreement;  peace  negotiations 
are  to  begin  at  London  on  December  16, 

December  5. — It  is  officially  announced  at 
.\thcns  that  representatives  of  Greece  will  partici- 
pate in   the   peace   conference   at   London 

Two  Greek  gunboats  bombard  Aviona,  Albania. 

December  16, — The  plenipotentiaries  of  Bul- 
garia, Servia,  Montenegro,  Greece,  and  Turkey 
meet  in  St.  James'  Palace,  London,  to  arran^ 
term*  of  peace.  ...  It  is  reported  at  Constanti- 
nople that  the  Turkish  fleet  was  victorious  in  an  cuiimi.ii.,  ji..>">»rE«init.  "I'luniiiim.  i,  c. 
engagement  with  Greek  vessels  near  the  Dardan-  the  late  senator  isidoh  bavner,  of  m  \hyi.ami 
ellrs,  during  which  several  ships  were  sunk. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCBS  OF  THE   MONTH  November    15.— Representatives    from    many 

V         u       D  TL  .  J    I  .L    ■  I     J    States  meet  at  New  York  City,  under  the  auspices 

November  18-20.— The  western  end  of  the  island  ^f  ^^^  National  Civic  Federation,  to  discuss  the 
of  Jamaica  is  devastated  by  a  hurricane  and  tidal  ^^^  „(  ^„i(^^  state  legislation  in  the  field  of 
•ave;  more  than  100  persons  lose  their  lives.  workmen's    compensation     and     employers'    lia- 

N'ovtmber  20. — A  boiler  explosion  on  the  Jap-    bility 
anese  cruiser  iVwAinkiUs  twenty  members  of  the        November   26.-Joseph  J.   Ettor,   Arturo  Gio- 
"'*''  vannitti    and    Joseph    Caruso   are   acquitted    of 

November  ai. — The  fourth  convention  of  the  charges  of  murder  in  connection  with  the  death  of 
National  Woman  Suflfrage  Association  is  opened  ^  woman  in  a  riot  during  the  textile  strike  at  Law- 
at   Philadelphia.  .  .  .  Andrew    Carnegie,    through    rence   Mass. 

ibe  Carnegie  Corporation,  offers  an  annual  pen-  November  30.— The  British  Uwn-tennis  team 
»on  of  fc5,ooo  for  future  ex-Prestdents  and  their  j^f^^^  ^j,^  Australian  defenders  in  the  final  match 
^°^  for  the  Davis  Cup,  at  Melbourne. 

November  22.— John  Schrank,  who  attempted  December  3.— Eleven  persons  are  killed  in  a 
10  a««nate  ex-Prtaident  Roosevelt,  is  pro-  ^ear-end  collisTon  of  passenger  trains  near  Dresden. 
nourtced  insane  at  Milwaukee  and  committed  to   qj^j^j  ^        * 

..."                t,          ,   r-                .         ,1     .  J  December  4.— The  opening  session  of  the  Na- 

November  a3.-Samuel   Gompers   is   reflected  ^■^„^^  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  at  Washing- 

preadent  of  the  Amencan  Federa  ion  of  Labor  at  ■   addressed  by  President  Taft. 

the  cloiing  session  of  the  annual  convention  m  '          ,               ^1             ...                 ■ 

Rochestef  December  10.— Ten  thousand  railway  employees 

.-_      L                Ti.              J      t   .u      D       J      t  in  northern  England  are  on  strike  because  of  the 

November   a4-The   award   of   the   Bwrd   of  disciplining  of  an  engineer  charged  with  inioxica- 

.yUtration  in   the  dispute  between  the  Eastern  ^-^^^  t-         s                 6                   » 

nilrcads  and  the  locomotive  engineers  is   made  „'         ,                 ,              .  ■     j             j  i 

public;   State  and  federal  wage  commissions  are  _  December  11.— A  new  altitude  record  for  aero- 

wommended,    a    standard     minimum    wage    U  planes  (19.000  feet)  is  created  by  Roland  G.  Gar- 

idopted,  and  general  wage  increases  are  granted,  ros.  at  Tunis. 

■    The   International   Socialist   Congress   meets  December  14.— The Engli.shrailwaystrikecomes 

at  Base!,  Switzerland.  to  an  end. 


inn.  AMlLKlL.Aiy  KiL.Vlt.W  Ul-  KEVIEWS 
OBITUARY 


November  i6. — Dr.  Isaac  Norton  Rendalt, 
president  of  Lincoln  University  (Pennsylvania),  87. 

November  i7.^oseph  M.  Terrell,  formerly 
C.overnor  of  Georgia  and  United  States  Senator, 
52.  .  .  .  George  Olwr,  a  well-known  producer  of 
open-air  plays,  63. 

November  iH. — Major-Gen.  Henry  Clay  Mcr- 
riam,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  75. 

November  zo, — Rev.  Dr.  Georee  Augustus 
Gates,  president  of  Fisk  University,  Nashville,  61. 

November  23. — Herman  S.  Hoffman,  Bishop  of 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  71.  .  .  ,  Charles 
Bourscul,  believed  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  tele- 
phone, 8j.  .  .  ,  Sir  Edward  Seaborne  Clouston,  a 
prominent  Canadian  banker,  63. 

November  24, — William  Luke,  a  promineni 
paper  manufacturer,  83. .  . .  Dr.  Markar  Dadirrian, 
manufacturerofawell-known  summer  beverage,  72. 

November  25. — Isidor  Rayner,  United  States 
Senator  from  Marj'land,  62.  .  .  .  Dr.  James  Woods 
McLane.  a  prominent  New  York  physician  and 
writer  on  medical  topics,  74.  .  .  .  Frank  Hall  Scott, 
president  of  the  Century  Company,  publishers,  64. 
.  .  .  William  Flavelle  Nionypenny,  director  of  the 
London  Times,  46.  ...  Sir  Horace  Edward  Moss,  a 
pioneer  English  music-hall  manager,  60. 

November  26. — Princess  Marie,  mother  of  King 
Albert  of  Bclsium,  67.  ,  .  .  Robert  Knight,  the 
largest  owner  of  cotton  mills  in  the  world,  86. 

November  27. — John  Percival  Jones,  formerly 
and  for  thirty  years  a  United  States  Senator  from 
Nevada,  84.  .  .  .  Prof.  Daniel  Bonbright,  formerly 
acting  president  of  Northwestern  University,  81, 

November  28. — Col.  James  Gordon,  of  Missis- 
sippi, recently  United  Slates  Senator  for  a  short 


period,  79.  .  .  .  Col.  Daniel  Moore  Ransdell, 
sergcant'at-arma  of  the  United  Stales  Senate.  70. 
.  ,  .  Dr.  Edward  Curtis,  of  New  York,  noted  for 
his  development  of  the  art  of  microphotography, 
7j Dr.   Elizabeth   C.   Keller,  of   Boston,    a 

Sioneer  woman  surgeon,  75-  .  -  .  Dr.  John  D, 
IcGill,  a  distinguished  New  Jersey  surgeon,  66. 

November  29. — Dr.  William  Waugh  Smith, 
pre^dent  of  Randolph  Macon  Colleges  and 
Academies  (Virginia). 

November  30. — Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Collycr,  the 
noted  Unitarian  clergyman,  84. 

December  l.— Col.  Silas  Wright  Burt,  a  promi- 
nent advocate  of  civil-service  reform,  82. 

December  2. — Albert  Keith  Smiley,  founder  of 
the  l^ke  Mohonk  Conferences.  84.  .  .  .  Dr.  Adam 
H.  Fellcrolf,  president  of  Girard  College  for 
twenty-eight  years,  71,  .  .  ,  Prof.  'Eben  Jenks 
Loomis,  astronomer  and  naturalist,  84.  .  .  .  Edwin 
Smith,  inventor  of  astronomical  methods  and 
instruments.  60.  .  .  .  Prof.  Otis  Bardwell  Boiso. 
of   the    Peabody  Conservatory  of   Music,    Balti- 

December  3.— Prof.  William  Armstrong  Buck- 
hout,  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  66.  .  .  . 
George  Albert  Kimball,  chief  engineer  of  the  Bos- 
ton Elevated  Railway  Company,  63.  .  .  .  Dr.  Alici- 
Bunker  Slockham,  phy.sician  and  author,  79.  .  .  , 
Rev.  Joshiw  Kimber,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  tho 
Domestic  and  Foreign  iVlis<>ionar}'  Society  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  77. 

December  4.— Col.  Archilrald  Gracie,  U.  S.  A.. 
retired,  54.  .  .  .  Gen.  Julius  Stahel,  veteran  of  tht.- 
Civil  War,  87. 

December  5. — Dr.  Nathan  G.  Ward,  an  eminent 
surgeon  of  Philadelphia.  .  .  ,  Capt.  J.  W.  Meese,  n 
veieran  of  the  Civil  War,  71. 
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tk^^mber  6. — Jonathan  Scott  Hartley,  a  well-        December  lo. — George  Burnham,  of  the  Baiti-, 

knovB    Kulptor,     &J.  .  .  .  Leander    P.     Mitchell,  win  Locomotive  Works,  95.  ' 
mi  HI  ComptrolkT  of  the  United  Stales  Treas- 

ufv,  ^  _  December     12. — Luitpold,    Prince     Regent    o( 
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CARTOONS   OF  THE   MONTH 


\\l. 


Joekry  "B**!  Trait.- 


E  JUUK 

ffliDtedon  "Coiuiimn" 

r»riial  (New  Vorkl 


ttinc  into  the  Civil 
iBJtioDs.  deprives  U 
tor  the  faithful) 
n  (Portland) 


The  cartoons  on  this  page  reflect  opinion  on 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  situations  dealing 
with  the  Progressive  Party,  the  tariff,  and 
the  President's  civil  service  activities. 


of  the  task  of  tirifl  ruision)  tou(h  my  Stalo's  inlcrcil" 

From  th<:  T„bu.,e  (South  Bend.  Indiana)  From  the  Suh  (New  Yofk) 


X  the  tariff,  but  dost 


WOODROW  WILSON,   "WELi,  GENTLEMEN.  ALL  BIGHTI" 

■ppanntly  Intends  to  convoy  the  ides  that  while   Mean.  Taft  and  R 
Mr.  Wilson  captured   the  Praidential  prJM) 


^i±^i5i:!!: 


:    Woodrow    Wilv 


nUi.  AMJ:KK.i.\    Kt.\II-A\    (>/'  KJ;\  I/MS 


"SHE  WONT   LET  ME 

..  ^,   ....  ^....^  Tmnk  H. 

u  been  popularly 


Trunk  Railroad  of  its  project  oFbuildint 


The  cartoons  on  this  page  deal  with  the 
New  Haven  Railroad  situation  and  with 
the  government's  activities  in  the  matter  of 
trust  regulation.  Editorial  comment  on  these 
subjects  will  be  found  on  pages  lo  to  14. 


rnal  (Je»et'  City.  X.  J.) 


CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MOXTB 


Mr.  Bryan  is  filling  a  large  place  in  the  ally  believed,  but  whether  official  or  not,  is  as 

^(eculative  discussion  regarding  the  make-up  yet  unknown  to  the  public.     His  name  has 

of  the  new  President's  Cabinet.    That  he  will  been  connected  with  several  cabinet  positions, 

bea  dose  ad^ser  to  President  Wilson  is  gener-  particularly  that  of  Secretary  of  State. 
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CARTOOXS  OF  THE  MONTH 


From  Iho  BagU  (Brooltlyo.  f 


THE   PHASES  OF  THE  TURKISH  MOON 
-.n— in  lafc  l^it  quarter— Ihe 

li.m  (ir>».ll  Balkan  War  (19U) 

From  Kikmki  (\'icnna) 


A   MESSAGE    FROM   THE    NEW   GOV- 
ERNOR  OF   NEW  YORK 

IHoD.  William  Sulier.  whose  term  as  Governor  of  New  York  begins  on  New  Year's  Day,  in  response 
to  a  request  from  the  editor  of  this  Review,  sendj  the  following  message,  as  to  the  spirit  and  purpose 
with  which  he  enters  upon  his  work,  to  our  readers  throughout  the  country,  who  will  observe  his  further 

Eublic  career  with  especial  interest.    It  is  a  tine  avowal  that  Mr.  Sulzcr  here  makes;   and  it  will  bring 
im  many  good  wishes  from  those  who  know  how  important  is  the  work  of  his  office. — The  Editok) 

"JTIE  Governorship  of  the  Stale  of  Sew  York  safely  of  any  man  holding  a  high  executive  post- 
■^  is  everywhere  regarded  the  highest  elective  tion  is  to  make  every  public  action  fully  re- 
office  in  the  United  Stales  save  only  the  Presi-  sponsive  to  the  highest  and  most  serious  motive 
dency.  I  realize  fully  the  responsibility  it  of  which  he  is  capable.  We  are  entering  a  new 
entails  and  know  something  of  the  problems  I  era  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  America. 
must  meet  and  solve.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  Peo  j^e  care  very  little  for  parties ,  but  they  do  care 
past,  I  shall  do  my  duty  to  all  the  people  to  the  tremendously  for  efficiency  and  for  high  and  noMe 
best  of  my  ability  as  God  gives  me  the  light,  conduct  in  public  office.  The  keynote  of  my  ad- 
My  object  is  to  do  right,  and  I  shall  struggle  ministraiion  will  be  simplicity,  economy,  effi- 
as  I  never  struggled  before  to  make  good.  ciency,  and  democracy  in  its  better  and  its 
You  know  it  is  my  belief  that  the  only  possible  generic  sense.                WILUAM  SVLZER. 


WOOD  ROW  WILSON'S  IDEAS  OF 

THE   PRESIDENCY 

BY  JAMES  W.   GARNER 

(Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Illinois) 

IT  is  doubtful  if  any  one  has  written  about  effaced  themselves  somewhat  as  the  French 
American  politics  with  more  originality,  Presidents  have  done  and  renounced  certain 
keenness  of  insight,  and  depth  of  understand-  of  their  right fui  functions  in  favor  of  the 
ing  than  the  distinguished  scholar  whom  the  legislative  department,  either  through  fear 
nation  has  lately  called  to  the  chief  mag-  of  provoking  a  conflict  with  a  coordinate 
istracy  of  the  Republic.  In  his  little  book  branch  of  the  government,  or  upon  the  theory 
entitled  "Congressional  Government,"  writ-  that  the  will  of  the  legislature  should  be 
ten  twenty-eight  years  ago,  while  he  was  still  paramount  when  a  difference  arises. 
a  student  in  the  university,  he  analyzed  with  They  have  not  considered  that  they  should 
remarkable  clearness  of  \dsion  the  character-  be  leaders  of  public  opinion,  or  that  they 
ktic  features  of  our  methods  of  congressional  were  in  any  positive  manner  responsible  for 
legislation  and  explained,  largely  by  way  of  the  character  of  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
contrast,  the  essential  differences  between  gress.  They  have  been  followers  instead 
parliamentary  government,  or  government  by  of  moulders  and  leaders  of  public  opinion, 
a  responsible  ministry,  and  what  he  called  mere  servants  of  the  legislative  will  instead 
"congressional  government,"  or  government  of  influential  guides  and  leaders  of  the  legis- 
by  irresponsible  committees.  lature.    When  they  have  made  perfunctory 

In  his  book  entitled  "  Constitutional  Gov-  recommendations  to  Congress  and  occasion- 

emment,"  published  about  four  years  ago  ally  vetoed  a  bill  in  obedience  to  a  popular 

and  which  embodies  the  ideas  of  a  more  ma-  demand  so  widespread  that  they  could  hardly 

ture  mind,  he  writes  in  a  more  or  less  general  do  otherwise,  their  duties  in  respect  to  legis- 

way  of  the  Presidency,  the  Congress,  the  lation  were  considered  to  have  been  fulfilled. 
courts,  political  parties,  and  the  functions  of 

the  States  in  our  federal  republic.  presidents  who  have  been  real  leaders 

His  ideas  of  the  Presidential  ofl5ce  as  it 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Con-  On  the  other  hand,  sorne  Presidents  have 
stitution,  as  it  has  developed  and  as  it  actu-  been  men  of  great  force  and  influence,  with 
ally  is  to-day  or  should  be,  are,  if  not  wholly  very  definite  and  positive  conceptions  of 
new,  very  positive  and  definite  and  certainly  their  duties  and  unafraid  of  responsibility; 
cannot  be  without  popular  interest,  now  that  they  have  considered  the  occupant  of  the 
he  is  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  to  play  the  Presidential  office  to  be  the  leader  and  spokes- 
great  r61e  which  in  his  writings  and  speeches  man  of  the  people,  responsible  for  the  carry- 
he  has  assigned  to  the  President.  ing  out  of  the  legislative  as  well  as  the  political 

policies  of  the  party  and  consequently  com- 

the  personal  equation  missioned  to  guide  and  lead   Congress  in 

every  legitimate  way.     Considering  it  their 

At  the  outset  Mr.  Wilson  very  properly  duty  to  direct  Congress  rather  than  to  follow 

observes  that  the  Presidency  is  not  a  fixed  it,  they  have  not  been  content  to  play  the 

thing;  it  is  one  thing  at  one  time  and  a  dif-  mere  negative  r61e  of  vetoing  authority,  but 

ferent  thing  at  another  time,  depending  upon  they  have  formulated  their  own  programs 

the  man  who  occupies  the  office  and  upon  the  of  legislation  and  by  means  of  argument  and 

circumstances   under  which   its  powers  are  appeals  to  public  opinion  and  sometimes  by 

exercised.     In  short,  the  office  is  what  the  other  means  more  reprehensible  than  legiti- 

man  makes  of  it.    Some  Presidents  have  been  mate  they  have  compelled  Congress  to  enact 

weak  men  and  have  not  made  use  of  the  vast  their  recommendations  into  law.    Such  Pres- 

powers  which  custom  and  the  written  Con-  idents  have  left  their  impress  upon  the  office, 

stitution  give  them;   others,  not  necessarily  and  it  passed  to  their  successors  a  very  dif- 

weak,  have  to  a  certain  extent  voluntarily  ferent  office  from  that  which  they  found. 

47 
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For  these  reasons,  as  Mr.  Wilson  points  perienced  and  able  statesman  as  some  leader 

out,  it  is  easier  to  describe  the  Presidency  as  who  represents  the  country  in  its  national 

it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  particular  occupant  life  and  ideals  and  who  can  speak  its  real 

than  to  describe  the  Presidency  in  general,  sentiments  and  purposes  and  direct  its  polit- 

The  original  conception  of  the  Presidency,  ical  opinion. 

says  Mr.  Wilson,  was  that  the  President  This  explains  to  some  extent  why  the  old 

should  be  only  the  legal  executive,  that  is,  practice  of  nominating  the  most  distinguished 

the  presiding  and  enforcing  authority  in  the  statesmen — ^members   of   cabinets,   eminent 

application  of  the  laws  and  the  execution  of  Senators  and  great  Speakers  of  the  House 

public  policy.   This  was  the  Whig  conception  of  Representatives, — ^has  fallen  into  desue- 

of  what  the  English  King  should  be.    His  tude.     The  ofl5ce,  as  it  has  developed,  no 

power  in  respect  to  legislation  was  to  be  longer   demands   an   able  and   experienced 

chiefly  negative,  that  is,  the  power  to  pre-  statesman  so  much  as  particular   qualities 

vent  bad  legislation  by  means  of  his  veto,  of  mind  and  character;    it  rather  requires 

It  was  to  be  a  power  of  restraint  rather  than  "  a  man  who  will  be  and  who  will  seem  to  the 

of  guidance;  he  was  expected  to  have  little  country  in  some  sort  an  embodiment  of  the 

or  no  positive  share  in  the  determination  of  character  and  purpose  it  wishes  its  govem- 

legislative  policies  and  imder  no  responsi-  ment  to  have;   a  man  who  imderstands  his 

bility  for  the  enactment  of  good  laws.    Much  own  day  and  who  has  the  personality  and  the 

less  was  he  expected  to  be  the  leader  of  his  initiative  to  enforce  his  views  both  upon  the 

party  and  the  guide  of  the  nation  in  the  people  and  upon  Congress."  And  this  type  of 

shaping  of  its  political  policies.     But  as  a  man  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  found  outside  the 

matter  of  fact  he  has  become  both  the  guide  ranks  of  experienced  statesmen  as  within  them, 

of  the  nation  in  legislation  and  the  chief  of  The  President  is  therefore  preeminently 

his  party,  and  notwithstanding  the  varying  the  leader  of  his  party  and  he  cannot  escape 

practice  and  influence  of  different  Presidents  the  responsibility  except  by  incapacity;  and 

we  have  come  more  and  more  to  look  upon  as  he  is  the  only  party  leader  for  whom  the 

him  as  the  imifying  force  in  our  complex  entire  coimtry  votes,  he  is  consequently  the 

system.    And  this  dual  r61e  is  not  inconsist-  only  one  whose  responsibility  is  to  the  whole 

ent  with  the  spirit  of  the  actual  working  Con-  coimtry.    Senators  and  Representatives  are 

stitution  though  it  may  be  with  a  mere  me-  chosen  from  restricted  areas  and  are  there- 

chanical  theory  of  its  meaning  and  intention,  fore  not  responsible  in  any  effective  manner 

to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  so  that  there  is  more 

BOTH  LEGISLATIVE  GUIDE  AND  PARTY  CfflEF  and  more  a  disposition  to  place  upon  the 

President  the  chief  responsibility  for  carrying 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Wilson  elsewhere  out  the  promises  of  the  party  in  regard  to 

TnaintAinq  that  the  Constitution  cannot  be  legislation.    Says  Mr.  Wilson: 

regarded  as  a  mere  legal  document  to  be      c  /        ^u         ^       *•*    ui ^ ^-.u,..-. 

J      .^i_      1^1^         J        1...     .•  j^         So  far  as  the  government  Itself  IS  concerned  there 

read  with  subUety  and  sophisticaUon  and  to  -^  ^^^  ^^^  national  voice  in  the  country  and  that 

be  construed  as  a  will  or  a  contract  would  be,  is  the  voice  of  the  President.    His  isolation  has 

but  that  it  must,  from  the  necessity  of  the  quite    unexpectedly    been    his   exaltation.      The 

case,  be  a  vehicle  of  life,  and  the  interpreta-  "*J"^  represents  localities,  is  made  up  of  mdivid- 

'  ^ ..  .    ,  \\^    \'e      f  ^1-         a.*  uals  whose  interest   is  the  interest  of  separate 

Uon  of  It  must  change  as  the  Me  of  thd  naUon  ^nd  scattered  constituencies,  who  are  drawn  to- 

changes,  so  that  its  spirit  will  always  be  the  gether,  indeed,  under  a  master,  the  Speaker,  but 

spirit  of  the  age.    The  evolution  of  the  work-  who  are  controlled  by  no  national  force  except 

ing  ConstituUon,  and  more  especially   that  that  of  their  party,  a  force  out£de  the  government 

^.     *  ..      1  .  1  V       ^     J        '.i:  xi-  ^L   J  rather  than  within  it.    The  Senate  represents  m 

part  of  It  which  has  to  do  with  the  method  j^g  turn  regions  and  interests  distinguished  by 

of  his  election,  has  forced  upon  the  President  many  conflicting  and  contrasted  purposes,  united 
the  rdle  of  party  leader.  He  is  picked  out  only  by  exterior  party  orpnization  and  a  party 
from  the  body  of  the  nation  by  the  nominat-  ?P»[i^  ^^^  generated  within  the  chamber  itself. 
^. -^  ^,  xxT'i  X  Only  the  President  represents  the  country  as  a 
mg  convenUon,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  as  a  party  ^.^ole,  and  the  President  himself  is  codperatively 
leader  and  he  is  expected  to  stand  before  the  bound  to  the  houses  only  by  the  machinery  and 
country  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  discipline  of  party,  not  as  a  person  and  a  function- 
party  m  its  purposes  and  principles.  Not  ^^:  .^"^  ^«  ^  "}f  "^^^f  ^^  *,"  outside  organization 
•  r  ^i  -lC  a^  1-  t-  X  which  exists  quite  independently  of  the  executive 
mfrequently  the  country  has  shown  a  stronger  ^nd  the  legislature. 

belief  in  the  man  than  in  the  party  and  nom- 
inating conventions  have  sometimes  had  the      In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  ^^Ison,  therefore, 
i^Tsdom  to  perceive  that  what  the  country  the  President  should  not  only  be  the  leader 
desires  is  not  so  much  the  election  of  an  ex-  of  his  party  and  the  spokesman  for  the  nation 
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in  political  matters,  but  since  there  is  an  in-  manner.  A  tactful  President  of  course  will 
creasing  disposition  to  hold  him  responsible  not  attempt  to  bulldeze  or  cajole  Congress 
for  the  fulMment  of  the  party  pledges,  he  into  adopting  his  recommendations,  and  he 
should  exert  a  large  influence  in  the  deter-  will  not  be  overbearing  in  his  attitude,  but 
mination  of  legislative  programs  and  in  the  if  he  is  a  strong  man  he  will  endeavor  to  over- 
enactment  of  legislation.  Leadership  in  come  the  opposition  by  persuasion,  argu- 
govemment,  he  says,  naturally  belongs  to  ment  and  what  Mr.  Wilson  calls  the  force 
the  executive  oflScers,  who  are  daily  in  contact  of  "pitiless  publicity,"  through  which  public 
with  practical  conditions  and  exigencies  and  opinion  will  be  aroused  and  brought  to  bear 
whose  reputations  alike  for  good  judgment  upon  indifferent  or  hostile  representatives, 
and  fidelity  are  much  more  at  stake  in  the  Mr.  Wilson  very  properly  recognizes, 
application  of  the  laws  than  are  those  of  the  however,  that  there  are  illegitimate  means 
legislative  body.  The  law-making  part  of  by  which  the  President  may  influence  Con- 
the  government  ought,  therefore,  to  be  very  gress — such  as  the  use  of  his  power  of  patron- 
hospitable  to  suggestions  from  the  executive  age,  or  by  the  more  arbitrary  method  of 
department  in  regard  to  legislative  needs,  ignoring  or  even  of  overriding  the  laws,  but 
Concerning  the  voluntary  abdication  by  such  means  are  "deeply  immoral,  they  are 
certain  of  our  Presidents  of  their  power  over  destructive  of  the  fundamental  understanding 
legislation  Mr.  Wilson  says:  of  constitutional  government  and  therefore. 
Some  of  our  Presidents  have  deliberately  held  ^f  ConsUtutional  government  itself.  They 
themselves  off  from  using  the  full  power  they  are  sure,  moreover,  m  a  country  of  free  pubhc 
might  legitimately  have  used,  because  of  conscien-  opinion,  to  bring  their  own  pimishment,  to 
tious  scruples,  because  they  were  more  theorists  destroy  both  the  fame  and  the  power  of  the 
than  statesmen.  They  have  held  the  strict  hterary  "V  _  j„««„  4.^  .^-««*:««  «.k^^  xt^  k^«^^ 
theory  of  the  Constitution,  the  Whig  theory,  the  ^^n  who  dares  to  practice  them.  No  honor- 
Newtonian  theory,  and  have  acted  as  if  they  able  man  mcludes  such  agencies  m  a  sober 
thought  Pennsylvania  Avenue  should  have  been  exposition  of  the  Constitution  or  allows  him- 
evea  longer  than  it  is;    that  there  should  be  no  g^lf  to  think  of  them  when  he  speaks  of  the 

ratimate  communication  of  any  kind  between  the    •    /j     _  r  n'c^>  ,..u:«u ,.«^*.  l«^k  «««. 

Capitol  and  the  White  House;  that  the  President  influences  of   life   which  govern  each  genera- 

as  a  man  was  no  more  at  liberty  to  lead  the  houses  tion  s  use  and  interpretaUon  of  that  great 

of  Congress  by  persuasion  than  he  was  at  liberty  instrument,    our    sovereign    guide    and    the 

as  President  to  dominate  them  by  authority,—  object  of  our  deepest  reverence.     Nothing 

supposing  that  he  had,  what  he  has  not,  authority  .    '     ^„,,^p^  1:1,^  ^urs  can  be  constitutional 

enough  to  dominate  them.  ^,  a  system  UKe  ours  can  oe  consuiuuonai 

which  IS  immoral  or  which  touches  the  good 

THE  president's  RELATIONS  WITH  CONGRESS  ^aith  of  those  who  have  sworn  to  obey  the 

fundamental  law.    The  reprobation   of  all 

And  yet,  he  adds,  the  Constitution  ex-  good  men  will  always  overwhelm  such  in- 

plidtly  authorizes  the  President  to  recom-  fluences  with  shame  and  failure." 
mend  to  Congress  "such  measures  as  he  shall 

deem  necessary  and  expedient"  and  it  is  not  the  nation  demands  leadership 
essential  to  the  integrity  of  even  the  literary 

theory  of  the  Constitution  that  such  recom-  As  Mr.  Wilson  observes,  the  President  is 

mendations  should  be  merely  perfunctory,  at  liberty  both  in  law  and  conscience  to  be 

Notwithstanding  the  power  expressly  con-  as  big  a  man  as  he  can,  his  own  capacity  being 

ftrred  on  the  President  by  the  Constitution  the  limit,  and  if  he  is  able  to  overcome  the 

some  Presidents,  he  also  adds,  "have  seemed  to  opposition  of  Congress  it  will  be  because  he 

entertain  a  timid  fear  that  they  might  offend  has  the  nation  behind  him  whereas  Congress 

s<Mne  law  of  taste  which  had  become  a  con-  has  not.     "The  whole  country,"  he  said  in 

stitutional  principle."    It  is  the  imdoubted  his  address  before  the  Commercial  Club  at 

right  of  the  President  to  employ  all  the  per-  Portland,  Oregon,  in  191 1,  "since  it  cannot 

sonal  force  and  influence  that  he  may  possess  decipher  the  methods  of  its  legislation,  is 

to  compel  Congress  to  enact  his  recommenda-  clamoring  for  leadership;    and  a  new  r61e, 

tions  into  law,  and  a  courageous  President  which,  to  many  persons,  seems  little  less  than 

badted  by  public  opinion  can  accomplish  unconstitutional,  is  thrust  upon  our  execu- 

much  in  this  way.  tives.    The  people  are  impatient  of  a  Presi- 

Some  Presidents,  indeed,  have  been  able  dent  or  a  Governor  who  will  not  formulate  a 

to  carry  through  in  the  face  of  opposition,  policy  and  insist  upon  its  adoption.    They 

ambitious  legislative  programs  by  this  means,  are  impatient  of  a  Governor  who  will  not 

and  some  recent  governors,  including  Mr.  exercise  energetic  leadership,  who  will  not 

Wilson  himself,  have  succeeded  in  a  similar  make  his  appeals  directly  to  public  opinion 
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and  insist  that  the  dictates  of  public  opinion  who  have   earned  the  confidence   of   their 

be  carried  out  in  definite  legal  reforms  of  his  party." 
own  suggestion." 

The  history  of  the  cabinet,  he  says,  affords  initiative  in  foreign  relations 
a  striking  illustration  of  the  growth  of  the 

idea  that  the  President  is  not  merely  the  exec-  One  of  the  greatest  powers  of  the  President, 
utive  head  of  the  country  but  is  also  its  polit-  says  Mr.  Wilson,  is  his  almost  absolute  con- 
ical leader.  More  and  more  the  old  practice  trol  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country, 
of  appointing  to  cabinet  positions  the  recog-  His  initiative  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
nized  leaders  of  the  party — those  who  had  is  subjected  to  no  restrictions,  and  while 
sometimes  been  the  rivals  of  the  President  the  consent  of  the  Senate  is  necessary  to  the 
for  the  nomination,  has  been  disregarded;  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  his  right  of  initiative 
the  President  has  ceased  to  regard  the  cabinet  gives  him  the  power  to  determine  what  trea- 
as  a  council  of  party  leaders  but  rather  as  ties  shall  be  made,  and  when  once  made,  if 
a  body  of  personal  advisers,  and  he  has  come  the  times  are  critical,  the  government  is 
more  and  more  to  seek  his  associates  from  virtually  committed.  The  r61e  of  the  Presi- 
among  his  personal  friends,  business  associ-  dent  in  this  domain  has  been  tremendously 
ates,  and  professional  colleagues — eminent  increased  by  the  position  which  the  United 
citizens  rather  than  experienced  political  States  has  attained  as  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders,  who  have  given  evidence  of  their  powers  of  the  world,  so  that  the  President 
success  in  the  management  of  private  con-  can  never  again  be  a  mere  domestic  executive 
cerns,  or  in  the  prosecution  of  private  pro-  as  he  once  was.  "Henceforth  our  President 
fessions — ^all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  must  always  be  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
President  himself  is  the  only  leader  of  his  the  world,  whether  he  acts  greatly  and  Wtfeely 
party  and  the  members  of  his  cabinet  merely  or  not,  and  the  best  statesman  we  can  produce 
his  private  advisers.  The  cabinet,  therefore,  will  be  needed  to  fill  the  office  of  Secretary 
is  an  executive  rather  than  a  political  body,  of  State.  We  have  begun  to  see  the  presi- 
dential office  in  this  light;  but  it  is  the  light 

THE  CABINET, — NOT  A  POLITICAL  BODY  which  wiU  more  and  more  beat  upon  it  and 

more  and  more  determine  its  character  and 

From  the  very  necessities  of  the  situation  its  effect  upon  the  politics  of  the  nation.    We 

the  President  cannot  administer,  he  cannot  can  never  again  hide  our  President  as  a  mere 

himself  execute  the  laws,  he  can  give  atten-  domestic  officer.  .  .  .  He  must  stand  always 

tion  only  to  the  larger  questions  of  policy  at  the  front  of  our  affairs  and  the  office  will  be 

that  are  brought  to  him  by  his  subordinates;  as  big  and  as  influential  as  the  man  who 

he  must  therefore  delegate  the  duty  of  carry-  occupies  it." 
ing  out  the  laws  to  his  chief  subordinates, 

that  is,  the  heads  of  the  great  executive  de-  centering  power  and  RESPONSiBnLTY 
partments  over  whom  he  retains  the  right  of 

control.   Under  these  conditions  the  President  We  may  sununarize,  then,  almost  in  his 

has  tended  to  become  more  and  more  a  polit-  own  words  Mr.  Wilson's  views  of  the  great 

ical  chief  and  less   and   less   an    executive  office  which  he  is  soon  to  occupy:  Originally 

officer,   while   the   cabinet  has  become   an  the  President  was  regarded  merely  as  the 

executive  rather  than  a  political  body.  legal  executive,  perhaps,  the  leader  of  the 

The  relation  of  the  President  to  his  cabinet  nation,  but  certainly  not  the  leader  of  his 

will  depend  upon  the  man  and  his  gifts,  party,   at   any   rate  while   in   office.      But 

"His  office  is  a  mere  vantage  ground  from  through  the  operation  of  forces  inherent  in 

which  he  may  be  sure  that  the  effective  words  the  very  nature  of  government  he  has  become 

of  advice  and  timely  efforts  at  reform  will  all  three,  and  by  inevitable  consequence,  the 

gain  telling  momentum.     He  has  the  ear  most  hea\ily  burdened  officer  in  the  world, 

of  the  nation  as  of  course,  and  a  great  person  The  burden  of  fulfilling  these  three  r61es, 

may  use  such  an  advantage  greatly.    If  he  with  their  ever  increasing  demands  upon  his 

uses  the  opportunity,  he  may  take  his  cabinet  time  and  strength,  is  so  great  that  men  of 

into  partnership  or  not,  as  he  pleases;   and  ordinary  physique  and  discretion  cannot  bear 

so  its  character  may  vary  with  his.     Self-  it  and  live,  unless  the  strain  be  somewhat 

reliant   men  will   regard   their  cabinets  as  relieved.     If  this  is  not  done  we  shall  be 

executive  councils;    men  less  self-reliant  or  obliged,  he  says,  to  pick  our  chief  magistrates 

more  prudent  will  regard  them  as  political  from  among  the  necessarily  small  class  of 

councils,  and  will  wish  to  call  into  them  men  wise  and  prudent  athletes. 
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Mr.  Wilson  doubts,  however,  whether  the  to  give  it  practical  form  and  to  demonstrate 

deliberate   opinion    of    the    country   would  its  possibilities.     It  has  been   championed 

consent  to  make  of  the  President  a  less  pow-  by  other  governors,  notably  by  Mr.  Hughes 

erful  officer  than  he  is.    It  lies  with  the  Pres-  of  New  York,  and  it  is  in  thorough  harmony 

ident  himself,  he  says,  to  secure  his  own  ^Hlth  one  of  the  clearest  political  tendencies 

relief,  without  shirking  his  responsibility  or  of  the  time,  namely,  the  concentration  of 

effacing  himself.     He  may,  if  he  will,  act  more  power  and  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  a 

and  more  upon  the  advice  of  his  executive  single  p)erson.   This  tendency  is  the  inevitable 

colleagues  in  the  making  of  appointments  result  of  a  reaction  against  the  e\ils  of  our 

and  upon  them  he  may  devolve  the  determi-  American  system  of  an  overdivided  responsi- 

Dation   of   multitudinous   details,    reserving  bility  and  it  is  an  indication  that  we  are  get- 

for  himself  only  the  larger  questions  of  policy  ting  away  from  the  notion  that  concentration 

and  a  general  oversight  of  the  business  of  of  p)ower  is  necessarily  dangerous,  especially 

government   and  of   his   subordinates   who  when  it  is  coupled  with  an  effective  system 

actually  carry  it  on.    Too  many  Presidents  of  popular  responsibility.    The  old  idea  that 

have  taken  their  work  literally  and  have  the  popular  branch  of  the  government  must 

attempted  the  impossible.     "But,"  he  con-  necessarily  be  paramount  has  fewer  supporters 

dudes,  "we  can  safely  predict  that  as  the  now  than  formerly  and  it  is  patent  to  every 

multitude  of  the  President's  duties  increases,  one  that   the  executive   has   been   steadily 

as  it  must  with  the  growth  and  widening  gaining  over  the  legislative  department. 

actiuties  of  the  nation  itself,  the  incumbents  The  chief  difficulty  with  this  view  of  the 

of  the  great  office  will  more  and  more  come  executive  office,  however,  will  be  the  practical 

to  fed  that  they  are  administering  it  in  its  impossibility  of  finding  a  man  big  enough  to 

truest  purpose  and  with  greatest  effect  by  play  such   a   r61e   wisely  and   successfully. 

regarding  themselves  as  less  and  less  execu-  It   will   require  tact,   courage,   fearlessness, 

tive  officers  and  more  and  more  directors  of  a  powerful  personal  influence,  readiness  to 

affairs  and  leaders  of  the  nation, — men  of  assume  responsibility,  the  highest  elements 

counsel  and  of  the  sort  of  action  that  makes  of  leadership  and  rare  qualities  of  states- 

for  enlightenment."  manship.     Few  of  our  later  Presidents,  at 

It  may  be  said  that  this  view  of  the  execu-  least,  have  possessed  such-  unusual  qualifi- 

fivc  office  is  not  the  theoretical  opinion  of  an  cations.      Mr.    Cleveland    essayed    to   play 

academic  scholar.    As  governor  of  New  Jersey  somewhat  the  r61e  which  Mr.  Wilson  attrib- 

Mr.  Wilson  acted  on  the  principle  that  the  utes  to  the  executive  and  he  succeeded  not 

office  of  governor  is  something  more  than  that  only  in  stamping  his  character  on  the  Presi- 

of  a  mere  legal  executive  but,  as  he  said  in  dential  office  but  he  left  it  stronger  and  more 

an  address  before  the  "House  of  Governors"  powerful  than  he  found  it.     However,  and 

at  Frankfort  in  November,  igio,  the  execu-  here  is  a  warning  for  our  new  President,  Mr. 

ti\'e  must  represent,  persuade,  and  lead  the  Cleveland's  policy  brought  him  into  almost 

people  and  when  he  is  supported  by  public  hopeless  conflict  with  Congress  and  he  left 

opinion  he  must  also  lead  the  legislature.  his  party  disorganized  and  he  retired  more 

As  governor,  Mr.  WDson  was  remarkably  or  less  discredited, 

successful  in  enforcing  his  own  views  upon  Whether  Mr.  Wilson  will  be  able  to  suc- 

ihe  legislature.     He  appeared  before  legis-  ceed  where  Mr.  Cleveland  failed,  remains  to 

lative  committees  and  at  informal  meetings  be  seen.    He  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 

of  the  legislature  to  urge  the  enactment  of  he   possesses   unusual    gifts    of    leadership, 

measures  which  he  had  recommended  and  he  strength  of  character,  and  personal   popu- 

stood  ready  when  occasion  required  to  go  larity — qualities  which   Mr.   Cleveland  did 

before  the  people  and  make  an  appeal  for  not  possess  in  so  full  a  measure.    The  office  to 

the  support  of  public  opinion.     But  resort  which  he  has  been  called  by  the  voice  of  the 

to  such  measures  was  unnecessary  and  the  country  is,  even  according  to  the  narrowest 

mere  threat  of  the  governor  to  appeal  to  interpretation    of   its   powers,    undoubtedly 

the  electorate  broke  down  the  opposition,  the  greatest   in  the  world  (Mr.  Bryce  ex- 

The  result  was  the  enactment  of  a  body  of  cepts  only  the  Papacy),  and  if  he  succeeds 

progressive    legislation    perhaps    unequaled  in  fulfilling  the  triple  r61e  which,  according 

in  the  history  of  the  single  session  of  any  to  his  view,  the  occupant  of  the  office  must 

other  American  legislature.  or  should  play — namely,  that  of  legal  execu- 

This  idea  of  the  rdle  of  the  executive  is  tive,  party  leader,  and  political  guide  of  the 

not  Mr.  WD  son's  alone  although  he  has  done  nation — he  will  leave  the  Presidenc>'  a  more 

more  than  any  other  American   executive  powerful  office  than  it  was  when  he  assumed  it. 
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zones,  with  rates  varying  from 
five  cents  for  the  first  pound  in 
Zone  I  to  twelve  cents  in  Zone  8. 
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PARCEL   POST   RATE  ZONES   FROM   NEW  YORK  CITY 


THE   PARCEL  POST 

BY  HOWARD  FLORANCE 


ON  January  i  a  system  of  sending  through 
the  mails  packages  weighing  eleven 
pounds  or  less  will  go  into  effect  in  this  coun- 
try, the  Government  having  heretofore  re- 
fused to  accept  parcels  weighing  more  than 
four  pounds.  Included  in  the  scheme  is 
a  radical  lowering  of  the  existing  rate. 

No  longer  will  the  pondering  American 
wonder  why  such  a  system  could  be  operated 
advantageously  in  more  than  a  score  of  the 
nations  of  the  world, — even  in  China, — and 
yet  not  be  practicable  here.  Nor  will  he  ask 
himself  and  his  friends  why  he  could  mail  an 
eleven-pound  package  from  San  Francisco 
to  London,  \da  New  York,  but  would  not  be 
permitted  to  mail  an  identical  package  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York. 

Almost  everyone  has  seemed  to  favor  in- 
creasing our  postal  service  so  as  to  include 
the  carrying  of  parcels,  and  yet  the  fight  had 
to  be  waged  long  and  bitterly.  Mr.  John 
Wanamaker,  the  well-known  merchant, — 
himself  a  former  Postmaster-General, — is 
quoted  as  having  said,  many  years  ago,  that 
there  were  four  obstacles  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  parcel  post  in  this  country.  And  he 
thereupon  enumerated  four  companies  which 
were  doing  the  greater  part  of  our  express 
business  at  that  time.    It  also  had  been  fre- 


quently asserted  (whether  justly  or  not") 
that  no  pro\ision  for  a  parcel  post  would  come 
from  the  United  States  Senate  so  long  as  the 
Empire  State  was  represented  in  that  body 
by  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  was  at  the 
time  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  one 
of  the  largest  railroad  systems  in  the  countr>% 
and  the  other  of  whom  was  president  of  a 
large  express  company. 

These  express  companies,  however,  arc 
now  fairly  meek  and  mild  under  the  benign 
influence  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  the  State  of  New  York  has  lost 
the  services  of  the  two  Senators  in  question. 

The  agitation  for  a  parcel  post  in  this 
country  is  said  to  date  back  forty  years.  The 
chief  opponents,  besides  the  express  com- 
panies, seem  to  have  been  the  small  country 
storekeep)ers,  who  feared  the  competition  of 
the  large  mail-order  houses. 

It  fairly  exemplifies  our  American  tempera- 
ment that  when  Congress  finally  passed  a  bill, 
last  August,  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  a  comprehensive  parcel-post  system,  it 
seemed  to  attract  but  little  attention  from 
the  public  and  the  press.  After  forty  years' 
agitation,  the  thing  sought  for  is  accepted 
with  hardly  a  commendatory  word  or  ^ 
"thank  you." 
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A  YE-Ul  IN  CONGRESS 

Important  legislation  is  often  enacted  by 
our  nati«HiaI  lawmaking  body  with  compara- 
tively little  debate, — particularly  if  the  biU 
in  questirai  comes  up  during  the  closing  weeks 
of  a  session  protracted  through  months  of 
bot  summer  weather.  The  method  of  pro- 
reduie,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  annual 
4>propriation  bills  (of  one  of  which  the  parcel- 
post  measure  was  a  part),  is  for  the  standing 
cummittees  of  each  House  to  devote  many 
weeb  to  hearings  upon  each  section;  and 
liwii  more  weeks  to  debate  among  the  mem- 
bers themselves.  The  measures  which  are 
trpotted  from  these  committees  are,  ivith 
more  or  less  modification,  usually  made  laws. 

Tht  parcel -post  provision  in  the  Post 
Office  appropriation  bill,  for  instance,  had 
its  beginnings  in  the  special  session  of  191 1. 
During  the  debate  in  the  Senate  over  the 
Canadian  Reciprocity  measure,  Senator  Jona- 
ihM  Bourne,  Jr.,  of  Oregon,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
Koads,  was  able  to  present  and  secure  the 
pasa^  of  a.  resolution  authorizing  his  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of 
1  parcel  post.  That  committee  designated 
■e\eii  of  its  members  as  a  sub-committee  to 
cam-  on  the  investigation. 

Inquiry  was  made  into  the  parcel-post 
s>-stems  of  other  countries, — not  by  "junk- 
rtt"  or  Congressional  tours  at  Government 
f(pense,  but  by  correspondence  with  our 
<Jiplomatic  representatives  abroad.  Precise 
information  was  obtained  from  forty-three 
countries  having  a  parcel  post.  Hearings 
»ere  then  held  at  Washington,  running  over 
a  period  of  five  months;  and  any  one  who 
ippeared  was  given  opportunity  to  plead  for 
ur  against  the  proposed  extension  of  our 
postal  service.  The  information  gathered 
'ly  this  sub-committee  was  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  last 

In  the  meantime,  a  strong  fight  for  a  parcel 
(■ost  had  been  waged  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, under  the  leadership  of  William 
■Sutor,  of  New  York.  The  net  result  of  the 
(lebate  in  this  branch  was  the  adoption  of 
1*0  amendments  to  the  Post  Office  appropria- 
tion bill,  one  e.xtending  to  our  own  communi- 
ties the  same  rates  which  apply  to  foreign 
OMintries  (i.e.,  an  eleven-poundlimit, at  twelve 
^tats  per  pound),  and  the  other  establishing 
in  experimental  system  on  rural  routes,  at 
Bve  cents  per  pound.  These  measures  were 
rent  to  the  Senate,  in  the  regular  course  of 
l-rocedure. 


(Chainmn  U  ths  Stnaie  Post  Office  Cominittee  and  author 

The  Post  0(5 ce  committee  of  that  body, 
however,  believed  it  could  secure  the  passage 
of  its  own  bill,  admitted  to  be  more  compre- 
hensive. The  Senate  measure  therefore  dis- 
placed the  two  House  amendments  referred 
to.  Chairman  Bourne  explained  the  bill  in 
detail  to  the  Senate,  by  means  of  printed 
reports,  tables,  and  other  memoranda,  and 
it  was  adopted  on  August  13,  The  House 
cheerfully  accepted  the  Senate's  broader  bill. 

RATES  AND  ZONES 

As  adopted  by  Congress  and  signed  b\'  the 
President,  the  parcel-[>ost  measure  extends 
the  limit  of  weight  on  fourth-class  matter 
from  four  pounds  to  eleven'  pounds,  and 
lowers  the  postage  rate  from  sixteen  cents 
a  pound  to  a  graduated  scale  (based  upon 
distance)  or  from  five  cents  to  twelve  cents 
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Eleven 
Potmds. 


for  the  first  pound,  and  one  cent  to  twelve  St.  Petersburg,  across  Siberia,  to  the  farther- 
cents  for  each  additional  pound.  Because  most  comer  of  the  island  of  Saghalien  or  of 
of  the  great  distances  between  our  boundaries,  Russian  Manchuria — a  journey  of  some 
a  zone  system  was  adopted,  so  that  those  who  4500  miles — for  less  than  a  dollar.  He  will 
send  packages  to  nearby  points  will  not  have  find  that  Turkey  engages  to  fonvard  by  mail 
to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  the  longer  hauls,   parcels  weighing  as   much   as  eighty-eight 

pounds,  and  that  China  and  Japan  have  up- 
In  concise  form  the  rates  are  as  follows:       to-date  and  eflicient  package  service. 

Mexico  and  many  Central  and  South 
American  countries  also  have  parcel  posts, 
varying  considerably  in  rules  and  regulations 
^^A  but  recognizing  that  the  duties  of  a  govem- 
*^6  ment  post  do  not  end  with  the  forwarding 
.57  of  letters  and  other  small  pieces. 
•68  It  is  in  the  countries  which  control  their 
j*^  railroad  systems,  or  portions  of  them,  that 
I*  J I  we  find  the  parcel  post  par  excellence.  In 
1.32  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Switz- 
erland, Russia,  and  Colombia  we  find  the 
The  package  must  not  be  greater  than  post  office  offering  to  carry  packages  weighing 
seventy-two  inches  in  length  and  girth  com-  100  pounds  or  more.  In  Austria,  for  instance, 
bined.  If  it  is  fourteen  inches  square  at  one  you  can  send  your  tnmk  by  mail,  your  bl- 
end, for  instance,  it  must  not  be  more  than  cycle,  baby  carriage,  or  even  pieces  of  fumi- 
sixteen  inches  long.    If  it  is  only  three  inches   ture. 

square  at  the  end,  it  can  be  sixty  inches  long.       Our  Post  Office  Department  is  valiantly 

Books,  magazines,  and  other  printed  mat-   wrestling  with  innumerable  problems  which 

ter  are  excluded  from  the  parcel  post.    The   have  arisen  since  the  passage  of  the  measure 

present  rates  on  these  classes  of  merchandise   creating  the  parcel  post, — such  as  when  and 


• 

Rural  route  and  city 

First 
Pound. 

Each 

Additional 

Pound. 

delivery 

$0.05 

$0.01 

50  mile  zone 

.05 

•03 

1 50  mile  zone 

.06 

.04 

300  mile  zone 

.07 

.05 

600  mile  zone 

.08 

.06 

1000  mile  zone 

.09 

•07 

1400  mile  zone* 

.10 

.09 

1 800  mile  zone 

.11 

.10 

Over  1800  miles 

-.12 

.12 

are,  however,  comparatively  low. 

PARCEL    POSTS    IN    WORLD-WIDE    USE 

Perhaps  the  greatest  force  in  the  campaign 
for  the  adoption  of  a  package  post  was  the  means  by  which  the  postmasters  throughout 
successful  experience  of  other  countries,  large  the  country  will  be  able  to  ascertain  quickly 


where  packages   shall   be   accepted  in    the 
cities  and  towns,   the  issuing  of  a  special 
postage  stamp,   and  provision   for  the   in- 
creased business. 
A  very  difficult  matter  was  the  creation  of 


and  small,  over  long 
periods  of  years.  It 
is  not  often  that  the 
United  States  lags 
behind  in  the  mat- 
ter of  providing 
conveniences  for  its 
inhabitants.  But  a 
search  through  the 
postal  laws  of  Euro- 
pean nations  shows 
that  each  and  every 
one — with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of 
Spain — had  a  parcel 
post  while  we  were 
meekly  urging  one 


A  COMPARISON  OF  EXPRESS  AND  PARCEL-POST  RATES    | 

1 

3 

5 

8 

11 

LB. 

LBS. 

LBS. 

LBS. 

LBS. 

50    Express  rate  > .  .  . 
miles  Parcel-post  rate 

.25 
.05 

.25 
.11 

.30 

.17 

.35 
.26 

.35 
.35 

150  Express  rate .... 
miles  Parcel-post  rate 

.25 
.06 

.30 
.14 

.40 
.22 

.45 
.34 

.45 
.46 

300  Express  rate .... 
miles  Parcel-post  rate. . 

.25 
.07 

.35 
.17 

.45 
.27 

.55 
.42 

.60 
.57 

600  Express  rate .... 
miles  Parcel-post  rate. . 

.25 

.08 

.45 
.20 

.55 
.32 

.70 
.50 

.75 
.68 

1000  Express  rate .... 
miles  Parcel-post  rate. . 

.25 
.09 

.45 
.23 

.70 
.37 

.90 

.58 

1.00 
.79 

1800  Express  rate .... 
miles  Parcel-post  rate. . 

.30 
.12 

.45 
.36 

.80 
.60 

1.20 
.96 

1.50 
1.32 

2500  Express  rate .... 
miles  Parcel-post  rate. . 

.30 
.12 

.45 
.36 

.80 
.60 

1.20 
.96 

1.60 
1.32 

3300  Express  rate .... 
miles  Parcel-post  rate. . 

.30 
.12 

.45 
.36 

.80 
.60 

1.20 

.96 

1.60 
1.32 

>  From  New  York,  where  express  < 
the  lowest  in  the  country. 

crhances 

are  said  to  be 

the  rate  to  any 
given  locality.  The 
plan  adopted  is 
based  upon  half- 
degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  and 
divides  the  United 
States  into  35cx> 
units,  about  thirty- 
five  miles  square. 
Each  of  these  is 
given  a  number,  and 
all  the  post  offices 
in  the  square  bear 
that  number.  An 
alphabetical  index 
gives  the  number  of 


and  Congress  was  debating  its  need  and  ap-  the  square  in  which  a  city,  town,  or  village  is 
pointing  commissions  to  inquire  into  its  located;  and  a  glance  at  the  map,  on  which 
practicability  and  desirability.  the  zones  are  marked,  shows  immediately  the 

If  the  seeker  for  the  startling  is  not  then  rate  to  be  applied, 
satisfied,  let  him  look  at  the  postal  laws  of       As  soon  as  these  problems  have  been  solved, 
Asia.     He  will  find  that  the  Russian  post  and  the  Department  has  demonstrated  its 
office  will  carry  a  twelve-pound  package  from  ability  to  carry  on  the  work  efficiently,  it  is 
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to  be  h(^>ed  that  it  will  devote  its  attention 
to  se\-eral  minor — though  extremely  im- 
portant— extensions  of  the  system,  such  as 
insuTsnce,  special  delivery,  and  a  C.  0.  D. 
pnn-ision,  whereby  the  post  office  will  col- 
lect, and  forward  to  the  shipper,  the  pay- 
mm  t  few  the  goods  delivered.  This  system 
is  sacctssfuUy  used  in  Germany.  Mr.  A. 
can  order  from  Mr.  £.  a  gold  mesh  bag  or  a 
diamond  ring,  valued  at  $200.  Mr.  B.  never 
before  had  dealings  with  Mr,  A.,  but  he  fills 
(be  order  and  sends  the  package  by  mail, 
C.  O.  D.  The  postman  collects  the  $200 
B-hen  he  delivers  the  package,  and  forwards 
the  money,  by  next  mail,  to  Mr.  B.  The 
^vantages  of  such  a  system  are  apparent. 


POSSIBLE    EFFECT    C 


7    OF    LIVINC 


.\5ide  from  the  direct  saving  in  rates,  the 
parcel  post  may  be  the  means  of  materially 
lessening  the  cost  of  li\ing  by  bringing  the 
producer  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
consumer.     Thus  in  Germany,  and  other 
European   countries,  many  families  in  the 
dties  and  towns  have  for  years  obtained  the 
more  common  articles  of  food  by  niall,  direct 
trom  the  producer. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  article  on  "The 
Middleman,"  in  the  November  issue  of  this 
n]af;azine,  that  sometimes  as  many  as  six 
separate  and  distinct  concerns  or  individuals 
huidle  an  article  before  it  reaches  the  one 
who  purchases  it  for  his  own  use, — and  each 
adds  a  profit  to  its  original  cost.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  common  articles  of 
food- 

-As  concrete  illustrations,  let  us  compare 
ihc  p>rices  which  producers  get  for  butter, 
tg^  and  chicken,  as  reported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  with  the  prices  which 
ihe  consumer  pays,  as  given  in  the  market 
nports  of  a  metropolitan  daily  newspaper. 
Buth  sets  of  figures  are  for  the  same  day 
October  i),  and  each  represents  the  average 
price  for  first-grade  products. 


But  (FT  tpoundj 
tggF  (dozen) 
f  hirk«n  (pound) 


Pfodaccr 
$0.25 


.09 'i 


It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  small  producer 
in  the  country  would  be  willing  to  sell  to  con- 
sumers in  the  city  at  about  the  same  prices 
liut  he  gets  from  wholesale  dealers.  It  is 
-lao  likely  that  everyone  lives  within  fifty 
miks  of  a  farmhouse. 

Purchasing  your  butter  from  the  farmer, 
iherefore,  in  quantities  of  two  pounds  or  more. 


you  pay  him  25  cents  a  pound,  plus  the  trans- 
portation charges — by  parcel  post — from  his 
door  to  your  own,  about  4  cents  a  pound. 
Compared  with  the  grocer's  price,  you  save 
7  cents  on  every  pound  of  butter  which  you 
use,  and  you  get  fresh  butter. 

Two  dozen  eggs,  in  a  suitable  container, 
will  weigh  less  than  three  pounds.  Paying 
the  farmer  44  cents  for  them,  allowing  per- 
haps 3  cents  for  the  cost  of  the  container, 
and  adding  the  charge  for  carriage,  your  eggs 
would  cost  you  29  cents  a  dozen, — a  saving 
of  1 1  cents  on  a  dozen  or  nearly  one  cent  on 
each  egg. 

.A  three-pound  chicken,  with  head  and  feet 
amputated,  would  still  weigh  less  than  three 
pounds  when  wrapped  securely.  Buying 
direct  from  the  producer,  it  would  cost  wYi 
cents  a  pound,  plus  3I-J  cents  a  pound  for 
postage, — in  all,  18  cents  less  than  you  would 
have  to  pay  your  butcher  for  the  same  fowl. 

The  use  of  the  parcel  j>ost  for  these  three 
items  alone  would  materially  lessen  the  cost 
of  living  for  the  average  family  in  the  city, 
besides  insuring  the  purchase  of  fresh  pro- 
ducts. And  if  it  is  possible  to  get  these  things 
direct  from  the  producer,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  the  system  could  be  used  advant- 
ageously in  countless  other  fields.  To  have 
sent  such  things  in  the  past,  by  express,  the 
transportation  charges  would  have  been  more 
than  twice  as  much,  and  the  farmer  would 
have  had  to  cart  the  package  to  the  railroad 
station.  Now  he  will  simply  hand  it  to  the 
driver  on  his  rural-free-delivery  route. 


GUSTAV  H.  SCHWAB 


A  TALENTED  business  man,  a  citizen  of 
active  and  inlense  patriotism,  a  man  of 
refined  tastes,  benevolent  disposition,  and  a 
healthy  habit  of  recreation, — such  was  the 
rounded  character  of  Gustav  H.  Schwab, 
who  died  in  New  York  on  November  12,  last. 
Atr.  Schwab  was  bom  in  New  York  City, 
educated  in  Stuttgart,  and  began  his  business 
career  in  Bremen,  returning  after  a  few  years 
to  the  United  States  to  enter  the  firm  of 
Oelrichs  &  Company,  general  agents  in  this 
country  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steam- 
ship Comi)any. 

Always  a  worker  for  civic  betterment,  Mr, 
Schwab  heljjed  to  organize  the  Citizens' 
Union  of  New  York,  which  elected  Seth  Low, 
Mayor,  and  in  fact  took  part  in  three  of  the 
great  municipal  reform  movements  in  that 
city  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  As  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, he  participated  in  the  sound  money 
campaign  of  the  early  '90 's,  served  on  a  num- 


ber of  important  committees  having  to  do 
with  foreign  commerce,  the  tariff,  and  re\  - 
enue  laws,  and  was  instrumental  in  starting 
the  movement  for  the  thousand-ton  barge 
canal  for  the  State  of  New  York.  Large  pub- 
lic committees  also,  for  whatever  purpose 
appointed,  almost  invariably  included  Mr. 
Schwab's  name  as  a  member.  Charitable  en- 
terprises ever  found  him  a  ready  sympathizer. 
The  grandson  and  namesake  of  a  German 
poet,  Mr.  Schwab  belonged  to  that  substan- 
tial body  of  citizens  of  German  ancestry  who 
are  remarkable  for  a  high  order  of  business 
ability,  a  political  idealism  that  impels  them 
to  enter  reform  movements,  and  a  native 
love  of  culture  and  progress  characteristic  of 
men  of  the  tyjie  of  Carl  Schurz,  with  whom 
he  was  on  terms  of  close  friendship.  His 
reputation  as  a  business  man  and  public- 
spirited  citizen  extended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  metropolis  in  which  he  lived,  and  was 
indeed  international. 


VISUALIZING  CINCINNATI'S  BUDGET 


AT  the  last  election  the  voters  of  Cincin- 
nati were  requested  to  approve  an  extra 
t«  ievj-  for  the  year  191,3  in  order  to  pro\'ide 
-  for  the  city  ofiicials  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable 
them  to  run  their  several  departments.  Un- 
der fonner  conditions  sxich  a  proposition 
would  have  been  voted  upon  by  the  citizens 
without  intelligence  and  its  adoption  would 
bave  been  purely  a  matter  of  chance.  The 
dty  government  of  Cincinnati  at  the  present 
time,  however,  is  alive  to  the  importance  of 
baling  the  citizens  know  precisely  how  their 
mooey  is  spent.  The  approval  of  the  tax 
levy,  on  November  Si  by  the  decisive  vote 
of  40,254  to  28,164  represented  the  deliberate 
jadgment  of  the  taxpayers  of  Cincinnati, 
reached  after  a  thorough  canvass  of  the 
financial  needs  of  their  dty  administration. 
How  was  it  possible  to  get  such  a  decision, 
Md  by  what  process  of  education  were  the 
voters  fitted  to  pass  judgment  on  matters 
which  ordinarily  might  seem  to  belong  to  the 
proiinceof  special  departmental  officers?  The 
means  employed  for  the  enlightenment  of 
Cincinnati's  taxpayers  on  the  finances  of 
their  dty  government  was  a  so-called  Budget 
Exhibit  which  was  held  by  the  Bureau  of 


Municipal  Research.  When  the  city  officials 
set  up  their  claim  that  in  order  to  run  their 
departments  as  they  should  be  run  they  re- 
quired Si  ,000,000  more  than  was  available 
without  this  extra  levy  tax,  the  bureau 
declared  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the 
people  to  act  intelligently  on  the  council's 
request  for  an  increased  le\y  until  they  should 
be  shown  what  the  city's  departments  were 
already  doing,  what  they  would  be  able  to 
do  if  the  levy  were  voted,  and  what  service 
would  have  to  be  discontinued  if  it  were  not 
voted.  The  various  dty  departments  co- 
operated, therefore,  with  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  in  presenting  charts, 
diagrams,  photographs,  and  a  variety  of 
object-lessons,  all  tending  to  illustrate  the 
actual  work  carried  on  by  the  city,  as  well 
as  possible  improvements  in  ser\-ice  that 
might  be  instituted  if  larger  annual  grants 
were  available. 

It  is  quite  probable  also  that  besides  serv- 
ing to  educate  the  taxpayers  and  the  general 
public  in  these  matters  of  city  expenditure. 
the  exhibit  was  further  useful  in  stimulating 
public  officials  and  employees  to  a  keener 
appreciation  of  the  tasks  before  them  and 
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This,  at  least,  has  been  the  effect  of  similar 
"budget  exhibits"  held  in  New  York  and 
other  cities,  and  indeed  is  to  be  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  chief  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
such  exhibits. 

The  Cincinnati  Budget  Exhibit  was  well 
advertised  throughout  the  dty  and  on  the 
first  of  October  it  was  opened  to  the  public 
in  the  old  St.  Nicholas  Hotel.  It  continued 
only  two  weeks,  but  during  that  time  there 
was  an  attendance  of  109,247,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city. 
It  had  long  been  the  rule  in  Cincinnati,  as  in 
other  cities,  to  have  a  small  proportion  of 
men  in  attendance  at  public  meetings  held  for 
educational,  religious,  and  civic  purposes,  but 
this  exhibit  brought  men  in  large  numbers  who 
were  vitally  interested  in  what  they  saw  there. 
There  were  many  things  in  the  exhibit  of 
direct  personal  interest  to  the  individual  con- 
sumer, whether  man  or  woman,  wholly  apart 
from  the  main  purpose  of  setting  forth  the 
municipal  budgetary  needs.  For  example, 
women  learned  from  the  city  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures  how  they  might  be  cheated  in 
their  purchases  of  vegetables  or  coal.  They 
Moi-s'   IS  issp^xTcuN  NECEbSiRv?  a!so wcTe taught how 3 smallleak caH iucrease 

the  water  bill,  and  one  of  the  city  firemen 
a  healthier  interest  in  presenting  the  capaci-  instructed  them  exactly  how  to  turn  in  a  fire 
ties  and  needs  each  of  his  own  department,    alarm.     All  ages  and  classes  of  women  were 


IN  THIS  Way  the  cinonnati  street-cleaninc  department  showed  that  it  was 

SAVING  THE  CTrVS  MONEY 


A   \fVMCIPAL  UMVERSfTY'S  CLAIMS  TO  PUBLIC  SUPPORT 


represented.  Some  came  in  their  automobiles 
and  some  stopped  on  their  way  home  from 
work.  Every  day  at  noon  and  in  the  eveninj; 
public  officials  gave  short  talks,  making  it 
clear,  for  instance,  why  the  city's  purchasing 
agenl  has  to  test  coal  samples  for  heat  units, 
how  he  saves  money  by  making  soap  and 
paint,  and  how  the  dairy  inspection  of  the 
Health  Department  directly  aSects  the 
puriry  of  the  bottled  milk  delivered  daily  at 
cver\-  door.  In  a  single  day  10,000  people 
mho  could  not  have  been  hired  to  read  a 
municipal  report  were  brought,  through  their 
ifn!<s  of  sight  and  touch,  to  realize  some  of 
the  most  important  activities  of  the  Cincin- 
nati dty  government,  and  to  feci  in  some 
measures  their  own  civic  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  activities. 

The  \'isitor  to  the  exhibit  learned  that 
among  the  objects  for  which  the  money  de- 
rived from  the  new  levy  is  to  be  spent  are 
public  concerts,  a  bureau  of  efficiency,  a  uni- 
versity night  school,  seven  district  physicians 
to  look  after  poor  people  who  cannot  afford 
their  own  doctors,  and  ten  school  nurses. 


A  MUNICIPAL  UNIVERSITY'S  CLAIMS 
TO  PUBLIC  SUPPORT 

PERHAPS  no  feature  of  the  Cincinnati 
Budget  exhibit  of  October  last  was  more 
impressi\e  than  the  showing  made  by  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  This  municipal 
university,  unlike  any  other  institution  of 
learning  in  the  country,  is  closely  related  to 
all  of  the  city's  educational,  industrial,  social, 
medical,  and  benevolent  interests.  One  func- 
tion of  the  exhibit  was  to  show,  by  means 
of  charts,  how  the  university  serves  the  city. 
1 1  includes  colleges  of  arts,  of  pedagogy,  of  en- 
gineering, of  medicine,  and  of  commerce.  The 
College  of  Medicine,  for  example,  cooperates 
with  the  City  Hospital,  the  Board  of  Health, 
the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League,  the  Maternity 
Society,  the  Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  and 
the  Milk  Commission.  The  College  for  Teach- 
ers cooperates  with  the  public  schools  in 
training  teachers,  with  the  .Art  Academy  in 
maintaining  a  normal  art  course,  with  the 
kindergarten  school  in  preparing  kindergart- 
ners  and  teachers  of  household  economics. 

The  College  of  Engineering  showed  by  a 
map  its  remarkable  system  of  cooperation 
with  industrial  plants.  Seventy-two  manu- 
facturing establishments  are  now  affilialfd 
with  this  college  in  training  students. 
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OOES  ITLOOKAS  IF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI 
WAS  A  UNIVERSITY  FOR   THE   RICH  P 
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EVERY  HN-HEAD  ON  THIS  MAP  OF  QNaNNATI  MARKS  THE  HOME  OF  A  UNIVERSITY  STUDENT 


The  College   of  Arts  maintains  evening  same  year  the  home  university  educated  in 

classes  for  the  benefit  of  those  students  who  its  colleges  (not  including  professional  stu- 

have  to  work  during  the  day.     It  has  six  dents)  990  young  men  and  women  of  Cincin- 

hundred  of  these  e\ening  students  who  are  nati.    It  cost  the  city  to  train  these  students 

getting  the  full  ad\-antages  of  the  college  at  home,  after  deducting  endowments  and 

course.  ^  the  tuition  of  outsiders,  only  about  $130,000, 

Charts  emphasized  the  fact  that  this  great  while  it  was  estimated  that  to  send  these 

municipal  university  is  maintained  at  a  cost  Cincinnati  young  men  and  women  away  to 

of  thirty-sLx  cents  per  capita  per  year,  that  college  would  have  cost  $547,000.     Further- 

the  city  of  Cincinnati  sent  to  other  univer-  more,  the  university  ascertained  that  at  least 

sities  (not  including  professional  students)  75  per  cent,  of  these  students  had  not  the 

only  245  young  men  in  1911-12,  while  in  the  means  to  pay  their  way  in  any  other  college. 
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The  families  of  only  5.4  per  cent,  had  incomes  students  of  the  university  work  during  vaca- 
'^f  87500  or  more;  rS  per  cent.,  incomes  tion,  and  sg  percent,  work  during  the  college 
i)etween  $2500  and  $7500;  40  per  cent.,  session.  A  large  map  of  Cincinnati  with  pins 
iicrween  $1 500  and  $2500,  while  25  per  cent. 
ut  the  families  had  incomes  of  less  than 
^1500.    Sisty-seven  per  cent,  of  all  the  male 
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THESE  SUBJECTS  ARE 

TAUQHT  IN  THE 

COLLEGE    OF  COMMERCE 
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stuck  at  the  homes  of  resident  students 
showed  900  pins  scattered  all  over  the  city, 
with  the  greatest  number  in  those  districts 
where  families  of  modest  means  have  their 
homes.  This  record  of  student  self-support 
is  unusual  for  a  uni\'ersity. 

The  growth  of  the  university  during  the 
past  ten  years  was  graphically  represented  on 
other  charts.  It  was  shown  that  during  the 
decade  the  institution  had  developed  from  a 
college  of  moderate  size  into  a  university  with 
nearly  2000  students.  The  number  of  separate 
courses  of  study  had  increased  from  250  to 
,177,  the  number  of  instructors  from  48  to  76, 
and  the  income  had  increased  95  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  instruction  per  student,  now  that 
there  are  four  students  per  thousand  of 
population,  is  less  than  Sioo,  whereas  in  the 
early  days,  when  there  were  fewer  students  in 
proportion  to  the  city's  population,  the  cost 
to  the  city  was  nearly  twice  that  sum. 


CANADA'S  PLANS  FOR  A  NAVY 


BY  P.  T.  iMcGRATH 


THE  Canadian  Parliament  met  on  Novem-       (4)  The  firm  conviction  is  expressed  that  when- 

ber  21,  IOI2,  for  the  express  purpose  of  f^«'  ?*>«  "«^  arises  the  Canadian  people  will  be 

J. J.  '^     '      ,       ,.  j5^        ^«  found  ready  and  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  re- 

deciding  upon  a  naval  policy;  and,  interesting  quired  to  give  to  the  imperial  authorities  the  most 

and  important  as  this  problem  is  to  the  Cana-  loyal  and  hearty  cooperation  in  every  movement 

dian  people,  it  is  almost  of  equal  interest  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  integrfty  and  the  honor 

importance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  °^  ^^^  Empire. 

because  it  introduces  a  new,  and  what  must 

inevitably  prove  a  disturbing,  factor  with      policies  of  other  British  dominions 

reference  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Monroe 

Doctrine  in  the  future.  Resolutions  equally  loyal  were  adopted  by 

During  recent  years  citizens  of  the  British  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa, 
Empire,  in  the  motherland  and  overseas,  have  and  at  the  Defense  Conference  the  Admiralty 
had  to  consider  seriously  the  question  of  naval  experts  represented  that  the  really  vital  issue 
defense,  compelled  thereto  by  the  growing  was  the  defense  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
armaments  of  European  powers  and  the  that,  since  the  Mother  Country  had  under- 
menace  to  the  world^s  peace  which  Germany  taken  the  protection  of  Canada's  Atlantic 
in  the  Atlantic  and  Japan  in  the  Pacific  are  seaboard,  the  Dominions  should  unitedly 
considered  by  many  to  represent.  At  sue-  create  a  Pacific  fleet  of  four  battleshii>cruis- 
cessive  gatherings  of  the  British  cabinet  and  ers  of  the  Indomitable  type,  twelve  smaller 
the  oversea  premiers,  the  subject  was  de-  cruisers  of  the  Bristol  type,  twenty-four  de- 
bated and  finally  a  Defense  Conference  was  stroyers,  and  twelve  submarines,  each  Do- 
convened  at  London  in  1909,  to  formulate  minion  providing  a  unit— one  battleship- 
plans  for  protecting  the  self-governing  do-  cruiser,  three  smaller  cruisers,  six  destroyers, 
minions.  and  three  submarines.     Australia  accepted 

this  proposal  and  began  at  once  the  creation 

A  NAVAL  POLICY  UPHELD  BY  ALL  PARTIES  o^  ^cr  fleet  unit.     New  Zealand  presented  a 

battleship  to  the  Imperial  Navy,  while  taking 

When  the  invitation  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  time  to  consider  further  action,  and  has  lately 

to  attend  this  conference  was  tabled  in  the  formulated  military  and  naval  defense  policies 

Dominion  Parliament,  the  question  of  Cana-  including  provision  for  compulsory  ser\ace, 

da's  share  in  the  naval  defense  of  the  empire  and  the  addition  of  three  destroyers  to  her 

was  fully  discussed,  and  this  resolution  was  naval   quota.     South  Africa,   being  in   the 

unanimously  adopted,  all  parties  agreeing  to  throes  of  creating  a  imion  out  of  the  four 

it  in  its  amended  form  after  the  language  of  Pro\dnces— "Capeland,"  Natal,  ''Orangea,'* 

the  original  draft  had  been  modified  by  sug-  and    Transvaal, — could    do    nothing,    and 

gestions  from  various  quarters:  Canada  decided  upon  a  somewhat  different 

^^_    ^         ,  ,  .     r^       .  scheme  from  a ''fleet  unit." 

(1 )  The  duty  of  the  people  of  Caiiada  to  assume  jjow  these  undertakings  have  been  partlv 
in  larger  measure  the  responsibilitv  of  national  ,  ,  1  .  .  i.*^.  ^^^^  ^^«.*Y/ 
defense  b  fully  recognized;                '  translated    mto    actuahties    may    next    be 

(2)  Under  the  existing  constitutional  relations  stated.  New  Zealand  has  her  battleship  and 
between  the  mother  country  and  the  autonomous  three  destroyers  in  active  service  with  the 
dominions,  the  payment  of  regular  and  periodical  g^^^j  j^  ^  ^  Australia  has  afloat  and  in 
nmtnbutions  to  the  imperial  treasury  for  naval  and  .  .  ^,  «.*«-«  vcvw  «. 
miliury  purposes  will  not,  so  far  as  Canada  is  commission  three  destroyers;  under  con- 
concerned,  be  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  struction  in  Britain,  a  battle-cruiser,  two 
question  of  defense;  BrisiolSj  and  three  submarines;  and  under 

J^^^Z^^}  ^^^'^^    if  f^"^^^  ^^  fu^  ""^""T  construction   in    her    home    ports,   another 

*ary  expenditure  designed  to  promote  the  speedy  r>..f        j^i_         j^  i^ir 

orpnization  of  a  Canadian  naval  service  in  codper-  Bristol  and  three  destroyers.     Moreover,  in 

ation  with  and  close  relation  to  the  imperial  navy,  1 910,  this  Dominion,  stimulated  to  special 

along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Admiralty,  and  m  acti\ity  by  the  fear  of  Japan,  a  fear  which 

niUsuDrema<^  with  theyiew  that  the  caused  the  AustraUans  to  give  the  American 

ac\  ot  Bntain  is  essential  to  the  security  of  com-  i    ^.^.i     t-»       n     ^      •       '^  j    ^i. 

merce.  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  and  the  peace  of  battleship    fleet,    in    its   voyage    round    the 

the  world,  and  world,  the  greatest  welcome  it  got  anywhere, 

(>3 
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resolved  upon  much  larger  naval  schemes,  naval  project  and  base  its  i>olicy  on  the 
embracing  eight  Dreadnought  cruisers,  ten  conclusions  reached  then.  Accordingly,  Pre- 
firotccted  cruisers,  eighteen  destroyers,  and  mier  Borden  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
twelve  submarines,  the  whole  to  cost  $115,-  visited  London  last  summer,  discussed  this 
000,000,  spread  over  twenty-two  years;  the  subject  very  fully  with  the  imperial  authori- 
outlay  rising  annually  from  $7,500,000  in  ties,  and  after  his  return  to  Canada  in 
191 2  to  $25,000,000  in  1932-33,  with  the  September,  the  Premier,  at  a  banquet  in 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  increasing  pro-  Montreal,  announced  that  Parliament  would 
portionately,  the  basis  being  that  an  annual  be  convened  in  November,  to  consider  pro- 
Australian  naval  vote  of  $25,000,000  is  rela-  posals  in  regard  to  the  Navy, 
lively  equal,  on  the  present  population  basis, 

to  a  British  itaval  budget  of  $225,000,000.  premier   borden   consults    the    mother 

The  creation  of  a  naval  force  of  15,000  men,  country  . 

and  the  fortifying  of  ports  on  the  east  and  When  Premier  Borden  and  his  colleagues 

west  coasts  are  also  included.  were  in  England,  it  was  suggested  that  Pre- 
mier Asquith  and  NavaJ  Secretary  Churchill 

WHY  CANADA  LAGGED  BEHIND  should  retum  to  Canada  with  them,  or  follow- 
after  them  on  a  British  battleship,  to  discuss 

Canada,  though  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  this  issue  more  fully   with  the  Dominion 

and  vulnerable  of  the  Dominions,  did  little  Cabinet  at  Ottawa.     It  was  thought  in  some 

to  fulfil  her  promises — so  little,  indeed,  that  quarters  that  this  would  create  a  wave  of 

she  has  been  frequently  twitted  for  boasting  enthusiasm  throughout  Canada  which  would 

so  much  and  doing  so  little.     In  justice  to  greatly  assist  in  the  adoption  of  an  adequate 

her  though,  it  should  be  stated  that  her  naval  policy.     Mr.  Asquith,  however,  stated 

apparent  failure  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  at  once  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 

loyalty  on  the  part  of  her  people.    Canadians  to  make  this  visit  and  there  is  reason  to  think 

proved  their  devotion  to  the  British  flag  on  that  though  Mr.  Churchill  may  at  first  have 

the  blood-stained  African  veldt  in  the  most  favored  the  idea,  he  soon  realized  such   a 

critical  stages  of  the  Boer  War.     Why  she  course  was  susceptible  of  the  construction 

has  lagged  behind  in  naval  matters  is  due  to  that  he  was  xmduly  interfering  in  the  affairs 

other  causes,  partly  to  the  problem  of  the  of  the  Dominion,  for  some  Liberal  newspapers 

French-Canadians.    An  element  in  Quebec  in  Canada  protested  very  vigorously  against 

province  is  anti-navyite;  and  it  has  been  the  idea  of  his  being  brought  across  imder 

said,  perhaps  truly,  that  no  public  man  but  such    drcimistances.     Probably,    also,    Mr. 

Laurier  could  have  got  a  naval  service  meas-  Churchill  was  given  to  understand  that  his 

ure  on  the  statute-book  with  as  little  trouble  visit  would  further  complicate  the  problem 

as  attended  its  enactment.     It  provided,  not  so   far   as   Quebec  is   concerned.     In    that 

for  a  naval  unit  like  Australia's,  but  for  two  province,  as  a  result  of  the  Laurier  naval 

Bristols  and  six  destroyers  for  the  Atlantic,  project,  a  Liberal  was  defeated  by  an  anti- 

and  for  the  Pacific  two  Bristols  alone,  with  navyite   in    a    by-election    in    Sir    Wilfrid 

the    requisite    subsidiary    essentials — docks,  Laurier's  home  district, — Drummond,  Artha- 

arsenals,  barracks,  etc.  basca, — m  November,  1910,  and  there  is  no 

The  ships  were  to  be  built  in  Canada,  if  doubt  that  the  *' Nationalists,"  as  the  Quebec 
possible;  and  the  2000  officers  and  men  re-  anti-navyites  are  known,  did  much  to  over- 
quired  were  to  be  trained  there.  A  naval  throw  the  Liberal  party  in  that  province  in 
college  for  midshipmen  was  established  at  the  general  election  of  September,  191 1,  as 
Halifax;  and  two  "disclassed  "  cruisers  of  the  a  result  of  Mr.  Borden's  decision  in  regard  to 
British  Navy  were  purchased  for  training  the  naval  proposals  at  the  present  session  of 
ships — the  Niohe  for  the  Atlantic  and  the  the  Dominion  Parliament,  we  know  that  only 
Rainbow  for  the  Pacific.  But  up  to  the  time  a  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Monk,  his  Minister  of 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Laurier  Ministry  (Sep-  Public  Works,  resigned,  having  previously 
tember  21,  igii),  no  contracts  had  been  pledged  himself  to  a  referendum  on  this 
awarded  for  the  building  of  Canada's  Bristols  question, 
or  destroyers,  and  as,  under  the  proposals 

submitted  to  tenderers  for  the  work,  they  the  dobunion's  part  in  imperial  defense 
need  not  all  be  completed   till   191 7,   the 

Borden  Government,  after  assuming  office  Canada's  ground  for  an  immediate  con- 

and  studying  the  situation,  decided  to  confer  tribution  of  Dreadnoughts  or  other  substan> 

again  with  the  Admiralty  as  to  the  whole  tial  aid  to  the  motherland  is  that  a  "grave 
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na^-al  emergency"  exists,  and  it  is  important  action  by  Canada,  to  increase  Britain's  naval 
to  remember  that  under  the  latest  dispensa-  strength  and  enlarge  her  margin  of  security. 
lioas  the  British  fleet  is  destined  for  offense  Facts  proving  the  gravity  of  the  "menace" 
and  not  for  defense,  since  a  Heet  capable  of  that  besets  Britain,  are  the  imminence  of  war 
oteeting  and  crushing  a  hostile  naval  force  is  all  the  time  of  the  Agadir  affair  last  year,  the 
the  best  defense  tliat  any  coast  can  have,  public  warning  to  Germany  by  Lloyd-George 
Hence,  in  the  "Memorandumon  SeaPower"  at  a  Mansion  House  luncheon  in  London 
prepared  by  the  British  Admiralty  for  the  then, thepledge,byBona^Lawfo^theU^ion- 
"  '     '  '  "     '               '            ■                pha-  ists  and  Ramsay  Macdonald  for  the  Laborites 

of  their  unequivocal 


CokmiaJ  Conference  of  1902,  it  wat 
sized  that    the  word 

■defense"  did  not 
).ppear;  it  being  ex- 
plained  that  "it  is 
omitted  because  the 
primar>'  object  of  the 
British  Na%y  is  not 
to  defend  anything, 
but  to  attack  the 
Beets  of  the  enemy, 
and  by  defeating 
them,  to  afford  pro- 
tection to  British 
UtHninicHis,  shipping, 
and  commerce." 

Secretary  Church- 
ill, in  a  speech  on 
naval  matters  in  Par- 
liament on  March  iS, 
lAst,  declared  that  "it 
is  necessary  for  us  to 
have  a  sufficient  (bat- 
tleship) margin  to  be 
able  to  meet,  at  our 
average  moment,  the 
taval  force  of  any  at- 
tacking [>ower  at  its 
selected  moment"; 
and,  aided,  doubtless, 
by  the  experts  of  the 
.\dmiralty,  calculated 
that    to    arrive    at 

Britain's  strength  at 

"  e  average  moment,  25  to  30  per  cent,  should 


support  in  any  meas- 
ures necessary  in  the 
Empire's  interest;  the 
presentation  to  the 
British  Parliament  of 
two  sets  of  naval  estir 
mates  in  the  past  year, 
the  second  avowedly 
to  offset  the  latest 
German  naval  pro- 
gram and  frankly 
stated  by  Winston 
Churchill  to  be  so; 
and,  finally,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British 
battleships  from  the 
Mediterranean  and 
the  leaving  of  the 
policing  of  the  route 
to  the  East  to  France 
as  a  friend  and  ally. 


aS:d 


{M  r.  H»J 


These  facts  put  it 
beyond  question  that 
Premier  Borden's  pro- 
|x>sals  for  an  emerg- 
TKR  OK  ency  contribution  will 
be  accepted  by  the 
Lm^nTr*  ™'  '  "^  "'^  Canadian  Parliament, 
probably  without 
luch  objection  by  the  Liberals  under  Sir  Wil- 
be  subtracted  from  her  available  fighting  frid Laurier. because alr<;iidy resolutions ha\e 
force;  and  as  Britain  has  some  fifty-nine  bat-  been  adopted  in  some  Canadian  cities  advo- 
tleships  and  battleship-cruisers,  25  per  cent,  eating  a  Round  Table  Conference  between  the 
subtracted  from  that,  or,  say  fifteen  ships,  parties  and  for  taking  the  navy  issue  out  of 
would  leave  her  strength  at  the  average  mo-  politics.  Sir  Wilfrid  I^aurier  has  recently  reaf- 
ment  at  forty-four  such  ships  against  Ger-  firmed  his  attitude  and  that  of  his  {>arty  thus: 
many's  thirty-five;  but  in  order  to  secure  in  the  meamime,  and  while  wccontinin- to  waii 
this  margin  of  nine,  the  Mediterranean  had  anH  wait,  and  wait.'  we  siand  where  Wc  have  siou.! 
to  be  robbed  of  the  whole  fleet  formerly  right  along.  Our  [xilicj-  is  a  Canadian  navj-,  built 
located  there,  so  that  if  these  nine  war  craft  '"  <-anada.  cciuipiietl  in  fanado  manned  in  Canada 
t    J  L     _  I  j«   ■_   .L     ■••■   J'.  T.   ..    ■       under  the  control  of  the  (  anadian  larliament,  and 

had  been  left  n  the  Mediterranean,  Bntam  ,he  Canadian  people,  and  ^ead^■.  if  Britain  should 
would  have  only  the  same  number  of  fight-  ever  be  in  danger— I  will  not  say  that— if  Britain ' 
ing  ships  in  the  North  Sea  as  Germany  has.  should  L-ver  be  on  trial— to  do  its  pan,  a  worthy 
Accepting,  then,  the  principle  embodied  in  "■»"■  "^ "  '°>'''  ''^"ishier  of  the  Old  Motherland, 
these  quotations,  it  is  obvious  that  an  "  emer-  The  Borden  navy  policy  as  summarized 
gency"  does  exist  wluch   warrants  special   from  the  address  of  the  Canadian  Premier, 
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made  to  the  Ottawa  House  of  Commons,  on  because  of  poor  **raw  material/'  the  high  rate 
December  5,  is  as  follows:  of  wages  that  would  have  to  be  paid,  and  the 

Canada  is  to  make  a  contribution  of  three  virtual  certainty  that  as  men  were  trained 

Dreadnoughts   to  cost  thirty-five  million  dollars  they  would  drift  into  the  American  Nav-y, 

and  to  be  the  most  powerful  warships  in  the  world,  though  such  a  force  was  organized  in  New- 

The  ships  are  to  Inbuilt  in  the  United  Kingdom  foundland  and  is  now  in  operation  with  a 

under  the  supervision  of  the  admiralty  and  will  ...  1  .        ^    ox     t  i_    >     i.t-  1.       i_«   i_ 

become  part  of  the  battle  line  of  the  British  navy,  trammg  ship  at  bt.   John  s  through   which 

They  will  bear  distinctive  Canadian  names.  hundreds  of  young  fishermen  have  passed. 

These  ships  are  to  be  under  the  control  and  Not  the  least  difficulty  affecting  this  whole 

upkeep  of  the   British  admiralty,  but   mav  be  question  for  Canada  is  that  of  manning  new 

returned  to  Canada  at  some  future  time  if  the  \.  y,         •    Tr*      i      j  ^     j       'a.*  r^i_ 

nucleus  of  a  Canadian  navy  is  decided  upon.  Ships.    Even  m  iLngland  to-day  it  is  one  of  the 

The  ships  are  not  to  be  built  in  Canada  for  lack  most  serious  problems  before  the  Admiralty, 
of  facilities,  and  in  view  of  an  extra  cost  of  probably       As    to    maintenance    in    the    Dominion , 

twelve  million  dollars.                         .       ^     r  many  criticize  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  oper- 

The  admiralty  is  ready,  however,  to  order  for  .      -^            ,                             j.     t  A      r^        K^ 

construction   in   Canada   a   number  of  smaller  ^te  a  naval  arm  as  a  part  of  the  Canadian 

ships,  and  in  this  way  the  Canadian  shipbuilding  Civil  Service.     They  predict  graft  and   in- 

industry  will  be  fostered,  the  Canadian  govern-  competence  and  cite  the  case  of  the  Niobe, 

ment  giving  a  measure  of  assistance.  ^.^e  training  ship  for  the  Atlantic,  which  v^^as 

Mr.  Borden  announced  that  the  British  ordered  to  Yarmouth  (N.  S.)  more  than  a 

government  was  willing  to  welcome  a  Cana-  year  ago  to  join  in  some  local  celebration, 

dian   minister   to   the   deliberations   of   the  because    interested    parties    had    sufficient 

Imperial  Defense  Committee.  political  influence  to  do  this,   despite   the 

How  these  propositions  are  to  be  reconciled  protests  of  the  ship's  officers  and  the  naval 

it  will  be  for  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and  Bureau  at  Ottawa,  with  the  result  that  her 

perhaps  for  the  Canadian  people,  to  deter-  anchors  dragged,  she  went  aground,  tore  out 

mine  in  the  near  future.  her  bottom  and  has  been  the  past  twelve 

Apart  altogether,  though,  from  the  larger  months  in  Halifax  undergoing  repairs  which 

issue  of  a  naval  policy,  are  subsidiary  issues  will  cost  over  $200,000.    These  critics  favor 

equally  contentious  as  to  ships,  men,  and  Canadian  battleships  being  built  in  British 

maintenance.    To  build  a  Dreadnought ,  even  shipyards  under  Admiralty  direction  to  secure 

in  England,  with  workmen  and  equipment  uniformity  aJld  efficiency;  and  to  be  sta- 

unexcelled,  takes  two  and  a  quarter  years  tioned,  when  completed,  where  the  Admiralty 

and  costs  over  $11,000,000.     To  build  war-  judges  they  are  most  needed;  while  Canadian 

ships  in  Canada  will  require  the  establish-  recruits  are  to  have   preference    on  Cana- 

ment  of  dockyards;  the  installation  of  ma-  dian   battleships,  which   ships  are  to  bear 

chinery;  the  training  of  workers,  and  it  is  Canadian  names  and  be  distinctively  Cana- 

inevitable  that  the  cost  in  all  these  respects  dian  and  to  be  over  and  above  the  margin 

will  be  much  greater  than  in  the  Mother  of  security  required  for  the  British  Na\y. 
Country.    Then  as  to  the  location  of  such 

dockyards,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Sydney,  Hah-  ™^^    significance    of    a    Canadian    navy 

fax,  and  St.  John  may  be  regarded  as  com-  ^^  Americans 

petitors,  though  the  first  two  are  inaccessible  Finally,  this  question  of  Canada's  navy  has 

for  five  months  of  the  year,  because  of  the  ice  its  interest  for  the  United  States,  because 

blockades,   and   Sydney   for  perhaps   three  while  heretofore  Canada  may  be  said  to  have 

months,  while  Halifax  enjoys  the  advantage  relied  for  her  defense  by  land  on  the  Monroe 

of  being  fortified  and  St.  John  boasts  of  vast  Doctrine  and  by  sea  on  the  British  fleet,  in 

new  harbor  works  now  being  created  there,  the  event  of  any  war  between  Britain  and 

another   power  after  this  naval  project   is 

THE  QUESTION  OF  SEAMEN  launched,  Canada  will  not  be  immune  from 

In  manning  the  ships,  difficulty  will  be  felt,  the  danger  of  invasion  and  therefore  the 
So  far  Canada  has  been  able  to  enlist  not  whole  question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Monroe 
more  than  350  blue  jackets.  Her  people  do  Doctrine  will  at  once  arise.  Any  such  power 
not  take  kindly  to  disciplinary  pursuits,  at  war  with  Britain  will  claim,  and  with 
The  latest  report  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  justice,  the  right  to  ravage  Canada's  coasts, 
Police  shows  that  85  per  cent,  of  that  force  and  otherwise  visit  upon  her  the  penalties 
are  composed  of  Britishers.  The  Admiralty  that  attach  to  such  a  condition,  and  what 
fourteen  years  ago,  when  organizing  naval  bearing  such  will  have  on  the  Monroe  Doc- 
reserves  in  the  Oversea  Dominions,  declined  trine  is  a  question  that  may  before  many 
to   locate   one   on    the   Canadian   seaboard  years  actively  confront  the  United  States. 


A  BOUVIAN  RAILROAD 

THE    LIBERATION    OF    BOLIVIA 

How  Railroads  Are  Opening  Up  the  Hermit  Nation 
OF  THE  Western  Hemisphere 

BY  HARRIET  CHALMERS  ADAMS  and  FRANKLIN  ADAMS 

AVriCIPATING    the    opening    of    the  a  lank  of  varied  altitudes 
Panama  Canal,  Bolivia,  America's  store- 
house of  mineral  wealth,  is  busily  engaged  in  This  fifth  largest  country  in  the  New  World 
•fuking  rails.  lies  wholly  within  the  tropics,  yet  altitude, 

Bolivia  was  long  the  hermit  republic,  rather  than  latitude,  determines  climatic  con- 
Years  ago  she  lost  her  seaports  and,  perched  ditions.  From  the  lofty  plateau  on  the  west 
on  the  roof  of  the  Western  World,  her  metrop-  marked  by  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andean 
otii.  La  Paz,  was  remote  and  inaccessible.  range,  the  republic's  vast  domain  terraces 

H^hland  La  Paz  has  recently  been  con-  down  through  smiling  temperate  \alleys  to 

nected  with  the  Pacific  seaboard  by  a  third  the  dense  tropic  jungle  of  the  .Amazonian 

rail  route.     A  fourth  will  join  the  Bolivian  plain.    No  greater  contrast  on  earth  can  be 

Ti»ds    with    the   giant    railway    system    of  pictured  than  that  of  the  Titicaca  basin  and 

.VRentina.     Two  lines  will  link  the  Andean  the  Eastern  frontier.   The  one,  treeless,  wind- 

iqiands  with  the  navigable  waterways  tribu-  swept,  encircled  by  the  mightiest  mountains 

t^iy  to  the  Amazon.    Two  more  will  unite  of  the  Americas;  the  other,  a  sea  of  tangled 

the  rich  eastern  agricultural  lands  and  the  verdure  in  the  heart  of  the  world's  greatest 

La  Plata  ri\'er  highway.    On  every  side  the  wilderness.     In  a  land  so  varied  the  i)roducts 

pent    resources  of   this   mighty  landlocked  naturally    cover    a    wide    range.     Precious 

republic  »"ill  find  an  outlet.    The  commercial  metals,  wrested  from  the  Titanic  strongholds 

liberation  of  Bolivia  is  assured.  of  the  .\ndcs,   rival   Nature's   most   lavish 

All  this  has  not  been  accomplished  without  forest  gifts. 
■sacrifice.  The  republic  long  enjoyed  the  dis-  It  was  in  the  bleak  mining  region,  two  and 
tinction  of  being  "a  country  without  a  debt."  a  half  miles  above  sea  level,  that  the  Span- 
It  long  refused  proffered  aid  to  retain  this  lards  first  settled  after  the  conquest  and  it  is 
enviable  position.  At  last,  however,  con-  here  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  popula- 
■scious  of  the  brilliant  future  promised  by  tion  is  found  to-day.  Two-thirds  of  the 
the  de\elopment  of  its  great  natural  riches,  country  lies  in  the  lowlands,  yet  88  per  cent. 
awaiting  that  vital  essential,  transportation,  of  the  people  live  on  the  plateau.  Man  is 
the  offers  became  irresistible  and  e.itternaj  rooted  to  his  native  soil.  The  life  of  the 
tlebts  were  assumed.  Bolivian  highiander  is  as  dreary  as  his  en- 
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LA  PAZ,   A   PICTURESQUE   CAPITAL 

La  Paz,  the  capital,  has  a  less  trying 
climate  than  the  other  upland  cities.  Al- 
though 12,500  feet  above  sea  level,  it  lies  on 
the  floor  of  a  narrow  canon  sheltered  from 
the  icy  blasts  which  sweep  over  the  bleak 
Puna  above.  "Kaleidoscopic  La  Paz"  we 
have  called  it, — the  most  picturesque  dty  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere, — its  low  red-roofed 
buildings  huddled  between  massive  frowning 
walls.  Above  tower  the  Andean  sentineU 
dominated  by  the  snow-clad  IlUmani,  "The 
White  Lady,"  faithful  guardian  of  this  City 
of  the  Clouds.  Below,  in  the  steep  lanes  of 
streets,  the  multi-tinted  gowns  of  the  coquet- 
tish Cliolas  and  the  comic-opera  costumes  ol 
the  coppery  Aymards  give  color  to  scenes  of 
great  charm  and  di\'ersity.  The  modishly 
dressed  men  and  women  of  the  Bolivian  upper 
class  form  the  minority  and  seem  strangers  in 
this  bizarre  picture. 

RAIL  ROUTES   TO   THE   PACIFIC 

^T!rf''t™fTrii'gn"hmMwWch'"hip,ViwX'!^  The   day   is   here    when    Progress,    that 

world.   The  aipgca  is  of  many  colors,— white,  black,  brown,  buccaneer  ot  the  picturesquc,  will  rob  La  Paz 

""■  "^ '  of  her  captivating  individuality  developed 

\nronmcnt,  yet  he  can  Hot  often  be  tempted  during  the  years  when  she  lay  fcir  remo\-ed 

down  into  the  garden  places  just  over  the  from    the    world's    busy    marts.     Overland 

Andean  wall.  travel  by  mule  trail  to  the  coast  then  occupied 
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many  tedious  weeks.     The  opening  of  the  a  thirty-inch  caugk 

.\hca-La  Paz  Railway,  in  September,  1912, 

brinfp  the  Bolivian  metropolis  w-ithin  four-  The  first  line  to  reach  Bolivian  soil  was 
(ecu  hours  of  a  Pacific  port.  from  the  Chilean  port  of  Antofagasta  far  to 

The  early  mule  paths  and  cart  roads  have  the  south  of  La  Paz.  This  road,  with  a  gauge 
hecomc  the  railway  routes  to  the  coast.  They  of  but  thirty  inches,  was  originally  constructed 
foUow  the  natural  descents  from  mountain  for  hauling  ore  cars  from  the  nearby  nitrate 
brif^t  to  sea  level, — trails  which  were  used  beds  to  the  coast.  Gradually  extended,  as 
!.y  the  Incan  peoples  centuries  before  white  new  nitrate  deposits  were  located,  it  finally 
men  set  foot  in  the  land.  When  Bolivia  at  strayed,  rather  accidentally,  into  Bolivian 
last  expressed  a  wUlingness  for  foreign  capital  territory.  Realizing,  suddenly,  the  advan- 
lo  develop  her  territory  by  driving  steel  tage  of  a  connection  with  Lli  Paz,  too  late 
transportation  spokes  into  the  hub  at  La  Paz,  to  change  its  gauge,  this  little  toy  track  was 
the  great  engineering  nations  "got  busy."  strung  along  to  Oruro  within  striking  dis- 
They  fully  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  tance  of  the  capital.  The  traffic  increase  was 
KCuring  national  guaranteed  interest  on  enormous,  resulting  in  an  earnest  bid  for 
their  investments;  also  the  resulting  trade  passenger  service  and  the  final  equii)nient  of 
advantage  in  supplying  new  necessities  to  the  line  with  modern  sleeping  and  dining 
freshly  world-touched  communities.  They  cars.  This  is  probably  the  narrowest  train 
ratered  the  field  with  a  vim,  characteristic  of  de  luxe  in  the  world. 

a  dadi  for  the  South  Pole ;  but  their  prelimi-  La  Paz  is  only  200  miles  from  the  ;-ea  as 
taiy  suveys  demonstrated  it  to  be  a  moun-  the  bird  flies,  but  the  Antofagasta  line  climbs 
lain  climbing  contest!  over  574  milts  of  desert  and  plateau  before 
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reaching  Oruro  where  it  connects  with  a 
broad-gauge  road,  146  miles  in  length,  to 
the  capital.  The  through  semi-weekly  ser- 
vice occupies  about  forty-eight  hours.  After 
leaving  the  nitrate  fields,  the  scenery  is  ma- 
jestically Andean.  We  are  up  in  Nature's 
attic.  The  Collahuasi  branch  from  Ollagfie 
is  the  highest  railroad  on  earth,  reaching  an 
altitude  of  15,809  feet. 

A   NATIONAL   ENTERPRISE 

The  first   national   railway  built  in   the 
country   united   Guaqui,   a   port   on   Lake 

Titicaca,  with  La  Paz.  An  English  company 
had  constructed  a  line  from  the  Pacific  port 
of  Mollendo  up  to  the  Peruvian  shore  of 
Titicaca.     Bolivian  [>assengers,  after  a  two- 


travel-worn  passenger  was  brought  only  with- 
in sight  of  La  Paz, — to  the  little  station  on 
the  bluff  overlooking  the  city.  Feverish  de- 
sire for  full  utilization  of  modem  comfort  was 
now  strong  in  the  Bolivian  breast.  A  line 
connecting  the  plateau  station  and  cafion 
floor  was  a  necessity.  Engineers  declared 
the  service  too  intermittent  to  justify  elec- 
trical operation  and  suggested  steam  as  the 
more  economical  method.  But  nothing  short 
of  electricity  would  satisfy  the  progressive 
spirit.  Engines,  doomed  to  low  efficiency  at 
this  altitude,  at  last  perched  proudly  on  the 
"Alto,"  propelled  by  gas  made  from  enor- 
mously expensive  Australian  coal.  American 
trolleys,  operated  by  current  from  American 
generators,  trailed  up  and  down  the  gorge 
route  ade  by  side  with  the  prehistoric  car- 
riers, t!ie  llamas.  Throbbing 
modernity  and  remote  an- 
tiquity met  on  the  highroad 
in  Bolivia. 

THE  ARICA-LA  PAZ  RAILWAY 

South  America  is  no  longer 
"Manafia  Land."  The 
"Time  is  Money"  sign  has 
reached  the  country.  Be- 
grudging the  thirty  to  fifty 
hours  spent  in  traveling  to 
the  Pacific,  Bolivia  now  cast 

n  eye  on  the  safe  harbor  of 
Arica,  only  z6o  miles  from 
La  Paz.  When  Chile  ac- 
quired   Bolivia's   coast    line 

s  a  war  indemnity,  she  also 
held  the  Peruvian  Province 

THE  POTATO  ON  ITS  NATIVE  HEATH— THE  ANDEAN  HIGHLANDS    of     Tacna     in      which     Arica 

lies.  And,  in  partial  corn- 
days'  rail  journey  through  Peru,  had  another  pensation  for  the  loss  of  her  seaboard,  it 
day  and  night  on  the  steamer  before  reaching  was  Chilean  capital  which  gave  the  Arica- 
their  side  of  the  lake.  Landed  at  last  on  La  Paz  Railway  to  Bolivia. 
their  own  territory,  sixty  miles  of  saddle  or  This  direct  Pacific  connection  which  brings 
stage  travel  still  lay  between  the  lake  port  La  Paz  within  fourteen  hours  of  the  coast 
and  La  Paz.  This  long  ride  over  the  frozen  necessitates  the  use  of  twenty-eight  miles  of 
Putui  was  the  last  straw!  cog  system,  reaching  an  altitude  of  14,000 

V\Tiy    not    have   a   comfortable    "home-  feet.    The  267  miles  of  track  cost  £45,000  a 

stretch? "    Surely  the  level  tableland  offered  mile.     A  unique  method  has  been  devised  by 

no  engineering  difficulties!     Foreign  railroad  the  company  for  overcoming  the  effect   of 

constructors  were  invited  to  submit  bids.  quick   ascent   on   weak    hearts.     Compart- 

"One  and  a  half  million  dollars!" — the  ments  supplied  with  air  containing  the  sea- 
lowest  proposition.  level  amount  of  oxygen  are  provided.     It 

"Too  high,"  said  Bolivia,  "I'll  build  the  only  remains  for  the  clever  Yankee  to  invent 

road  myself!  "  an  oxygen -smelling-bottle  for  the  man  who 

It  took  three  years  to  find  the  national  gets  off  up  in  Skyland,    While  the  new  line 

funds  and  construct  the  line,  but  the  cost  was  will  undoubtedly  be  popular  for  passenger 

only  one-third  of  the  foreign  bid!    Now  the  service,  engineers  maintain  that  the  exces- 

rcpublic  had  a  railway  of  her  own,  yet  the  sively  steep  grades  will  make  freight  trans- 
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portatSoD  more  expensive  than  on  the  two 
otbcr  West  Coast  routes,  notwithstanding 
their  greater  length. 

TOE    TIN  MINES   OF  POTOSI 

From  Rio  Mulato  (a  station  on  the 
Antofagasta-Oniio  line)  a  railroad  sixty- 
sOr-en  miles  in  length  has  recently  been 
opened  to  Potosi.  Potosi!  How  little  tliis 
name  means  to  you  of  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury-1  Yet  three  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a 
Tord  to  conjure  with!  "The  richest  city  in 
the  world,"  it  was  called — the  magic  aerial 
Mecca  over-seas.  In  those  romantic  days  of 
early  Spanish  dominion,  Bolivia  was  famed 
for  her  silver.  Her  pedestal  still  is  of  silverj' 
bue;  but  to-day  it  is  made  of  tin ! 

Potosi,  the  silver  province,  has  become  tht 
center  of  the  republic's  chief  export.  Tin 
valued  at  $16,000,000,  was  shipped  out  of  the 
country  last  year.  The  Straits  Settlements 
alone  outclass  Bolivia's  production.  Of  the 
so-called  "common"  metals,  it  is  the  least  pbksidem  v 
nideiy  distributed  and  one  of  the  most  costly. 
The  tin  deposits  are  in  the  Cordellera  prov-  over  17,000  feet.  The  more  important  are 
inces,  high  up  in  the  Royal  Range.  We  equipped  with  modem  plants.  Like  gold, 
know  a  number  of  mines  at  an  altitude  of   tin  is  taken  both  from  rock  vein  and  alluvial 
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line.  Last  year  this  Coro-Coro  District  sent 
S8oo,cxx]  worth  of  copper  ingots  down  to  the 
sea  by  mule-cart  and  the  new  era  should 
show  startling  figures.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  the  earth's  richest  sulphur  deposit 
is  at  Tacora,  also  liberated  by  the  Arica 
route.  The  Italian  product,  which  has  held 
the  trade,  now  has  a  serious  rival. 

UNKED  VilTa  ARGENTINA    BY  RAIL 

Work  is  under  way  on  the  iso-mile  gap 
between  Uyani,  a  station  on  the  Antofagasta- 
Oniro  line,  and  Tupiza,  a  town  fifty-five  miles 
from  the  Argentine  frontier.    Eventually  this 


deposit;  but,  unlike  gold,  it  occurs  in  a  com- 
pound, the  richest  grade  ore  containing  76 
per  cent,  of  pure  tin. 

SILVER   AND  COPPER 

While  this  gleaming  metal  forms  the  back- 
bone of  Bolivia's  export,  supplying,  at  its 
present  high  price,  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  output,  there  is  strong  indication  that 
silver  may  again  be  King.  The  Spanish 
crown  coined  over  $1,000,000,000  worth  of 
silver  extracted  from  the  famous  "Cerro"  of 
Potosi,  but  after  1873,  when  depreciation 
began,  the  production  rapidly  declined,  A 
fall  in  transportation  rates  will  hasten  the 
revival  and  this  year's  discovery  of  four  ex- 
ceptionally rich  silver  mines  near  Oruro  will 
add  to  the  momentum. 

The  highlands  are  also  rich  in  bismuth  and 
atpi>cr.  One  of  the  greatest  copper  areas  in 
(ho  world,  not  excepting  our  Lake  Superior 
^vv'lion,  is  ta[>ped  by  the  new  Arica-La  Paz 


iju)zatcd    by   the  Incos  of 
rith  many  legends  regardinE 
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-FOHEICN  ~    GERMAN  AND  AMERICAN  MiNERS  IN  THE  FOREST  COUNTRY  OK  BOUVIA 


■■GRINGO"  OB  FOREIGN  MINING  ENGINEER  IN  THE  FOREST 
1  icivu  the  bleak  highlands  ttiniuiih  lh<^  Anilo.^n  Pa-.<.  i-.iiki  r<'.-I  .i)i..v,'  i 
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road  will  continue  on  to  La  Quiaca,  the  north-  dangerous  falls  obstructing  navigation.   With 

ern  railhead  of  the  Argentine  system,  thus  this  valuable  "lift,"  passenger  and  cargo  are 

completing  an  important  section  of  the  Pan-  again  free  to  float  1800  miles  to  Para  and  out 

.American  Railway.     Bolivia's  minerals  will  on  the  broad  Atlantic. 

then  have  a  La  Plata  outlet,  while  Argentina's 

foodstuffs  will  gain  access  to  a  non-agricul-  railroad-building  in  the  jungle 

tural  region. 

Tht    building    of    the    Madeira-Mam  or  ^ 

THE  RIVER  HiGmvAYS  OF  THE  EASTERN  SLOPE  Railway  is  One  of  the  greatest  of  modem 

achievements,  second,  perhaps,  to  the  opening 

The  three  Pacific  Coast  railways  are,  as  wc  of  the  Panama  Canal.     Though  only   J17 

have  seen,  the  natural  highways  westward  miles  in  length,  its  situation  in  the  very  heart 

from  the  piateau,  and  the  Uyani-Tupiza  line  of  the  world's  greatest  jungle  offered  diffi- 

will  serve  the  southern  pro%'inces.    But  what  culties  which,  for  forty  years,  proved  insur- 

i)f  the  vast  forest  lands  on  the  eastern  slope  mountable.    Back  in  1871  an  attempt  was 

of  the  Andes?    Here  every  stream  rushes  made  to  construct  the  line,  but  in  less  than 

down  to  the  Amazon  and  on  these  perilous  two  years  the  forest,  with  its  army  of  tropical 

flowing  trails,  rather  than  through  the  im-  diseases,  pro\'ed  the  victor.     A  second  at- 

penetrable  thicket,  goods  are  transjxjrted  out  tempt,  six  years  later,  succeeded  only  in  the 

from  Bolivia  and  in  from  Brazil.  completion  of  the  survey  and  the  building  of 

Chief  among  these  rivers  are  the  Mamore  four  miles  of  road,  with  terrific  ioss  of  life. 

and  the  Beni  which  unite  to  form  the  Ma-  In    1907   an   American  firm  of  contractors, 

dcira.    Two  projected  railways, — the  Cocha-  fortified  by  the  experience  of  applied  hygiene 

bamba-Chimore    and     the    La    Paz-Puerto  obtained  at   Panama,   undertook   the   task. 

Pando, — are  to  connect  the  plateau  and  tern-  Modem  science  and  engineering  skill  now 

perate  eastern  valleys  with  these  great  river  overcame  all  obstacles  and  this  month  sees 

highways.    The  Chi mor^  River  once  reached,  the  official  opening  of  the  famous  "jungle 

there  is  easy  sailing  for  600  miles  to  Villa  route."     Will  the  road  be  worth  the  price 

Church  on  the  Mamore,  terminus  of  the  now  paid  in  lives  and  gold?    Just  listen! 
famous    railway    which    })arallels    nineteen       Before  the  railway  era,  the  200-mile  fall 


BALSA   ON   LAKE  TITICACA 


uilt  q(  the  n«d9  which  line  the  ahon 
when  it  becomes  water-soaked  and  f 
is  rickety  little  craft  from  one  end 
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THE  HIGHROAD  THROUGH  THE  PRIMEVAL  WILDERNESS  CARVED  FOR  THE  ONCOMING 
OF  THE  RAILROAD 

bairier  necessitated  a  long  portage  for  laden  Pando  line.   The  up-river  trip  around  the  falls 

ODoes.     In    high   water   the   boatmen   at-  to  Riberalta  formerly  required  from  thirty 

tempted  to  shoot  the  rapids  without  unload-  to  sixty  days,  according  to  the  season.    By 

iqg,  and  this  meant  a  loss  of  fully  25  per  cent,  rail  it  will  be  made  in  twelve  hours, 
ia  lives  and   cargo.    A  branch   railway  is      The  core  of  South  America  is  tapped.    The 

underway  from  Villa  Church  on  the  Mamore  way  is  opened  for  the  settlement  of  millions 

to  Riberalta  on  the  Beni,  from  which  point  of  productive  acres,  suitable  for  the  cultiva- 

there  is  free  navigation  to  Puerto  Pando,  tion  of  cacao,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  and  to- 

tenninus  of   the  projected  La  Paz-Puerto  bacco.    The  chief  product  now  released  is 
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LLAMA  DRIVERS  AND  TRAIN 

the  trail.    The  tluna  l™der  wcatj  ear-ribbona  and  a  bag-on  the  oerk  filled 
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rubber.  Even  last  year,  with  the  difficulties 
of  transpottation,  this  eicport  amounted  to 
Qvti  $10,000,000,  ranking  second  only  to  tin. 
Rubber  and  tin  have  made  Bolivia's  multi- 
millionaires. The  Suarez  brothers  were 
known  as  "The  Rubber  Kings,"  and  Simon 
Patino,  in  seven  years,  has  amassed  $60,- 
000,000  from  tin. 

THE   COLD  OF   THE   INCAS 

The  Amazon  route  opens  up  the  gold  fields. 
The  jM-esent  [>audty  of  the  country's  gold 
output  has  been  a  matter  of  comment.  In- 
vestigations have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
that  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  forms  a 
gold  field  of  vast  area.  Many  have  made  the 
effort  to  secure  the  predous  metal  from  An- 
dean torrents,  but  none  have  succeeded  since 
the  Incas.  Nature  here  calls  her  mightiest 
forces  to  guard  the  treasure  chest.  The  gold 
fields  are  enveloped  in  dense  forests;  deluged 
with  rain;  reached  only  after  an  arduous 
climb  and  abrupt  descent  with  every  sort 


ag  hat  for  other  occasLom.    The 

unlike  the  msntilla 

era  the  he«l  and  dio«lder»  and 

ually  of  black  lilk  crept,  but  of 

n  at  the  peuantry.    The  Bolivian 

of  the  upper  cla» 

eyes  being  eipeiially  Bne) 

of  obstacle  in  the  course.  The  fame  of  the 
Tipuani  gravel  beds  lured  American  miners, 
and  one  hundred  of  them  made  the  difficult 
pilgrimage  this  year  to  meet  unique  prob- 
lems— gold  buried  under  shifting  sands;  bed- 
rock nowhere  in  sight.  Still  the  problem  is 
not  unsolvable.  The  one  practical  method 
of  working  the  ground  is  by  dredging  and 
via  the  new  Atlantic  route  will  come  the  giant 
machines  with  their  endless  buckets  to  n-in 
the  elusive  metal. 

THE   EASTERX   FRONTIER 

Far  to  the  south  of  the  Mamore  and  the 
Beni,  on  the  vast  plains  of  eastern  Bolivin. 
is  the  old  town  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  center  of  a 
rich  agricultural  district.  Here  lies  the  great 
cattle  range  of  the  future.     Cochabamba,  tb" 
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jected  railways, — the  Santa  Cruz-Yacuiba 
and  the  Santa  Cruz-Puerto  Siiarez, — promisie 
development  to  this  little-knoK-n  section. 

Not  long  ago  we  visited  this  remote  eastern 
frontier.  By  way  of  the  La  Plata,  Parana, 
and  Paraguay  pjvers  we  reached  Puerto 
Suarez,  terminus  of  the  Santa  Cruz  trail. 
Already  acquainted  with  the  western  and 
southern  plateau  and  the  northern  forest 
lands,  we  now  have  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  republic's  vast  and  varied  domain  and  can 
prophesy  her  brilliant  future. 

SOUTH  America's  central  iriciiwAV 

Bolivia  has  purchased  her  freedom.  The 
$30,000,000  she  is  now  spending  on  railway 
e.vpansion  amounts  to  $12  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  within  her  territory, — 
white,  mestizo,  and  Indian.  The  "Song  of 
the  Rails"  has  become  the  national  anthem 
and  e\ery  rail  spiked  means  life.  We  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  equable  eastern 
lands  will  be  jjopulated.  Here,  in  Nature's 
vast  plantation,  never  failing  crops,  rich  be- 
yond the  reckoning,  await  the  harvest  and 
toward  this  garden  spot  of  tropical  America 
the  tide  of  emigration  must  some  day  shap>e 
its  course. 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  sounds 
AN  A^uAHA  po.\(,o,  OR  HousK  sERv ANT  j[j    \m„\Q  cji]!  of  Wcst  Coa£t  development. 

(The  ™p  and  poncho  worn  by  thu  Indian  are  woven  ~,.       c     ..  j-  -i  -ii  1. 

(rom  llama  wool)      "  ^ he  first  transandmc  railway  will  soon  tiave 

rivals. 
nearest  city  of  importance,  is  350  miles  to       The   hermit   republic  of   old  is  destined 
the  west  and  the  natural  outlet  is  not  in  that  to   become  South   America's  great   central 
direction,   but   southward  to  Argentina  or   highway  when  her  rails  link  the  roads  of  Peru 
eastward  to  the  River  Paraguay.    Two  pro-  and  Chile  with  those  of  Argentina  and  Brazil. 


A  SCENE  ON  LAKE  TITICACA 

it(  between  Puno.the  Peravian  pon  of  Lake  Titi 


STATE    INSURANCE    IN    WISCONSIN 


BY  BENJ.  S.  BEECHER 

(Assis(an£  Actuary  of  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 


pEOPLE  in  Wisconsin  may  now  buy  life 
^  insurance  from  the  State,  This  was 
hrmight  about  through  the  enactment  by  the 
kxi^ture  of  1911  of  a  law  establishing  a 
"Life  fund  to  be  administered  by  the  State 
without  liability  on  the  part  of  the  State 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  fund,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  granting  life  insurance  and  annuities 
to  persons  who  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of 
•uch  insurance  and  annuities  are  within  the 
i-tate  or  readents  thereof." 

The  Commissioner  of  Insurance  was  given 
two  years  in  which  to  prepare  forms,  tables, 
ind  other  data  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
ict.  Such  data  have  been  prepared,  and  the 
Qr^t  application  was  formally  received  on 
Oaob^  24,  1012. 

Insurance  may  be  granted  to  persons  be- 
tveen  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fifty  in  amounts 
ol  S500  or  multiples  thereof.  Until  1000 
policies  have  been  issued,  no  more  than  $1000 
shall  be  granted  on  any  one  life  and  not  more 
than  $3000  at  any  time.  At  present  five  plans 
of  insurance  are  offered: 

{1)  Ordinary  Life;  (2)  Twenty-Payment 
life;  {3)  Endowment  at  Age  Sixty-five; 
'4*  Ten-Year  Endowment;  (5)  Term  to  Age 
Sirty-five.  Other  plans,  including  annuities, 
Till  be  issued  later. 

On  the  Ordinary  Life  plan  a  level  annual 
pTEmium  is  charged  until  death  and  at  death 
Siooo  is  paid;  on  the  Twenty- Payment  Life 
nan  a  le\'el  annual  premium  is  chatted  for 
twenty  years  or  until  prior  death,  and  at 
death  $1000  is  paid;  on  the  Ten- Year  Endow- 
ment a  1e\'el  premium  is  charged  for  ten 
}-cais  or  until  prior  death,  and  at  death  or 
at  the  end  of  ten  years  $1000  is  paid;  on  the 
Endowment  at  Age  Sbtty-five  a  level  annual 
premium  is  charged  until  age  sixty-five  is 
reached  or  until  prior  death,  and  at  death  or 
at  age  sisty-five  $1000  is  paid;  and  on  the 
Term  to  Age  Sixty-five  a  level  annual  premi- 
um is  charged  until  age  sixty-fi\e  or  until 
prior  death  and  £1000  is  paid  if  death  occurs 
before  age  sixty-five. 

These  policies  represent  standard  forms 
issued  by  legal  reser\'e  companies.  In  fact 
the  State  life  insurance  is  nothing  more  than 
the  taking  over  of  the  best  insurance  prac- 
tice of  the  day  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms 


and  offering  it  to  the  people  at  cost,  with  a 
large  part  of  the  cost  eliminated  through  the 
fact  that  no  agents  are  employed  and  that 
there  is  no  "overhead"  charge  to  maintain 
offices  and  highly  salaried  officials. 

The  establishing  of  a  fund  does  not  mean 
that  the  State  is  appropriating  money  to  con- 
duct an  insurance  scheme  or  that  premiums 
of  the  policyholders  are  paid  by  the  State,  nor 
is  the  insurance  compulsory  on  anyone  or  any 
class.  The  fund  is  composed  entirely  of  the 
contributions  of  the  policyholders.  Life 
insurance  in  its  simplest  form  contemplates 
guaranteed  payments  of  specific  amounts  to 
beneficiaries,  or,  in  the  case  of  endowments 
or  surrendered  policies,  to  the  insured  him- 
self, made  possible  by  premium  savings  con- 
tributed by  all  the  insured  within  the  class. 
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The  State  under  the  present  plan  merely 
offers  the  services  of  institutions  already  in 
existence  as  a  means  of  receiving  and  saving 
these  premium  payments  and  paying  out  the 
claims  as  they  mature  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  contracts. 

EXISTING    OFFICES    ARE     MADE     USE     OF 

The  Commissioner  of  Insurance,  with  his 
force  of  actuarial  and  clerical  assistants,  is 
made  the  administrator  of  the  plan  and  the 
business  is  conducted  through  his  office. 
Investments  are  made  by  the  State  Treasurer, 
who  is  ex-offido  custodian  of  all  funds  re- 
ceived. The  State  Board  of  Health  acts  as 
a  Medical  Board  to  appoint  local  medical 
examiners  in  the  various  communities  and 
to  receive  and  pass  upon  the  reports  as  to 
the  insurability  of  the  applicant.  All  State 
Factory  Inspectors,  State  banks,  county, 
town,  village  and  dty  clerks  and  treasurers, 
are  ifumished  with  "literature''  and  ap- 
plication blanks  and  are  authorized  to  re- 
ceive applications  and  premium  payments. 
Thus  only  the  employment  of  the  nec- 
essary additional  clerical  help  falls  as  an 
expense  upon  the  policyholder.  As  for  office 
room,  there  is  ample  space  in  the  new  Cap- 
itol building. 

THE    PLAN    INVOLVES    THE    BEST    INSURANCE 

PRACTICE 

• 

There  are  only  two  forms  of  sound  life 
insurance — current-cost  insurance  and  level- 
premium  or  legal-reserve  insurance.  In 
current-cost  insurance  the  insured  pays  each 
year  the  cost  of  the  deaths  for  that  year  pro- 
portioned according  to  the  probability  of 
dying  at  his  age.  Thus  as  he  grows  older  he 
will  pay  a  higher  and  higher  rate.  In  fact, 
the  rate  at  the  ages  beyond  fifty  or  sixty 
becomes  prohibitive.  To  do  away  with  this, 
companies  have  adopted  the  practice  of 
charging  a  level  premium  each  year.  In  the 
early  years  the  insured  pays  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  insurance 
for  that  year.  But  this  overpayment  or 
reserve  is  kept  by  the  company  and  credited 
with  interest  to  the  individual.  This  accumu- 
lation of  overpayments  is  used  in  part. to 
i>ay  the  death  loss  when  a  man  dies  and  is 
drawn  upon  to  pay  the  cost  of  insurance  for 
those  later  years  in  which  the  cost  on  his 
])olicy  exceeds  the  payment  made.  It  be- 
longs to  the  policyholder  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Life  Fund  it  is  actually  entered  on  the 
books  each  year  as  a  credit  to  him.  It  is  in 
ibc  nature  of  a  savings  account  and  may  be 


borrowed,  or  upon  surrender  of  the  policy, 
received  as  a  cash  payment. 

On  the  endowment  forms  the  reserve  is  of 
the  same  character,  only  larger,  so  that  upon 
withdrawal  after  a  stated  period  the  insured 
gets  more  than  he  would  in  case  of  withdrawal 
'  of  the  reserve  on  an  ordinary  life  policy.  This 
form  of  insurance,  with  the  most  liberal 
features  as  to  withdrawal  of  the  reserve,  is 
embodied  in  the  State  plan.  In  the  compu- 
tation of  premium  rates  the  State  assumes 
that  deaths  will  occur  according  to  the 
American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality, 
which  is  the  standard  in  use  by  most  of  the 
best  companies,  and  that  interest  will  be 
earned  on  investments  at  the  rateof  3  per  cent. 

The  addition  for  expenses  is  small,  esf)e- 
cia)ly  in  the  endowments,  which  makes  this 
simple  means  of  saving  advantageous  to  the 
insured.  The  difference  in  rates  shown  by  the 
following  comparison  between  the  Life  Fund 
and  some  of  the  large  mutual  companies  is  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  addition  for  expenses:' 


ORDINARY  LIFE 


Age 

21 

40 
50 


21 
50 


21 

30 
40 

50 


25 

30 
40 

50 


Wlscon- 

Kin  Ufe 

Fund 

I18.16 
21.96 
28.92 

41 -57 


Mutual 
Benefit 

$18.40 

22.85 

30-94 
45.45 


New 
England 
Mutual 

$18.90 
2350 
31.70 
46.60 


New 

York 

Ufe 

$19.62 
24.38 

33.01 
48.48 


TWENTY-PAYMENT   LIFE 


27.28 
31.07 

37.24 
47.76 


91.27 
91.68 

92.73 
96.08 


28.25 
32.87 
40.38 
52.87 


28.50 
33.20 
41.00 
53.80 


29.84 
34.76 
42.79 
56.17 


TEN-YEAR   ENDOWMENT 


101.53 
102.37 
104.18 
108.87 


100.20 
101.20 
103.30 
108.60 


101.78 
104.14 
108.07 
11528 


ENDOWMENT   AT   AGE   SIXTY-FIVE 


22.82 
26.30 

37.94 
6579 


28.29 
42.02 

74.43 


24.60 
28.80 
42.60 
74.90 


44-35 
79-00 


North- 
weBtern 
Mutuaj 

$18.76 

23-31 
31.56 
46.36 


28.73 

3344 
41.10 

53-86 


101.78 

103.71 
105.62 
1 10.48 


24.60 
28.80 
42.76 
75.66 


This  table  shows  that  lower  addition  for 
expenses  applies  to  a  greater  extent  to  the 
higher  ages  and  to  the  endowment  forms. 

STATE  PLAN  ON  THE  COOPERATIVE  PRINCIPLE 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  essential  fact  in  determining  the  cost  of 
insurance  to  the  individual  under  a  mutual 
form  is  not  merely  the  rates  that  are  charged. 
The  contrast  that  should  be  drawn  in  com- 
paring the  cost  under  the  Life  Fund  and 

>  Taken    from   the   Eastern    rndrrteriter  of   October  24. 
1912,  except  for  Endowment  at  Ago  65. 
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imder  a  mutual  company  is  in  the  amount  Whereas,  The  reports  of  three  of  said  companies 

that  each  spends,  since  the  plan  is  codperative  disclose  the  following  facts; 

;..  ^« ^^1^    « ^A    o  «•,  *^,,^-^k«  .^-^    r.  •^    •^  ^^^^ '  ^^^  their  combined  assets  amount  to  over 

B  Character  and  any  overcharges  are  re-  ^ne  billion  dollars;  second,  that  within  a  com- 

torncd  to   the  pohcyholder  m  the  form  of  parativelv  short  period  of  years,  they  have  practi- 

dividcnds.  cally  doubled  the  ratio  of  their  expenses  to  receipts; 

That  the  actual  cost  to  the  policyholder  is  ^^^J^*  ^}^\  ^"""8^  *  prosperous  period  they  have 

•^.^...^^   ^«««  *A  ♦liA  ^\\^i^^¥ir.J>  ..t  Ju^^^^^  ^(  reduced  dividends  to  less  than  one-t«ird  the  per- 

reduced,  due  to  the  elimination  of  expenses  of  rentage  formerly  disbursed;  fourth,  that  they  have 

agents  and  the  overhead  costs  of  manage-  accumulated  approximately  two  hundred  million 

mat,  has  already  been  jjointed  out,  and  that  dollars  in  surplus  profits;  fifth,  that  the  Wisconsin 

this  reduction  is  considerable  is  emphasized  PoUcy-holders  of  these  three  companies,  pav  an- 

k-  •k^  r^i^«»;«»  4i^^^^  fok^,,  ^-^«;  ♦k^  -^  nually  over  f 2,500,000  into  the  treasury  of  said 

by  the  foUowmg  figures  taken  from  the  re-  companies  over  which  they  exercise  no  control;  and 

ports  of  compames  domg  busmess  in  Wiscon-  Whereas,  Governmental  life  insurance  has  been 

sin  during  1910:  Out  of  total  disbursements  found  to  be  absolutely  safe,  cheap,  free  from  op- 

fer   the    year   of   $234,803,000,    $69,525,000  P'-^sive  conditions  and  cooperative  in  character. 

-^  f^^  l,.,^«o^  ^^\v»«,,««^^l«*    ;«ik;Ji;««  Resolved.  That  a  committee  of  three  members 

wtnt  for  expenses  of  management,  including  ^f  the  senate  be  appointed  to  investigate  into  the 

agents    expenses,  or  43.1  per  cent,  of  what  practicability  of  the  successful  operation  of  gov- 

•as  paid  to  policyholders  for  that  year.     In  emmental  and  state  life  insurance,  and  that  the 

the  case  of  fraternal  societies  the  percentage  ''^"^^  of  their  investigations  in  brief  form,  together 

.»                 u     •               /:      ^-          4.  With  such  legislation  as  they  may  recommend,  be 

on  the  same  basis  was  1 6.1  per  cent  pointed  for  tie  use  of  the  next  legislature. 

A  generation  ago  Elizur  Wnght  of  Massa- 
chvtsetts  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  The  words  of  the  resolution  suggest  the  in- 
eliminating  so  far  as  possible  the  high  expense  fluence  of  the  then  recent  disclosures  upon 
charge  falling  upon  the  man  who  by  means  the  movement  toward  State  insurance.  The 
of  insurance  wished  to  provide  for  his  de-  majority  of  the  Senate  committee  recommend- 
pcndents  or  for  his  own  old  age,  and  agitated  ed  that  State  insurance  be  not  taken  up  at 
the  use  of  savings  banks  for  this  purpose.  In  that  time.  Following  the  report  of  the  joint 
1907  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  which  investigating  committee,  however,  laws  were 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  insurance  passed  regulating  the  conduct  of  life-insur- 
departments  in  the  savings  banks  of  the  ance  companies  doing  business  in  Wisconsin 
State  through  which  mutual  insurance  may  which,  though  they  caused  a  large  number 
be  purchased  without  agency  or  overhead  of  companies  to  withdraw  from  the  State, 
charge  to  the  insured.  On  October  5,  191 2,  may  be  said  to  have  resulted  entirely  to  the 
this  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance  reported  advantage  of  the  policyholders.  Much  legis- 
$2,5,^3,165  of  insurance  in  force  with  $27,428  lation  was  passed  in  New  York  and  other 
m  annuities.  States  and  in  general,  following  the  upheaval 

The   fundamental  justification  for   State  of  1905,  the  abuses  disclosed  at  that  time  have 

insurance   is   the   same.    It   represents   an  largely  been  done  away  with. 

attempt  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  secure  If  the  only  justification  for  State  insurance 

for  themselves  the  best  insurance  at  reduced  were  the  persistence  of  the  evils  disclosed  in 

cost  by  making  use  of  State  offices  already  in  1905,  it  is  probable  the  State  insurance  act 

existence.    This  feeling  of  need  for  cheaper  would  never  have  passed.     However,  the 

insurance  was  of  course  intensified  by  the  feeling  of  need  for  insurance  of  the  best  sort 

disclosures  of  the  Armstrong  Investigating  at  low  cost  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of 

Committee  of  New  York  in  1905.  Elizur  Wright  compelled  the  reconsideration 

Following  the  report  of  this  committee  two  of  the  earlier  report  of  the  Senate  committee 

resolutions   were  passed  in   the  Wisconsin  and  the  passing  of  the  act  in  19^1. 

Lepslature;  one  providing  for  a  Joint  inv^ti-  ^  ,.^,^„  European  plans 
gation  to  be  earned  on  similar  to  what  had 

been  done  in  New  York,  and  one  appointing  There  is  no  precedent  for  State  insurance 

a  Senate  committee  to  investigate  the  matter  in  the  United  States.    In  1905  the  Florida 

of  State  insurance  with  a  view  of  making  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  measure 

recommendations    to    the    next    legislature,  of  this  kind,  but  did  not  come  to  a  vote  in 

The  resolution  appointing  the  committee  to  the  Senate.    It  was  later  urged  for  adoption 

investigate  state  insurance  read  as  follows:  in  a  message  of  Governor  Broward  but  was 

Ulicreas.    Under  the  present   methods  of  life  never  acted  upon. 

insttrance   astounding   business  conditions   have  European  schemes  are  in  general  of  four 

been  disclosed  in  the  management  of  certain  non-  ly^ain  tvpes* 

jobbing  ventures:  and  tions  of  part  of  the  premium  by  the  State. 
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(2)  Involving  a  government  monopoly.        agents^  commissJons  and  overhead  charges 

(3)  Involving  active  comi>etition  by  the  for  oflScials  and  management. 

State  with  the  companies.  (3)  The  policy  provisions  are  liberal.    Pre- 

(4)  Resembling  the  Wisconsin  plan.  miums  are  payable  annually,  semi-annually, 
The  first  plan  is  typified  by  the  English  quarterly,  monthly,  or  weekly,  at  the  option 

Lloyd-George  scheme,  where,  however,  the  of  the  insured.  In  fact,  the  insured  may  pay 
essential  parts  of  the  scheme,  are  the  insur-  as  much  and  as  often  as  he  pleases,  in  cases 
ance  against  sickness,  invalidity,  and  unem-.  where  the  payments  are  deferred,  the  amount 
ployment  rather  than  the  ordinary  life  in-  is  charged  as  a  loan,  against  the  reserve  until 
surance;  and  in  the  German  Workmen's  paid.  If  payment  of  premiums  ceases  en- 
Compensation  Act.  tirely,  the  amount  due  is  periodically  charged 
Italy  represents  the  attempt  to  secure  as  a  loan  as  long  as  the  amount  so  charged 
government  monopoly  of  insurance,  and  New  with  interest  to  the  next  policy  anniversary 
Zealand,  which  is  the  stock  example  of  a  state  does  not  exceed  the  reserve  at  that  date, 
life  insurance  scheme,  toters  into  active  When  such  loan  does  exceed  the  reserve,  the 
competition  to  get  business.  The  plans  most  policy  is  cancelled  and  any  portion  of  the 
nearly  resembling  the  Wisconsin  scheme  are  individual's  reserve  remaining  to  his  credit 
perhaps  represented  by  Canada  and  Great  is  returned  to  him. 

Britain.  In  Canada  there  was  established  In  case  advance  payment  of  premiums  is 
in  1908  a  Department  of  Government  An-  made  the  insured  is  allowed  credit  at  the  rate 
unities  for  issuing  contracts  of  this  form;  and  of  interest,  actually  earned  for  any  deposit 
in  Great  Britain,  insurance  or  annuities  may  more  than  one  year  in  advance, 
be  purchased  through  the  savings  banks  or  There  is  absolutely  no  forfeiture,  and  if  it 
post  offices,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  is  desired  to  surrender  the  policy  the  full 
Wisconsin  plan  being  the  absence  of  compul-  amount  of  the  reserve  is  paid, 
sion  or  contribution  of  money  by  the  State  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  change  in 
and  the  refraining  from  active  competition  occupation  or  travel. 

by  the  use  of  agents  or  from  attempting  to       The  insured  may  borrow  to  the  full  extent 
estabUsh  a  State  monopoly.  of  his  reserve. 

(4)  The  insured  is  furnished  with  tables 
THE  STATE  PLAN  HAS  ADVANTAGES          and  information  completely  explaining  the 

disposition  of  all  money  paid  by  him.     He  is 

In    1905    Robert    M.    LaFoUette,    then  furnished  in  advance  with  tables  showing  the 

Governor,  in  a  message  submitted  to  the  amoimt  charged  for  expenses,  the  amoimt 

legislature  said  concerning  life  insurance:  charged  as  cost  of  insurance,  the  interest 

With  the  exception  of  the  corpomtions  which  accumulation,  and  the  individual  reserve  for 

control  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  com-  every  year  during  the  possible  history  of  the 

monw^lth,  there  is  no  class  of  corporations  more  contract.    Thus  everytiiingisdone  in  the  open 
m  need  of  careful  and  economical  administration        j   ^.i.      •  j   1  ?  r      i.      j      11   ^i. 

than  those  which  make  a  business  of  life  insurance,  and  the  insured  knows  beforehand  all  the 

It  is  the  business  which  gathers  the  savings  of  facts  concerning  his  policy,  all  of  which  helps 

youth  and  mature  manhood,  to  safe  guard  old  age  to  make  general  the  understanding  of  in- 

against  poverty;  to  provide  sustenance  and  shelter  gurance  DrinciDles 
and  the  comforts  of  home  for  the  widow  and  orphan.        /  x   ^^        mi     •    '  ha  •       i-r 

(5)  It    Will    increase    confidence    in    life 

In  view  of  this  intimate  dei>endence  of  insurance  and  encourage  the  extension  of  its 

social  welfare  on  the  channels  for  saving  as  protection  to  every  resident  of  the  State  and 

represented  by  insurance  institutions,  we  may  increase  the  business  of  sound  companies  and 

summarize  the  advantages  of  the  State  plan:  sodeties.  ' 

(i)  It  is  absolutely  sound  and  is  con-  (6)  The  present  forms  may  lead  to  pro- 
ducted  on  the  same  basis  as  all  sound  "old-  vision  for  annuities  to  protect  old  age  and 
line"  life  insurance.  perhaps  to  other  forms  of  insurance  in  some 

(2)  It  is  cheap.     The  element  of  profit  is  of  the  fields  where  more  of  the  foreign  govern-* 

done  away  with  entirely.    The  addition  for  ments  have  entered.   The  ability  of  the  State 

expenses  is  small,  and  the  cost  of  operation  to  meet  a  need  through  the  present  plan  of 

which,  with  the  rate  of  interest  earned  and  ordinary  life  insurance  and  anniuties  may 

the  rate  of  mortality  actually  experienced,  determine  its  extension  to  the  great  and  ever 

detamines   the   rate   of   dividends   to   the  more  pressing  fields  of  sickness,  accident,  and 

>3fic^older,  is  the  lowest  possible.    This  is  invalidity   insurance   and   workmen's   com- 

iNO^t  about  through  the  elimination  of  pensation. 


WILL  THE  DEMOCRATS   REVERSE 
OUR   FOREIGN   POLICIES? 

BY  A  VETERAN  OBSERVER 

[Tbe  following  article  attempts  to  outline  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  as  interpreted  by 
Ibfii  Democratic  authority.  This  expression  is  not.  of  course,  to  be  taken  as  an  editorial  utterance  of 
the  REVIEW  OF  Reviews. — ^Thb  Editor.] 

INEVITABLY  there  must  be  a  great  change  Hawaii.  It  caused  the  acquisition  of  the 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico,  a  protectorate 
as  a  result  of  the  election  which  made  Wood-  over  Cuba,  and  the  construction  of  the  Pana- 
row  Wilson  President  and  gave  the  Democ-  ma  Canal.  It  made  the  United  States  a 
raey  control  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  the  **  world  power,"  meaning  that  this  country  be- 
Uouse  of  Representatives.  It  may  be  going  came  enmeshed  in  world  politics,  especially  as 
loo  far  to  say  that  the  change  will  be  radical,  affecting  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
but  it  can  be  little  less  than  that  if  the  new  The  destruction  of  the  few  worthless  Spanish 
President  carries  out  the  ideas  which  have  ships  in  Manila  Bay,  unnecessary  as  it  now 
prevailed  in  his  party  and  to  which  he  is  appears,  changed  the  whole  course  of  the 
coounitted  by  party  platforms  and  Congres-  United  States  in  a  most  important  respect. 
aooal  declarations.  It  made  us  expansionists  and  possessors  of 

Carried  out  logically,  the  accession  of  the  almost  unknown  lands  beyond  the  seas. 
Democratic  party  to  power  means  that  the  Hawaii  was  annexed  because  the  Philippines 
Philippines  should  be  set  free  and  that  we  made  an  outpost  in  the  Padfic  necessary, 
sbauld  no  longer  assume  the  attitude  of  the  according  to  the  eminent  strategists  who 
Big  Policeman  of  the  American  Continent,  were  at  that  time  shaping  the  destinies  of  our 
Expansion    and    territorial    aggrandizement  country. 

^uld  be  halted  and  the  steps  taken  in  that  Nearer  home,  but  not  quite  so  vital  nor 
direction  during  the  past  fourteen  years  re-  expensive  as  the  operations  in  the  Pacific, 
traced.  The  United  States  should  no  longer  the  Spanish  war  gave  us  Porto  Rico,  a  pro- 
siand  behind  any  government  or  faction  in  tectorate  over  Cuba  (which  bids  fair  to  ripen 
South  and  Central  America,  but  allow  the  into  a  possession),  and  the  Panama  Canal, 
people  of  those  Republics  to  settle  their  own  The  unnecessary  trip  of  the  battleship  Oregon 
disputes  in  their  ovm  way.  The  United  around  South  America,  in  order  to  join  a  fleet 
5>tates  should  no  longer  stretch  the  Monroe  in  Atlantic  waters  already  larger  than  was 
Doctrine  to  the  extent  that  our  government  needed,  stimulated  such  an  interest  in  the 
can  take  charge  of  the  revenues  and  settle  canal,  and  was  such  a  convincing  argument 
the  claims  made  by  Europeans  upon  the  in  favor  of  a  waterway  across  the  isthmus, 
republics  to  the  south.  Our  right  to  inter-  as  to  compel  its  construction.  And  in  order 
vene  in  Cuban  affairs  should  be  modified  to  obtain  a  right  of  way  across  the  isthmus 
and  all  thought  of  acquiring  Cuba  abandoned,  our  government  pursued  a  course  which 
Governor  Wilson  has  not  announced  his  caused  ugly  charges  to  be  made,  and  left 
foreign  policy,  but  his  public  utterances,  a  serious  diplomatic  dispute  which  must 
tbe  declarations  of  his  party,  and  the  posi-  confront  the  new  administration. 
tion  of  that  party  in  Congress  indicate  a  pol- 
icy in  foreign  affairs  which  means  a  return  The  Democratic  Patty  in  Opposition 
to  that  status  which  was  so  strongly  rec- 

omnended  by  George  Washington  and  Looking  back  over  the  years  let  us  see 
which  was  followed  by  his  successors  for  what  has  been  the  position  of  the  Democratic 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  party  in  regard  to  most  of  the  questions  in- 

-rt.  ttr  r  o  o  D  »  .•  -  J  ^  17  •  volved.  In  nearly  every  instance  where 
Tlur  War  of  i8q8  R^lidtontzed  Our  Foreign  ^  ^^^^^  ^as  been  made  it  is  found  that  the 

^^"^y  party   was   practically   unanimous   against 

The  Spanish  war  changed  our  entire  foreign  what  was  done,  save  only  in  respect  to  the 

policy.    It  enlarged  the  scope  of  our  Monroe  isthmian  canal,  and  in  that  case  it  condenmed 

Doctrine.     It  occasioned  the  annexation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  canal  strip  and  con- 
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cession  were  obtained.   As  a  party  the  Demo-  that  the  people  of  the  islands  should  have 

crats  opposed  the  treaty  which  annexed  the  freedom    and   self-government.      And   that 

Philippines,  and  though  a  few  Democratic  afltanative  action  in  this  direction  will  be 

votes  were  obtained  to  seciu'e  ratification,  taken  by  the  party  which  is  soon  to  assume 

these  votes  caused  scandals,  denunciations,  the  reins  of  government  there  can  be  no 

and  even  fist-fights  in  the  Senate.    The  first  doubt. 

national  declaration  by  the  Democrats  on  the       The  Democratic  party  has  not  feared  the 

subject  made  opposition  to  imperialism  and  sentimental  cry  about  "hauling  down  the 

expansion  the  paramount  issue  of  a  Presi-  American  flag.'*    The  flag  was  taken  down 

dential  campaign,  a  position  which  met  with  in  Mexico  and  twice  it  has  been  hauled  down 

a  most  hearty  response  from  the  representa-  in  Cuba.    President  Cleveland  boldly  hauled 

tives  of  the  party.    In  Congress  the  Demo-  down  the  flag  in  Hawaii  and  reinstated  the 

crats  voted  for  every  resolution  which  op-  dethroned  monarch.     So  there  will  be  no 

posed  expansion.    They  opposed  legislation  hesitation  on  account  of  sentimental  consid- 

which  further  bound  the  Philippines  to  this  erations  about  hauling  down  the  flag  and 

country,  and  a  large  majority  opposed  the  establishing  a  free  government  in  the  Philip- 

Platt  Amendment,  which  virtually  gave  us  pines  by  the  party  which  has  so  long  opposed 

a  protectorate  over  Cuba.  the  policy  of  expansion. 

But  most  important  of  all  is  the  last  dec- 
laration of  the  party  in  its  national  conven-  Our  Other  ItUeresls  in  the  Far  East 
tion  in  the  platform  upon  which  Mr.  Wilson 
was  elected,  which  says:                                       Coincident  with  a  change  of  policy  regard- 

We  reaffirm  the  position  thrice  announced  by  mg  the  PhiUppmes  wiU  be  a  ^^ 

the  Democracy  in  national  convention  assembled  to  Chma.    Our  mterests  m  Chma  will  dwindle 

Xinst  a  policy  of  imperialism  and  colonial  ex-  when  we  part  with  our  Oriental  possessions. 

.  itation  m  the  Philippines,  or  elsewhere.  We  There  no  longer  will  be  a  necessity  for  backing 
condemn  the  experiment  in  imperialism  as  an  mex.  "Chinese  loan,"  nor  for  securing  railroad 
cusable  blunder  which  has  involved  us  in  enormous  ^^^^^    y^  ^  ^.      j^    o^x*^ 

expense,  brought  us  weakness  instead  of  strength,  concessions  m  the  Flowery  Kmgdom,  much 

and  laid  our  nation  open  to  the  charge  of  aban-  less  the  excuse  that  our  interests  in  the  Far 

donment  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  self-  East  demand  that  we  keep  abreast  with  Other 
government.    We  favor  an  immediate  declaration  exploiting  China.     In  fact  it  may  be 

of  the  nation  s  purpose  to  recognize  the  independ-  f  ,         .    ^         ^*=> ,   <li.  -..   ^i.  ^   i_       j     / 

ence  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  soon  as  a  stable  taken  for  granted  that  that  brand  of  our 

government  can  be  established,  such  independence  diplomatic  maneuvering  will  cease  even  if 

to  be  guaranteed  by  us  until  the  neutralizationof  the  we  retain  possession  of  the  Philippines, 
island^  can  be  secured  by  treaty  with  other  powers. 

In  recognizing  the  independence  of  the  Philip-  ^        nii-         i>-r  j  /^     *     i    a 

pinesourgovernmentshouldretainsuchlandasmay  ^^  Relattons  to  Cuba  and  Central  America 
be  necessary  for  coaling  stations  and  naval  bases. 

On  our  own  hemisphere  the  new  foreign 

Freedom  to  the  Philippines  policy  should  be  most  important.    It  should 

insure  the  independence  of  Cuba,  even  if 

No  other  interpretation  can  be  placed  upon  revolution  makes  doubtful  the  inauguration 

that  positive  assertion  than  that  immediate  of  President-elect  Menocal.     Cuba  is  now 

steps  shall  be  taken  to  insure  the  freedom  a  seething  volcano.    It  contains  a  population 

of  the  Philippines.    And  legislation  is  now  whfch  has  been  bred  to  revolution;    great 

pending  in  the  Democratic  House  of  Repre-  numbers  of  whom  are  utterly  without  care 

sentatives  with  that  end  in  view.    It  is  a  fact  for  future  consequences  and  whose  patriotism 

that  every  move  imder  Republican  rule  has  reaches  no  higher  than  a  rifle  in  hand  and 

been  in  the  direction  of  i>ermanent  retention  a  full  stomach. 

of  the  Philippines.    Forts  have  been  built;  The  curse  of  Spanish  misrule  has  been  up<»i 

a  large  system  of  fortifications  and  naval,  the  peoples  of  South  and  Central  America 

stations  begun;  harbors  have  been  improved;  from  the  time  Columbus  sighted  the  Western 

bonds  have  been  issued  and  guaranteed;  the  Continent.    Cuba  has  had  her  share  of  mis- 

J'ilipinos    have    been    taught   the    English  government  and  oppression,  but  long  suffer- 

language;   free  trade  in  the  staple  products  ing   under   Spain   did   not    create   enough 

of  the  islands  has  been  granted;   in  fact,  patriotism  among  the  people  to  accept  the 

everything  possible  has  been  done  to  make  gift  of  freedom  made  by  the  United  States 

the  acquisition  perpetual.    But  in  the  face  in  a  spirit  to  insure  permanent  self-govem- 

of  all  tluslias  been  the  opposition  of  the  Dem-  ment  with  the  ever-generous  assistance  of 

ocratic  party  and  its  constant  reiteration  our  people.    On  the  contrary,  this  country 
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is  hated    because   it   prevents    revolution;  its  rights  in  dictating  to  those  people  what 

stands  between  the  pe<^le  and  a  burdensome  they  should  do,  supervising  their  elections, 

debt;   keeps  the  island  in  a  sanitary  condi-  and  otherwise  exerting  protectorate  privi- 

doOy  and  otherwise  extends  its  protecting  leges  over  them. 
bancL     And   now   with    a    new    President 

didy  chosen  Cuba  faces  another  revolution.  Our  Doings  in  Nicaragua 
Threats  are  made  that  Mr.  Menocal  shall  not 

take  his  place  as  President.    The  faction  that  The  course  pursued  by  the  United  States 

opposed  him  can  easily  organize  a  revolution  in  Nicaragua  in  landing  and  fighting  United 

and  that  it  may  come  at  any  time  is  expected  States  troops  without  authority  of  Congress 

by  those  conversant  with  conditions  in  Cuba,  has  been  publicly  condenmed  by  Senator 

Oar  government  has  been  prepared  to  in-  Bacon  of  Georgia  in  the  Senate.    He  is  th'j 

tervene  on  short  notice  and  is  always  ready  prospective  chsurman  of  the  Committee  on 

to  send  warships  and  troops  to  quell  an  insur-  Foreign  Relations  and  it  is  expected  he  will 

rcctioii.     If  the  new  revolution  is  not  in  have  great  influence  in  shaping  foreign  affairs 

progress  when  Mr.  Wilson  becomes  President  after  the  4th  of  March.    Senator  Bacon  in- 

hb  administration  will  inherit  a  condition  troduced  in  the  last  session  a  resolution  bear- 

wfaidi  must  soon  force  it  to  act  decisively.  ing  on  this  subject  and  forbidding  the  use  of 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the  Monroe  Doc-  the  army  in  lands  not  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 

tiine  will  no  longer  be  construed  to  mean  tion  of  the  United  States.    He  contended  at 

that  the  United  States  will  guarantee  the  the  time  that  the  introduction  of  an  armed 

stability  of  certain  governments  in  Central  force  in  Nicaragua  was  an  act  of  war  and  the 

America  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  assume  Constitution   expressly  forbade  war  imless 

the  protection  of  foreigners  in  those  coimtries.  authorized   by   Congress.     No   action   was 

The  Democrats  as  a  party  opposed  the  agree-  taken  on  the  resolution,  but  it  voiced  the 

sent  by  which  we  assumed  control  of  the  sentiment  of  many  Democrats  and  it  may  be 

ftnaiwjM^  of  Santo  Domingo  and  provided  for  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  views  of  a  ma- 

the  payment  of  that  country's  debts.    That  jority  of  that  party.    The  troops  were  used 

was  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  protector-  in   Nicaragua   to   prevent   a   revolutionary 

ates  over  weaker  and  warring  republics  on  movement  from  overthrowing  the  established 

this  continent.  government.    Ostensibly  they  were  used  to 

protect  American  citizens  and  the  legation 

Colombians  Claim  of  the  United  States. 

The  extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in 

One  of  the  most  important  contentions  to  recent  years  included  in  its  scope  the  treaties 
be  settled  by  the  new  administration  is  the  made  with  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  for  the 
of  Colombia  for  the  province  of  Pan-  control  of  the  finances  of  those  countries  and 
There  is  plenty  of  Democratic  asser-  the  settlement  of  their  debts.  They  were 
tion  that  Panama  was  torn  from  Colombia  by  similar  to  the  arrangement  made  with  Santo 
caonivance  on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  Domingo,  but  the  scheme  was  to  be  financed 
a  conspiracy  in  which  our  warships  took  part;  by  big  money  interests  in  New  York,  which 
a  revolution  planned  and  fomented  in  this  was  a  cause  of  some  of  the  opposition.  The 
axmtry;  and  made  successful  by  reason  of  Democrats  were  opposed  to  the  ratification 
the  action  of  this  government  in  denying  of  the  treaties  and  they  were  never  reported 
C<dombia  the  right  to  repossess  her  revolu-  from  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
tionary  state.  That  Panama  cannot  be  re-  It  is  certain  that  the  new  administration  will 
stored  to  Colombia  now  without  endangering  not  attempt  to  further  extend  the  Monroe 
our  rights  on  the  isthmus  is  conceded,  but  Doctrine  along  the  same  lines,  but  rather 
that  reparation  of  some  kind  must  be  made  there  will  be  an  inclination  to  withdraw  from 
to  Colombia  is  the  opinion  of  fair-minded  the  advanced  position  taken. 
people  who  have  given  the  subject  considera- 
tion. Colombia  has  asked  to  have  her  claim  Inlervenlivn  in  Mexico 
for  cc»npensation  submitted  to  the  Hague 

Tribunal,  but  so  far  no  arrangement  has  been  The  policy  of  the  present  administration 

made.    It  will  fall  to  the  new  administration  with  respect  to  Mexico  is  one  that  is  not 

to  settle  this  claim.                                          .  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  new  administra- 

In  connection  with  affairs  on  the  isthmus  tion.  Interest  almost  amoimting  to  inter- 
there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  vention  has  been  the  course  pursued.  Favor 
whether  our  government  has  not  exceeded  has  been  shown  the  Madero  government  to 
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tettoccs  of  several  different  southern  coun-  ates  over,  and  regulation  of,   such  Latin- 

tiies  has  endeavored  to  obviate  the  occupa-  American  states  as  seem  imable  to  control 

tiBD  of  any  territory  on  this  continent  by  their  own  affairs.    The  new  administration 

Evopean  force.   Long  ago  Corinto  in  Nica-  must  either  accept  this  new  construction  and 

ngu  was  seized  by  a  British  force  and  the  application  or  abandon  it.     Action  will  be 

castom  receq>ts  taken  to  satisfy  a  British  required  one  way   or   another.     In   Santo 

damL   It  was  to  avoid  a  like  occurrence  in  Domingo,  it  is  true,  the  condition  can  be 

Sato  Domingo  that  the  United  States  took  continued  on  the  ground  of  carrying  out  an 

cDotrol  d  the  finances  of  that  republic.  existing  agreement,  but  if  no  steps  are  taken 

Another  object,  philanthropic  in  its  way,  to  cancel  that  agreement,  to  withdraw  United 

is  to  protect  the  governments  of  Latin  Amer-  States  officials,  and,  what  is  more  important, 

km  from  looting  by  the  avaricious  foreigners  to  withdraw  United   States  warships   that 

•kh  their  claims.    Not  only  have  foreigners,  have  been  hovering  in  the  vicinity,  it  will 

bit  our  own  American  citizens,   obtained  virtually  mean  a  continuance  of  the  existing 

coBcessHnis  and  acquired  claims  of  doubtful  policy  and  Santo  Domingo  \^'ill  continue  to 

et^ularity.    Those  countries  have  been  ex-  be  a  protectorate. 

pioitcd  by  freebooters  and  buccaneers  for 

■any  years.  Preposterous  claims,  outrageous  .1  Change  of  Policy  Expected 

interest  charges,  and  many  other  features  of 

kalf-civilized  administration  and  corruption,       What  seems  bound  to  precipitate  a  com- 

kivc  been  the  curse  of  many  of  the  countries,  plication  of  foreign  troubles  upon  the  new 

The  altruistic  spirit  which  has  actuated  the  administration  is  the  fact  that  the  peoples 

present  administration  to  try  and  relieve  the  with  whom  we  have  had  so  much  to  do  for 

OQDditions  existing  has  been  commended  in  the  past  fourteen  years  have  little  concep- 

wne  quarters,  while  in  others  the  coiu-se  has  tion  of  our  own  people  or  our  government, 

btto  condemned  as  being  in  the  interest  of  They  do  not  fully  imderstand  that  the  change 

WiB  Street    In  this  day  it  is  only  necessary  from  one  party  to  another  is  of  no  great  con- 

le  hang  a  Wall  Street  tag  on  any  proposi-  cem  to  ourselves.    But  the  fact  that  the  party 

tin  to  make  most  politicians  wary  o!  it,  and  in  power  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  their 

ti  may  be  generally  assumed  that  diplomacy  affairs  so  long,  and  that  prominent  me)i  of 

i  the  altruistic  kind  in  relation  to  Latin  the  opposition,  and  now  of  the  successful 

Wrica  will  be  divorced.  party,  have  opposed  that  activity,  naturally 

leads  them  to  expect  a  change  of  jwlicy. 

IfUerpretaiion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Notably  is  this  true  in  the  Philippines  where 

the  Democratic  success  has  already   been 

The  new  administration  will  be  face  to  hailed    as    meaning    indep>endence    without 

4ce  with  a  Monroe  Doctrine  problem.    Care-  delay.    And  so  far  as  those  people  are  con- 

•tfy  have   our   statesmen   avoided   giving  cemed  the  platform  declarations  and  the 

4  definite  declaration  of  what  the  Monroe  pending  legislation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 

t^ctrine  really  means.     It  is  used  when  sentatives  gives  them  ample  assurance  that 

"'Ceded  to  suit  any  situation  arising  on  the  their  hopes  are  justified. 
Wierican  continent.    The  Lodge  resolution       As  to  our  Central  American  republics  it 

adopted  in  the  Senate  in  the  last  session  of  must  be  admitted  that  those  who  can  imder* 

Congress,  declared  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  stand  something  of  what  takes  place  here  have 

"«ant  that  our  government  would  not  permit  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  change 

1  coaling  station  to  be  located  by  a  foreign  of  policy.     When  Senator  Bacon  becomes 

wer  on   the  American  continent.     That-  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  committee 

*is  not  the  language,  but  that  is  the  inter-  it  may  naturally  be  inferred  that  his  views 

fetation.   The  Lodge  resolution  has  no  force  regarding  the  illegality  of  the  use  of  troops 

^ve  IS  it  expressed  the  opinion  of  a  majority  to  bolster  up  governments  in  those  southern 

^  the  Senate  as  it  then  existed.    Such  a  reso-  republics  have  been  indorsed. 
Jtion  might  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the       Clearly  the  activity  which  has  been  the 

><nate  that  will  come  into  power  on  the  4th  policy  of  later  years  in  regard  to  these  coun- 

^  March*  tries   must   have   aroused    intense   interest 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  promulgated  origi-  among  those  who  believe  their  rights  have 

'*4fly  to  keep  Spain  from  seeking  to  reassert  been  invaded.     Beyond  question  they  will 

^<J'vereignty  over  her  revolted  colonies  on  the  look  to  the  new  administration  to  reverse 

^rican  continent,  has  been  extended  and  that  policy.    It  means  immediate  action  soon 

expanded  until  it  may  now  mean  protector-  after  the  new  administration  takes  control. 

r 

f 
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And  it  must  be  either  the  continuation  of  sixty  years  ago  when  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
a  policy  which  has  evoked  a  great  deal  of  treaty  was  negotiated.  That  treaty  was  su- 
criticism  by  the  Democrats  when  in  the  perseded  by  the  Hay-Patmcefote  treaty  by 
minority,  or  a  decisive  movement  toward  which  equality  in  canal  toDs  was  guaranteed 
a  policy  of  non-interference  with  the  afiFairs  to  aU  nations.  Absolutely  and  beyond  ques- 
of  governments  on  the  American  continent,  tion  there  can  be  no  way  (rf  juggling  the 

words  so  as  to  make  them  mean  less  than 
Pending  Questions  what  they  say  and  in  excepting  our  coastwise 

shipping  from  the  payment  of  tolls  we  are 
No  administration  can  tiun  the  govern-  breaking  the  treaty.  Natmrally  Great  Brit- 
ment  over  to  another  party  with  a  dean  dip-  ain  protests  and  some  day  our  peojrie  will  i>ay 
lomatic  slate.  Our  foreign  relations  cannot  f or  the  blimder.  Itisalegacyof  theRepubli- 
be  cleared  up  in  a  day,  a  week,  or  even  in  the  can  administration  to  the  Democratic  ad- 
four  months  which  elapse  between  the  time  ministration.  It  may  be  passed  along  for  a 
a  President  is  elected  and  when  he  takes  number  of  years,  for  Great  Britain  bides  her 
office.     Diplomacy  cannot  be  hiuried.     If  time. 

it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Secretary  of  As  an  illustration  of  her  patience,  and  also 
State  to  have  every  pending  question  settled  her  aptitude  for  selecting  the  p^chological 
by  the  4th  of  Mardi  he  could  not  bring  it  time,  the  Dawson  daim  may  be  dted. 
about.  There  is  nothing  quite  so  slow  as  Dawson  was  a  British  subject  and  more  than 
diplomatic  negotiations.  Curioudy  enough,  a  score  (rf  years  ago  he  was  crossing  the  Kan- 
both  sides  seem  to  feel  that  they  gain  by  sas  plains.  He  and  his  family  were  killed  by 
postponement.  At  least  they  know  they  have  Indians  or  persons  disguised  as  Indians.  At 
lost  nothing.  For  several  centuries  Tiu'key  all  events,  his  relatives  presented  a  daim  and 
has  maintained  a  position  in  Europe  because  Great  Britain  set  up  the  contention  that  the 
her  diplomats  have  been  adepts  in  the  post-  United  States  did  not  furnish  the  adequate 
ponement  of  all  negotiations.  protection  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  on  that 

And  so  it  happens  that  the  Wilson  admin-  subject.  For  about  ten  years  the  n^^otia- 
istration  will  come  into  power  with  a  nimiber  tions  dragged  and  appeared  to  have  been 
of  very  important  questions  pending  which  forgotten.  And  then  came  the  Spanish  war. 
may  lead  to  other  complications.  ''Our  It  seemed  to  Great  Britain  that  an  auspidous 
relations  with  foreign  coimtries  have  been  time  for  settlement  had  arrived  and  just 
peaceful  and  highly  satisfactory,"  the  Pres-  when  we  were  welcoming  the  moral  support 
ident  announces  to  Congress,  but  that  does  of  any  one  nation  in  Europe  the  Dawson 
not  mean  that  many  important  matters  are  daim  was  revived  and  it  was  settled, 
not  subjects  of  contention.  There  are  many  Those  who  know  a  little  of  the  mysterious 
that  require  consideration  and  negotiation,  diplomacy  of  Albion  expect  that,  no  matter 
and  most  of  them  will  be  inherited  by  the  how  the  negotiations  over  the  canal  tolls 
Wilson  administration.  may  lag,  a  time  will  come  when  Great  Britain 

can  force  us  to  take  the  question  to  The 
The  Problem  of  Canal  Tolls  Hague.    No  one  doubts  for  a  moment  that 

the  decision  of  that  tribimal  will  be  against 
From  the  beginning  of  our  history  we  have  the  United  States.     And  it  will  mean  the 
had  difficult  diplomatic  relations  with  Great  return  of  every  dollar  that  may  have  been 
Britain  and  there  will  be  a  fresh  crop  of  dis-  collected  in  canal  tolls  from  fordgn  vessels, 
putes  on  hand  when  the  older  ones  are  settled. 

One  new  question  for  which  Congress  is  re-  Relations  with  Canada 

sponsible  is  that  granting  free  tolls  through 

the  Panama  Canal  for  American  coastwise  As  long  as  Canada  is  a  part  of  the  British 
shipping.  While  Great  Britain  makes  the  empire  relations  with  that  coimtry  will  con- 
protest  and  is  the  country  which  will  carry  tinue  to  be  one  of  the  vexations  of  diplomats, 
on  the  negotiations,  every  coimtry  in  the  It  might  seem  that  the  boimdary  and  fish- 
world  is  interested  and  every  country  is  eries  dilutes  have  all  been  settled,  but 
opposed  to  the  position  which  we  have  taken,  violations  of  treaties  and  discovery  of  some 
Of  course  our  people  have  argued  themselves  particular  point  which  has  been  overlooked 
into  the  idea  that  we  can  do  what  we  please  are  constantly  becoming  the  source  of  new 
with  our  own  canal.  There  ought  to  be  no  disputes  and  more  n^otiations.  Even  now 
question  about  that  if  we  had  not  taken  a  boimdary  commission  is  trying  to  adjust 
Great  Britain  into  a  sort  of  partnership  about  disputes  over  water  courses  which,  by  the 
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d^inal  treaty,  determine  the  line  between  and  may  be  broken  at  any  time.  More  than 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  that,  nothing  has  been  gained  in  the  way  of 

Canadian  reciprocity  is  also  a  subject  to  guaranteeing  to  the  Jews  of  American  dtizen- 
bc  passed  on  to  the  party  triumphant  in  the  ship  the  rights  they  demand  when  traveling 
November  elections.  In  a  large  measure  in  Russia.  Although  there  was  a  passport 
that  is  something  for  Congress  to  consider,  provision  in  the  treaty  which  has  been  abro- 
bat  it  win  come  before  the  executive  depart-  gated,  it  had  no  place  in  a  commercial  treaty, 
ment  also.  Canadian  reciprocity  was  made  If  a  new  conrnierdal  treaty  is  negotiated  the 
posaUe  by  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  passport  subject  should  be  eliminated  and 
Hoase  of  Rqjrescntatives  of  the  Sixty-second  covered  in  a  separate  treaty.  And  how  can 
CoBgress  aided  by  the  Democratic  minority  in  such  a  treaty  be  made  in  the  face  of  the  atti- 
tbe  Senate.  There  is  a  supposition  that  red-  tude  of  the  Russian  Government?  It  is 
prodty  was  killed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Laurier  known  that  this  very  question  figured  in  the 
j;ovemnient  in  Canada,  but  there  is  a  belief  recent  Presidential  campaign  to  a  large  extent, 
that  when  Canada  recovers  from  the  scare  and  it  is  naturally  expected  that  the  new  ad- 
of  annexation,  which  really  caused  the  defeat  ministration  will  try  to  seek  an  adjustment. 
of  red|Ht>dty  in  that  coimtry,  the  Canadians  It  will  require  the  shrewdest  kind  of  diplo- 
w3I  realize  the  advantages  to  them  in  the  macy  to  secure  a  treaty  with  Russia  that  will 
agrccnaent  and  ratify  it,  imless,  in  the  mean-  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 
time,  action  has  been  taken  by  the  United 

States  to  repeal  the  law.  Such  rei>eal  was  Pressing  Problems  in  ^^ Dollar  Diplomacy'^ 
undertaken  when  the  tariff  bills  were  under 

consideration  during  the  Sixty-second  Con-  "Dollar  Diplomacy"  has  been  condemned 
gres6  and  the  repeal  was  voted  into  one  or  in  rather  severe  terms,  more  particularly  as 
two  of  them.  At  all  events,  Canadian  red-  applied  to  the  Latin- American  republics.  But 
prodty  is  one  of  the  legades  of  the  party  soon  a  large  part  of  the  so-called  "  Dollar  Diplo- 
u>  take  charge  of  the  government.  macy"  has  been  the  effort  to  extend  Ameri- 

can trade  through  the  Department  of  State, 
Our  Trade  with  Russia  which  heretofore  has  been  devoted  almost 

wholly  to  diplomatic  affairs.  Under  the  new 
Whatever  may  become  of  the  negotiations  sjrstem  there  has  been  created  in  the  Depart- 
to  establish  a  modus  vivendi  with  Russia  ment  of  State  a  commerdal  bureau  with 
in  order  to  continue  uninterrupted  trade  four  divisions,  called,  respectively,  "Western 
rdati<ms  upon  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  Euroi>e'^  the  "Near  East,"  meaning  Medi- 
was  abrogated  by  instructions  of  Con-  terranean  Asia  and  Africa,  the  "Far  East," 
there  stiU  remains  an  adjustment  of  meaning  the  Oriental  coimtries  and  Australa- 
tlie  passport  question  which  was  the  real  sia,  and  ''Latin  America,"  induding  also 
cause  of  the  rupture.  With  great  acdaim  those  coimtries  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of 
and  scarcdy  any  opposition,  Congress  passed  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea.  That  Demo- 
thc  resolution  at  the  behest  of  the  Jewish  cratic  opposition  has  developed  to  this  form 
people  in  the  United  States.  That  action  of  proposed  trade  expansion  was  shown  in  the 
went  a  long  way  toward  making  William  last  session  of  Congress  when  the  House  of 
Solzer  governor  of  New  York,  but  it  left  Representatives  cut  off  the  appropriations 
a  (fiptomatic  tangle  which  is  yet  imsolved.  for  the  bureau  in  the  supply  bill  for  the  exec- 
It  was  subsequently  discovered  that  the  utive  departments.  The  assertion  was  made 
United  States  has  a  commerce  in  Russia  that  practically  the  same  results  were  assured 
amounting  to  about  $80,000,000  annually,  through  other  departments  and  bureaus. 
and  without  any  agreement  to  the  contrary  "Dollar  Diplomacy,"  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  maximum  rates  of  duty  can  be  imposed  the  trade  bureau  in  the  Department  of  State. 
by  Russia,  which  might  have  the  effect  of  was  saved  by  the  Republican  Senate  and  the 
shutting  out  the  exports  from  this  country.  Republican  executive.  It  will  be  interesting; 
As  a  retaliatory  measure  the  United  States  to  see  whether  the  same  course  will  be  pur- 
oould  apply  its  maximum  duties  which  would  sued  when  the  power  in  all  legislative  branches 
bring  about  a  condition  very  harmful  to  is  lodged  in  the  Democratic  party.  It  may 
large  btisiness  interests.  Ndther  country  be  taken  for  granted  that  similar  action  will 
desires  that;  hence  the  negotiations  having  not  be  taken  by  the  next  Democratic  House 
for  their  object  the  continuation  of  the  com-  of  Representatives  imless  it  is  known  that  it 
merdal  rdations  between  the  countries.  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  executive  de- 

But  even  such  an  arrangement  is  unstable  partment.    The  disposition  of  this  particular 
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phase  of  "  Dollar  Diplomacy  '*  adds  one  more        Our  Policy  towards  Japan  and  China 

perplexity  in  foreign  afiFairs  to  the  many  that 

confront  the  new  administration.  In  the  Orient  there  will  ever  be  questions 

which  are  troublesome  and  which  have  no 
Tariff  Differences  with  Germany  and  France  relation  to  party  divisions  in   the  United 

States.  The  treatment  to  be  accorded  the 
Trade  troubles  with  both  Germany  and  Japanese  people  in  this  country  has  given 
France  are  perennial.  There  has  not  been  rise  to  serious  difficulties,  and  it  is  well  known 
a  time  for  many  years  when  negotiations  of  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  Japanese  ques- 
some  kind  were  not  in  progress  with  those  tion  is  a  live  one  and  may  at  any  time  call 
nations  to  settle  contentions  over  the  admis-  for  important  action.  Japan  has  evidently 
sion  of  our  products  to  their  markets  or  the  been  anxious  to  acquire  a  coaling  station  on 
admission  of  their  products  to  ours.  The  the  American  continent.  The  Lodge  resolu- 
questions  which  fall  to  the  next  administra-  tion  on  this  subject  was  directed  at  Japan  and 
tion  may  not  be  entirely  new,  nor  will  they  meant  to  stop  supposed  negotiations  of  that 
involve  anything  upon  which  there  have  been  government  for  a  station  in  Mexico  on  the 
party  differences  in  our  own  country.  With  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  large 
a  reduction  of  tariff  duties  by  the  Democratic  Japanese  population  in  the  Hawaiian  islands 
purty  there  should  be  established  a  basis  of  has  been  considered  a  menace  and  has  caused 
adjustment  less  difficult  than  under  Repub-  the  hurried  efforts  in  pushing  to  completion 
lican  rates  of  duty.  Yet  much  of  the  com-  the  military  stronghold  which  the  United 
merce  from  those  countries,  esoedally  that  States  is  making  in  Hawaii  as  well  as  securing 
of  wines,  is  considered  to  be  under  the  head  the  safety  of  Pearl  Harbor  as  a  naval  station, 
of  luxuries,  always  the  subject  of  high  rates,  While  the  statesmen  of  both  countries  have 
and  both  Germany  and  France  have  always  been  emphatic  in  refuting  every  rumor  that 
insisted  that  our  high  duties  on  such  articles  tended  toward  even  threatened  hostilities, 
were  not  reasonable.  the  constant  Japanese  war  scare  has  called 

for  careful  diplomatic  consideration  and  will 
Germany  as  an  Oil  Monopolist  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future. 

In  time  the  new  Republic  of  China  must 
Germany,  also,  has  a  method  of  her  own  in  be  recognized.  Some  of  our -people  thought 
dealing  with  commerce,  looking  out  for  the  we  should  be  foremost  in  such  recognition. 
German  producer  all  the  time.  In  order  to  Much  weight  was  given  to  the  action  of  Mr. 
stimulate  any  industry  Germany  ^ill  make  Sulzer,  of  New  York,  in  framing  and  introduc- 
a  prohibitive  tariff  and  will  also  make  trade  ing  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
agreements  with  other  countries  which  will  tives  congratulating  the  new  republic  up>on 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  a  commercial  rival  its  birth.  He  was  chairman  of  the  House 
out  ef  her  markets.  At  present  there  is  under  committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  which  gave  the 
contemplation  an  arrangement  by  which  the  resolution  particular  prominence.  There 
petroleum  of  Southern  Russia,  Roumania,  was  in  contemplation  the  introduction  of 
and  Austria,  though  of  inferior  quality,  may  a  resolution  by  Mr.  Sulzer  calling  upon  this 
be  imported  into  Germany  by  a  method  government  to  recognize  the  new  republic 
which  will  exclude  the  superior  oil  of  the  of  China,  but  upon  consultation  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  This  proposal  goes  Department  of  State  the  proposal  was  aban- 
so  far  as  to  secure  from  indep>endent  con-  doned  as  it  was  shown  that  the  several  pow- 
cems  in  America  a  better  grade  of  oil  than  ers,  acting  in  concert,  can  best  handle  the 
produced  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  Chinese  situation.  Save  for  the  possible 
with  the  inferior  oils.  By,  making  a  monop-  withdrawal  of  effort  to  secure  business  advan- 
oly  of  the  oil  trade  Germany  can  effectively  tages  in  China,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  policy 
shut  out  the  greatest  oil-producing  concern  of  the  new  administration  with  respect  to  that 
in  the  world.  Of  course  the  United  States  country  will  not  differ  from  that  which  has 
will  not  consent  without  protest  to  have  dis-  been  pursued  heretofore,  unless  new  complica- 
crimination  practised  upon  any  commercial  tions  may  change  conditions, 
organization  of  this  country,  even  if  it  be  an 

unpopular  combination  which  has  been  prose-       Clumge  of  Party  Means  Change  of  Policy 
cuted  under  our  own  laws.    The  new  adminis- 
tration as  well  as  the  present  will  contend  for      Heretofore  a  change  of  party  has  not  in- 
equal  treatment  of  all  commerce  with  foreign  volved  any  change  in  the  conduct  of  our 
nations.  foreign  relations  or  foreign  policy  in  material 
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matters  and  with  the  more  unportant  nations  control  of  the  government.  In  the  progress 
of  the  worid.  It  is  true  that  President  Cleve-  of  events  steps  have  been  taken  which  brought 
hud  reversed  the  Harrison  program  in  forth  vigorous  criticism  of  men  recently 
Hawaii  and  President  McKinley  in  turn  re-  promoted  to  positions  of  power  and  control 
versed  the  Cleveland  policy.  But  Hawaii  who  voiced  the  sentiment  of  their  party. 
was  an  incident,  although  later  it  became  Promise  has  been  made  that  some  of  those 
I  kng  step  in  our  expansion  pob'cy.  It  has  steps  taken  will  be  retraced  and  that  a  modi- 
been  sixteen  years,  however,  since  the  Demo-  hcation  of  policies  pursued  may  be  expected, 
cratic  party  has  had  any  voice  in  shaping  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  course  of  the 
focdi^  p<dicies.  In  that  time  we  have  become  new  administration  and  the  party  in  power 
a  "worid  power,"  and,  for  the  most  part,  with  in  Congress  after  the  4th  of  March  will  be 
the  opposition  of  the  party  about  to  take  watched  with  keen  interest. 


OUR  NATIONAL  POLICIES  AS  PRESI- 
DENT TAFT  SEES  THEM 

THE    most    authoritative    and    compre-  ship  and  wholly  dissociated  from  differences 

hensive  declaration  of  Republican  policy  as  to  domestic  policy."    In  reviewing  the 

in  our  foreign  relations  is  to  be  found  in  year  in  our  foreign  relations,  the  President 

President  Taft*s  first  message  to  the  present  states  that  his  main  endeavor  was  to  "define 

session  of  Congress,  sent  on  the  morning  of  clearly  certain  concrete  policies  which  are  the 

December  3.     This  message  of  a  Republican  logical,  modem  corollaries  of  the  undisputed 

Preadent,   showing   the  continuity  of  Re-  and  traditional  fundamentals  of  the  foreign 

publican  polities  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  policy  of  the  United  States." 
the  United  States  with  the  rest  of  the  world,       Coming  to  the  much  discussed,  somewhat 

famishes  certain  illuminating  and  significant  criticized  policy,  which  has  come  to  be  known 

contrasts  to  the  tenets  of  Democratic  foreign  as  dollar  diplomacy,  President  Taft  says: 

policy  as  formulated  in  the  foregoing  article  t,.  .       ...         ^,  ^          ,     ...        . .    ,.   , 

r                   1TV-.   4,'     J     4.-           WT  This  policy  IS  one  that  appeals  ahke  to  idealistic 

trom  general  Democratic  doctrme.     We  are  humanitarian  sentiments,  to  the  dictates  of  sound 

therefore  quotmg  for  our  readers  significant  policy  and  strategy,  and  to  legitimate  commercial 

portions  of  the  President's  message  on  our  aims.   It  is  an  effort  frankly  directed  to  the  increase 

most  important  foreign  problems.  ?i[  {^Tu"'?''  ^'^^''  "P^^J  !!!^  f,^?"l?*ip  principle 

TT.     .^fl-:*.: ^c  4.ul  TT  u  J   C4.  4.       •     4.u  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall 

Tl^  position  of  the  United  States  m  the  extend  all  proper  support  to  every  legitimate  and 

moral,  mtetlectual,  and  matenal  relations  of  beneficial    American    enterprise    abroad.    How 

the  family  of  nations,  says  President  Taft,  great  have  been  the  results  of  this  diplomacy, 

should  be  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  every  coupled  with  the  maximum  and  minimum  pro- 

narnrktii^  ritizpn  Vision  of  the  tariff  law,  will  be  seen  by  some  con- 

punouc  auzen.  sideration  of  the  wonderful  increase  in  the  export 

Whether  we  have  a  farseeing  and  wise  diplomacy  ^J^"^^   ^^   ^^^    United    States.     Because    modern 

ifid  are  not  recklessly  plunged  into  unnecessary  diplomacy  is  commercial,  there  has  been  a  dispo- 

ws.  and  whether  our  Jbreiin  policies  are  based  ^^tion  in  some  quarters  to  attribute  to  it  none  but 

upon   an   intelligent  grasp  of  pVcsent-day  world  materialistic  aims.     How  stnlangly  en-oneous  is 

ciiditions  andl  cle^  viW  of  the  potentialities  suchanimpression  may  beseenfromastudyof  the 

of  the  future,  or  are  governed  by  a  temporary  and  ^/"J*^  ^^  Z^^^  ^"^  diplomacy  of  the  United 

pmid  expediency  or  by  narrow  views  befitting  an  ^^^^^^  ^"  ^  ^"^SJed. 

bfant  nation,  are  questions  in  the  alternative  con-        T»r-       ^^i.  rirr^ri.' 

sideration  of  which  must  convince  any  thoughtful        Kefemng  to  the  successful  efforts  of  arbi- 

ddzen  that  no  department  of  national  polity  offers   tration  and  mediation  made  by  the  United 


ttan  that  which  deals  with  the  foreign  relations  of  o^  .    encouragmg    financial    mvestment    m 

the  United  States.  China  to  enable  that  country  to  help  itself," 

the  President  says: 

The  fundamental  foreign  policies  of  the      t,.  .      ^  .  ^,  ^     .    .  . 

TT^».^  c«.»«^.^    XM^   T'^t*.  r^  4.:^..  «    u  u^  ij        ine  consistent  purpose  of  the  present  adminis- 

Umted  Stote,  Mr.  Taft  continues:     should  Oration  has  been  to  encourage  the  use  of  American 

be  raised  high  above  the  conflict  of  partisan-  capital  in  the  development  of  China  by  the  pro- 
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motion  of  those  essential  reforms  to  which  China  tage  of  our  having  a  maximum  and  minimum 

l^^^.  !"*.*'?hfX'oVt^Sln?e"r'  P^«T°°  ?  ""'',  ^^.f.  and  asks  C             j.^ 

national  accord  among  the  powers  havine  similar  supplementary  legislation  m  this  matter, 

treaty  rights  as  ourselves  in  the  matters  of  reform,  In  the  matter  of  arbitration  with  Great 

which  could  not  be  put  into  practical  effect  without  Britain,  he  calls  attention  to  the  Alaska  Fur 

the  common  consent  of  all.  ij^  Ukewise  adopted  geal  Convention  of  July,  loii,  and  the  final 

in  the  case  of  the  loan  desu-ed  by  China  for  the  ^^,          ^    ^  ^v     -^.t  •Li/ aIi     V.  ^  i      .      ,. 

reform  of  its  currency.  settlement  of  the  North  Atlantic  fishenes  dis- 
pute in  July  last,  and  speaks  hq>efully  of  the 

In  Central  America,  "the  aim  has  been  to  settlement  of  the  differences  with  Mexico  in 

help  such  countries  as  Nicaragua  and  Hon-  the  Imperial  Valley  and  Chamizal  regions, 

duras  to  help  themselves."  But " the  national  He  regrets  "the  imfortunate  failure  of  our 

benefit  to  the  United  States  is  two-fold.**  government  to  enact  recommended  legislation 

...                                        .     .  with  regard  to  the  international  regulation 

First,  It  is  obvious  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  q£  opium  " 

more  vital  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Panama  r^      •   '              -l     ^t>     t^  v      t*    i  •  i.        j 

Canal  and  the  zone  of  the  Caribbean  than  any-  Commg  now  to  the  lUhan-Turkish  and 

where  else.    There,  too,  the  maintenance  of  that  Balkan  wars,   the  President  speaks  of  our 

doctrine  falls  most  heavily  upon  the  United  States,  "absolute  neutrality  and  complete  disinter- 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  countries  within  estednpss,"  but  feUdtates  the  American  peo- 

that  sphere  shall  be  removed  from  the  jeopardy  i         Ir  '          i     ,         u     ^i.    r>   j  r^              tt 

involved  by  heavy  foreign  debt  and  chaotic  na-  P^^  on  the  work  done  by  the  Red  Cross.     He 

tional  finances  ancf  from  the  ever-present  danger  of  justifies  the  despatch  of  American  warships 

international   complications   due   to  disorder  at  to  Turkish  waters,  "in  order  that  we  may 

home.    Hence  the  United  States  has  been  glad  to  ^ak^  part,  in  such  measure  as  may  be  neces- 

encourage  and  support  American  bankers  who  were  rZu**.        *.j       ^'         *j^r 

willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  financial  ^ary  for  the  mterested  nations  to  adopt  for 

rehabilitation    of    such    countries    because    this  the  safeguarding  of  foreign  lives  and  property 

financial  rehabilitation  and  the  protection  of  their  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  event  that  a 

customhouses  from  being  the  prey  of  would-be  dangerous  situation  should  develop." 

dictators  would  remove  at  one  stroke  the  menace  -r             i-         4.lt>      •j*.-**.!.* 

of  foreign  creditors  and  the  menace  of  revolution-  ^^  conclusion,  the  President  asserts  Uiat 

ary  disorder.    The  second  advantage  to  the  United  as  a  nation  we  are  now  at  the  threshold  of 

States  is  one  affectinc;  chiefly  all  the  southern  and  our  middle  age. 
Gulf  ports  and  the  business  and  industry  of  the 

South.     The  Republics  of  Central  America  and  the  The  nation  b  now  too  mature  to  continue  in  its 

Caribbean  possess  great  natural  wealth.     They  foreign    relations    those    temporary    expedients 

need  only  a  measure  of  stability  and  the  means  of  natural  to  a  people  to  whom  domestic  affairs  are 

financial  regeneration  to  enter  upon  an  era  of  peace  the  sole  concern.     In  the  past  our  diplomacy  has 

and  prosperity,  bringing  profit  and  happiness  to  often  consisted,  in  normal  times,  in  a  mere  asscr- 

thcmselves  and  at  the  same  time  creating  con-  tion  of  the  right  to  international  existence.     We 

ditions  sure  to  lead  to  a  flourishing  interchange  of  are  now  in  a  larg^er  relation  with  broader  rights  of 

trade  with  this  country.  our  own  and  obligations  to  others  than  ourselves. 

A  number  of  great  guiding  principles  were  laid 

With  regard  to  Mexico  and  the  enforce-  down  early  in  the  history  of  this  Government. 

ment  of  neutrality  laws,  the  President  says:  The  reoent  task  of  our  diplomacy  has  been  to 

adjust  those  pnnciples  to  the  conditions  of  to-day, 

Throughout  the  trying  period  ["years  of  rcvo-  to  develop  their  corollaries,  to  find  practical  appli- 

lution  and  of  counter-revolution"],  the  policy  of  cations  of  the  old  principles  expanded  to  meet  new 

the  United  States  has  been  one  of  patient  non-  situations.     Thus  are  being  evolved  bases  upon 

intervention,  steadfast  recognition  of  constituted  which  can  rest  the  superstructure  of  policies  which 

authority  in  the  neighboring  nation,  and  the  exer-  must  grow  with  the  destined  progress  of  this  nation, 
tion  of  every  effort  to  care  for  American  interests. 

...  the  responsibility  of  endeavoring  to  safeguard  As  to  the  Philippines,  President  Taft,  in  a 

those  interests  and  the  dangers  inseparable  from  second  message,  sent  to  Congress  on  Decem- 

propmquity  to  so  turbulent  a  situation  have  been    i       ic       r        j  ^    -..l    u'li         j*       •«  o     

great,  but  1  am  happy  to  have  been  able  to  adhere  ^^  ^y  referred  to  the  bill  pendmg  m  Congress 

to  the  policy  above  outlined.  to  grant  hmited  independence  to  the  islands 

and  enunciated  Republican  policy  in  thes«! 

The   President   then   takes   up   financial  words: 
claims  settled  in  Latin  America,  to  "good 

offices"  brought  to  bear  in  securing  "order  We  are  seeking  to  arouse  a  national  spirit  and 

and  tranquillity  "  in  the  Donunican  Republic,  -t.  a^s  under  the  older  colomal  theog.  to^supj^ 

in  liaiti,  and  m  Cuba,  m  supervismg  the  ^^  ^uty  to  the  Filipinos  is  far  from  discharged, 

elections   in   Panama,   and   in   helping   the  ...  A  present  declaration  even  of  future  indc- 

natives  of  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua,  as  well  pendence  would  retard  progress  by  the  dissension 

as  the  foreign  bondholders  of  those  countries,  f  "^  u  ^f^f'^^'i^^^^i^f  7i!:i4n  :^'JJ^^"!^i™r''  j 

..^           *^          ..              <.i      .                 .  the  helpless  Filipino  the  football  of  Onental  poli- 

After  commentmg  on  the  mcrease  in  our  jj^s  under  the  protection  of  a  guarantee  of  their 

foreign  trade,  Mr.  Taft  speaks  of  the  advan-  independence  which  it  would  be  useless  to  enforce. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT  IN  THE  BRITISH 

PERIODICALS 

THE  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  which,  in  his  opinion,  make  a  federation  of 
treatment  of  current  world  topics  in  all  Europe  not  only  necessary  but  inevitable. 
branches  of  human  activity  or  speculation  is  J.  Howard  Whitehouse,  M.  P.,  makes  an 
QZKloubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  English  re-  appeal  for  the  enactment  into  law  of  the 
views.  Such  reviews  as  the  Quarterly,  the  White  Slave  Traffic  bill,  recently  passed  by 
Cimiem^arary,  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  Parliament.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Maclaurin  in- 
Wesiminster,  the  National,  and  the  English  cisively  reviews  the  "  Presidential  Campaign 
Renew,  despite  the  sober  and  somewhat  and  the  Trust  Problem  in  America."  He 
mechanical  ai^>earance  of  their  pages,  cannot  represents  the  opinions  of  President  Taf t.  Dr. 
be  matched  in  the  world  for  exhaustive  and  Wilson,  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  the  main 
aathoritative  treatment  of  events  and  ideas  accurately,  without  making  any  conunent 
that  are  of  concern  to  any  large  reading  pub-  himself.  Prof.  Alfred  Dennis  contributes  a 
iic  The  English  Review  of  Reviews,  which  sketch  of  President-elect  Wilson.  Mrs. 
covers  the  topics  of  the  modem  world  in  Sturge  Gretton  reviews  the  letters  of  George 
much  the  same  way  as  that  with  which  the  Meredith  sympathetically  and  appre- 
readers  of  this  American  Review  are  familiar,  datively,  and  Miss  Constance  Spender  has 
lith  its  larger  page  and  copious  illustrations,  an  article  on  the  Grinun  Fairy  Tales,  apropos 
is  more  sprightly  in  appearance  than  its  of  the  fact  that  the  brothers  Grimm  began  to 
contemporaries  in  England.  Then,  of  write  a  hundred  years  ago.  Finally  there  are 
course,  there  are  the  host  of  other  magazines  two  articles  on  proportional  representation, 
of  spcciBl  or  class  interest.  The  Quarterly  has  a  judicial  article  on  the 

During  the  past  few  months  the  serious  Irish  Home  Rule  question,  amounting  to  a 
Eo^ish  magazines  have  been  devoting  their  ponderous,  formidable  criticism  of  the  Ulster 
attention  to  the  various  phases  of  the  reform  position.  Mr.  Percy  Lubbock  considers 
program  of  the  Liberal  ministry,  to  what  Browning's  p>oetry,  referring  to  the  p>oet  as 
Carfylc  called  the  "  condition  of  the  people  "  "  a  spiritual  adventurer  bora  out  of  due  time." 
question,  the  minute  ramifications  of  the  Other  purely  historical  articles  on  Roman 
Empire's  foreign  relations,  and  other  sub-  and  mediaeval  topics  complete  the  number. 
.^ects  of  a  more  exclusively  British  interest.  The  Nineteenth  Century  has  an  extraordinary 
The  Contemporary,  in  its  last  three  numbers,  article  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  often 
las  a  dozen  articles  on  world  politics,  not  referred  to  as  "  the  most  plutocratic  peer  in 
ioduding  the  regular  monthly  department  of  England."  Now,  however,  he  glories  in  the 
twenty  pages — always  the  same  number —  militancy  of  modem  British  democracy. 
which  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  contributes  on  foreign  British  Imperialism,  he  claims,  is  not  aristo-. 
afiairs  in  general,  besides  studies  of  the  cratic  and  jingoistic,  but  "  (look  at  Britain's* 
Uoyd-George  insurance  act,  Ireland  and  most  democratic  possessions,  our  imperial- 
Home  Rule,  and  other  social  reform  topics  in  istic  colonies) — contrary  to  the  widely  held 
England,  each  one  showing  that  outlook  opinion,  democratic,  peaceful  and  utilitarian 
ipon  national  life  which  we  in  this  country  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word."  Sir  R.  I.  Pal- 
have  come  to  call  progressive.  An  article  of  grave  inveighs  against  the  proposed  Liberal 
this  kind,  "Two  Model  States  in  What  Con-  land  tax  wHch  he  calls  unjust;  "Trafalgar" 
cems  Children,"  was  condensed  and  printed  says  the  British  navy  has  degenerated  chiefly 
in  December  in  this  magazine.  Sir  Edwin  because  discipline  has  been  relaxed;  and 
Pears  considers  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Maiuice  Low  has  a  long  article  on  the  crops 
Balkan  war,  Turkey  is  in  danger  of  a  return  of  the  United  States. 

to  absolutism.  Sir  Arthur  Evans,  F.  R.  S.,  The  Westminster  is  fond  of  publishing  arti- 
scores  the  Berlin  treaty  as  *'the  Balkan  cles  on  economic  and  educational  topics.  We 
mischiefmaker,"  and  R.  W.  Seton- Watson  give  this  month  the  substance  of  a  paper  ap- 
coosiders  Austria  as  a  Balkan  power.  Sir  pearing  in  two  consecutive  numbers  on  the 
Max  WaeChter  carefully  outlines  the  reasons,  educational  institutions  of  Scotland.     The 
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Naliotud  is  coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  worth  of  the  famous  Father  Tyrrell  and  the 

organ  of  the  jingoistic  Unionist  party.    Its  "Modernist"  movement  to  the  Protestant 

editor,  Mr.  L.  J.  Maxse,  is  mortally  afraid  of  consciousness.    Frank  I.  Paradise  (of  Boston, 

Germany,  incessantly  calling  upon  Britain,  Mass.),  imder  the  title  "A  Nation  at  School," 

in  his  monthly  editorial  round-up,  to  prepare  sums  up  the  significance  of  the  Progressive 

for  the  inevitable  conflict  with  the  Kaiser's  party  movement  to  American  life,  as  "the 

navy.    The  November  number,  however,  is  initiation  of  a  new  era  of  industrial  and  social 

distinguished  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Maxse  has  justice  achieved  through  the  genuine  rule  of 

arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  German  the  people."    Finally,  the  editor,  L.  P.  Jacks, 

Emperor  really  wants  peace.    A  writer  sign-  demonstrates  that  "imder  democracy,   the 

ing  himself  "Imperialist"  reads  a  lecture  to  area  of  authority  is  being  steadily  extended." 

Premier  Borden,  of  Canada,  and  insists  that  He  asks  whether  the  people  are  being  trained 

the  Dominion  must  help  the  British  navy  for  the  "corresponding  habit  of  obedience." 

unconditionally.    We  have  more  to  say  on  The  Englishwoman  is  "intended  to  reach  the 

this  subject  in  a  feature  article  this  month,  cultured   public   and   bring  before  it  in   a 

and  in  another  article  from  the  Round  Table,  convincing  and  moderate  form  the  case  for 

which  we  reproduce  in  this  department.    The  the  enfranchisment  of  woman." 

Round  Table  is  a  new  quarterly  conducted  on  Besides  its  usual  varied  and  ably  conducted 

somewhat  novel  lines.    Its  aim  is  "to  publish  departments,  the  English  Reinew  of  Reviews 

once  a  quarter  a  complete  review  of  Imperial  always  prints  a  number  of  feature  articles  of 

politics,  entirely  free  from  the  bias  of  local  special  timel/  value.     In  the  current  issue 

party  issues";  and  its  affairs  in  each  portion  (January)  the  noteworthy  signed  articles  are: 

of  the  Empire  are  "in  the  sole  charge  of  local  "The    Aims    and    Policy    of    Servia,"    by 

residents  who  are  responsible  for  all  articles  Nicholas  Pashitch,  the  well  known  Servian 

on  the  politics  of  their  own  country."    In  the  statesman;    "Party   Politics   and   National 

last  number,  besides  the  article  on  the  Cana-  Efficiency,"  by  Lord  Rosebery;   "Personal 

dian  navy,  there  are  noteworthy  studies  of  Experiences  of  Votes  for  Women,"  by  Dr. 

Australian,  New  Zealand,  South  African,  and  Tekla  Hultin,  member  of  the  Finnish  Diet; 

Indian  topics.  and  "  The  Truth  about  this  Country's  Food, " 

The  English  Review  is  edited  with  a  virility  — meaning,  of  course,  England — by  R.  Spen- 

that  despises  all  British  traditions.    In  the  cer  Thomas.     Dr.   Pashitch  sets  forth  the 

November  number,  Mr.  Lisle  March  Phill-  Servian  point  of  view  as  against  the  Austrian 

ij^  writes  on  "Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  his  contention,  temperately  and  dearly.    Servia 

Coimtry."     He   believes   that   the  Liberal  aims  at  economic  independence,  he  tells  us, 

party  is  at  present  becoming  "enslaved  to  and  feels  that  to  have  complete  economic 

mechanism,"  but  is  certain  that  the  Chan-  independence  she  must  have  "an  outlet  to 

cellor  will  yet  save  his  party.     Mr.  S.  M.  the  sea,  which  shall  be  under  no  control  save 

Murray  contrasts  higher  education  in  Scot-  our  own  after  the  sacrifices  we  have  made,  and 

land  with  that  in  England,  to  the  discredit  of  which  we  may  still  be  called  upon  to  mstke." 

the  latter,  in  an  article  which  makes  excellent  Lord   Rosebery  reads  a  lecture  to  British 

supplementary  reading  to  th6  study  in  the  party  government.    Japan,  he  insists,  is  an 

Westminster,  which  we  condense  on  another  object  lesson  of  efficiency  in  this  respect.    He 

page.    P.  P.  Howe,  in  a  humorous  article  on  draws  comparisons  between  the  Japanese  idea 

rf*Malthus  and  the  Publishing  Trade,"  makes  and  that  of  England: 

a  plea  for  the  restriction  of  the  production  of  «,.        ,             .    u.  u         i    *.      r      .*     • 

VunurA,  There  has  no  doubt  been  plenty  of  party  in 

unnecessary  Dooks.  Japan.     But    party    in    Japan    has    not    spelled 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is  said  to  have  once  inefficiency;  it  tends,  perhaps,  in  the  other  di- 

remarked  that  of  the  newer  English  maga-  rection.    It  appears  to  be  a  rivaUy  of  faction  for 

zines  the  two  most  important,  in  his  opinion,  ^^^  goal  and  prize  of  efficiency.    Japanese  parties 

.1       ry'vv    M    T           f       J  xi-      1?     ?•  f  apparently    represent    a    nation    determinea    on 

were   the  Htbbert  Journal  and  the  English-  efficiency.    That  is  where  we  differ.    We  arc  not  a 

woman.    The  Htbbert  is  a  quarterly  devoted  nation  bent  on  efficiency;  we  have  thriven  so  well 

largely  to  the  discussion  of  religion,  theology  on  another  diet  that  we  are  careless  in  the  matter, 

and   philosophy.     A   striking   paper   in   the  We  regard  our  forties  as  interesting  groups  of 

rx^  t              u*^    •    ^L       1            J    I.     -.u  gladiators.     Our  firmest  faith  appears  to  be  that 

(Jctobcr  number  is  the  plea  made  by  the  na-  ^^e  will  do  worse  than  the  other;  so  we  maintain 

tivc  Fiji  Islanders  for  Christian  polytheism,  the  other,  whichever  that  may  be.    The  possibility 

H.  V.  Arkell   mamtains  that  the  Catholic  of  a  directing  and  vitalizing  government  that  shall 

church  in  France  h^  been  completely  r^en-  from"^rS^h  a^Toflesl^l?.  '%T^t 

erated  as  a  result  of  disestablishment.    Pro-  ^^  ^ell  that  our  ministers,  however  great  the 

fessor  Lobstein   endeavors   to   estimate   the  arclor  and  freshness  with  which  they  sA  to  work. 
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will  «x>n  be  lost  in  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  proved  the  foolish,   useless  and  dangerous 

pirlia«Mtary  discu^on^aod  that  ™^«^t«^"_^^^-  thing  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be.     She 

bSL™J2d  wrt^^ii^gforl5stenMon1J?ovi^di  believes  that  suffrage  would  be  as  effecUve  >n 

pbtforms.  England  as  in  Finland     and  oven  better, 

And  yet  there  is  work  to  do— pressing,  vital  because  of  the  absence  here  in  England  of  the 

-Drt»hich  does  not  admit  of  deUy;  work  which  poUtical  complications  with  which  England 

roaid  fill  strenuous  years  even  if  Parliament  were  ^    ,      j  .1     «i      t-l  „               -j        n  ■?  •  > 

lUffiended  and  not  a  speech  were  delivered.  '5  faced.        Mr.   ThomaS  considers  Bntam  s 

But  Parliament  must  sit  and  speeches  must  be  lood  supply  from  the  tenant  farmer's  pomt 

ikKharwd.    We  must  then,  at  least,  learn  from  of  vlew.    This  class  in  Britain,  he  teils  us, 

^'"^s^  '°  °''**^"  efficiency  in  spite  of  the  hasfailcd  because"of  insecurity  of  tenureand 

jmny  systems.  inadequacy  of  compensation  on  leaving  their 

AccortUng  to  the  experience  of  Finland,  holdings."    They  hope  much  from  the  pro- 

Dt.  Uutlin  tells  us,  woman  suffrage  has  not  gram  of  the  present  Liberal  Government. 


CANADA  AND  THE  NAVAL  DEFENSE  OF 
THE  EMPIRE 

AS  we  record  elsewhere,  Premier  Borden  a  single  na\-y  under  the  authority  of  the  British 
announced    some    weeks    ago    in    the  Ji""''^',"'"'^"'-;  ■  ■  T.''^''"|?''''="^"'■'l*  f^'»!'> 
„  r     ^  .    r-i..  .1    .     r  I     Canada  and  Australia  to  demand  some  share  n 

House  of  Commons  at  OtUwa  that,  fol-  directing  the  policy  of  the  empire.  Yet  both  coun- 
koving  Canada  5  oner  to  apply  S35,ooo,cxx}  tries  must  be  patient.  Any  change  which  can  now 
\<x  tiuve  Dreadnoughts  for  defense  of  the  be  made  must  be  small,  must  be  tentative.  The 
British  Empire,  "the  British  Government  had  i^J^a  .has  been  mooted  that  as  a  first  step  such 
..,;>-,  J.  ,,.  -  .  .  ,  ,  Dominions  as  wish  should  send  a  representative, 
jgrwd  that  a  Canadian  Minister  m  London  «.|,o  should  be  one  of  their  Cabinet  Ministers,  to 
should  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  sit  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  De. 
(rf  Imperial  Defense,  and  that  without  con-  ^enae.  ...  We  may  look,  therefore,  to  the  Com- 
Bilution  with  Canada's  representative,  no  J"i"ee  taking  the  form  of  a  Council  of  Mimsters 
_,      .       .  .       ,       .      "^      ,.  -ii    u      "om  the  united  nations  of  the  Empire,  advised  by 

important    step    in    foreign    policy    will    be   ,heir  experts  in  defense  and  foreign  affairs, 
taken."      It   is  clear  that   such   agreement 

marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  form  of  impe-       (*)    In  Canada  the  two  great  parties  in 
rial  federation.    Some  such  plan  of  coopera-  politics  are  the  Liberals  and  the  Conserya- 
tiwi  between  the  Dominion  and  the  mother  t'^es,  the  traditions  of  the  former  leaning 
country  has  long  been  anticipated;    and  a 
writer  io  the  Round  Table  (London)  suggests 
the  very  plan  referred  to  in  the  Canadian 
Premier's  aimouncement.   The  subject  "Can- 
ada and  the  Navy"  is  treated  from  three 
nandpoints:   "As  it  appears  from  London"; 
"Party   Opinion   in    Canada";    and   "The 
\lew  of  the  Plains." 

(i)  The  growth  of  the  Dominions  has 
brought  with  it  certain  problems  which  must 
be  solved.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most  press- 
ing is  that  of  defense  and  foreign  policy.  To 
quote  from  the  Round  Table  writer; 

Bcfocc  1909  the  problem  of  Imperbl  Defense 
tad  not  been  recognized  as  acute.  Satisfied  that 
ffac  L-'nitcd  Kingdom  was  well  able  to  secure  by 
tw  own  efforts  the  safety  of  the  empire,  the  Doni- 
iaitnis  had  been  content  either  to  do  nothing  at  all 
V  to  contribute  a  relatively  small  sum  to  the  Brit- 
ith  navy.  But  in  that  year  the  serious  nature  of 
ihc  Germaii  competition  became  apparent.  The 
I^waiiuofis  hastened  to  offer  their  nelp,  and  an 
Imperi*!  Defense  Conference  was  held  in  London. 
At  this  conference  a  far-reaching  change  was  made 
■■  ibe  (lefeasive  system  of  the  empire.  It  was  de- 
eded that  Australia  and  Canada  should  create  the  boruek  naval  poucv  unvt.iled 
local  navies  of  their  own  instead  of  contributing  to  Prom  tbc  Daily  Slar  {Montreal) 
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toward  emphasizing  the  autonomy  of  Can-  liable  and  rising  market  to  take  his  products.   An 

ada  while  those  of  the  Consen^atives  tend  to  -^Xr-rC?h^Tur«1  '^^^^^t^-. 

emphasize  the  connection  with  the  mother  hopes.  .  .  .  The  Westerner's  greatest  enemy  is 

towns,  to  till 
I  dry  up  if  a 

.    ,    -  -_  ^        J  ^,      ^n,  .  great  European  war  breaks  out,  and  more  particu- 

leaders  of  the  Government  and  the  Opposi-  i^rly  a  war  in  which  Britain  is  involved.  ...  The 

tion  in  consultation  drafted  a  bill  on  the  sub-  price  of  wheat  soars  when  a  war  cuts  ofF  a  portion 

iect  of  a  Dominion  navy  which  was  passed  of  the  worid's  supply.   Thus,  if  war  were  to  seal  up 

,,«o«;r«rx„ei,,  i'«  tKo  ^nHr^wiT^CT  f<*iTnc.  the  Russian,  the  Egyptian,  the   Indian,  or  the 

unanimously  in  the  followmg  terms.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  p^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^    ^^ 

The  House  will  cordially  approve  of  any  neces-  British  ^^-ar,  which  would  interfere  with  the  supplv 

sary  expenditure  designed  to  promote  the  speedy  from  these  countries,  would  interfere  as  much,  it 

organization  of  a  Canadian  naval  service  in  co-  not  more,  with  the  supply  from  Canada,  for  Bni- 

operation  with  and  in  close  relation  to  the  Imperial  am  s  enemy  would  assail  her  wheat  ships  with 

i^yy  exceptional  vigor.    What  would  be  the  effect  on 

Canada?     The  price  of  wheat  in  the  Liverpool 

.  .    1    .  .V  _^-         i»j         ^  market  would  rise;  but  would  not  the  risks  due  to 

Agreement  between  the  parties  did  not  ^^r  and  the  increased  cost  of  transportation  ab- 
last  long;  and  after  many  discussions  of  the  sorb  the  difference  in  price?  .  .  .  To-day  the 
matter  it  is  now  evident  that  the  popular  Westerner  clamors  for  box  ^rs  and  rapid  trans- 
sentiment  in  Canada  demands  that  '^the  portation,  because  he  wants  his  gram  to  r^ch  the 
\  111  v^cwiavxa,  vxv  a,  v*^  «,  cofisumcr  With  the  utmost  rapidity  and  in  the  best 
permanent  Canadian  contribution  to  naval  condition.  If  that  wheat  is  in  danger  on  the  high 
defense  shall  take  the  form  of  a  Canadian  seas,  the  Westerner  will  call  as  loudly  for  a  fleit 
naval  contingent  "  as  he  ever  shouted  for  box  cars  and  elevators.  .  .  . 

To  sum  up  the  'situation  as  between  the  two  The  Westerner  is  not  an  Imperialist  by  sentiment. 

* ;       ."    ^      il        .  J Tl  "  Business,  not  sentiment,  governs  him.     When  the 

parties,  it  may  be  said  that  Westerner  begins  to  call  for  protection  on  the  high 

,    ^,  _•     II  A  4.U  ,.  n  ^  A^  ^..  *■  A^  seas  he  wants  protection,  not  its  semblance.  .  .  . 

both  are  practically  agreed  that  Canada  niust  do  j^^  j^  ^^^  enamoured  of  a  large  navy;  the  pomp 

something  immediate,  substantial,  and  effective  and  circumstance  of  war  do  not  appeal  to  hinT. . . 

V}^.^^'  ^'^  ."^^*".?  Provision  for  Naval  Defense,  j^  j^  necessary,  he  does  riot  x^aVu  to  play  with 

and  that  m  doin^  it  Canada  s  position  as  a  self-  j^ j^  ^„  ^  ^^^^^^  ^.    by  Canada's 

governing  Dominion  must  not  be  impaired.  ^^^j^^  prtidpation  in  the  burden  of  the  naval  de- 
fense of  the  Empire,  the  Westerner  wU  not  be  8a»k>- 

(3)    While  the  attitude  of  the  Atlantic  and  fied  with  make-believe  policies  and  trifling  meas- 

Pacific  provinces  to  the  Empire  is  tolerably  "res. 

well  known,  what,  asks  the  Round  Table,        .  .      .1    .  .1..    .  ^  •  ^ 

about  the  plains?  Assuming  that  this  is  a  correct  mterpreta- 

^  tion  of  the  W^temer's  attitude,  it  \frillbe 

Every  wide-awake  Westerner  will  tell  you  that  found  that  **as  soon  as  he  begins  to  realize 

the  prosperity  of  the  W^st  depends  upon  three  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  guarding  the  highway  of  the  seas, 

things — men,  money,  and   markets — an  ever  in-  ,         mi  j  j         •  ^r  J:      e       ♦•^^  1 

creasing  tide  of  immigration,  an  ever  expanding  ^e  wiU  demand  a  Vigorous  pohcy  of  national 

stream  of  capital  to  care  for  the  settler  and  a  re-  defense. 


SCOTLAND'S   SUCCESS   IN  THE  EDUCATIONAL 

FIELD 

SCOTLAND'S  educational  history  is  a  rec-  permit  chill  penury  to  freeze  the  genial  current  of 

ord  of  obstacles  surmounted  and  difficul-  ^^""^^"^[^  ^^^'''  ^'""'^  ^"""^^  ''^"'^  ""  ^"^ 

ties  overcome.    Geographical  difficulties,  the  ^     ^ 

mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  retarded  Then  there  was  to  be  combated  the  long 
the  spread  of  schools  over  extensive  areas  internal  turbulence  that  held  sway  within 
down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  country. 
Another  barrier  to  the  development  of  edu- 
cational facilities  was  the  poverty  of  the  land.  Among  the  manifold  misfortunes  that  fell  upon 

the  land  during  this  weary  struggle  none  was  more 
It  was  only  by  the  wisest  provision  and  the  hurtful  to  its  welfare  than  that  so  large  a  pn»por- 
most  careful  effort  that  the  little  that  was  avail-  tion  of  its  intellectual  wealth  was  driven  to  service 
able  was  able  to  be  productive  of  so  wonderful  re-  in  foreign  lands.  At  the  beginning  of  thfr  I7lh 
suits  compared  with  what  her  richer  southern  century,  in  the  six  universities  and  nfteen  Protest- 
neighbor  could  show  at  the  same  period,  especially  ant  colleges  of  France,  *'  the  numbers  of  Scotchmen 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  Hardy  who  taught  in  these  seminaries  was  great.  They 
independence  and   indomitable  thrift   would  not  were  to  he  found  in  all  the  universirics  and  col- 
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lc([rs:  in  several  of  them  they  held  the  honorary  and  laborers  found  their  way  to  the  various 
Aiauon  of  principal;  and  in  others  they  amounted  g^^j^  ^f  learning,  and  from  thence  could  rise 

toA  tbird  part  oi  the  protcssors.  -  ^i_   •  ^«  »•!•,•  11 

as  far  as  their  native  abilities  would  carry 
The  foregoing  passages  are  taken  from  a  them."  Lord  Playfair  remarked:  "English- 
nocable  series  of  articles  on  the  educational  men  are  sometimes  astonished  how  Scotch- 
ifisdlutions  of  Scotland,  in  the  Westminster  men  get  on  in  the  world,  but  the  whole  secret 
Rmew,  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Menmuir,  of  it  is  that  every  Scot  knows  it  to  be  his  own 
M.A.  It  has  been  said:  " The  education  of  a  fault  if  he  is  not  educated." 
people  is  at  once  the  consequence  of  all  that 

it  believes,  and  the  source  of  all  that  it  is  ,  J^^  ^^^f  possibility  of  this  chance  of  a  success- 

j^.      j^'1,,^0^  ._  ..       ^f  ful  career  in  scholarship  aroused  the  energy  and 

destined  to  be.      Of  no  country,  wntes  Mr  fanned  the  ambition  of  every  family  in  the  land, 

Menmuir,  can  this  be  more  truly  affirmed  and  the  poorest  Scottish  matron  ever  kept  deep 

than  of  Scotland.  down  in  her  heart  the  hope  that  she  would  live  to 

...  .     .    „      .  see  her  son  "wag  his  head  in  the  pulpit." 

Her  system  of  education  was  logicallv  the  out- 

:S^er'*of  ra'^l^r  l^h^t'and'wul^^^^  In  ScoUand  there  has  always  been,  in  place 

proves,  that  they  reflected  the  genius  of  the  people  ^^  rehgious  controversy,  hearty  cooperation 

Dure  clearly  than  any  other  phase  of  her  life,  with  between  Church  and  State  in  the  guidance  of 

the  esception  of  her  church  alone.    If.  as  Froude  educational  affairs.    "The  leaders  of  the  Re- 

•?>>  "]>f  Commons  of  Scotland  were  the  sons  of  f^^med  Church  regarded  their  share  in  this 

their  religion,     then  their  other  parent  in  no  less  ,.            '^            .           j   ^.   »       t>    . 

ckjn:^  ik-as  to  be  found  in  their  schools  and  uni-  ^s    a    pecuhar    and    a    pious    duty.        But 

vTfMtiesu  while  ever  regarding  the  school  as  the  hand- 

SC  Andrew's  possessed  schools  of  repute  °^.^d  ^^  ^^^  Church,  the  clergy  admitted  the 

centuries    before   her   venerable   University  ^^^,''  ^P^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  necessiUes,  and  the 

came  into  being.    As  early  as  11 20  the  disci-  f^"^^^  tendency  was  also  fostered.    Nor  was 

pies  of  the  schools  in  connection  with  the  ^^^  ^Tf 'i^^JL-^''^^.''^  education  overlooked. 

Church  of  St.  Andrew  are  mentioned  as  wel-  Melville  s  "Diary    records:     By  our  master 

aiming  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Anselm  ^^  ^^^  ^^^f  ^"^  1  r ^Pu^l^^^  ^T  ^V  ^'''^'" 

to  thechair  of  the  bishop  of  the  Scots.    Scot-  ^7'  ^^  ^^^^  ^f  «^^f'  the  batons  for  fencing; 

land's  early  advance  in  education  was  main-  ^^  ^V^^  ^<>  ^^^P^J^  swim  and  to  wrestle 

uined  because  "her  people,  her  Church,  and  ^^^.^^^^  ^^  generaUy  taught  from  an  early 

c«  occasion  her  ruling  powers  were  more  ac-  P^"^'  ^^^    from  about  the  end  of  the  17th 

li^-cly  concerned  with  these  matters  than  century  onward  the  subject  of  navigation 

were  other  countries."  ^^  assiduously  taught  in  aU  the  schools  of 

Most  early  educational  systems  were  but  ^^^V^  ^^^?^\^''^^; ..            .     .        .   ^ 

fitUe  calculated  to  leaven  the  masses  of  the  , ^ha;  may  be  termed  the  continuity  of  the 

people.    This  was  not  the  case  with  Scotland,  educational  ladder  has  been  a  diaractenstic 

Sayi  Mr.  Menmuir:  ^^  the  educaUonal  policy  of  Scotland,  though 

"^                                      .    .       r  regarded  as  qmte  a  modem  development  in 

Amongst  the  advantages  denved  from  our  Scot-  ^lany   countries.      To  quote   Mr.    Menmuir 

lah  s>'stcm  of  education  none  was  more  widely  .•'^                                  ^ 

fck  than  its  comparative  ease  of  attainment.  .  .  .  3.gain: 

From    the    i6th   century   onward  .  .  .  every   en-  Graded  education,  for  example,  did  not  exist  in 

ffeav-ur  w^  made  so  that  the  schools  might  not  England  half  a  century  ago;  but  in  Scotland  there 

bcTome    select   or  exclusive,    but   would   remain  h^d  been  for  centuries  an  intimate  union  between 

nally  national,  and  adapted,  so  far  ^  possible,  to  the  parochial  and  grammar  schools  and  the  na- 

thc  v-aried  circumstances  of  the  different  grades  tional  universities,  and  this  had  been  rendered  the 

into  which  the  people  were ^lally  divided.    Mod-  firmer  because,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  stated  in  his 

ern  America  ha^  justly  made  a  boast  that  the  son  inaugural  address  at  St.  Andrew's,  "The  common 

i^  her  President  may  be  found  side  by  side  with  schools  of  Scotland,   like   her  universities,   have 

the  son  of  a  workman  in  her  schools;  but  she  was  never  been  the  mere  shams  that  the  English  uni- 

•ot  the  pioneer  in  this  laudable  consummation,  for  versities  were  during  the  eighteenth  centur>%  and 

before  the  Pilgnm  Fathers  crossed  the  Atlantic,  the  greater  part  of  the  English  classical  schools 

the  heir  of  the  Scottish  laird  and  the  son  of  his  gtill  aro." 
ploughman  might  have  been  seated  on  the  same 

^ool  bench,  or  at  times  sprawling  on  the  floor  of  a       jhe  Scottish  universiues  belong  emphatic- 
«rhooi  so  poor  that  seats  were  considered  a  luxur\'.      n^^i  1  1       ^^  1  tm 

ally  to  the  people  and  not  to  a  class.    Like 

The  dominie,  as  badly  paid  as  his  school  the  parish  schools  they  were  always  demo- 

vas  ill- furnished,  was  more  often  than  not  a  cratic  in  aims  and  in  tone;   and  their  chief 

l^r&duate  himself,  so  that  it  was  possible  for  contribution,  perhaps,  to  the  welfare  of  their 

the  "lad  o'  pairts"  to  get  from  him  a  com-  country  was  their  strong  patriotic  sentiment. 

piete  preparation  for  entrance  to  the  univer-  Freedom  has  always  been  a  word  dear  to  the 

^ily;  and  **in  this  way  the  sons  of  peasants  heart  of  a  Scot,  and  for  his  political  freedom 
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he  is  in  no  small  measure  indebted  to  the  the  greatest  benefits  upon  the  results.  Scot- 
fact  that  "the  men  in  the  imiversities  repre-  land  has  done  more  than  achieve  success: 
sented  the  freedom  and  the  individualism  she  has  deserved  it.  And  in  acknowledging 
which  imdoubtedly  characterized  the  Pres-  her  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  educational  sys- 
byterianism  of  the  time."  tem  she  "has  this  supreme  satisfaction,  that 
The  high  public  opinion  regarding  the  she  never  made  a  better  investment  than  she 
value  of  education,  which  has  been  so  marked  did  in  these  centuries  of  patient  work  and 
a  feature  of  Scottish  life,  has  reacted  with  unceasing  effort." 


WHAT  THE  FRENCH  PERIODICALS  ARE  SAYING 

IT  would  seem  that  timeliness,  as  readers  of  aviation,  has  an  original  article  on  Napoleon 

American  periodicals  understand  the  term,  and  the  Balkan  roads,  and,  of  course,  a  good 

is  a  question  of  latitude.    At  least,  it  appar-  deal  of  speculation,  written  in  the  closely 

ently  takes  on  that  character  in  Europe.    On  woven,  thorough  French  way,  on  the  Near 

the  other  hand,  literary  form  in  the  writing  Eastern  situation.    August  Gauvain  believes 

for  periodicals  seems  to  diffuse  itself  without  that  the  future  of  Turkey  will  be  a  purely 

any  regard  whatsoever  for  the  east  and  west  Oriental  matter.     He  ascribes  the  present 

parallels.    It  may  be  that  it  is,  after  all,  a  woes  of  the  Porte  to  the  political  ineptitude 

question  of  free  speech  and  the  fullness  of  of  the  Young  Turks. 

democracy.  The  western  European  coun-  The  liveliest,  most  vital,  and  wide-awake 
tries  have  a  more  vital  •  press,  one  more  of  the  French  reviews  is  undoubtedly  La 
largely  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  current  Revue,  published  imder  the  editorship  of 
topics  than  the  press  of  those  countries  to  Jean  Finot.  This  review  is  issued  twice  a 
the  eastward,  as  constitutional  government  month,  and  almost  all  its  articles  are  char- 
in  Eurq>e  seems  to  thin  out  from  the  vigorous  acterized  by  fresh  timeliness.  Political, 
republicanism  of  France,  through  the  half  social,  and  artistic  personalities  and  move- 
constitutionalism  of  Germany,  to  the  despot-  ments  are  the  subjects.  In  one  of  the  recent 
ism  of  Russia.  The  weeklies  and  monthlies  numbers  Paul  Louis  has  an  exhaustive  article 
of  France  are  more  like  the  more  mature  on  the  present  stage  of  socialism  in  Germany, 
press  of  England  and  America  than  those  of  The  strength  of  German  socialism,  he  insists, 
any  other  continental  European  coimtry.  is  the  greatest  hope  for  European  peace.  Be- 
The  staid  old  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  dean  sides  the  Balkan  war  and  the  question  of  Euro- 
of  the  French  reviews,  founded  fifty  years  pean  politics  generally.  La  Revue  is  also  in- 
ago  by  Francois  Buloz,  goes  along  its  deliber-  terested  in  artistic,  religious,  and  educational 
ate  way,  publishing  solid,  scholarly  articles  on  matters.  An  article  on  the  question  of  the 
historical  subjects,  only  once  in  a  while  open-  teaching  of  religion  in  government  schools  is 
ing  its  dignified  pages  to  a  timely  article.  The  given  on  the  following  page.  The  Correspond 
Deux  Mondes  is  a  fortnightly.  The  two  num-  dant,  also  a  semi-monthly,  is  a  high  class  review 
bers  for  November  and  the  first  one  for  De-  with  a  pro-clerical  leaning.  It  always  pub- 
cember  consider,  in  elaborate  articles,  the  lishes  at  least  one  article  on  politics  by  Aiidr6 
American  Civil  War,  the  Austro-Prussian  Cheradame,  the  celebrated  political  econo- 
War  of  '66,  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  and  the  mist.  It  pays  particular  attention  to  polit- 
last  Prince  of  Conde.  There  are  literary  arti-  ical,  social,  and  economic  movements  among 
cles  on  Bnmeti^re,  a  criticism  of  Bossuet,  people  of  the  French  tongue,  particularly 
and  a  study  of  the  poetry  of  Mauriac.  A  with  reference  to  religious  matters.  Such 
man  of  affairs,  M.  Biard  d'Aunet,  devotes  an  article,  on  the  late  Spanish  premier, 
thirty  pages  to  setting  forth  how  France  may  Canalejas,  and  the  role  he  played  in  Spanish 
be  benefited  in  time  of  war  by  the  aeroplanes  politics  is  reviewed  on  another  i>age.  L6on 
on  her  war  ships.  The  Revue  de  Paris,  while  Delacroix  has  a  particularly  keen  analysis,  in 
it  cannot  quite  free  itself  from  the  French  the  first  number  for  November,  on  Belgian 
habit  of  leading  off  with  an  article  of  purely  politics  as  personified  in  the  career  of  the  late 
historical  value, — which  it  does  in  its  first  Minister  Auguste  Beernaert.  A  strong  arti- 
December  nimiber  by  considering  the  Letters  cle  on  Beernaert,  from  the  pen  of  J.  Van  den 
of  Marie  Antoinette, — gets  more  quickly  into  Heuvel,  a  Belgian  publicist  of  note,  appears  in 
the  questions  of  the  present.  This  Revue,  in  the  Revue  Genlrale,  the  leading  review  of 
its  last   three  numbers,  considers  military  Brussels,  published  in  French. 
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CONCERNING  MORAL  EDUCATION 

X    September,    1008,    there   assembled    in  Men  separated  by  climate,  race,  traditions  and 

London  the  first  Intematioiml  Congress  customs,  beliefs,  and  even  education,  agree  to  give 

/     T7^     t  x^  J         •       *"vv***«»v*vr*.«,    v^v  fe  ^^  ^j^j^  ^^^g  ^^^  ^j^^^j.  tjjQygjjj.  ^  supreme  aim, 

for  Moral  EducaUon.    It  expressed  the  uni-  toward  which  they  raise  the  chUd.  .  .  .  Seekers 

vcrsal  disquietude  in  face  of  the  academic  after  truths  they  interpose,  in  the  name  of  God  or 

m)blem,    and,    more    particularly,    the    m-  of  reason,  in  their  life:  they  desire  to  regulate  it 

n««d  attention  that  the  civilized  nations  Sl^C^alL'de^pth'of  finite*  ^ 
arc  dcvotinjg  to  the  testmg  of  the  auns,  meth-  n^og^  noble  aspirations  of  humanity  express  them- 
ods,  traditions,  and,  chiefly,  the  results  of  selves  in  this  manifestation,  superior  to  the  mis- 
moral  education.  The  second  Congress  met  understandings  of  a  day  and  to  fraternal  strifes; 
at  The  Hague  in  August  of  last  year,  and,  and  some  certitudes  of  human  destiny  are  written 
.  .  t^  .  ,  ^wg-ot.  y^  «.oi.  jr  «*  ,  ,  ^^^  j^^^  languages)  m  the  touching  pages  of  this 
wnting  of  It  m  La  Revue  (Pans),  M.  Alfred  Congress. 
Moulet  says:   "One  do^  not  know  precisely 

what  rdle  the  Associations  for  Ethical  Cul-       A  portion  of  M.  Moulet^s  paper  is  devoted 

turc  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  played  to  a  consideration  of  the  two  doctrines — 

in  the  preparation  and  organization  of  the  optimistic  and  pessimistic — concerning  moral 

first  Congress;   and  there  is  strong  evidence  education.     We  read: 

of  their  action  in  the  history  of  the  second.       .  iu«^„*»  ^r  ^„«  A^^^r^^ ^^a  *»,«„  or«  «.^r^ 

_-     .    -  J  !_•  a.     •  •        ^1.  a.1  Adherents  01  one  aoctnne — ^and  tncy  are  more 

The  mformed  historian  recognizes  the  apostle  particularly  partisans  of  the  religious  idea— have 

of   the    moral    movement   in   America,    Dr.  a  conception  of  man  somewhat  pessimistic.    To 

Felix  Adler,  by  whom  our  own  Paul  Desjar-  them  God  is  necessary— and  His  grace,  and  the 

dins  was  inspired  to  found  the  Union  for  confessional  sanctions  and  the  beyond  which  re- 

77^  ,  T^  ^r^*^^         ,     *vrw**vA   V  V,    ^  ";' »  *  wards  and  punishes — to  restrain  vile  instincts  and 

Moral  AcUon,  now  known  as  the  Umon  for  ^^  permit  generous  aspirations  to  triumph  in  a 

the  Truth."     Another  American,  who  has  soul  purified  by  faith  but  originally  feeble.    Fol- 

bcen  an  active  propagandist  m  England,  is  lowers  of  the  other— and  they  arc  mainly  partisans 

Dr.  Stanton  Coit.  ...  The  proceedings  of  ''^^*'^.  1?^  ^"^JT"*^^'' ^  "^  hT.^^^^^^ 

^,      --  ^  ,  V    *^  J  J  •  optimistic.    They  give  credit  to  human  nature,  to 

the  Hague  Congress  have  been  recorded  m  reason,  to  life;  and  to  them  education  appears  to 

k\c  volumes  of  Memoirs;  and  M.  Moulet  in  be  a  natural  solicitation  of  happy  instincts.    Such 

a  semi-humorous  vein  declares  that  they  are  are  the  two  poles  of  human  thought  in  the  matter 

the  best  part  of  the  gathering.    Of  some  of  ?f  '"^^^  "^^^^T'    ^""^  ^^7  appeared  to  the 

,  tJ^t^i^  ji-i  ikir   Tkr     1^  Congress  at  The  Hague.   To  define  them  or  to  recall 

the  results  of  the  second  Congress  M.  Moulet  them  is  not  to  simplify  the  problem;    but  this 

writes  as  follows:  definition  imposes  itself  at  the  threshold  of  all 

pedagogical  research.    According  as  the  educator 

In  its  work  and  its  Memoirs  the  second  Congress  is  optimist  or  pessimist — a  little  more,  a  little  less — 

has  affirmed  the  universality  of  a  sound  design,  his  method  is  different. 


CANALEJAS  AND  HIS  ROLE  IN  SPANISH 

POLITICS 

1  SINCERELY  believe  that  his  political  gives  the  following  biographical  data  of  the 

action  has  been  exceedingly  harmful  to  late  premier: 
mv  country.  I  believe  especially  that,  during      ^^      1    a  r-      1  •  u  .  cu     -  u^ 

.'  ^  ^C  *.  /u     u     J     r  Ji.  Don  Jose  Canaleias  was  but  fifty-eight  years 

the  past  three  years,  at  the  head  of  the  gov-  qI^.    ^t  a  very  eariy  age  he  evinced  a  precocious 

emment,  he  earned  to  extremes   that  anar-  and  vibrant  intelligence;   at  fifteen  he  translated 

chical  tendency  of  power  which  M.  Colson,  in  and  published  some  French  romances  and  edited 

his  recent  book,  shows  to  be  one  of  the  prin-  certain  journals.    This  was  a  period  of  troublous 

.     ,  rlur^ij*       J         i.'i_-  disquietude:     romanticism   reigned   in   literature, 

opal  causes  of  the  fatal  disorder  which  nuns  rationalism  in  philosophy,  and  democracy  in  poli- 

cootemporary  soaety."     Thus  writes  Senor  tics.    Canalejas  entered  the  conflict  as  a  Republi- 

Salvador  Canals,  in  the  Correspondent  (Paris),  can,  but  with  the  group  nearest  the  monarchy  of 

of  the  late  Spanish  premier,  Don  Jos6  Canale-  Alphonso  XIII.    Elected  deputy  to  the  Cortes  fcr 

,  '^  •      A  J  u  r      •        1  the  first  time  in  1881,  he  b^ame  under-secretary 

jas,  who  was  assassmated  by  a  professional  of  state  to  the  president  of  the  council,  in  an  ephem- 

anarchist  on  November  12,  1912.  eral  cabinet,  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  in- 

Scfior  Canals  was  under-secretary  of  state  corporating  in  the  monarchy  the  group  in  ques- 

in  the  Maura  cabinet.    He  is  a  prominent  *Tu\i?'{"t  ^*T  ^^''''  ^J^^^  gr^up  associated  itself 

,  r  4.U     c        •  u   o  r«  -A  w*th  the  Liberal  party,  of  which  Canaleias  was  one 

member  of  the  Spanish  Conser\'ative  party  of  the  ministers  from  1888  to  1890  and  from  1H94 

and  the  editor  of  the  Nuestro  Tiempo.     He  to  1895.    At  this  time  and  until  1899  he  had  « 
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special  characteristic  policy  among  the  Liberab.  election  of  1903,  thirty-six  Republicans  were 

He  was  one  of  their  gi^t  oratore.  an  extrao^^^  successful.      At   the   death   of   Sagasta    the 

orator;  one  of  their  most  cultivated  mteUigences;     ..^         .    ,  ,  .  .      ^,   **      ^, 

one  of  their  busiest  men;  but.  after  all.  only  one  different  groups  of  bis  party  threw  them- 

among  several  at  the  side  of  Sagasta,  with  whom,  selves,  in  mutation  of  Canalejas,  deliberately 

as  others,  he  had  his  hours  of  intimacy  and  his  into  antidericalism,  althoiigh  ha>dng  differ^it 

periods  of  disgrace.    When,  to  overthrow  the  lat-  ^nd  even  contradictory  programs, 

ter.  he  hoisted  a  personal  flag,  he  had  recourse  sim-  j  tr    c> 
ply  to  the  opinion  contradictory  to  that  which  for 

the  moment  had  the  preferences  of  the  chief.  In  One  group,  led  by  Montero  Rioe,  wished  to  sub- 
face  of  a  financial  plan  directed  toward  budget  ject  the  congregations  to  the  common  law,  without 
economies,  Canalejas  preached  the  urgent  neces-  breaking  with  Rome.  Another,  under  Canalejas, 
sity  of  a  great  army  and  a  powerful  navy.  In  face  proposed  a  law  of  exception  against  the  congrega- 
of  a  policy  of  autonomous  reforms  for  the  colonies,  tions,  either  with  or  without  Rome.  A  third,  di- 
hc  took  in  hand  the  cause  of  the  Cuban  reaction-  rected  by  Moret,  inclined  to  leave  the  affair  of  the 
aries  who  confided  to  the  arms  of  the  mother-  coi^egations  alone  and  to  seek  safety  in  the  laici- 
country  the  fidelity  of  her  distant  territories.  zation  of  the  cemeteries  and  schools.    The  program 

of  Canalejas  was  the  most  popular  ^-ith  the  masses, 

-  .          .    ,    r  1     IT      f  i-       1  •       o  ^  s*"<^  ^t  was  the  most  simple,  the  most  practical. 

At  this  penod  of  the  bfe  of  Canalejas,  Seftor  and  the  most  dramatic.    To  break  with  Rome,  to 

Canals  says  he  is  able  to  detect  neither  so-'  transport  the  monks  to  the  frontier  and  despoil 
cialism,  radicalbm,  nor  prepossession  agamst  ^I^^m  of  their  goods— this  vul^  interpretaUon  of 

any  clerical  danger  whatsoeven    On  the  con-  '"^  ^^^^^ -^^^rr^^^^.^l^^'^ 

trary,  when  he  [Canalejas]  desired  to  form  a  called  to  power  neither  of  the  three  groups  tri- 

seimrate   band,    he   inclined    rather   to   the  umphed  for  the  reason  that  they  spent  all  their 

Right  than  to  the  Left.     These  incidents  time  fighting  amongst  themselves.    At  their  faU 

show  that  "the  Spanish  clerical  danger  wa.  ^^.''rSl^n^'^vm^SS'  SV^^^ll^ 

not  a  reahty  but  an  artifiaal  improvisation,  they  became  reconciled  and  the  wing  of  the  Lefts 

It  was  at  the  advent  to  power  of  the  Lib-  was  formed  with — always  in  the  advanced  guardh — 

erals  in  1901  that  Canalejas  entered  upon  Canalejas. 

the  scene. 

When  the  Barcelona  revolution  occurred. 

The  Liberals  were  in  power,  the  "clerical  dan-  the  Maura  cabmet  was  in  power,  but  in  the 

gcr"  was  dissipated,  and  Sagasta  knew  the  Span-  following   February  it   was   supplanted    by 

ish  reality  too  well  to  carry  the  comedy  further,  that  of  Canalejas.     The  repression  of  the 

Canalejas  alone  undertook  to  maintain  the  sacred  Barcelona  outbreak  had  brought  to  every 

fire.    Through  his  journal,  one  of  the  most  widely  .     ^     •       ^^^--^   "^^   */iv/ue»*E.  ^  w   w^jr 

read  in  Spain,  and  by  his  flamboyant  speeches  he  ^^f  ^  Spam  a  consoUng,  extraordmary  sur- 

attacked    the    imaginary    enemies    and  the  real  prise,  but  to  the  revolutionaries  a  profound 

friends  who  accommodated  themselves  to  the  re-  terror, 
action.     But  he  did  not  stop  there;  he  added  to 

the  campaign  called   "anticlerical"  a  socialistic  j        •         .    ..               .       •      l     r 

campaign,  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  a  campaign  To  guard  against  similar  surprises  m  the  future 

to  excite  the  proletariat  to  an  active  participation  the  latter  demanded  of  the  Liberals — forty  Repub- 

in  politics.    This  was  fatal.    Canalejas  had  always  *ica?s  had  been  returned  in  the  elections  of  10 10 — 

inclined  towards  imitation  rather  than  towards  ^U  impunity  srill  possible  for  the  criq^es  011909, 

creation.  ...  His  model  was  now  M.  Waldeck-  impunity  for  misdemeanors  and  uhenor  crimes, 

Rousseau.     And  since  there  had  been  set  up  in  suppression  of  capital  punishment,  and  above  all, 

France  a  clerical  danger  for  the  Republic  and  in  ^^^  isolation  and  incapacitation  from  return  to 

face  of  it  a  law  of  exception  and  of  war  against  POwer  of  those  who  in  1909  had  dared  to  respect 

the  congregation  at  the  same  time  as  a  direct  par-  ^^^  execute  the  repressive  and  defensive  laws  of 

ticipation  of  the  Republican  government  in  social-  society.  And  these  demands  were  fully  satisfied. 
ism,  it  became  necessarv  to  set  up  in  Sprain  a 

clerical  danger  against  liberty  and  in  faceof  this  genor  Canals  complains  bitteriy  of  subse- 

an  anti-congregationahst  law  and  a  direct  par-  ^  ,              .         •    ^i  •                 ^/         »? 

ticiparion  in  socialism  on  the  part  of  the  monarchy.  ^^^^^  happenings  m  this  CCMmection.    Ferrer 

This  was  quite  simple,  but  our  Waldeck- Rousseau  could  not  be  resuscitated,  but  his  anarchist 

not  having  a  Millerand  for  his  associate,  it  became  library  was  restored  tO  tbdse  who  continued 

"^^^V-  ^7  ^^^^^P^«  ^^  combine  in  his  own  ^is  work.  One  man  condemned  to  death  in 
jxirson  his  two  models.  .  .  .  Sagasta,  desinng  to  !•      j        •  ^1     r      ^l  •     r» 

end  the  situation,  took  Canalejas  into  the  Cabinet,  19^9  hved  quieUy  for  three  years  m  Barce- 

thinking  thus  to  do  a  good  turn  to  anticlerical  lona  and  was  elected  to  the  municipal  cotm- 

opinion.    Canalejas  became  minister  of  commerce,  cil,     while     another     actually     addressed     a 

recent  meeting  in  Madrid  at  which  he  de- 
Later  Canalejas  quarreled  with  his  col-  nounced  the  Spanish  monarchy  as  "a  fright- 
leagues  in  the  cabinet  and  left  the  ministry  of  ful  tyranny."  Sefior  Canals  charges  that 
commerce.  In  a  campaign  in  one  of  the  most  whereas  Canalejas  had  promised  suppresdon 
excitable  regions  of  Spain  he  now  declared  of  capital  punishment,  he  meanwhile  prac- 
himself  a  **  scientific  Republican.*'     In  the  tically  did  so  by  pardoning  all  the  condemned. 
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THE  MONTHLY  AND  WEEKLY  PRESS  OF 

GERMANY  '<  : 

THE  German  periodical    whose   name  is  relations  between  Germany  and  Engljli\d'by 

probably  best  known  in  this  country  is  the  publication  of  articles  of  a  pacific  tend^ 

the  Deutsche  Rundschau,  a  solid  monthly  re-  ency,  written  for  the  Revue  by  leading  Eiig- 

view  which  is  now  nearing  the  close  of  two  lishmen.    There  are,  of  course,  a  number'of* 

score  years  of  publication.    But  it  is  seldom  lesser  German  periodicals,  some  of  them  ex< 

diat  the  Rundschau  offers  matter  of  interest  pressly  devoted  to  Socialism  or  to  some  other 

to  the  general  reader  outside  of  Germany,  special    object,    notably    the    Sorialisttsche 

The  historical  strain  b  prominent  in  the  latest  Monaishefte,   and   the  Neue  Zeit,  and   the 

niunber  at  hand.    We  have  articles  on  **Pius  Gleichheit,  the  last  named  devoted  to  the  in- 

II,  a  Pope  of  the  Renaissance,*'  on  "The  terests  of  working  women.    A  unique  place 

Secret  Pciice  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,'*  and  in  German  journalism  is  occupied  by  Die 

<^  "Schleiermacher  as  Patriot  and  Politi-  Zukunft,  the  weekly  edited  by  Maximilian 

dan."    Science,  art  and  philosophy  also  find  Harden,  and  the  medium  through  which  he 

;>Uce,  and  one  piece  of  fiction  is  given  as  an  makes  his  startling  and  often  brilliant  criti- 

ippetizer.      The   Preussische  Jahrhiicher   is  cisms  of  persons  and  things, 
more  distinctly  a  scholarly  publication,  main-       South   Germany    and   Austria   are   most 

taining,  in  its  150th  volume,  the  high  stand-  prominently  represented  by  the  SUddetUschc 

ard  for  which  it  is  noted.    That  two  out  of  Monatshefte,  published  at  Munich,  and  par- 

ihe  six  leading  articles  in  its  current  issue  taking  both  in  its  external  appearance  and  in 

deal  with  aspects  of  the  woman  question  is  a  its  contents,  of  a  certain  estheticism  which 

<riking  sign  of  the  times.    The  others  are  on  belongs   to   the   Bavarian   capital,  and   the 

"Christianity  and  the  Historical  World  Out-  Oesterreichische    Rundschau,    published     at 

liiok,"  on  "The  Nepotism  of  Paul  IV.,''  etc.,  Vienna,  and  thoroughly  identified  ^ith  Au.<- 

■m  "The  Status  of  the  Middle  German  Small  trian  interests  and  the  patriotic  Austrian 

Farmers,"  and  on  "The  Fundamental  Evil  of  standpoint.    This  Austrian  Rundschau,  which 

the  Heresy  Law" — sufficient  indication  that  appears  twice  a  month,  is  naturally  filled,  as 

the  magazine  is  not  intended  for  babes  or  to  its  recent  numbers,  with  the  Balkan  war. 

rjckHngs.  This  subject  is  also  represented  in  the  al- 

Of  greatest  interest  outside  of  Germany  is  ready-mentioned  Deutsche  Revue,  the  leading 

the  monthly  Deutsche  Revue,  most  of  which  is  article  of  this  periodical,  as  well  as  that  of 

devoted  to  the  discussion  of  current  affairs  its  contemporary,  being  devoted  to  the  rela- 

and  of  living  questions.     It  frequently  has  tion  of  Austria  to  the  Balkan  situation.    The 

authoritative  articles  from  the  p>ens  of  foreign  substance  of  these  two  articles,  which  agrte 

statesmen  or  leaders,  and  has  long  made  it  a  in  general  viewpoint,  is  given  in  the  foUow- 

spedalty  to  be  the  medium  of  promoting  good  ing  abstract. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY  AND  THE    BALKAN  WAR 

THE  identity  of  the  German  and  Austrian  of  which  failed  of  accomplishment.    He  points 

\iew  points  on  the  problems  presented  out  that  the  ostensible  object  of  the  war  on 

by  the  Balkan  war  is  shown  very  clearly  by  the  part  of  the  Balkan  powers  was  to  secure 

two  noteworthy  articles  on  the  war  and  Aus-  these  reforms  by  making  Macedonia,  Novi 

iria-Hungary^s  relations  thereto,  which  ap-  Bazar,    Albania,    and    Epirus    autonomous, 

pear  in  recent  issues  of  the  Deutsche  Revue,  Since  the  fighting  has  been  concluded,  how- 

iA  Berlin,  3ind  the  Oesterreichische  Rundschau,  ever,    *Mt   may  well   be  doubted   that   the 

of  Vienna.    The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  welfare  of  their  kinsfolk  is  the  only  object  for 

Geman  review,  who  signs  himself  an  "Aus-  which  the  Balkan  states  are  striving."     It 

trian  Statesman,"  points  out  that  Turkey  is  frankly  admitted  by  all  of  the  allies  that 

remained  "deaf  to  all  warnings  and  entreaties  territory  is  their  main  object.     Of  course, 

to  conclude  peace  ^ith  Italy  so  that  she  might  the  little  Balkan  nations  would  not  be  able 

bend   her   undi^dded   efforts   to   strengthen  to  get  their  way  in  this  matter  were  they  not 

herself  for  graver  emergencies."  backed  up  by  some  great  power — in   this 

This  writer  then  reviews  the  various  Turk-  case  Russia, 
ish  promises  for  reform  in  Macedonia,  all       The  Austrian  writer,  who  has  the  endor-c- 
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THE  FUTURE  CREAIER  SERVIA;    AUSTRIA'S  DREAD 

(Map  shoiring  the  enormous  and  solid  man  of  Servian!  stretchinR  from  Uikub  to  Tricate;  also  tbe  natknuilities 
in  Maredonia  and  ethnoLogical  divisions) 

ment  of  the  German  review,  sets  forth  the  She  will  not  be  induced  to  engage  in  the  present 

Balkan  policy  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  in  these  X'.'rha%^'.°rt,'tUCcrn?l"dS'ir'-^i 

words.  rapprochement  of  Servia  and   Montenesra  would 

Nothing  is  further  (rom  the  aims  of  Austria-  place  the  means  of  communication  in  that  region 

Hungary  than  a  policy  of  conquest.    This  has  been  with  the  rest  of  the  Orient  in  a  condition  prcju- 

repeatedty   and   most   emphatically   declared   by  diciai  to   the  commercial   interests   of   the   Mon- 

Count     Bcrchtold.     Austro-Hunearian   policy    is  archy."     It  was  for  that  reason  that  the  right  to 

naturally  conservative  and  one  of  peace.  l>ut  not  garrison  Novi  Bazar  was  accorded  to  Austria  by 

a  peace  at  any  price.     The  Hapsburg  monarchy  the  terms  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.                            ^ 

has  vital  interests  in  the  Balkans,  which  she  must,  History   and   geography   indicate   the  aims   of 

under  all  circumstances,  guard  and  preserve.  the  Hapsburg  Empire:    an  open  road  to  Turkey 
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At  maiatciMnce  of  cxiating  condilions  on  tlie 
•Aam  of  the  Adriatic,  the  securing  of  its  frontiers 
ifainat  turtiulent  neighbors.  Come  what  may, 
ir  Bust  b«  that  Austria-Hungary,  relying  on  its  own 
mwnth  and  the  support  of  tts  lo^^al  allies,  will 
tmo*  how  to  guard  its  interestB,  just  as  other 
Fovrrs  hai-e  done  in  like  junctures. 

Austria  versus  Rtissia :  That  is  the  Problem 

In  an  elaborate  sur\'ey  of  Austro-Balkan 
laA  A  us  tro- Russian  relations.  Baron  von 
Cblumecky,  editor  of  the  Oeslerreickisc/ie 
Ruttdsckau,  says: 

The  world  knows  that  the  Czar's  empire  is  not, 
it  ftrsesi,  prepared  for  the  ^reat  European  passage 
*i  arms  which  may  be  impendins.  Austria's 
•apposed  plans  of  expanuon  in  the  Balkans  tend 
tu  brirq;  about  a  mistrust  of  her  by  Russia  which 
is  BOI  justified  by  facts. 

This  Austrian  writer  admits  that  "the 
Southern  SU\'ic  question  has  long  been  cry- 
itq;  for  a  final  solution."    He  continues: 

Mighty  national  forces  are  struggling  for  a  re- 
raoMniciion,  and  these  struggles  have  created 
i  ntnatioa  which  has  become  intolerable  to  Eu- 
rope in  general  and  the  neighboring  country, 
Aostria.  in  particular.  A  decisive  victory  over  the 
Tarks  threatens  to  tear  up  the  paper  wall  that 
fuv^  thK:  status  quo,  and    should    that    occur  ■■^^ht,^:^y-goo5-friend;"tiJ5"^"Vh7-;aVSii"iiid™ri,™id 

Auitna  will,  nolens  volens,  be  forced  to  announce  be  conttcucted.  Both  of  ui  muit  be  «ble  to  gel  in,  but  he 
W  clainu,  which,  trusting  to  her  own  powers  and   —Stryia— un'ble  to  get  ou t.  .  ,  ^.  ,.    .    .     ,.  ,. 

the  tulhful  support  of  her  German  ally,  she  will   poSJi  "  "™li  ™  Je  (uT^  rf  t"e^dn?5c  sJi*^ 

Ui*  to  defend,  despite  any  European  sensibilities,  muit  not  have  a  port— lest  ihe  get  out.    Aiutria  and  Italy, 

Tie   fani^lted    program    which   was   to   give   the  however,  must  be  tt«  to  act  bs  they  see  fit! 
imy  and  navy  the  added   strength   generally  re- 

rogniMd  as  essential,  has,  unfortunately,  been,  A  would-be  equipment  can  not  serve  the  pur- 
Jot  the  pre«ent,  greatly  curtailed,  in  order  not  to  pose  of  a  comprehensive  eronom'c  policy,  without 
'itm  the  rooD 


sehvia's  little  V 


ihtin  ibe  rooocy- market  and  the  tax  payer.  which,  again,  the  burdens  of  armament  could  n.. 

be  borne.  Adequate  military  provision,  therefore. 
The  Dual  Monarchy,  the  writer  concludes,  '^  calculate.1  to  give  the  necessary  support  to  a 
-jt        ^   ».   1.  —-J  I         II   1  .1.   »  practical  economic  and  political  policy.     Austn.i 

wfll  not  halt  nudway,  for  all  know  that  an  ^^^^  ^  longer  pursue  a  policy  of  n^lectod  op- 
insufficient  armament  is  worthless.  poriunities. 


CURRENT  PERIODICALS  OF  SPAIN 

MOST  of  the  Spanish  revieivs  devote  the  cle  on  the  "True  Value  of  Scientific  Discov- 

major  part  of  their  contents  to  a  dis-  eries,"  a  condensation  of  which  we  print  on 

CDssion  of  topics  of  purely  historical,  scien-  the  following  page,    A  modern  writer,  Seiior 

ufic,    or    Uterary    interest.     The    dignified  Perez  de  Guzman,  gives  an  extract  from  the 

EspaHa   Modenta  of  Madrid,  generally  de-  book  on  "Trafalgar,"  which  he  is  writing  for 

''■Okies  a  large  proportion  of  its  pages  to  trans-  the  Royal  Academy  of  History.  This  extract 

latioas,  with  scholarly  annotations,  of  some  seems  to  be  a  painstaking  account  of  the 

piece  of  literature  by  a  famous  non-Spanish  organization  of  the  British  navy  at  the  time  of 

utbor.   For  some  months  this   re\-iew  has  the  famous  battle.     In  another  number  of 

bera  giving  its  readers  selected  portions  of  this  magazine  the  same  author  gives  a  com- 

Hark    Twain's    "Tom    Sawyer."      It    also  parison  of  educational  methods  of  Latin  and 

prints  scientific  articles,  papers  reminiscent  of  British  civilizations.    He  criticizes  the  former 

characters  in  Spanish  history,  besides  what  and  compliments  the  latter, 
ihe  French  call  a  chronique,  or  review  of  poJi-       Xueslro  Tiempo,  edited  by  Salvador  Cun- 

ics,  letters,  and  art.    In  the  first  Xo\'ember  ais,  another  serious  review,  but  more  varied 

number  of  Espafta  hloderna  there  is  an  arti-  in  its  contents  than  Espaha  Afoderiii!.  also 
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devotes  its  attention  largely  to  Spanish  his-  the  Spanish  magazines  is  undoubtedly  the* 
torical  subjects.  Recent  numbers  have  con-  Hdjas  Setectas  (Selected  Leaves),  brought  out 
tained  scholarly  articles  on  the  "Renaissance  by  the  famous  publishing  house  of  Salvat,  in 
of ArtinSpain"and"TheTbeatreinSpain."  Barcelona.  H6jas  Sdectas  is  finely  iUus- 
Both  of  these,  however,  deal  with  develop-  trated.  The  December  number  contains  an 
menls  which  ended  at  least  one  generation  article  entitled  "The  Nest  of  the  Eagle," 
ago.  A  more  modem  article  is  one  on  Span-  which  is  a  description  of  Ajaccio,  the  Corsican 
i^  laws  relating  to  disposal  of  family  prop-  town  in  w?uch  the  great  Napoleon  was  born. 
erty,  and  calling  for  more  uniformity  therein.  It  also  has  a  brief  picture  article  on  the  manu- 
ka Leclwa  has  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  facture  of  ozone,  based  on  the  work  of  some 
place  that  Cervantes  occupies  in  Spanish  lit-  factory  in  St.  Petersburg.  One  of  the  perma- 
erature.  This  magazine  also  contains  a  lively  nent,  distinctive  features  of  Hijas  Sdectas  is 
account  of  a  journey  made  by  a  modem  a  full  page  cartoon  by  the  famous  comic 
Spaniard  through  Bolivia,  and  an  apprecia-  artist  Opisso.  We  reproduce  herewith  the 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  late  Emperor  of  Japan,  graphic  comment  of  this  comic  artist  on  the 
The  liveliest  and  most  popularly  edited  of  Balkan  situation. 


WHAT  IS  THE  USE  OF  A  SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERY? 

THE  sort  of  general  learned  articles  so  char-  has  laid  the  stores  of  classical  and  oriental 
acteristicof  the  contents  of  the  more  seri-  literature  under  contribution  toUlustrate  the 
ous  Spanish  reviews  is  shown  by  a  study  in  history  of  scientific  progress  and  discovery, 
the  November  issue   of  Espafia   Moderna.       It  is  his  opinion  that  only  to  observe  the 
Prof.  Joaquin  Olmedilla  y  Puig  of  the  Uni-  present  status  of  science  is  to  lack  a  com- 
versity  of  Madrid,  writes  on  "The  Value  of  plete  understanding  of  its  essence  and  value. 
Scientific  Discoveries."    The  learned  author  thorough  appreciation  of  which  is  only  pos- 
sible when  we  have  traced  the  advance  of 
science  step  by  step,  when  we  realize  the  ob- 
stacles that  have  been  overcome  in  the  path 
and  the  painful  efforts  and  the  many  sacri- 
fices of  those  who  have  built  up  the  temple  of 
I  science.    Treatingof  this  he  says; 

Many  scientific  discovent-s  have  their  roots  in 
remote  times,  their  origin  having  been  sometimes 
merely  casual,  while  at  other  times  it  has  been  due 
to  the  instinct,  or  to  the  superior  talents  of  an 
individual,  whose  eagle  eye  has  scanned  the  im- 
mensities of  space;  again,  it  may  spring  from  a 
single  happy  moment  of  inspiration.  ...  As  a 
truly  wonderful  example  we  tiave  the  instance  of 
Galileo,  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  discovering 
the  laws  of  the  pendulum,  by  observing  the  oscilla- 
tions of  a  tamp  in  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa.  But  how  i 
many  thousands  before  him  had  noted  this  simple 
and  apparently  insignificant  fact  without  drawing 
any  deductions  from  it!  In  order  to  find  in  it  great  | 
anil  important  data,  the  necessary  thing  was  that ' 
such  a  brain  should  grasp  this  email  tact.  \Vc  may , 
also  note  that  many  discoveries  were  half-appre-  i 
hcndcd  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  is  commonly  | 
supposed,  and  the  question  of  priority  of  discovery 
is  often  hotly  disputed,,  or  it  is  matter  of  doubt 
whether  indeed  the  glory  of  discovery  can  justly 
be  awarded  to  any  determined  indivifluat. 

The  learned  Spanish  writer  here  adduces 
the  discovery  by  the  Cliinese  of  printing,  gun- 

THE  GREAT  POWERS  TBYTNG  TO  EXTINGUISH  THL       PowdcF,  thc  fUatioH  of  Certain  coloring  mate- 
FLAME  at  TBE  BALKANS  rials,   ctc,  bcfore  Europeans  had  advanced 

(FruiulhocnrtoonbyOpij»inH4io!Sf(«Mi.  Barwlona)       SO  far,  although  this  OUght  HOt  tO  leSSen  tho' 
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credit  due  to  the  later,  but,  nevertheless,  inventor  of  gunpowder  (in  Europe  at  least), 
or^jnal  discoverers  of  the  same  or  similar  this  explosive  was  employed  in  siege  opera- 
arts,  materials  or  processes  in  Europe.  Turn-  tions  in  Spain  before  his  time.  The  discov- 
iBg  then  to  medical  science,  Sefior  Olmedilla  ery  of  phosphorus,  that  of  q>ium,  that  of 
asserts  that  primitive  man  rather  sought  the  chloroform,  etc.,  and  the  gradual  develop- 
means  of  preventing  disease  than  of  curing  it.  ment  of  chemical  science  are  themes  passed  in 
The  impossibility,  through  lack  of  knowledge,  review.  In  conclusion,  the  writer  defines  the 
of  explaining  the  true  causes  of  illness  led  true  valucf  and  significance  of  scientific  dis- 
men  to  r^ard  it  as  produced  by  some  suf>er-  coveries  in  the  following  terms: 
natural  or  mysterious  agency,  or  as  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  upon  man  for  his  sins  by  Many  discoveries  regarded  as  of  prime  signifi- 
some  divinity.    Therefore,  in  process  of  time  J^r,*^!*^^*'^  ^^^%  l^^Y  ^^^^  "^^^'  ^1%  ^^"^  ^^ 

,1 . -     z. 4.U  _jj         au         I      "^tle  lost  much  of  their  importance,  while  others, 

the  pnests  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole   of  ^^^1  and  permanent  wortMuch  as  the  discovery 

dcpositanes  of  such  scant  medical  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  guinine,  have  gained  in 
45  had  been  acquired,  and  asylums  for  the  repute  with  the  passage  of  rime.  Whoever  devotes 
reoeptioQ  of   those   suffermg    from    disease   j^imself  to  the  pursuit  of  scientific  discovery  must 

T.     I.    X        J    1         •  J      r  ^L    ^         I  t>c  ever  on  the  alert  to  receive  new  impressions, 

WCTC  to  be  fouBd  alongside  of  the  temples.       and  also  sometimes  to  lay  aside  older  theories,  or 

The  wnter  then  gives  many  mteresting  his-   to  rectify  them  so  as  to  bring  them  into  accord 

toric    facts    touching    different    discoveries,   with  the  latest  knowledge.   The  real  value  of  scien- 

dting  as  an  instance  of  quasi-inspirational   tific  discoveries  lies  e^ntially  in  their  practical 

r y  v^     4.  •     !•  A4.  "L   *.  J  ^  ^1.  ^    utility,  and  the  test  of  this  is  their  maintenance 

foresight  certam  bnes  attnbuted  to  the  poet  through  succeeding  generations,  during  which 
Lope  de  Vega,  which  may  be  translated:  their  worth  has  been  tried  in  the  crucible  of 
"Swift  as  lightning  has  the  news  arrived;  practice,  and  this  fact  alone  pives  us  the  right 
who  knows  but  that  in  time  it  wiU  come  with  to  a^rt  that  any  given  discovery  is  really 
»k^  K«a.«^;T««*  .v.,^0  >)  u^  »i<,^  ^rx»^<.  4.k»«^  »i  valuable  and  enables  us  to  accord  to  any 
the  bghtoing  itself?       He  also  notes  that  al-   gj^en  discoverer  the  tribute  of  consideration  justly 

though  Friar  Bawn  is  the  popularly  reputed  his  due. 


WHAT  THEY  READ  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

f  ATIN  America  is  not  rich  in  periodical  "P.  B:  T."  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  O  MalhOy 
^-^  publications.  There  is  a  tendency,  which  Tico-Tico  and  Fon-Fon!  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
as  y^  shows  little  disposition  to  change,  to  Lavish  in  illustraUon,  these  weeklies,  never- 
dqxnd  upon  Europe  for  the  more  highly  de-  theless,  confine  themselves  almost  wholly  to 
vddped  forms  of  entertainment  and  informa-  home  activities;  and  an  impleasant  reminder 
tioci.  Tlien,  too,  the  great  Latin  American  of  the  follies  of  American  diplomacy  toward 
aevspapers,particularlythose  of  South  Amer-  the  Southern  republics  can  be  found  in  the 
ica,  and  very  particularly  La  Prensa  and  La  intransigently  unfavorable  atdtude  of  these 
Sacidn  of  |Buenos  Aires  and  the  Jomal  do  publications  toward  the  Northern  republic. 
Comercio  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  greatly  encroach  For  example,  Fon-Fon!  takes  keen  delight 
upon  the  field  which  in  the  United  States  is  in  rehearsing  the  recent  police  scandal  of 
kit  for  the  weekly  and  monthly  publications.  New  York  City  incident  to  the  Rosenthal 
It  must  be  remembered  also,  in  this  con-  murder  and  the  Becker  sentence.  It  coolly 
nection,  that  the  South  American  coimtries  concludes  that  "the  protection  of  public 
are  in  the  fever  of  a  mighty  commercial  de-  tranquillity  [in  the  United  States]  is  in  the 
velopment,  naturally  overshadowing  the  hands  of  thieves,  bandits  and  assassins." 
purdy  intellectual  pursuits.  Hence  the  con-  Succesos,  of  Valparaiso,  Chile,  and  Variedadts, 
stantly  increasing  number  of  publications  of  Lima,  Peru,  are  of  the  same  order.  The 
known  as  "class  journals."  Buenos  Aires  is  University  publications,  emanating  from 
the  greatest  publishing  center  of  Latin  Amer-  Santiago  de  Chile,  C6rdoba,  La  Plata,  Bo- 
ica.  The  number  of  publications  of  all  kinds  gotd,  etc.,  are  well  edited  and  contain  much 
produced  in  that  dty  is  astoimding;  but  valuable  and  interesting  matter,  the  result  of 
they  are  almost  invariably  local  and  even  competent  research  work  and  scientific  ex- 
parochial  in  their  interests.  The  proportion  perimentation ;  but  these,  of  course,  are  nar- 
of  wdl-educated  persons  to  the  entire  popu-  rowly  restricted  in  their  circulation.  It  can- 
lation  of  South  America  being  small,  the  not  be  said  that  the  Latin  countries,  from 
"popular"  periodicals  turn  to  pictorial  dis-  Mexico  to  Chile,  are  at  this  time  making 
play.  In  response  to  this  demand  have  arisen  great  progress  in  the  development  of  a  re- 
such  publications  as  Caras  y  Caretas  and  sponsive  and  significant  {periodical  literatur 
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ROOSEVELT  IN  BRAZILIAN  EYES 

IN  Brazilian  metaphor  the  United  States  little  enough — but  under  a  succession  of 
is  the  Colossus  of  the  North;  she —  presidents  with  little  inclination  to  resort  to 
Brazil — ^is  the  Giant  of  the  South.  Some  arms,  local  independence  has  ^nmg  into 
day  Latin  America  is  going  to  appreciate  a  local  insolence  infinitely  difficult  to  handle 
the  informing  spirit  of  life  in  the  United  without  appeal  to  the  Charybdis  of  dictator- 
States.  And  in  that  day  misapprehensions  ship.  Realizing  the  danger,  Eudydes  da 
will  be  over  with  once  for  all.  Cunha  returns  again  to  Roosevelt  for  his 
Now,  nobody  has  done  more  than  a  certain  text. 

brilUant    Brazilian    essayist,    Eudydes    da  This  intrepid  moralist  forces  yet  another  lesson 

Cimha,  to  ridicule  the  bogie  of  **  Yankeeism  upn  us— the  necessity  for  a  broad  patriotism,  a 

and  interpret  the  real  intentions  of  this  ter-  vigorous  national  sentiment  as  against  a  cUsinte- 

rible  Colossus  of  the  North.  f  ^^V?^  provincialism.     Comprehending  the    real 

T                    -                    4.'           '^.u        T>«,«^«,  function  of  a  federal  government  as  we  Brazilians, 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  a  Review  ^las,  do  not.  he  attacks  the  malignant  spirit  of 

OF  Reviews  reader  m  Brazil,  a  Rio  Janeiro  sectionalism  and  once  again  appears  to  aim  a  thrust 

journalist  said:   "  We  used  to  think  the  Mon-  at  the  abject  chroniclers  of  South  America.  Roose- 

roe  Doctrine  was  the  Americas  for  the  United  l^\  ^""^Y^  ^{?  ^,X|j  »"  f"^!  \^^^^  »"  '^e  United 
C.L4.  ua17ij  JOI.L  L  States,  although  still  containing  elements  of  men- 
States,  but  Eudydes  da  Cunha  has  sho^yn  a^e.  but  here  among  us  it  grows  daily,  spreading 
us  dearly  that  it  is  the  Americas  for  all  the  itself  in  every  direction,  actually  threatening  war- 
Americans."  fare  over  state  boundaries  and  making  our  intor- 

Euclydes  da  Cunha  has  admitted  in  an  ned^ne^stnfe  a  matter  of  world-wide  rid 

essay  upon  Roosevelt's  "Ideal  American**  ^^  s>  *   v    v- 

that  the  ground  for  fear  may  be  different  For  Eudydes  da  Cunha  himself,  howe^'er, 

from  that  which  usually  obtains.    He  says:  there  is  another  vice  greater  even  than  caud- 

The  fact  is.  that   Roosevelt  in  analyzing  the  ^^'^?^;     ^e  insists  on  dragging  again  and 

dangers  which  threaten  the  great  Republic  has  agam  before  unwillmg  eyes  the  cnme  of  what 

illuminated  conditions  by  a  vivid  picture  of  South  he  calls  a  "  Borrowed  Civilization," — a  fatu- 

American  anarchy.    So.  while  we  recoil  in  terror  qus  and  iUusive  dviHzation  because  it  does 

from  the  bogie  of  the    Yankee  peril,    this  strenuous   ^^.   r-,   .,  ^  :«k^-^«*  «^^^«  ^c  ♦!,«  ^ ^i 

apostle  ofiffectiveness  holds  up  before  Yankee  ^?^.P^  ^^«  inherent  needs  of  the  people;    a 

/Icyes  the  peril  of  South  Americanism.     We  are  civihzation  built  up  on  borrowed  ideas  and 

Alfraid  of  their  strength,  but  they  run  in  dread  from  financed  on  borrowed  gold.    We  quote  again: 

ffour  weakness.     Unhappily  for  us  this  paradoxical 

cowardice  of  the  Colossus  of  the  North  is  much  Worse  even   than  a  sectional   partizanship    in 

more  justifiable  than  our  own  infantile  terrors.  Roosevelt's  eyes  is  that  so-called  cosmopolitanism 

which  makes  a  man  a  virtual  immigrant  in  his 

Of   Roosevelt's   "Ideal    American,"    Eu-  native  country,  living  fatuously  out  of  touch  with 

dydesda  Cunha  says  again:  1\[^  ''^  ^^^  ^^^3^"  ^^  ^  borrowed  dvilization.    Yet 

•^  J       r,  there  seems  little  enough  to  account  for  Roose- 

It  is  not  so  much  primarily  a  book  for  the  United  velt's  insistence  upon  this  matter.     The  North 

States;   it  is  a  book  for  Brazil.    Our  public  men  American  is  an  absorber  and  dominator  of  civiliza- 

ought  to  do  much  more  than  go  over  it  day  and  tions.     He  supplants  them  at  will  and  moulds 

night;    they  ought  to  get  its  most  incisive  lines  by  ^^^^  to  his  own  robust  individualism — in  other 

heart,  just  as  architects  set  themselves  to  memorize  words  he  Americanizes  them.     It  is  for  us  South 

the  necessary  formulas  for  stress  and  strain.    The  Americans  that  these  pages  seem  to  have  been 

book  is  an  incomparable  expression  of  social  viril-  written,  crowded  as  they  are  with  bitter  irony, 

ity  and  political  honor,  and  for  us  above  all  it  is  for  to  us  it  must  be  repeated  even  to  monotony 

imperative  to  take  his  words  to  heart.    Without  that  it  is  worth  more  to  be  original  than  to  he 

stopping  to  think,  almost  as  a  reflex  action,  in  a  copy,  however  good  the  copy,  and  that  to  be 

fact  we  copied  the  Constitutions  of  the  North  a  Brazilian  at  first  hand,  simply  a  Brazilian,  is 

Americans,    disregarding    the    most    elementarv  worth  fifty  times  as  much  as  being  a  servile  copy 

notions  of  our  historic  growth,  our  traditions  and  <>»  a  Frenchman  or  an  Englishman, 
our  character.    Therefore  while  we  may  recognize        i-iji/^i  ^m  ,• 

the  advantages  of  such  a  governmental  form,  we        Euclydes  da  Cunha  cannot  fail  to  admire, 

should  compel  ourselves  to  see  its  evils  too,  apply-  Every  predisposition  of  a  musical  language 

ing  as  they  do  with  such  particular  force  to  our  and  an  ornate  style  is  forgotten  in  the  presence 

present  conditions  and  national  quahties.  t  ^    ^««   „i i.      •  xu*        / 

'  *  of  a  man  who  ha\ang  something  to  say — 

Now  the  essayist  passes  on  to  an  aspect  does  not  hesitate  to  say. 
even  more  sinister:    the  peril  of  caudal ismo.       Roosevelt   is   but  a  mediocre  stylist.    Ever>- 

Local  oligarchs  in  Brazil  have  made  a  farce  where  he  sacrifices  form  to  clearness,  not  so  much 

of  suffrage  and  a  mock  of  federal  unity  alike.  JJ^iting  as  instructing.    All  his  greatness  is  in  re- 

The  old  Emperor  Don.  Pedro  II  did  what  he  t%'Z.T  ^s'^^J^^^Tcuf^t^'l^^ 
could  to  bndge  the  chasm— and   that  was   practical  value  of  what  he  says.    At  first  he  seems 
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sp  be  doly  deiBonstratiag  truisms,  but  little  by  us  in  this  formative  period  tkat  we  cannot  deny 

'JKlr  he  oomes  to  grip  and  dominate  us.    There  is  ourselves  the  opportunity  of  saying  something 

ooe  irresistible    enchantment  in  this  crusader,  about   this  American  of  world-wide  reputation. 

famt-Rider  and  Quaker  combined,  fighting  the  This  is  the  man  of  whom  it  came  to  be  publicly 

hatns  t£  cneiRy»  honesty  and  sound  sense,  so  that  said  in  the  United  States,  '  Elle  nao  tern  papas  na 

iiilM^gk  coooenied   prtmarily  with  the  destiny  lingua,'     (Freely  translated:    He  speaks  without 

e^  \m  own  country,  he  puts  before  us  in  the  end  fear  or  favor;  literaUy:  He  has  no  milk-sops  on  hi^ 

tbr  iadispensable  conditions  of  life  and  health  in  tongue.)     Others  cried:    'He  is  almost  mad;    he 

d  oottBtries.  lacks  the  composure  of  a  public  official — all  the 

Here  is  a  clarity,  an  honesty  and  a  fearless  ^."If\  ^^  country  moves.    We'd  better  put  up 

"       .     T  ^^**y»  CHI  uv/iivocjr  ttxxvA  «   vcw  ^j^jj  ^^^     j^^  jg  ^j  ^  restless  and  active  temper, 

^-analysis  that  must  yet  be  reckoned  with  always  spoUing  for  a  fight,  in  American  phrase- 

3  the  evolution  of  Brazil.    Just  such  open-  ology;  but  such  is  his  love  of  openness  that  this 


:a  the  Jornal  de  Comercw,  Brazil  s  greatest  hypocrisy,  sincerity.    There  were  no  secrets  be- 

crtrspaper,  and,  all  things  considered,  one  of  tween  him  and  the  public.     Benjamin  Franklin 

the  best  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.    Senhor  made  the  maxim:   "Honesty  is  the  best  policy," 

Lisusavs'  ^^^    Roosevelt    substituted    "frankness"    in    its 

^^ '  stead.    This  has  all  the  while  been  the  touchstone 

Tfe  rumored   visit  of  ex-President   Roosevelt  of  his  success  as  as  a  man,  whether  private  or 

Id  oar  cxmntry  is  a  fact  of  so  much  importance  to  public. 


WHAT   ITALIANS  ARE   READING  IN  THEIR 

MAGAZINES 

r[ERE  is  evident  an  increasing  tendency  space  to  religious  and  philosophical  topics, 

in  Italian  reviews  to  print  articles  on  sub-  In  the  last  three  numbers  it  publishes  an 

:«ts  of  current  political  and  economic  mter-  article  on  the  Eucharistic  Congress,  and  three 

csL   Tlie  U^»cs  evidently  most  in  favor  with  on  Christian  apdogetics.     A  brief  article  on 

the  more  serioos  Italian  reviews  during  the  the  Putumayo  rubber  scandal  in  Peru  gives 

past  few  months  have  apparently  been  the  special  attention  to  the  new  Catholic  missions 

Tripolitanian  war,  the  Balkan  war,  the  effect  installed  in  that  region.    The  second  Novem- 

iif  cBugmtioDy  agricultural  problems,  Dante,  ber  number  also  has  a  reply  to  a  recent  article 

Crispi,     Garibaldi,    and    financial    reform,  in  Coenobium,  the  "intellectual  organ  of  the 

Xwffde  Aniologia,  a  semi-monthly  oi  Rome,  intellectual  controversialists  against  orthodox 

edited  for  a  decade  by  Senator  Maggiorino  Christianity"  (Lugano),  on  denominational- 

Foraris,  is   the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  ism.     The  current    number    of   Coenohium 

niore  dignified  monthlies.    Tht  AntologiaYidiS  opens  with  the  "Confessions  of  faith,"  by 

been  publishing  a  series  of  biographical  arti-  the  well-known  Protestant    pastor   Wilfral 

des  on  CiisiM,  and  some  literary  studies  of  Monod,  who  insists  that  the  religious  revival 

Dante.     A  tribute  to  Italian  dnunatic  art  is  in  Exirope  is  dependent:  First,  upon  the  ruin 

iamoA  in  Giuseppe  Deabate's  article,  in  the  of  dogmatism,  and  second,  upon  the  triiunph 

-xxxfoA  November  nimiber,  on  the  bi-cente-  of  Socialism.    The  CivUta  CaUolica,  the  organ 

aary  celebration  of  the  Turin  theater.     An  of  the  Vatican,  among  other  studious  articles, 

absolutely  free  university  is  discussed  by  Sig-  has  an  analysis  of  the  late  William  James's 

nor  Filippo  Vassalli,  Professor  of  the  Royal  religious  psychology.    Admitting  his  "scien- 

Cnivcrsity  of  Perugia.    He  thinks  that  the  tific  honesty",  it  combats  most  of  his  views. 

free  university  will  be  the  future  form  of  The  Vita  Internazionaley  the  fortnightly  of 

higher  instruction.    A  number  of  writers  con-  Rome,  edited  by  the  well-known  educator, 

cratulat^e  the  Italian  army  and  navy  up>on  Professor   Moneta,    tries   to    exonerate   his 

thccondusionof  the  .war  with  Turkey.    Pro-  country  in   the  Tripolitanian  war  matter, 

lessor  Luigi  Villafi  compliments  the  British  Other  serious  Italian  reviews,  like  the  Rivista 

administration  in  India,  and  suggests  that  in  IfUernazionale,  the  Rivista  d^ Italia,  and  the 

planning  the  future  government  for  Tripoli  Riforma  SoctaUj  the  first  two  published  in 

luly  could  learn  much  from  British  colonial  Rome,  the  last  in  Turin,  contain  articles  of  a 

txperience.  general  nature  on  economic  and  politidal 

Rassegna  Nazumak,  published  every  two  topics.    Among  the  more  popular  monthlies 

inecks  in  Florence,  devotes  a  great  deal  of  are:    lialia    (Turin),   La   Lettura    (Rome) 
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which  are  illustrated.  The  second  has  long  island  of  Elba  since  Napoleon's  exile  there- 
illustrated  articles  on  "The  Death  Struggle  a  picture  of  how  tobacco  "takes  hold"  of  its 
of  an  Empire"  (Turkey),  "How  an  Army  is  consumers;  and  an  illustrated  analysis  of 
Victualed  in  War  Time,"  the  suicide  of  Gen-  Italy's  contributions  to  the  science  of  axda- 
eral  Nogi,  the  daily  life  of  d'Annimzio,  a  study  tion.  Italia  gives  place  for  the  discussion 
of  the  long  period  of  peace  in  Europe  between  of  Roman  antiquities,  and  the  description 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  and  the  Crimean  War;  of  "greater  Italy,"  and  both  print  a  good 
an    illustrated    descriptive    article    of    the  deal  of  fiction. 


HOW  TRIPOLI  LIES  ACROSS  THE  TRADE 

ROUTES 

NOW  that  Italy's  occupation  of  Tripoli  the  Mediterranean.  An  article  of  commerce 
has  been  rendered  permanent  and  final,  which  has  reached  any  of  the  Mediterranean 
the  attention  of  her  statesmen  is  naturally  ports  such  as  Tripoli,  Bengasi,  Tunis  or 
turned  to  the  utilization  of  this  new  posses-  Gabes,  can  soon  get  to  Genoa  or  Marseilles 
sion.  Its  boundaries  are  not  as  yet  clearly  and  enter  Central  Europe  by  way  of  the  Sim- 
defined,  and  estimates  of  its  extent  vary  plon  or  the  Rhone.  It  will  be  said  that  the 
widely,  from  a  little  over  300,000  square  great  difficulty  is  precisely  in  reaching  Trip- 
miles  to  nearly  twice  as  much.  The  region  oli,  Bengasi,  Tunis  or  Gabes,  for  as  a  fact 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  main  zones,  the  caravans  require  from  three  to  fi\'e 
one  embracing  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  prop>-  months,  according  to  the  route,  to  traverse 
erly  so-called,  and  the  other  the  wide  stretches  the  Sahara;  but  this  time  can  be  greatly 
of  country  beyond  these,  the  "hinterland."  shortened  by  constructing  railroad  branches, 
The  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  the  occupa-  and  by  a  better  organization  and  a  more  eflfec- 
tion  of  the  former  of  these  zones  are  already  tive  protection  of  the  caravans  themselves: 

obvious  and  Italian  industry  and  enterprise      n-u    .    m      r        u  */..,.. 

miM    1  !•  A  J  •    ^1.  I     f  J       1  *ne  tramc  01  northeastern  Ainca  is  all  in  the 

readily  be  enlisted  m  the  work  of  develop,  hands  of  Mohammedans,  who  for  centuries  have 

ment,  but  the  value  of  the  hinterland  is  less  considered  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  as 

generally  acknowledged.    This  is  the  subject  the  natural  outlets  of  Sudanese  commerce,   and 

of  a  brief  but  suggestive  article  by  Signor  E.  who  are  strongly  attached  to  the  traditional  means 

rfcu«.^;  ;«   ♦k^  c^^^^a  XT^,r^^K^-\...,^u«-  ^c  ^^  transport  afforded  by  the  caravans,  because  it 

Obertl  m  the  second  November  number  of  best  accords  with  their  needs  and  inten;sts.    Henco 

the  Rassegna  Nazumale,    Treatmg  pnmanly  should  any  power  seek  to  draw  Sudanese  commcm* 

of  the  commercial  imf)ortance  of  the  region,  along  the  route  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea*  it  would 

he  says:  never  be  able  to  supplant  the  caravan  traffic,  and 

could  only  succeed  in  creating  a  competition  in- 

The  good  intentions  of  civilized  nations  are  often  ^"r^"?^'^?"  .^""^.f  ^la'igej-ous  antagonism  of  inter. 

subject  to  the  inevitable  contingencies  springing  ests  with  the  dwellers  in  the  hmterland  of  the  Me<h- 

from  geographic  and  historic  fatality,  and  thesi  all  if'^^'J^^^.' J"^  ^^?f  "^  "ly^u^^^/^"^"  *???''  ^''' 

favor  Tnpoli  and  Cyrenaica.     This  was  already  their  lI^^rehhood.     It  would  therefor  be  much  better 

realized  not  many  years  ago  by  the  German  ex-  ^t*^  i^J"^  ^^^^^  ^^^'^^  colonies  m  northern  Africa 

plorer   Rholfs,   who.   zealous   for  the   future  and  should  pursue,  sustain  and  foster  this  ancient  cara- 

greatness  of  his  native  land,  traversed,  explored  ^^'^  ^^^^  t^^^**^  ^^^  Mediterranean. 

reclntr^ThTlri^^^^^^^  ^^T^l      The  dehmitation  of  the  new  ItaUa^  colony 

the  competent  French  commissioner  to  the  Central  will  probably  give  nse  to  considerable  diplo- 

Sudan,  M.  Gentil,  who  wrote:    *'The  commerce  matic  negotiation  with  France  and  England, 

of  the  Sudan  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Tripoli-  as  while  the  best  and  easiest  of  the  caravan 

'^^^^\^\::^1:^^^,V%$^''^.:^r  ^^r  ^^?  those  traversing  the  hmterland 

of  this  colony,  to  maintam  the  bulk  of  this 

Ov^er  against  the  greater  proximity  of  the  traffic  imder  Italian  control  so  that  it  ma\- 

Sudan  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  tCT  the  mid-  be  directed  to  their  ports,  necessitates  the 

die  Nile  Valley,  must  be  set  the  intrinsic  possession   of   the   more  important  of    the 

value  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  fatal  center  oases  along  the  route.    However,  certain  of 

of  attraction   for  nationalities,  civilizations  these  oases  lay  within  territory  the  ownership 

and  commerce.     If  now  we  consider  com-  of  which  by  Turkey  has  been  a  matter  of  dis- 

munication  between  the  countries  of  Central  pute  either  with  France,  or  \\ith  England  as 

Europe  and  the  Sudan,  we  shall  find  that  the  representing  Egyptian  interests.     Italy  will 

shortest  route  is  by  way  of  the  Sahara  and  soon  discuss  their  future  with  these  powers. 
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THE  ITALIAN    CONQUERORS  OF  TRIPOU   MARCHING   ALONG   THE  OLD  THADE  ROUTES 
CTb»  •dtan«  guard  oS  the  Iwlinn  araiy  in  Tripoli  mirching  jouthward  over  one  of  the  a]^  caravan  routes) 

THE  MONTHLIES  AND  WEEKLIES  OF 
SCANDINAVIA 

TIUELINESS  seems  to  count  for  very  be  mentioned  one  on  "Political  Freedom  and 
little  in  the  make-upofourScandinavian  the  Franchise,"  by  Dr.  Arthur  Christenscn  in 
^mtemporaries.  While  the  American  edi-  Gads  Danske  Magasin  (Copenhagen) ;  a  study 
ton  look  a  little  myopically  toward  their  on-n  of  the  English  movement  for  the  scientific 
tone  and  country,  their  colleagues  in  the  housing  of  workmen  in  England,  by  £.  H. 
MTth  of  Eun^  seem  to  turn  with  preference  ThomberginDrfJVyoi'perige  (Stockholm)  ;an- 
to  iriiatever  lies  at  a  distance  either  in  time  other  study  of  the  results  of  proportional  rep- 
T  space.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  resentation  in  the  new  Swedish  Riksdag,  bj' 
diuige  in  this  respect  of  late,  however,  and  Ernst  Hdijer  in  the  same  publication ;  a  com- 
pmbaitly  under  the  influence  of  spiritual  cur-  prehensive  and  weU-informed  article  on  "Mod- 
rents  originating  in  this  country.  Without  em  Painting  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  by  Carl 
abandoning  their  genuinely  valuable  re-  V.Petersen  in  ri/jiM«rcn  (Copenhagen),  and 
searches  in  the  fields  of  thought  and  science,  a  survey  of  the  just  completed  American  catn- 
ut  and  letters,  the  Scandinavian  periodicals  paign,  presidential,  by  Professor  Belvdan 
^ve  grown  more  and  more  prone  to  offer  Koht  in  Samliden  the  review  of  Christiania. 
their  readers  far-reaching  studies  of  vital  Other  well  known  Scandinavian  reviews  are 
political  and  sodal  problems.  A  sample  of  Ord  och  Si/cf,  an  illustrated  monthly  of  Stock- 
the  new  method  of  writing  is  given  among  holm,  Nordisk  Tidskrift,  al^  of  the  Swedish 
oar  leading  articles  of  this  month,  a  Swed-  capital,  and  Kringsjaa,  the  eclectic  review  of 
ah  summary  of  the  new,  socialistic  and  Chrlctiania.  The  daily  journal,  PolUiktn,  of 
(democratic,  conservatism  now  develc^ing  in  Copenhagen,  b  well  known  all  over  Europe 
tlut  country.  Among  other  articles  of  note  in  for  the  excellent  literary  character  of  its  arti- 
recmt  issues  of  Scandinavian  periodicals  may  cles  and  for  the  authority  of  its  editorials. 
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THE  NEW  CONSERVATISM 

THE  new  "Tory  Democracy"  of  England  that  has  long  been  shaping  itself  on  the  hoi 

has  its  counterparts  in  almost  every  zons  of  modem  social  thinkers,  either  as 

country,  our  own  not  excepted,  where  to-  hope  or  as  a  menace. 

day  there  are  many  who   undoubtedly  de-  The  motto  of  the  old  conservatism  us€ 

serve  such  a  classification.    But  no  country  to  be:  Defense  and  social  preservation.    Tl 

seems  to  offer  a  more  palpable  parallel  to  cry  of  the  new  conservatism,  according  t 

this  striking  movement  in  modem  English  Mr.  Molin,  is:    defense  and  social  reforn 

politics   than   does   Sweden.     Echoing  dis-  And  as  the  originator  and  first  leader  of  tl 

tinctions  that  go  as  far  back  as  the  French  movement  in  Sweden,  he  designates  the  wel 

revolution,  the  Swedish  conservative  party  known  historian  Harald  Hjame,  while  as  ii 

has  always  been  known  as  the  "Right,"  and  philosopher  he  mentions  a  young  "savant 

now  this  almost  paradoxical  outgrowth  of  a  and  critic,  Vitalis  Nordstrom.     In  his  al 

tendency  supposed  to  be  wholly  reactionary  tacks  on  the  radical  parties  in  Sweden,  Mi 

takes  the  name  of  the  "Young  Right,"  under  Norstrom  has  first  of  all  maintained  the  ic 

which  name  it  is  interestingly  described  in  sufficiency  of  their  main  rallying  cry,  that  c 

Det  Nya  Sverige  (Stockholm)  by  the  editor  of  "freedom."    This  cry  is  to  him,  as  to  man 

that  periodical,  Adrian  Molin.  other  of  the  younger  thinkers  in   Europe 

Of  course,  "tory  democracy"  and  "impe-  wholly  empty  and  leads  to  nothing  but 

rialism  "  are  not  identical,  but  the  distinction  purely  negative  social  dissatisfaction, 

between  them  is  very  fine.    Or,  perhaps  it  The  third  leader  of  the  movement,  and  it 

w^ould  be  better  to  say  that  those  two  terms  foremost  champion  in  the  field  of  practica 

represent  the  same  movement  dealing  with  propaganda,  is  Rudolf  Kjellen,  one  of  thosi 

different  questions,  but  in  such  manner  that  characteristically     Swedish     temperament.s 

"imperialism  "  proper  stands  more  for  "  tory-  like  that  of  Strindberg,  which  aims  at  nothing 

ism"  than  for  "democracy."    Now  what  in  less  than  the  embracing  of  the  whole  field  o 

England  or  here  appears  as  "imperialism"  possible  human  consciousness.     Among  tin 

becomes  in  a  smaller  country  like  Sweden  a  subjects  he  has  dealt  with  besides  poUtica 

sort  of  exaggerate  nationalism,  an  ambition  ones,  are  lyrical  and  musical  criticism,  geo^ 

to  build  up  an  empire  not  out  of  conquered  raphy  and  geology,  history,  sociology  anc 

acres  but  out  of  new  abilities  and  intemal  statistics.    He  is  described  as  a  man  with  i 

achievements.  buming  imagination  and  a  passion  for  truh 

To  the  gibe  often  uttered  against  them,  constructive  work, 

that,  as  a  party,  they  are  "invisible,"  the  "This   'young'    conservatism  is   fearfuli> 

"  Young  Rightists  "  of  Sweden  reply  that  they  academical,"  says  Mr.  Molin,  and   it  sound; 

do  not  stand  for  a  party  but  for  a  "  collective  as  if  he  might  be  talking  about  American 

designation  of  certain  contemporary  tend-  rather  than  Swedish  ix)litics.     "And  it  is 

encies."     And  principal  among  these  tend-  very  easy  to  make  fun  of  this  fact.    But  may 

encies  is  undoubtedly  a  recognition  of  the  it  not  mean  that  the  thoughts  which  are  to 

inevitable  future  development  along  some  lead  mankind  and  oiu-  time  onward  must 

kind  of  socialistic  lines.    Like  the  older  form,  grow  in  the  brains  of  scientists  and  thinkers?  " 

this  new  conser\'atism  stands,  above  all,  for  Tuming  to  what  is  most  essential  in  the 

a  strong  national  defense  and  a  raising  of  programme  of  the  "young"  conservatives, 

patriotism   above   all   other   feelings.     But  Mr.  Molin  points  at  once  to  the  growing  dis^ 

unh'ke  the  older  conservatism,  the  new  one  satisfaction   everywhere  with  the  old-fash- 

l>roj)oses  to  solve  rather  than  to  resist  those  ioned,  purely  English  system  of  parliamen- 

modem    movements   which   have   come   to  tary  representation.    What  is  to  take  its  place 

form  our  foremost  "social  problems,"  namely,  is  not  yet  clear,  but  there  is  an  increasing 

1  he  labor  movement  and  the  extension  of  tendency  to  seek  the  desired  solution  in  occu- 

drmocratic  control  to  wider  and  uider  fields  pational,  as  opposed  to  geographical  repre- 

of  social  activity.    And  what  it  seems  to  im-  sentation.    In  this  connection  it  is  of  the  ut- 

|)ly,  at  bottom,  is  an  acceptance  of  the  so-  most  interest  to  notice  how,  on  one  side, 

(lulistic  demand  for  "public  ownership  of  these  new-fangled  conservatives  touch  hands 

the  means  of  production,"  with  a  proviso  with    the    syndicalistic    movement    further 

placing  the  "public"  end  of  it,  the  govem-  down  in  the  social  hierarchy,  while,  on  the 

ment   in  the  hands  of  "the  nation's  ablest  other,  in  their  negative  attitude  toward  ab- 

mcn."    In  other  words,  it  means  an  aristo-  stract  freedom,  they  consciously  side  with  the 

craticalb         '    '  state  socialism — sometliing  most  intelligent  part  of  the  socialistic  move- 
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■tut    In  other  words,  it  looks  as  if  ele-  reason  that,  as  the  social  problems  grow  more  and 

„b long  heU  to  be  whoUy  incompatible  ^^^'^A'^Z^^t^l^l'i^l'S^n 

tght  approach  a  fusion  within  this  inapient  knowledge,  as  juxtaposed  to  legislative  ignorance. 
»rty  of  the  new  brain  aristocracy. 

This  antq>athy   toward   parliamentarism       The  time  to  prophesy  about  impending  de- 

z  the  old  sense,  velopments  has  not  yet  come,  in  the  opinion 

of  Mr.  Molin,  but  he  feels  certain  that  all  im- 

i3  probably  go  on  increasing  with  every  passing  mediately  impending  developments  will  make 

•jT.thc  more  ignorance  and  lack  of  culture  find  a  for  a  concentration  of  power  in  the  executive 

ijice  to  assert  themselves,  the  more  modest  the  branch  of  the  government,  while  the  next 

^i^t'IS^o^"!u1^'*^v^"'''"'?^'"*^'^^  task  of  its  legislaUve  branch  will  be  not  so 
tffl  that  the  nation  s  reauy  vital  questions,  espe-  ,    .  ^  ^  ,  .  , 

»;ly  the  economical  ones,  are  not  settled  in  legis-  much  to  govern  as— to  use  his  own  words— 

cpehalb,  but  in  the  offices  of  banks,  large  corpor-  **to  react."    With  this  term  he  has  in  mind 

aits  and  Ubor  organizations,  with  more  or  less  the  production  of  a  ix>litical  friction  which 

S;'S^*'X"l2.''At'1hel.5!l%frrr.  f"  ^^f  '°  *^*  slougWng  oS  of  the  present 

iroace  of  thTciecutive  branch  of  the  govern-  lO™  of  representaUon,  and  to  a  substituUon 

»at  win  undoubtedly  increase,  for  the  simple  of  new  forms  along  the  lines  already  suggested. 


THE  BRAVE,  BUT  CENSORED  RUSSIAN  PRESS 

AS  a  partial  compensation  for  the  interdic-  Petersburg,  is  edited  by  Peter  Struve,  the 

don  by  the  censor  of  articles  of  timely  famous  Liberal.    This  magazine  is  the  organ 

^  Wtal  interest  to  modem  Russia,   the  of  the  Constitutional  Democrats — the  "Ca- 

wiodicals  of  the  Czar's  empire  present  to  dets."    It  also  considers  such  safe  topics  as 

W"  readers  many  articles  of  fine  literary  **The  Spirit  of  the  French  Army  at  the  Time 

^  philosophic  value.     The  Russkoye  Bo-  of  the  Revolution"  and  "The  Origin  of  Lan- 

i^^  (Russian  Wealth),  one  of  the  best  guages."    It  publishes,  however,  at  the  same 

twwn  reviews  of  the  empire,  is  published  at  time,   solid   and   informational   articles   on 

5t  Petersburg,  under  the  editorship  of  Via-  "How  Does  Russian   Industry  Develq>?" 

ttr  Korol^ko,  the  well-known   novelist,  and  "Small  Rural  Credit  and  Its  Needs." 
^  is  an  ultra-radical  monthly  which  de-       The    Vyestnik    Yevropy    (The    European 

^^  as  much  space  as  the  censor  will  permit  Messenger),  the  Liberal  organ  of  St.  Peters- 

to  articles  on  economic  and  sodal  conditions  burg,  is  one  of  the  most  literary  of  the  serious 

'  f  different  classes  of  European  society,  with  Russian  magazines.     It  is  among  the  oldest 

•^ciaonal  ventures  into  Russian  affairs.    By  iilso,  and  is  generally  free  from  any  partisan 

fiitmt  Korolenko  is  a  social  revolutionist  and  bias.    In  the  recent  numbers  it  considers  "A 

*^CM»nally  makes  bold  to  assure  the  nomi-  Page  from  Russian  Agrarian  History,"  "The 

*4Uy  free  press  in  Russia  that  it  really  is  not  Land  Question  in   the    Baltic    Provinces," 

^   As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  more  gagged  "Women   in   Russian   Universities,"    "The 

^  bound  than  formerly,  and  the  papers  National  Question  in  Russia,"  and  "What  is 

^'^  full  of  accounts  of  journals  suppressed  Byzantine  Art?"   The  Savremenny  Mir  (Mod- 

'^d editors  sent  to  jail.  em  World),  another  St.  Petersburg  monthly^ 

^  the  recent  issues  of  the  Russkoye  Bo-  is  the  organ  of  the  Sodal  Democrats.    It  is 

f<Ww  there  are  articles  on  a  number  of  "his-  fond  of  articles  on  economic  and  industrial 

torically  distant  and  safe  subjects  "  including  topics.  A  current  number,  has  articles  on  "The 

^TJc  Crisb   of   the   French   Democracy,"  HighCostof  Living,"  "The  Inner  Tragedy  of 

ihe  Peasant  Revolt  in  the  Reign  of  Nich-  Tolstoy  as  the  Basis  of  His  Teachings,"  and 

?js  I,"  "Prfand  before  the  Revolt  of  1830,"  "The  Suicide  Problem,"  which,  it  appears, 

Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  the  Democratic  is  as  pressing  in  Russia  as  it  is  in  Germany. 

^  ^  life,"  and  "The  Crisis  of  Belgian  There  are  a  host  of  weeklies  in  Russia,  the 

l^ralism."     An  article  entitled  "Behind  most  distinguished  of  them  at  present  being 

^  Bars"  ventures  some  mild  observations  the  fighting,  aggressive  organ  of  the  Consti- 

*J  life  in  Russian  political  prisons  and  a  tutional    Democrats,    the    Zaprosy   Zhizni. 

^^"^   progressive    attitude     is     adopted  (Demands  of   the  Age)    Current   numbers 

fanartideon   "Socialism   and  National  consider  "The  Minimum  Wage,"  "The  R61e 

*^^similation."     The  Russkaya  Mysl  (Rus-  of  Art  in  Contemporary  Life,"  and  "The 

^^  Thought)    another    monthly    of    St.  Strike  Movement  in  Russia." 
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Current   Russian  thought  is  found  very  organ  the  Novoye  Vremya,  pabiidi   at  tH 

largely  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  Moscow  capital.    The  following  article  on  Russia' 

and  St.  Petersburg.    We  have  quoted  from  unpreparedness   for  a    firm   stand    in    th 

time  to  time  from  the  best  known  of  these,  Balkans  is  condensed  from  a  long   papc 

among  which  we  should  not  forget  to  men-  in  this  journal.    The  Ryetch  is  also  a  wel 

tion  the  nationalists  and  generally  realistic  known  daily. 


RUSSIA'S  UNPREPAREDNESS  FOR  A  FIRM 

STAND  IN  THE  BALKANS 


R 


EADERS  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  once  accompanied  by  the  thunder  of  cannon.    Yei 

-  Balkan  problem  must  have  been  wonder-  ^^^^y  y^*".*  ^^^  ^^  dictated  our  ^11  to  Turkey.  w;h< 

ing  at  the  peaceful  attitude  Russia  has  so  far  c7n%'^SS.^rurfof  Itsf  "d"SSf^*^e'^v. 

maintained  m  the  present  cnsis  in  the  Near  been  rapidly  losing  ground  and  have  been  reduceti 

East.    Is  it  an  indication  of  Russia's  desire  to  a  second  and  even  a  third  place:  small,  as  com 

for  peace?   This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  P^''^,  *?*•»  "*•  Austria  and  still  smaller  Italy  aw 

D,.J!i.;«»o  ^«„c».,c  f«,  ^^^^^  ^„n  Kx.  ^^t\.^,^A  ^°^  afraid  to  annex  whole  states  of  the  Ottoman 

Russia  s  reasons  for  peace  can  be  gathered  en^pj^,  ^nd  we  do  not  dare  even  stop  the  Turkish 

from  an  article  by  the  famous  journalist,  pressure  upon  Urmiah,  for  instance.  ...  It  seems 

Menshikov  in  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Peters-  our  government,  our  nationalist-thinking  publii' 

l)urg).    Menshikov  is  one  of  the  best  Russian  '»';"'  <>""■  parliament  ought  to  inquire  thoroughly  int.. 

:.^,.^«i.-ofc    ^r.A    I,;..    irn.%t,rU^..o   ^t   T> .„•„»,  thc causcs that  brought about  such a  statc of  affaiP" 

journalists  and  his  knowledge  of  Russian  why  are  we  so  misirably  reduced  in  our  sovereign 

condiUons  is  unsurpassed.    He  says:  r6le?    Why  is  it  that  eight  years  after  the  war  ».■ 

How  painful  it  is  for  us  Russians  to  realize  that  cannot  even  furnish  ourselves  with  proper  military 

with  all  the  immensity  of  our  natural  resources  wc,  equipment,  a  mere  trifle  when  we  nave  a  budget 

the   only   Slav   Empire,   are   again    unprepared;  of  three  milliards  of  rubles?  .  .  . 
again  we  cannot  stir,  and  the  great  histoncalques-        _,,  .  r   t.       •   i      j     i.         i 

lion  of  liberating  the  Slav  race  from  the  Turkish       f he  main  cause  of  Russia  s  dechne  the 

yoke  is  being  solved    without    our    participation,  writer  sees  in  that 

What  is  more,  we  may  yet  be  forced  to  act  against       d      •  .  ^.  •     j.j    ..  • 

Slav  interests.     The  great  powers  to  whicK   the       Russia— not  excepting  our  splendid  diplomats 

Slavs  are  no  dearer  than  negroes  already  declare  S'"'^"i7^'' «  •"°"°<='«  *«  *:<=".*,?  Aehrenthal  or 
that  they  will  not  permit  any  territorial  changes  in  Berchtold-suflfers  from  provincialism  peculiar  to 
the  Ballon  Peninsula.  Consequently,  Slav  Mace-  backward  countries,  the  provmciahsm  of  narrow 
donia,  which  suffers  in  Turkish  slavery,  will  have  ""derstanding,  which,  nwybe  does  not  exclude 
to  suffer  till  doomsday,  even  if  the  Slav  kingdoms  f.,  ''^^^  "'"'r^i*".!'"^  .**'  j*^?,**'''-,  '"  ""'^'e^^' 
should  succeed  in  defeating  the  oppressors  and  ''^^  '"  ,^«n«^*''  '^*',''". '^.^^''^  *"^  monthly  pro- 
drive  them  out  of  Europe.    In  this  case  the  great  "*^  there  arc  undoubtedly  going  on  the  processes 

Christian  powers,  evidently,  would  march  their  °f  ^^^11^.^^^  \T  '"iP'^u  ?'*/  ''^^S  **'    n 

armies  against  th4  Slavs  and  would  more  than  re-  ""derst^  by  us  although  all  their  formulas,  all 

store  the  Ottoman  government  at  Constantinople.  **•"■■  '"dividual  facts  and  mamfestations  cannot 

...  The  shameful  policy  of  the  European  diplo-  have  any  satisfactory  expUnation 

macy  with  regard  to^rete  is  evidently  ^ng  to  be       ^^^  «**'^'"8  P'""*  fl^T"^  *  ''^tiP*"*'^:  ' , 

reputed  in  t?e  case  of  Macedonia.  .  .  .  Isitpossi-  J^cre  correctly  understood  by  us,  is  the  lack  of  a 

bl^t  Russia  will  becompelled  to  join  in  this^licy  ^""^^  *"^  *"  °P«"  ^-    %>  f  "^  ^^  fatK^ted  wth 

which  is  as  unnatural  as  iVis  dishonorable?  ^s  it  J^e  North  and  w^ned  with    he  East.  .  .  .  Pete 

possible  that  Russia  will  subscribe  to  the  threat  to  **'' ^f^*  *^^  u!5*i.*'^'*>'J*  '*''*'  1"*°  ^^^u\:  r  w 

preserve  the  status  quo  by  force?    It  seems  to  mc  if  ^  centutjy  we  had  occupied  ourselves  with  Euro- 

our  Greek-Catholic  emoire  cannot  assume  the  r6Ie  P^*"  politics  and  had  neglected  our  national,  and 

of  guardian-angel  of  the  Balkan  brethren,  we  must  «e  "agged,  miserably  lagged  in  all^ths  of  culture 

not.  at  any  rate,  join  their  executioners.    The  Mon-  t"*!  S"""  •""'iH'''  »«nificance  l«s  been  decreasing. 

lenegrin,  Bulgarian  and  partly  Greek  armies  ...  \°^  ''*^'"?  *^''«"  possession  of  the  desert  lands  in 

h.»ve  always  l^n  regarded  as  the  natural  vanguards  '^^^  ^"/l  **'t    'f ""  ^A^T'J"  '"^^^''^"^  "."J^A 

of  Russia  in  case  of  war  with  Turkey,  and  may  be  :^^<="  '''°f  '?"'*'  *"1  '?'"*'•  ^"^ '"  *'''    'P'"1„H 

not  only  with  Turkey.    If  so.  then  iCissia  also  has  '"""enfe  .  «/  more  enterpnsingraces.  ...  And 

always  been  looked  upon  as  the  main  Slav  force  "°*  ""'y/*  ^^^  fundamental  need  of  our  race-ya 

♦k^«^  L  ^uwrr^^  *^  «.-«*^JU*  :♦«  „««^..«.,.^o  warmer  chmate  and  access  to  the  ocean — not  satis- 

that  IS  obhged  to  protect  its  vanguards.  ^^^ .  ^^^  ^^jy  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  j^     ^^^, 

Contmmng,  this  Russian  writer  argues  in  not  settled;  but  even  our  present  position  in  both 

this  vein :  continents  is  beginning  to  be  disputed  by  the  ever 

Oh,  if  Russia  were  only  in  a  state  of  full  pre-  S-'owing  insolence  of  the  neighbors 

parcdness!    At  this  time  of  crisis  it  is  appalling  to       Mr.  Menshikov  concludes  with  the  ad\'ice 

see  to  what  extent  our  unpreparedness  has  impaired  ^ot  to  depend  upon  the  words  of  the  diplo- 

the  world  power  of  Russia.  Vet  150  years  ago,  in  the  ^i-  ^-^  '^w^ '^  "P^     "*^      v/ivio  v*  vx*v  ^^z 

reign  of  Catherine,  our  voire  was  heard  in  Turkey  "^^ts.        Prepare  a  more  convincing  form  Ol 

above  the  European  concert,  for  it  was  more  than  speech  than  the  speech  of  Cannon." 
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WHAT  ARE  THEY  READING  IN  THE  BALKANS? 

SIN'CE  the  revolution  of  1908  the  Turkish  most  influential  of  the  Greek  monthlies  (all 
periodical  press  has  become  an  important  of  Athens)  are  Pan-Athena,  a  critical  review 
lirtor  in  political,  social  and  scientific  move-  of  European  and  Greek  literature.  The 
raents.  There  has  been  a  radical  change  from  Parnassos  and  the  Hellas  areiUustrated  week- 
thc  most  despotic  censorship,  which  even  for-  lies  of  a  general  scope.  The  Greek  daily 
badethepublicatioRof anythingaboutaprcsi-  press  is  very  nationalistic, 
dential  election  in  the  United  States,  to  the  It  may  be  said  that  Bulgarian  periodical 
present  situation,  when  hundreds  of  well  in-  literature  has  progressed  in  the  same  propor- 
tormed  journals  and  more  than  a  score  of  seri-  tion  as  has  the  military  and  educational 
uus  and  well  written  illustrated  monthlies  and  science  in  that  country.  The  daily  journals, 
weeklies  are  constantly  coming  from  the  press,  however,  are  more  influential  than  the  maga- 
tosay  nothing  of  all  kinds  of  literature  in  more  zines.  The  Mir,  of  Sofia,  is  the  best  known 
pennancnt  form — fiction,  poetry,  philosophy,  daily,  well  edited,  with  a  good  grasp  of  gen- 
fii&iory,  sociology,  political  economy  and  eral  European  politics,  but  particularly  well 
*dence.  informed  on  European  politics.     The  Mir, 

Perhaps  the  most  important  illustrated  apparently,  has  a  soft  spot  for  the  Turk, 
»rekly  of  Constantinople  is  the  Serveti  Fin-  recognizing  his  good,  as  well  as  his  bad 
•wpi  (Arts  and  Sciences).  Among  the  articles  qualities.  The  VesUherna  Posla  is  an 
in  the  last  few  numbers  of  this  periodical  evening  daily  of  the  Bulgarian  capital  widely 
ihere  may  be  mentioned  the  following  titles:  read. 

"Trades  Unions  in  Turkey,"  "Bacteriology  The  Servian  daily  press  is  best  represented 
and  Hygiene"  and  "The  Presidential  Elec-  by  the  Samou  Prava  and  the  Poliltka.  The 
tion  in  the  United  States."  There  is  also  a  first  is  the  recognized  organ  of  the  Servian 
careful  illustrated  study  of  "The  American  jingoes. 

L'niversity"  with  special  reference  to  Colum-       In  Rumania  the  Dimineatza  and  the  Corte- 
bia,  by  £jnin  Bey,  a  Turkish  student  at  that  spondance  Roumaine,  both  of  Bucharest,  are 
institution.     The  Mulkie  is  a  monthly  de-  the  leading  journals,  always  evincing  that 
voted  to  political  science,  with   university  characteristic   Roumanian  self- consciousness 
men  and  government  officials  among  its  chief  and  usually  progressi\'e  in  politics,  literature 
contributors  and  readers.    Articles  in  recent  and  science. 
numbers   have   considered    "The   Spirit   of 
Science,"  "Our  Municipalities"  and  "Dem- 
ocracy in  Sodal  Education."    The  Ressimii 
Kitah  (Illustrated  Book)  is  a  radical,  modern, 
up  to  date  periodical.   The  last  number  avail- 
able contains  a  radical  article:   "The  Eman- 
cipation of  Our  Women  and  the  Question  of 
the  Vdl,"  which  is  a  vigorous  defense  of  the 
Turkish  wonnan.    The  writer  stoutly  main- 
tains that   "her   morals  can   be  protected 
without  the  veil."   This  article  has  aroused  a 
Kood  deal  of  adverse  comment  from  the  con- 
«r\'ative    clergy.      The    Shekval,    a    semi- 
moothly,  deals  with  sodal  progress,  litera- 
ture,  and    criticism.     The    Turk    Yourdou 
ITuriush  Home)  is  a  literary,  historical,  and 
financial  magazine  which  in  recent  numbers, 
'liscusses  quite  frankly  "The  Troubles  of  the 
Fatherland"  and  "The  Turk  Looking  for  a 
National  Soul,"    AU  of  these  arc  published 
in  Constantinople.     Besides  there  is  a  well 
edited,  vigorous,  daily  press,  some  of  the  opin- 
ions of  which — on  the  consequences  of  the 
present  war — we  quote  later. 

In  Greece  there  has  recently  been  a  revival  shade 

"f  periodical  literature  which  is  chiefly  na-  whatcwithtya. 
tionalistic   and   pan-Hdlenic.     Among   the 
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SOME  TURKISH  OPINION  ON  BALKAN   PEACE 

THE  daily  press  of  the  Ottoman  capital  is  committed  by  the  Hellenic  Srmy  against  the  Turks 

very  bitter  in  its  comments  on  European  and  Valachs  in  Epirus  and  the  Jews  in  Salonica? 

charges  against  Turkey  and  the  Turkish  mili-  The  Jeune  Turc  discusses  at  length  the 

tary  forces  of  cruelty  and  barbarism.    In  a  questions  of  an  armistice  and  a  final  treaty 

vigorous  leader  entitled  "Calumnies!     Cal-  of  peace.    It  reminds  the  allies  that  the  Turk 

umnies!! "  the  Jeune  Turc  says:  is  not  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  and  that  to 

They  [the  allies]  apparently  believe  that,  since  ^^'''^  ^.  humiliating  peace  upon  him   WOuId 

Europe  is  Christian  and  Turkey  Moslem,  the  pres-  be  Unwise  as  well  as  unchnsUan.     Advismg 

ent  is  an  excellent  occasion  for  making  the  masses  the  allies,   and   particularly   Bulgaria,    to  be 

of  the  continent  believe  that  the  Turks  are  con-  reasonable,  and  referring  to  the  identity  of 

r;'4,Sr,S.T£?.7r.^=b;,iJ.fehtid  !«=,„!.  hetwe.„T„,k.y  a„d  the  Balkan 

in  the  streets  of  Constantinople.    This  is  falsehood  States,  the  Jeune  Turc  advocates  the  entry  of 

to  the  limit.     We  invite  the  ambassadors  of  the  Turkey  into  the  Balkan  federation.      It  says: 

irreal  powers  to  investiealc  sparinBly.  and  then  say  .         .                         ,                   ■■     ■      — 

If  a  hair  of  a  Bulgar  head  has  been  harmed.  ,^  A  ^^oub  .entente  between  all   the   Europer  n. 
Oriental  nations  ts  possible.     It  will  then  be  <.n 

T           ..           ,.  ,       !.■  L  I.      1,        L     J  J  Oriental  power^  aa  opposed  to  the  Occident.  .  .  . 

In  another  article  which  has  been  headed  The  only  condition  iFan  honorable  peace.  .  .  . 

"The  Right  to  Live"  the  same  journal  says  Let  our  adversaries  think  this  well  over.    Such  a 

the  allies  oppress:  union  will  become  very  strong  if  Turkey  partici- 
pates in  it.  .  .  .  This  is  our  desire,  we  want  sin- 

The  allies  oppress  and  exterminate  in  their  own  cercly  a  peace  forever,  because  we  want  to  star* 
countries  all  other  nationalities,  and  pretend  to  be  seriously  and  without  interruption  to  work  towaru 
the  liberators  of  their  countrymen  under  the  Otto-  our  ultimate  happiness  and  prosperity.  .  .  .  The 
man  flag.  If  the  girinciple  p('^"the  Balkans  for  the  Bulgars  are  reputed  to  be  sane  and  practical  and 
Balkan  peoples"  is  to  be'observed,  will  lilurope  not  to  believe  in  Utopias.  ■  ■  ■  Let  them  sh^w 
permit  the  Turks,  Albanians,  and  Kutw-Valachs  that  they  are  really  so.  ,  .  .  H  we  were  forcci  to 
who,  combined,  are  in  a  majority  in  Macedonia,  fight  to  the  end,  we  will  do  so  because  our  resou  :;es 
to  be  oppressed  by  the  so-called  ci\ilizing  allies?  areendlessand  our  military  situation  is  improving. 
European  officials  and  newspaper  correspondents  while  our  enemy's  is  weakening,  aa  proven  at 
attest  that  the  Servians  are  "civiliiing"  the  coun-  Tchatalja;  but  our  interest  and  our  position  in  the 
try  which  they  have  overrun  by  murder,  incendiar-  Balkans  must  be  somewhat  maintained — other- 
ism,  and  attacks  on  women.  .  .  .  The  "civiliiing"  wise  we  shall  not  enter  the  Balkan  Confederation — 
work  of  the  Bulgars  has  been  so  much  appreciated  which  we  consider  as  a  barrier  against  European 
by  the  peasants  of  Thrace  that  they  have,  one  and  encroachment  in  the  Levant.  Bulgaria  knows 
all,  fled  to  escape  from  their  "liberators."  Is  it  where  her  interests  are;  she  is  reasonable  and  we 
iHci'-i-siry  to  remind  the  world  of  the  atrocities  can  agree  with  her. 


KURDISH  REINFORCEMENTS  TO  THE  TURKISH  ARMY  READY  TO  CROSS  THE  B03PH0RUS  TO  EUROPE 


T 
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WHAT  EUROPE  THINKS  OF  PRESIDENT-ELECT 

WILSON 

HE  significance  of  the  presidential  elec-  Contemporary  Review,  of  London,  the  sub- 
tion  in  November  is  the  subject  of  a  stance  of  which   is  contained  in  the  para- 
giood  deal  of  more  or  less  well  balanced  com-  graph  which  we  quote  below. 
ment   in    the    press    of    Europe.    All    the 
opinion,  however,  almost  without  exception,       I  doubt  if  he  knows  how  dominant  he  is.     In 

U    r^lfycn^    -anfh    a    Piilrxrv   nf   rkrpQiHpnf-pIprt    serener  years,  at  Princeton  as  University  President, 
IS   dosed  ^th   a   eulogy   ol   president-elect   ^^^  ^  ^^^^  Governor  who  led  New  Jersey  once 

l%oodrow  Wilson  as  a  new  sort  of  man  for  the  ^ore  to  be  a  respectable  political  community,  he 

American  chief  magistrate.  The  comment  is  has   shown  a   force,   an   obstinacy,   an   uncom- 

taken  to  mean  that  Wilson  is  a  new  type  in  promising  quality   which   deserve  consideration. 

.\merican  poHtics,  the  type  set  forth  by  the  ^^'^  t!?  «^^"  ^  ^f^"""  ^^.^  ^^"  ^^?  "^^^t  President 

it^     *     •     ^      /^       '        f  T       J         •  i.'  1      can  be  a  part  of  a  national,  an  imperial  govern- 

H  estmtnsier  GazeUe,  of  London,  m  an  article   n^^nt.     It  is  encouraging  that  the  American  people 

which  it  entitles  "The  College  President."  havebegun  to  believe  in  Mr.  Wilson;  it  is  essential 

T^  is    British   journal    sp>eaks    editorially   of  that  he  shall  be  able  to  hold  in  allegiance  the  chief 

•this    experiment   of   the   pHlosopher   king  lieutenants  in  his  party.    These  will  be  sorely 

J      .    '\,  .         iM    I  -T        £  ^1.  puzzled  at  times  to  understand,  especially  if  they 

made  m  the  most  unhkely  quarter  of  the  ^^  ^^^  always  approve,  some  of  his  jplans;  and  in 

worid."  entering   the   White    House   Mr.   Wilson   is  also 

Europe  is  familiar  with  public  men  taken  entering  a  school  of  patience.     A  more  or  less 

from  the  universities.     Oxford  has  long  been  ^"""8^  cc^peration  is  fundamental  to  the  practical 

»      .  1     t         .t          r  T»  •4.'  L     ^  1.  success  of  his  political  philosophy;  and  his  cntics, 

tue  dienshed  mother  of  British  statesmen,  ^^^ny  of  hie  fnends,  are  alive  to  this  matter.    His 

but  Europesms  are  more  vividly  aware  than  study  windows  have  been  open;  and  he  has  hitherto 

many   Americans  seem   to  be  how  great  a  done  his  work  as  the  hum  from  the  street  has 

no^Hty  it  is  m  the  United  States,  when,  as  reached  his  ears.    Will  he,  can  he  now,  distinguish 

.1      wMyT   s^'     s^  /^      St         *    •*.  r  ^L        <<*u  the  vanous  sounds  which  will  swell  into  a  roar  as, 

the  IVestmtnster  OazeUe  puts  it  further,     the  f^^  the  next  four  years,  he  marches  along  with  the 

ksuned  historian,  professor,  and  ex-college  nation? 
president  walks  into  the  White  House."    Of 

course,  Dr.  Wilson  did  not  step  directly  from  German  comment  is  represented  by  the 

Princeton    to    Washington.     He    did    good  pointof  view  of  the  Frani^/«^f/«rZei/ttng,  which 

service  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  refers  to  Dr.  Wilson  as  "an  independent 

meantime.      But   the    college   president   in  statesman  with  a  rich  mental  equipment  and 

politics  is  an  idea  that  will  not  yield  to  the  wide  views  who  will  strike  out  in  new  paths. 

European  mind.     *  ...  He  will  not  only  be  the  head  of  the 

British  comment  is  well  represented  by  the  government,  but  a  leader  in  American  politi- 

sentences  we  have  already  quoted  from  the  cal  thought." 

Wesiminsttr  GazeUe,  and  the  following,  from  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  some  of 

that  serious  weekly,  the  Spectator:  the  most  sincere  appreciation  of  Dr.  Wilson *s 

.    t.    u          L    1  I.  equipment  for  his  great  task  comes  from  the 

pJS"/nd  ':o^%tbTbe'^^cI;^fi^"^^^^^^^^  -^nsored  journals  of  Russia,  with  the  govern- 

describing  him  as  a  Conservative,  he  is  none  the  n^^nt  of  which  the  president-elect  will  have 

less  a  Coiiseryative  by  nature  and  invention — of  more  than  one  difficult  diplomatic  problem  to 

roursc,  mcaniiM:  thereby  a  statesman  of  modera-  solve.     It  pleases  the  Russian  press  a  good 

tion  Md  sound  sense.     He  is  also  a  man  whose  ^^^  ^^^  Governor  Wilson  is  not  a  profes- 

nuiid  has  been  trained  in  deahne  with  wide  issues  .       ,         i*^*  •            r^              .•                      ^u 

in  a  wide  way.     No  one  can  accuse  him  of  having  ^^^^^^    politician.      Commenting    upon    the 

aflowed  hii  intelligence  to  be  sapped  by  the  endless  election,  the  Ryetchy  of  St.  Petersburg,  the 

hcratiap  or  party  claptrap,  or  by  fixing  his  atten-  moderate  organ  of  the  Constitutional  Demo- 

lioo  adtty  on  party  issues.     He  is  an  historian  ^ratQ   «invQ' 

and  m  pAicaX  philosopher  in  the  best  sense,  and  ^^^^'    ^ 

he  wiO,  we  may  be  sure,  never  be  ensnared  by  the  _.           .      .     .^              ,  „,      .         .,..,         ,. 

pitfiA»    -wWch    engulf    so    many    machine-made  The  main  significance  of  WoodrowVVilson  Iks 

polk«|ftttr— men  who  believe  that  their  nostrums  .in  the  uncommon  personal  qualities  of  the 

vr  nft^r  ^"^^  and  tl^at  no  one  before  them  has  future  President.     He  will  enter  the  White  House 

beett  iKM  with  political  difficulties  so  tremendous  "ot  only  as  Democrat  of  the  party  type,  but  also 

a]id«0«ubUe.     Experience  of  the  past  may  some-  as  a  sincere,  honest  and  independent  progressist, 

tioKS  MCa^rse  a  man  for  action,  but  it  unquestion-  a"  enlightened  and  cultured  man,  and— what  may 

ably  4MidM  him,  and  what  America  wants  just  be  the  most  important— more  an  eminent  man  of 

nam  it  «tc*dying.  learning  and  writer  than  a  professional  politician. 

If  the  sinister  party  forces  will  not  paralyze  the 

A^«^.>«i.^*:^     -.-.       •  ^'        L      T>     r  will  and  the  initiative  of  the  future  president,  he, 

sympathetic  appreaation   by  Professor  ^^^y  be,  will  inaugurate  a  new  era  m  the  Initcd 

.\tfred  L»  P.  Dennis,  appears  in  the  current  States,  an  era  of  real  political  honesty. 


U6  THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

TOPICS   IN   THE   AMERICAN    MONTHLIES 

IN  the  treatment  of  big  world  problems  inquiry  into  "Syndicalism  and  its  Philoso- 
through  the  medium  of  the  review  article  phy,"  Ching  Chun  Wang's  "Plea  for  the 
the  American  magazinist  must  yield  the  palm  Recognition  of  the  Chinese  Republic,"  Ro- 
to his  British  brother.  As  is  stated  on  an-  land  G.  Usher's  "The  Balkan  Crisis," — each 
other  page,  it  is  to  the  great  English  reviews  of  these  articles  serves  to  remind  us  that  our 
that  we  turn  for  the  ablest  and  most  compre-  national  point  of  view  has  changed  since  we 
hensive  discussion  of  the  topics  of  the  day.  entered  the  group  of  world-powers.  "The 
The  American  monthly  magazine  has  little  Epic  of  the  Indian,"  by  Charles  M.  Harvey, 
in  common  with  the  English  re\aew,  and  al-  reviews  the  melancholy  record  of  our  dealings 
though  its  popular  circulation  and  prestige  with  the  red  man  and  John  Muir's  "Lessons 
are  far  greater,  even  in  England,  it  does  not  of  the  Wilderness"  reverts  to  the  days  of 
yet  speak  with  the  authoritative  tone  in  pioneering  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  venerable 
which  the  Quarterly  and  the  Contemporary  naturalist  as  a  boy  did  a  man's  work  on  the 
address  the  British  public.  farm.    The  series  of  pen  portraits  of  Confed- 

The  magazine,  edited  not  for  a  literary  erate  commanders,  by  a  Northern  writer, 
class,  but  for  every  man  or  woman  who  cares  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr.,  is  noteworthy.  I-ong- 
to  read  stories  or  look  at  pictures,  provides  street  was  described  in  December  and  J.  E.  B. 
primarily  for  the  entertainment  of  its  readers,   Stuart  in  January. 

but  it  does  not  stop  there.  It  seeks  to  impart  Among  our  popular  magazines  none  has 
instruction  and  sometimes  it  even  exhorts;  done  more  than  the  Century  in  the  cause  of 
but  its  prevailing  method  is  the  presentation  American  history  and  the  preservation  of 
of  facts  rather  than  arguments.  Our  maga-  authentic  accounts  of  important  events.  The 
zine  writers  are  not,  as  a  class,  able  dialecti-  Century's  great  series  of  Ci\i\  War  papers, 
dans.  They  have  no  special  skill  in  the  printed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  was  an 
polemics  of  the  printed  page.  Pamphleteer-  enterprise  imprecedented  in  the  history  of 
ing  is  becoming  a  lost  art  among  us.  The  magazine  publishing.  In  December  app>eared 
man  with  the  reporter's  instinct  for  news  two  articles  in  the  Cen/«ry's  "  After-the-War- 
and  a  Gradgrindish  passion  for  "facts"  is  Series,"  covering  the  impeachment  trial  of 
more  frequently  the  writer  of  the  typical  Andrew  Johnson,  the  causes  being  sketched 
magazine  contribution.  He  may,  and  usually  by  Gen  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  while  the  more 
does,  have  other  qualifications  for  the  task,  conservative  view  is  presented  by  Gen.  John 
but  these  he  must  have.  B.  Henderson,  the  only  survivor  of  the  seven 

Many  of  us  were  brought  up,  as  it  were.  Republican  Senators  whose  votes  prevented 
to  regard  the  Atlantic  Monthly  as  belonging  President  Johnson's  impeachment.  These 
in  a  class  by  itself  among  American  periodic-  contributions  are  followed  in  the  January 
als.  It  was  more  distinctively  literary  than  number  by  an  accoimt  of  the  trial,  largely 
any  other  magazine;  there  was  less  about  based  on  the  President's  notes  and  letters, 
it  to  remind  one  of  the  frankly  materialistic  and  an  anecdotal  sketch  of  Johnson.  The 
aspects  of  life.  That  is  true  of  the  Atlantic  editors  promise  for  subsequent  numbers  of 
to-day,  in  a  general  sense,  but  some  topics  the  magazine  papers  treating  of  the  later 
are  now  discussed  in  its  pages  that  have  an  aspects  of  "  Reconstruction  "  from  the 
unfamiliar  look  there.     Twenty  years  ago  Southern  viewpoint. 

the  Atlantic  was  not  giving  much  space  to  Other  Century  features  (for  December) 
"The  Drift  toward  Government  Ownership  are  Farnham  Bishop's  very  human  account 
of  Railways," — a  subject  admirably  treated  of  "The  End  of  the  Big  Job"  (Panama), 
in  the  December  number  by  a  railway  presi-  including  a  conversation  with  Colonel  Goeth- 
dent,  B.  L.  Winchell.  In  the  same  number  als;  a  wonderful  collection  of  photographs  of 
are  two  articles  on  the  new  science  of  eu-  the  heads  of  all  the  various  sects  now  resident 
genics  by  Samuel  George  Smith  and  Simeon  in  Jerusalem,  with  text  by  Thomas  E.  Green; 
Strunsky.  and  an  illuminating  article  on  "The  Trade  of 

The  January  Atlantic^  indeed,  suggests  the  Russia"  by  James  D.  Whelpley. 
London  reviews  in  the  range  of  international  The  publication  of  Explorer  Stefdnsson's 
questions  that  engage  the  expository  abili-  account  of  his  laborious  and  fruitful  quest 
ties  of  its  contributors.  Ferrero's  comments  in  the  Arcdc  has  been  begim  in  Harper's, 
on  European  war  prospects,  Arthur  Ruhl's  The  Stefansson-Anderson  expedition  differed 
survey  of  our  dealings  with  Colombia  in  re  from  former  undertakings  in  the  Arctic  in  that 
Panama,  Ernest  Dimnet's  thought-provoking  its  object  was  to  discover  people,  rather  than 
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lands.   Theexplorershopedto  find  tribes  who  press.     The  same  magazine  has  Christian 

had  never  seen  white  men  and  their  wish  was  Brinton's    *' Scandinavian    Painters   of   To- 

;^tified.     Several   theories  have  been  ad-  Day,"  with  reproductions  of  paintings  by 

v^anced  to  account  for  the  fact  that  some  of  leading  artists,  some  of  whom  are  represented 

these  people  were  of  fairer  complexion  than  in  the  exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 

is  usual   among   American   aborigines,   but  of  New  York. 

Mr.  StefSnsson's  own  hypothesis  is  reserved       McClure^s,  The  American ,  Munsey^Sy  Every- 

for  later  disclosure.  body*s,  and  Hearst's  Magazine  are  devoted 

Another  leading  feature  of  the  Christmas  for  the  most  part  to  peculiarly  American 

i7tff^*5  is  a  delightful  account  of  "  Cordova  topics.     In  McClure'Sy  for  example.  Burton 

and  the  Way  There"  by  W.  D.  Howells.  J.  Hendrick  tells  how  workmen's  compensa- 

lllustrations  in  tint  are  supplied  by  Norman  tion  for  industrial  accidents  is  provided  in 

Ining  Black.  the  State  of  Washington.     In  Everybody's^ 

Price   Collier's    articles  in   Scribner's   on  S.  H.  Wolfe  summarizes  the  methods  of  com- 

"Germany  and  the  Germans  from  an  Amer-  pensation  now  adopted  by  our  States  imder 

ican  Point  of  View"  are  notably  instructive,  these  broad  classifications:   The  Washington 

—especially  the  December  installment,  deal-  idea,  the  Ohio  idea,  the  New  Jersey  idea,  and 

ing  with  German  political  parties  and  the  the  Massachusetts  idea. 


A  HIGHER  COST  OF  LIVING  YET  TO  COME 


THE  fact  that  "things  are  not  what  they  the  prices  of  commodities  have  risen  because  the 

seem,"  in  every  case,  is  forcefuUy  illus-  P"f^  ^^^^f''  ^^^  "j^ "•    ^.^  ^^  "°  ^""F^  satisfactory 

^    .  J  .     '  u     T>     r    T     •        !?•  u         r  to  turn  it  about  and  say  that  the  price  of  labor  has 

trated  m  a  paper  by  Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of  ^isen  because  of  the  higher  prices  of  food  which 


Yale  on  the  high  cost  of  living,  contributed  have  driven  workmen  to  strike  for  higher  wages; 

to  the  North  American  Review.    The  man  in  or  that  the  cost  of  finished  products  has  risen  bc- 

the  street  has  been  laboring  under  the  illusion  ^^^^^  ^^^J"""^^  ^^  ''^^  material  has  risen,  or  vice 

.1.                           r^uL'u        i.    e  \'   *       u^  versa.     These  are  examples  of  circular  explana- 

Uttt  one  reason  of  the  high  cost  of  living  has  ^j^^s  ^^11  cartooned  by  the  picture  of  a  number  of 

been  the  increased  pnces  of  foods;  also  that  people  standing  in  a  circle  and  each  accusing  his 

while  the  prices  of  foods  have  augmented  neighbor;  the  consumer  blaming  the  retailer,  the 

ihCTC  has  been  a  scarcity  of  money  where-  retailer  the  middleman,  the  middleman  the  manu- 

..1   .              •          .* ^^L,  :4.:^    ^r  lir        d.,*.  lacturer,  the  manufacturer  the  producer,  the  pro- 

with  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life.     But  ^ucer  the  workman,  the  workman  the  irust,  the 

Professor  Fisher,  whose  authonty  to  speak  trust  the  extravagant  consumer,  etc.    Of  course 

on  the  subject  no  one  will  question,  makes  individual  prices  act  and  react  on  one  another  in 

the  following  assertion:  thousands  of  ways.     But  these  pushes  and  pulls 

^     .               *  between  different  commodities  do  not  raise  them 

The  prices  of  foods  constitute,  of  course,  a  very  all  any  more  than  pulling  on  our  bootstraps  will 

important  part  of  the  cost  of  living.     Yet  a  study  raise  us  from  the  ground.    The  causes  which  raise 

of  the  actual  statistics  reveals  the  surprising  fact  the  general  level  of  prices  are  as  distinct  from  those 

that  the  general  average  rise  in  the  price  of  food  which  change  individual  prices  as  are  the  causes 

has  little  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  general  affecting  the  tides  distinct  from  those  affecting 

average  level  of  all  prices.    This  fact  and  others  individual    waves.      The   ground-swell   or   ocean 

make  It  clear  that,  in  the  main,  the  rise  in  "the  cost  tides  of  prices  are  primarily  the  result  of  inflation 

of  living"  is  not  a  rise  peculiar  to  foods  or  other  of  some  kind. 

special    items    of    domestic    expenditure,    but    is  ^     . ,     cnhiprt  nf  inflation  Profp<;<M>r  Fisher 

merely  a  part  of  the  general  expansion  which  has  V^  ^^  subject  ot  inflation  I'roiessor  fisner 

been  going  on  and  is  still  to  go  on.  due  pnmarUy  wntes  at  considerable  length,  quotmg  some 

.  .  .  to  gold  inflation  and  the  extension  of  banking,  remarkable  statistics;  but  what  the  average 

,      ,,             J     xu         1              f  *u    u*  u  housekeeper  will  be  most  interested  in  will  be 

In  other  words,  the  real  cause  of  the  high  x^x^*             ^u           u    •                   r 

xii  vuiti  Tvyxvxo,  un^  ,      .jr  rp,     ^  g    ^  his  observations  on  the  purchasmg  power  of 

cost  of  hving  IS  too  much  gold.    The  Professor  ,      ,  ,,         He  «;avs • 

realizes  that  "this  is  a  difficult  conclusion  for  ^^^  ^^"^'^'    "^  ^>^^- 

many  people  to  accept:  it  is  difficult  to  see  The  forces  which  determine  the  purchasing  pow- 

*k^  LZ^/^(^^  *k^  ^w^  »»     Ti^  fK^,.^frv..<i  /-;*«o  er  of  the  dollar  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads: 

the  woods  for  the  trees.       He  therefore  cites  fi^st.  the  circulation  of  mediaof  exchange  (money 

some  of  the  common  explanations  of  the  rise  and  checks),  and.  second,  the  volume  of  trade  or 

of  prices,  which  "are  so  shallow  that  they  the  quantities  of  goods  bought  and  sold.     Every 

merely   need   to   be   stated   to   be   refuted.'*  increase  in  the  use  of  money  and  checks  tends  to 

Tt    .  1 1  inflate  prices,  while  every  increase  in  the  volume  of 

neieusus.  trade  tends  to  lower  prices.  ...  If  facilities  for 
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^N  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1912,  Gerhart  At  eighteen  the  lad,  who  had  always  displayed  tal- 

Hauptmann,  .Germany's'  most  distinguished  ent  for  modeling,  decided  on  a  sculptor's  career  and 

dramatic  poet,  celebrated  his  fiftieth  birthdav,  and  in  1880  he  entered  the  Royal  College  of  Art  in  Bres- 

on  that  d^  lie  received,  the  award  of  the  Nobel  lau.     Here  again  he  failed  to  impress  his  teachers. 

Prize  of  approximately  $40,000,  for  idealism  in  and  two  years  later  he  joined  his  brother  Kari  at 

literature.'  the  University  of  Jena,  where,  as  a  special  student. 

There  is  a  line  of  cleavage  in  the  crystal  of  this  he  had  the  pnvilege  of  hearing  lectures  by  Haeckel 

poet's  genius,  dividing  it  into  the  harshly  realistic  and  Eucken. 

on  one  side  and  ideal ,  poetic  symbolism  on  the  But  academic  life  failed  to  hold  his  restless  spirit 

other,  and  thb  cleavage  admirers  of  one  or  the  and  we  next  find  him  a  passionate  pilgrim   to 

other  aspect  persist  in  regarding  as  a  flaw.  Italian  shrines  of  beauty. 

.  Hence  the  contr^ersy  which  has  raged  about 

his  work  ever  since  the  day,  now  more  than  a  earlier  plays 
score  of  years  ago,  when  he  flungf  to  the  world  the 

flaming  ihdictment  6f  social  injustice  and  economic  Meanwhile,  the  literary  impulse  began  to  assert 

oppression  embodied  in  the  brutal  realbm  of  "The  itself  and   ne  thought  to  satisfy  his  nature   by 

Weavers,"  the  incendiary  play  of  which  Francisque  becoming  an  actor,  a  plan  which  came  to  nothing 

Sarcey  said  that  "no  government  which  had  not  practically,   but  doubtless  influenced  him    in  his 

gone  mad  would  allow  this  piece  to  be  played  later  dramatic  writings, 

before  the  mob."  In   1885,   the  year  of   his   marriage  to   Marie 

But  above  its  dark  waters  unfolds  the  exquisite  Thienemann,   who  had   nursed  him  through   an 

blossom  of  human  compassion  as  a  lily  spreads  illness  in  Rome,  the  young  man  definitely  cast  in 

its  shining  petals  above  the  slime  and  scum  of  a  his  lot  with  literature  by  the  publication  of  his  first 

noisome  pool.  work,  " Promethidenlos,"  whose  hero  "vacillates 

Again  m  the  more  recent  play,  "The  Rats,"  we  between  poetry  and  sculpture,  but  is  able  to  give 
find  a  frightful  and  revolting  picture  of  those  himself  freely  to  neither  art  because  of  his  over- 
rodent  human  animals  that  are  gnawing  at  the  whelming  sense  of  social  injustice  and  human 
foundations    of    society.     Yet    another    French  suffering." 

critic,   Henri  Guilbeaux,   finds  in  it  qualities  of  He  now  resided  in  Berlin  and  became  a  leading 

"strength  and  rhythm,  light  and  life."  spirit  among  the  group  of  young  writers  who  about 

And  in  the  religious  novel,  "The  Fool  in  Christ,"  this  time  began  to  be  known  as  the  naturalistic 
published  a  year  or  two  ago,  many  serious- minded  school.  This  movement  dominated  German  liter- 
persons  find  a  noble  embodiment  of  the  true  Christ  ature  for  a  few  years,  despite  the  bitterness  with 
spirit,  while  the  equally  serious-minded  Mr.  which  many  critics  attacked  its  matter  and  its 
Joyce  Kilmer  regards  it  as  "  frankly  and  repulsively  methods. 

blasphemous."  But,  though  Hauptmann  was  its  acknowledged 

leader,  it  ceased  to  be  an  adequate  vehicle  for  the 

BOYHOOD  AND  YOUTH  spiritual   energies  of  this   creative   mind,   which 

found  fuller  utterance  in  the  symbolic  idealism  of 

The  ancestry,  the  early  environment,  and  the  the    drama-poems,     "The     Sunken     Bell"     and 

subsequent  career  of  Hauptmann  shed  much  li^ht  "Hannele's    Himmelsfahrt"    (Heavenly    Pilgrim- 

on  this  singular  combination  of  characteristics,  age).     Both  of  these  are  well  known  to  playgoers 

Born  in  the  tiny  village  of  Obersalzbrunn,  amid  in  America,  the  former  having  been  presented  bv 

the  poetic  beauty  of  the  Silesian  mountains,  he  Mr.  Sothern,  and  the  latter  by  Mrs.  riske.    BotK 

springs  of  sturdy  peasant  stock.    His  grandfather,  display  the   minute  observation  and  the  careful 

Ehrenfried,  felt  in  his  own  person  the  cruel  trials  technique  of  the  realistic  school,   but  both   are 

that  beset  the  Silesian  weavers,  but  had  sufficient  illumined  by  those  loftier  aspirations  of  the  soul 

energy  and  good  fortune  to  change  his  occupation,  implied  in  the  term  idealism,  and  in  contrast  to 

He  became  a  waiter,  and  later  an  indei>endent  and  the  rough  coarse  dialect  of  "The  Weavers"  we 

thrifty  innkeeper.  find  in  each  of  these  exquisite  passages  of  poetic 

This  business  was  inherited  by  the  poet's  father,  diction  where  the  Teutonic  tongue  is  attuned  to  a 

Robert   Hauptmann,   a   man   of   "solid   and   not  smooth  and  singing  sweetness  whose  vocal  har- 

uncultivated  understanding,"  who  married  Marie  monies  haunt  the  inner  ear  as  their  lovely  imagery- 

Straehler,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  pious  Mora-  haunts  the  inner  vision, 

vian  households  of  Silesia.  In  "Lonely  Lives"  we  find  another  phase  of  the 

Gerhart  attended  the  school  in  his  native  village  struggle  in  the  author's  soul.     Its  theme  is  the 

till  he  was  twelve,  when  he  was  sent  to  Breslau  for  struggle   of   individualism   against   environment, 

four  years.    He  was  accounted  an  idle  pupil  in  both  and    its    hero    is,    like    Hauptmann    himself,    an 

places,    hence    his    father,    who    had    meanwhile  '*  Ueberganf^smensch,*'  a  "transition-man,"  to   use 

become  less  prosperous,  withdrew  him  at  sixteen  the  expressive  German  phrase, 

and  determined   to  make  a   farmer  of  him,   for  One  of  the  poet's  admirers  and  disciples  gives  a 

which  reason  he  went  to  live  with  a  pious  uncle,  glowing  account  of  his  personality  in  this   period 
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of  ibe  '9o's — the  delicate,  ardent, 
crowned  by  nusaea  of  fair  hair  and  lit  by  eyes  of 
Wue  fire.  He  describes  very  tcllingty  the  effect 
produced  by  the  first  reading  of  "  Hannele  "  on  the 
day  the  poet  finished  it  after  weeks  of  a  spiritual 
ira\-ail    which   left   deep-graved   marks   upon   his 


The  coterie  of  writers  who  had  gathered  about 
him  in  tlw  old  home  in  the  Silesian  mountains  were 
met  in  the  garden  one  afternoon  when  the  poet 
rushed  out  to  them  crying' that  his  work  was 
finisbed.  Tbcy  listened  spellbound  and  in  rapt 
enthusiasm  while  he  poured  forth  the  moving 
«ory  of  the  aufferines  of  the  orphan  child  with 
whofie  prototype  in  the  streets  of  the  village  they 
<cre  all  familiar. 

71>e  time  is  not  ripe  for  a  consideration  of  all  the 
influcoccs.  spiritual  and  material,  public  and  do- 
mestic, that  have  molded  the  pla.itic  soul  of  this 

But  it  may  be  mentioned  briefly  that  his  hrst 
nuiriage  was  dissolved,  and  that  a  later  union 
•t-ith  a  woman  who  was  herself  highly  gifted,  a 
crlebralcd  violinist,  aeems  to  have  brought  peace 
into  his  life. 

Hauptmann  has  suffered  much  from  that  morbid 
Miper-seoaitiveness  to  criticism  so  often  found  in 
men  downed  with  the  exquisite  impressibility  of 

"GABRIEL  schilling's  flight" 

This  explains,  perhaps,  the  fact  of  hb  with' 
boUiog  from  the  public  for  six  years  his  latest 
play,  '^Gabriel  Schilling's  Flight."  Not  until  last 
wmnter  did.  he  permit  its  presentation,  and  then 
ihe  premiere  tooli  place,  not  on  ihc  adequate  stage 
ol  a  Berlin  theater,  but  in  the  so-called  Goethe's 
Tkater.  at  Lauchstadt,  some  miles  distant.  The 
fvtnl,  however,  roused  widespread  interest,  and 
tlie  leading  critics  and  other  literati  of  Germany 
attended. 

The  dramatist  was  greeted  with  a  personal 
oi'ation  which  must  have  been  peculiarly  eratcful, 
coming  from  so  brilliant  an  audience  and  one  no 
largely  composed  of  "intellectuals." 

This  reception,  however,  did  not  save  it  from  the 
attack  he  evidently  dreaded.  One  critic  writing 
in  a  leading  magazine,  declared  it  old-fashioned 
and  tiresome,  saying  it  should  have  appeared 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  before,  during  the  reign  of 
"naituralism,"  to  have  any  hope  of  success.  But 
another  well-known  critic,  in  another  leading 
magazine  expresses  his  admiration  in  a  charming 
■oetaphor.  saying  that  not  since  "Lonel>[  Lives" 
ha*  Hauptman  plunged  so  profoundly  into  the 
human  soul,  "  bnnging  from  its  depths  nandf  uls  of 
pearl*— or  are  they  but  crystallired  tears? " 

This  play  will  undoubtedly  rouse  interest  in 
.America.  It  is  to  be  produced  in  German  in 
New  York  in  February,  and  with  the  name-part 
taken  by  Mr.  Rudolf  Christians  of  the  Court 
Theater  of  Berlin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
actors  of  the  modern  German  stage. 


works  now  being  issued  by  the  ]>ublishing  hou.sc 
u(  B.  Huebsch. 

Gabriel    Schilling    is  a    miserable   weakling,   a 
painter  in  early  middle  life  who  has  fallen  into  a 

\-acillati< 

with  a  dull  and  uncongenial  wife  and  has  sought 

refuge  from  the  banality  of  her  society  in  that  of  a 


brilliant  but  unscrupuloL 
Elias,  who  poses  for  him 
the  father. 

Hb  "flight"  is  from  the  importunities  of  wife 
and  mistress,  from  the  latter  of  whom  he  has 
hnally  resolved  to  cut  loose.  He  takes  refuge  on 
an  island  in  the  Baltic,  where  he  is  the  guest  of  his 
faithful  friend,  the  sculptor,  Professor  Mfiurer, 
who  is  represented  as  a  man  of  contrasting  char- 
acter— strong  in  body,  soul,  and  mind  as  poor 
Gabriel  is  weak. 

For  a  few  days  he  is  happy  in  the  hope  of  regain- 
ing health  and  courage  ana  in  the  congenial  society 
of  MSurcr  and  of  Lucie  Heil.  a  brilliant  young 
violinist,  between  whom  and  Maurer  there  exists 
the  trinity  of  a  perfect  love. 

But  Hanna  seeks  him  out  and  easily  rcfastens  her 
chains  on  her  willing  victim,  in  spile  of  Maurcr's 
remonstrance,  (iabnel's  broken  body  succumbs  to 
a  sudden  seizure  and  Dr.  Rasmussen  is  summoned 
hastily  from  Berlin.  The  physician  naturally  ad- 
vises the  'nife  and  she  accompanies  him. 

Thus  arrives  the  climax  of  the  play  in  its  strong- 
est scene — a  battle  of  scathing  insults  and  re- 
proaches between  the  two  women,  whose  fury  is 
unchecked  even  when  the  sick  man,  roused  by  the 
violence  of  their  mutual  imprecations,  appears 
staggering  in  the  doorway. 

Overwhelmed  with  shame  and  disgust  he  de- 
mands from  the  doctor  "  Poison,  a  powerful 
poison."  after  ciclaiming.  pathetically  enough,  if 
unconvincingly,  that  he  Had  not  meant  to  do 
wrong  and  cause  such  misery. 

A  few  hours  later  in  a  state  of  semi-delirium  he 
wanders  from  the  house  and  flings  himself  into 
the  sea.  Meanwhile,  however,  an  episode  has 
occurred  which  throws  into  strong  relief  the  con- 
trasting character  of  Lucie. 

Hanna's  companion,  another  clever  Russian, 
belongs  to  that  type  of  modern  Delilah  who  shears 
the  locks  of  strong  men  by  fulsome  flatter}-  and 
insidiously  soul-sapping  adulation — ^a  tyix>  familiar 
enough   in  the  studios,   universities,  and  (onRrc 
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gations  of  America.     She  promptly  lays  siege  to  wonderful  poetic  beauty  and  symbolism.     In  the 

the  famous  sculptor,  who  as  promptly  succumbs,  center  of  the  stage  is  a  huge  artificial  flower  in 

Lucie  supports  this  unlooked  for  defection  with  a  whose  center  squats  a  monster  spider, 

noble  fortitude  and  a  dispassionate  reasonableness  The  dancer,  whose  exquisite  sylph-like  body  is 

— though  she  cannot  suppress  a  few  justly  caustic  clad  in  floating  gauzes  shot  with  gold,  represents 

remarks  to  the  new  siren  on  the  subject  of  mascu-  an  elf  lured  by  the  perfume  and  beauty  of  the 

line  instability.  flower  at  first  and  suddenly  repelled  by  the  sight 

The  hideous  quarrel-scene  has  a  powerful  effect  of  the  lurking  danger.  In  the  second  phase  of  the 
on  all  the  spectators.  It  brings  Maurer  to  his  dance,  the  elf  again  seeks  the  flower,  but  this  time 
senses  with  a  realization  of  Lucie's  worth,  and  lured  by  the  mingled  fascination,  of  fear,  horror, 
Lucie  is  moved  to  reflection  on  the  shipwrecking  and  curiosity.  In  the  third  phase  she  seeks  to 
folly  of  women  who  have  neither  material  nor  escape,  but  is  drawn  closer  and  closer  by  the  float- 
spiritual  independence  of  existence,  but  fasten  like  ing  filaments  of  the  web,  until  she  lies  bound  and 
harpies  on  some  man,  to  their  own  ruin,  or  his,  helpless  at  the  mercy  of  her  evil  captor, 
or  both.             ^                                                      ^  Frederic  is  penetrated  with  a  sudden  and  irre- 

She  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  her  profession,  sistible  passion  by  the  mingled  beauty  and  sensu- 

with  its  absorbing  interests,  honorable  ambitions,  ousness  of  the  dancer,  and  the  powerful  pathetic 

and  personal  independence.    Even  if  the  man  she  appeal    of    her    helplessness.     He    abandons    his 

has  loved  and  trusted  to  the  uttermost  should  practice,  puts  his  three  children  in  a  school,  bids 

play  her  false  her  life  will   not  suffer  ultimate  a  hearty  good-bye  to  his  parents  and  takes  passage 

wreck.     Very  joyously,  however,  she  welcomes  the  on  the  g(X)d  ship  Roland,  on  which  the  dancer  and 

return  of  his  allegiance.  her   fatner   have  embarked   to   fill   a   vaudeville 

engagement   in   America.     The   book   is   fraught 

HAUPTMANN  AS  A  NOVELIST, — " ATLANTIS"  with  incident  and  rich  in  character-study,  as  well 

as  in  those  curious  dreams  we  have  referred  to 

This  brief  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  ^^Y^'  !>"*  throurii  all  the  central  theme  is  Fred- 
some  account  of  the  novel  "Atlantis,"  which  is  *^""^  ?  ^"■"Kgte  with  his  passion  for  Ing'Berd,  a 
shortly  to  be  issued  by  Fischer  of  Berlin,  after  Pa^s.on  *rhich  survives  even  the  girl  s  unblushing 
running  serially  in  the  B«r/»«<rrttge6/a«.  but  which  confession  of  a  past  life  rivalhng  that  of  Uis  or 
has  al^y  appeared  in  English,  thanks  to  the  P'l^"1'  ^S'*  her  cynical  avowal  that  she  would 
enterprise  of  tfilAmerican  publisher,  and  the  dili-  'X^^'^  disreputable  and  enjoy  life  to  the  utmost 
gencerf  the  tran8Utor8.Adele  and  Thomas  Seltzer.'  J,***"  ^  highly   respected   and   bored   to  death. 

It  is  understood  to  be  semi  autobioeraohical  '^'■^"^"c  realizes  that  he     has  set' his  all  on  noth- 

and  U  of  particular  interest  bemuse  it  emlbodie^  l"^'"  b"t  finds  himself  still  enmeshed  by  the  float- 

unne  of  thV  author's  experiences  during  hb  visit  '"O"''  clinging  web  of  her  lure, 

to  America  about  twenty  years  aeo  f!  meets  with  wreck — a  sceae  descnbed 

Atlantis,  the  fabled  sunken  contWnt  of  the  an-  'Iji'  *l'""i')K,  viyidness.     Frederic  and  Ingigerd, 

.ienu,  is  the  term  employed  for  that  dream-world  *"^ *  ^T^i" if  ?  tS"^ *v  "u'S"^'-^''*  p  tf iT 

l*yofid  the  grave  into  which  the  hero  penetrates  changes  to  the  life  ,n  New  York  descnbed  inTart  II. 

during  sleep  and  during  the  peculiar  s^zures  or  Jredencis  received  into  a  colony  of  German 

trancS.  to  which  he  is  subject,  ^d  during  which  he  ''^f^  "»  "f '•"=."'•  J>»ere  he  finds  both  old  friends 

1.  gifted  with  a  sort  of  s^ond  sight.  V^ai^""'  ■  l"««^^'  ^"j"^  T^'^k''  y"'"'"=^'"« 

Th«e  dreams  or  visions,  ingeniously  concocted  headliner  is  tremendously  enhanced  by  the  sensa- 

of  (act  and  fancy  as  they  are.  the  present  reviewer  *'°"*'   shipwreck,  refuses  to  renounce  the  career 

finds  the  least  attractive  and  the  most  uncon-  f"?^  excitement  both  intoxicates  her  senses  and 

vincing   portions   of   the   book.     Profoundly   im-  ''?"ers  her  vanity   and  she  and  *«r  Wanapsr  are 

portant  ^Frend  has  taught  us  to  consider  actual  nf*c"p*'JJ''/i°y  ![''*''i  ^^^ 'vk^'*  '^^±*'V™  *™* 

S^s  in  their  bearing  on  the  physiological  and  t^e  S  P,  C  C.  is  decided  m  the  favor  oPthe  former 

psychological  sUte  of  tlie  indivicTual.  the  artificial  J'-V  t***  intervention  of   the  Mayoiswho  derides 

|Lm  inbound  to  «.main  a  factitious  and  lifeless  '^IJ^^^^^Cn^,:^^^,  *>"*  "^^^  ^  "^ 

A  far  better  title  would  be  the  "The  Spider's  .    f '?'*?"?  ''^  ^f^  *"!«  t^  ^?  >ef.^e  the  stage, 

Web,"  as  the  following  brief  analysis  will  show:  ^ut  feels  her  refusal     sets  him  free  -though  we 

The  hero.  Frederic  von  Kammacher.  a  physi-  ^°  "°t  h^/R  believing  that  the  beautiful  sculptress 

„: i„^!_:„i„^.t  „f  „,„„:„„  ,„j  ,  JL,„  u\„v.u,  he  has  met  in  the  artists  colony  and  under  whose 

.  ^^.^1?  .^  ^^vor^I^^nf  ;f ^rt   ^tltftl  inspiration  he  has  been  developing  a  latent  ability 

Hu«:cptible  to  the  expressions  of  art,  desp^^^^^  H  ^^,  j^  ^  determining  factor  fn  this.    Shortly 

T«ntific   tastes     finds    himself   at    31    sudden y  j        he  breaks  down  under  the  load  of  all  he  h^ 

<a.ii;ht  in  a  mesh  of  circumstance  which  abruptly  ^^^      ^  j^    ,     f     ,.,   .                ^    ^        ^ 

*  hr^T^  one  phase  of  his  career.    The  lovely  young  ^    *^*^^  """  ""'^'^  ^^  '^*  "'^      **"  «i.i.«viv  w«  ^jpuviu 

Hif#    to  whom  he  had  been  united  several  years  ^^l'   i        ..v  i  c                   u-         r  i    *i.         u  •*. 

\0'ii^i'  h;iH  \H'rnm^  honeiossiv  insane  and  a  treatise  ^"^  l>eautiful  Eva  nurses  him  safely  through  it 

^  \m^.  h.iH  ^^*;«'"f  ^^I^^^^^^^  and  on  his  recovery  he  learns  that  his  unhappy  wife. 

tjit  n  huftttttMifi  new  discovery  m  bacteriology,  by  ,       .      ..               ^  u        ^^     j     ...     u                 •^*.  J 

wl...  h  hi:  harl  fondly  hoped  to  establish  his  reputa-  ^^R"^  '•'^  ""'"  "'  »'«'"  attendants,  has  committed 

ti'/fj,  \ui^  Itt-iin  received  with  jeers  by  his  scientific  ^^^S}  ^,'    .      _           ,         ,  .       •  «...     i       j    u     •     i 

- ..,,.  .,^-r*.  Cni^hcd  by  domestic  misfortune  and  dis-  .F.^dcnc  emerges  from  his  spiritual  andphys.cal 

.  r. .;;.-.;  .r,  t  U.-  .-yc-s  of  the  public  he  is  in  a  spiritual  <^^'?  P"^^^^  and  restored.     He  is  umted  to  the 

-v...;;...n.  *t.i.h  mak.-s  it  exceptionally  elisy  for  adnnrable  Eva  and  the  two  return  to  make  their 

,  i.   v., .s.  .A  ;.„  unworthy  love  to  enter  his  veins.  ^''Tu     ^'^''""Y-     '"  E^'  **  '^Jt''"^  "^'''  ''^ 

il.    h..  «...  a.   ih,:  Kunstlerhaus  in  Berlin  a  ^"^  Hauptmanns  conception  of  the  fine  strong 

,i,^rv.l.>.i-  ..,„',-,!i.:<lanrc.  called  "Mara,  or  the  P^^™    T"*"   "kJ*    1    ?^V    ^    helpmeet 

s:,..,..r^    \i.. ..,..;    Kiv<-n    by    a    sixtecn-year-old  because  she  is  capable  of  standing  alone. 

Svbt'h.-h  y)r\,  \iiy\y*^(\  Hahlstrom.  .**i*it>a^w.tw         ». .»x       .  p«__ 

,  .        /                       *   .1-       1                                           f  » Atlantis.  By  Gerhart  Johann  Robert  Hauptmann.  Trans- 

i  Iwj  «i«  ;*•  riivivi*  iA   thH  clance  is  a   passage  of  lat«d  by  Adele  and  Thomas  Seluer.  B.W.  Huebsch.  $1.60. 


NEW  BOOKS  ON  RELIGIOUS  THEMES 


'T'HE  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  work  of 

-*-    the  Chrisdaa  church  to-day  is  its  already  keen, 
and   ever    sharpening;  appreciation   of   the  social 
problems  that  face  our  generation. 
2d  ^J^    Theology  has  indeed  begun  its  de- 
scent  from  the  "theorizing  of  the 
steeple  top"  to  the  need  of  hungry  humanity  at 
■IS  door.      Modern  Christianity,  says  Dr.  Samuel 
G.  Smith   (of  the  Department  of  Sociology,  Uni- 
viersity  of  Minnesota)    in  his  new  book  "Democ- 
racy and  the  Church,"'  has  been  the  mother  of  the 
great  social  movementa  of  our  times. 

"Stupid  critics  have  railed  against  the  church 
because  it  did  not  always  move  at  once  as  one  mass 
in  favor  of  every  great  and  good  cause,  ft  were 
foolish  to  expect  it.  We  have  prophets  and  re- 
formers simply  because  masses  of  men  do  not  move 
ratity  and  love  their  traditions.  The  glory  of  the 
drarch  is  not  tftat  she  was  always  encamped  in  full 
lorre  on  c\-ery  battle  line,  but  rather  that  she  gave 
binh  to  the  new  leaders,  furnished  them  with 
their  ideas,  developed  for  them  their  character. 

provided  their  inspiration,  and  was  the  recruiting 

ground  for  their  battalions." 

Dr.  Smith's  book  is  based  on  a  course  of  lectures 

on  affiled   Christianity  delivered  several  years 

ago  at  Bangor  Theological  Seminary. 


u  Chris 


n  Sund  paint  " 


Rau^henbusch's  series  of  books  on  social- religious 
subjects,  the  two  former  being  entitled  "Christian- 
ity and  the  Social  Crisis"  and  "Prayers  of  the 
Social  Awakening."  He  entitles  this  new  book 
"Christianizing  the  Social  Order."'  It  is  a  vigor- 
ous indictment  of  the  collective  sins  of  our  age. 
For  the  past  ten  years,  says  Dr.  Rauschenbusch, 
our  nation  has  been  under  conviction  of  sin.  We 
have  now  begun  to  realize  this.  "The  old  leaders 
of  the  people  are  stumbling  off  the  stage  bewildered; 
there  is  a  new  type  of  leaders  and  they  and  the 
people  seem  to  understand  each  other  as  if  by 
magic."  Dr.  Rauschenbusch,  who,  it  will  l>e 
remembered,  is  Professor  of  Church  ilistorj-  at 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  magazines  during  the 
past  few  years,  always  in  clean-cut,  \-igorous  ac- 
cents arraigning  national  dereliction  of  duly. 

Father  Bernard  Vaughan,  the  celebrated  English 
Jesuit  prelate,  scholar,  and  author,  has  gathered 


i   the  Cbuich.      By   S 
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which  were  originally  preached  in  the  spring  of  A  number  of  scholarly  treatises  on  biblical  his- 

191 2,  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in   New  York,  tory  in  the  light  of  modern  scientific  antiquarian 

Father  Vaughaii  considers  from  the  standpoint  of  research  include:  "Ex:ce  Deus,  Studies  of  Primi- 

the  orthodox  Catholic  layman  whether  Socialism  tive    Christianity."     (Open    Court 

and  Christianity  are  opposed  to  each  other,  wheth-  Hiito^        Publishing  Company)   by  William 

er   Socialism    would   serve   to   redress   industrial  Benjamin  Smith;  "Cuneiform  Paral- 

wrongs,  and  what  attitude  Christianity  ought  to  lels  to  the  Old  Testament,"  (Eaton  8l  Mains)  by 

take  toward    the    Socialistic   movement.     While  Robert  W.   Rogers;   **  Development  of  Religious 

stating  the  principles  and  progress  of  Socialism  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt,"  (Scribner's)  by  Fred- 

with  a  fullness  and  fairness  not  usually  character-  erick  Jones  Bliss;  "Historical  Setting  of  the  Early 

istic  of  ecclesiastical  writers,  he  comes  to  the  con-  Ck)spel,"(Elaton&  Mains)  by  Thomas  Cuming  Hall; 

elusion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Catholics  everywhere  "The  International  Bible  Dictionary,"  illustrated, 

to  point  out  that  Socialism  is  "economically  un-  (The  John   C.   Winston   Co.)   edited   by  F.   M. 

sound,  philosophically  false,  and  ethically  wrong."  Peloubet  and  Alice  D.  Adams;  "The  New  Light 

"Badintheory,  it  would  be  even  worse  in  practice,"  on  the  Old  Truth,"   (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  by 

is  the  general  verdict  of  this  clerical  writer.  Charles  Allen  Dinsmore;  "Intellectual  Religion," 

(Sherman,   French    &  Co.)  by    Thomas    Curran 

The  relations  of  Christianity  to  the  labor  move-  Ryan;  "Revelation  and  its  Record,"   (Sherman, 

ments  of  to-day  are  discussed  in  a  little  volume  by  French  &  Co.)  by  William  W.  Guth;  "The  Reli- 

William  Morris  Balch,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  gious  Forces  of  the  United  States,"   (Scribner's) 

Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Service.     He  en-  by    H.    K.    Carroll;    "Biblical    and    Theological 

deavors  to  enforce  the  urgent  social  mission  of  the  Studies,"  (Scribner's)    by   the    Members   of   the 

church  and  to  indicate  "the  critical  duties  thrust  Faculty  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  "The 

upon  us  by  the  labor  problem."*  Meaning  of  God  in  Human  Experience,"   (Yale 

University   Press)   by  William   Ernest   Hocking; 

For  the  purpose  of  setting Jorth  "the  absolute  "Mountams  of  the  Bible,"  (Sherman,  French  & 

adequacy  of  the  revelation  of  Christ  to  the  needs  Co.)  by  J.  J.  Summerbell;  "The  Christian  View  of 

of   mankind — modern   as   well   as   ancient,"    Dr.  the  Old  Testament,"  (Eaton  &  Mains)  by  Freder- 

George  Holley  Gilbert  has  prepared  ick  Carl  Eiselen;  "Suggestions  for  the  Spiritual 

5x?ESt '^  a  second  volume  in  his  series  on  the  Life,"  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.)  by  George  Lansine 

personality  of  Jesus.    Other  recently  Raymond;    "Christian    Thought    Since    Kant,' 

issued  books  attempting  to  set  forth  the  ethical  and  (Scribner's)  by  Edward  Caldwell  Moore;  "  The  Holy 

social  significance  of  Christ's  life  and  personality  to  Christian  Church,"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.)  by  R. 

the  world  of  modern  men  are:    "If  Christ  Were  M.Johnston;  "The  Medieval  Church  Architecture 

King,"  by  Albert  E.  Waffle,  (Griffith  &  Rowland  of   England,"  (Macmillan)    by   Charles   Herbert 

Press);  "The  Heart  of  the  Christian  Message,"  by  Moore;  "Great  Religions  of  the  World,"  (Harper 

George  A.  Barton,  (Macmillan);  "The  Doctrine  of  &  Brothers)  a  collection  of  articles  by   various 

the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ,"  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Mackin-  authorities  on  religious  subjects,  and  "Our  Growing 

tosh,  being  one  of  the  International  Theological  Li-  Creed,"  (Scribner's)  by  William  D.  McLaren, 

brary,  (Scribner's);  "Was  Christ  Divine?"  by  Wil-  Three  volumes    of    the    International    Critical 

liam  W.  Kinsley,  (Sherman,  French  &  Co.);  "The  Commentary  come  to  us  from  Scribner's.     The\' 

Master  of  the  Feast,"  by  Wilson  R.  Steady,  (George  treat  the  Johannine  Epistles  (edited  by  Dr.  A.  E. 

W.  Jacobs  &  Co.);  "Some  Moral  Reasons  for  Belief  Brooke);  1  hessalonians  (edited  by  James  Everett 

in  the  Godhead  of  Jesus   Christ,"   by  George  P.  Frame);  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  and  Jonah 

Mains,  (Eaton  &  Nlains);  and  *iThe  Man  of  No  (edited  by  Drs.  H.  G.  Mitchell,  John  M.  Smith, 

Sorrows,"  by  Coulson  Kernahan,  (Cassell  &  Co.).  and  Julius  A.  Bewer). 


SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  DISCUSSION 


'^r*HE  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield  is  one  of  those  field  chiefly  insists  upon  is  such  a  readjustment  of 
■*■  members  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  whose  our  industrial  organization  as  shall  secure  the  con- 
absence   from  the   Sixty-third    will    be    sincerely  servation  of  the  human  forces  not  less  than  the 

regretted    not   only   by   his   fellow  material.    He  declares  that  in  the  scientific  devel- 

Rcform        Democrats,  but  by  many  members  opment  of  our  industries  many  of  us  have  stopped 

of   the    opposition.      Mr.    Redfield  too  soon.    "The  man  is  infinitely  well  worth  study 

has  for  many  years  been  a  manufacturer  and  his  and   infinitely   more  difficult  to  study  than  the 

grasp  of  present-day  economic  and  industrial  prob-  machine."    It  is  well  enough  to  see  that  employees 

lems  has  made  his  service  in  Congress  exceptionally  give  full  hours  of  labor  each  day,  but  there  arc 

valuable,  not  only  to  his  constituents,  but  to  the  many,  employers,   who,   while   insisting  on  this, 

entire  country.     An  outline  of  his  views  on  some  fail  to  consider  whether  their  employees  are  in 

of  the  more  pressing  of  these  problems  is  set  forth  fit  condition  to  do  a  day's  work,  or  whether  the 

in  a   little   book  entitled   "The   New   Industrial  conditions  for  which  they  themselves  are  respon- 

Day."*   Throughout  this  work  there  is  a  distinc-  sible.  permit  the  employee  to  put  forth  his  oest 

tive  note  of  sympathy  with  all  industrial  workers,  efforts.     In  answer  to  those  who  ask  about  the 

whether  employers  or  employees.    What  Mr.  Red-  closed  shop,  Mr.  Redfield  says:  "  I  do  not  approve 

^Christianity  and  the  Labor  Movement.    By  wiiiiam  M^  the  act  of  any  man  or  men  who  would  deny  to 

^^-  x?^^"^  ^i^JTA"'  ^'^°*^wm.^:S>  ^^U^tF'xA  't^k-  another  the  right  to  work  at  any  lawful  occupa- 

sThe  New  Industrial  Day.    By  William  C.  Rodfleid.    The      .  ,  ,»  .  ,  u   ^  u-.  J.:\\ 

Century  Company.    21.3  pp.    $1.25.  tion  when,  where,  and  for  whatever  wage  he  will. 


SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  DISCUSSION 


Still  leas  do  I  approve  the  continuous  making  of 
profits  where  wages  or  working  conditions  exist 
that  (-lamp  manhood  or  degrade  womanhood  or 
stunt  childhood.  I  recall  no  policy  ever  avowed 
b>'  bbor  that  is  a  worse  offense  than  the  sweat 

In  "Tbe  New  Competition"'  Mr.  Arthur  Jerome 
Eddy  examines  the  conditions  underlying  the 
change  in   the   commercial  and   industrial   world 

from  a  competitive  to  a  co6perati\'e 

JiX^  basis.  Much  that  Mr.  Eddy  says 
about  the  open  price  will  te  new 
to  thooe  readers  who  have  had  the  impression  that 
the  open  price  was  already  universally  adopted. 
Mr.  Eddy  means  by  open  price  exactly  what  the 
mrds  signify,  "the  price  that  is  known  to  both 
competilors  and  customers,  that  is  marked  in  plain 
Bgures  wlierevcr  practicable  on  every  article  pro- 
duced, that  is  accurately  printed  in  every  price- 
Ksi  issued — ^a  price  about  wnich  there  is  no  secrecy, 
no  c\'asions,  no  preferences."  Mr  Eddy  makes  it 
clear  that  what  he  has  in  mind  is  something  far 
dtSerent  from  the  fixed-price  policy  long  in  vogue. 
-As  he  puts  it,  the  secret  price  is  the  mark  of  the 
old  false  competition:  the  fixed  price  is  the  mark 
of  the  illegal  combination,  suppressed  competition: 
iheopen  price  is  the  mark  of  the  new,  true  competi- 
tion. Mr.  Eddy  has  based  his  conclusions  on  the 
uprtations  of  a  number  of  open-price  associations 
which  have  tested  his  theories  in  practice. 


From  bia  experience  in  association  with  banking 

bouses  en^ged  in  the  business  of  buying  and  sell- 

Ti^  rorpoiation  securities  and  as  a  lawyer  occupied 

^.    in  working  out  the  financial  a rrange- 

"5£22"  ments  of  corporations,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lyon,  Professor  of  Finance  in  the 
.KiDoa  Tuck  School  of  Administration  and  Finance, 
of  Dartmouth  College,  has  written  "Capitaliza- 
tion: A  Book  on  Corporation  Finance."'  Mr. 
Lj-on's  treatise  should  prove  useful  to  all  young 
men  engaged  in  financial  work,  as  well  as  to  the 
lu^c  number  of  people  who  invest  in  corporation 
securities,  either  on  their  own  account  or  for  Snan- 
cial  institutions,  while  citizens  who  wish  to  base 
on  exact  knowledge  their  opinion  of  the  proper 
attitude  of  the  government  toward  corporations 
will  find  in  Mr.  Lyon's  book  a  statement  of  the 
principles  of  corporation  finance. 

A  book  that  will  appeal  to  a  larger  public  is  a 
httle  manual  entitled  "How  to  Invest  When  Prices 
are  Rising,"*  to  which  chapters  are  contributed  by 
the  well-known  economists,  Irving 
Fisher,  E.  W.  Kemmerer,  Harry 
G.  Brown,  Waller  E.  Clark  and 
1.  Pease  Norton,  by  Montgomery  Rollins,  and 
by  G.  Lynn  Sumner,  editor  of  the  Securiliri  Rr- 
tiea.  The  writers  named  have  endeavored  in  this 
Uitlc  volume  to  outline  the  scientific  method  of 
pro\-iding  for  the  increasing  cost  of  living.  Most 
people,  perhaps,  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  pro- 
vide by  scientific  investment  for  this  incrca^iing 
cost,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  great  mass 
of  people  know  little  or  nothing  of  investing.     By 

•Tbc  Nrw  CompetltboD.  Bi  Arthur  Jerome  Eddy. 
D   ApptcUjB  A'Oo.     374  pp.     U. 

<'>plUUuUaa:  A  Boot  on  Corpontlon  Pinuice.  By 
WiHo-    HutlD^    Lron.     HougiiUHi    Mifflin    Compitny, 


(Whose  booli.  '■The 


iL  problems) 


collaboration  on  this  work  these  e 
mists  and  financial  experts  have  sought,  first, 
to  state  clearly  what  the  investor's  problem  is, 
and  next  to  aid  the  prospective  investor  in  dis- 
criminating among  the  various  classes  of  stocks 
and  bonds  that  are  offered  for  his  purchase  be- 
tween those  investments  to  which  greater  or  less 
degrees  of  risk  are  attached. 

Mr  C.  B.  Fillebrown,  formerly  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Sii^le  Tax  League,  has  compiled 
"A  Single-Tax  Handbook  for  1913."*  This  work 
„,  ,  ,  .  cpitoniircs  such  classics  of  the 
^S  T.^'  single-tax  movement  as  I.  S.  Mill's 
"  Principles  of  Political  Economy," 
Henry  George's  "  Progress  and  Poverty,"  the 
famous  statement  of  Father  McCilynn.  and  excerpts 
from  Thomas  G.  Shearman's  "Natural  Taxation," 
and  from  Mr.  Fillcbrown's  "A  B  C  of  Taxation." 

Mr.  A.  J.  Portenardealswith  certain  of  the  prob- 
lems of  organized  labor  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  ardent  unionist  who  strongly  opposes  socialism 
and  all  that  is  embodied  in  the  term 
U^JS^Tm      "Syndicalism."*    Among    the   pro- 
posals which  Mr.  Portenar  regards 
as  most  important  for  the  solution  of  the  labor 
problem  is  the  codperative  trading  society.     The 
adoption  of  this,  in  his  opinion,  would  bring  about 
real  democracy  based  on  community  of  inter(■^^^i 
and    l>etter   ac(|uaintance   between    working -men 
within  and  without  ihe  unions. 


CWk.  i.  PnM  Norton.  Moi 


m  »re  KlaliiK.     By   Irving 

Hurry  <J,  Brown,  W«lter  E?    I 

nmiery  ItoUlna,  anil  O.  Lynn 


Rj-Tu  Handbijok 
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In     •*  Immigration  and   Labor,"*  Dr.   Isaac   A.  works;  that  the  mother  of  children  has  an  oppor- 

Hourw'ich  discusses  the  economic  aspects  of  Euro-  t unity  for  the  use  of  skill  in  pedagogy  not  sur- 

pea.n    immigration  to  the  United  St^es  as  sum-  passed  by  the  teacher,  and  that  codperation  l^- 

Ijjjjnlgrant  niarized  in  the  recent  report  of  the  tween  households  calls  for  as  much  diplomacy  as 

in  the         Federal   Immigration   Commission,  that  exercised  by    statesmen,"    Martna  Bensley 

or  Market  £)r,  Hourwich  is  convinced  that  no  Bru^  and  Robert  W.  Bru^e  have  prepared  an 

method   of  restriction  thus  far  proposed   would  entertaining  and   useful   volume   on    **  Increasing 

avail  to  make  any  important  change  in  the  America  Home  Efficiency.***  It  is  an  attempt  to  treat  clearly 

labor  situation.  and  in  a  scientific  way  a  phase  of  married  life 

which  has  heretofore  been  nep^lected  or  dismissed 

Starting  out  with  the  audacious  belief  that,  **  for  with  rather  thin  sentimentalities.     The  Bru^res. 

the  vocation  of  housewife  there  should  be  as  care-  husband  and  wife,  have  investigated  the  business 

f  ul  technical  education  as  for  the  physician,  the  of  housekeeping  and  tabulated  and  interpreted  the 

^^^.      lawyer,  the  editor  or  the  politician;  results  of  their  investigations.    Their  general  con- 

^^"^^SSSi  ^^^   modern  science  can   be   har-  elusion  is  that  what  the  world  needs  most  to-da>' 

nessed  to  the  use  of  the  household  is  '*the  domestication  of  business  and  the  socializa- 

just  as  it  has  been  harnessed  to  the  use  of  a  steel  tion  of  the  home." 


NEW  EDITIONS 


twenty  volumes  of  the  "Library 
modern     demand     for     something    now  appeared  include:  "The  Apostolic  Fathers," 

the  Claaeics 


our  schools  are 

James  Loeb  has  been  spending  lavishly  of  his  (in  4  Vols.)  Vols,  i  and '2,  translated  by  A.  S.  Way; 
ample  means  to  help  "make  the  beauty  and  learn-  " Philostratus,  the  Life  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana." 
ing,  the  philosophy  and  wit  of  the  great  writers  of  2  Vols.,  translated  by  F.  C.  Conybeare;  "Proper- 
ancient  oreece  and  Rome  once  more  accessible  by  tius,"  translated  by  Professor  H.  E.  Butler* 
means  of  translations  that  are  in  themselves  real  "Terence,"  2  Vols.,  translated  by  J.  Sargeaunt; 
pieces  of  literature."     ^*'   ^ --^   «f.^.  u:.  _.:-^  «*  a^^h^^:...  du^j:...  m  . i.^.y  u..  t^    r^    o._ 

ment,  some  years  i 
'which  he  was  a  member, 

a  member  of  the  English  Society  for  the  Promo-  translated  by  Professor  F.  W.  Cornish;  "Tibullus," 
tion  of  Hellenic  Studies,  in  the  revival  of  the  translated  by  Professor  J.  P.  Postgate;  "Per- 
classics  in  an  adequate  modern  literary  form.  In  vigilium  Veneris,"  translated  by  J.  W.  Mackail; 
France  there  already  existed  editions  of  the  "Cicero's  Letters  to  Atticus,"  (in  3  Vols.)  trans- 
classics  giving  text  and  translation,  original  on  one  lated  by  E.  O.  Winstedt;  *'Lucian,"  (in  8  Vols.) 
page  and  French  on  the  other.  In  Germany  the  Vol.  i,  translated  by  Professor  A.  M.  Harmon; 
attempt  had  been  made  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  "Julian's  Orations,"  (in  3  Vols.)  Vol.  i,  translated 
until  Mr.  Loeb  took  up  the  matter  no  collection  by  Professor  W.  C.  Wright;  "Theocritus,  Bionand 
of  the  kind  existed  in  English  speakinp;  countries.  Moschus,"  translated  by  J.  M.  Edmonds;  ^'Sopho- 
He  consulted  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  cles,"  (in  2  Vols.)  Vol.  i.  translated  by  F.  Storr. 
K<  holars  of  the  world  before  undertaking  the  enter-  The  "Library"  is  brought  out  in  this  country  by 
prise.  His  advisory  board  consists  of  a  number  Macmillan. 
€ji  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  Great  Britain, 

<^icrmany,  France  and  the  United  States.    These       Among  the  holiday  editions  of  standard  works 

include    Dr.    Edward   Capps,   of   Princeton,    Dr.  of  literature  which  have  marked  the  present  season 

William  G.  Hale,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  particularly  noteworthy  are:  Maeterlinck's  "Life 
Professor  John  William"  White,  of  Harvard,  Dr.  of  the  Bee,"  which  has  been  brought 

J.  G.  Frazer  and  Sir  J.  E.  Sandys,  of  Cambridge,  S^rinu       ^"^  ^V  I^^dd,  Mead,  illustrated  in 

Mr.  A-  D.  Godley,  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Otto  Crusius,  color   by   Edward   J.    Detmold.    a 

*A  the  University  of  Munich,  Dr.  Herman  Diels,  translation  of  Alfred  Sutro;  Jack  London's  "Call 

*A   the    University   of    Berlin,  and    M.    Maurice  of  the  Wild,"  (Macmillan)  with  colored  illustra- 

(  r'iiHct  and  Salomon  Reinach,  of  the  Institut  de  tions   by   Paul    Bransom;    the    "Poems   of   John 

V-ratuM.  Keats,"  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  with  illustrations  in 

W>»er<ver  translations  of  marked  excellence  were  color  by  Averil  Burleigh;  and  the  "  Romances  and 

AWi'H/Sy  in  existence  efforts  were  made  to  secure  Travels  of  Theophile  Gautier,"  (Little,  Brown  & 

il^'fn  i*tr  thb  edition,  but  in  many  cases  wholly  Co.)  translated  and  edited  by  Dr.  F.  C.  de  Sumi- 

fM'W  irafihlations  were  made  by  British,  French,  chrast,  of  the  French  department  of  Harvard;  the 

i ^rniixtx  and   American  scholars.     Mr.   Loeb,  in  new  Grant   White   Shakespeare,    pocket  edition, 

hi*  inff'iduf^f^ry  statement,  says  that  he  hopes  not  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  specially  illustrated  from 

only  ih;*t  thih  herics  will  be  of  value  to  those  who  photogravure  prints  of  Goupil;  "Charcoals  of  New 

wi»n  Ut  read  the  classics  for  the  pure  joy  of  it,  and  Old  New  York,"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.) 

htit    liiaf    *Vjme  readers  may  be  enticed  by  the  illustrated  and  written  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith; 

^y'mmiitrZtUm  mA  Labor.    By  Dr.  Isaac  A.  Hourwich.  charmingly  printed  and  bound;  and  "Our  House 

u,  r.  I'uiwww  •  H^iiM.    ^>i<pp-    $3.50.  and   London  Out   of  Our  Windows,    (Houghton 

u^ferrlS' lu*Sr  w:"ra;.    5Ln5!5rn'"bomp';?„7  Mifflin  Co)  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell.  illus- 

mw         "  trated  by  Joseph  Pennell. 


BOOKS    OF   TRAVEL,   OBSERVATION, 

AND  ADVENTURE 

"VfOROCCO,  Algeria,  Tripolitania,  Equatoria,  successive  stages  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Filipino 
Rhodesia,  Sahara,  the  Sudan,  the  Con^o,  the  insurgents  by  our  army  and  the  organization  of 
Rand  and  the  Zambezi  .  .  .  with  your  permission,  civil  government  in  the  various  provinces.'  One 
AhicM  of  ^  ^'^'  ^^^^  ^°"  *°  them  all  and  you  does  not  have  to  accept  Mr.  Blount's  conclusions 
j^^^  shall  see  as  through  your  own  eyes  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  Filipino  people  for  immedi- 
these  strange  and  far-off  places  ate  self -government  in  order  to  appreciate  the  force 
which  mark  the  line  of  the  last  frontier  where  and  significance  of  much  that  he  has  to  say  regard- 
the  white  helmeted  pioneers  are  fighting  the  battles  ing  the  mistakes  of  our  government  both  in  policy 
and  solving  the  problems  of  civilization."  These  and  in  execution.  Those  administrative  errors 
sentences  in  the  preface  of  E.  Alexander  Powell's  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  ia  so  vast 
book,  '^The  Last  Frontier,"*  admirably  set  forth  an  undertaking,  and  even  taking  Mr.  Blount's 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  book.  Mr.  Powell,  statement  of  the  facts  without  qualification,  they 
it  will  be  remembered,  has  more  than  once  been  do  not  militate  against  the  general  belief  that,  on 
a  contributor  to  the  Review  of  Reviews.  He  the  whole,  the  Philippines  are  far  more  advanced 
was  for  a  time  a  member  of  the  United  States  to-day  than  they  could  possibly  have  been  if  they 
consular  service  in  Egypt  and  the  Balkans.  Be-  had  been  left  to  Aguinaldo  and  his  followers, 
sides  he  has  been  a  traveler  of  wide  experience  ex-  Nevertheless,  it  is  well  that  Mr.  Blount's  views 
tending  over  many  years.  In  this  volume  he  tells  should  be  presented  at  length  in  order  that  the 
in  a  sprightly  way  the  story  of  exploitation  of  the  future  historian  may  have  full  data  on  which  to 
past  two  decades  in  Africa.  As  he  graphically  base  the  complete  record  of  our  dealings  with  the 
puts  it,  "this  stealing  of  a  continent,  lock,  stock  Philippines.  Apart  from  the  controversial  passages, 
and  barrel,  is  one  of  the  most  astounding  perform-  the  chapters  recounting  the  military  exploits  of  our 
ances  in  history."  He  pays  his  compliments  to  soldiers  in  the  islands  and  the  difficulties  of  admin- 
French  expansion,  to  English  enterprise,  and  Ger-  istration  that  presented  themselves  when  our 
man  thrift.  The  volume  ends  with  a  chapter  on  government  took  possession  are  vivid  and  well 
the  islands  of  Africa:  "the  country  of  big  things,"  worth  while, 
which   he    concludes    with    the    statement    that 

'fortune  knocks  at  a  man's  door  once  in  most  It  is  an  audacious  thiiig  that  Herbert  Perris  has 

countries,  but  in  South.  Africa  she  knocks  twice."  attempted  to  do  in  his  "Germany  and  the  German 

The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated.  Emperor."*     He  aspires  to  interpret  the  German 

,      people  in  their  strength  and  weak- 

Acareful  study  of  the  conditions  and  possibilities  ^^i^s'  "^^'  ^^^^^  "  puzzling  and  sometimes 
of  life  in  the  French  colony  of  Algeria,  with  just  apparently  contradictory  character- 
enough  history   interwoven  to  form   the  proper  istics,  their  great  men  and  their  lack  of  great  men, 

«.    _            background     is      Roy      Devereux'  the  singular  contrast  between  their  advance  in 

m  ColoS^    "Aspects  of  Algeria."*   This  volume  philosophy,  music  and  literature,  and  more  recently 

also    is    fully    illustrated.      While  m   industry,   and   their  political   backwardness, 

giving  the  French  great  credit  for  the  work  that  The  book  is  in  the  main  historical,  but  the  latter 

has  been  done  in  their  oldest  African  colony,  the  chapters  analyze  modern  industrial  and  political 

author  is  moved  to  remark,  by  way  of  conclusion,  problems.     Particularly  stimulating  is  the  chapter 

that  the  only  thing  that  might  retard  the  develop-  on  the  Hohenzollern  ideals. 
Jnent  of  France's  colonial  empire  would  be  "the 

repetition  in  Morocco  of  the  errors  which  char-  Melton  Prior,  the  famous  English  war  corre- 

iacrized  the  conquest  of  Algeria."  spondent,  with  a  record  covering  literally  almost 

all  parts  of  the  world,  has  brought  out  his  memoirs: 

Mr.  James  H.  Blount  is  qualified  by  six  years  of  ^  ^^        "Campaigns  of  a  War  Correspond- 

eiperience  in  the  Philippines,  two  of  which  were  Correspondent's  ent."*    This  volume   is   illustrated 

pasted  as  an  officer  of  United  States  Volunteers,  Memoirs      ^nd  is  packed  full  of  incident  and 

OitrRuU'      ^"^  ^^^^  ^  ^   District  Judge,   to  anecdote.   It  will  be  read  with  particular  interest  for 

tj^PiJ^J^^  write  with  some  authority  of  "The  its  chapters  on  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1875,  *77f  and 

American  Occupation  of  the  Philip-  '78,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  campaigns  of  1882-84, 

pines."    This  he  does  in  a  volume  of  650  pages,  and  the  blockade  of  Crete  in  1897. 

largely  devoted  to  a  vivacious  chronicle  of  the  .The  American  Occupation  of  the  PhiUpplnes.  B^ 
James  H.  Blount.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     664bp.     $4.00. 

niw  Last  Frontier.    By  E.  Alexander  Powell.    Charles  ^Germany    and    the    German    Emperor.     By    Herbert 

SolbDcr's  Sons.     291  pp..  Ul.     $.3.  Perris.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.     620  pp.     $3. 

'Aspects  of  Algeria.    By  Roy  Devereux.     B.  P.  Dutton  •Campaigns  of  a  War  Correspondent.     By  Melton  Prior. 

4  Go.    315  pp..  01.     S3.1V0.  Longmans.  Green  &  Co.     340  pp..  ill.     $4.20. 
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MR.  ANDREW  CARNEGIE,  with  his  known,  the  general  property  tax  in  New 

funds  for  libraries,  teachers*  pensions,  York  has  been  worse  than  a  farce.    And  the 

heroes,  and  universal  peace,  and  now 'with  same  statement  applies  to  nearly  all  the  States, 

his  proposed  pensions  for  ex-Presidents,  is  The  charge  is  grossly  unfair,  when  imposed 

so  provocative  of  public  discussion  that  it  upon  bonds,  because  it  is,  or  at  least  has  al- 

is  no  marvel  that  one  of  his  important  serv-  ways  been,  impossible  to  impose  with  equality 

ices  has  attracted  but  little  attention.     Yet  upon  all.     The  law  does  not  require  owners 

Mr.  Carnegie's  recently  expressed  attitude  of  bonds  to  report  their  holdings;  it  simply 

in  regard  to  paying  taxes  on  his  enormous  places  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  Tax  Commis- 

holdings  of  bonds  was  not  only  significant  sioners,  who  guess  at  the  likely  holders  of 

of  present  investment  tendencies  and  proh-  bonds.    As  a  fact  several  billion  dollars'  worth 

lems,  but  touched  the  investor's  pocketbook  of  bonds  have  escaped  taxation  in  New  York 

in  the  most  practical  way.  State,  one  estimate  nmning  as  high  as  five 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Carnegie  has  billions.     Only  the  men  whose  wealth  was 

not  only  paid  a  large  tax  on  his  Fifth  Avenue  overpoweringly  conspicuous,  such  as  Carnegie 

property  in  New  York  City,  but  he  has  headed  and  Rockefeller,  and  heirs  of  estates,  the  pro- 

the  list  of  those  who  pay  the  so-called  general  bate  of  whose  inheritance  fairly  came  under 

property  tax  on  bond  holdings  in  New  York  the  nose  of  the  assessor,  have  paid  the  tax. 

State.    It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  when  the  The  vast  majority  of  rich  persons  have  escaped, 

old  ironmaster  retired  from  active  business  Even  Mr.  Lawson  Purdy,  president  of  the 

he  took  with  him  about  $213,000,000  of  first-  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  of 

mortgage  bonds  of  the  newly  formed  United  New  York,  admits  that  the  general  property 

States  Steel  Corporation,  and  there  is  no  tax  as  applied  to  bonds  is  confiscation  and  not 

reason  to  doubt  that  he  possessed  a  large  taxation.     He  points  out  that  competition 

fortune  in  addition  to  that  sum.     Thus  he  in  the  market  for  the  purchase  of  bonds  by 

has  always  been  a  conspicuous  object  for  persons  who  expect  to  dodge  their  taxes,  or 

the  New  York  tax  assessors  to  levy  upon  and  by  institutions  such  as  savings  banks,  in- 

for  a  number  of  years  he  has  regularly  paid  surance  companies,  colleges,  hospitals,  and 

a  tax  in  New  York  City  on  $10,000,000  of  charitable  organizations,  which  do  not  have 

bonds.     This  tax  has  been  as  high  as  1.83  to  pay  taxes  on  bond  holdings,  keeps  the 

per  cent,  and,  as  the  bonds  pay  only  5  per  price  of  taxable  bonds  at  about  the  level  of 

cent,  interest,  Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  to  the  non-taxable   securities.     The   result   is,    he 

city  more  than  one-third  of  his  iitcome  on  points  out,  that  the  few  persons  who  happen 

Si 0,000,000  of  bonds*  to  be  caught  by  the  assessors  pay  an  imposi- 

Of  course,  Mr.  Carnegie  had  more  than  tion  which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  value 
$10,000,000  of  bonds,  but  in  pa>ang  taxes  of  their  property.  In  other  words,  their 
upon  even  that  small  fraction  of  his  income  he  property  is  confiscated, 
headed  the  list  in  the  country's  metropolis.  Recognizing  the  unfairness  of  the  general 
This  year,  however,  when  the  fall  taxing  property  tax  as  applied  to  bonds,  the  tax 
season  came  around  the  benevolent  Scot  experts  in  New  York  secured  the  enactment 
caused  temporary  newspaper  astonishment  in  191 1  of  a  law  which  provided  for  a  recording 
by  "swearing  off"  the  entire  $10,000,000.  tax  on  bonds,  the  exact  operation  of  which  was 
For  a  day  or  two,  the  paragraphers  raged,  explained  by  our  Investment  Bureau  in  the 
but  then  it  was  discovered  that  Mr.  Carnegie  December  issue.  This  law  did  not  do  away 
had  paid  the  recording  tax  of  one-half  of  one  ^ith  the  old  levy  but  it  does  provide  that 
per  cent,  on  all  his  bonds  and  was  therefore  practically  all  bonds  upon  which  an  initial  re- 
ever  after  exempt  from  taxation  on  them.  In  cording  tax  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  is  i>aid 
explaining  this  action  he  issued  a  public  shall  thereafter  be  forever  exempt.  The  firm 
statement  of  much  force  and  point  on  the  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  other  leading  bank- 
whole  subject  of  investment  taxation.  ing  firms  as  well  as  Mr.  Carnegie  and  many 

As  Mr.  Carnegie  said,  and  as  everyone  at  other  very  wealthy  investors  had  their  bonds 

all   familiar   w^**^    **^^"e   subjects   has   long  recorded,  and  in  the  year  ended  September 
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30,  191 2,  $220,ocx>,ooo  bonds  were  thus  exempt  in  one  State  they  are  not  so  exempt 
exempted  from  further  taxation.  Several  in  another  State.  Then,  too,  the  inexpe- 
corporations  including  the  General  Electric  rienced  buyer  of  bonds  often  misunderstands 
Company  and  the  International  Agricultural  the  tax-exemption  clause  which  appears  in 
Corporation,  paid  the  tax  themselves  on  new  the  trust  deed  and  in  the  bond  recital  and 
issues  of  their  bonds,  thus  freeing  the  indi-  which  frees  him  from  the  liability  the  corpo- 
\'idual  investor  in  New  York  State  from  all  ration  itself  is  under  to  pay  the  levy  made  by 
further  trouble  about  paying  taxes.  the  State,  but  not  from  paying  taxes  on  his 

In  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Washington,  the  bond  holdings, 
antiquated  general  property  tax  has  recently  If  the  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
been  abolished,  and,  as  Mr.  Purdy  says,  in-  America,  which  recently  held  its  annual  con- 
lelligent  efforts  have  been  made  throughout  vention  in  New  York,  wishes  to  do  real 
the  coimtry  in  the  last  five  years  to  amend  service  to  its  constituency,  it  can  take  up  no 
the  tax  laws.  But  the  whole  scheme  of  in-  worthier  object  than  the  securing  of  uniform 
vestment  taxation  is  still  in  such  confusion  and  equitable  tax  laws.  It  might  even  with 
as  to  be  a  serious  national  evil.  There  are  advantage  have  printed  a  small  circular  sum- 
still  almost  as  many  different  systems  of  marizing  these  laws  as  they  at  present  apply 
imposts  as  there  are  States,  and  even  in  one  to  investments  in  all  the  States,  this  circular 
.State  the  methods  of  assessment  vary  radi-  to  be  supplied  to  every  investor  who  buys 
tally  in  different  localities.  There  appears  to  securities  through  its  members.  Bond  houses 
be  no  book  which  explains  it  all,  and  even  are  often  silent  on  the  subject  of  taxation 
lawyers  and  bond  dealers  are  often  only  when  their  bonds  do  not  happen  to  be  exempt, 
partially  informed  on  tax  subjects.  On  the  That  the  Investment  Bankers  Association 
desk  before  him  the  writer  has  six  circulars  is  already  on  the  road  to  accomplishing  large 
attaining  offerings  of  high-grade  bonds,  and  service  is  patent  to  any  one  who  followed  the 
only  one  of  them  is  tax-exempt  and  that  is  proceedings  of  its  enthusiastic  and  well  at- 
only  in  California.  In  other  words,  the  man  tended  convention,  late  in  November.  One 
who  buys  these  bonds,  if  he  should  happen  to  of  the  principal  speakers  discussed  in  detail 
be  caught,  might  be  taxed  fully  half  the  in-  the  "blue  sky''  law  of  Kansas,  which  aims 
come  of  the  bonds  if  he  chances  to  live  in  to  protect  the  investor  from  offerings  of 
New  York  City,  and  almost  as  much  in  some  worthless  securities,  and  pointed  out  that 
other  places.   '  a  mass  of  similar  legislation  is  pending  in 

One  practical  moral  for  the  investor  to  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  Washington, 
draw  is  to  insist  upon  buying  securities  which  Oregon,  Nebraska,  Indiana,  and  perhaps 
are  non-taxable,  for  there  are  always  certain  other  States.  The  object  of  this  legislation 
important  classes  of  securities  which  are  is,  of  course,  praiseworthy,  but  the  laws  may 
free  from  imposts.  This  is  true  of  all  Govern-  well  be  drafted  hurriedly  and  by  persons 
raent  issues  and  many  State  and  municipal  not  familiar  with  business  conditions  and 
bonds,  as  weU  as  of  most  stocks.  On  the  methods.  But  if  the  investment  bankers  give 
other  hand,  Ohio  recently  passed  a  constitu-  this  subject  close  attention  and  the  laws 
tional  amendment  which  made  State  and  which  are  drafted  combine  their  experience 
municipal  bonds  taxable.  Again,  it  may  be  with  the  vigor  of  legislative  remedies,  the 
noted  that  because  certain  bonds  are  tax-  results  are  certain  to  be  beneficial. 


TYPICAL   INQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS 

No.  412.     SOME  OUESTIONS  ON  NEW  YORK  Fourth,  is  there  any   New  York  City  bond  which  can 

CITY  BONDS  ordinarily  be  bought  to  yield  as  much  as  4J^  per  cent? 

I  write  to  ask  for  investment  information,  having  the  .     . 

iat«at  to  put  several  thousands  into  New  York  City  bonds,  To  take  Up  your  questions  seriatim: 

r«|diag  a  Utt|e  better  than  four  per  cent.     In  order  to  pj^gt:  There  seems  to  be  no  particular  advan- 

taUBt  my  mquines  clear,  I  will  put  them  m  the.  form  of  a  ^         ^     ^u     •          *        j     •  •            c  ..          a 

•ma  of  qu^ions.  *^^gc  ^^  ^"^  mvestor,  desinng  safety  and  easy  con- 

Pirst.  a  there  any  advantage  to  an  investor  who  desires  vertibility,    in    the    short    term    New    York    City 

^y  and  easy  convertibility  in  a  short  terra  New  York  bonds  over  the  long  term  bonds,  or,  as  they  are 

SS!5^X«"/^^?                 """         "^  called    "corporate  Itock."   except   this:   that   by 

Secofkd.  tf  one  were  pnittinff  several  thousand  dollars  into  reason  of  the  former's  "short  haul"  tO  maturity, 

th«e  securities,  would  it  be  better  to  buy  liooo  bonds  or  ^^                 ^  ^^  ^  ^^^e  stable  in  market  price 

tobuyanmnbcrof  smaller  denomination  (say,  lioo  or  Isoo)?  /        n      *^  j-^*                j^                      j           _.       u    *. 

Thud,  ti  there  any  choice,  so  far  as  relates  to  safety  and  under  all  conditions,  and  to  command  a  somewhat 

ooovertibility.  between  different  kinds  of  New  York  City  quicker  market  on  account  of  being  more  satis- 

bondt?    If  ».  will  you  please  mention  th^^^  factory  to  institutional  investors  such  as  banks 

b«t  m  these  respects.     Is  a     coupon     bond  preferable  to  a  ^,      -^ 

•rtfistered-  bond?  and  trust  companies. 
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Second:  We  should  be  inclincii  to  say  that,  to 
split  up  an  investment  of  a  few  thousand  dollars 
into  a  number  of  small  denomination  bonds  of 
this  character  might  be  a  disadvantage,  rather  than 
an  advantage.  In  other  words,  wc  think  this 
would  be  carrying  the  idea  of  diversification  rather 
to  an  extreme.  Obviously,  with  the  money  all 
secured  in  the  same  way  by  the  city's  general 
credit  you  would  be  gaining  nothing  in  safety,  and 
you  might  by  such  practice  render  your  Investment 
much  less  easily  cohverliblc.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  believe  you  would  find  it  desirable  to  have  such 
nn  in\'escment  all  in  one  "piece,"  or,  at  least,  in 
several  bonds  of  ihe  standard  denomination 
of  Siooo. 

Third:  We  have  already  intimated  that,  so  far 
as  ultimate  safety  is  concerned,  there  is  no  choice 
l>etween  the  various  issues  of  New  York  City;  but 
that  possibly,  so  far  as  convertibility  is  concerned, 
the  preference  lies  slightly  with  the  short  term 
issues.    As  between  "coupon"  and  "registered" 


bonds,  the  preference  has  to  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  investor 
in  each  case.  Again  in  this  connection,  if  there  is 
any  decided  preference  at  all,  it  is  on  the  basts  oF 
convertibility.  Coupon  bonds  pass  by  delivery, 
and  on  this  account  are  somewhat  more  readily 
negotiated  than  registered  bonds,  for  the  transfer 
of  which  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  certain 
formalities  of  indorsement,  verification  of    signa- 

Fourth:  There  arc  no  New  York  City  bonds 
which  can  be  bought  to  yield  as  much  as  4>j  per 
cent,  on  the  investment.  In  times  of  more  or  less 
severe  depression  in  the  general  investment  mar- 
kets, certain  long  time  issues  of  the  city  have  been 
found  to  sell  on  anavcrage  basis  of  as  high  as  4.35 
per  cent.  At  the  present  time,  however,  these 
same  bonds  are  quoted  to  yield  only  about  4.20 
per  cent.  This  is  also  the  basis  on  whic  one  or 
two  of  the  short  term  issues  of 
bonds,"  so-called,  are  now  quoted. 


THE  AVERAGE   INVESTOR'S   INCLINATION 

D  E.\DERS  of  these  pages  will  find  the  figures  appearing  below  particularly  interesting  for  the  clue 
they  give  to  the  consensus  of  the  actual  investment  experience,  during  the  year  just  closed,  of  a 
large  nuniber  of  people  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  analysis,  comprehending  the  letters  written  by  correspondents  of  our  Investment  Bureau  be- 
tween January  I  and  December  1,  1912,  is  intended  to  indicate  the  prmcipal  types  of  securities,  with 
which  the  inquiries  received  during  this  period  were  concerned,  as  well  as  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  inquiries. 

For  example;  The  figures  of  the  table  opposite  Missouri  mean  that  there  were  si: 
which  municipal  bonds  were  under  consideration,  five  in  which  the  inquirers'  interest  n 
bonds,  seven  in  which  railroad  stocks  were  concerned,  and  so  on. 
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RAYMOND  POINCARE.  NINTH  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FRENOH  REPUBUC 

(The  French  National  Assembly,  uhieh  is  the  combined  membership  of  the  Senate  and  Chamber 
of  Depmies,  met  at  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  on  January  17,  to  elect  a  President  for  seven  years  to 
succeed  Armand  Falli^res.  After  two  ballots  the  choice  fell  on  M.  Raymond  Poincatf,  lawyer, 
.•al  orator,  author,  member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  Premier  o(  the  Republic  sine* 
ebruary.  igi2.  M.  Poincare  was  the  popular  choice,  and  his  election  was  received  with  marked 
papular  satisfaction.  He  has  had  a  forceful  public  career.  He  is  of  middle-class  family,  and  is 
now  in  his  fifty-second  year.  M.  Poincare  b  a  wriler  of  grace  and  charm.  As  a  public  man  he 
has  shown  vij^or  and  initiative,  and  has  just  enough  radicalism  in  hia  make-up  to  be  called 
pro^rcs:>ive  without  bein^  revolutionary.  It  wilt  not  be  surprising  if  he  adds  a  (orcefulness 
and  dignity  to  the  usually  colorless  and  purely  ornamental  position  of  the  presidency  of  France.) 
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womm't     ^*  *^  charged  against  Governor  several  constructive  measures  of  great  ini}x»r- 
warttt     Wilson,    especially    during    the  tance.     It    had    created   a    commission    to 
'*"     first  half  of  last  year,  that  he  was  supervise    public- utility    corporations,    had 
neglecting  his  duties  as  chief  executive  of  legislated  for  modern  types  of  municipal  gov- 
Sev  Jersey  in  his  quest  of  the  Presidency,   ernment,  and  had  given  much  attention  to 
But  his  record  as  Governor  has  been  a  good  progressive  plans  for  workmen's  compensa- 
nM  from  the  beginning,  and  he  has  brought  tion  and  other  provisions  in  the  interest  of  an 
hack  to  New  Jersey  some  excellent  ideas  industrial  population.    The  session  of  IQ12 
wined  through  visits  to  other  parts  of  the   had  been  comparatively  unimpwrtant.     On 
tountry.     He  is  not  allowing  the  last  weeks  Tuesday,  January  14,  Governor  Wilson  ad- 
lA  his  Governorship  to  be  whoUy  given  up  to  dressed  his  final  message  to  the  New  Jersey 
|ilans  for  his  larger  task.    On  the  contrary,  he  legislature.     He  began  with  congratulations 
hasbeenusingtheinfluenceandprestigeof  his   upon  the  notable  reforms  that  had  already 
nitiwial  success  in  a  series  of  spirited  efforts   been  accomplished  during  the  two  years  of 
to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible  in  New  his  Governorship,  and  proceeded  in  a  very 
Jersey  before   moving   on   to   Washington,   direct  and  convincing  way  to  point  out  the 
The  legislative  session  of  1911  had  accom-  things  most  essential  that  still  remain  to  be 
pUshed  some  notable  reforms,  and  enacted  done  in  order  to  bring  New  Jersey  to  the  very 
forefront    of    well-governed    States.     Most 
important  to  the  country  at  large  is  the  Gov- 
ernor's characterization  of  the  present  stat- 
utes of  New  Jersey  that  relate  to  commercial 
corporations. 

Shall  sia  M*'st  of  our  readers  know  that  a 
jimv  oiiarfr  great  majority  of  the  so-called 
t  •  ruttt  "tfujts,"  which  do  business 
throughout  the  United  States,  have  been  in- 
corporated under  New  Jersey  laws  enacted 
for  their  especial  benefit.  Governor  Wils^on 
had  made  it  plain,  before  his  election  in  1010, 
that  he  believed  these  laws  ought  to  be  re- 
formed. But  a  newly  elected  Governor  can- 
not hope  to  have  everything  done  in  one  or 
even  two  brief  sessions  of  the  legislature 
immediately  following  his  induction  into 
office.  If  Governor  Wilson  had  used  his 
whole  energy  in  an  attempt  at  radical  revi- 
sion of  the  corporation  laws,  during  the  >fs- 
sion  of  191 1,  he  would  not  only  have  failed  to 
accomplish  his  purpose  but  hewould  also  have 
THE  SUPERCARGO  '^^'^"  unablc  to  bring  to  a  fortunate  condu- 

y  Journal  yerwy  City)  siou   the  many  excellent  things  that  were 
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actually  accomplUhed.  In  statesmanship, 
programs  have  to  be  arranged  in  due  order, 
and  some  reforms  must  precede  others.  Two 
years  ago  Governor  Wilson's  viewS  favoring 
cor|K>ration  reform  were  well  known,  but 
their  statement  at  that  time  was  by  no  means 
equivalent  to  their  acceptance  and  adoption. 
But  a  great  deal  has  happened  since  the 
beginning  of  icjri,  and  Governor  Wilson  now 
speaks,  on  a  subject  of  thb  kind,  with  a  sense 
of  power  and  authority  that  makes  it  seem 
that  his  statement  of  the  case  must  be  fol- 
lowed promptly  by  the  desired  action.  Note 
the  following  paragraphs  from  the  oiiening 
section  of  the  Governor's  message,  dealing 
with  subjects  the  treatment  of  which  he  de- 
clares to  be  "  most  immediately  necessary  " : 

The  corporation  laws  of  the  Slate  nolorioualy 
siand  in  need  of  alteration.  They  are  manifestly 
inconsistent  with  ihc  policy  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment ami  with  the  interests  of  the  people  in  the 
all  important  matter  of  monopoly,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  whole  nation  is  now  so  earnestly 
directed.  The  laws  of  New  Jersey  as  they  stand, 
so  Ear  ftom  checking  monopoly,  actually  encour- 
age it.  They  cxplicillj'  permit  ever>-  corporation 
formed  in  New  Jersey,  for  example,  to  purchase, 
hold,  assign,  and  dispose  of  as  it  pleases  the  secur- 
ities of  any  and  all  other  corporations  of  this  or 
any  other  State  and  to  exercise  at  pleasure  the  full 
riglils  of  ownership  in  them,  including  the  right 
to  vote  as  stockholders.  This  is  nothing  less  than 
an  explicit  license  of  holding  companies.  This  is 
the  very  method  of  forming  vast  combinations  and 
creating  monoi>oly.  against  which  the  whole  coun- 
try has  set  its  face,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  people 
of  New  Jersey  do  not  dissent  from  the  common 
judgment  that  our  law  must  prevent  these  things 
and  prevent  them  ver>-  effectually. 

It  is  our  duty  and  our  present  opportunity  to 
amend  the  statutes  of  the  State  in  this  matter  not 
only,  but  also  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  some 
responsible  official  supervision  of  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  incorporation  and  provide,  in  addition. 
-  salutary  checks  upon  unwarranted  and  fictitious 
increases  of  capital  and  the  issuance  of  securities 
not  based  upon  actual  bona  (ide  valuation.  The 
honesty  anil  soundness  of  business  alike  depend 
upon  such  safeguards.  No  legitimate  business 
will  be  injured  or  harmfully  restricted  by  them. 
These  are  matters  which  affect  the  honor  and  good 
faith  of  the  State.  We  should  act  upon  them  at 
once  and  with  clear  purpose, 

A  ttiform  '^'^'^  demand  comes  at  an  oppor- 
ofMati^ai  tune  time.  It  is  true  that  the 
sieiifiown  laj-Uy  of  the  New  Jersey  corjiora- 
tion  laws  has  g'^en  the  State  treasury  some 
profit  by  way  of  fees  for  the  granting  of  char- 
ters to  hundreds  of  fraudulent  or  over-capi- 
talized companies  that  could  never  have 
passed  muster  under  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  example.  .And  this  income 
from  a  discreditable  traffic  has  been  urged  as  ^ 
an  c.vcuse  for  not  reforming  the  laws.  But 
Louisiana  had  the  moral  courage  to  e.tclude 


the  lottery  business,  and  South  Dakota 
adopted  reforms  which  allowed  Nevada  a 
relative  monopoly  in  another  field  of  ques- 
tionable enterprise.  The  people  of  New  Jer- 
sey can  certainly  afford  to  refuse  further  hos- 
pitality both  to  the  trust  promoters  and  also 
to  the  men  who  float  fraudulent  companies 
and  unload  millions  of  worthless  shares  of 
stock  upon  innocent  investors.  It  is  not 
enough  that  Governor  Wilson  condemns  the 
New  Jersey  corporation  laws;  he  means  to 
secure  their  prompt  revision.  The  whole 
country  will  look  on,  and  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  must  treat  this  question  in  the 
light  of  present-day  knowledge  and  convic- 
tions. The  Democrats  not  only  have  a  large 
majority  in  the  lower  house,  but  have  also  a 
working  majority  in  the  State  Senate,  besides 
which  some  of  the  Republii:an  Senators  are 
undoubtedly  in  favor  of  corporation  reform. 

„  The  Democratic  parly  of  the 
wtuchina  coimtry  Will  expect  the  Demo- 
Mtiii  •run  (.j.jjjj(.  legislature  of  New  Jersey 
to  stand  loyally  by  the  President-elect  and 
agree  upon  enactments  that  wilt  bring  New 
Jersey  laws  into  better  harmony  with  Demo- 
cratic opposition  to  trusts  and  monopolies. 
Governor  Wilson,  meanwhile,  could  do  noth- 
ing better,  in  preparation  for  his  Presidential 
duties,  than  to  give  a  great  deal  of  immediate 
attention  to  this  question  of  dealing  with 
trusts  and  corporations  as  it  presents  itself 
concretely  in  the  reform  of  the  New  Jersey 
statutes.  He  sees  clearly  that  New  Jersey 
ought  not  to  create  a  (x>rporatlon  and  turn  it 
loose  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
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unless  it  is  in  every  way  a  sound  and  reputable 
business  entity.  During  the  next  year  or 
two  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  may  see  with 
equal  clearness  that  the  Government  of  the 
Unired  States  ought,  by  virtue  of  its  control 
ov-er  interstate  commerce,  to  provide  certain 
Ksts,  of  a  just  and  reasonable  kind,  which 
auporations  must  meet  before  being  allowed 
to  do  an  interstate  business.  Such  questions 
must  engage  the  attention  of  President  Wilson 
a  little  later  on.  Meanwhile,  may  Governor 
Wilson  have  full  success  in  Ms  New  Jersey 
undertakings! 

j,^j  Citizens  of  well-governed  States 
eckmcv     west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 

"°**''  have  no  idea  of  the  absurdities 
and  e\ils  that  survive  in  some  of  the  ofiicjal 
methods  of  old  States  like  New  Jersey  and 
New  York.  Thus  Governor  Wilson  now  calls 
mirted  attention  to  the  need  of  reform  in  the 
nutter  of  assessing  and  collecting  taxes.  If 
such  a  system  of  tax  assessment  and  collection 
ensted  in  Iowa,  for  instance,  as  in  New  Jersey 
iDd  New  York,  there  would  be  reform  or 
revolution  within  a  twelvemonth.  Nothing 
of  its  kind  is  as  bad  anywhere  else  in  the 
drilized  world.  New  Jersey  has  had  a  com- 
mission studying  these  subjects  which  is 
ibout  to  report  to  the  legislature.  Quite 
ipait  from  this  bad  system, — or,  rather,  lack 
of  system, — in  assessing  and  collecting  taxes, 
there  is  lack  of  souhd  and  businesslike  organi- 
ation  of  the  State's  administrative  mechan- 
om,  and  Governor  Wilson  points  out  the 
existing  conditions  in  phrases  which  the  peo- 
ple of  other  States  beside  New  Jersey  may 
nil  read,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  following 


The  prcBsure  of  intelliaent  opinion  will  soon  be 
upoD  us  in  irresistible  fashion  concerning  the  busi- 
iMs  meihods  of  the  State  also.  I  euf^esl  that  wc 
do  not  wait  for  the  pressure.  The  business  of  the 
^Uie  (I  mean  its  aa minis! rat ive  business)  is  con- 
ducted with  a  wastefulness,  a  duplication  of  effort, 
aronfusion  and  conflicl  trf  function,  which  no  busi- 
ness enterprise  could  survive  for  six  months. 
ThiTe  is  an  extraordinary  multl^iicity  of  boards. 
departments,  commissions  and  miscellaneous  oHicej 
oveibpping, connected  without  being  coord ina led, 
iml<^iident  of  one  another  and  yi'l  naturally  be- 
'onging  lo  a  single  systematic  whole  which  ought 
to  be  drawn  lopether.  simplified,  brought  into 
iheir  proper  relations,  pruned  and  put  U[)on  a  foot- 
ing of  erBctency  which  will  also  he  a  fooling  of 
«onomy  and  quick  res|K>nsibility.  A  commission. 
B  now  inquiring  into  this  very  matter  liydirection 
t*  the  last  legislature. 

We  have  lagged  far  behind  other  States  in  these 
nuttrrs.  We  are  wasting  the  public  moneys  and 
*'*  not  getting  the  results  good  business  methods 
■ouM  get.  This  has  not  been  by  deliberation. 
Our  administrative  methods  have  been  developed 


piecemeal  and  ai  haphazard,  but  they  are  m 
the  less  worthy  of  condemnation  and  reform 
that  account,  and  we  shall  not  have  proved  c 
selves  faithful   and  disinterested  publit 


Heatoatn.  ^  nu™ber  of  Other  suggestions  of 
th*  Plain  an  admirable  kind  are  made  in 
'^'''  this  message,  to  which  we  may 
refer  not  so  much  because  of  their  bearing 
upon  New  Jersey  as  because  of  what  they 
disclose  to  the  inquiring  American  dtizen  as 
respects  the  mental  attitude  of  their  future 
President.  Thus,  railroad  employees  will 
note  that  he  urges  the  adoption  of  the  Full 
Crew  bill,  either  in  the  form  of  a  specific  and 
compulsory  measure,  or  in  that  of  an  increase 
of  the  discretion  of  the  public-utility  com- 
missioners. He  also  asks  that  these  commis- 
sioners be  authorized  to  secure  the  abolition 
of  grade  crossings, — a  reform  most  urgently 
needed  in  New  Jersey.  He  devotes  attention 
to  farm  conditions,  and  describes  with  appre- 
ciation the  work  of  farm  demonstration  in 
the  South  carried  on  by  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Department  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Dr.  Knapp.  Whether  or  not  the 
New  Jersey  legislature  adopts  such  methods, 
it  is  highly  important  to  know  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son himself,  as  President,  will  be  in  sympathy 
with  forms  of  effort  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment that  have  done  so  much  already 
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and  can  do  so  much  more  in  future,  to  im-  F.  Fielder,  who  will  serve  out  the  remainder 

prove  the  business  of  fanning.     Similar  ob-  of  the  term.     Mr.   Fielder  is  a  banker  of 

servations    are    made    regarding    forestry.  Jersey  City,  and  Governor  Wilson  concludes 

Enthusiasm  is  shown  for  a  plan  of  opening  his  message  with  a  tribute  to  Senator  Fielder 

the  schoolhouses  everywhere,  under  due  regu-  which  is  worthy  to  be  quoted  because  it  goes 

lation,  for  the  use  of  all  the  people  in  the  farther  and  characterizes  the  kind  of  men 

encouragement   of   the   habit   of  discussing  with  whom  Mr.  Wilson  likes  to  besurrounded. 

public    questions    and    aSairs    of    common  There  is  some  prophecy  in  this  passage  that 

interest.     The  Governor   makes  some  very  gives  it  meaning  for  those  who  are  asking  upon 

simple  but  profoundly  wise  observations  upon  what  principle  of  selection  Mr.  Wilson  will  pro- 

the  practical  value  of  open  neighborhood  dis-  ceed  when  he  names  his  department  heads  and 

cussion  of  all  matters  affecting  the  general  otherimportant  functionaries  at  Washington, 
welfare.     Publicity  and  discussion   are  the       ...         ...  ,         ... 

irr«>t  i-nrrartivoc  ^^V   '   "^"^  '"  closing  cxpress  thc  satisfaction 

great  CorreCUves.  j  (p^,  j„  ^^^  knowledge  that  when  I  lay  down  the 

duties  of  governor  [  shall  leave  them  in  the  hands 

Cmtmution  ^*    urges    the    passage    of     the  of  Senator  Fielder,  a  man  o(  proved  character, 

Patmi     federal  amendments  relating  to  capadty.fidelity.anddevotion  to  the  public  ser^i-- 

"•"■'      the  income  ,ax  and  the  election  of  SW^r.^'bcV^a"™  t'o  »„&*  fl^E 

Senators.     One  of  the  most  important  of  his  back  with   the  greatest  admiration   to  that   fine 

recommendations  is  that  of  a  convention,  in  group  of  men  in  the  houses  whose  names  all  the 

the  near  future,  to  provide  New  Jersey  with  a  State  knows  and  honors,  who  set  the  pace  in  the 

revised  constitution.     His  remarks  u^n  this  t'„^^kX'i"w?„t.vT,eSe'Sdfh^S,'Si^..'InS 

question  are  also  worth  quotmg  as  showmg  reforms  of  the  last  two  years  possible.     It  is  men 

the  trend  of  his  thinking:  like  these  who  will  carry  them  forward,  and  the 

people  of  the  State  will  sustain  them.     They  will 

There  are  other  thmgs  we  have  outgrown.     The  sustain  no  others.     Woe  betide  the  individuals  or 

L  of  the  State  needs  reconsideration  in  ihe  party  groups  that  turn  away  from  that  path! 

-arts,  some  of  them  of  the  first  const-  The  future  is  with  those  who  serve  and  who  serve 

»  doubt  its  provisions  were  considered  without  secret  or  selfish  purpose.     A  free  people 

jicable  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  but  has  come  to  know  its  own  mind  and  its  own  friends. 


V'C, 


that  was  quite  two  generations  ago,  and  the  cir' 
cumstances  of  our  life  have  altered  fundamentally 
within  that  time,  politically,  socially,  economically. 
I  urge  ufion  you  very  earnestlj;  indeed  the  need 
and  demand  for  a  constitutional  convention. 
The  powers  of  corrupt  control  have  an  enormous 
and  abiding  advantage  under  our  constitutional 
arrangements  as  they  stand.  We  shall  not  be  free 
from  them  until  we  gel  a  different  system  of  rcprc- 
seniation  and  a  different  system  of  oHieial  responsi- 
bility. I  hope  that  this  question  will  be  taken  up 
by  the  legislature  at  once  and  a  constitutional  con- 
vention arranged  for  without  delay,  in  which  the 
new  forces  of  our  day  mayspeak  and  may  have  a 
chance  to  establish  their  ascendancy  over  the  ri^le 
of  machines  and  bosses. 

In  other  words,  Governor  Wilson  does  not 
see  why  men  now  living  should  be  inconven- 
ienced by  constitutional  arrangements  de- 
\-ised  by  men  of  earlier  generations  to  suit 
conditions  that  no  longer  e.xist.  Certainly 
the  men  who  framed  constitutions  and  stat- 
utes for  themselves,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
ago,  never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  their 
descendants  would  not  feel  free,  in  like  man-       '"^  American  sphinx  aito  the  omce-sEEKER 

.  ■     .L     1-    L.      r  .1     -  J  J  From  the  Pojl  (Piltsburgh) 

ner,  to  act  m  the  light  of  their  own  needs  and 

wishes,  ..^^  riuiati  There  has  jjeen  mutdi  question 
nm/onfii     throughout  the  coimtry  regarding 

wiiion;  T      ^^^    ^^"^"^    ^°^  which   Governor  ''""""""^   Wilson's  choice  of  a  cabinet,  not 

0/         Wilson   was   elected   e\-pires   on  so  much  regarding  individuals  as  principles 

Public  Hun    January    j(j     i£)i4.      When    he  and    tendencies.     The   President-elect   was 

resigns   to  become  President  on   March  4,  nominated  at  Baltimore  after  a  tremendous 

he  will  be  succeeded  by  Slate  Senator  James  fight,  for  no  other  reason  of  a  fundamental 
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ion  except  that  he  stood  as  a  progressive, 
even  to  the  extent  of  being  a  pronounced 
radical.  If  an  avowed  reactionary  or  a  con- 
lented  conservative  had  been  nominated  at 
Baltimore,  it  is  probable  that  the  progressi^'e 
Democrats  would  have  joined  in  the  third- 
party  movement  and  that  a  Progressive  ticket, 
supported  by  Bryan  as  well  as  by  Roosevelt, 
would  have  carried  the  country.  That  the 
Governor  perceives  the  real  situation  was  made 
pUin  in  a  speech  to  the  Presidential  electors 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  other  leaders  and 
offidal  heads  of  the  party  on  January  13  (the 
day  tor  the  offidal  election  of  a  President  of 
ibe  United  States  by  the  electoral  college). 
In  an  extemporaneous  address  of  remarkable 
ektqueace,  Governor  Wilson  declared,  in  the 
ver>-  face  of  the  party  conservatives  of  his 
own  Slate,  that  the  only  basis  for  Democratic 
solidarity  must  be  one  of  progressive  prin- 
ciples and  policies.  The  most  significant 
passage  in.this  speech  was  the  following: 


l'nii«i  Slates  have  made  a  dcliniic  choice,  and 
that  choice  is  for  llie  long  future.  Tlie  people  of 
ilw  United  States  have  turned  their  faces  in  a  defi- 
nite direction,  and  any  party,  any  man,  who  does 
iwt  go  with  them  in  tiiat  direction  they  will  reject, 
iiid  they  ought  to  reject. 

Therefore,  in  looking  forward  to  the  responsi- 
bdilira  that  I  am  about  to  assume,  I  feel  first,  last, 
ind  alt  the  time  that  I  aro  acting  in  a  representa- 
liw  capacity.  1  am  bidden  to  interpret  as  well 
as  I  can  the  purposes  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales  and  to  act,  so  far  as  my  choice  dct> 


I  him  for  a  photograph  I 
h  [hat  mAlJctr    Oil  Oit 


the  action,  only  through  the  instrumentality  of 
persons  who  also  represent  that  choice.  I  have 
no  liberty  in  the  matter.  I  have  given  bonds. 
My  aacred  honor  is  involved,  ana  nothing  more 
could  be  involved.  Therefore.  I  shall  not  be  acting 
as  a  partisan  when  T  pick  out  progressives,  and  only 
progressives.  I  shall  be  acting  as  a  representative 
of  the  people  of  this  great  country,  and.  therefore, 

every  direction,  as  1  turn  about  from  one  group  of 
men  to  another,  (hat  men's  minds  and  men's 
consciences,  and  men's  purpows,  are  yielding  to 
that  great  impulse  that  now  moves  the  whole 
peopio  of  the  United  States, 

B__j,..  .     Governor  Wilson  has  always  pos- 

Bunifi  ann  sessed,  m  very  rare  and  enviable 

"'""""'   measure,     the    gifts    of    public 

speech.     He  made  a   number  of  excellent 

speeches  during  the  campaign.    But  it  may 

.   be  said  with  some  assurance  that  he  has 

never  spoken  with  such  wisdom  and  power 

I  as  in  a  series  of  addresses  since  his  election 

■  and  his  return  from  the  month  of  vacation  in 
\  Bermuda.  Three  speeches  are  so  notable,  in 
;  their  exposition  of  the  relations  between  busi- 

■  ness  and  government  in  the  United  Slates, 
that  they  ought  to  be  put  in  some  form  which 
would  make  them  available  for  careful  study. 
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^^~  first  of  these,  early  in  December,  was  a  ^^^  ^^  There  is  cheering  hope  that  the 
-^r^^ch  before  the  Southern  Society  in  New  *«»  «•  new  President  will  not  be  a  time- 
.»  *'K.,  The  second  was  delivered  in  the  dty  C""™'  server  and  a  compromiser,  who 
^^*"e   he  was  bom,  Staunton,  Va.,  on  his  will  gradually  lose  his  bearings  and  end  by   ■ 

,  ^~sixth  birthday,  December  28.  The  facing  nowhere  in  particular.  Mr.  Taft  him- 
1  *"^  ^^^  *  speech  before  the  Commercial  self  was  a  tariff  reformer  in  190S;  but  by 
^t>  at  Chicago,  on  January  ii.  The  con-  sheer  drift  of  circumstances  and  a  fatal  ease 
^^*^^d  reports  have  wholly  failed  to  do  jus-  of  acquiescence  and  compliance,  he  became, 
^^  to  these  remarkable  addresses.  In  the  in  1909,  the  chief  apologist  for  the  Payne- 
p  ^^^»  for  instance,  of  the  Chicago  speech,  the  Aldrich  act.  He,  too,  was  a  convinced  re- 
j^^^''^  York  newspapers  printed  a  meager  col-  former  in  the  field  of  business  methods,  and 
-»^**  or  so  of  tel^raphed  extracts,  while  the  gave  us  high  hope  of  a  proper  national  regu- 
[^**.5^8o  Tribune  %&ve  six  columns  to  the  un-  lation  of  trusts  and  corporations.  But  here, 
^  *~^«iged  speech.  These  discourses  are  in  per-  also,  he  veered  about  and  became  the  chief 
1^^  temper,  and  cannot  be  said  to  contain  exponent  of  the  beauties  of  the  Sherman 
^^i'"  attacks  upon  the  so-called  "captains  of  Anti-Trust  law,  at  the  crucial  time  when  its 
^^-*-*JStry."  But  they  show,  with  a  wealth  of  practical  working  was  shown  to  be  in  the  in- 
^^^J^vindng  analysis,  what  economic  freedom  terestof  those  very  aggregations  against  which 
^^*-Ily  means  in  point  of  principle.  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  bulwark.    The  most 

crying  ne«i  of  all  was  currency  and  bankinp; 

"j^nmaai  "   Go^emor  Wilson  does  not  care  reform;    yet  we  have  come  through  another 

'"^  Wifjon**  how  large  any  business  enterprise  Republican  administration  with  nothing  ac- 
oo/v*/*  ^^y  grow  to  be,  pro\id«i  it  complished  in  that  field.  The  times  are  now 
^^^i*"s  honestly,  upon  sheer  merit,  in  a  field  ripe  for  action  all  along  the  line  of  reform  in 
■  "^ere  the  law  and  public  opinion  keep  wide  our  economic  and  business  policies.  Wilson's 
'l^*^n  both  the  right  and  the  opportunity  of  opportunity  is  in  keeping  with  Jiis  convic- 
^^^npetition.  Monopoly  in  a  naturally  com-  tions — may  he  hold  unswervingly  to  his 
*^^titive  tield,  obtained  by  de\ices  for  de-  coursel 
^»"T>5-ing    the    business    of    competitors,    is 

^""olly  contraiy  to  that  spirit  of  economic  ^^        There  has  been  a  continuation  of 

*'*?edom  that  must  be  maintained  along  with      umfrm^r    the  remarkable  hearings  before 
"^vir   institutions   of   political   and   personal        '"«""»      jjig  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
*  t»erty.     To  be  sure,  the  laj-ing  down  of  prin-  mittee,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Untermyer, 
^ples  and  axioms  is  not  the  same  thir^  as  as  its  counsel.    Alluding  to  comment  upon 
^'^"Titinj'  statutes  for  the  protection  of  such 
t^Tinciples,     Yet  one  must  know  the  «ids  to 
t"**  gained  before  he  can  de^-ise  means  ade- 
*:|\iate  to  his  purposes.    It  Governor  \\ilson, 
irk  his  a|^>peal  to  the  business  men  of  the  coun- 
try, can  cause  the  larger  view  to  pre\-ail.  we 
■may  hi^t^  for  great  national  prv^ress.    The 
«^{i.)ntit\an\.~f  of  pri\-ale  inlenrst  as  a  moti\-e  in 

<-irvi<-s   and   olt>|Ue:s  tn'    mt-n  a>ntn.tlling  the 

',ir)KT  tv-rvx-^  o!  nnanvx>  and  industn-.  has  led 

to  iho  vvrrviprion  ot  k-jpsUt ure*.  has  lowered 

thi-  u«;;i-  01  our  kiw  iMurts,  and  has  gi\en 

_iini>c  ,»:•:>.>?•  J  1,11  i.h,»r,K-lt-risii>.-s  to  the  business 

i-n'wth  01  ihi-  ^Munm-.     We  nui^l  have  an 

l\^>i»-si  LiviiV  .md  not  one  Imilt  up  by  the  log- 

j>>l!i:\>:oi  ;vi\,uoiiiiiTv-s(<,  ihii^ort-aiing  mon- 

o(v>:u>^    Wcmu-l  h,ucaoiimiuyaudlwnk- 

i«VS  >>'-it"m  that  ii|Kr.iii-s  justly  throughout 
the  c\'iiniry,  ,\iid  lli.n  c.uuuU  U-  amtn>ll«l 
in  tbf  inton-^t  ol  some  tiuii  ;uul  to  the  detri- 
„»eut  ot  oituxs,  .Ml  thcsf  ar(at  questions 
t,.-i\v  U-\H»  l>!Miis:ht  wiihin  the  com|viss  of 
t^Vm-rnor  Wil^'tis  rxwm  sixtvh*":?  uiwn  the 

olV>MTmn<n>nolui-iiu>s.s^-ntenmse.  ^,,«^^T  .»,  i,f»i>t>? 

to  xn^.^  .vncMo  ruUs  of  action,  p    "  ,.f v™?,^^.!  m  . , 
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this  inquiry  in  our  January  number,  Mr. 
I'ntermyer  makes  the  following  statement  in 
a  letter  to  the  editor:  "I  take  this  oppor- 
timity  ol  assuring  you  that  the  only  purpose 
of  the  inquiry  is  as  a  basis  for  wholesome, 
remedial,  and  constructive  legislation.  Every 
eSort  has  been  made,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
to  keep  it  as  free  as  possible  from  sensation- 
alism and  to  pursue  the  investigation  in  as 
conseiA'ative  and  unemotional  a  manner  as 
the  facts  to  be  disclosed  ivill  permit."  The 
coDceotration  of  financial  power,  in  this  coun- 
try, has  been  well  understood  by  those  conver- 
sant with  recent  facts;  but  it  has  needed  this 
investiRation  to  bring  those  facts  to  light  in 
an  official  way  and  to  place  them  upon  record, 
where  they  can  be  studied  and  discussed  as 
lestirnony  rather  than  as  mere  assertion  or 
guess.  Thus  the  relationship  of  Mr.  Morgan 
and  his  private  banking  house  to  several 
large  national  banks  and  several  great  trust 


(Mr.  Morgan  *u  a  frank  and  i 
Pajo  Commiita  which  ii  investie 
(rf  coatnfl  avet  the  baflking  Aod  Ir 


companies  is  a  matter  of  everyday  knowledge 
in  financial  circles.  There  was  nc  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  at  Washington 
to  discredit  distinguished  bankers,  like  Mr. 
Morgan  and  Mr.  George  F.  Baker,  in  obtain- 
ing their  testimony  regarding  the  concen- 
tration of  banking  resources,  of  railroad  and 
industrial  deposits,  and  of  the  nation's  reserve 
funds  upon  which  business  credit  is  main- 
tained. 

»    rvndiie-  There  is  no  mystery  about  the 

m»nt  0/     general  process  of  financial  cen- 

waiistrnt   tralization.     We  have  witnessed 

the  aggregation  of  railroads,  for  example,  into 

great  systems.     Last  month,  in  these  pages, 

:   it  was  remarked  that  the  New  Haven  road, 

now  dominating  New  England,  had   been 

formed    by    the    consolidation     of     nearly 
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half-a-hundred  smaller  railroads.  In  like 
manner,  the  New  York  Central  system 
has  become  very  extensive,  as  have  the 
Pennsylvania  and  others.  Alongside  of 
these  railroad  amalgamations  there  have 
grown  to  colossal  dimensions  the  chief 
industrial  corporations,  such  as  the  Standard 
Oil,  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  the 
United  States  Steel,  and  dozens  of  others 
having  a  capitalization  in  excess  of  a  hundred 
million  dollars  each.  These  corporate  en- 
terprises have  been  involved  in  enormous 
financial  transactions;  and  it  is  natural  that 
their  financing  should  have  been  associated' 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  a  group  of  affiliated 
banking  houses.  Thus  the  Wall  Street  money 
power  (in  which  Mr.  Morgan  is  the  most 
representative  figure,  and  which  is  not  made 
up  of  three  or  four  men  ruling  in  a  sinister 
spirit  of  tyranny,  but  rather  of  all  the  Clear- 
ing House  banks,  with  the  principal  trust 
companies  and  a  large  number  of  private 
bankers,  together  ivith  those  of  other  cities) 
has  become  greater  than  the  money  power  of 
London,  which  centers  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land; of  Paris,  which  centers  in  the  Bank  of 
France,  or  of  Germany,  centering  in  the 
Reichsbank  at  Berlin.     Mr.  Baker  was,  upon 


the  whole,  justified  in  taking  the  ground 
that  this  American  money  power  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  bad  men  con- 
sciously using  it  to  obtain  control  over  the 
industries  and  wealth  of  the  country.  But 
he  was  also  clearly  right  in  admitting  that, 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  bad  intent,  the  sys- 
tem as  at  present  unregulated  might  be  very 
dangerous. 

Banktri  Thm-  ^^  ^^^  hccn  shown  that  the  pres- 
itimHaiH   ent  system   makes  it  relatively 

uretd  •form  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  bank  deposits  of 
the  United  States  to  drift  into  Wail  Street 
and  support  stock  speculations,  while  it  is 
relatively  too  difficult  for  our  banking  power 
to  finance  the  moving  of  the  crops  in  ordinary 
years,  and  to  support  the  credit  of  manufac- 
turers, merchants,  and  traders  in  times  of 
stress.  It  would,  indee<l,  seem  to  be  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  that  the  banks  of  New 
York  should  be  able  to  finance  our  great  busi- 
ness enterprises.  There  was  a  time,  within 
the  easy  memory  of  men  of  middle  age,  when 
almost  any  sort  of  undertaking  needing  capi- 
tal had  to  seek  the  favor  of  European  bankers 
and  investors.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
American  bankers  have  not  been  responsible 
for  the  continuance  of  the  existing  laws,  under 
which-  our  monetary  and  currency  arrange- 
ments are  maintained,  and  which  are  respon- 
sible in  large  part  for  our  ill-adjusted  mechan- 
isms of  credit,  fhe  bankers  for  a  long  time 
have  urged  reform.  Even  those  who  disap- 
prove of  the  elaborate  work  of  the  Aldrich 
Monetary  Commission  must  admit  that  this 
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(Pfsail  Democratic  leader  of  the  Sen»te|  (Who  aspires  to  be  chairman  of  the  Finance  C 

TWO  CX>NSPICUOUS  DEMOCRATIC  SENATORS  OF  THE  CONSERVATIVE  WING 


cummissioD  has  done  everything  in  its  power 
to  give  us  the  comparative  point  of  view,  and 
10  show  us  how  much  better  are  the  systems 
\A  other  countries  than  our  own.  Further- 
more, even  those  who  do  not  accept  the 
.\kirich  conclusions  as  a  whole  can  utilize 
diem  in  large  part  for  working  out  their  own 
di\-ergent  plans.  The  greatest  of  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  inquiry  like 
that  of  the  Pujo  committee  lies  in  the  fact 
that  things  heretofore  regarded  as  confiden- 
tial are  now  so  fully  out  in  the  open  that  no- 
body can  any  longer  object  to  their  being 
frankly  discuMed.  As  the  inquiry  progressed, 
its  bearings  became  more  evident  and  its 
intncsses  more  willing  and  able  to  give 
\-aluable  information. 

maicem,r„»  The  special  session  of  the  new 
amnmrt  Congress  will  be  called  to  meet 
""'*"'  in  March,  soon  after  the  inau- 
guration of  President  Wilson.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  progressive  temper  and 
spirit  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
President  Wilson  may  expect  to  be  supported 
bj-  the  House,  even  though  some  of  the  leaders 
are  said  to  be  a  little  less  radical  than  he  in 
the  natural  working  of  their  minds.  Few 
reasonable   men   suppose   that   very   much 


more  can  be  done  with  the  tariff  at  the  pres- 
ent time  than  has  already  been  done  under 
Mr.  Underwood's  leadership  in  the  bills  that 
were  vetoed  by  President  Taft.  As  regards 
the  Senate,  there  is  great  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  conser\'ative  or  the  progres- 
sive wing  will  be  the  stronger.  The  Demo- 
crats will  be  in  the  nominal  majority.  There 
has  been  open  talk  of  an  attempt  to  minimize 
the  tradition  of  the  Senate  under  which  seni- 
ority of  service  on  committees  secures  the 
powerful  chairmanships.  The  retirement  of 
Senator  Bailey  of  Texas  is  a  fortunate  gain 
for  the  progressive  element;  but  Senator 
Martin  of  Virginia  and  Senator  Simmons  of 
North  Carolina  naturally  aspire  to  be  the 
leaders  of  the  Senate  and  .heads  of  the  chief 
committees.  For  a  good  while  there  has  been 
a  tendency  to  disregard  party  lines  in  the 
Senate.  The  conservative  Democrats  have 
been  in  natural  sympathy  with  the  standpat 
Republicans.  The  progressive  Republicans, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  in  many  important 
matters  worked  in  cooperation  with  the  radi- 
cal Democrats.  Senator  LaFolJette  is  openly 
pledged  to  uphold  Wilson  in  so  far  as  possible, 
and  the  other  Progressive  Senators,  without 
any  pledges,  will  be  glad  to  support  his 
measures  in  so  far  as  their  judgments 
and  consciences  approve. 
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THE  NEW  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  YORK  WALKING  TO  THE  CAPITOL  FOR  HIS  INAUGURATION 

(At  the  left  a!  Ihi  picture,  and  ncul  lo  Gavemor  Sulier.  i>  the  Hon.  John  A/Dii.  his  |>nd«eGH)r) 


flownier  Govemor  Sulzer  has  made  a  prom- 
suiiir.  ising  entrance  ujxtn  his  task  at 
eiimittm  ^Hj2,jy_  I  J,  ijig  inaugural  ad- 
dress, and  in  his  message  to  the  legislature,  he 
expressed  opinions,  both  general  and  specific, 
that  are  in  keeping  with  the  best  sentiment 
of  the  State.  There  are  now  about  10,000,- 
000  people  in  the  State  of  New  York,  practi- 
cally one-half  of  whom  belong  to  the  great 
metropolis  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  River. 
Far  more  rapid  than  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion has  been  the  development  of  economic 
interests  and  resources,  and  the  expansion  of 
governmental  undertakings.  To  adapt  gov- 
ernment completely  to  the  recognized  needs 
of  the  State,  will  require  years  of  intelligent 
study  and  unceasing  effort.  But  much  can 
be  done  this  very  year.  Governor  Sulzer 
welcomes  the  opportunity  in  a  buoyant  spirit, 
and  declares  himself  ready  to  achieve  all  nec- 
essary reforms.  His  mood,  like  that  of  Gov-, 
ernor  Wilson,  is  in  hopeful  contrast  with  the 


cynical  and  negative  attitude  of  the  ordinary 
party  politician.  The  experiences  of  19 12 
show  that  public  opinion  can  be  developed 
very  rapidly;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
many  things  may  be  accomplished,  both  in 
nation  and  in  State,  that  seemed  most  unlikely 
one  brief  year  ago.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  it  is  necessary  to  lift  the  business  of 
public  administration  to  a  higher  plane. 
Never  were  the  people  so  impatient  with  the 
idea  of  having  their  good  roads  made  in  the 
interest  of  party  bosses  and  local  politicians 
as  they  are  to-day.  Never  before  have  they 
so  fully  realized  the  need  of  taking  the  prisons 
and  charitable  institutions  out  of  the  control 
of  mere  political  place-seekers  who  are  the 
tools  of  private  interests  and  grafting  bosses. 

Lara*  PvHit  ^  ^'^^'  7^^'^  "^S"  ^he  State  of  New 
workiiB  York  authorized  the  expenditure 
"'  of  $50,000,000  for  the  creation  of 
a  State  system  of  good  roads.  During  the 
last  two  years  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
expenditure  of  that  vast  sum  was  completed 
involved  many  questionable  details,  both  of 
planning  and  supervision  and  also  of  con- 
tracts and  execution  of  work.  The  State  has 
now  resolved  to  spend  another  sum  of  equul 
amount,  makint;  a  total  of  $100,000,000,  for 
the  same  pur]x)sc.  A  number  of  years  ago 
the  ]>eople  of  the  State  voted  for  a  bond  issue 
of  $100,000,000  to  enlarge  and  deepen  the 
Erie  Canal  system,  and  subsequently  $jo,- 
000,000  additional  was  authorized  to  provide 
for  terminals  which  would  make  the  use  of 
the  canal  more  practicable.  This  work  also 
has  lately  been  pushed  along  very  rapidly. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  State  carrying  on 
enterprises  of  such  magnitude  needs  ability 
and  character  of  a  high  order  to  secure  ade- 
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•luatc  results.  A  few  years  ago  the  State  of 
New  York  had  no  public  debt  worth  men- 
These  large  works,  and  certain 
;  giving  a  new  impor- 
administration  of  the 
ssary  bearing  upon  its 


Sulzer  made  a  good 
pointing,  as  one  of  his 
I  commission  of  three 
iurvey  of  the  principal 

,  _    ,        nents.     The  object  of 

■Jiis  iqguiry  is  to  stop  waste,  promote  efficien- 
cy and  save  public  money.  It  was  the  Gov- 
ernor's intention  to  have  the  work  of  creating 
ibe  State  highway  system  thoroughly  investi- 
nted  and  then  reorganized  under  a  single 
responsible  head — an  eminently  desirable 
thinK  to  do.  The  State  of  Xew  York  has  two 
Urge  and  expensive  Public  Service  Commis- 
sions, one  super\'ising  railroads  and  certain 
vther  corporations  within  the  metropolitan 
district,  and  the  other  having  its  jurisdiction 
ootsjde  the  city  of  N'ew  York.  It  has  been 
G«*-cmor  Sulzer's  impression  that  better  re- 
fjlts  cotild  come  from  having  one  commission 
inalogous  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
:ni&.<aon.  He  is  of  opinion  that  a  better  ad- 
aunistration  can  beworkedout  for  the  prisons, 
3ii5pitaJs,  and  asylums  of  the  State,  and  so  on. 


(The  chsimiBn,  John  N.  Carlisle.  [sKBted.  Sundiog.  {rom 
right  to  left,  are  H.  Cordon  Lynn.  John  T.  Norton  leounsel]. 
and  John  H.  Delaney) 

At  the  head  of  his  investigating  committee 
of  three  he  named  the  Hon.  John  X.  Carlisle, 
of  Watertown,  a  lawyer  and  public  man  of 
excellent  reputation.  The  second  member 
is  John  H.  Delaney,  prominent  in  the  printer's 
trade  and  now  manager  of  a  New  York  paper. 
The  third  member  is  H.  Gordon  Lynn,  an 
expert  accountant  in  the  department  of 
Commissioners  of  Account  in  Xew  York  City, 
t  experienced  in  public  bookkeeping  and  finan- 
cial investigations. 

TiPromvti  Another  highly  promising  act  on 
tilt  Public  the  part  of  Governor  Sulzer  is  the 
"""*  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
eight  persons  to  in\estigate  health  condi- 
tions and  recommend  better  laws  and  meth- 
ods for  combating  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases.  The  names  of  this  commission  in- 
s|>ire  confidence  that  good  results  will  be 
forthcoming.  The  chairman  is  Dr.  Herman 
M.  Biggs,  of  the  New  York  City  Health  De- 
partment, a  foremost  authority  upon  pre- 
ventable diseases  and  health  administration. 
The  secretary  is  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  also 
widely  known  as  an  authority  in  social  science 
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and  the  administraLion  of  public  charity  several  million  dollars  of  interest  on  bonds, 
and  relief.  The  other  members  are  John  and  several  million  more  toward  paying  off 
A.  Kingsbury,  of  the  New  York  Associa-  the  principal.  The  general  educational  ex- 
tion  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  penses  of  the  State  have  greatly  increased 
Poor,  Mr.  Ansley  Wilcox  of  Buffalo,  Dr.  during  the  decade,  as  also  have  those  of  the 
Edward  Baldwin  of  Saranac  Lake,  Dr.  State's  agricultural  department,  while  the 
Otis  of  Poughkeepsie,  Dr.  Milbank  of  Al-  appropriations  for  State  hospitals  and  re- 
bany,  and  Miss  Adelaide  Nutting,  who  is  lated  matters  of  relief  and  charity  amount 
a  professor  of  nursing  and  health  at  Colum-  to  perhaps  Jio,ooo,ooo  a  year,  showing  a 
bia  University.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  rapid  increase.  Having  created  its  system  of 
this  commission,  every  member  of  which  good  roads,  the  State  has  now  to  spend  se\'- 
is  already  possessed  of  exceptional  knowl-  eral  millions  a  year  to  maintain  and  repair 
edge,  will  move  with  the  utmost  possible  the  highways.  It  is  probable  that  lo  per 
swiftness  toward  practical  proposals,  in  cent,  of  the  State's  appropriations  could  be 
order  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in  obtain-  saved  by  such  methods  of  efficiency  as  would 
ing  necessary  legislation.  Great  gains  are  be  used  in  private  business  undertakings, 
practicable  in  the  immediate  future  in  the  But  that  is  not  the  principal  thing  to  be  de- 
hopeful  war  against  infectious  and  con-  sired.  It  is  not  so  much  the  cutting  down 
tagious  diseases.  of  appropriations  that  is  needed  as  the 
securing  of  the  best  possible  results.  Does 
y^^^  The  ordinary  appropriations  of  the  State's  super\ision  of  education  ac- 
#<!«  rori,  the  State  of  New  York  had  been  complish  as  much  of  good  for  the  peoplt 
pamOat  increasing  very  rapidly  in  the  of  New  York  as  corresponding  amounts  in 
twenty  years  from  1883  to  1903.  They  had,  some  other  State  or  country?  Are  the  farm- 
in  fact,  doubled  in  that  period.  But  they  ing  interests  of  the  State  of  New  York  suffi- 
have  grown  far  more  rapidly  in  the  ten  years  cienlly  benefited  by  the  expenditure  of  two 
since  1903.  Thus  the  State  appropriations  millions  a  year  upon  a  State  agricultural 
for  1913  are  $52,367,000,  while  for  1903  they  department?  Are  the  hospitals  and  asylums 
were  only  $23,588,000,  This  great  increase  of  the  State,  and  the  other  related  enter- 
is  due  to  many  causes,  most  of  them  com-  prises,  producing  the  best  social  results 
mendable.  The  cost  of  the  good  roads  and  possible?  Is  the  prison  system  up-to-date 
rebuilt  canals  means  an  annual  payment  of  and  free  from  abuses? 
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j^^           Ai>art    from    the    value    of    the  fill  seventy-five  freight  cars  of  80,000  pounds' 

results  obtained  by  the  people  capacity  each.     If  the  old  style  canal  boats 

through  the  expenditure  of  pub-  were  to  be  retained  in  service,  six  of  them 

Ik  ^^pey,  there  is  always  the  complicated  could  be  put  through  one  of  the  new  locks  at  a 

[if  raising  the  State  revenue  by  means  time,  but  all  six  would  carry  only  half  the 

equitable  and  the  least  burdensome,  tonnage  of  one  of  the  new  barges.     Further- 

of  several  years  the  State  of  more,  it  is  promised  that  the  barges  will  be 

had  income  enough  from  indirect  propelled  at  a  speed  two  and  one-half  times 

^"  leave   direct    taxes   entirely   to  the  speed  of  the  old  boats.     More  than  half 

cities,  towns,  villages,  and  school  of  the  new  canal  line  is  through  lake  or  nat- 

Btit  the  growth  of  recent  expendi-  ural  river  channels,  where  enhanced  speed  will 

it  necessary  to  impose  a  general  be  possible. 

>ti^^pUrf  one  mill, — that  is  to  say,  one  dollar 

thousand  dollars  of  assessed  valua-  pjannin  a    ^^  ^^^  "^^^  period  of  great  under- 
rcmor  Sulzer  had  believed  that  by  QrBot  Public  takings,  public  and  private,  for 
this  direct  tax  could  be  dropped.  ^'»*«'''»'''««    ^\^q  better  handling  of  commerce 
ler,    however,    declares   that   it  and  movement  of  populations,  there  is  ample 
^1^  done.     During  the  year  past  the  opportunity  to  study  the  relative  merits  of 
from  inheritance  taxes  were  more  public  and  private  activity.    Where  an  enter- 
»,ooo,  but  there  was  an  unusual  prise  is  to  serve  the  public  in  a  large  and 
f  large  estates  to  pay  this  form  of  general  way,  it  is  best  that  its  planning  should 
State  tax  on  corporations  amounted  not  be  left  wholly  to  the  initiative  of  those 
to  i|plF  than  $10,000,000.    The  excise  taxes  whose  motive  is  private  gain.     New  York 
more  than  $9,000,000;  stock  trans-  City,  for  example,  is  now  entering  upon  the 
itrrs  nearly  $4,000,000;    the  State's  share  of  construction  of  a  great  system  of  new  under- 
lie tax  on  mortgages  nearly  $2,000,000.    The  ground  rapid-transit  electric  railways.    These 
..nnual  license  fees  of  motor  vehicles  provided  new  lines  with  equipment  will  cost,  in  the 
4  Slate  income  of  a  million  dollars,  in  round  aggregate,    about    $300,000,000.      Approxi- 
tpircs.     The  direct  tax  of  one  mill  yielded  mately  half  of  the  investment  will  be  made 
noce  than  $1 1,000,000.    Not  to  discuss  these  directly  by  the  city  government,  and  the  other 
hans  in  detail,  it  suffices  to  say  that  they  are  half  by  the  operating  companies  that  will 
■^ifject  to  a  good  deal  of  yearly  fluctuation,  equip  and  run  the  roads  for  long  terms  of 
iad  that  the  great  State  of  New  York  has  years  as  lessees  from  the  city.     The  routes 
-ly  no  means  reached  a  final  solution  of  the  have  been  laid  out,\after  great  study,  by  the 
Luation  problem.  Public   Service   Commission,    with    the   co- 
operation of  the  ultimate  authority  in  the 
»^forr9    ^^  ^^^5  ^^  State  of  New  York  municipal  government.     The  Interborough 
Marge       will  have  Completed  and  opened  Company  and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
*'■**'        to  traffic  its  Barge  Canal,  with  Company,  which  will  operate  the  lines,  have 
wholly  modem  equipment, — ^a  great  outlet  to  of  course  shared  in  the  initial  study.     The 
the  sea  for  western  grain  shipments.     Inaddi-  result  has  been  a  well-planned  and  maturely 
tixj  to  the  original  bond  issue  of  $101,000,000,  considered  project,  in  which  the  present  and 
voted  by  the  people  of  the  State,  an  addi-  future  welfare  of  the  people  has  been  the 
tiooal  $20,000,000  was  provided  by  a  special  dominant  motive.    However  great  may  be  the 
^ote  in  191 1  for  canal  terminals,  and  it  is  well  faults  of  city  government  in  New  York, — and 
understood  that  further  appropriations  will  they  are  not  to  be  lightly  regarded, — ^it  can  be 
ix^  required  to  complete  the  work,  but  now  asserted  with  confidence  that  the  new  subway 
^hit  the  State  has  entered  on  the  task  there  scheme,  which  amounts  to  one  of  the  largest 
:>  a  general  desire  to  have  it  thoroughly  and  engineering  undertakings  in  the  world,  has 
satisfactorily  finished.     The  progress  in  con-  been  wisely  and  ably  devised.    Its  completion 
5tmction  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  will    greatly    facilitate    the    distribution    of 
especially  rapid.     Some  sections  of  the  canal  population  throughout  the  area  of  the  greater 
are  already  completed.     A  siphon  lock,  the  New  York, 
tist  of  the  kind  to  be  built  in  the  United 

Slates  and  the  largest  in  the  world,  has  been  _.   „         Perhaps    the    most    notable    in- 

put  in  commission  at  Oswego,  where  the  canal  York  central's  stance  of  a  great  transiX)rtation 

connects  with  Lake  Ontario.     All  the  canal  ^''•"^  '''''^^''^  improvement,  brilliantly  worked 

locks  are  built  to  accommodate  barges  of  out  under  private  initiative  and  control,  is 

3000  tons'  capacity, — a  tonnage  that  woidd  that  of  the  New  York  Central's  elect rifica- 
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THE  NEW  YORK  C£^f^RAL'S  GREAT  TERMINAL 

(With  suggestion  of  related  buildings  not  yet  completed) 

tion  project,  with  the  new  station  and  nificent  and  convenient  terminal  statior 
terminal  arrangements  in  New  York  City,  cannot  be  expected  to  increase  very  much  tht 
The  great  station  is  virtually  completed,  and  number  of  passengers  passing  through  it  noi 
will  be  opened  to  the  public  in  all  its  parts  will  those  passengers  pay  higher  rates  of  fare 
within  a  few  weeks.  Several  scores  of  tracks  The  management  of  the  New  York  Centra 
enter  this  station  on  difierent  levels,  and  all  has  adopted  a  great  idea,  never  before  carriet 
the  trains  will  turn  upon  loops  and  serve  the  out  on  so  large  a  scale, — although  once  befort 
needs  of  outgoing  passengers,— an  improve-  exemplified  in  a  striking  way,  also  in  New 
ment  of  such  obvious  value  as  to  need  no  York  City.  The  so-called  McAdoo  Tunnels 
explanation.  The  electrical  zone,  when  com-  those  of  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Rail- 
pleted,  will  extend  about  thirty  miles,  hea\-y  road  system,  connect  the  New  Jersey  suburb; 
express  trains  being  drawn  by  electric  loco-  with  New  York  City  by  means  of  short  bul 
motives,  and  suburban  trains  being  equipped  very  expensive  railroads  under  the  Hudsor 
on  the  multiple-unit  plan  and  taking  the  River.  It  was  desirable  to  have  a  downtowr 
electric  current  from  a  third  rail.  The  new  station  and  terminal,  with  a  loop  that  would 
station,  while  of  great  architectural  merit  admit  of  the  continuous  movement  of  trains 
and  beauty,  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  con-  It  was  necessary  to  occupy  an  expensive  site 
venience  of  its  arrangements  as  worked  out  comprising  the  area  of  two  city  blocks.  Mr 
by  the  officials  of  the  road.  The  station  McAdoo  and  his  associates  provided  ample 
communicates  directly  with  the  subway  stationaccommodations,farundergroundwitJi 
system;  and  when  affiliated  enterprises  are  easy  inclined  planes  for  entrance  and  exit, 
completed  there  will  be  several  large  hotels  Above  this  station  they  built  twin  office  build- 
also  connecting  by  subway  passages  with  ings  twenty-two  stories  high.  The  rent  ol 
this  great  traffic  center.  these  buildings  not  only  carries  the  cost  of  the 
terminal  station,  but  also  helps  to  pay  interesl 
A  Bfiiiiant  ^lasmuch  as  this  project  in  its  upon  the  cost  of  tunneUng  under  the  Hudson 
schimi  totality  will  involve  an  outlay  The  New  York  Central  yards  (which  had 
mi«BB  ^f  about  * 200 ,000,000,  the  ques-  always  been  open  and  uncovered,  with  th< 
tion  must  arise,  wherein  lies  its  earning  ca-  smoke  of  hundreds  of  locomotives  and  tht 
pacity,  and  who  must  pay  the  bills?    A  mag-  noise  of  many  trains  constituting  a  great 
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nuisance  in  the  heart  of  the  city)  are  now  to 
be  completely  covered  over  with  great  build- 
ings,— ii  wonderful  transformation. 

To  Earn  "^^^  y*''*'  spacc  is  equivalent  to 
ifmt  umm  about  thlrty-two  city  blocks. 
CMAMo.ooo  y^^j  excavation  has  depressed 
tbe  tracks  far  below  the  street  level.  A  num- 
te  of  public  streets,  formerly  interrupted,  are 
now  carried  across  as  viaducts,  with  one  great 
north-aod- south  avenue  bisecting  the  yards. 
Steam  power  has  entirely  disappeared,  and 
there  will  be  no  sound  of  the  movement  of 
electric  trains  beneath  the  great  buildings. 
Heat,  light  and  power  will  be  distributed 
from  a  common  center  to  all  the  buildings 
OD  these  thirty-two  blocks.  It  is  confidently 
stated  by  the  highest  financial  authorities 
<f  the  New  York  Central  that  the  use  of  the 
"air  rights"  above  their  yards  will  pay  a  good 
fatcrcst  upon  $300,000,000,  and  thus  save  the 
itockholdocs  of  the  railroad  from  any  bur- 
des  or  loss  due  to  the  vast  expense  of  the 
new  terminal  and  the  elsctrical  installation. 

Fimiuniiv  ^'  becomes  increasingly  manifest 
a  oaatrmmwnt  that  we  are  just  beginning  to 
Frt^tt  apprehend  the  physical  and  eco- 
nomic possibilities  of  this  electric  age.  And 
it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  all  our  re- 
sources of  intelligence  and  public  spirit,  as 
well  as  of  science  and  capital,  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  every  new  or  suggested 
I»oject.  In  Mr,  Tiffany's  article,  on  the 
Mississippi  River  improvement  at  Minne- 
apolis, it  shovdd  be  particularly  noted  (see 
page  180)  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, for  the  first  time,  is  going  into  the  busi- 
ness of  marketing  hydro-electric  power.  A 
great  dam,  that  wUI  improve  Mississippi 
River  navigation  in  a  very  important  way,  is 
to  be  made  productive,  at  the  same  time,  of 
water  power  that  will  entirely  (or  at  least 
to  a  great  extent)  repay  the  Government  for 
its  outlay.  Many  other  projects  in  which  the 
Government  is  concerned  can  be  worked  out 
upon  analogous  principles,  if  there  is  as  much 
intelligence  and  pubUc  spirit  on  the  side  of 
those  representing  the  Government  as  there 
is  energy  and  ability  upon  the  side  of  those 
seeking  water-power  concessions  or  having 
other  private  interests  at  stake. 

^^        The  national   waterways    mo\e- 
wattr      ment  has  entered  on  a  phase  that 
"      seems  to  have  a  new  meaning  for 
some  of  the  country's  transportation  inter- 
ests.   Mr.  Tiffany's  article,  to  which  we  have 
referred,  sketches  the  work  now  uniier  way 


on  the  upper  Mississippi  which  will  facilitate 
the  shipment  of  wheat  and  flour  from  the 
Northwest  to  New  Orleans.  Bari^es  propelled 
by  power-boats  are  likely  within  a  few  years 
to  be  as  familiar  a  sight  at  St.  Paul  and 
Minneaiwlis  as  they  are  to-day  on  the  Rhine. 
Improved  terminals  and  terminal  equipment 
will  soon  replace  the  antiquated  docks  that 
are  picturesque  survivals  of  ante-bellum  life 
and  customs.  The  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  expected  to  give  new  vitality  to 
north-and-south  trade  currents,  and  mean- 
while commerce  is  continually  seeking  new 
channels  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 

M>  That  part  of  the  Census  Bureau's 
Ftdtrai  work  which  the  public  hears  most 
"""*  about  is  the  decennial  count  of 
noses,  hut  there  is  a  wide  range  of  useful 
activities  included  in  the  bureau's  functions 
which  go  on  from  year  to  year,  without  noise 
and  with  very  limited  publicity,  but  which 
should  concern  every  intelligent  citizen. 
The  gathering  of  facts  about  the  nation's 
po]}ulation,  agriculture,  and  indu.stries  every 
ten  years  would  be  of  little  ser^■ice  to  the 
general  public  unless  this  great  mass  of  facts 
were  reduced  to  some  sort  of  presentable 
form.  It  is  this  formidable  task  of  editing 
and  compiling  for  publication  that  has  occu- 
pied Director  Durand  and  his  corps  of  able 
assistants  since  the  aillection  of  data  for 
the  Thirteenth  Census  was  complete<I  more 
than  two  years  ago. 
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(Who  has 

schieved  untisuflL  SU' 

THults  of  the  Gover 

,>v„tig.tion 

s.     Dr.  Durand,  wh 

Hir.  11  a  gra, 

ilu»l*  of  Obetlin  Col 

sions.  This  volume  is  intended  for  distribu- 
tion in  Maine;  and  editions  for  distribution 
in  other  States  will  contain  similar  supple- 
ments relating  to  those  States.  Thus  a  resi- 
dent of  any  State  of  the  Union,  of  Alaska, 
of  Hawaii,  or  of  Porto  Rico,  will  be  able  to 
find  in  a  single  volume  of  600  or  700  jjages 
a  compendium  of  all  the  general  results  of 
the  census  of  igio,  together  with  the  details 
pertaining  to  his  own  State  or  locality.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress  will  make  an 
appropriation  for  a  large  edition  of  this  work, 
— say,  500,000  copies. 

TriumBUi  P*'"'"*''  ^s  we  have  become  with 
of        v-ireless  telegraphy,   we  do  not 

*"""'  yet  quite  realize  the  fact  that  this 
method  of  transmitting  messages  has  passed 
the  experimental  stage  and  has  become  a  per- 
manent, dependable  factor  in  the  world's 
daily  business.  What  was  once  spectacular 
is  now  a  matter  of  humdrum  routine.  Last 
month  the  new  high-power  station  of  the 
Telefimken  system  *at  Sayville,  L.  I.,  held 
direct  communication  with  a  station  in  Ger- 
many, and  a  Marconi  station  erected  in  New 
I  Jersey  will  soon  be  attuned  to  a  similar  sta- 


FiQura  ^^^  volume  containing  the  "Ab- 
mam        stract    of    the  Census,"  recently 

"""""<'  issued  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  is  in  itself  a  justification  of  the 
toil  and  ex|)enditure  involved  in  the  world's 
greatest  statistical  undertaking.  Furthermore 
it  is  a  book  with  which  e\ery  American  should 
acquaint  himself.  Nowhere  else  can  he  find 
such  a  picture  of  his  country's  progress, 
material  and  intellectual.  We  say  "picture" 
;idvisedly,  for  never  before  has  the  Census 
Bureau  given  so  graphic  a  presentation  of  its 
own  figures.  Readers  who  have  made  use 
of  the  "Abstract"  of  preceding  censuses,  and 
think  of  it  as  merely  a  succession  of  unex- 
])lained  tables  of  figures  will  be  agreeably  sur- 
prised on  o|>eninR  the  new  volume  to  find, 
in  addition  to  the  tabulations,  many  pages 
of  illuminating  text,  illustrated  with  maps 
and  diagrams  of  the  most  [wrtinent  and 
serviceable  kind,  the  whole  forming  a  really 
useful  and  fresh  treatment  of  a  wide  field  of 
economic  and  social  interest.  With  the  first 
edition  of  the  "  .Abstract "  is  printed  a  supple- 
ment for  Maine,  containing  statistics  for 
the  State,  counties,  cities,  and  minor  divi- 
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tioD  within  a  few  miles  of  London.  These 
wirdess  stations  have  quick  telephone  com- 
munication with  their  respective  cities  and 
the  actual  time  of  transmission  of  messages 
between  European  capitals  and  New  York 
bless  than  ten  minutes. 

Cnui-v     ^^^  United  States  Government's 
t»i        wireless  station   at  Fort   Myer, 

'*''"  near  Washington,  with  its  towers 
4^  feet  in  height,  has  been  able  to  read  mes- 
sages thrown  out  from  Cliffton,  Ireland,  and 
works  directly  with  the  naval  stations  at 
Mare  Island,  near  San  Francisco,  Guantan- 
imo,  and  Panama.  High-powered  stations 
have  been  erected  or  are  now  rising  at  Havana, 
at  Santiago,  in  Me\tco,  and  in  Costa  Rica. 
Tbe  most  powerful  of  wireless  stations  is  to 
bcbuilt  in  connection  with  tbe  Panama  Expo- 
Mtion.  By  using  the  stations  at  Hawaii  and 
Guam  as  stepping  stones,  it  will  be  possible 
to  transmit  wireless  messages  across  the  Pa- 
cific, linking  California  with  Japan,  the  Sand- 
wich Idands,  and  Australia.  The  outposts 
of  the  wireless  have  already  been  carried  far 
north  into  Alaska.  The  remote  sections  of  the 
Padfic  coast  have  been  brought  within  in- 
ilant  communication  with  its  great  cities. 
Tlie  long-distance  wireless  system,  by  over- 
leaping every  obstacle,  abolishes  the  frontier  cop'-ni" "'  «■-  a"i>"""  '">>  AsK.;L.i.„n,  n 
It  a  stroke.  hon.  cuarles  p.  neill,  united  st. 

Official      reports    show     that     on        '"r.  Neill,  whose  te™  is  just   eipiring.  has  served  with 

'™r"      Tamiary  i  the  work  at  Panama  '^"^'■^-'i^^^'^to' ^^^l^''^-  P™^d.«  t.»  h«  r=- 

(^,-_^        J  ■'  ,   ,    ,        J  „,  .      appointed  him,  and  he  should  be  unanmiouslv  confirmed. 

^™™        was    seven-eighths    done.        This    Nu  olh^r  man  in  America  in  tecKm  yean  Kbs  done  «  much 

means   that    the   completion   of    the    Culebra    as  Dr.  N'eilKorlhcpcai.-eaUEadjustmentof  disputesbetwecn 

Cut  may  be  looked  for  by  July  i,  and  that  labor  and  capital] 

ships  may  pass  from  ocean  to  ocean  by  Oc-. 

lober  I,  of  the  present  year.   Slides  at  Culebra  has  made  provision  for  such  conlingencJc^, 

may  cause  some  delay,  but  Colonel  Goethals  The  countries  to  the  south  are  already  pre- 
paring to  a\ail  themselves  of  the  opening  of 
the  great  waterway.  The  voyage  from  New 
York  to  Valparaiso  will  be  shortened  by  4000 
miles,  and  the  Chilean  Government  has  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  advise  on  port  im- 
provements and  treaties  of  commerce  and 
navigation  with  the  United  Stales  incidental 
to  the  opening  of  the  canal. 

The  first  month  of  the  new  year 
Firtmin-s     brought   with    it   a    number  of 
"""""      serious  disturbances   in   the   in- 
dustrial  world.     The   trouble  between   the 
firemen  and  fifty-four  railroads  cast  of  Chi- 
cago and  north  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac 
rivers  reached  a  crisis  in  the  middle  of  Jan- 
uary.   Earni'St  efforts  in  favor  of  mediation 
cw*tiibT*t»i>i«t«.pr™«™tnriui,,  No  V...1.  undef  provisions  of  the  federal  law  had  been 

Mu:sKNTST*TTs  OFGATUN  MXK,  i-AMMA  i.\N\L       made   by  Judge    Knapp  of   the   Commerce 
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Court,  and  Commissioner  of  Labor  Neill, 
but  without  success.  Both  sides  were  willing 
to  arbitrate,  but  disagreed  as  to  the  form. 
The  railroads  insisted  on  a  large  arbitration 
board  similar  to  the  one  which  acted  in  the 
recent  engineers'  case,  while  the  firemen 
contended  for  a  board, of  three  arbitrators, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Erd- 
mann  act.  The  chief  demands  of  the  fire- 
men arc  for  increased  wages  and  improved 
working  conditions.  It  was  tinnlly  decided 
to  let  the  question  of  a  strike  go  to  a  vote. 
The  counting  of  the  ballots  will  begin  on 
about  the  first  of  the  present  month,  the  result 
being  known  a  few  days  later.  About  ,^s,ooo 
firemen  and  engineers  are  affected.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  case  of  the  firemen  that  would 
seem  for  one  moment  to  justify  such  a  public 
calamity  as  the  tie-up  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion throughout  the  East, 


Tm  Barmsin  A"'*'^^''  Strike  of  immense  pro- 
workSr  portions  was  that  in  thegarment- 
suiki  making  industry  centering  in  New 
York  City.  The  first  to  go  out  were  the 
workers  in  men's  and  boys'  clothing  to  a  num- 
ber estimated  at  about  100,000.  These  were 
later  followed  by  about  35,000  women  and 
girls  in  the  waist  and  dress-making  trades. 
The  garment  workers  reversed  the  usual  pro- 
cedure in  labor  troubles  by  walking  out  first 
and  declaring  their  demands  afterwards.  In 
addition  to  the  wage  scale  and  hours  of  work, 
the  demands  of  the  employees  have  to  do  with 
safety  and  sanitary  conditions  in  the  shops, 
and  the  abolition  of  tenement  house  labor 
and  the  system  of  sub-contracting.  The 
strike  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  minor 
displays  of  violence,  mass  meetings,  and  a 
monster  parade,  the  marchers — both  men  and 
women— bearing  placards  lettered  with  their 
demands  in  English,  Italian  and  Yiddish. 

ntuw,  '^^^  bitter  strike  of  the  textile 
Faiit  sirim  workers  at  Little  Kails,  N.  Y., 
stunii  came  to  an  end  on  January  2. 
It  had  lasted  about  ten  weeks  and  attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention  by  reason  of  the  col- 
lisions between  the  strikers  and  the  local 
authorities.  The  strikers  were  promptly 
organized  into  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  and  leading  members  of  that  body,  as 
well  as  prominent  Socialists  like  Mayor  Lunn, 
of  Schenectady,  lent  active  assistance.  The 
settlement  terms  give  the  workers  a  wage  in- 
crease, and  yield  the  point  which  caused  the 
strike.  They  objected  to  the  reduction  of 
wages  which  came  when  the  fifty-four  hour 
Jaw  went  into  effect.  They  will  now  receive 
sixty  hours'  pay  for  fifty-four  hours'  work. 

pj^^.  The  great  dynamite  conspiracy 
ubor  trial  at  Indianapolis,  growing  out 
jnabin  ^j  j.|j^  McNamara  case,  came  to 
an  end  late  in  December  last.  Of  the  fifty- 
four  labor  leaders  indicted,  thirty-eight  were 
finally  convicted.  Frank  M.  Ryan,  president 
of  the  Iron  Workers  Union,  was  sentenced 
to  seven  years  imprisonment,  the  others  all 
receiving  terms  varying  from  one  to  six  years, 
A  trolley  strike  in  the  city  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  caused  much  inconvenience  and  de- 
moralized business  conditions  in  that  city  for 
more  than  a  week,  a  settlement  being  finally 
accomplished  with  the  aid  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission.  Waiters  and  hotel 
employees  in  New  York,  to  the  number  of 
10,000,  also  voted  last  month  to  strike  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World. 
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7kt  ^amn  ^^  success  of  any  public  service 
A»t  im      may  best  be  estimated  by  the 

oatrmtioM  extent  to  which  it  is  made  use  of 
where  competition  exists.  The  Govern- 
ment's parcel  post — which  went  into  effect 
on  January  i— is  generally  regarded  as  a  suc- 
cess from  the  start.  Within  the  first  week, 
?u  million  packages  were  sent  through  the 
mails.  Some  of  these,  of  course,  would  have 
come  within  the  provisions  of  the  old  "fourth 
dass"  matter.  Others  were  packages  which 
the  express  companies  would  have  handled. 


ruen  ASTEB-GENERAI. 


the  legislation  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  system  which  they  created,  and 
postal  officials  throughout  the  country  de- 
serve praise  for  the  smoothness  with  which 
it  is  working  so  soon  after  it<  inau juration. 


Quite  a  large  number,  however,  represented 
new  business  which  had  been  encouraged  by 
the  installation  of  a  swift  and  economical 
method  of  for^tarding  small  i)ieces  of  mer- 
chandise. The  number  of  parcels  handled  is 
increasing  at  a  surprising  rate,  as  the  public 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  ser\'ice  and  it-; 
possibilities.  By  a  slight  modification  of  the 
rules,— made  immediately  upon  the  recogni- 
tion of  its  desirability, — manufacturers  are 
permitted  to  include  in  a  package  printed 
matter  which  describes  its  contents.  It  is 
expected  that  further  extensions  will  soon  be 
made,  so  that  books  and  other  bulky  printed 
matter  will  be  transferred  from  the  third- 
dass  to  the   parcel  post.     The  framers    of 
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(Who  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Democratic  progrcHivcs) 

Partut  ^^^  newspapers  and  the  political 
and  Thtir  leaders  have  been  indulging  in 
'"'""  much  futile  discussion  regarding 
the  future  of  parties.  The  voters  are  not 
anxiously  concerned  at  present,  but  they  are 
presumably  intending  that  party  cliques 
henceforth  shall  serve  rather  than  rule.  If 
the  Republican  party  is  to  have  a  future  it 
must  promptly  reform  its  methods  of  repre- 
sentation. The  Progressive  party  has  public 
ends  to  ser\'e,  and  if  the  people  wish  to  put 
it  in  power  they  will  naturally  cast  their 
votes  to  that  effect.  Quite  regardless  of 
party  membership,  the  Progressive  move- 
ment is  guiding  the  work  of  legislatures,  and 
clarifying  the  purposes  and  ideals  of  executive 
officers.  The  Republican  party  has  been  suf- 
fering from  the  blighting  effects  of  its  own 
unscru])uIous  leadership,  and  its  future  is 
purely  in  its  own  keeping.  The  great  issues 
at  Washington  during  the  next  two  years 
will  not  present  themselves  along  the  lines  of 
any  existing  party  cleavage. 

Tht  Prgai-mt-  President  Wilson's  personal  posi- 

»iiM  Spirit     tion  will  be  strongly  progressive, 

/.Dominant   ^^^  jj^  jj.  eyjde^tly  intending  to 

surround  himself  with  cabinet  officers  and 

political  advisers  who  are  as  free  as  possible 


from  those  mysterious  restraints  that  large 
private  interests  have  hitherto  imposed  upon 
so  many  public  men.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  he  may  even  put  in  the  cabinet  a  typical 
progressive  who  has  not  been  identified  with 
the  Democratic  party.  But  about  appoint- 
ments he  has  been  keeping  his  own  counsel. 
He  is  proposing  to  harmonize  his  party,  and 
to  do  it  on  the  basis  of  uncompromising 
acceptance  of  the  new,  progressive,  American 
spirit.  There  are  great  masses  of  intelligent 
voters  in  all  of  the  three  leading  parties  whose 
similar  convictions  would  jastify  their  acting 
together  in  political  matters.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  what  concrete  conditions  will  arise 
to  give  the  party  system  of  the  United  States 
some  true  relation  to  opposing  tendencies  and 
convictions.  During  the  present  session  little 
is  happening  that  shows  party  lines.  Whether 
or  not  we  should  remit  tolls  of  coastwise 
vessels  passing  through  the  Panama  Canal  is 
a  question  tJiat  has  no  party  bearing. 
Senator  Root,  who  has  long  favored  the 
encouragement  of  steamship  lines  trading 
with  South  America,  opposes  the  plan  of 
discriminating  tolls.  Republicans  are  more 
favorable  to  a  strong  navy  than  Democrats, 
yet  the  question  is  one  of  individual  con- 
viction. The  standpat  Republicans  will  try 
to  make  capital  out  of  their  championship  of 
protection;  but  progressive  Republicans  are 
the  strongest  advocates  of  tariff  reform. 
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_^^j^,^^^„  Latin-American  hostility  to  the 
H^imt  ia  United  States,  which  persists, 
ittimAmmr,ea  jj^pitg  ^11  the  consistent  pacific 
diaracter  of  our  foreign  policy  toward  the 
utions  to  the  south,  is  strikingly  indicated 
by  an  agreement,  recently  announced  in  a 
cautious  statement  in  a  Buenos  Aires  journal, 
that  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chile  have  come 
to  an  understanding  already  familiarly  known 
as 'A.  B.C."  for  "common  protection  against 
the  Yankees."  The  united  navies  of  the 
three  nations  make  a  sea  force  of  considerable 
magnitude.  .\ll  over  Latin  America  there  is 
apparently  coming  to  the  surface  a  feeling 
that,  under  the  administration  of  President 
Wilson,  some  of  the  rigor  of  American  foreign 
policy  will  be  relaxed,  particularly  toward  the 
.Vntericans  south  of  Mexico.  Reports  come 
of  plottings  by  revolutionary  leaders  in  Nica- 
ragua. Cuba  and  Venezuela  to  begin  anti- 
f^-emment  disturbances  as  soon  as  the  new 
idministratipn  is  established.  Of  course,  it 
is  not  to  be  assumed,  that  under  Democratic 
vbninist ration,  there  will  be  any  less  dignified 
or  \-igorous  protection  of  American  rights 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  reason  for  the 
point  of  view  of  Latin- Americans  is  to  be  found 
in  statements  of  Democratic  doctrine  formu- 
lated by  certain  party  leaders  during  recent 
ytais,  as  set  forth  in  tiiese  pages  in  an  article 
Last  month.  One  of  the  most  notorious  of 
lattD-American  characters.  General  Cipriano 
Castro,  who,  from  1899  to  1910  was  President 
of  Venezuela,  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
late  in  December.  Seiior  Castro,  while  vir- 
toal  dictator  of  Venezuela,  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  almost  all  the  civilized  world  by  his 
higb-banded  acts.  His  presence  in  New 
York  was  believed  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
furthering  a- projected  in\'asion  of  Venezuela 
from  Cuba.  The  immigration  authorities  held 
him  for  examination  as  to  his  alleged  p:irt  in 
the  dfath  of  oneof  his  countrymen.  He  was 
&nally  "excluded  and  ordered  deported  on 
iht  ground  that  he  has  admitted  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  and  felony  in\ol\-ing 
moral  turpitude." 

KiKtgtrtt  Vet  there  are  many  evidences 
^trii'itaB  'liat  Americans  are  coming  to 
<-«»  perceive  more  clearly  the  value 
of  a  better  understanding  of  Latin  America. 
The  Pan-American  Society  of  the  United 
Stales  was  organized  some  months  ago  to 
"iMvmote  acquaintance  between  representa- 
tive men  ofthe  United  Statesand  those  of  Latin 
America,"  and,  "without  involving  political 
pohdes,"  to  further  and  develop  understand- 
ing.friendship  and  mutual  knowledge  between 


the  American  governments  and  peoples." 
The  society  has  nothing  todo  with  commercial 
affairs.  The  Pan-American  States  Associa- 
tion, on  the  other  hand,  has  been  organized 
frankly  to  promote  commercial  relations  be- 
tween this  country  and  Latin  America.  It  has 
headquarters  in  the  center  of  the  New  York 
liusiness  district.  The  Pan-American  Club 
will  meet  there  and  receive  visiting  Americans 
of  every  nationality.  Other  parts  of  the 
building  will  be  occupied  by  a  permanent 
free  exhibition  of  Pan-American  products,  and 
of  those  of  the  United  States  for  export  trade, 
and  an  informational  bureau  and  a  reading 
room,  where  the  best  Latin-American  peri- 
odicals will  be  kept  on  file.  The  Pan- 
American  Mail  is  the  name  of  the  first 
American  line  flying  the  American  flag  to 
establish  a  regular  steamship  ser\-ice  between 
New  Orleans  and  La  tin- American  ports. 
The  establishment  of  this  line  has  been 
brought  about  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
the  Progressive  Union,  a  Civic  body  of  New 
Orleans,  to  obtain  efficient  and  moderate- 
priced  transportation  for  its  goods  from 
American  gulf  ]>orts  to  South  America. 
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speeches.  On  the  following  day  the  measure 
was  passed  by  the  Commons  by  a  substan- 
tial majority.  It  now  goes  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  will,  of  course,  reject  it.  Two 
years  must  then  elapse  before  it  can  become 
law  by  the  action  of  the  Commons  alone. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  expected  that  a  new  election 
will  be  held  to  get  a  mandate  from  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Law,  who  was  the  center  of  a 
political  storm  last  month  because  of  his 
speech  advocating  a  pt^ular  referendum  on 
the  tariff  reform  question,  is  a  strong,  even 
belligerent  supporter  of  the  Ulster  position 
against  Home  Rule.  The  Ulster  men  and 
their  English  supporters  claim  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  revival,  now  in  progress 
in  Ireland,  will  be  halted  by  the  disorder  sure 
to  arise  when  Home  Rule  becomes  a  fact. 
They  even  charge  the  advocates  uf  Home  Rule 
with  attempting  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the 
public  works  accomplished  in  Ireland  during 
the  past  generation.  Meanwhile,  in  the  rest 
of  the  British  Empire,  great  economic  im- 
THE  provement  is  being  recorded.  In  December 
ASQuiia  covERSUENT  IN  ENGLAND  the  enlarged  Assuan  Dam  in  Egypt  was  offi- 

cially inaugurated.    This  will  greatly  increase 
The  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  entered   the  storage  capacity  of  the  famous  dam  and 
3^^*      upon  its  final  stage  in  the  British   maice  it  possible  to  reclaim  a  million  acres  of 
House  of  Commons  on  January   new  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.    The  work 
15.     Mr.  Bonar  Law,  leader  of  the  opposi-   has  been  under  progress  for  seven  years  and 
tion,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  the  former  leader,   has  been  characterized  as  second  only  to  the 
and  Premier  Asquith  made  earnest,  eloquent   canal  at  Panama  as  an  engineering  feat. 
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the  p)eace  con-' 
*"""'  ference  were 
characterized  generally  by 
good  feeling  and  courtesy. 
The  heads  of  the  delega- 
tions of  each  of  the  con- 
tending states  presided  in 
turn :  Dr.  Danefl,  President 
of  the  Bulgarian  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  for  Bulgaria; 
M.  Stoyan  Novakovitch, 
for  Ser\-ia;  M.  Eleutherios 
Venezelos,  Greek  Premier, 
for  Greece;  Count  Voyno- 
vitch,  for  Montenegro;  and 
Mustafa  Reshad  Pasha,  for 
Turkey.  The  proceedings 
were  made  up  of  a  series 
of  tentative  offers  by  each 
(„^^^,^,  There  is  a  tradition  that  a  British  side  with  discussion,  then  adjournment, 
utmwar  schoolboy,  when  asked  what  oc-  and  then  a  reply  from  the  other  side.  The 
curred  at  the  end  of  every  war,  first  demands  of  the  allies,  presented  on 
the  teacher  referring  to  a  treaty  of  peace)  December  19,  which  were  then  termed 
replied:  "England  gets  an  island."  The  the  irreducible  minimum,  but  which  were 
Urge  prt^rtion  of  historical  truth  in  this  afterward  modified,  were  as  follows;  Sur-4 
ipparently  illc^cal  statement  is  character-  render  of  all  Turkish  territory  in  Europe  "  to  I 
uiic  also  of  the  cynical  remark  imputed  to  the  west  and  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  near  J 
ibf  German  Ambassador  to  England,  Count  the  Gulf  of  Saros  to  near  Midia  on  the  Blackf 
Udmowsky,  After  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  Sea."  This  includes  all  of  Macedonia  and 
BiitaD  peace  conferences  at  London  last  the  greater  part  of  Thrace,  with  Adrianople; 
'HMXh,  the  German  statesman  is  said  to  have  the  cession  of  the  Turkish  islands  in  the 
'ibser\-ed  that  a  settlement  of  all  modern  Egean  Sea,  and  of  Crete  to  Greece.J  To  the 
na  in  Europe,  no  matter  who  the  combat-  Sultan  would  be  left  the  vilayets  of  Con- 
iiiis  or  what  the  result,  is  only  possible  after  stantinople  and  Tchatalja,  with  a  strip  along 
ifiegreat  powers  have  "taken  their  brokerage  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  DardaneUes. 
lor  their  unsolicited  mediation."  {It  took  The  Turks  declared  these  terms  impossible 
mJv  a  very  few  sessions  of  the  peace  confer-  and  hinted  at  mediation.  However,  they 
fnce  lo  show  the  student  of  world  politics  constantly  communicated  with  Constanti- 
Ihal  the  failure  to  arrive  at  a  definite  basis  for  nople,  and  jnade  concession  after  concession. 
1  treaty,  in  the  six  weeks  and  more  during  The  allies  also  slightly  modified  their  claims, 
'hich  the  representatives  of  the  aUies  and  and  by  January  2,  an  understanding  had  been 
Turkey  bat^ained  in  the  British  capital,  was  reached  by  which  the  Turks  agreed  to  give  up 
^w,  not  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Bui-  all  except  Adrianople  and  the  Egean  Islands. 
^uians,  Ser\'ians,  Montenegrins!  Greeks,  and 

Turks  to  dispose  of  their  differences,  but  to  ^^^  ^  The  Turks  at  first  refused  to 
ilie  difficulty  experienced  by  the  so-called  "sonttof  negotiate  with  the  Greek  rcpre- 
peai  powers  of  Europe  in  coming  to  an  ""f*"''""  sentatives  because  the  Athens 
Wwment  as  to  the  miture  and  e.xtent  of  government  had  not  yet  signed  the  armistice. 
ihrir  share  in  the  spoils.)  While  the  officially  During  the  early  sessions  of  the  conference 
ippoiated  peace  delegates  of  the  former  the  Greek  and  Turkish  fleets,  indeed,  met  in 
*imng  nations  were  discussing  matters  in  more  than  one  engagement.  Finally,  how- 
^'- James's  Palace,  the  real  "conference"  was  ever,  the  Turkish  delegates  were  persuaded 
'<ing  held  in  another  part  of  I-ondon,  in  a  to  deal  with  the  Greeks,  particularly  after 
*rics  of  secret  meetings  of  the  ambassadors  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  Turkish  com- 
ii  the  powers.  The  Turks  looked  to  this  manders  themselves  in  Scutari  and  Adrian- 
TOtiiCTMce  to  "ease  up"  the  terms  of  the  opie  had  broken  the  armistice.  It  gradually^ 
^Ife and  hoped  much  from  the  traditional  became  clear  that  the  three  chief  "bones  oft 
Jtabusies  of  the  great   powers  of  Europe,  contention"  between  Turkey  and  the  allic^ 
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vrrr:  (i)  the  " rectification "  of  the  TurcoX 
Bulgarian  froaticr;  (2)  the  allotmeot  of  thel 
spoils  to  the  allies  severally;  and  (3)  the/ 
"auditing"  <A  the  agreement  hy  the  "any 
bassadoriaj  conference,"  ^ 

ttrmowi^    Turkish  pride  insisted  upon  the 
WW  retention  of  Adrianople   (which, 

*"*  up  to  January  16,  still  held  out). 

The  unwavering  reply  of  the  allies  to  each 
Turkisfa  concession  which  did  not  include 
Adrianople  vcas  "another  proposition  or  a 
rrne»-al  of  the  war."  The  Bulgarian  Premier, 
Dr.  Guchko\-  is  quoted  as  stating  that  any 
■telltenient  that  would  leave  Adrianople  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks  would  necessitate  an- 
other war  within  five  years.  Reshad  Pasha, 
kzder  of  the  Turkish  delegates,  declared 
dial  the  "jewel  of  the  OriMit,"as  Adrianople  is 
called,  is  indispensable  to  Turkey  and  that 
if  deprived  of  it,  the  Turks  would  make  war 
In  get  it  back.  As  to  the  allotment  of  the 
^■oils,  e^'cn  the  enemies  of  the  Balkan  allies, 
vhile  daiming  that  there  have  been  dissen- 
Boos  amcmg  them,  have  admitted  that  they  (Fn>< 
have   pcesented    remarkable   unanimity   in  "'        " 

dwr  operations  on  the  field  and  their  deliber-  sented  a  note  to  the  Porte  urging  the  Turks 
atioBS  at  the  council  table.    On  January  r6  to  agree  to  the  cession  of  Adrianople  and  to 
The  .\mbassadors  of  the  si.^  great  powers  pre-   leave  the  question  of  the  Egeao  Islands  to 
be  settled  by  combined  Europe. 

How  Austria  ^^'"d  the  debates  and  the  diplo- 
it  matte  exchanges  at  the  confer- 
Afftetid  ^^g  ^^  forces  at  work  to  adjust 
finally  thelarge  lines  of  the  situation  were  the 
conflicting  interests  of  the  great  powers,  chief- 
ly Russia  and  Austria,  in  the  Balkans.  We 
have  already  set  forth  in  these  pages  the  gene- 
sis and  development  of  the  Austro-Servian 
quarrel.  Austria's  preparations  for  possible 
war  told  severely  on  the  finances  and  indus- 
tries of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  and  reyxirts  from 
Vienna,  late  in  Dece'hiber,  indicated  that  191 2 
had  been  the  worst  trade  year  in  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  subject  of  Franz  Joseph.  The 
London  Economist,  on  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas, announced  to  Europiean  investors  that 
the  year  1913  would  undoubtedly  see  the 
lloatinE  of  loans  aggregating  $400,000,000 
with  which  to  repair  the  losses  caused  by  the 
war  and  the  mobilizations  in  Russia,  .Austria 
and  Italy.  The  aged  Austrian  Emperor  him- 
self, now  in  his  eighty-third  year,  has  been 
in  bad  health,  and  there  were  rqwrts  last 
month  of  his  approaching  decease.  His  suc- 
cessor and  nephew,  the  Grand  Duke  Franz 
Ferdinand,  is  known  to  be  in  favor  of  impor- 

^_  *    ""  '°    tant  concessions  to  the  Slavic  elements  in  the 

•iiiiduLiiiy.    (Prague)  Dual   Monarchy,  and  during  recent   weeks 
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there  have  been  repxjrts  that,  when  he  ascends 
the  throne,  there  will  be  formed  a  great  Slavic 
confederation  to  include  the  various  Sia\'s  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  those  of  the  Balkans. 
Late  in  December  the  news  despatches  an- 
nounced that  Austria  and  Servia  had  agreed 
on  the  two  main  points  in  dispute.  Ser\ia 
would  recognize  an  autonomous  Albania,  and 
Austria  would  make  no  objections  to  Servia 's 
using  a  commercial  port  on  the  Albanian  coast 
connected  by  a  neutral  railway. 

Sontofthi  "^^^  struggle  of  the  allied  Bul- 
Lattea  of  garians,  Servians,  Montenegrins, 
""  *""  and  Greeks  with  Turkey  has  al- 
ready profoundly  affected  the  domestic  life 
of  these  peoples.  We  refer  elsewhere  to  the 
problems  the  Turk  has  to  face  in  Asia  because 
of  his  defeats  in  Europe.  Financially  the 
Turk  is  at  his  last  stand,  and  the  influence  of 
the  holders  of  Turkish  bonds  has  undoubtedly 
been  a  |x>werful  factor  in  the  settlement  of 
the  future  of  the  Moslem  Empire.  The 
losses  of  the  war  in  men  have  fallen  most 
heavily  upon  Bulgaria.  An  official  estimate 
made  public  last  month  admitted  that  more  ' 
than  21,000  dead  and  seriously  wounded,  made 
up  the  price  that  King  Ferdinand's  little  coun- 


try has  had  to  pay  for  its  victories.  When  the 
Sobranje,  the  Bulgarian  Parliament,  opened 
its  regular  sessions  in  Sofia  in  December,  it 
was  found  that  one-quarter  of  its  entire  num- 
ber were  dead,  wounded  or  at  the  front.  The 
Servian  losses  have  been  less  severe  but  the 
Serb  quarrel  with  Austria  is  a  life  and  death 
one  for  the  little  kingdom.  The  Greeks,  ap- 
parently, are  to  come  off  best  in  the  final 
adjustment.  Their  sacrifice  was  least  of  all, 
and  their  share  of  the  spoils  is  already  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  determined  upon  as  pro- 
portionately very  large. 

" Amtrieant"  Late  in  December  it  was  reported 
Ik  from  Cettinje,  the  Montenegrin 
""""•"o"  capital,  that  the  dynasty  of  King 
Nicholas  is  shaky.  The  loss  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  Montenegrin  army  at  the 
front  and  the  failure  to  capture  Scutari  has 
embittered  the  Montenegrins.  Moreover, 
some  of  those  subjects  of  Nicholas  who  had 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  and  returned 
(known  to  their  countrymen  as  "  Americans  ") 
are  actively  trying  to  democratize  the  coun- 
try) to  expel  the  dynasty,  and  bring  about  the 
absorption  of  Montenegro  by  Servia.  A  new 
danger  to  Bulgaria  appeared  in  December, 
when  her  neighbor  across  the  Danube,  Ru- 
mania, made  demands  for  "  con;ipensation " 
for  having  remained  neutral.  At  one  time 
there  was  grave  danger  of  hostilities  breaking 
out  between  Bulgaria  and  Rumania.     Main- 
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).  hoirc\er,  through  the  efforts  of  the  govern-  or  to  defend  the  Fatherland.  The  Turks  are 
Tents  at  Berlin  and  Vienna,  it  is  now  under-  apparently  just  now  beginning  to  understand 
-*j»d  that  the  Rumanians  and  Bulgars  have  the  causes  of  their  defeats.  It  would  seem 
.iiwd;  that  Rumania  will  have  a  slice  of  that  they  realize  they  must  start  doing  things 
ibt  was  formerly  Bulgarian  territory  (for  whole  heartedly  in  Anatolia,  where  the  poor 
-■hich,  of  course,  the  Bulgars  will  recoup  Turkish  peasant — the  backbone  of  the  coun- 
ffcemselves  from  Turkey)  and  that  Bulgaria  try — is  worse  off  than  his  Christian  neighbors 
ifill  become,  as  Rimiania  is  now,  one  of  the  under  the  banner  of  the  Sultan. 

minor  associates"  in  the  Triple  Alliance. 

improvin      '^^^  present  government,  under 

-, .  ,.  The  Turks, — if  we  may  judge  inumai  the  grand  viziership  of  Kian:il 
«  correctly  from  the  utterances  of  '''""'"'*^''"*''''' Pasha,  is  largely  anti- Young  Turk. 
ivtbe Tirkn,  i^heir  press  and  public  'men, —  It  endorses  the  program  of  the  so-called 
bvc  already  accepted  the  idea  of  their  com-  Liberal  Union  for  a  decentralizing  administra- 
l4rte  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Balkan  allies,  tion  of  the  provinces,  for  a  policy  of  completely 
They  realize  that  the  diplomatic  struggles  of  changing  the  form  of  government  in  the 
*Jwr  delegates  to  the  London  Peace  Confer-  vOayets,  giving  vastly  more  independent 
cna  have  been  more  formal  than  effective,  powers  to  the  governors,  thus  insuring  a  kind 
Thdr  chief  concern,  ever  since  the  terrible  of  local  government  with  a  recognition 
Bulgar  columns  hurled  them  back  of  the  of  different  nationalities,  their  languages, 
Fdutalja  line  of  forts  in  November  and  schools,  reforms,  etc.  The  Minister  of  the 
I>ecttnbcr,  has  been  the  conservation  of  their  Interior,  Rechid  Bey,  is  holding  frequent 
iiithful  but  ever  neglected  provinces  of  Ana-  meetings  with  prominent  Armenians  in  Con- 
tolia.  The  Anatolian  is  the  Turk  of  pure  stantinople,  in  order  with  their  help  to  elab- 
^tocL  He  has  been  oppressed  and  neglected  orate  a  new  law  for  the  decentralization  of 
fw centuries,  yet  uncomplaining.  Moreover,  government  in  the  vilayets.  Until  such 
fe  eastern  neighbors,  the  Christian  subjects  reforms  can  be  realized,  ministerial  decrees 
^Turkey  in  the  N-ilayets  of  Erzeroum  and  to  the  governors  direct  the  suppression  of 
Via  have  also  been  neglected.  It  has  ever  brigandage  and  Kurdish  attacks  on  Armen- 
^^^tn  Europe  before  Asia.  But  the  Christian  ians.  A  beginning  has  also  been  made 
JJ  Turkey's  Asiatic  lands, — unlike  the  Ana-  toward  bettering  agricultural  conditions, 
t^in— has  a  champion,  albeit  a  self-seeking 

•oe.  The  Russian  bear  is  always  looking  over  ^  /tuaaia  ^^^  ^'^^  inwardness  of  Muscovite 
t-^  peaks  of  the  Caucasus  mountains  watch-  and  the  intrigue  in  the  Asiatic  provinces 
J?  his  chance  to  sweep  down  and  rescue  the  ^'^'"cnmna  ^£  Turkey  has  been  revealed  very 
Christian  pK)pulation  of  that  section  of  the  clearly  during  recent  weeks.  For  some  years 
•Ottoman  Empire.  The  journals  of  Constan-  past  this  flirting  with  the  Armenians  of  the 
'-iDcpJe  are  now  urging  the  government  to  Caucasus  has  been  going  on.  A  recent  mis- 
ukc  some  decisive  steps  to  forestall  the  "  self-  sion  sent  by  the  Armenian  Katholikos  at 
^^iled  mission '*  of  **  Holy  Russia'*  to"  eman-  Etchmiadzin,  ecclesiastical  head  of  all  the 
<i^te"  the  Armenian  Christians  from  the  Armenians,  to  St.  Petersburg  was. received 
Furki^  yoke.  Finally  even  the  patient  with  all  the  official  honors  due  to  the  envoy 
Anatolian  is  now  complaining.  of  an  independent  State.     The  object  of  the 

mission    was   to   obtain    from    the    Russian 

*»*«iicA    The   government   at   Constanti-   Government  certain  privileges  for  the  Ar- 

ow        nople    at    last,   it    would   seem,  menian   language  in   the   Caucasus,   chiefly 

'    *^    realizes  that  it  is  time  to  accom-  the  substitution  of  Armenian    for   Russian 

'•iish  serious  and  lasting  reforms  all  over  in    courts    of   law.       The    concession    was 

Wtolia,  to  better  the  economic  and  social  granted  and  there  has  been  a  general  relaxa- 

cooditionsof  the  people  and — so  far  as  possi-  tion  of  the  rigorous  attitude  of  the  Russian 

^^— to  instirc   f)eace    and    justice.     Every  administration  in  the  Caucasus  since  the  out- 

rcfonn  voted  or  executed  by  any  Turkish  break  after  the  Russo-Ja[>anese  War.    At  the 

SfA'emment  (so  nms  the  Anatolian  complaint)   same  time  hints  have  been  thrown  out  that 

oas  benefited  only  East  Rumelia,  European  if  troubles  should  arise  in  Turkish  Armenia 

Tmkey.  This  has  been  true  esp)ecially  during  the  Russian  Government  would  not  be  un- 

^  past  four  years,  under  the  Young  Turkish   willing  to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Armeni- 

^^^SDt,  and  all  at  the  expense  of  the  p)oor  ans,  and  it  has  even  been  suggested  that  an 

AnatoKaa,  who  pays  the  high  taxes  and  gives  autonomous  Armenia  might  be  the  outcome. 

his  time  and  life  either  to  suppress  revolutions  Russian  Armenians,   meanwhile,  have  been 
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particularly  active.     Steps  were  also  taken  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  a  high  level  of  progresj 

at  the  time  to  send  delegates  to  London  to  and    culture.    Practically   all    they    ask   h 

lay  the  case  of  the  Armenians  of  Turkey  be-  security  for  their  lives  and  property,  whicl 

fore  the  Conference  of  Ambassadors  sitting  to-day  is  entirely  absent,  and  neither  theii 

there,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  execution  of  interest  nor  their,  inclination  allow  them  ever 

the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878  to  dream  of  rebellion  against  the   Sultan 

affecting  their  conditions.  Yet  they  ask  for  it  in  vain,  notwithstanding 

the  fact  that  no  reform  in  Turkey  can  b< 

Ruaaian  Policy  ^^^  action  of  Russia  was  to  be  properly  effective  without  the  aid  and  good 

and  the      expected,  as  a  consequence  of  her  will  of  the  Armenian  people  who   occup) 

Cauoaaua     arrangements  with  England  re-  many  of  the  most  important  positions  oi 

garding  Persia,  and  is  in  pursuance  of  her  trust  throughout  the  Moslem  Empire. 

traditional  policy  of  not  permitting  Turkey 

an  opportunity  to  reform  and  consolidate  its  ^^^  The  Turkish  leaders  have  alsc 
empire.  The  rich  and  fertile  plateau  of  Chanaea  apparently  come  to  the  conclu^ 
Armenia,  or  Kurdistan,  as  the  Turks  call  it,       '"  ^'"'**''     sion  that  they  will  have  to^dopt 

is  a  great  temptation  to  so  acquisitive  a  power  different  tactics  in  their  party  politics,  as  well 

as  Russia,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  as  in  their  administration,  if  they  wish/to  sa\^ 

the    Czar's   government    has    some    secret  and  render  prosperous  the  Anatolian  pro^ 

understanding  with  England*  regarding  all  vinces.    The  Liberal  Union,  which  several 

that  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia.     In  a  speech  last  months  ago  overthrew  the  Young  Turks,  wa5 

month  the  French  Premier  intimated  that  a  combination  of  all  the  Opposition  elements, 

France  (also  speaking  for  Russia)  had  agreed  Liberals,  Moderate  Liberals,  and  Conserva- 

with  Germany  as  to  this  country  and  hinted  tives,    an    unnatural    combination.     Loutfi 

at  an  autonomous  Armenia  in  the  near  future.  Fikry  Bey,  leader  of  the  Liberal  Union  and 

editor  of  the  journal,  the  Tanzithat,  is  organ- 

•     Pretexts     ^  ^^  pretexts  for  intervention  in  izing  a  new  party,  which  is  to  be  comfwsed  of 

for        Armenia,    they    can    always    be  all  liberal  elements,  all  progressives,  all  those 

interoention  f^^^^  when  Wanted,  and,  at  need  who  favor  a  complete  adoption  of  a  European 

can  be  created.    The  existence  of  the  Ar-  civilization,  "with  all  its  advantages  and 

menian  peasant  under  the  Kurdish  beys  and  shortcomings,  its  bad  and  good  sides.**  There 

aghas    is    intolerable    beyond    description,  would  thus  be  formed  two  great  parties:  a 

They  may  be  plundered  and  murdered  with  Progressive    and    Conservative.    The    next 

impimity,  and  their  women  are  subject  to  Parliamentary  elections  will  occur  soon  after 

violence  at  all  times  without  the  adminis-  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.    Late  in  January 

tration    punishing    the    malefactors.      The  it  was  rumored  that  the  entire  cabinet  had 

Armenians  are  not  permitted  to  carry  arms,  decided  to  resign.     This,  following  the  report 

the  result  being  that,  between  the  Kurdish  that  the  Ministry  of  Kiamil  Pasha  conteni- 

landlords  and  the  paralysis  of  the  authorities,  plated  calling  a  general  council,  like  that  of 

nothing  is  done.     In  their  despair  the  Ar-  1878,  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  to  the  people 

menians  would  accept  Russian  intervention  the   responsibility   of   deciding   whether  to 

were  it  not  for  their  religious  heads  who  hold  carry  on  war  or  submit  to  humiliating,  peace, 

out    to    them    hopes    of    better    conditions  was  taken,  in  many  quarters,  to  indicate  that 

through  the  benevolent  action  of  the  Euro-  the  Turkish  Government  was  in  a  very  uncer- 

pean  powers.  tain  state  of  mind. 

Why  Turkey  ^^^^^  ^^^  Greeks,  Servians  and  ^^^^^^  The  part  played  by  women  in  the 
Needs  the  Bulgarians  of  Turkey  the  Ar-  Balkan  Balkan  War  on  both  sides  of  the 
Armenians    ^^^^^^^  y^^^.^  ^^  f^ce  Armenian         *^^'"'"      dividing  line  has  probably  been 

State  that  could  stir  itself  on  their  behalf,  greater  than  that  played  by  women  in  any 

so,  not  trusting  Russia,  they  can  only  find  preceding  w^ar  in  history.      Indeed,  as  Mrs. 

hope  in  a  reformed  Turkey.     With  Turkey  Israel  Zangwill,  wife  of  the  famous  novelist, 

thrust  out  of  Europe  and  leaving  out  of  pointed  out  in  a  recent  address  in  London, 

account  the  Greek  fringe  along  the  Medi-  it  may  be  said  that  the  victory  of  the  four 

terranean  coast,  the  Armenians  are  the  pre-  allies  over  the  Turks  was  won  because  every 

dominating  element  among  the  Christians  of  Turkish  soldier  was  a  single  unit,  whereas 

Northern  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  it  they  are  every  married  man  in  the  Balkan  armies 

allowed  fair  play  are  the  best  fitted,  in  com-  counted  as  two.  That  this  is  not  a  fantastical 
parison  with  the  Turks,  to  raise  that  part  of  explanation  of  the  situation   was  convinc- 
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iajiy  demonstrated  by  Mrs.  Zangwill  in  her 
^«di.  "In  their  native  towns  and  villages 
fit  Bidgarian,  Ser%'ian,  Montenegrin,  and 
Uttt  women  are  doing  most  of  the  work 
L-aUy  performed  by  men."  Hence  "the 
•rii  bise  of  the  Balkan  armies  is  the 
Lilbniroman  at  home." 

'■"•fft.t  ^^^  Balkan  women  in  large  num- 
•-.o-rfrt  bers,  furthermore,  are  actually 
'"'"*'  employed  in  carrying  provisions 
f-A  anununition  to  the  fighting  forces.  The 
fitjariaa  Queen  and  the  Servian,  Montene- 
jin  ind  Greek  princesses  have  gone  to  the 
iiel  to  do  Red  Cross  work.  The  daily 
-<n-ice"  and  hospital  work  of  the  Balkan 
-.tnies  has  been  performed  by  the  women 
■iduiively.  The  women  of  the  Turkish 
j;ni  Crescent  Society  have  rendered  valuable 
i-i>iance  to  their  men  in  the  field.  On  many 
^uaons  high  born  Turkish  women,  removed 
■■lir  \fiis  for  the  first  time,  so  that  they 
'  '■•M  be  unimpeded  in  their  work  of  relieving 
■String.  .\  group  of  Turkish  women  en- 
.imlio  this  work  was  printed  in  last.month's 
,  --wof  this  Review.  Mrs.  Zangwill,  in  the 
;  ■■«di  already  quoted,  maintains  that  the 
;"sitioo  held  by  women  in  Turkey  has  been 
f'pQOiible  for  the  inferiority  of  the  morale 
tfw  Turkish  soldiers  to  that  of  the  men  in 
'5t  »Ui«i  armies.  This  war  in  reality  has 
"Ts  "not  so  much  a  triumph  of  Chrinianity 
'irf  Mrfiammedanism,  as  the  triumph  of  the  I 
'["Tbtiin  position  of  woman  over  the  Mo- 
Mninedan  |X)sition  of  woman."  We  repfl)- 
-«  btre  a  portrait  of  the  heroic  Queen  of 
o-teuia.  who  is  a  tireless  worker  in  the  activ- 
'if'  of  the  hospital  and  sanitary  corps  of  the 
l-ii«l  army  in  its  campaign  from  Kirk-Kilis- 
-*  ii>  TchaUlja. 

"««M.r.  ^"^  of  the  most  significant  re- 
^'h^"  ^'''^^  **^  '^^  Balkan  war  is  the 
I  "  '"*  radical  new  army  organization 
'  ';i  «hich  was  laid  before  the  German 
j  ^richstag  last  month.  A  Prussian  officer  is 
'id  lo  have  explained  the  need  for  this  in- 
f*-'*  b  the  German  army  in  these  words: 

"■"fc  (rtTinany's  diplomacy  and  military  or- 
>;siaiioii  is  based  upon  the  Franco- Russian 
■  uitr.  and  since  the  Fatherland  has  lo  face  iwn 
'"'il'  riMTwms,  she  has  heretofore  been  depend- 
''I  upon  Italy  and  Austria  for  valiant  help,  and 
"-•'  nmntnl   somewhat   also   upon   the   military 

'"iWli  of  Turkey TheTurko-ItalianWarhas 

['"stated  the  quartering  of  100,000  of  (he  best 
'[iwn  troops  permanently  in  Tripoli.     The  rise  of 

*  Balkan  Slavs  has  shaken  the  loyalty  of  th.ir 
''fhrrn  in  Kran*  Joseph's  realm.  Turkey, 
"■tmir,  as  a  military  power,  has  dis-ippearccl 
'"">  Europe  forever.     Finally,  the  prestige  of  the 


present  (Jcrman  army  has  been  weakened  by  the 
viriorics  of  French  trained  and  French  equipped 
armies  in  the  Balkans.  Therefore,  her  allies.  Italy 
and  Austria,  being  less  ready  than  before,  and  her 
silent  partner,  Turkey,  being  eliminated,  the  in- 
trcase  iti  llie  efficiency  of  the  (ierman  army  is  not 
only  natural  but  inevitable. 

The  new  plan,  of  which  the  details  have  not 
yet  been  made  public,  will  endeavor  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  of  the  war  in  Turkey. 

.  .,  The  difference  between  the  old 
fmin.nf  and  the  new  order  in  Germany 
*"'"""'  has  been  emphasized  recently 
by  the  deaths  of  two  eminent  public 
figures.  Prince  Luitpold,  of  Bavaria,  passed 
away  on  December  1 2,  in  his  ninety-second 
year.  He  was  the  oldest  member  of  any 
royal  house  in  Europe.  He  had  been  Re- 
gent for  twenty-six  years,  since  1886, 
when  his  nephew,  King  Ludwig,  was  ad- 
judged "mentally  Incompetent  to  rule."  A 
few  days  later  Ludwig  committed  suicide, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  who  also 
became  insaiff.  The  old  Regent,  a  mild 
mannered  man  of  the  old  regime,  reigned 
without  ruling.  The  new  Regent  is  Prince 
Ludwig,  son    of    the    late    Luitpold.      The 
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FOUR  GENERATIONS  OF  BAVARIAN  ROYALTY 

(The  late  Regent,  Prince  LuitpoW.  i>  third  rrom  Ihr  left.    To  his  left  is  the  preMul  Regent,  Prince  Ludwig. 

To  (he  eitieme  letl  is  Prince  Rupprecht,  and  the  boy  is  Prince  Luilpold) 

man  of  the  new  order,  who,  while  not  reigning,  made  hy  this  convention.  One  of  the  chi 
counted  for  much  more  in  German  national  difficulties  has  been  not  the  appetite  of  t 
life  than  any  monarch,  except  the  Kaiser  him-  smoker,  but  the  commercial  greed  of  t 
self,  was  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  British  Indian  producers  of  opium  who  ha 
Affairs,  Count  von  Kjderlen-Wachter.  His  fought  bitterly  against  the  proposed  extin 
energy  and  diplomat^,  the  Kaiser  once  de-  tion  of  their  market.  According  to  the  pr 
clared,  were  among  the  most  valuable  assets  visions  of  the  opium  agreement  referred  t 
of  German  foreign  policy.  Herr  von  Kider-  importations  were  to  be  reduced  gradually 
len-Wachter  conducted  the  Morocco  negotia-  keep  pace  with  the  decreased  cultivatii 
tions  with  France.  He  died  on  December  30,  which  the  Chinese  government  was  able 
and  was  succeeded  by  Herr  von  Jagow,  for-  effect  in  its  own  provinces, 
merly  German  Ambassador  at  Rome. 

It  Britain    ^^  '^   "*^  general   testimony 

cuina;      According    to    a    recent   official         "•  **•       competent    obserxers    that     t 
FiBht Ata'-it  estimate,  which  is  not  excessive,         '"'"''       Chinese  government  has   loyal 

""'"'"  there  are  close  to  14,000,000  fulfilled  its  part  of  the  agreement,  and  th 
smokers  of  opium  in  China,  and  this  despite  the  cultivation  and  use  of  the  drug  h 
the  fact  that  an  almost  fifty  per  cent,  reduc-  decreased  enormously.  During  the  past  f< 
tion  in  the  use  of  the  drug  has  been  brought  weeks,  however,  the  burning  of  a  lar 
about  by  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  govern-  amount  of  British  Indian  opium  stored 
ment  to  stamp  out  the  evil.  An  edict,  issued  -inking  (by  young  Chinese  officials  who  b 
under  the  Manchu  Empire,  decreed  the  total  lieved  they  were  furthering  the  anti-opiu 
suppression  of  the  habit  by  1916,  and  there  campaign),  has  aroused  the  resentment 
can  be  no  doubt  of  a  wholesome  revolt  against  British  commercial  circles,  and  resulted  in  t] 
opium  smoking  among  the  Chinese  people,  sending  of  a  gunboat  to  Anking.  This  a 
In  May,  1911,  an  agreement  between  India  is  causing  much  discussion  in  China,  and  l) 
and  China  was  signed  at  Peking,  which  ap-  press  of  the  republic  b  accusing  Great  Brita 
parently  ensures  the  extinction  of  the  opium  of  precipitating  a  new  opium  war.  Some 
traffic  at  the  time  set  by  the  Imperial  edict,  the  British  newspapers  are  contending  th: 
An  international  opium  conference  was  held  Great  Britain,  not  ha\ing  recognized  tl 
at  The  Hague  in  December,  1911,  in  which  Chinese  Republic,  is  not  compelled  to  keep  1 
the  United  States  was  represented,  and  a  the  agreement  made  with  its  imperial  pred 
convention  adopted  (January  2,^,  1912)  by  cesser.  The  British  nation,  however,  a 
the  powers  having  treaties  with  China.  But  scarcely  afford  to  appear  before  the  world 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  any  distinct  advance  this   unenviable  light.    It  is  being  openi 
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dtuged  by  Far-Eastern  journals,  even  by 
■  -*"•  published  in  the  English  language,  that 
atades  put  by  the  British  administra- 
i  the  way  of  the  suppression,  by  China, 
opium  business,  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
ium  trade  is  one  of  the  chief  bases  of 
for  the  famous  "Six  Power  Banking 
ate"  which  is  now  attempting  to 
"  a  loan  upon  the  Chinese  Republic. 

1,^  Japanese  politics  are  just  now 
N(  feeling  the  eSects  of  a  kind  of 
Samurai  revival,  in  part  growing 
the  tragic  suicide  of  General  Nogi  at 
DC  of  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor 
hito.    Combined  with  this,  however, 

influence  exercised  by  the  military 
ince  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  and  their 
is  for  an  increase  of  two  divisions  to 
ly  to  be  added  to  the  garrison  in  Korea, 
.vy  is  equally  insistent,  and  with  more 

on  a  large  increase  of  tJie  fleet.  Both 
cited  by  the  economic  condition  of  the 

of  the  people  who  are  unable  to  bear 
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the  strain  of  taxation  and  the  rising  cost  of 
living.  In  Japan  it  is  believed  by  many  that 
the  military  revival  is  intended  to  create  a 
diversion  from  affairs  at  home — which  may 
explode  at  any  moment— by  making  a  raid 
on  China.  For  the  moment  this  spirit  has 
been  curbed  and  a  change  of  cabinet  has 
taken  place,  with  Prince  Katsura  as  Prime' 
Minister.  In  reality,  this  is  only  one  of  those 
shufHing  permutations  that  take  place  in 
Japan  whenever  the  popular  feeling  rises  to  a 
dangerous  degree.  What  is  needed  by  the 
Japanese  apparently  is  a  government  that  will 
settle  down  seriously  to  meet  the  rising  tide  of 
popular  discontent  with  existing  conditions. 

fconomjc     ^'  *'*'  '^'^'^^  ^^  ^  Surprise  to  many 
condiuoniin  to   hfaT   that   more   than   forty 
■""""       per  cent,    of    the  arable  land  of 
Japan,  much  of  it  rice  land,  is  lying  idle. 
With  this  wasted  land  at  home  heavy  bur- 
dens  have  been   thrown   on   the  Japanese 
people  to  extend  the  authority  of  their  govern- 
ment over  Korea  for  the  benefit  of  the  same 
class  who   want   to  stretch   it   further  into 
China,  a  proceeding  which  (as  the  Japanese 
Mail  has  observed)  would  become  so  costly 
-  "  that  Japan  would  be  crushed  to  the  ground 
by  the  intolerable  weight  of  its  continental 
■  possessions,    weak,     therefore,    abroad     and 
I   crippled  at  home,"     The  more  conscr\'ative 
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(Wbo»    progressive    policies    have    triumphed 

Japanese  are  in  favor  of  the  Empire  keeping 
friendly  with  China,  and  for  that  reason  ad- 
vocate a  steady  increase  to  the  nav-y  to  ward 
off  foreign  aggression  on  China.  The  same 
class  is  in  favor  of  something  like  a  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  Asia,  at  the  same  time  having 
regard  for  the  existing  relations  of  a  part  of 
the  continent  to  European  countries.  They 
would  join  with  China  to  preser\e  her  from 
the  encroachments  of  Western  powers,  and 
work  with  her  in  the  general  interest  of  all 
Asiatic  peoples.  But  the  first  necessity,  in 
their  opinion,  is  th.it  Japan  must  suppress 
the  entangling  ambitions  of  the  military 
class  and  strengthen  herself  economically  to 
meet  the  future.  The  Katsura  ministry  an- 
nounces as  the  chief  features  of  its  program, 
no  increase  in  the  army  and  na\y,  no  loans, 
the  same  budget  as  last  year,  and  a  reduction 
of  the  outstanding  debt  by  $25,000,000. 

aoihtt'i  ^^'^  resigftation  of  General  Louis 
rrauft/M  m  Botha  (late  in  December)  as 
*'""'  Prime  Minister  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Union,  after  nearly  three  years'  service 
in  that  capacity,  apparently  intlicatcd  that 
South  African  politics  were  taking  a  new  line 
of   cleavage.     At    the    time    General    Botha 


formed  his  government,  in  1910,  when  the 
new  Union  began  its  political  life,  the  party 
lines  were  clearly  those  of  race — English  vs, 
Dutch.  It  soon  become  evident,  however, 
that  the  opponents  of  General  Botha's  admin- 
istration, in  his  progressive  and  conciliatory 
policies,  were  not  in  the  official  minority,  but 
in  the  ranks  of  his  own  colleagues.  It  was 
progress  vs.  reaction  among  the  Dutch. 
Questions  of  differences  as  to  methods  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  natives,  of  immigra- 
tion, and  of  the  relation  of  the  government  to 
the  large  commercial  enterprises  controlled  by 
foreign  capital  in  the  countrj'  separate  the 
Dutch  speaking  element  into  two  classes. 
There  was  also  some  radical  differences  over 
the  question  of  South  Africa's  participation 
in  Imperial  defense.  Genera!  Botha's  chief 
opponents  in  his  Cabinet  were  General  Hert- 
zog.  Minister  of  Justice,  and  Colonel  Leuch- 
ars,  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industries  and 
Public  Works.  Lord  Gladstone,  the  Gov- 
ernor General,  finding  it  impossible  to  induce 
any  other  statesman  to  form  a  Ministry, 
insisted  upon  General  Botha's  return  to 
office.  On  December  30,  therefore.  Genera! 
Botha  formed  a  new  Cabinet  which  does  not 
include  General  Hertiog  and  Colonel  Leuch- 
ars.  The  new  Ministry  is  heartily  in  aca>rd 
with  the  Premier's  progressive  policies. 


RECORD    OF  CURRENT    EVENTS 

{From  December  ly,  1QI3,  lo  January  i6,  iQ'.i) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 


Dertmber  19. ^In  the  Senate,  the  third  portion 
of  [he  President 's  message  is  received  and  read.  .  .  . 
Both  branches  adjourn  for  the  holiday  recess. 

J48uar>-  2. — Both  branches  reassemble  after  the 
Ixiliday  recess.  ...  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Bailey 
iDcm.,  Texas)  delivers  his  farewell  address,  assail- 
ing the  referendum  and  the  recall  and  pleading  for 
iW  nuiotenance  of  a  representative  democracy. 

Jinuary  3. — In  the  House,  the  President's  third 
DFsage  is  read. 

January  6. — In  the  Senate,  Judge  Archbald 
itsifies  m  his  own  behalf  in  the  impeachment 
praceedings. 

Jinuary  7. — In  the  Senate,  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony in  the  impeachment  case  against  Judge 
.Irdibald  conies  to  an  end. 

January  10. — In  the  Senate,  the  arguments  in 
Tbc  .Vchbald  impeachment  trial  are  concluded. 

Jinuaiy  13. — In  (he  Senate,  Judge  Robert  W. 
Aichbald.  of  the  Commerce  Court,  is  found  guilty 
"0  fire  of  the  thirteen  articles  of  impeachment 
ilar^  against  him  by  the  House  of  Rcpresenta- 
■jiTs;  he  is  removed  from  the  Ijench  and  disriuali- 
M  from  holding  any  ofhce  under  the  L'nited 
Suit*.  .  .  .  The    House    amends   the    Post-Office 
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appropriation  bill  so  as  to  annul  the 
of  the  President  placing  3.5.000  fourth-class  post- 
masters in  the  classjficil  service. 

January  14. — Thf  House,  by  vote  of  146  to  101, 
indorses  President  Taft's  order  placing  fourth- 
class  postmasters  in  the  civil  service. 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

December  17. — President-elect  Wilson,  speaking 
at  the  Southern  Society  dinner  in  New  York,  gives 
warning  to  those  who  would  attempt  to  embarrass 
the  Democratic  administration  by  creating  a 
panic.  .  .  .  President  Taft  names  the  nine  members 
of  the  new  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations, 

December  18. — A  New  York  hotel-keeper  testi- 
fies before  the  police-investigating  committee  that 
he  paid  Jioo  a  month  for  twelve  years  as  "protec- 
tion money."  ...  It  is  stated  at  \Vashington  that 
President  Taft  has  decided  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
Kent  professorship  of  law  at  ^'ale  University. 

December  19. — President  Taft  urges  Congress  to 
adopt  legislation  which  would  confer  upon  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  the  right  to  sit  in  (he  House  and 
Senate  and  lake  \iait  in  discussions.  ...  J.  P. 
Morgan  lesdlies  before  the  special  Congressional 
committee  that  it  would  be  impossible  lo  control 
the  money  [lower  of  the  country. 

Deceml)er  20. — The  (iovernment  brings  suit  in 

the  District  Court  at  l.os  Angeles  to  compel  the 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad  (o  release  oil   lands   in 

I    California  valued  a(  Ss.SO.ooo.ooo,  patent  for  which 

is  alleged  to  have  Ix-en  fraEidtiicnlly  obtained. 
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ing  Theodore  Roosevelt's  criticism  of  a  decision  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court. ...  A  coalition  of  the 
Pn^ressive  and  Democratic  members  of  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature  results  in  the  election  of 
Samuel  D.  Feiker  (Dem.)  as  Governor  and  a 
Progressive  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of   Repre- 

Januarv  3. — Joseph  W.  Bailey  (Dem.)  resigns 
as  United  States  Senator  from  Texas. 

January  4. — President  Taft,  in  an  address  before 
the  International  Peace  Forum  at  New  York  City, 
favors  the  arbitration  of  the  dispute  with  England 
over  Panama  Canal  toils. .  .  .  The  Governor  of 
Texas  appoints  R.  M.  Johnston  (E>em.),  editor  of 
the  Houston  FosI,  to  succeed  Joseph  W.  Bailey  as 
United  Stales  Senator. 

Januarj'  6. — The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  begins  its  public 
hearings  preparatory  to  framing  the  tariff-reMsion 
billsfor  the  special  session  to  be  called  by  President 
Wilson.  .  .  .  The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  Patten  cotton-pool  case,  reverses  the  lower 
court  and  holds  that  a  "corner"  in  any  commodity- 
transported  in  interstate  commerce  constitutes 
a  restraint  of  trade  and  is  a  criminal  offense  under 
the  Sherman  law.  .  ,  .  The  Governor  of  Arkansas 
appoints  J.  N.  Heiskell  (Dem.),  editor  of  the 
Arkansas  Gatetle.  to  succeed  the  late  Jeff  Davis  as 
United  States  Senator. 

January  7. — An  investigation  of  the  so-called 
Shipping  Trust,  which  is  alleged  to  control  90  per 
cent,  of  the  o\-ersea  traffic  of  the  United  Stales,  is 
begun  by  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 
I      Fres  AsuKiiiion  Nr.  vuik  Jaouary  8. — The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 

iioiopiph  i>,  the  Aisuuu    res.    s™ ai on. .  r.   ui  Lawrcncc O.  Murray,  testifying bcforc the "  Money 

CEN.   POWEIX  CLAYTON  Trust "  investigating  committee,  states  that  in  his 

(WhuhjujufCcctired  ss  the  Arkansu  member  of  (he  Rcpub-    opinion   the   national   banking  law  is  unscientific 
Mean  Naiional  Ownmiitet.  afier  a  coniinuoui  service  and  inadequate. 

oKorty  years)  January  lo, — Geoi^e  F.  Baker,  the  New  York 

Decembersi.— President  Taft  leaves  Key  West,    banker,  staie^  to  the  Congressional  committee  in- 

on   the   battleship   Arkansas,   for  a    visit   to  the   vestigating  the  Money  Trust  that  he  believes   it 

Panama  Canal  would  be  possible  for  a  concentration  of  money 

'  .  ,1.      ,  J-  .Mvi     power,  in  bad  han<ls,  to  wreck  the  country. 

Deeemberia.— AfederalgrandiuryatNewYork   i™       ■  tl     u      -j     .■  ■     1  '     v 

in.licts  President  Mellen, of  the  New  Haven  Rail-        January  13.— The  Presidential  electors  chost-n 

riKid,  President  Chamberlin,  of  the  Grand  Trunk,    throughout  ihccountry on  Novembers,  I9I3.  meet 

and  .Alfred  W.Smithers,  chairman  of  the  board  of   ">    the   capitals   of   their   respective   Slates    and 

directors  of  the  latter  system,  char^-ed  with  con-    formally  cast  their  ballots  for  Prudent  and  Vicc- 

M,iring  to  form  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade.    President;  the  votes  of  the  eight  Republican  elec- 

'  „   *     ,  _  Tji  r  .       tors  of  I'tah  and  Vemiont  are  cast  for  Nicholas 

December  a4.-GovernorB lease  frees  seventy-    ^^^  3^,^,^^  f^^  ^^^^  Vice- Presidency,  in   place 

nine  convicts  in  the  bout h  Carolina  pemtentiarj.   ^.f  ,^^^  g   Sherman,  the  deceased  nominee. 

s-venieen  (rf  whom  had  been  convicted  of  murder.        ^  ,.  „..,  .      „ 

.     .  President  Taft  and  his  partv  arrive  at  Colon.        January  14— '-■overnor  Wilson,  the  President- 

,,  ,  -      n      -J     .   T  t.   c   ■  1       f     ■       elect,  sends  his   ast  regular  message  lo  the  New 

IX-c-ember  a6.--Pres.dent  Taft   finishes  his  in-   j       :    |^gi,|aiun...  urging  many^rms  (see  page 

.pmion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  sails  for  Key   J^^j  >;  _  »   ^^^  Mas^chuselts  l«islature  ch.SSs 

"'*'■'*  CouRri'ssnian  John  W.  Weeks  (Kep.)  to  succeed 

IKwrnlier    28. — Thirty-eight    bbor-union    offi-    VV.  Murray  Crane  in  the  United  States  Senate.  ..  . 

ri  '!>.  iiHhidinc  Pre^^idi^nt  Ryan  of  the  International    !„  Colorado,  Governor  John  F.  Shatroth  (Dem.)  is 

A-M,iiaiion of  Bridge andStructural  Iron  Workers,    elected   United  Stales  Senator  to  succeed   Simon 

iire  fdunil  Km'lly  in  ihc  Govi-rnmont  s  dynamite-    Ciuggenheim,  and  ex-Governor  Charles  S.  Thomas 

(■(in^piracy  trial  at  Indianapolis.  (Dem.)  is  chosen  to  serve  for  the  unexpired   term 

IVcemlH-r  30. — Prison  sentences,  varying  from    of  the  l:ile  Chark'S  J.  Hughes,  Jr.  .  .  .    The  Mon 

one  to  seven  years,  are  pronounci-d  upon  thirty-    tana  lc(;isialure  elrrls  Thomas  J.  Walsh   (Dem.) 

ihrL-e  of  the  coiivieled  lalwr-union  oflitials  in  the   to  succeed  Joseph  .\1.  Dixon  (Rep.)  in  the  United 

federal  court  at  Indianapolis.  Stales   Senate.   .   .  .     The    Michigan   and    Idaho 

January    I.— The   parcel   po-t   roi's   into  effect    legislatures  reelect   William   .Alden   Smith    (Rep.) 

throughout  the  country.  ai"l  William  E.  Borah  (Rep.),  respectively. 

January   2.— The  editor  and   publisher  of  the        January  15.— Ex-Congressman  Edwin  C.   Bur- 
/'«i/j' Ca/n/a/.  of  Bois.-,  Idaho,  are  fined  Ssoo  each    leigh   (Rqt  ^   =-  -'•"■'■■"   ^^--"^  «"—  <^"-... 
■■'id  senlenced  to  ten  dav^  imprisonment  for  [jrint-    succeed  lH 


RECORD  OP  CURRENT  EVENTS 


POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 

Decciflber  17. — Prince  Taro  Katsura  accepts  the 
PiFoiiefsbip  of  Japan. 

Decpmber  18. — The  Spanish  Chamber  of  Dcpu- 
I'm  ratifies  (he  treaty  wtth  France  over  Morocco. 

. .  Mexican  insurgents  capture  the  important 
luTDS  of  .^.^ccnsion  and  Casas  Crandes. 

December  23. — The  Viceroy  of  India,  Baron 
Hirdingf,  is  seriously  wounded  by  a  bomb  thrown 
u  him  upon  his  formal  entrance  mto  Delhi. 

Derember  35. — Dr.  Elias  Malpartida  tenders  his 
resgnaiion  as  Prime  Minister  of  Peru,  following  a 
ivte  of  censure  passed  by  the  Senate- 
December  26. — Premier  Poincart  announces  his 
candidacj'  for  the  Presidency  of  France. 

December  31. — King  Alfonso  requests  Count 
Romanones  to  continue  as  Premier  and  reorganize 
ihr  cabinet  of  the  late  Premier  Canalejas. 

January  1. — The  Russian  Council  of  the  Empire 
moflnns  the  law  recently  passed  by  the  Duma 
iboliduiig  the  serf  class  in  the  Caucasus. 

JaDuan'  3. — The  Portuguese  cabinet  under 
Premtef  Leite  resigns. 

Jaauar>-  5. — It  is  announced  at  Berlin  that  Herr 
von  Jagow,  the  German  ambassador  at  Rome,  will 
li'  the  new  head  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

Januar>-  8. — Dr.  Alfonso  Costa,  leader  of  the 
Democrats,  formsa  new  ministr>'  in  Portugal.  .  ... 
Premier  Romanones  announces  that  Spain  has 
ittided  to  resume  formal  relations  with  the 
Vitkan.  .  .  .  Alfred  Dcakin  resigns  the  leadership 
'^  ibe  opposition  in  .Australia. 

Januarj-  10. — It  is  announced  that  the  Liberal 
^-nument  in  Great  Britain  is  planning 
unprovements  in  the  educational  system. 


Januarj-  ii.— M.  Millerand,  the  French  Minis- 
ter of  War,  resigns  because  of  criticism  of  his  rein- 
statement of  Colonel  du  Paty  de  Clam,  one  of  the 
Dreyfus  accusers. 

;anuary  15. — The  French  parliament  begins 
lotinc  to  elect  a  President  of  the  republic.  .  .  . 
The  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  enters  upon  its  final  stage 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  brilliant  speeches 
being  made  by  Prime  Minister  Asquith  and  Mr. 
Balfour,  the  former  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS 

December  i7.^The  peace  conference  at  Lon- 
don, to  arrange  a  sclllemcnt  of  the  war  between 
Turkey  and  Servia.  Bulaaria,  Montenegro,  and 
Greece,  is  adjourned  in  order  to  enable  the  Turkish 
representatives  to  receive  further  instructions. 

December  20. — It  is  announced  at  London  that 
the  six  European  powers  are  agreed  upon  the 
autonomy  of  .Albania  and  the  granting  to  Servia  of 
commercial  access  to  the  Adriatic. 

December  23. — ;\t  the  peace  conference  in  Lon- 
don, the  territorial  demands  of  the  allies  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Turkish  representatives.  ...  It  is 
announced  at  Stockholm  that  a  neutrality  agree- 
ment has  been  signed  by  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark. 

I)ecemi)er  25. — President  Porrasof  Panama  gives 
a  ball  in  honor  of  President  Taft,  at  Panama. 

December  28. — The  Turki.sh  counter  proposals 
are  submitted  (o  the  allies  at  the  resumption  of  the 
peacu  conference  in  London. 
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December  ag. — It  ia  officially  stated  at  St. 
Petersburg  that  minimum  larin  rates  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  will  be  in  effect  even 
though  the  eominercial  treaty  expires  on  January  i . 

January  I. — The  Turkish  delegates  to  the  peace 
conference  in  1-ondon  offer  to  cede  the  greater  por- 
tion of  European  Turkey  to  the  allies. 

Januar\'  6. —  fhe  peace  conference  at  London  is 
adiourneii  sine  die,  after  the  Turkish  delegates 
refuse  to  give  up  Adrianople. 

January  12. — Representatives  of  the  six-power 
^oup  of  bankers  meet  at  London  and  approve  the 
agreement  regarding  the  proposed  5125,000,000 
loan  to  China. 

January  15. — Hen,  Cipriano  Castro,  the  exiled 
former  President  of  Venezuela,  is  refused  admit- 
latice  to  the  United  St^ea  under  the  immigration 
laws.  .  .  .  The  United  States  cruiser  Denver  is 
sent  to  Acapulco.  Mexico,  the  lives  of  Americans 
in  that  vicinity  lieing  endangered. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH 

December  18. — Roland  G.  Garros,  the  French 
aviator,  flies  across  the  Mediterranean  from  Tunis 
to  Sicily,  a  distance  of  160  miles. 

December  20. — A  memorial  service  for  the 
late  Whitelaw  Reid  is  held  at  Westminster  Abbey. 
.  .  .  Twenty-two  persona  are  drowned  following  the 
wreck  of  the  steamer  Florence,  in  St.  Mary's  Bay, 
Newfoundland. 

December  22.— A  severe  earth  shock  is  felt  at 
Messina  and  Reggio.  Italy. 

December  23. — The  Khedive  of  Egypt  formally 
opens  the  extensive  additions  to  the  ji^souan  Dam, 
adding  twenty-six  feet  to  its  height.  .  .  .  The  men's 

Sarment  workers  of  New  York  City  vote  to  strike 
X  shorter  hours,  increased  pay.  and  safe  and 
sanitary  shops. 

December  25. — Fifty-seven  passengers  on  the 
steamship  Turrialba,  stranded  near  Atlantic  City, 
N,  J.,  are  transferred  to  the  revenue  cutter  Seneca. 
December  26. —  It  is  reported  that  1714  persons 
have  died  from  cholera  in  Mecca,  Arabia,  in  the 
last  four  days.     » 


and  lEcti 


December  2 7. ^President -elect  Wilson  iswarmly 
greeied  by  the  inhabitants  of  Staunton,  V'a.,  where 
he  was  bom,  upon  his  fifty-sixth  birthday. 

December  30. ^Seventy- five  thousand  workers 
on  men's  garments  in  New  York  City  go  on  strilco, 
the  main  demand  being  for  a  20  per  cent,  increase 

January  2. — The  textile  strike  at  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  is  ended  through  the  efforts  of  the  State 
Board  of  Arbitration. 

January  ,1. — Thomas  h.  Edison,  the  inventor, 
gives  a  demonstration  in  his  laboratory  at  West 
Orange,  N.  J.,  of  talking  moving  pictures. 

January'  4. — The  funeral  service  of  UTiitelaw 
Reid,  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New,- 
^'ork  City,  is  attended  by  President  Tad.  ex- 
President  Roosevelt,  the  British  ambassador,  and 
many  other  public  men. 

January'  7. — The  orange  and  lemon  crops  in 
California  are  seriously  damage<l  by  frost,  the  loss 
amounting  to  more  than  £15.000,000.  .  .  .  The 
(>erman  .\niarctic  exploration  party  under  Lieu- 
Filchner   returns   to    Buenos    Aires   after 
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,..,, driven  by  a  gale  upon  the  rocks 

of  Peacock  Sjiit.  Oregon,  and  sinks  with  the  captain 
and  thirty  members  of  the  crew, 

Januar>-  9.— The  representatives  of  the  Eastern 
railroads  and  the  firemen  who  threaten  to  strike 
fail  to  reach  an  agreement  and  request  the  media- 
tion of  Judge  Knapp,  of  the  Commerce  Court,  and 
of  Labor  Ndll. 


xecordjof  current  evests 
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Januiin'  lo. — ^Capt.  Roald  Amundsen,  (he  dis- 
tmirtr  of  the  South  Pole,  airives  ar  New  York  lo 
l«pn  a  lecture  tour  of  the  United  Slates. 

Jinuary  Ii. — The  transatlantic  steamship  Ura- 
>»M  runs  aground  at  the  entrance  to  Halifax 
lurtw;  883  passengers  are  Iransfcrred  to  ships 
•Inch  go  to  her  assistance. 

Jinuaiy  13. — The  Ohio  River  rises  rapidly, 
iiugn^  flood  conditions  at  Cincinnati,  Evansville, 
Hlmling,  and  elsewhere. 

OBITUARY 

Uwember  17.— William  S.  Price,  dean  of  the 
PhiladelphLi  bar,  95-  -  -  -  Kev.  Abbou  E,  Kii- 
'wlge,  D.  D.,  a  prominent  New  Vork  clergy- 
man. 79. 

December  18.— Will  Carlelon,  the  poi-t,  67 

J.  Cheever   Goodwin,   author   of   many    mui^ical 
romeilies,  60. 

Dtcember  19. — Brig.-Gen.  Theophilus  F.  Roden- 
bough.  l".  S.  .\.,  retired,  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
lie  iliiitary  Strvice  Institution  and  one  of  the  eili- 
iiw  of  the  "  Pbotographig  History  of  the  Civil 
y>v,"  ?4.  .  .  .  <^n.  Domingo  Diai,  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  acquisition  of  the  Isthmus 
■^  Pinama  by  the  United  Slates,  71.  .  .  . 
TWnas  Brcnnan,  formerly  a  prominent  Irish 
Wriot. 

frcember  21. — Brig.-Gen.  Justus  Morris  Brown, 
'  S.  .V.  relirwJ.  72.  .  .  .  Ool.  James  A.  Slahle, 
iwmetly  Representative  in  Congress  from  Penn- 

December  J4.^jean  Baptiste  Edouard  Detaille, 
tkf  noted  French  painter  of  battle  scenes.  64.  .  .  . 
1".AIben  C.  Bunn,  M.  D..  the  first  medical  mis- 
•wMy  10  the  interior  of  China,  67.  .  ,  .  Ex-Con- 


gressman Samuel   Mattheus  Robertson,  0/  Pcnn- 

EJeccmber  25.— William  H.  Siiner,  a  prominent 
New  York  newspaper  correspondent  during  the 
Civil  War,  78.  .  .  .  Eugene  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Aquarium,  52. 

December  27.— Representative  John  0.  Mc- 
Henry,  of  the  i6th  Pennsylvania  district,  54.  .  .  . 
Ex-Co ncressman  Alvah  A.  Clark,  of  New  Jersey, 
73.  ,  .  .  William  Carter,  formerly  a  well  known 
banjo  plaver  and  comedian,  63.  .  .  .  John  Wei- 
mann,  of  New  York,  a  prominent  German  editor 
and  poet,  64. 

December  28. — Rowland  Ward,  the  noted  Eng- 
lish taxidermist. 

December  ag. — Robert  Lee  MacCameron.  the 
portrait  painter.  46.  .  .  .  Rear-Admiral  Philip  H. 
Cooper,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  68. 

December  30. — Alfred  von  Kiderlen-WSchter, 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  60. 

December  ^1, — Henry  Carey  Baird,  of  Phila- 
delphia, pubhsher  and  noted  Protectionist,  87. 

January  1. — Brig.-Gen.  Robert  Murrajj,  U.  S.  A. 
retired,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  and  Civil  Wars, 
90.  .  .  .  Dr.  William  Henry  Watson^  a  prominent 
physician  of  New  York  State,  83.  ,  .  .John  J. 
Finn,  ex-Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, 73. 

Jantjary  a. — Jeff  Davis,  l!nited  States  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  50.  .  .  .  Gen.  Edwin  Mcrvin  Loc,  a 
Governor  of  Wyoming  Territory,  77.  .  .  .  Louis  B, 
Akin,  a  painlert>f  Indian  life,  42. 

Januarys. — James  R.  Kcene,  the  financier  and 
>  turfman,  74.  .  .  .  Rosu-ell  Miller,  head  of  the  Chi- 
cago. Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  69.  .  .  . 
James  Hamilton.  Duke  0/  Abercorn,  75. 

January  4. — Brig.-Gen.  Charles  G.  Saw  telle, 
r.  S.  A.,  retired.  7»,  .  .  ,  Count  Alfred  von  Schlief- 
fen,  formerly  German  Field-Marshal,  79. 

Januarj'  5. — Dr.  Lewis  Swift,  the  noted  astrono- 
mer, 92.  .  .  .  Cajx^l  Lain  Weems,  formerly  Repre- 
sentative from  Ohio.  52.  .  .  .  Major  Fdxhall  .Alex- 
ander- Daingerfield,  the  well-known  racehorse 
breeder.  73. 

January  6.— Enos  H.  Nebckcr,  United  States 
Treasurer  under  President  Harrison.  76. 

January  7.^Paul  Nash,  United  States  Consul- 
Gcneral  at  Budapest,  35.  -  -  -  Charles  Carroll 
Soule.  the  Boston  book  publisher,  70. 

January  8. — .Anton  SchotI,  formerly  a  well- 
known  opera  singer,  66. 

January  9. ^William  Miller,  a  prominent  lawyer 
and  head  of  the  Chrisu'an  Science  Church  of  Can- 
ada, 74.  .  .  .  E.v- Congressman  Warren  B.  English, 
of  California. 

January  13,— Charles  Allen,  formerly  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  86. 

January  14. — Samuel  D.  Coykendall,  president 
of  the  Ulster  &  Helaware  Railroad  and  promi- 
nently connected  with  educational  and  philan- 
thropic institutions  in  New  York  Stale,  75-  ■  ■  ■ 
Vicc-Admiral  Palma  Firmin  Christian  Gourdon. 
of  the  French  navy.  69. 

January  15. — Chief  Justice  Frederick  Byron 
Hall,  of  the  Connecticut  Supreme  Court  of  Errors, 
70.  .  .  .  Prof.  Geontc  A.  Kotnis.  of  the  Michigan 
School  of  Mines.  68.  .  .  .  Hertram.  Earl  of  Ash- 
burnham,  owner  of  vast  eslal.'s  in  EnRland,  72. 
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EUROPE'S  MANY-SIDED  DEMOCRACY 

BY  JESSE  MACY 

[Processor  Macy,  the  author  of  "The  Engh'sh  Constitution,"  "  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States," 
and  "Party  Organization  and  Machinery,"  is  now  in  Europe  making  a  comprehensive  study  of  party 
w^cnii,  particularly  in  the  smaller  countries.  The  following  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  articles  which 
Professor  Mac>'  will  contribute  to  the  Review  of  Reviews  during  the  current  year.  The  next  article 
TiD  deal  especially  with  the  party  systems  in  Scandinavia,  Holland  and  Belgium,  or  the  general  subject 
•-4  partv  as  related  to  free  government  as  exemplified  in  selected  European  states.    The  Editor.] 

DEMOCRACY  has  been  defined  as  one  of  became  parliamentary  at  the  great  revolution 
the  three  forms  of  government.  It  is  of  1688.  Such  a  government  may  still  be  far 
cow  seen  that  jx)pular  government  may  as-  removed  from  a  democracy, 
some  any  form  save  that  of  a  government  by  Since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  England  has 
i  pri\-fl^ed  class.  Jefferson  taught  that  been  gradually  passing  to  the  final  stage  of 
dfmocracy  must  be  local;  that  |X)wer  must  complete  democracy.  Not  only  has  the 
be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  people  in  their  crown*  furnished  no  serious  obstruction  to 
kjcal  municipalities;  that  a  unified  central  this  change,  but  it  has  been  highly  contribu- 
eovcmment  could  not  be  democratic.  In  tory  to  it.  A  note  from  the  king  to  the  Prime 
England  power  became  thoroughly  central-  Minister  removed  the  opposition  of  the 
ized  in  Parliament,  local  government  disap-  House  of  Lords  to  the  first  act  extending  the 
peared,  and  now  this  unified  central  govern-  franchise.  A  late  act  depriving  the  upper 
mtnt  is  becoming  completely  democratic,  house  of  much  of  its  remaining  power  was  car- 
ried by  means  of  a  statement  from  the  Prime 
England's  democratic  progress  Minister  that  in  case  of  continued  obstruc- 

tion enough  new  peers  would  be  added  to 

That  which  Jefferson  deemed  impossible  is  pass  the  bill.  Monarchs  are  trained  to  recog- 
bcre  being  realized.  The  people  first  attained  nize  and  support  public  sentiment.  The 
CBotroi  with  the  use  of  a  Cabinet  and  a  House  crown  is  held  subject  to  this  condition. 
ot  Commons  exercising  both  executive  and  Projects  of  legislation  now  clearly  outlined 
icjfislative  power.  Local  government  is  now  will  make  England  one  of  the  most  demo- 
betng  slowly  re-created  by  this  centralized  cratic  countries  in  the  world;  yet  royalty 
democracy.  The  democratic  city  and  county  with  popular  approval  remains, 
in  Enghind  are  recent  gifts  from  an  all-  The  three  Scandinavian  states  in  their 
powerful  government.  Time  was  when  mon-  recent  history  exemplify  three  types  of  mon- 
archy was  looked  upon  as  a  contradiction  to  archy, — constitutional,  parliamentary,  and 
democracy.    This  is  now  being  disproved.        democratic.    About  a  hundred  years  ago  Nor- 

.\utocracy  is,  of  course,  a  denial  of  democ-  way  was  united  to  Sweden  under  a  constitu- 
ncy;  but  with  the  passing  of  despotic  power  tion  which,  as  interpreted  in  Norway,  gave 
in  Russia,  Turkey,  and  China,  autocracy  is  to  the  people  a  parliamentary  government. 
practically    at    an    end.     Henceforward   all 

monarchies  recognize  some  element  of  na-  Norway's  experience 

lioaal  or  pK)pular  control.    Between  the  first 

le^  limitations  and  complete  democratic  Through  a  single-chambered  legislature, 
monarchy  there  are  many  grades  in  the  dis-  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  the  state 
tn*bution  of  authority.  European  writers  claimed  full  control  of  its  own  affairs.  The 
Have  recently  fallen  into  the  habit  of  distin-  Swedish  Government  interpreted  the  consti- 
?uishing  between  constitutional  and  parlia-  tution  differently;  but  o\'cr  the  veto  of  the 
Tientary  monarchy.  The  first  designates  a  King  aristocracy  was  abolished.  The  people 
jrovemment  in  which  the  crown  is,  in  a  meas-  were  thoroughly  united  and  determined  to 
wt,  independent  of  the  legislature.  Russia  govern  themselves.  After  nearly  a  hundred 
and  Germany  represent  extremes  in  consti-  years  of  friction  and  conflict  they  set  up  an 
luiiona!  monarchy.  The  parliamentary  t\pe  independent  government.  They  became  a 
appears  when  political  pK)wer  becomes  fused  free  people,  a  true  democracy,  having  equal 
into,  or  subject  to,  the  legislature,  and  the  manhood  suffrage  and  ready  to  extend  the 
*Donarch  reigns  but  does  not  rule.    England  suffrage  to  women.    There  had  been  a  i)arty 
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in  Norway  which  favored  a  republic.    These  ment  for  the  reform  of  the  Upper  House  and 

looked  to  the   United  States   as  a   model,  the   extension   of   the   suffrage   to   women. 

Steps  were  taken  to  separate  the  executive  These  are  but  examples  of  a  universal  tend- 
from  the  legislature.    But  when  the  time  for  ency.    Royalty  is  nowhere  secure  except  as  a 
independence  came  this  party  could  not  agree  servant*  of  democracy, 
upon  a  constitution.    The  experience  of  Eng- 
land tended  to  make  monarchy  popular,  and,  diversities  in  monarchical  government 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  Norwe- 
gians elected  a  king;  but  In  choosing  a  dyn-       Ail  monarchies  are  becoming  democratic, 
asty  they  abated  not  a  whit  of  their  democ-  yet  no  two  .are  producing  the  same  form  of 
racy.     They  account  themselves  the  freest  government.     Differences  appear  in  the  or- 
people  in  the  world.    The  King  knows  that  ganization  of  the  legislature,  in  the  relation 
he  is  not  to  govern.    He  fulfills  tRe  formal  of  the  ministers  to  the  legislature,  and  in  the 
function  of  appointing  a  ministry  upon  the  relation  of  party  organizations  to  the  govem- 
advice  of  the  leader  of  the  dominant  party  in  ment.    Some  features  of  cabinet  government 
the  legislature,  and  in  case  of  doubt  he  is  ad-  appear  in  all  free  governments  evolved  out  of 
vised  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House.    He  gives  monarchy.    England  first  created  the  cabinet 
royal  assent  to  whatever  the  cabinet  recom-  system  of  government;   yet  in  no  state  out- 
mends.     He   is   not   forbidden    to   suggest  side  of  the  British  Empire  has  the  cabinet 
changes  in  the  cabinet  program,  but  if  he  government  of  two  equally  balanced  political 
does  this  it  is  with  deference  and  moderation,  parties  been  adopted.    Instead  of  two  parties 
If  at  any  time  the  people  of  Norw^ay  should  the  states  on  the  Continent  have  several  par- 
decide  to  follow  the  example  of  France  and  ties,  and  cabinets  are  formed  by  more  or  less 
choose  a   President,   it  would  become   the  temporary  coalitions.  The  very  terms  "party" 
duty  of  the  King   to  render  royal   aid  in  and  "party  government"  have  a  variety  of 
making  the  change,  as  did  Dom  Pedro  of  meanings.    No  two  states  are  alike.    Switzer- 
Brazil.    Such  a  transfer  of  name  and  func-  land  has  long  been  a  school  of  democracy  for 
tion  should  not  be  called  a  revolution;   it  the  world,  but  in  this  state  there  has  never 
is   simply   the   modification   of  a   detail   in  been  any  semblance  of  party  government, 
administration.  Scandinavia  is   now  appropriating   Swiss 

institutions  which  are  sure  to  effect  changes 

SWEDISH  AND  DANISH  TENDENCIES  in  the  cabinet  system.    Sweden  has  adopted 

proportional    representation.      Norway    has 

Sweden  presents  a  different  t>pe  of  mon-  used  the  referendum  on  noted  occasions,  and 

archy.    Here  aristocracy  remains.    There  is  thoughtful  citizens  are  considering  its  farther 

an  Upper  House  in  the  legislature  represent-  extension.    Government  by  the  people  is  still 

ing  interests  diverse  from  those  represented  in  the  experimental  stage.    Each  state  goes 

in  the  lower.    There  is  rivalry  and  conflict  be-  its  own  way,  using  either  local  or  imported 

tween  the  two  houses.    The  King  takes  an  institutions  as  occasion  serves.    Democracy' 

active  part  in  cabinet  meetings.    The  gov-  excludes  nothing  in  form  and  method  except 

ernment  is  properly  described  as  a  Parliamen-  the  rule  of  a  privileged  class.     It  may  even 

tary  but  not  a  democratic  monarchy.  appropriate  the  services  of  an  aristocracy. 

Denmark  exhibits  still  another  variety. of  Such  an  idea  is  as  old  as  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
the  same  tendencies.  Swept  along  by  the  The  New  Testament  distinctly  recognizes  an 
movements  for  liberty  in  1848,  Denmark  aristocracy  of  service.  Some  exp)eriences  re- 
adopted  a  distinctly  parliamentary  govern-  ported  from  the  communes  and  cantons  of 
ment  with  the  monarch  as  nominal  head.  Switzerland  suggest  the  realization  of  an  aris- 
There  was  a  relapse  to  a  constitutional  mon-  tocratic  ideal.  The  good  man  is  elected  to 
archy  in  the  conflict  with  Germany  in  1866  office  because  he  excels  in  public  service  and 
and  a  contest  ensued  to  regain  parliamentary  for  the  same  reason  he  is  kept  in  office.  The 
control.  This  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  cen-  son  is  trained  and  educated  as  a  servant  of 
tury.  Not  many  years  ago  there  existed  in  the  community  and  is  freely  chosen  to  suc- 
Denmark  rifle  clubs  organized  for  the  pur-  ceed  his  father.  Through  education  and 
pose  of  defending  parliamentary  rights.  The  training  democracy  has  already  made  roy- 
triumph  of  paijiament  was  complete  in  igoi.  alty  its  servant.  It  is  not  impossible  that  by  a 
As  in  Sweden,  there  is  a  reactionary  Upper  similar  process  there  may  be  evolved  a  demo- 
House.    In  both  countries  the  people^re  rap-  cratic  aristocracy. 

idly  gaim'ng  full  control  of  their  government.       European  democracy,  while  diverse  in  form, 

L^slation  is  pending  in  the  Danish  Parlia-  is  rapidly  becoming  a  unit  in  aim  and  pur- 
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•>«.  It  is  anti-military.    The  great:  military  eight  hundred  years  ago;  but  Ireland  was 

wers  are  held  responsible  for  the  abomina-  never  conquered.     The  people   have   been 

tioos  which  have  resulted  in  the  Balkan  war.  massacred  by  invading  armies;    they  have 

To  deter  these  states  from  again  interfering  been  starved  and  driven  from  their  country, 

a  the  interest  of  tyranny  threats  of  a  general  but  they  have  never  been  subdued.     Just 

jirike  were  made.    The  subjects  of  the  great  now  the  English  democracy  is  accomplishing 

sates  are  realizing  that  their  own  liberties  for  Ireland  what  eight  centuries  of  coercion 

oTe  attacked  when  they  furnish  support  for  has  failed  to  do.    The  two  peoples  are  becom- 

vy  subjection  of  a  feeble  state.     For  cen-  ing  one  on  the  basis  of  mutual  aid  in  the  inter- 

tirics  the  great  states  have  been  bound  by  est  of  freedom. 

-zreement    to    respect    the    rights    of    the  Following  the  example  of  Ireland  the  peo- 

^3dllcr    states;    but    these    promises    have  pie  of  all  the  annexed  territories  in  Europe  are 

'<tn  repeatedly  broken.    Democracy  is  now  encouraged  never  to  submit  to  coercion.    In 

rinibhuig  a  guaranty  which  despotism  could  this  they  have  the  sympathy  and  support  of 

Tfvcr  give.  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  great  states  as 

well  as  the  small  states.    As  a  matter  of  prin- 

THE  siCALL  STATES  GAINING  SECURITY  ciple,  European  democracy  cannot  afford  to 

permit  any  feeble  people   to  be  enslaved. 

The  small   states  are  winning  the  active  The  small  states  are  to  have  their  day.    They 

?>Tnpathy  and  support  qf  the  citizens  of  all  the  are  so  many  hostages  for  the  good  behavior 

-^-lUs.    The  crimes  against  Poland  and  Fin-  of   the   dangerous   military  powers.     Each 

xad  would  not  now  be  repeated.    Germany  little  state  is  an  experiment  station  for  solving 

JTuuld  not  now  annex  Schles wig-Hoist ein,  as  the  common  problems  of  free  government. 

fii  done  in  1866.    The  annexed  peoples  are  Each  is  a  school  for  universal  politics.    Switz- 

"A<  conquered ;    they  are  encouraged  by  all  erland  has  lon^  been  thus  recognized.    Other 

iraiocrats  to   mauitain  the  fight  for  their  small  states  are  equally  rich  in  the  exemplifi- 

jul  liberties.      England    annexed    Ireland  cation  of  Argus-eyed  democracy. 
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BY  THE  HON.   JONATHAN   BOURNE,  JR. 

(United  States  Senator  from  Oregon) 

COME  critics  of  the  act  requiring  news-  my   vigorous  protest   against   the  assumed 

^  papers   and    magazines   to   publish   the  power  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  discrimi- 

imes  of  their  owners,  editprs,  managers,  nate  between  periodicals  by  ordering  one  car- 

t'jckholders,   and  security-holders,  and  re-  ried  by  freight  while  a  rival  publication  is 

'iuiring  daily    newspapers   to   make   sworn  carried  by  mail.     The  law  now  under  discus- 

^Utetnents  of  their  circulation,  contend  that  sion  gives  no  official  the  slightest  inquisitorial 

'lis  is  an  interference  with  the  freedom  of  or  controlling  power. 

*^  press.  There  are  three  requirements  in  the  news- 
Asa  matter  of  fact  the  law  does  not  in  any  paper  publicity  law;  that  the  ownership, 
•ay  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  press,  financial  control,  and  editorial  management 
it  leaves  e\'ery  newspaper  and  magazine  ab-  shall  be  made  public  semi-annually;  that  all 
--KUtcly  free  to  express  its  own  opinions  or  editorial  or  re'ading  matter  for  which  com- 
'iie  opinions  of  others  and  to  publish  any  pensation  is  received  shall  be  marked  "Paid 
"ifwsor  any  facts  that  it  may  choose  to  pub-  Advertisinf^ "  ;  that  daily  newspapers  shall 
i-ii,  subject  to  the  same  accountability  for  make  semi-annual  sworn  statements  of  their 
W  that  existed  prior  to  the  enactment  of  circulatijn. 
thi>  law. 

Thoughl  was  not  the  originator  of  this  law,  frkpidom  of  tiii:   press   not  Ix\   qukstiox 
I  supported  it  in  committee  and  in  the  Senate 

•lad  am  in  hearty  accord  with  its  puq^osts.  To  assort   that  such   provisions  interfere 

Tluit  I  would  not  favor  it  if  it  interfered  with  with  the  freedom  of  the  press,  is  to  make  a 

iHf  freedom  of  the  press  may  be  inferred  from  strange  perversion  of  the  word  *' freedom." 
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Let  us  reflect  upon  the  contention  of  the  daily  paper,  sold  largely  by  newsboys  upon 
critics  of  this  law.  The  freedom  of  the  press  the  street  but  sent  in  part  through  the  mails, 
differs  in  no  respect  from  the  liberty  of  the  In  selling  advertising  space,  the  publisher 
individual  citizen.  The  publication  of  a  bases  his  price  upon  hfc  circulation.  The 
newspaper  entitles  a  man  to  no  greater  rights  number  of  copies  sold  is  the  measure  of  the 
than  the  ordinary  citizen  enjoys.     If  a  law  service  he  renders. 

requiring  the  owners  of  a  newspaper  to  dis-  '  If  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  violated  by 
close  their  identity  is  an  infringement  upon  requiring  the  publisher  to  swear  to  his  drcu- 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  then  the  corrupt  lation  figures,  then  individual  liberty  has  been 
practices  act  which  prohibits  the  circulation  destroyed  by  requiring  that  a  package  of  food 
of  anonymous  campaign  literature  is  an  shall  bear  a  statement  of  the  net  contents, 
abridgment  of  personal  liberty.  If  it  is  unconstitutional  to  require  honest 

If  the  view  of  the  critics  shall  prevail,  then  measure  in  advertising  space,  it  is  also  un- 
it is  unconstitutional  to  require  that  the  name  constitutional  to  compel  the  coal  dealer  to 
of  the  packer  shall  be  placed  on  every  can  of  use  honest  scales.  Have  we  all  these  years 
meat  or  fnrit.  If  the  newspaper  owner  can  maintained  inspectors  of  weights  and  meas- 
cpnceal  his  identity,  then  it  is  proper  for  an  ures  in  violation  of  the  personal  liberty  of  our 
ordinary  citizen  to  conceal  himself  behind  a  citizens?  Let  the  critics  of  this  law  make 
mask  and  stand  upon  the  street  comer  voicing  answer, 
his  opinions  of  his  fellow  citizens.      If  it  be  * 

un-American  to  comj)el  publicity  of  newspaper  honest  journalism  has  nothing  to  fear 
ownership,  then  it  is  also  un-American  to 
comj)el  publicity  of  bank  ownership.  In  conclusion,  the  law  relating  to  news- 

That  provision  of  the  law  relating  to  paid  papers  had  its  origin  in  conditions  in  the 
advertising  does  not  apply  to  matter  that  is  newspaper  w^orld  very  similar  to  manufac- 
plainly  advertising,  but  only  to  matter  that  is  turing  conditions  which  forced  the  enact- 
in  appearance  reading  or  editorial  matter,  ment  of  the  pure  food  law  requiring  that 
Shall  we  admit  that  maintenance  of  the  free-  packages  of  food  be  branded  with  the  name 
dom  of  the  press  requires  that  a  newspaper  of  the  packer,  that  the  net  weight  be  printed 
shall  be  protected  in  its  privilege  of  printing  on  the  package,  and  that  certain  regiilations 
paid  advertising  matter  in  the  guise  of  news  as  to  purity  be  complied  with, 
articles  or  editorial  comment?  If  so,  then  it  It  is  astounding  to  me  that  newspapers  and 
is  wrong  to  require  that  the  man  who  takes  periodicals  pretending  to  deal  fairly  with  their 
money  for  his  services  in  a  political  campaign  subscribers  could  to  any  extent  find  fault 
shall  file  a  sworn  statement  as  required  by  with  an  act  of  Congress  which  is  aimed  not 
the  up-to-date  corrupt  practices  act.  against  any  honest,  honorable,  and  square- 

If  it  is  unconstitutional  to  forbid  a  news-  dealing  publication,  but  against  those  irre- 
paper  to  deceive  its  subscribers,  then  it  is  also  sponsible  and  dishonest  publications  which 
wrong  to  infringe  upon  personal  liberty  by  have  been  the  greatest  menace  to  the  good 
making  it  a  crime  to  sell  watered  milk.  In  standing  and  influence  of  the  press, 
fact,  adulterated  news  is  more  harmful  to  the  Just  as  it  should  be  the  desire  of  the  legal 
public  than  adulterated  milk.  The  editor  profession  to  rid  itself  of  shysters,  just  as  it 
who  protests  against  a  law  that  forbids  the  should  be  the  effort  of  the  medical  profession 
publication  of  paid  editorials  without  that  to  rid  itself  of  quacks,  so  it  should  be  the 
fact  being  stated,  should  also  protest  against  persistent  effort  of  upright  journalism  to  rid 
the  law  that  forbids  carrying  concealed  weap-  itself  of  all  those  publications  that  are  issued 
ons.  The  right  to  bear  arms  is  expressly  re-  under  false  pretenses,  that  deceive  the  public 
served  by  the  constitudon  but  probably  every  by  printing  advertising  matter  as  news  mat- 
state  in  the  union  forbids  carrying  concealed  ter,  and  that  defraud  advertisers  by  misrepre- 
weapons.  The  secretly  paid  editorial  is  a  senting  their  circulation.  The  legal  prof ession 
w^eapon  no  less  dangerous  than  the  stiletto,   and  the  medical  profession  are  to-day  justly 

The  other  provision  against  w^hich  com-  suffering  from  the  fact  that  they  make  no 
plaint  is  made  is  that  which  requires  daily  effective  effort  to  eradicate  shysters  and 
papers  to  make  sworn  statements  of  their  quacks.  In  the  same  way  journalism  is 
circulation.  Weekly  and  monthly  publica-  to-day  in  disrepute  because  the  upright  and 
tfons  were  not  included  because  it  is  compara-  justly  influential  newspaj)ers  and  periodicals 
tively  easy  for  an  advertiser  to  ascertain  do  not  join  in  a  determined  effort  to  drive 
approximately  the  circulation  of  those  pub-  out  the  unworthy  members  of  what- has  been 
lications.     This  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  a  rightly  called  the  *' Fourth  Estate." 


HOW  BOSTON  RECEIVED  THE  EMAN- 
CIPATION  PROCLAMATION 

BY  FANNY  GARRISON  VILLARD 

fin  the  following  article  Mrs.  Villard,  the  daughter  of  the  Anti-Slavery  leader,  William  Lloyd 
Gurisoo.  complies  with  the  request  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  to  relate  her  personal  recollections  of 
the  way  in  which  the  news  of  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation,  fifty  years  ago,  was  received  at 
the  center  of  the  Anti-Slavery  agitation. — The  Editor.] 

WHEN  a  great  moral  agitation — after  ject  of  Anti-Slavery  became,  as  it  were,  a 
years  of  painful  struggle — triumphs  moral  touch-stone  quickly  reVealing  the 
over  unreasoning  prejudice  and  fierce  oppo-  difference  between  lip  professions  and  real 
sition,  he  who  had  no  part  in  it  may  be  lost  in  Christianity. 

admiration  of  the  victory,  but  he  cannot  Of  course,  there  were  many  then,  as  there 
rij^tly  measure  the  sacrifices  that  were  are  many  now,  who  deprecate  the  use  of 
necessary  for  its  achievement.  Thus  I  real-  strong  language  in  denunciation  of  a  national 
iae  the  impossibility  of  presenting  to  the  sin  against  God  and  man.  My  father  replied 
imagination  of  the  present  young  generation  to  one  who  said,  "Mr.  Garrison,  you  are  too 
a  sufficiently  graphic  picture  of  the  hold  that  excited,  you  are  on  fire!"  "I  have  need 
the  slave  power  had  upon  Church  and  State  to  be  on  fire  for  I  have  icebergs  around  me 
throughout  the  country,  and  upon  all  com-   to  melt." 

merdal  relations  between  the  North  and  the  The  recent  celebrations  of  the  Proclama- 
Soath  when  the  Anti-Slavery  movement  was  tions  of  Emancipation  have  brought  vividly 
started.  before  me  the  "Watch  Night"  of  New  Year's 

To  have  dreamed  at  that  time  of  a  Lincoln  Eve  fifty  years  ago  in  a  crowded  African 
or  a  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  would  Church  in  Boston,  at  which  I  was  present 
lia>-e  seemed  as  absurd  and  chimerical  as  the  together  with  a  small  party  including  Mon- 
story  of  Munchausen's  quick-growing  ladder  cure  D.  Conway  and  my  brother,  William 
that  enabled  him  to  reach  the  moon  with  the  Lloyd  Garrison,  Jr.,  we  being  the  only  white 
greatest  ease.  Yet  of  such  stuff  are  true  people  present.  When  my  father's  name  was 
reformers  made  that  no  one  of  that  small  mentioned  we  were  at  once  given  seats. 
band  of  abolitionists  doubted  that  slavery  The  solemnity  and  intense  excitement  of 
would  ultimately  be  overthrown,  however  the  occasion  were  indescribably  thrilling,  and 
dark  and  apparently  hopeless  the  outlook.  I  almost  felt  as  if  I  could  hear  the  heart-beats 
My  father  said:  "Two  cannot  make  a  revo-  of  those  present,  as  well  as  my  own.  The 
hition,  but  they  can  begin  one,  and,  once  black  preacher  said,  in  substance:  "The  Presi- 
begun,  it  can  never  be  turned  back."  And  dent  of  the  United  States  has  promised  that 
again:  "Moral  influence  when  in  N-igorous  if  the  Confederates  do  not  lay  down  their 
exercise  is  irresistible.  It  has  an  immortal  arms  he  will  free  all  their  slaves  to-morrow. 
essence.  It  can  no  more  be  trod  out  of  exist-  They  have  not  laid  down  their  arnis,  and 
cnce  by  the  iron  foot  of  time,  or  by  the  to-morrow  will  bring  freedom  to  the  oppressed 
ponderous  march  of  im'quity  than  matter  slaves.  But  we  all  know  that  the  powers  of 
can  be  annihilated.  It  may  disappear  for  a  darkness  are  with  the  President,  trying  to 
a  lime;  but  it  lives  in  some  shape  or  other,  make  him  break  his  word,  but  we  must  watch 
in  some  place  or  other,  and  will  rise  with  and  see  that  he  does  not  break  his  word." 
renovated  strength.* "  A    great    sensation    was    caused    when    he 

Looking  back  to  the  Anti-Slavery  meetings,  exclaimed:  "The  old  serpent  is  abroad,  and 
which  were  to  the  children  of  abolitionists  he  will  be  here  at  midnight  in  all  his  power. 
more  exciting  and  uplifting  than  any  other  But  don*t  be  alarmed,  our  prayers  will  prevail 
influences  that  later  came  into  their  lives,  and  God  Almighty's  New  Year  will  malce 
that  which  impresses  me  beyond  all  else  is  the  United  States  a  true  land  of  freedom/' 
the  range  of  vision  gained  there  in  regard  to  Loud  hisses  were  heard  in  different  parts  of 
the  need  of  still  other  reforms — true  indeed  the  house,  and  there  were  cries  of  "He's  here, 
ol  all  good  but  unpopular  causes.    The  sub-  he's   here!"     Shortly   before   midnight,    we 
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were  asked  to  kneel  in  prayer,  and  when  the  he  received  the  plaudits  of  the  audience  with 
bells  of  the  city  rang  in  the  New  Year,  we  joy  in  my  heart  that  was  akin  to  pain.  Then 
all  joined  in  singing  the  old  Methodist  hymn:  the  concert  proceeded  in  a  still  more  inspirin/^ 

"  Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow!  ^^^  ^^"  before  to  the  end  of  that  memor- 

The  gladly  solemn  sound:  ^^^^  occasion.     But  there  were  no  newspapers 

Let  all  the  nations  know,  .       to  be  had  to  confirm  the  glad  tidings  when 

To  earth's  remotest  bound,  we  left  the  hall. 

L'tX;eSm^%r:;s.  home."  ,J^^  ^'''^^^  that  foUowed  that  exciUng 

afternoon  was  spent  with  my  father  at  the 

Going  forth  into  the  beautiful  star-lit  house  of  Mr.  George  L.  Stearns  (the  friend 
night  we  realized  that  our  emotions  were  of  of  John  Brown)  in  Medford,  where  a  bu::t 
a  kind  too  deep  for  expression.  I  doubt  if  of  Brown  was  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  an 
sleep  came  quickly,  for  we  awaited  the  dawn  unusual  company,  the  faces  of  Phillips,  Emer- 
with  feverish  impatience  lest,  indeed,  the  son,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  Sanborn  coming 
terrible  serpent  had  accompUshed  his  deadly  distinctly  before  me  as  I  write.  My  brother, 
work.  Early  in  the  morning  we  looked  in  Francis  Jackson  Garrison,  in  the  clear  picture 
the  papers  for  the  good  news  from  Wash-  that  he  has  just  given  of  that  day,  never- to- 
ington  that  the  Proclamation  had  become  the  be-forgotten  by  those  who  have  been  so 
law  of  the  land,  but  it  was  not  to  be  found,  fortunate  as  to  have  an  Anti-Slavery  heri- 
The  reason  for  this  great  disappointment  was  tage, — describes  the  meeting  at  Tremont 
afterwards  explained  by  the  fact  that  Lincoln  Temple  that  evening  in  celebration  of  the 
did  not  sign  the  document  until  after  he  had  great  historic  event.  Even  then  no  paper  had 
held  his  New  Year  reception.  As  the  day  been  issued  giving  the  text  of  the  proclama- 
wore  on,  the  suspense  continued,  the  en-  tion,  but  Judge  Thomas  Russell  had  seen  the 
thusiasm  of  the  colored  people,  especially,  proof  of  it  in  the  office  of  the  Journal,  which 
being  dampened  by  it.  he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  without  asking. 

A  great  concert  had  been  arranged  at  short  He  ran  with  all  possible  speed  to  the  meeting, 
notice  for  the  afternoon  in  Music  Hall,  the  where  it  was  read  and  received  with  deafen- 
committee  having  it  in  charge  being  composed  ing  applause.  Fresh  courage  with  which  to 
not  only  of  the  most  distinguished  musi-  work  still  longer  must  have  taken  hold  of  all 
dans  in  Boston, — chief  among  them  Mr.  those  present,  until  not  only  over  three 
Otto  Dresel, — but  also  of  well-known  literary  million  slaves  should  be  free,  but  the  whole 
and  business  men.  The  hall  was  thronged  four  million, — and  the  foul  blot  of  slavery 
by  an  audience  that  found  vent  on  that  day  thus  iviped  from  our  escutcheon, 
of  jubilee  for  its  pent-up  feelings,  although  it  The  question  that  concerns  us  to-day  is, 
was  undeniable  that  a  vague  feeling  of  unrest  more  than  all  else,  whether  our  duty  to  the 
pervaded  it  at  first.  liberated  bondmen  has  been  fulfilled.     The 

Never,  it  seems  to  me,  was  music  rendered  answer  is,  alas!  No.  Untutored,  ignorant 
more  wonderfully  than  on  that  occasion,  of  the  meaning  of  liberty,  they  were  for  a  long 
noble  compositions  of  Handel,  Mendelssohn,  time  after  the  war  abandoned  both  by  the 
and  Beethoven  stirring  us  in  our  inmost  North  and  the  South  (save  for  few  excep- 
souls.  Emerson *s  "Boston  Hymn,"  which  tions)  and  we  are  still  to-day  repairing  the 
has  been  brought  to  our  special  attention  of  harvest  of  our  neglect.  Yet  in  spite  of  it, 
late,  was  written  for  that  occasion  and  read  the  colored  people  are  rising  industrially  and 
l>y  the  distinguished  man  himself  before  the  intellectually,  and — take  it  all  in  all — ^far 
music  began.  During  the  intermission  at  more  rapidly  than  we  had  a  right  to  expect, 
last  came  real  exaltation  of  spirit  with  the  But  justice  must  be  meted  out  to  them  if  we 
announcement  by  some  one  from  the  plat-  would  preserve  it  for  ourselves,  and  every 
form  that  the  President's  proclamation  was  benefit  than  can  be  conferred  by  democracy 
coming  over  the  wires.  Nine  cheers  were  bestowed  upon  each  and  every  colored  person, 
given  for  Lincoln,  and  three  for  William  North  or  South,  in  common  with  every  other 
Lloyd  Garrison.  I  can  imagine  what  my  inhabitant  of  this  fair  land.  Only  in  this 
father's  feelings  were  at  that  happy  beginning  way  can  we  make  reparation  for  the  com- 
of  the  end  of  slavery  to  which  he  had  given  plicity  of  the  North  with  slav.ery,  the  Procla- 
more  than  thirty  years  of  his  life,  but  I  know  mation  of  Emancipation  having  been  the 
that  I  stood  up  in  the  gallery  beside  him  when  initial  step  in  the  right  direction. 


PREPARING  THE  UPPER   MISSISSIPPI 
FOR  MODERN  COMMERCE 

BY  W.  C.  TIFFANY 

rE  Univeraty  of  Minnesota,  situated  with  the  assistance  of  the  great  storage  reser- 
on  a  high  bluff  east  of  the  Mississippi  voirs  along  the  upper  river,  that  depth  can 
River,  in  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  to-day  be  maintained  to  a  point  about  two  miles 
l«4s  down  on  a  jumble  of  squalid  houses  above  the  confluence  of  the  Minnesota  River 
occupied  by  squatters  and  known  as  the  and  six  miles  below  the  city  of  Minneapolis. 
Bohemian  Flats,  which  occupy  a.  low-lying  Above  that  point,  however,  the  Mississippi 
ihrif  of  land  iit  the  foot  of  high  sandstone  is  too  swift  for  u[>-strcam  freighting  and  can 
difls  across  the  river.  Below  the  flats  the  be  made  navigable  for  steamboats  only  by  a 
river  runs  through  a  gorge  formed  by  pre-  lock-and-dam  system.  Under  an  act  of 
cipiious  banks  in  a  series  of  rapids  too  shallow  Congress  two  locks  and  dams  were  authorized 
lor  Qa\-igation.  Within  another  year  or  so  to  create  two  slack-water  basins  in  this  part 
^  scene  from  the  university  grounds  will  of  the  river. 

t*  completely  changed.  In  place  of  the  After  the  completion  of  the  upper  lock  and 
lurbulent  stream  a  quiet,  winding  lake  will  dam  a  new  project  was  proposed,  and  subse- 
wtend  six  miles  down  stream  and,  should  the  quently  approved  by  Congress;  namely,  to 
•Ireamof thepromotersof  theenteqirisecome  increase  the  height  of  the  lower  dam  sulS- 
tnie,  in  place  of  the  Bohemian  Flats  there  will  ciently  over  that  originally  contemplated  so 
b*  a  level  embankment  crowded  with  trucks  as  to  make  one  slack-water  basin  extending 
»i«l  vans  bringing  flour  from  the  mills  and  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  below  St.  Anthony 
■MTchandise  to  electric  cranes  loading  barges  Falls  with  a  depth  of  nine  and  a  half  feet  at 
fflooTwlalongretainingwallsatthewaterfront.  the  proposed  steam-boat  landing  at  the 
The  creation  of  this  lake  is  a  nccessarj'  step  Bohemian  Flats  just  above  the  Washington 
milieplanof  the  federal  government  for  a  six-  Avenue  bridge. 

foot  de^  channel  in  the  Mississippi  River  to       This  new  project,  now  being  carried  out 
^linneapolis.     By  dredging  and  wing-dams,   and  to  be  completed  in  about  two  years, 
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involves  the  wrecking  and  complete  loss  of  new  project  embraces  an  additional  entcr- 
the  upper  lock  and  dam.  Built  at  a  cost  of  prise,  and  one  which  has  never  before  been 
over  $600,000,  after  eight  years  of  work,  it  is  undertaken  by  the  national  government, 
now  to  be  relegated  to  the  scrap-heap  without  This  enterprise  is  to  utilize  the  head  of  water 
once  having  been  used.  Its  futile  history  as  created  by  the  new  dam  for  the  generation  of 
briefly  told  in  a  report  of  the  United  States  electric  power.  Instead  of  a  lift  of  about 
chief  of  engineers  is  as  follows:  "Lock  and  thirteen  feet  as  originally  intended,  the  dam 
dam  No.  2  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  two  be-  will  have  a  lift  of  about  thirty  feet.  With  the 
tween  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  the  discbarge  of  the  river  of  about  1500  feet  at 
object  of  which  was  to  provide  slack-water  low  water  to  60,000  feet  at  flood,  it  is  esti- 
navigation  over  the  stretch  of  river  between  mated  that  15,000  horse-power  can  be  gener- 
Minnehaha  Creek  and  the  Washington  Ave-  ated  for  280  days  of  the  year.  The  rest  of  the 
nue  bridge,  Minneapolis.  No.  2  is  the  upper  year  the  flow  may  fall  so  low  as  to  develop 
one  of  the  series  and  was  constructed  first  only  9000  horse-power,  and,  as  with  many 
because  navigation  on  the  section  above  was  hydro-electric  developments  it  wilt  be  neccs- 
diiHcult  and  hazardous  under  the  most  favor-  sary  to  install  an  auxiliary  steam  plant.  The 
able  conditions  and  virtually  impossible  at  power-house  and  the  penstocks  which  lead 
low  stages  of  the  river.  Since  the  completion  the  water  to  the  turbines  pro\-ide  for  the 
of  this  lock  and  dam  the  river  above  is  na\i-  installation  of  four  iinits  of  3800  horse- 
gable  up  to  Washington  Avenue  bridge,  power,  each  unit  susceptible  of  independent 
Minneapolis,  for  boats  drawing  five  feet,  operation  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
There  were  no  lockages  during  the  year."  flow  of  water.  From  the  power-house  on  the 
Nor  is  it  passing  strange  tiiat  "  there  were  no  east  side  of  the  river  the  dam,  of  hollow  con- 
lockages  during  the  year,"  since,  while  the  slruction,  with  an  electric-lighted  passage- 
river  was  made  naxigabie  above  the  dam,  way  below  its  crest,  will  extend  for  600  feet 
the  channel  for  some  miles  below  is  only  two  across  the  river  to  the  huge  lock  on  the  west 
and  one-half  feet  deep.  The  channel  created  bank.  Eighty  feet  wide  and  350  feet  in 
by  the  dam  is,  therefore,  about  as  valuable  length  between  thegates,  the  lock  is  more  than 
for  navigation"  as  a  bridge  would  be  for  ample  to  accommodate  any  boats  which  can 
traffic  which  ended  in  mid-stream.  ascend  the  river  from  St.  Louis,  where  the 

six-foot  channel  begins. 

TO  GE^fEBATE  ELECTRIC  CURRENT  In  extenuation  of  the  abandonment  of  the 

original  project,  involving  the  complete  loss 

As  a  partial  offset  to  the  loss  of  the  invest-  of  the  money  expended  on  the  upper  lock  and 

ment  in  the  upper  lock  and  dam,  however,  the  dam,  it  is  only  fair  to  its  originators  to  call 
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NEW  LOCK  AND  DAM  AND  SOLDIERS'  HOME 
fWhli  ■  bad  o(  thirty  feet  the  dun  will  creale  i  s.ooo  el«tric  horxpower  and  form  a  slaek- 
infl  to  the  propoeed  MinneapoLii  river  tiafllic  temainal) 


attention  to  the  great  development  which  has  out  by  the  sngineer  in  charge  of  the  new 

takfo  place  since  its  adoption  in  the  science  project,  it  would  be  quite  as  unfair  to  criti- 

of  the  generation  of  hydro-electric  power  and  cize  the  lack  of  foresight  in  an  owner  of  dty 

lo  the  great  increase  in  the  commercial  de-  real  estate  who  builds  a  six-story  building  for 

mand  for  electric  power.    As  has  been  pointed  failing  to  foresee  that  in  a  few  years  the 
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growth  of  the  dty  would  demand  its  being  sport  of  boat-racing,  which  for  lack  of  an 

wrecked  to  give  place  to  a  sky-scraper.  available  course  near  at  hand  has  not  before 

What  disposition  will  be  made  of  the  elec-  found  place  among  its  college  sports.  The 
trie  power  generated  by  the  dam  is  yet  to  be  shallowness  of  the  stream  has  heretofore  made 
determined  by  Congress.  It  is  proposed,  the  navigation  of  the  river  from  Minneapolis 
however,  either  to  sell  it  to  the  highest  bidder  impossible  for  motor-boats.  With  the  lake 
or  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  exj)eri-  as  a  starting-point  the  beautiful  stretches  of 
mental  and  lighting  purposes  and  to  the  the  Mississippi  between  and  below  the  Twin 
municipalities  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  Cities,  the  St.  Croix,  Wisconsin,  and  other 
at  a  price  which  will  pay  a  stated  rate  of  tributaries  of  the  river,  running  through  some 
interest  on  the  cost  of  construction  and  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  Middle  West,  can 
maintenance  of  the  lock  and  dam.  As  the  easily  be  reached,  while  for  canoes  and  row- 
park  boards  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  own  boats  no  other  large  city  will  have  such  a 
most  of  the  shores  along  the  lake  to  be  stretch  of  water  so  easily  available, 
created  by  the  dam  and  flowage  rights  will  The  point  selected  by  the  government  for 
have  to  be  obtained  from  them,  their  atti-  the  construction  of  the  dam  and  the  topog- 
tude  in  granting  those  rights  may  be  a  factor  raphy  of  the  river  banks  make  the  execution 
in  the  rate  at  which  the  electric  power  will  be  of  the  project  a  comparatively  easy  one.  For 
disposed  of.  Under  the  original  project  for  almost  the  entire  distance  from  the  dam  to 
two  locks  and  dams,  flowage  rights  were  ob-  the  university  grounds  the  river  flows  through 
tained  to  a  certain  height  and  little  trouble  a  deep,  narrow  cleft  in  the  sandstone  rock, 
is  anticipated  in  obtaining  the  additional  At  no  point  are  the  cliffs  over  one  thousand 
flowage  rights  necessitated  by  the  present  feet  apart  at  their  bases  or  too  low  to  form 
project  imless  the  park  boards  should  take  ideal  lateral  retaining  walls  for  the  lake, 
the  attitude  of  the  owner  of  an  island  in  While  the  current  of  the  river  is  swift  and 
the  river  who  granted  to  the  government  the  in  places  breaks  into  rapids,  the  actual  fall 
right  to  flow  his  island  under  the  original  plan  from  the  flats  to  the  dam  is  not  great,  the 
for  a  certain  sum,  which  would  have  put  it  crest  of  the  dam  being  only  thirty  feet  high, 
ten  feet  imder  water,  but  who  now  demands  The  level  of  the  lake  will  therefore  not  be 
additional  compensation  because  his  island  sufficiently  high  to  much  diminish  the  height 
will  be  twenty  feet  below  the  surface!  of  the  banks,  while  the  beauty  of  the  shores 

will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  submerging 

SCENIC  EFFECTS  of  Unsightly  flats  and  shallows.    Fortunately, 

most  of  the  land  which  will  form  the  shores 

Whether  or  not  there  will  ever  be  sufficient  of  the  lake  was  acquired  by  the  park  boards 

traffic  on  the  Mississippi  to  and  from  Min-  of  the  two  cities  before  it  had  been  defaced 

neapolis  to  warrant  the  stupendous  exj)endi-  by  man  and  retains  to-day  nearly  the  same 

tures   being   made  by  the   government   in  charm  of  natural  wildness  which  existed  over 

changing  tihe  head  of  navigation  from  St.  two  hundred  years  ago  when  it  was  first  seen 

Paul   to  Minneapolis,  nevertheless  from  a  by  Father  Hennepin, 
purely  esthetic  standp)oint  the  possibilities  of 

the  lake  to  be  created  by  the  dam  are  unique.  a  six-foot  channel 

The  beauties  of  the  deep  gorge  through  which 

the  river  flows  from  the  imiversity  grounds  to       When  the  lock  and  dam  are  completed  the 

the  dam  are  known  only  to  the  occasional  last  step  will  have  been  taken  in  the  govem- 

pedestrian  who  wanders  down  the  paths  at  ment  project  of  creating  a  six-foot  channel 

the  foot  of  the  cliffs  on  either  bank  or  to  from  Minneapolis  to  St.  Louis.    That  this 

travelers  on  the  parkways  on  their  summits  will  result  in  building  up  a  commerce  on  the 

through  a  few  vistas  among  the  trees.    To  Mississippi  that  will  justify  the  cost  of  the 

realize  fully  the  charm  of  this  stretch  of  improvements  is  strenuously  denied  by  some 

river,  winding  between  precipitous,  wooded  transportation   experts  and  as  strenuously 

banks,  broken  by  deep  coulees  and  fine  head-  asserted  by  others.     Those  who  deny  any 

lands  of  bright  colored  sandstone,  it  must  be  great  future  for  water-borne  traffic  base  their 

seen  from  the  water.  argument  on  the  following  considerations: 

To  the  University  of  Minnesota  the  ere-  That   for  years   traffic  on   our  rivers   has 

ation  of  a  beautiful  lake  from  eight  hundred  steadily  declined;  that  the  main  currents  of 

to  one  thousand  feet  wide  extending  from  the  commerce  in  this  country,  on  account  of  the 

very  foot  of  the  campus  for  six  miles,  will  law  of  demand  and  supply,  are  from  west  to 

■idoubtedly  mean  the  development  of  the  east  and  from  east  to  west,  while  the  Missis- 
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THE  ST.  PAUL  LEVEE  IN  1660 
(CMd-sCTle  upper  Miuinippi  steunboal— sliU  in  uw.     In  center  building  <m  rigtil  Mr.  Jumeg  J.  Hill  began  bis 

sippi  runs  transversely  to  these  currents;  and  demand  for  flour  is  growing  less  and  less,  the 
that  the  low  rates  of  freight  of  American  rail-  annual  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  from  this 
raads,  combined  with  quicker  transportation,  country  still  amount  to  a  great  tonnage.  On 
make  it  impossible  for  the  waterways  to  an  average  crop  the  United  States  exports 
compete.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  about  50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  in  1908  we 
foresee  a  great  future  for  inland  water-borne  exported  nearly  100,000,000  bushels,  and  the 
tr^c  point  to  its  growth  in  Europe  in  recent  average  annual  exports  of  flour  by  the  Min- 
years,  and  assert  that  it  has  been  retarded  by  neapolis  mills  alone  for  the  last  fi\'e  years 
ia^'ufncient  development  of  the  waterways  were  over  2,000,000  barrels.  The  wheat  of 
ind  the  nullification  of  the  economy  of  water  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotar,  and  the  flour 
iransportation  by  inadequate  terminal  fadii-  made  in  their  mills  which  j^ocs  abroad  are 
lie?  for  handling  freight,  and  has  been  stran-  now  carried  during  the  season  of  na\igation 
,'led  b>-  the  unfair  competition  methods  of  the  down  the  Great  Lakes  and  then  by  railroiid 
railroads.  or  canal  to  seaboard.  The  freight  from  Min- 
Be  that  a*,  it  may,  a  movement  is  now  on  nea|)olis  to  New  York  per  one  hundred 
foot  to  develop  water-borne  traffic  in  certain  pounds  on  export  shipments  is  19.50  cents 
oimmodities  which  is  not  open  to  most  of  the  lake  and  rail  and  two  cents  higher  all  rail. 
objections  urged  by  its  opponents,  the  sue-  An  enterprise  backed  by  some  of  the  most 
cess  of  which  would  mean  a  revolution  in  one  experienced  men  in  the  country  in  inland 
nfthetnostimportantphasesoftrafRcbetween  water  transportation  proposes  on  the  com- 
tht  Xorthwest  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  pletion  of  the  six-foot  channel  to  carry  wheat 
and  flour  by  ri\er  from  Minneapolis  to  shiij- 
WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SHIPMENTS  side  at  New  Orleans  for  export  at  a  rate  of 
ten  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds,  or  about 
yfhUe  the  time  will  come  when  the  United  one-half  the  cost  of  present  transportation  to 
Slates  will  consume  every  bushel  of  wheat  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Coal  has  for  many 
RTown  within  its  borders  and  every  barrel  of  years  l>een  transported  by  water  from  Pitts- 
floor  made  by  its  mills,  and  while  the  export  burgh  to  New  Orleans,  practically  the  same 
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SUGGESTION  FOR  RIVER  BARGE  TERMINAL  AT  MINNEMOUS 

distance  as  from  Minneapolis  to  that  port,  at  pared  with  the  saving  Iq  the  river  rates  to 
five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds.  At  the  seaboard  over  the  present  routes,  the  greater 
proposed  rate  to  New  Orleans  they  can  com-  sea  carriage  from  New  Orleans  to  European 
jwte,  of  course,  with  the  present  rate  and  ports  would  be  negligible.  The  river  route 
they  believe  that  they  can  also  compete  with  would,  moreover,  be  open  for  a  longer  period 
any  rate  which  can  be  made  on  the  com-  of  the  yearand  the  timein  reaching  seaboard, 
pletion  of  the  new  Erie  Canal  on  wheat  ship-  about  eleven  days,  would  be  no  longer  if 
ments  via  the  Great  Lakes  and  canal  on  as  long, 
account  of  the  necessity 'of  breaking  bulk, 

with  an   extra  elevation   charge,  on   trans-       ""^"^  TERMINALS  AND  LABOR-SAVING 
shipment  to  the  canal  carriers,  while  on  flour  appliances 

shipments  the  rail  haul  from  mill  to  lake  port  The  antiquated  and  expensive  methods  of 
of  departure  would  be  eliminated.  Com-  loading  freight  at  our  inland  ports  are  to  Rive 
place  to  the  labor-saving  devices  in  use  on 
European  rivers.  There  municipalities  and 
private  corporations  have  built  modern  termi- 
nals at  the  river  towns  and  cities,  equipped 
icith  every  known  device  for  expediting  and 
cheapening  the  handling  of  freight.  Such 
terminals  are  now  maintained  at  New  Or- 
leans, where  the  handling  charges  approxi- 
mate fifteen  cents  a  ton,  and,  being  publicly 
owned,  they  invite  competition  in  river 
trafSc.  At  Davenport,  Rock  Island,  Bur- 
lington, Muscatine,  and  other  Mississippi 
River  ports  such  terminals  are  now  practi^ 
cally  assured  and  will  also  undoubtedly  be 
established  at  Minneapolis.  The- old-style 
Mississippi   River   steamboat   will   be    dis- 
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(Okt-ayle  freighten  la  be  rec1iu*d  by  barge  fleeM— ahoora   in   foreground— ol 
i2j-foDt  power  boati.     Barges  J52  feet  long,  thirty-nine  feet  beam.  ei| 
Four  feet  minimum  loaded  draft) 

carded  and  the  freight  carried  as  on  conti-  that  the  upper  Mississippi  now  only  occa- 

nartal  waterways  in  fleets  of  barges,  of  about  sionally  traveled  by  some  old  side-wheeler  or 

Qoe  tltousand  tons  burden  each,  propelled  by  still  more  antiquated  stem-wheeler,  will  be 

a  power  boat.  alive  with  modem  transports  bearing  the 

In  a  few  years,  therefore,  it  is  not  improb-  wheat  of  the  prairies  and  the  products  of  the 

aUe  that  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  Great  mills  to  the  south  and  the  coal  of  Illinois  to 

Lakes  will  be  diverted  to  a  new  channel  and  the  Twin  Cities. 


A  FAMILIAR  MISSISSIPPI  RIVEJt  SCENE  OF  YESTERDAY 


THE  HUDSON   BAY  ROUTE— TRANS- 
CONTINENTAL AND    TRANS- 
OCEANIC 

BY  P.  T.  McGRATH 

THE  approaching  completion  of  the  the  relative  merits  of  Port  Nelson  and  Fort 
Panama  Canal  and  the  enactment  by  Churchill  on  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  as 
the  American  Congress  of  a  measure  dis-  the  terminal  might  be  the  better  determined, 
criminating  against  foreign  ships  plying  Discussing  the  subject  very  fully  with  both 
therein,  have  greatly  strengthened  Canada's*  these  gentlemen  after  their  return,  the  writer 
determination  to  provide  a  railway  to  the  found  them  enthusiastic  for  the  project  and 
shore  of  Hudson  Bay  and  steamers  across  the  Mr.  Cochrane  intimated  that  he  and  his 
Atlantic.  When  Sir  William  Van  Home  colleagues  would  decide  the  terminal  matter 
some  years  ago  declared  that  "Canada's  for  submission  to  the  Ottawa  Parliament  at 
hopper  was  too  large  for  the  spout,"  he  doubt-  the  session  now  in  progress, 
less  foresaw  what  has  since  come  to  pass, — 

the  gradual  increase  of  business  by  the  St.       "the  mediterranean  of  the  north" 
Lawrence  route  xmtil  an  almost  unbearable 

congestion  has  made  some  alternative  outlet  The  reason  why  this  Hudson  Bay  project 
inevitable;  with  the  need  for  this  alternative  is  advocated  so  warmly  is  that  this  bay  itself, 
becoming  rapidly  intensified  as  the  North-  described  by  some  as  "the  Mediterranean  of 
west  grows  in  population  and  importance.       the  North,"  is  the  third  largest  "sea"  in  the 

For  Newfoundland  this  problem  is  of  special  world  and  gives  access  to  a  region  that 
moment  as  Terranovan  (Nfld.)  sealing  ships  promises  to  rival  in  the  future  the  group  of 
have  been  chosen  for  the  exploratory  work  be-  Northwestern  States  of  the  American  Union, 
cause  of  the  ice  packs  that  are  met,  and  Ter-  The  area  of  the  Mediterranean  is  977,000 
ranovan  sailors  for  pilots  and  crews  because  of  square  miles;  of  the  Baltic  580,000;  of  Hud- 
theirexpertness  in  coping  with  ice  conditions;  son  Bay  355,000.  Its  length  is  800  miles 
and  as  the  steamship  route  is  inaugurated  it  and  breadth  500,  and,  compared  with  the 
will  likely  be  vessels  in  the  Terranovan  trade  Great  Lakes,  it  is  a  veritable  ocean,  for  Lake 
and  specially  built  for  northern  navigation  Superior's  area  is  only  31,000  square  miles; 
that  will  be  employed  in  the  service.  Lake  Huron's  but  23,000;  Lake  Michigan's  a 

So  prominent  an  issue  in  Canadian  affairs  scant  22,500;  Lake  Erie's  merely  9960  and 
has  this  problem  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  Lake  Ontario's  barely  7240.  The  outlet  of 
become  that  in  the  summer  of  1910  the  Hudson  Bay  to  the  Atlantic  is  Hudson  Strait, 
Governor-General  of  that  period,  Earl  Grey,  nearly  500  miles  long,  with  an  average 
made  an  overland  journey  from  Winnipeg  to  breadth  of  100  miles,  its  narrowest  width 
the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay  and  there  joining  being  sixty  miles,  so  that  this  whole  marine 
the  Canadian  Government  ice-breaking  steam-  waste  is  a  great  land-locked  sea,  susceptible 
er  Earl  Grey,  passed  out  through  Hudson  of  development  into  a  magnificent  commer- 
Bay  and  Strait,  then  southward  along  Labra-  cial  waterway.  The  far-stretching  expanse 
dor  and  Newfoundland  and  across  to  Nova  of  continent  which  drains  into  it,  formerly 
Scotia,  where  he  joined  the  Intercolonial  known  as  Rupert's  Land,  after  Prince  Rupert, 
Railway  and  returned  to  Ottawa,  his  journey  the  famous  cavalry  general  and  first  governor 
being  undertaken  "  to  explode  the  theory  that  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  has  become 
the  region  was  barren  and  treeless  and  cov-  the  seat  of  what  may  far  outstrip  the  em- 
ered  with  snow,  and  that  the  bay  and  strait  pires  of  old  and  become  the  homes  of  peaceful 
were  impassable  nearly  always  because  of  and  prosperous  millions, 
ice."    The  past  summer,   again,   the  Hon. 

Frank  Cochrane,  Minister  of  RaU ways  in  the  natural  resources  of  the  Hudson  bay 
Canadian    cabinet,    repeated    this    trip,    to  region 

^^miliarize  himself  with  the  actual  conditions       Indeed,  Canada's  public  men  are  only  now 
irding  the  proposed  railway  line,  so  that  awakening  to  the  value  of  the  fishery,  peltry, 
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forest,  mineral,  and  agricultural  wealth  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  district,  the  area  of  which  is 
estimated  at  i,5oo,cxx>  square  miles,  compre- 
hending every  variety  of  soil  and  climate. 
The  bay  itselJF  yields  the  northern  whale,  so 
prized  for  its  "whalebone,"  a  single  adult 
specimen  being  now  worth  $15,000;  the  white 
whale,  or  grampus;  the  narwhal  or  sea- 
anicom;  the  walrus;  five  species  of  seals;  and 
thirty  kinds  of  edible  fishes.  The  peltries 
of  the  sea  and  shore  have  remained  un- 
diminished after  nearly  three  centuries  of 
slaughter,  and  the  "  Company "  spends 
$2,000,000  there  every  year  in  the  purchase 
of  fur  alone — the  most  famous  being  the  bear, 
fox,  wolf,  moose,  caribou,  wolverine,  lynx, 
sable,  ermine,  marten,  mink,  otter,  and  the 
renowned  beaver. 

In  the  southern  section  husbandry  is  prac- 
tised, in  the  west  lies  the  fertile  belt,  with  its 
teeming  grain-fields,  from  which  Canada  has 
carved   the   three   provinces   of   Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,    and    Alberta;    and    where 
latterly,  through  the  introduction  of  ranch- 
ing, products  are  being  created  which  promise 
lo  greatly  stimulate  transportation  agencies 
ere  long.    The  forest  products  include  three 
varieties  of  pine  and  spruce,  two  of  elm,  ash, 
po[^r,  and  birch,  and  one  of  aspen,  tam- 
arack, and   fir.    Smaller  growths,   suitable 
for  pulp-making,  abound  also,  and  as  the 


woodlands  available  in  more  southern  lati- 
tudes become  depleted  these  must  be  levied 
upon.  The  existence  of  such  minerals  as 
hematite  and  pyrite  iron,  copper,  silver,  gold, 
mica,  gypsum,  antimony,  asbestos  and  coal 
has  been  determined,  and  if  the  precious 
metal  should  be  found  in  workable  quantity 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  eastern  Klondike 
established  on  these  lonely  shores  with  such 
a  rush  of  settlers  there  as  follows  every  new 
discovery  of  auriferous  areas  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

LONG  REIGN  OF  THE  HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY 

The  history  of  Hudson  Bay  is  a  remarkable 
one.  Discovered  by  Henry  Hudson  in  lOio, 
it  was  explored  during  the  next  half-century 
by  many  English  voyagers  seeking  a  North- 
west Passage,  and  in  1670  King  Charles  II 
granted  the  whole  territory  draining  into  it, 
with  absolute  rights,  to  a  company  consisting 
of  his  cousin,  Prince  Rupert,  and  a  number 
of  Englishmen,  to  exploit  its  wealth  of  fish, 
furs,  and  peltries,  and  its  supposed  minerals, 
for  their  own  advantage.  Thus  was  formed 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  con- 
trolled the  region  almost  down  to  the  present 
time.  During  the  wars,  in  the  succeeding 
centuries,  France  repudiated  this  company's 
claim  to  the  vast  northwestern  \\ilderness  and 
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the  renowned  D 'Iberville,  in  1681  with  a  Assuming  Canada's  western  provinces  to 
small  French  flotilla,  captured  Fort  Nelson,  be  her  wheat  belt,  at  any  rate  for  exporting 
while  in  1782  La  Perouse  swept  the  principal  purposes,  the  center  of  the  eastern  section  of 
stronghold, — Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Fort  this  area  would  be  Winnipeg,  grain  tributary 
Churchill, — one  of  the  strongest  fortified  to  which  might  be  most  profitably  forwarded 
places  in  the  world  at  the  time,  the  walls  via  Fort  William  and  the  Great  LaJces;  and 
being  thirty-four  feet  thick.  the  center  of  the  western  section  would  be 
During  the  Revolution  the  harrying  of  fiu*  Saskatoon,  the  grain  products  of  which 
ships  from  Hudson  Bay  was  practised  and  could  be  most  profitably  shipped  via  Hudson 
this  process  was  repeated  in  the  War  of  181 2,  Bay.  Mr.  M.  J.  Mutler,  C.  M.  G.,  Deputy 
but  since  then  British  rule  over  that  region  Minister  of  Railways  for  Canada,  in  a  re- 
has  not  been  disputed  by  outsiders.  Of  port  in  1909  on  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway, 
internal  dissension  there  has,  however,  been  observes: 
no,  small  share.  Shortly  after  this  period  the 
"Northwest"  and  other  fiu*  companies  were  This  immense  district  is  equal  in  area  to  the 

formed  to  compete  against  the  Hudson's  Bay  ?,^,?^^  ^.^  North  and  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
^  y      ,    N„     C4,  £  u'i.*       Wisconsm,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa,  where  there  is  a 

Company  and  not  till  after  years  of  bitter  population  of  about  10,000,000.  and  a  railway 
rivalry  and  many  bloody  encounters  were  mileage  of  about  50,000;  and  I  think  that,  square 
these    concerns    absorbed    by    the    parent   mile  to  square  mile,  the  fertility  of  the  Northwest 
organization.    Until  fifty  years  ago  the  com-  '^  **  least  equal  to  that  of  the  States  named, 
pany  actually  governed  the  whole  of  North- 
western Canada  and  governed  it  with  such  a  as  a  trade  route 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  settlers  that  a 

rebellion  ensued,  as  a  result  of  which  the  In  considering  this  Hudson  Bay  project 
Canadian  Government,  in  1869,  purchased  more  or  less  academically,  as  it  has  been 
all  the  territory  which  the  company  possessed  viewed  for  many  years  past,  all  attention  has 
there,  except  the  forts  actually  occupied  by  been  devoted  to  its  use  as  an  avenue  for 
it;  and  this  extinguished  its  territorial  moving  grain  from  Western  Canada  to  tide- 
authority.  This  area  included  what  are  now  water,  for  conveyance  to  foreign  markets, 
the  three  western  provinces  of  Canada  and  while  little  notice  has  been  given  to  an  equally 
the  territories  of  Ungava,  Mackenzie,  and  important  phase  of  the  problem, — theutiliza- 
Franklin,  embracing  the  less  fertile  regions  tion  of  the  route  as  an  outlet  for  imports  for 
north  of  those  provinces,  which  are  so  western  commerce.  In  the  great  'wheat- 
sparsely  settled  and  so  little  developed  that  growing  belt  all  the  inmiense  prairies  are 
they  have  not  yet  secured  provincial  ad-  being  covered  with  settlers  at  the  rate  of 
ministration.  hundreds  of  thousands  annually,  the  whole 

of  whose  requirements,  except  what    they 
MODERATE  TEMPERATURES  raise  from  the  land,  will  have  to  be  conveyed 

to  them  by  railroads.  The  establishing  of  a 
The  impression  which  generally  prevails  Hudson  Bay  route  will  ensure  to  these  grow- 
that  Hudson  Bay  and  its  surrounding  lands  ing  communities  and  to  others  yet  unborn, 
are  completely  enshrouded  by  ice  and  snow  an  alternative  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Mis- 
is  altogether  erroneous.  Sir  Sandford  Flem-  sissippi  River  affords  to  the  communities 
ming,  the  distinguished  engineer  who  built  which  can  be  reached  by  water  carriage  along 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  in  advocating  its  banks;  and  even  with  the  handicap  of  the 
a  branch  line  to  that  bay,  says:  ice  pack  for  some  months,  there  ought  to  be 

possibilities  of  enormous  expansion  in    this 
McK>se  Factory,  on  the  margin  of  Hudson  Bay,   region.    The  manufacturers  in  the  Maritime 
ha.  a  winter  and  summer  temperature  the  same   Provinces  should  be  able  to  place  their  prod- 
as  VVmnipeg,  and  the  average  snow  fall  IS  less  than        ^     •      tir     .  /-.         1      i_      ^i-  ^ 

half  that  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  .  .  .  Looking  ^cts  m  Western  Canada  by  this  means  at 
forward  but  a  few  years  the  Dominion  may  come  rates  at  present  unapproachable.  Mr.  Butler 
to  possess  in  it  a  new  sea-port.  Archangel,  the  already  quoted,  calculates  that  coal  from  Cape 
Russian  port,  is  on  a  parallel  of  latitude  of  i^A  Breton  can  be  conveyed  to  Port  Nelson  for 

degrees  or  more  than  900  miles  further  north  than    ^  .  juiji.  m^oi-. 

Moose  Factory.    Archangel  is  a  seaport  of  im-  53-75  a  ton  and  hauled  by  rail  to  Saskatoon 

portance,  with  dockyard  and  a  prosperous  shipping  for  $4  more,  whereas  coal  COSts  quite  $9  there 

trade.    Its  population  is  not  mferior  to  some  of  now.     An  immense  trade  in  fish  from  Nova 

our  Canadian  cities,  and,  before  the  founding  of  g  ^^         j  Newfoundland  COuld  be  built  up 

St.  Petersburg,  it  was  long  the  only  seaport  withm  .     . ,  .  ,,,    *     '^.u    4.  1   •       ^i_     ^ 

the  limits  of  Russia.  Can  any  person  now  living  ^  the  great  West  With  steamers  plymg  there 
foretell  what  Moose  Factory  may  yet  become?  every    summer,    and    when    we    cross    the 
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Atlantic  and  consider  the  proposition  in  rela-  present  inabiuty  of  railroads  to  handle 
tiwi  to  British  and  European  manufactures  grain  traffic 

Zfoerally,  it  will  be  at  once  apparent  that 

Qtormous  quantities  of  articles  destined  for  Yet  another  fact  in  favor  of  this  route  is 
the  Western  Provinces  could  be  more  profit-  the  inability  of  the  Canadian  railroads,  even 
ibiy  conveyed  there  by  way  of  Hudson  Bay  at  the  rate  they  are  progressing,  to  handle  the 
than  otherwise.  annual  output  of  the  West  in  farm  products. 

The  advantages  of  the  Hudson  Bay  route.  Every  fall  for  the  past  twenty  years,  there 
as  stated  in  discussions  thereon,  are  many,  has  been,  according  to  western  authorities,  a 
Frtwn  Liverpool  to  Fort  Churchill  via  Hudson  grain  blockade,  that  of  the  past  year  having 
Bay  is  only  2q46  nautical  miles,  or  but  nine-  been  perhaps  the  worst  on  record,  and  there 
teen  more  than  from  Liverpool  to  Montreal,  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  any  decided 
tia  Belle  Isle  Strait,  and  as  the  rail  haul  improvement,  because  the  area  under  culti- 
between  Winnipeg  and  Montreal  is  1494  vatlon  is  being  enlarged  even  more  rapidly 
nules,  while  that  between  Churchill  and  than  increased  railroad  facilities  are  being 
Saskatoon  is  only  580  miles,  this  route  will  provided.  It  is  declared  by  capable  students 
effect  an  average  shortening  of  the  distance  of  the  problem  that  e\'en  with  the  double- 
frwn  the  western  wheat  fields  to  the  Atlantic  tracking  of  the  western  railroads  it  will  be 
seaboard  of  Q14  miles.  It  has  been  calculated  impossible  for  them  to  move  the  annual  grain 
by  Mr.  Butler  that  the  Hudson  Bay  route  crops  henceforth  and  It  is  pointed  out  that 
inll  mean  a  saving  of  about  five  cents  a  in  the  autumn  of  iqii  and  again  in  1Q12,. the 
bushel  ovet  wheat  going  to  the  Atlantic  sea-  Canadian  authorities  had  to  apply  to  the 
board,  or  $3,000,000  annually  on  an  export  American  government  for  permission  to  for- 
trade  of  25,000,000  bushels  ma  this  route;  ward  train  loads  of  wheat  through  American 
pnn-ided  insurance  rates  are  the  same.  In  territory.  It  is  likewise  questioned  whether, 
cattle  shipments  there  would  be  effected,  it  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened,  it  will  be 
has  been  said,  a  saving  in  freight  of  ao  cents  profitable  to  haul  western  grain  across  the 
per  100  pounds,  as  well  as  a  lessening  in  de-  Rocky  Mountains  and  ship  it  to  Europe  via 
terioration;  because  with  colder  weather  in  SanFrancisco;anditisarguedthattheobvious 
the  more  northern  latitude,  it  should  be  pos-  way  for  it  togowouldberin  Hudson  Bay  if  that 
sible  to  carry  cattle,  meats,  butler,  eggs,  etc.,  route  was  feasible;  so  that  the  whole  issue  turns 
under  much  more  advantageous  conditions  on  that  point:  "  Is  it  feasible  and  can  the  rail- 
than  via  Montreal.  roadandsteamshipsbemadeself-supporting?" 
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AS  AN  ENGINEERING  PROPOSITION  whether  HudsoD  Bay  and  Strait  can  be  navi- 
gated for  a  sufficiently  long  period  each  year 

With  regard  to  the  raikoad  there  is,  ad-  to  insure  the  removal  of  this  grain  or  the 

mittedly,  no  dispute  as  to  its  being  a  fairly  greater  portion  of  it;  whether  the  risks  of  the 

simple    engineering    project.     Construction  route  through  ice,  fog,  and  compass  varia- 

work  is  already  xmder  way.    The  line  will  run  tions  are  such  as  to  discourage  shipping,  and 

from  The  Pas,   the  farthest  point  on  the  whether  the  insurance  rates  over  such  a  route 

Canadian  Northern  Railway,  and  contracts  can  be  kept  at  least  as  low  as  those  on  the 

for  the  first  255  miles  of  the  line  were  awarded  St.  Lawrence.    These  questions  arc  still  iin- 

in  August,   191 1,   to  the  J.   D.   McArthur  answered  after  thirty  years  of  discussion  and. 

Company,  while  in  July,  191 2,  a  contract  for  inquiry, 
the    second    section,    seventy    miles,    was 

awarded  to  the  same  company.    The  whole  problems  of  navigation 

line  to  Fort  Churchill  will  be  477  miles  and  to 

Port  Nelson  410,  and  the  third  contract  has       In  the  early  '8o's  the  agitation  for  a  Hudson 

to  await  the  decision  of  the  Canadian  cabinet  Bay  route  first  developed  in  Manitoba  and 

as  to  the  terminal,  which  will  likely  be  Fort  in  1885-6  the  Newfoundland  sealing  steamer 

Nelson,  because  of  the  shorter  rail  haul  and  Neptune y  with  Commander  Gordon,  R.  N.,  in 

cheaper  harbor  works.    The  report  of  the  charge  and  Capt.  Wm.  Sopp,  of  St.  John's 

engineer  who  surveyed  the  route  showed  that  as  ice  pilot,  was  sent  to  the  region  to  deter- 

the   railroad    could   be   built    cheaply   but  mine,  if  possible,  the  period  of  navigability, 

eflfectively  and  a  "  four- tenths  "  grade  secured.  It  is  admitted  that  Hudson  Bay  itself  is  not 

but    that    expensive    harbor   improvements  ice-boxmd  at  any  period  of  the  year  except 

would   be  necessary  at  either   point.    The  along  shore  and  the  difficulty  is  entirely  in 

estimates  were:  Hudson  Strait  which  is  choked  for  seven  or 

eight  months  with  ice  from  the  Arctic  archi- 
CHURcmLL        Nel^n  P^^^°  ^^^^  ^^  Canada's  mainland.     Corn- 
Construction  of  railway  $11,351,000      $8,982,000  mander  Gordon,  after  two  seasons,  reported 
Buildings,  power  plant.  Hudson  Strait  navigable  from  July   15   to 

etc 1,700,000       1,648.000  October  15,  by  specially  built  steamers  of 

Two  elevators  (each  four  .  .^  .^  about  two  thousand  tons  gross,  fortified  for 

million  bushels) 4,000,000        4,000.000  .    ^.        •  j  a       a  j         ^      i. 

Terminals 320,000         320.000  combating  ice  and  so  constructed  as  to  be 

Engineering  and  contin-  fair  freight  carriers. 

gencies i,737»ooo        1,477,000       After  this  report  the  project  languished 

Harbor  works  and  dredg-  .  ^.  .^  until  1896,  when  the  Canadian  Liberal  party, 

ing 6,675,000         5,065,000  .^,        ^*.         v.i  T        •£4.1.^  J 

^  ^  ^     ^  m  the  campaign  which  saw  Launer  first  elected 

$25,783,000    $2 1 ,492,000  Premier,  promised  a  Hudson  Bay  railroad  and 

the  next  year  the  Newfoxmdland  sealer  Z>«in«, 

Mr.  Butler,  recognizing  that  the  period  of  a  consort  of  the  Neptune^  was  sent  to  the  r^- 

navigation  would  be  short,  estimated  that  ion  in  charge  of  Commander  Wakeham,  with 

by  working  sixteen  trains  a  day,  each  carrying  Capt.  James  Joy,  of  St.  John's,  as  ice  master, 

4,000  tons,  there  could  be  moved  to  tidewater  and  a  representative  of  the  Manitoba  Govern- " 

at  Nelson  in  thirty  working  days,  allowing  ment,  Mr.  James  Fisher,  K.  C,  on  board. 

for  accidents  and  delays,  64,000,000  bushels  Wakeham's  reix)rt   concurred   substantially 

of  wheat,   or  about  one-fifth  of   Canada's  with  Gordon's,  fixing  the  opening  of  naviga- 

western  crops  ini9i4ori9i5,  when  the  route  tion  early  in  July  and  stating  October  20  to 

is  expected  to  be  in  operation.    The  reason  be    "the    extreme    limit    of    safe    naviga- 

he  allows  only  thirty  days  is  that  grain  cannot  tion  in  the  fall." 

be  moved  till  the  harvest  time,  and  for  the       Again  nothing  was  done  until   1903-04, 

same  reason  he  says:  "I  assume  that  ships  when    a   revival   of   the   western   agitation 

can  be  secured  wherever  there  is  sufficient  obliged  the  Laurier  Government  to  despatch 

business  ofTered.     It  is  apparent  that  at  least  a  third  expedition,  this  time  in  the  sealer 

nine  per  day  would  need  to  be  loaded,  or  Neptune   again,    with    Professor   Low,    the 

say  135  to  140,  to  do  the  business — allowing  Dominion  geologist,  in  command  and  Capt. 

two  trips  to  each  ship.    Any  additional  busi-  Samuel  Bartlett,  of  St  John's,  as  ice  pilot, 

ness  taken  to  the  bay  would  have  to  be  Low's  report  fixed  "  the  period  of  safe  navi- 

stored    until    the    following    August — ^nine  gation  for  ordinary  iron  steamship>s  through 

months."  Hudson  Strait  and  across  Hudson  Bay  to  the 

The  only  fteiaining  questions,  then,  are,  port  of  Churchill,  at  from  July  20  to  Novem- 
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ijCT  1 ,  which  period  might  be  increased  with-  These  sealers  were  formerly, — like  the 
om  much  risk  by  a  week  earlier  in  the  season  whalers  of  Dundee,  New  Bedford  and  San 
umJ  by  perhaps  two  weeks  at  the  close."  Francisco, — wooden  ships  of  small  tonnage, 
Once  mtyrK  nothing  was  done  imtil  1910,  scarcely  any  exceeding  700  tons,  compara- 
iben  American  activity  in  Panama  Canal  lively  short,  so  that  they  could  thread  the 
craistruction  coupled  with  the  growing  inrush  torturous  ice  passages  more  easily,  and  con- 
t*  the  west,  made  some  action  by  Canada  structed  of  oak  and  greenheart,  the  most 
ionitAble  and  Earl  Grey  undertook  his  effective  materials  for  resisting  ice  pressure 
joomey  to  Hudson  Bay  and  returned  to  or  contact  with  the  jagged  particles  of  the 
Otuwa  to  \-igorously  advocate  this  project,  crystal  plains.  Of  such  a  class  were  the 
To-day  the  railway  is  partly  constructed  and  steamers  Neptune  and  Diana,  employed  in 
soon  steps  to  improve  the  steamship  route  the  investigating  cruises  in  Hudson  Bay,  and 
rfl  be  necessary.  the  A  rclU,  that  won  more  notice  by  her  e.vpe- 

.\11  the  foregoing  authorities  combined  in  ditions  to  northern  waters  under  Captain 
declaring  that  under  any  circumstances,  Bernier.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  Reid  Com- 
in  order  to  make  the  route  safely  navigable,  pany  operating  the  railroad  and  steamboat 
it  would  be  necessary  thoroughly  to  equip  it  transport  systems  of  Newfoundland,  con- 
rith  liRhthouses,  fog-alarms,  and  other  coast  structed  a  steel  steamer,  the  Bruce,  for  ice 
aids;  while  a  hydrographic  sur%'ey  of  the  fighting  in  Cabot  Strait  e\'ery  winter,  and 
•Xnit,  the  eastern  section  of  the  bay,  which  she  proved  so  successful  that  in  1005  the  ex- 
rootains  many  islands,  and  the  approaches  to  periment  of  building  a  steel  ship  for  the  seal 
Churchill  and  Nelson  would  be  indispensable  fishery  was  tried  by  a  firm  at  St.  John's, 
ilso;  and  they  laid  stress,  hkewise,  upon  the  which  put  out  one,  appropriately  named  the 
difficulties  which  existed  with  regard  to  the  Adventure.  She  was  also  a  great  success,  so 
unreliability  of  the  compass,  the  uncertainty  much  so  that  since  then  a  whole  flotilla  has 
of  the  tides  and  currents,  and  the  prcvalenceof  been  built  of  these  ships  to  replace  the  wooden 
what  is  known  as  "frozen  fog,"  experienced  vessels  formerly  in  the  business,  as  these  have 
tbtre  late  in  the  autumn.  been   reduced   by   loss   during   the   sealing 

The  photographs  herewith  show  what  the  season,  for  scarcely  a  year  passes  without 
Newfoundland  sealing  steamers  have  to  some  vessel  going  to  bottom.  Although 
antend  with  in  northern  waters  every  spring  these  steel  boats  range  from  1000  to  4000  tons 
and  what  steamers  plying  on  the  Hudson  and  some  are  used  as  passenger  liners  be- 
Bay  route  may  also  expect  later  in  the  season,    tween  New  York,  Halifax  and' St.   John's 
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every  summer,  it  was  found  during  the  sealing  Hudson  Bay  to  whatever  point  is  chosen  as 

season  last  spring  that  every  one  of  them  the  railway  terminal;  and  that  very  costly 

sustained  serious  injuries  to  their  propellers,  equipments  of  tight-houses,  fog  alarms,  and 

which  severely  hampered  them  in  their  opera-  Marconi  stations  will  need  to  be  provided  if 

tions,  and  in  two  cases  compelled  them  to  the  route  is  ever  to  be  successfully  operated, 

return  to  St.  John's  because  they  were  so  When  one  reflects,  therefore,  on  the  frequency' 

crippled  that  they  could  not  further  cruise,  of  shipping  mishaps  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  in 

It  is  by  no  means  imreasonable  to  conclude  spite  of  all  that  Canada  has  spent  in  impro\- 

that  similar  trouble  will  have  to  be  faced  ing  the  na\-igational  aids  of  the  Gulf  and 

even  by.steamers  operating  in  Hudson  Bay,  river,  one  begins  to  realize  the  difficulties 

if  they  should  prove  to  be  of  the  same  cla^s  which  will  beset  the  na\igation  of  Hudson 

as'  the  Newfoundland  sealers,  which  admit-.  Bay,  and  how  much   more  costly   it   may 

tedly  are  the  best  suited  of  any  vessels  afloat  prove    to    utilize    it    as    a    shipping    route 

to  undertake  that  ser\'ice  if  it  should  be  than  the  routes  which  are  now  employed, 

inaugurated  to-morrow.  namely,  the  St,  Lawrence  and  the  Atlantic 

Difficulties  in  other  directions  must  always  coast  ports, 
attend  the  navigation  of  Hudson  Bay.    The       Finally,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 

most  serious  of  these  is  the  unreliability  of  while  Hudson  Bay  itself  is  never  closed,  the 

the  compass  in  these  waters,  that  used  on  navigation  of  the  strait  is  the  real  problem, 

ships  often  failing  them  on  occasions.    This  not  alone  from  the  ordinary  obstacles   to 

unreliability  of  the  compass  forms  a  serious  navigation,  but  from  what  is  described  as 

menace  to  the  possibility  of  safely  navigating  frozen  fog,  a  form  of  gelid  vapor  that  is  com- 

those   waters,   unless  in    the  meantime   the  mon  as  winter  approaches  and  that  pracli- 

cause  of  this  disturbance  can  be  discovered  cally  denies  all  attempt  to  navigate  through 

and  its  influence  set  at  nought.  it.     In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  then, 

Another  difficulty   is   that   there  are   no  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  navigation  ol 

charts  of  these  waters  and  that  very  thor-  Hudson  Strait  will  prove  by  no  means  easy 

ough  and  costly  hydrographic  surveys  will  and  that  the  problem  of  making  the  route 

have  to  be  made  of  the  whole  region  from  the  commercially  possible  will  call  for  Canada'? 

Atlantic  through  Hudson  Strait  and  across  best  efforts  for  a  long  time. 


SCENE  AT  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  HUDSON  STRAIT 


T>C  HttlALAYAN  TERMINUS  OF  THE  DARJCEUNC  RAILWAY,  THE  CROOKEDEST  UNE  IN  THE  WORLD 

HOW^   THE   RAILROAD    IS   MODERN- 
IZING ASIA 

BY  LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN 

THE  question  that  a  railway  company  in  strategic    considerations    which    principally 
Europe  or  the  Americas  asks  itself  when  differentiate  Asiatic — and  to  a  lesser  degree 
couiderTag  the  construction  of  a  new  line  is,  African — railway  development  from  that  of 
"Wis  it   pay?    Will   the  ultimate   returns  the  more  settled  occidental  continents. 
inai  fTeight  and  passenger  traffic  be  equal  to       Russia   had   more   in   mind   the  winning 
e  money  invested?"     If  of  Manchuria,  Port  Arthur,  and  the  long- 
iwered  in  the  negative,  striven-for  ice-free  port  at  Dalny  than  the 
us  or  guarantee  of  some  development  of  the  thousands  of,  miles  of 
;  line  will  not  be  built.  intervening  steppes  when  she  embarked  on 
ad  been  applied  in  Asia,  the  Titanic  task  of  constructing  the  Trans- 
Treat  continent's  present  Siberian   Railway.     The   branches   of   tha| 
d  be  non-existent.     Asia  line  toward  the  borders  of  Chinese  Turkestan, 
nany  years^in  a  forma-  and  the  line  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Oxus 
Frontiers  and  spheres  and  the  Persian  borders,  were  only  stepping- 
g  advanced  and  pushed  stones  to  the  realization  of  Russia's  supreme 
^tA,  and  the  ability  or  inability  of  a  power  ambition,  the  conquest  of  India.     That  all  of 
ipeedSy  to  plice  an  army  at  some  remote  these schemeswcre given  anindefinitc  setback 
punt  of  vantage  may  mean  the  difference  in  the  defeat  of  Russia  by  Japan  was  no  fault 
bttween  winning  or  losing  a  pro\'ince,  or  e\'en  of  the  railways. 

*   kingdom.     Railways    have    been    built,       Japan  is  constantly  strengthening  her  posi- 

thtrefore,    regardless   of   their  promise,    re-  tion  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  by  the  con- 

motdy  or  ever,  to  pay  adequate  financial  struction   of  lines  not   warranted   commpr- 

ntums.     It    is   these   strategic   and    semi-  cially,  and  India  has  gridironed  with  rails  the 
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bleak  deserts  of  her  vulnerable  northwest 
frontier.  Strategic  considerations,  too,  will 
outwe^h  all  others  in  determining  by  what 
route,  and  by  what  powers,  the  long-talked-of 
Europe-to-india  railway  will  finally  be  built. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
many  lines  or  sections  of  lines  built  piimariiy 
for  strategic  purposes  have,  later,  yielded  con- 
siderable returns  through  the  channels  of 
regular  business,  thus  quickening  into  life 
great  sections  which  must  otherwise  have 
lain  dormant.  In  the  long  run,  therefore, 
there  has  been  real  economic  benefit  from  this 
construction  apparently  abnormal  from  an 
economic  point  of  \'iew. 

India's  advanced  system 

In  any  general  survey  of  the  existing;  rail- 
ways of  Asia,  India  is  entitled  to  first  consid- 
eration, not  only  because  she  has  the  greatest 
mileage  and  the  best-built  and  best-managed 
lines,  but  also  because,  through  well-de\'ised 
laws  of  control,  she  is  getting  the  best  results 
from  them.  For  these  very  reasons,  however, 
— because  the  Indian  railway  system  is  al- 
ready so  far  advanced — only  the'  briefest 
attention  to  it  is  possible  in  an  article  which, 
from  the  present  nature  of  Asiatic  railway 
development,  Ls  to  be  largely  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  plans  and  projects. 

Railway  construction  was  inaugurated  in 
India  in  the  early  '50's  by  the  commencement 
of  short  lines  running  out  of  Calcutta  and 
Bombay.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  end 
of  the  '6o's  that  the  connection  between  these 
two  dties  was  established.  Meanwhile,  once 
it  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  Indian 
coolie  would  lay  aside  caste  prejudices  and 
patronize  the  railway,  lines  were  started  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  empire,  and  it  has 
been  the  steady  extension  of  these  that  has 
brought  the  present  mileage  of  India  up  to 
nearly  36,000,  half  of  which  is  of  the  very  use- 
ful 5-ft.  6-in.  gauge.  These  lines  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  three  classes:  Govern- 
ment owned  and  operated,  government  owned 
and  operated  by  a  private  company,  and  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated.  The  tendency 
is  strongly  toward  bringing  all  but  the 
strictly  strategic  lines  into  the  second  class. 
Only  three  great  systems  are  now  operated 
by  the  government,  with  the  probabilities 
strong  that  two  of  these  will  shortly  be  turned 
over  to  private  companies  to  run,  leaving 
only  the  great  40oo-mile  Northwestern  Rail- 
way to  be  kept  tuned  up  by  state  manage- 
ment for  the  ever-imminent  frontier  war. 

Government  regulation  of  railways  is  car- 
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ried  od  in  India,  under  a  system  of  laws  which  and  more  lines  in  India  that  has  not  paid 

ha5  been  the  outgrowth  of  a  half-century  of  from  4  to  10  per  cent,  from  the  year  it  was 

opcrience.    Oneof themostimportantbene-  opened. 

fits  directly  traceable  to  this  regulation  is  the  India's  existing  railways  might  be  described 
almost  complete  freedom  from  serious  acci-  as  a  complete  and  comprehensive  system  of 
dmts  due  to  a  rigid  insistence  on  safety  de-  trunks,  reaching  from  the  seas  to  the  outer- 
vices.  Out  of  371,580,000  passengers  car-  most  frontiers,  from  and  between  which  the 
ried  in  the  year  1910,  but  three  lost  their  li\'es  increasingly  closer  mesh  of  the  network  of  the 
from  causes  beyond  their  own  control  —  one  future  is  to  be  woven.  It  is  a  magnificent 
fatality  for  every  4,478,000,000  miles  traveled,  beginning,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  it  has 
The  incentive  for  cut-throat  competition  brought  to  India  should  be  a  striking  object 
between  roads  is  eliminated  by  confining  each  lesson  to  the  rest  of  Asia.  What  the  rest  of 
system,  as  far  as  possible,  to  its  own  territory,  Asia  has  done,  is  doing,  and  hopes  to  do  in 
while  the  establishment  of  minimum  rates,  railway  development,  with  the  motives  under- 
which  cannot  be  cut  under,  makes  such  com-  lying  it  all,  we  have  now  to  see. 
petition    almost  impossible.     The   public   is 

protected  by  the  establishment  of  maximum  joining  india  and  buhma 
rates  which  may  not  be  exceeded. 

The  steadfast  endeavor  of  the  Indian  Rail-  Although  there  is  still  a  considerable  dis- 
way  Board  has  been  to  make  third-class  (ares  tance  to  be  spanned  before  there  is  rail  con- 
so  low  that  for  even  the  poorest  coolie  it  will  nection  between  India  and  Burma,  the  roads 
be  cheaper  to  ride  than  to  walk,  and  the  of  the  latter  country  are  under  the  control  of 
present  ruUng  fares  of  from  one-third  to  five-  the  Railway  Board  of  the  Delhi  Government 
twelfths  of  a  cent  per  mile  have  accomplished  and  the  general  system  of  operation  is  pat- 
that  desideratum.  A  man  can  ride  twenty-  terned  closely  upon  that  of  India.  The  main 
five  miles  in  an  hour  for  less  than  even  his  trunk  line — 725  miles  in  length — runs  north- 
pitifully  small  daily  wage  amounts  to.  Spc-  ward  from  Rangoon  to  Mandalay,  and  on  to 
dally  drawn  freight  tariffs  are  also  in  force  for  Myitkyina  at  the  border  of  the  Chinese 
the  benefit  of  the  millions  of  small  farmers  province  of  Yunnan,  following  the  rich  and 
and  merchants  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  populous  valley  of  the  Irrawadi  most  of  the 
India's  population.  way.     From  Rangoon  one  branch  runs  west 

How  well  the  railways  themselves  have  to  Bassein  and  Prome  and  another  in  an 
thriven  under  a  system  which,  at  a  cursory  easterly  direction  to  Moulmein,  beyond  the 
^nce,  might  appear  to  be  devised  entirely  -Salween.  The  latter  line  will  ultimately  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  may  best  be  extended  south,  down  the  Burmese  "pan- 
shown  by  pointing  out  that,  with  the  cxcep-  handle,"  to  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  and,  when 
Uon  of  several  insignificant  lines  in  native  the  railway  from  the  Federated  Malay  States 
states,  there  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  hundred  is  pushed  up  to  meet  it,  on  to  the  Siamese 
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Ixirder.  There  are  no  insuperable  enfrineer-  The  iSo-mile  branch  of  the  Burma  Rul- 
ing <Hflicul  ties  to  be  encountered  at  any  point  ways  nmiiingeasteriy  from  Rangoon  to Lashio 
between  Moulmein  and  Penang,  but,  as  the  was  planned  at  a  time  when  Europe  had 
|M)pulation  is  light,  the  jungles  dense  and  the  come  to  consider  the  breaking  up  of  China 
river  crossings  numerous,  there  is  nothing  in  as  a  matter  almost  of  months,  a  time  when 
the  present  promise  of  either  local  or  through  British  ambitions  were  fixed  upon  staking 
traffic  to  warrant  the  heavy  expenditure  that  off  the  best  part  of  Central  China  for  herself 
would  be  necessary  to  build  such  a  line,  by  means  of  a  great  railway  from  Shanghai 
Similar  difhculties  make  a  connection  be-  to  Rangoon.  This  branch  from  Mandalay 
Iwcen  Moulmein  and  Bangkok  unlikely,  was  to  furnish  the  Burmese  link  in  what 
though  the  distance  to  be  bridged  is  less  than  would  ha\e  been  the  first  of  Asia's  great 
150  miles.  international  sea-to-sea  railways,  but,  before 

India  and  Burma  will  be  brought  into  rail  it  had  reached  its  goal — Kunlong  Ferry,  on 
connection  in  less  than  two  years  by  a  line  the  Salween — things  had  eventuated  calcu- 
projected  to  cross  from  Mogaung,  by  the  lated  to  give  China  promise  of  a  new  Jease  on 
linking  Valley,  to  join  the  Assam-Bengal  life  and  Britain's  interest  in  the  development 
Railway  at  Ledo,  The  more  direct  connec-  of  her"sphereof  influence"  fell fromapoliti- 
tion  between  Prome  and  Chittagong  may  not  cal  to  a  commercial  plane.  She  trimmed  her 
be  an  accomplished  fact  within  five  years,  ambitions  to  meet  the  changed  conditions. 
Neither  of  these  routes,  however,  is  likely  to  gave  up  the  plan  of  throwing  a  British  raUway 
prove  of  more  than  local  importance,  for,  on  across  China,  thereby  displaying  both  tact 
account  of  the  several  ferryings  incident  to  and  common  sense.  How  France  has  har- 
crossing  the  broad  Bramaputra-Ganges  Delta,  vested  "Dead  Sea  Fruit"  in  persisting  in 
it  is  improbable  that  even  mail  can  be  carried  carrying  out  a  railway  project  originally  con- 
more  quickly  than  by  the  present  fast  steamer  tingent  on  the  dismemberment  of  China  will 
service  between  Rangoon  and  Calcutta.         be  shown  presently. 

Thesuccessful  construction 
by  an  American  firm  of  the 
remarkable  Gokteik  Viaduct 
over  the  chasm  of  the  Nam- 
Hpa-Se  on  the  Lashio  Branch 
of  the  Burma  Railways 
proved  to  be  an  entering 
wedge  for  American  competi- 
tion in  a  field  hitherto  prac- 
tically closed  to  non-British 
bidders.  This  curved  steel 
trestle,  which  is  itself  built 
upon  a  natural  bridge  of 
basalt  over  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  river  torrent,  pre- 
sented engineering  features 
so  unusual  that  tenders  were 
called  for  from  builders  of  all 
theworld.  The  triumph  of  the 
American  firm  opened  their 
way  to  other  large  contracts 
in  India,  and  from  what  the 
present  writer  has  observed 
in  the  last  two  years  in 
Asia  and  .Africa,  it  would 
seem  safe  to  say  that  another 
ten  years  will  place  Ameri- 
can steel  bridge  builders  in 
a  position  of  preeminence 
scarcely  lower  than  that 
occupied  by  our  manufac- 
turers of  mining  and  eleo- 
trioal  machinery'. 
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VIEW  ON  THE  RAILWAY  BETWEEN  COLC»1BO  AND  KANDY.  CEYLON 

THE  FEDERATED  MALAY  STATES  LINE  scvcfal  branches  and  extensions,  it  ]fns 
proved  the  largest  and  steadiest  source  of 
The  connection  between  the  British  Straits  revenue  of  the  government. 
Settlements  colonies  of  Penang  and  Singa-  Two  important  branches  run  from  the 
pott  is  effected  by  472  miles  of  railway  along  main  line  to  Malacca  and  Port  Swmenham, 
ihe  east  side  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  ferries  while  a  number  of  motor  lines  serV^istricts 
irom  the  mainland  to  each  island,  and  twenty  not  reached  by  rail.  A  branch  is  under  con- 
milts  of  line  on  the  island  of  Singapore.  The  struction  from  Bahau,  half  way  between 
meter-gauge  Federated  Malay  States  Rait-  Penang  and  Singapore, inanortherlydirection 
»ay,  which  also  manages  the  Johore  State  to  Temarah,  which  would  be  the  natural 
Railway  through  the  independent  state  of  point  of  departure  for  a  line  up  the  fairly  well 
that  name,  is  one  of  the  best  built  and  best  populated  east  coast  of  the  peninsula  to  Bang- 
run  tropical  railways  in  the  world.  ■  kok.  A  projected  northerly  extension  from 
.Mready  very  prosi^rous  through  their  Prai  (Penang  Ferry)  into  the  State  of  Kcdah 
a\'erage  annual  production  of  $30,000,000  will  be  the  first  link  in  the  Singapore- 
"orth  of  tin — far  more  than  half  of  the  world's  Rangoon  line  by  the  west  coast  of  the  penin- 
lotal  output — the  various  units  of  the  ably  sula,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
conceived  and  maintained  Federation  of  paragraphs  on  Burma. 
Malay  States  were  in  a  position  to  give  ample 

buaness  to  a  railroad  long  before  the  vigorous  '     Java's  pbofitable  carriers 

(iploitation  of  their  agricultural  resources 

<loubled  and  trebled  that  business.  Now  The  railways  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  like 
that  they  lead  the  world  in  plantation-grown  their  peculation,  arc  mostly  crowded  into  the 
nibber,  with  numerous  other  tropical  prod-  rich  anil  beautiful  island  of  Java.  Out  of  a 
ucts  footing  up  increasingly  higher  totals  total  of  1500  miles  of  line  in  the  whole  arcbi- 
aanualiy,  the  Federated  Malay  States  line  pelago,  with  its  total  area  of  587,000  square 
hasde\clopedintooneof  the  most  prosperous  miles,  1400  have  been  laid  in  Java  which,  but 
wwems  in  the  East.  Besides  paying  for  ex-  a  scant  48,000  square  miles  in  extent,  is  but 
ttllent  and   up-to-date    improvements  and  slightly  larger  than  Luzon  or  Cuba.     But  for 
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a  short  line  from  Batavia  to  Buitenzorg,  the  more  decades  with  such  transportation  facili- 

suiiimer  capital,  all  of  this  considerable  mile-  ties  as  are  offered  by  the  sea  and  their  broad, 

age  is  state-owned  and  operated.    On  ac-  deep  rivers,  but  the  great  increases  in  rubber 

count  of  the  extremely  dense  population  of  cultivation   in    British   North    Borneo   will 

the  island — 600  to  the  square  mile — and  the  shortly  make  nef  essary  a  complete  rebuilding 

absence  of  a  great  amount  of  water-borne  of  the  present  poorly  constructed  n&ivow- 

competition,  all  lines  have  paid  handsomely  gauge  line  running  west  from  Jesselton,  and 

from  the  first,  and  but  for  the  short-sighted  probably  short  lines  running  into  the  interior 

policy  of  the  home  government  in  deflecting  a  from  Sandakan  and  one  or  two  other  coastal 

considerable  part  of  the  earnings  of  the  state  points.    There  is  good  business  awaiting  the 

railways  for  use  in  Holland,  the  Javan  sys-  100  miles  of  railway  that  may  shortly  be 

tern  would  be  even  more  extensive  than  it  built  out  from  Makassar,  the  rapidly  growing 

is.   Generally  speaking,  the  railways  of  Java  port  of  Southern  Celebes,  but  in  no  part  of 

are  constructed  with  a  thoroughness  charac-  British,  Dutch  or  German  New  Guinea — the 

teristic  of  the   Hollandaise   Dutchmen  and  world's  largest  non-continental  island — for  all 

run  with  a  deliberation  characteristic  of  the  of  its  fertile  valleys  and  good  harbors,  is  there 

Dutch   East  Indian.    There  are   no   night  any  likelihood  that  the  whistle  of  the  locomo- 

trains  between  the  large  cities  and  but  few  tive  will  awaken  the  echoes  of  the  jungle  for 

suburban  locals  are  run  after  sunset.    Acci-  half  a  century. 
dents  are  almost  unknown. 

Two  short  lines  at  Deli  and  Padang,  on 
Sumatra,  complete  the  list  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indian  railways,  but  with  a  fuller  pacification  Most  of  the  railway  history  of  the  Philip- 
of  the  tribes  of  the  interior  and  the  incidental  pines  has  been  made  since  the  final  pacifica- 
extcnsion  of  agricultural  acti\ity,  there  will  tion  of  the  islands  in  1902.  In  1892  the 
be  a  demand  for  improved  transportation  Manila  Railway  Company,  a  British  corpora- 
facilities  in  this  the  most  favorably  located  of  tion,  opened  a  line  running  north  from  that 
all  the  great  Mayasian  islands.  capital  through  the  rich  central  valley  of 

Dutch  Borneo  has  no  railways  and,  save  in  Luzon  to  the  port  of  Dagupan,  a  distance  of 

the  vicinity  o£  the  rapidly  growing  oil  fields,  120  miles.    This  line,  much  damaged  by  the 

there  is  no  immediate  call  for  them.    In  non-  incessant  fighting  which  had  waged  about  it 

Dutch   Borneo,   Sarawak   and   Brunei   will  for  three  years,  was  the  beginning  from  which 

probably  be  able  to  get  along  for  a  couple  of  Luzon's  present  thoroughly  up-to-date  nul- 
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way  system  was  built.  There  are  now  over 
600  miles  of  line  in  operation,  vnl\i  plans  com- 
(dcte  for  a  comprehensive  network  on  the 
tffoad  and  populous  plain  of  w-estem  Luzon, 
aad  branches  penetrating  some  of  the  fertile 
mountain  valleys,  these,  where  practicable, 
pBi^  on  to  the  rich  but  little  developed  east 
coasL  Among  other  lines  under  construc- 
tion is  the  urgently- needed  branch  from 
.^ringay  to  Bagulo,  the  lofty  summer  capital, 
at  present  served  only 
by  the  enormously 
oosdy  Benguet  wagon 
road,  lar^e  parts  of 
which  have  been 
destroyed  by  flood 
nearly  every  season 
(ince  it  was  built. 

The  Philippine  Rail- 
way Company,  an 
.American  corporation, 
was  given  the  conces- 
sion for  building  the 
lines  of  the  Visayan 
or  central  islands  of 
the  archipelago,  and  to 
date  a  thirty-five  mile  tnmk  on  the  thickly 
populated  i^and  of  Cebu  and  about  the  same 
Biileage  on  the  island  of  Panay  have  been 
comi^eted.  These  lines  have  cost  rather 
more  than  was  originally  estimated — the 
Cebu  line  ran  to  over  $50,000  a  mile — but 
tiiey  are  most  substantially  built,  with  all 
bridges,  culverts  and  stations  of  steel  and 
omcxete,  and  the  good  business  they  are  do- 


ing will  doubtless  justify  the  outlay.  Active 
work  on  the  seventy-five- mile  line  projected 
for  the  island  of  Negros  has  not  yet  com- 
menced. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1915  there  will  be 
nearly  1000  miles  of  railway  in  all  the  Philip- 
pines, and  if  the  lines  which  arc  justified  on 
the  islands  of  Samar,  Leyte,  and  Mindanao 
are  constructed,  the  next  decade  may  see 
that  mileage  doubled. 


The  300-niile  French 
line  from  Hanoi  to 
Vunnan-fu  was  pro- 
jected, originally, 
a1>out  the  time  of  the 
Boxer  troubles,  as  an 
almost  purely  stra- 
tegic venture — as  a 
harpoon,  so  to  speak, 
thrown  into  what  had 
been  picked  out  as 
France's  fragment  o( 
dismembered  China. 
Being  put  through  in  the  face  of  China's 
growing  evidences  of  vitality,  it  found  itself, 
upon  completion  in  igio,  forced  to  face  the 
world  on  its  merits,  and  its  showing  has  been 
but  a  sorry  one.  Though  of  but  meter 
gauge,  it  cost  over  $60,000  per  mile,  there 
being  a  total  of  1 50  tunnels,  an  average  of  one 
to  every  two  miles  of  line.  The  longest 
trains  that  can  be  operated  consist  of  but 
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seventeen  cars,  and  even  these  are  able  to  the  superstition  of  her  lower  classes,  the  cor- 
average  only  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  Disasters  ruption  of  her  officials,  and  the  ruthless  rival- 
from  landslips  have  been  appalling,  one  re-  ries  of  foreign  powers  each  working  to  serve 
cent  slide  requiring  a  force  of  looo  coolies  its  own  selfish  end.  It  has  been  made  possi- 
three  months  to  remove.  Both  freight  and  ble  by  the  realization  on  the  part  of  that 
passenger  traffic  have  been  very  light,  and,  in  Empire's  real  patriots,  first,  of  China's  really 
the  face  of  a  good  deal  of  local  prejudice,  desperate  need  of  swifter  and  surer  means  of 
prospects  for  the  future  are  anything  but  moving  goods  and  crops,  and,  second,  of  her 
encouraging.  equally  great  need  of  an  influence  to  counter- 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  surpris-  act  that  age-old  spirit  of  sectionalism  which 
ing  to  learn  that  the  French  have  quite  aban-  prompted  a  man  to  say,  "I  am  a  Cantonese," 
doned  their  original  plan  of  carrying  their  line  or,  "I  am  a  Honanese,"  instead  of,  "I  am  a 
a  further  500  miles  to  the  Yangtse,  even  could  Chinese.'' 

the  concession  be  obtained.  This  latter  line,  "  The  mountains  are  high  and  Peking  is  far 
which  will  run  through  a  very  rough  and  ele-  distant,"  was  the  stock  proverb  of  the  old 
vated  country, — some  of  the  passes  are  over  Chinese  official  in  justifying  some  unusually 
8000  feet  high — ^is  definitely  projected  by  the  flagrant  piece  of  independent  action.  The 
Chinese,  however,  and  it  would  not  be  sur-  realization  that  Peking — and  punishment — 
prising  if  the  French  line  itself  should  pass  was  only  two  days  distant  by  rail,  instead  of 
under  the  control  of  the  Imperial  Govern-  two  weeks  by  litter  has  had  a  most  salutary 
ment  within  the  next  five  years.  Under  Chi-  effect  in  raising  the  standard  of  official  efli- 
nese  ownership,  and  as  an  outlet  to  the  great  ciency  throughout  the  empire,  while  in  the 
province  of  Szechuan,  the  through  line  to  the  greater  and  greater  intermingling  of  East  and 
coast  would  become  immensely  profitable.       West,  North  and  South,  incident  to  cheap  and 

swift  means  of  communication,  the  sectional 
THE  CHINESE  ROUTE  FROM  INDIA  TO  EUROPE  spirit  of  Old  China  is  rapidly  changing  into 

the  nationalism  of  New  China.  A  central- 
Building  from  Yunnan-fu  to  the  Burmese  ized  China,  bound  together  with  bands  of 
border  there  would  be  three  possible  objec-  steel  rails,  will  form  a  united  whole  which  not 
tive  points — Kunlong  Ferry,  to  meet  the  all  the  grand  and  petty  jealousies  of  European 
La^o  branch  of  the  Burma  Railways  to  powers  can  threaten  with  a  "break-up." 
which  allusion  has  been  made;  Bhamo,  at  the  With  the  disappearance  of  the  fear  and  dis- 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Irrawadi,  following  trust  which  the  Chinese  once  felt  for  the  rail- 
the  main  caravan  route;  and  Myitkyina,  the  road  the  pendulum  swung  to  the  opposite  ex- 
terminus  of  the  main  tnmk  of  the  Burma  treme  and  a  wave  of  promotion  swept  the 
lines.  The  writer  has  traversed  a  consider-  country.  Money  was  raised  by  private  sub- 
able  part  of  this  border  country  on  foot  and  scription,  numerous  companies  were  formed, 
can  testify  to  the  serious  obstacles  the  most  and  several  lines  of  considerable  length  were 
favorable  route  would  present  to  the  engineer,  actually  constructed.  They  were  cheaply 
From  what  was  seen  and  heard  on  both  sides  if  poorly  built,  and  it  is  because  of  their  low 
of  the  line  he  is  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  initial  cost  that  they  may  be  held  chiefly  re- 
Kunlong  route — apparently  the  shortest  and  sponsible  for  the  strong  protests  a  certain 
least  difficult — will  be  the  one  decided  upon,  faction  among  the  Chinese  is  still  making 
This  line,  then,  with  the  one  spoken  of  to  against  foreign  loans.  "  We  admit  that  these 
Szechuan  which  would  meet  the  Ichang  lines  of  ours  are  not  as  well  built  as  the  foreign 
extension  from  Hankow  already  under  way,  ones,"  they  say;  "but  neither  have  they  cost 
will  establish  the  connection  between  Ran-  as  much.  We  are  a  poor  people  and  they 
ii(H}n  and  Peking.  It  is  a  possible  consum-  are  good  enough  for  us." 
mation  in  five  years;  a  probable  one  in  ten:  With  the  increasing  evidences  given  by 
which  means  that  India's  first  rail  connection  China  of  her  ability  to  work  out  her  own  sal- 
wit  h  Europe  may  be  over  the  sweeping  cir-  vation  came  demands  on  her  part  for  more 
ruit  by  North  China  and  Siberia.  liberal  terms  in  the  matter  of  loans,  with  the 

result  that  she  was  ultimately  able  to  secure 
china's  ac^hie\t.ments  in  twelve  years     complete  freedom  of  control  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  borrowed  for  the  construe- 
Practically  all  of  China's  5000  miles  of  tion  of  the  Tientsin-Pukow  RaOway,  and  it  is 
railway  have  been  built  since  the  Boxer  Re-  going  to  be  very  hard  for  any  one  to  make 
t>ellion  in  1900, — a  truly  remarkable  showing  her  borrow  money  without  that  privilege  in 
when  we  consider  the  handicap  imposed  by  the  future.    The  inflexible  stand  made  by  the 
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TANKS.  SHOPS  AND  ROUNDHOUSE  ON  A  NORTH  CHINA  RAILWAY 

availed  Six  Power  Group  for  retaining  the  York  financiers  in  selling  their  concession  to 

rirfit  of  control   over  expenditure   of   the  build  this  line  back  to  the  Chinese  Govem- 

(50,000,000  which  they  were  endeavoring  to  ment  which  precipitated  the  anti-American 

low  to  China  was  the  one  reason  that  they  boycott  of  four  years  ago — will  give  rail  com- 

WTC,  for  a  tinae,  completely  outmaneuvered  munication  between  North  and  South  China 

ind  almost  beaten  by  an  independent  syndi-  for  the  first  time,  while  the  projected  line 

ale,  quite  without  political  support,  which  from  Canton  to  Nanking  will  offer  an  altema- 

ns  willing  to  waive  that  obnoxious  right,  tive  route  and,  incidentally,  open  up  a  very 

The  plans  recently  put  forward  by  Sun-  rich  country.     Hangchow  and  Shanghai  are 

Vit-Sen  provide  for  the  taking  over  by  the  already  in  rail  connection,  and  the  gradual 

hnperial  Government  and  the  standardiza-  buildingof  short  lines  serving  the  large  coastal 

tloo  of  all  the  existing  railways  in  China  to  cities  of  Foochow,  Amoy,  and  Swatow  will 

fortn  the  groundwork  of  a  comprehensive  ultimately  bring  Canton  and  Shanghai  into 

system  of  70,000  miles  of  new  lines.    This  is  a  '^K^ect  communication. 

biflteundertaking,  but  if  any  one  believes  that  If  the  Chinese  do  not  succeed  in  getting 

China  will  be  "over-railroaded"  when  it  is  hold  of  the  French  railway  in  Yunnan,  they 

TOmpieted  let  him  consider  that  if  that  coun-  have  a  plan  to  furnish  that  province  with  an 

try,  which  is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  all-Chinese  outlet  by  building  a  line  from 

United  States,  had  railway  facilities  equal  to  Yunnan-fu  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 

lliis  country  in  proportion  to  population  she  West  River,  and  on  to  Canton, 

wmldhavedose toQOO,ooomilesofsteelrailB.  The  British-built  Shanghai-Nanking  Rail- 
way furnishes  communication  between  those 

ACTUAL  AND  PHOJECTED  CHINESE  SYSTEMS  two  great  citles,  and  the  Chinese  plan  to  ex- 
tend the  rails  on  up  the  Yangtse  to  Hankow, 

It  will  be  possible  to  outline  here  only  there   to   connect   with   the   long-projected 

'wy  briefly   the   most   salient   features   of  Hankow-Szechuan  line,  which  is  being  built 

China's  existing  and  projected  railway  sys-  to  wind  above  the  famous  Ichang  gorges  and 

■ems.    Peking  is  connected  at  present  with  on  to  Chengtu,  the  capital  of  the  empire's 

ihe  Yangtse  by  two  routes:  one  by  the  Bel-  richest  and  most  populous  province.     Men- 

^-built  line  to  Hankow  and  the  other  via  tion  has  already  been  made  of  the  Chino- 

Tientsin  and  the  recently  completed  German-  Burma  connection,  of  which  the  line  south 

Bntisb-built  line  to  Pukow,  opposite  Nan-  from  Chengtu  to  Yunnan-fu  will  probably  be 

^ng.  The  approaching  completion  of  the  ill-  the  last  link  completed. 

««red  Canton-Hankow  line — it  was  the  very  From  Peking  the  line  of  the  Imperial  Rail- 

"Ualsome  profit  realized  by  a  group  of  New  ways  of  North  China  runs  northward  to  con- 
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nect  with  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  private-built  mileage  up  to  nearly  3000,  while 
for  the  through  service  to  Europe  via  Siberia,  the  state  lines  just  touched  950.  In  1905 
From  the  profits  of  this  ably-managed  line  seventeen  of  the  leading  private  lines — 2823 
was  built  the  famous  Peking-Kalgan  Railway  miles — were  bought  by  the  government  for 
over  the  Nankow  Pass  and  under  the  Great  $240,000,000,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1910  the 
Wall,  the  first  line  to  be  financed,  engineered,  mileage  stood,  state  lines,  4863,  private  lines, 
and  built  exclusively  by  the  Chinese.  The  507,  making  a  total  of  5370,  with  313  miles  in 
earnings  of  the  Imperial  Railways  of  North  course  of  construction. 
China  are  also  to  be  drawn  on  for  a  230-mile  The  existing  Japanese  gauge  is  3  ft.  6  in., 
extension  from  Kalgan  to  Suiyuan,  in  the  but  this  having  proved  inadequate  to  the  de- 
northwest  of  Shanshi  Province,  near  the  mands  of  the  increasing  traffic,  a  general 
Mongolian  frontier.  Suiyuan  will  be  the  broadening  to  4  ft.  8>2  in.  is  to  be  under- 
junction  of  two  lines  of  great  importance,  taken,  that  of  the  700-mile  tnmk  from 
The  first  of  these  to  be  built  will  be  an  800-  Tokyo  to  Shimoneseki — sl  twelve-year  task — 
mile  extension  across  the  Gobi  Desert  to  being  now  under  way.  Out  of  a  total  of 
Urga  and  on  to  Kiachta,  on  the  Russian  $114,000,000  to  be  spent  for  broad-gauging, 
frontier,  there  to  meet  a  loo-mile  spur  it  is  estimated  that  $22,500,000  must  be  us^ 
thrown  off  from  the  Trans-Siberian  near  for  the  purchase  of  materiak  from  abroad, 
Irkutsk.  This  cut-off,  which  will  save  at  the  principal  items  being  rails  and  accesso- 
least  three  days  on  the  running  time  between  ries,  girders,  machinery  for  machine  shops, 
Peking  and  Europe,  as  well  as  incalculably  engines,  wheels,  cars,  and  machines  for  the 
strengthening  China's  weakened  grip  upon  generation  of  electricity.  American  firms,  it 
Mongolia,  is  likely  to  be  completed  at  the  end  is  expected,  will  be  awarded  a  good  share  of 
of  five  or  six  years,  though  the  present  fric-  the  contracts. 

tion  between  Russia  and  China  may  give  it  In  the  year  1910-11,  167,000,000  passen- 

an  indefinite  setback.  gers  and  32,000,000  tons  of  freight  were  car- 

The  other  line  from  Suiyuan  is  of  especial  ried  on  all  Japanese  lines,  gross  traffic  re- 
interest  as  being  the  main  link  in  a  great  ceipts  amounting  to  $55,000,000.  The  net 
Central  Asian  transcontinental  railway.  The  profits  of  the  4863  miles  of  state  lines  aggre- 
projected  line  will  proceed  southwesterly  to  gated  $6,500,000, — not  a  very  satisfactory 
Langchow,  thence  northwesterly  to  Hami,  figiu*e. 

and  finally  westerly  to  Kashgar,  the  capital  The  administrative  organization  of  the 
of  Chinese  Turkestan.  From  Kashgar  a  Imperial  Railways  consists  of  a  head  office 
200-mile  extension  would  unite  this  line  with  at  Tokyo,  with  five  district  superintendent 
the  Russian  Central  Asian  Railway  from  offices  to  supervise  the  lines  under  traffic. 
Tashkent  at  its  terminus  at  Andijah.  China's  Special  offices  are  opened  to  take  charge  of 
principal  interest  in  this  line  will  be  in  lines  under  construction.  Generally  speaking, 
getting  into  closer  touch  with  her  far-flung  Japanese  railways  reflect  European  rather 
Turkestan  outposts;  the  country  traversed  than  American  influence,  in  spite  of  which 
is  too  largely  desert  to  yield  much  traffic,  the  United  States  has  been  able  to  sell  a  con- 
while  as  a  means  of  reaching  Europe  this  siderable  amount  of  materials  and  equip- 
route  could  hardly  hope  to  vie  with  the  ment.  Japan  is  rapidly  becoming  more  self- 
shortened  Trans-Siberian,  sufficient  in  the  matter  of  railway  supplies, 

however,  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 

THE  JAPANESE  SYSTEM  that  the  contracts  referred  to  in  connection 

with  the  broad-gauging  undertaking  will  be 

The  Japanese  railway  system  is  like  that  of  the  last  really  large  orders  to  go  abroad. 
India  in  that  the  main  trunks  of  it  may  be  Japan's  railway  activity  in  Formosa  has 
said  to  be  complete,  making  the  filling  in  consisted  principally  of  pushing  a  solidly- 
between  these  with  a  network  of  branches  the  built  main  line  down  the  fertile  and  well- 
chief  concern  of  the  future.  Railway  con-  populated  west  coast  of  the  big  island,  from 
struction  was  inaugurated  with  the  building  which  branches  will  be  thrown  into  the  moun- 
of  the  Yokohama-Tokyo  line  in  1870.  This  tainous  interior  as  fast  as  the  war-like  tribes 
eighteen  miles  of  line, — which  is  now  being  are  brought  under  control, 
quadruple-tracked, — was  opened  in  1872,  and 

two   y^rs   later    the    Kobe-Osaka   line   of  manchurian  lines,  completed  and 

twenty  miles  was  finished.    In  1885  there  PROjEcran 

were  225  miles  of  state  lines  and  135  miles  of  Manchurian  railway  history  is  a  record  of 

private,  but  the  next  fifteen  years  brought  the  Russian  and  Japanese  rather  than  Chinese 
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Mterprise.  By  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth,  light  on  the  true  status  of  the  great  Trans- 
Japan  succeeded  to  the  right  to  operate  the  Siberian  Railway.  One  stated,  in  effect,  that 
railways  which  Russia  had  built  in  Southern  three  bills  had  recently  passed  the  Russian 
Manchuria,  and  since  the  war  the  trunk  line  Duma  authorizing  work  which,  by  1915,  will 
from  Dalny  to  Mukden  and  beyond  has  been  bring  the  total  amount  invested  in  that  line 
(tactically  rebuilt,  while  both  strategical  and  up  to  $1,000,000,000.  The  second  item 
commercial  considerations  have  been  taken  stated  that  the  through  passengers  on  the 
into  account  in  constructing  and  projecting  Trans-Siberian  in  the  year  1910  had  num- 
new  extensions.  Japan  had  full  opportunity  bered  5022,  paying  a  total  of  $650,000  in 
toleam  of  the  disadvantage  of  a  narrow-gauge  fares, — an  increase  of  36  per  cent,  over  1909. 
road  in  handling  rush  traffic  in  war  time,  and  "Local  traffic,"  comments  the  editor,  "must 
not  only  is  she  broadening  all  of  her  main  be  the  main  support  of  this  great  road — as 
hnes  at  home,  but  those  on  the  mainland  of  far  as  it  is  supported  by  tralBc."  Of  course 
Asia  as  weU.  Beginning  at  Fusan,  op]>osite  traffic,  through  and  local,  is  alike  incidental 
Shimonoseki,  the  500-mile  line  across  Korea  to  the  Trans-Siberian's  influence  as  a  possible 
to  Wiju  on  the  Manchurian  border  is  be-  mover  of  armies. 

in;;  standardized.    The  150-mile  section  to       The  work  which  was  authorized  for  the 

Mukden  has  already  been  broadened.  Trans-Siberian   in    1910   is    being   actively 

The  great  trunk  line  which  the  Chinese  pushed  at  all  points,  and  when  completed 
projected  to  run  north  from  Chinchow  will  leave  that  line  double- tracked  through- 
through  western  Manchuria  to  Tsitsihar,  on  out  its  whole  length  of  6844  miles  and  with 
the  Trans-Siberian,  and  on  to  Aigun  on  the  double  approaches  at  both  the  Pacific  and 
Amur,  was  to  have  been  financed  by  Ameri-  European  ends.  The  most  important  part  of 
cans  and  built  by  British  contractors.  Japan  the  new  program  is  the  building  of  a  line, 
and  Russia  came  to  an  agreement  to  see  this  starting  from  Koinga,  on  the  Trans-Siberian. 
project  through  according  to  their  own  no-  and  running  1300  miles  down  the  Amur  Val- 
tions  about  the  same  time  that  their  curt  ley  to  Khabarovsk  at  the  junction  of  the  lat- 
refusal  to  consider  Secretary  Knox's  proposal  ter  river  with  the  Ussuri,  to  where  another 
to  neutralize  the  railways  of  Manchuria  broke  line  has  already  been  built  from  Vladivostok, 
thenewstotherestof  theworldthat  theOpen  Russia  speaks  of  it  as  an  "economic"  line, 
Door  in  that  part  of  China  had  been  banged  but  its  real  purpose  is  to  gain  an  all-Russian 
shut  jr.  its  face.  approach  to  the  Pacific,  where  a  new  naval 

Going  through  a  iqii  file  of  a  prominent  base  may  be  expected  to  be  under  way  before 

railway  pcriodcal  the  writer  came  across  two  long.    The  cost  of  this  1300  miles  of  line 

brief  items  ^rtiich  throw  an  interesting  side-  will  be  over  $150,000,000. 
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The  several  military  railways  which  Russia  Railway  from  Stamboul,  is  being  carried  1 250 
flung  out  to  the  borders  of  Persia,  Afghanis-  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  Bus- 
tan,  and  Chinese  Turkestan  upward  of  fif-  sorah,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  touch- 
teen  years  ago,  cheaply  built  in  the  first  place,  ing  on  the  way  Aleppo,  the  metropolis  of 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  bad  state  of  Syria,  Mosul,  on  the  site  of  andent  Nineveh, 
disrepair.  They  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  and  Bagdad,  the  one-time  capital  of  the 
that  condition  just  as  long  as  Britain  is  able  Kalipbs.  The  concession  for  building  the  900 
to  maintain  her  present  rather  precarious  miles  from  Konia  to  Bagdad  is  in  the  hands 
entente  with  Russia.  When  that  fails  we  of  a  German  company,  the  general  manager 
may  look  for  renewed  railway  activity  all  of  which,  Meissner  Pasha,  has  an  enviable 
along  the  line.  record  of  twenty-eight  years  in  railway  con- 

tt  struction  in  Turkey.     The  350  miles  from 

GRiDiRONmc  ASIA  mNOR-"  PILGRIM  g    jad  to  Bussorah,  as  a  consequence  of 

TRAFFIC     TO  MECCA  poUtical  jealousies,  >^  probably  be  partici- 

Turkey-in-Asia  has  a  very  considerable  pated  in  equally  by  Germany,  Russia,  France, 
railway  mileage,  the  most  and  best  of  which  is  and  Great  Britain.  The  GJermans  have  a 
in  the  old  and  settled  provinces  of  Asia  very  liberal  kilometrage  guarantee  for  their 
Minor.  These  latter  lines  are  mostly  Ger-  part  of  the  line,  which  is  being  put  through  as 
man  built  and  are  generally  well  run  and  a  standard  gauge  of  the  most  substantial  dc- 
fairly  prosperous.  Nearly  every  line  has  scription.  There  are  no  great  engineering 
one  or  more  extensions  in  hand,  and  another  problems  to  be  solved  at  any  point,  but  the 
decade  will  find  Asia  Minor  well  covered  with  expense  of  transporting  building  materials 
a  network  of  rails.  The  curtailment  of  and  the  absence  of  stone  ballasting  rock  in  all 
Turkey-in-Europe  will  undoubtedly  greatly  of  lower  Mesopotamia  is  going  to  make  con- 
stimulate  the  development  of  the  Ottoman  struction  very  expensive, 
fimpire  in  Asia.  The  writer  recently  traversed  nearly  the 

From  Beirut,  in  Syria,  a  finely  built  French  entire  route  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  by  cara- 

narrow-gauge  line  runs  north,  through  the  van,  finding  either  active  construction  or  the 

Lebanon  mountains,   250  miles  to  Aleppo,  final  surveys  ill  progress  at  all  points.     Un- 

with  an  easterly  branch  to  Damascus  on  the  less  the  Balkan  war  may  encourage  Arab 

edge  of  the  desert.     Damascus  is  the  north-  uprisings  through  draining  this  part  of  the 

em  terminus  of  the  much-talked-of  Hedjaz,  country  of  troops,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 

or  Mecca,  railway,  which  was  planned  to  Bosphorus  and  the  Persian  Gulf  will  be  in 

handle  the  pilgrim  traffic.  The  Turks  availed  touch  by  rail  by  the  beginning  of  191 7,  at 

themselves  of  German  help  in  the  construe-  which  time  the  completion  of  two  of  the  great 

tion  of  this  line,  but,  unfortunately,  have  Mesopotamian  irrigation  projects  will  further 

tried  to  manage  it  themselves.     The  opposi-  open  the  way  for  this  andent  cradle  of  civili- 

tion  of  the  tribesmen  made  it  impossible  to  zation  to  come  again  to  its  own. 
build  beyond  Medina,  and  the  completed  800 

miles  is  probably  the  worst  run,  and  the  by  rail  from  Europe  to  India 

worst  run  down,  piece  of  railway  in  the  world. 

The  pilgrim  traffic  has  also  been  most  disap-  -To  complete  our  survey  of  Asia  we  have 
pointing,  fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  visitors  to  now  but  to  consider  briefly  the  probable 
Mecca,  according  to  statistics  covering  the  route  of  the  long-clamored-for  Europe-to- 
last  five  years,  having  gone  by  the  old  sea  India  railway.  Both  on  the  score  of  direct- 
route  to  Jedda.  The  short  French  line  from  ness  and  the  character  of  the  country  trav- 
Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  has  had  a  precarious  exist-  ersed,  the  ideal  course  for  such  a  line  would 
ence  for  many  years,  principally  on  account  be  from  Constantinople  to  Bussorah  by  the 
of  Jaffa's  deficiencies  as  a  port.  Should  the  Bagdad  Railway  as  ouUined  above,  and  on  to 
Turks  carry  out  their  project  of  a  line  from  Karachi  by  an  extension  down  the  west  side 
the  harbor  of  Caifa,  a  Uttle  farther  north,  it  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  across  Baluchistan  . 
would  practically  force  the  French  road  to  German  control  of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  how- 
suspend,  ever,  makes  this  route  irrevocably  unaccept- 
able to  Britain. 
THE  FAMOUS  BAGDAD  RAILWAY  A  number  of  patriotic  Britons  are  advocat- 
ing an  "All  Red"  route,  cutting  across  to 

But  Turkey^s  biggest  and  most  important  Bussorah   from    Suez,    and   from    there    to 

railway  project  is  the  line  which,  starting  Karachi  or  Quetta.    There  are  several  objec- 

from  Konia,  the  terminus  of  the  Anatolian  tions  to  this,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact 
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CXJNCRETE  BRIE>GE  WITH  CUT  STONE  ABUTMENTS  ON  PEKING-KALGAN  RAILROAD 
{The  Greai  Wall  of  Chinn  (orms  the  Bkyline) 

ihat  the  Trans-Arabian  section,  far  from  acquiesce  in  the  British  proposal  to  end  it  at 
being  surveyed,  has  not  even  been  explored.  Kerman,  or  wherever  the  line  enters  the 
Neither  is  it  certain  that  Turkey,  in  the  face  British  sphere.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable 
of  German  opposition,  would  grant  the  de-  that  three  different  gauges  may  be  stipulated 
sired  concession.  Finally,  a  railway  from  for  the  line— S-ft.  in  Russia,  the  ordinary 
India  to  Egypt,  even  if  finished,  would  still  be  4-ft.,  8>i  in.  in  Persia,  and  5-ft.,  6  in.  in  Balu- 
on  the  Oriental  side  of  the  Mediterranean;  chistan.  Thu  capital  cost  of  the  whole  2000 
in  short,  could  not  fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  miles  of  line  from  Aliat  to  Karachi  is  esti- 
desired  Indo-European  line.  mated  at  $175,000,000,  and  it  is  figured  that 

This  leaves  only  the  Trans-Persian  line,  it  would  have  to  face  an  annual  deficit  of  at 
[vojccted  to  be  built  by  Russia  and  India  in  least  $2,500,000,  to  be  made  up  by  subsidies 
CD6peratioQ;  the  most  salient  facts  in  con-  from  India  and  Russia. 
oection  with  which  may  be  briefly  stated.  During  the  past  year  the  British  Foreign 
This  line  is  planned  to  connect  with  the  Rus-  Office,  which  has  shown  for  some  time  an 
=ian  railway  from  Baku  at  Aliat,  the  dis-  apparently  increasing  pliancy  in  acceding 
tukces  between  the  various  points  on  the  to  Russian  proposals  in  the  near  East — we 
probable  route  to  India  being  as  follows:  need  go  no  further  back  than  the  Shuster 

incident  for  a  case  in  point — has  come  very 

In  Rusaa.  Aliat  to  Astara 129  miles   near  to  committing  itself  to  the  construction 

lo  Persia—  of  the  Trans-Persian  line  on  some  such  terms 

Russian  sphere.  Astara  to  Yezd.  .683  as  those  I  have  outlined,  though  the  opinion 

Neutra1sphere,YezdtoKernian..2iS  ,       .  j    u    .l  ■     t7  1 

BritUhspWKcrmantoGuatar.sgi  '^  ^^'^  ^''^'^'j'  f^P^essed,  iioth  m  Euroi>e  and 

1,492  the  East,  that  such  a  move  would  stultify  the 

In  Baluchistan.  Guatar  to  Karachi 373  labors  of  half  a  century  in  baring  India's  all- 

.,      too-weak  northwestern  flank  to  the  Russian 

1.994  miles  g^^.^rd.     The  writer  heard  much  outspoken 

Russia  has  been  desirous  that  her  regular  criticism  of  the  scheme  from  men  of  both  par- 

5-ft  gauge  should  be  laid  all  the  way  to  the  ties  in  England  last  summer,  and  it  would  not 

border   of   Baluchistan,   but   will   probably  beverysurprisingif popularoppositionshould 
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A  COUNTRY  STATION   IN  CHINA,  SHOWING  CONCRETE  AND  MACADAM   PLATFORM  AND 
OVERHEAD  CROSSING 

increase  to  a  point  that  would  force  the  gov-  Persian  Gulf  and  take  his  drink.     If  the  rail- 

ernment  to  modify  greatly,  if  not  abandon  ways  happen  to  lie  in  his  way  he  will  probablj' 

entirely,  a  project  that  would  so  inevitably  take  them  also," 

play  into  the  hands  of  a  power  whose  friend-  It  is  a  long  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 

ship  to  England  hangs  only  by  the  tenuous  Amur  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf;   but 

thread  of  a  very  precarious  entente.     The  one  cannot  take  even  a  hurried  sur^■ey  of 

time  has  not  yet  come  in  this  part  of  Asia  Asiatic  railway  development  without  noting 

when  strategic  exigencies  can  be  subordinated  that  the  unretreating  shadow  of  the  Russian 

to  commercial.  Bear  reaches  all  the  way  across. 

No  one  who  has  sounded  beneath  the  sur-  The  course  of  the  future  railway  lines  of 
face  eddies  into  the  real  undercurrents  of  Asia,  like  the  course  of  the  lines  demarking 
Near  Eastern  politics  will  deny  that  there  is  the  political  boundaries,  depends  less  upon 
much  food  for  thought  in  the  words  of  an  old  what  .happens  in  that  continent  than  on 
Turkish  official  whom  I  met  one  evening  at  what  happens'  in  Europe.  With  peace  be- 
the  camp  of  some  Bagdad  Railway  engineers  tween  the  great  powers  Asia's  present  mile- 
near  Babylon,  age  may  easily  be  doubled  in  the  next  dc- 

"  Germany  may  build  railways,"  he  said;  'cade;  with  the  prospect  of   a  general  war 

"and    England    may    build    railways,    and  continuing  to  loom  as  darkly  as  during  the 

France  may  build  railways;   and  in  the  end  past  year  the  uncertainty  cannot  but  retard 

the  Great  White  Bear  wiU  come  down  to  the  all  but  strategic  development. 


TYPICAL  STEEL  BRIDGE  ON  THE  HEDJAZ  RAILROAD,  BUILT  BY  TURKEY  TO  ASSIST  IN  CARRYING 
PILGRIMS  FROM  MECCA 

(A  line  thai  is  s  monument  to  Oennan  engirmrinc  ikill  anil  to  Turkiah  incompctCDCe) 


HOW  THE   IOWA  STATE  COLLEGES 
ARE  GETTING  TOGETHER 

BY  WILLIAM  R.  BOYD 

(Chairman  of  Finance  Committee,  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education) 

/^INCIDENT  with  the  development  of  systems  which  have  satisfied  the  people  of 
^  State  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  these  commonwealths  and  have  made  a  favor- 
recent  years  the  question  of  the  relation  of  able  impression  upon  the  country  at  large, 
these  institutions  to  one  another  in  a  given  However,  not  a  few  of  the  States,  which  elect- 
State  has  become  probably  the  most  vital  ed  to  have  their  land-grant  colleges  separate 
question  with  which  any  of  them  has  had  to  from  their  imiversities  have  cre^table  imi- 
deaL  In  all  States  where  the  agricultural  versities  and  colleges  of  agriculture  and  me- 
coQcges  are  organized  as  institutions  apart  chanic  arts.  But  under  the  latter  conditions 
bom  the  State  universities,  institutional  there  are  elements  of  weakness  which  are  in- 
rivalry  has  tended  to  outweigh  consider-  herent.  In  Iowa  this  is  what  happened: 
ations  looking  toward  a  consistent  system  The  State  has  created  three  institutions  of 
of  education.  In  Michigan,  for  example,  higher  education,  the  State  University  at 
Hid  in  Indiana,  Kansas,  the  Dakotas,  Colo-  Iowa  City,  the  CoU^e  of  Agriculture  and 
ndo,  Texas,  and  other  States,  the  agricul-  Mechanic  Arts  at  Ames,  and  the  State 
tnnl  colleges,  designed  under  the  Morrill  Teachers  College  at  Cedar  Falls,  each  organ- 
Act  to  afford  instruction  in  agriculture  and  ized  as  a  separate  institution.  From  the  be- 
thc  mechanic  arts,  have  vigorously  en-  ginning  eadi  has  develoi>ed  with  little  refer- 
dcavored  to  become  rival  State  imiversities.  ence  to  the  others.  This  sequence  was  natiural 
In  one  instance  an  agricultural  college  even  since  no  unifying  principle  existed  as  a  basis 
handled  a  college  of  medicine,  although  a  for  their  growth.  Neither  was  there  ade- 
stniggling  college  of  medicine  existed  at  the  quate  authority  to  compel  the  recognition  of 
universitv  of  that  State;  in  another  a  State  such  a  principle, 
nniversity     to-day    is    planning    extended 

courses  in  agriculture,  although  this  institu-  wasteful  rivalries  and  dupucations 
tkm  b  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  the  agri- 
cultural coU^e  of  its  State.  With  the  possi-  The  result  of  this  isolated  growth  is  that, 
hk  exception  of  Michigan,  this  sort  of  rivalry  while  the  work  at  each  institution  has  been, 
has  increased  almost  in  proportion  to  the  on  the  whole,  creditable,  the  rivalry  and 
KberaUty  with  which  these  institutions  have  competition  among  them  have  led  to  waste 
been  supported  by  their  respective  common-  and  useless  duplication,  lowering  the  stand- 
vealths.  resulting  alwa)rs  in  waste  of  money,  ard  which  might  have  been  attained.  Session 
confusion  of  purpose,  and  lowering  of  the  after  session  as  these  institutions  lu^ed  their 
standards  of  work.  The  State  of  Iowa,  claims  for  support  before  the  General  Assem- 
through  its  State  Board  of  Education,  has  bly  of  the  State,  the  leaders  of  the  two  bodies 
just  enacted  the  most  constructive  legislation  of  that  Assembly  recognized  the  evils  of  the 
yet  on  record  looking  toward  the  betterment  situation.  They  felt  that  the  State  should 
of  these  conditions.  It  is  my  purpose  now  to  have  for  its  expenditure  upon  higher  educa- 
revicw  briefly  the  action  taken  by  this  board  tion  three  cooperating  centers,  each  serving 
tnd  the  reasons  by  which  the  board  was  the  interests  of  the  State  imder  a  single  de- 
{oided.  fensible  plan,   and   not   three  independent 

centers  competing  with  one  another. 

lack  of  unification  But  at  each  recurring  session  of  the  General 

Assembly  the  representatives  of  these  insti- 

By  way  of  introduction,  let  me  say,  first,  tutions  assembled  at  the  capitol  to  press 

that,  for  the  most  part,  States  such  as  Min-  their  claims,  often  asking  for  more  money  for 

ncsota,  Wisconsin,   Illinois,    and   Missouri,  a  single  institution  than  the  General  Assem- 

wUch  dected  to  join  their  '^  land-grant  col-  bly  had  at  its  command  for  all  purposes.    In 

Wgcs"  with  their  universities  possess  to-day  the  last  analysis,  the  apportionment  between 

209 
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them  was  made  in  a  haphazard  fashion  with  recognized  the  sentimental  and  political  his- 
little  idea  of  the  real  merits  of  the  respective  tory  about  each  of  the  institutions  as  valu- 
askings.  One  of  the  ablest  and  most  con-  able  assets;  it  wished  to  conserve  these  de- 
sdentious  of  the  members  of  the  General  As-  ments  and  to  progress  in  so  far  as  possible 
sembly  for  many  years,  and  a  leader  in  the  with  the  advice  and  good  will  of  all  con- 
Senate,  recently  described  the  situation  in  cemed.  But  that  there  would  be  opposition 
these  words:  to  any  plan  of  coordination  which  might  be 

,  ,    ,    .  ,  .  t      ,  suggested  was  plain  from  the  beginning.    In- 

The  members  of  the  legislature  could  look  on  in  sUtutions,    developed    as    these   have   been, 
a  helpless  sort  of  way  and  realize  perfectly  well  ,,       Imi'i  ^i.«j  a     I 

that  things  were  not  as  they  should  be  in  connec-  ^^^^^  ^^^  willmgly  cease  to  be  mdependent 

tion  with  the  three  institutions.    They  could  see  centers,  competing  with  one  another,  and 

the  wastefulness  of  rivalry  that  was  unjustifiable  become    cooperating    centers.      The    board 

and  of  duplications  that  were  worse  than  folly;  realized  both  the  difficulty  and  the  deUcacy 
and  yet  they  were  powerless,  in  the  brief  period      /•  •.     ^     i         j  ^     i    xi_  •        i  •  i_  ^ 

during  which  the  sessions  lasted,  to  bring  about  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^nd  took  three  years  m  which  to 

any  betterment  of  conditions.    There  was  not  a  Study  its  problem  and   to  obtain  the  best 

member  of  the  appropriations  committee  which  non-partisan  exp>ert  advice  obtainable, 
listened  to  the  heanngs  of  the  institutions  but  who       Y\Xi^X\y  a  majority  of  the  board  came  to 

knew  these  things  and  finally  became  convinced  t    y   .y    :  ^  •'        ^        ^ji«a^« 

that  the  only  way  to  remedy  them  was  through  ^^^  ^^t  two  paramount  duphcaUons  were 

one  board  with  large  power  to  act.  without  justification  and  positively  harmfiil, 

not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  useless 

AUTHORITY  CENTRALIZED  expenditure  of  money,  but  also  from  the 

standpoint  of  inefficiency.     These  di^)lica- 

Guided  by  conviction  such  as  this,  the  Gen-  tions    grew    out    of    the    facts,   first,   that 

eral  Assembly  six  years  ago  appointed  a  instruction   in    engineering   existed   at   the 

joint  committee  to  "investigate  the  system  University  and  at  the  State  College  of  Agri- 

of  management  and  affairs  of  the  State's  edu-  culture   and  Mechanic  Arts;  and,   second, 

cational  institutions."   This  committee  made  that  instruction  in  liberal   arts  was  main- 

an  exhaustive  study  of  the  educational  insti-  tained  at  the  University  and  also  at  the 

tutions  of  this  and  other  States,  and  reported  State  Teachers  College, 
imanimously  in  favor  of  a  single  goveniing 

board  to  take  over  the  government  of  the       engineering  taught  in  two  places 
State  University,  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts,  and  the  State       It  was  found  that  the  engineering  depart- 

Teachers  College.     The  Thirty-third  Gen-  ment  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

eral  Assembly  then,  in   1909,  three  years  Mechanic  Arts  was  founded  in  1869;    that 

after  the  publication  of  this  report,  created  the  value  of  its  plant  and  equipment  approxi- 

such  a  form  of  government  for  these  institu-  mated   $550,000.      Its   salary   budget    was 

tions  by  placing  them  under  the  control  of  $60,000;    its  number  of  professors  24;    in- 

the  Iowa  State  Board  of  Education.    This  structors  16;    students  589.    On  the  other 

board  was  given  large  power  and  the  three  hand  the  board  foimd  that  the  College  of 

former  boards  which  controlled  the  institu-  Applied  Science  at  the  University  was  created 

tions  were  dissolved.  in  1905.     The  value  of  this  plant  and  eqiiip- 

The  new  board  consists  of  nine  members  ment  is  about  $201,000;  salary  budget  $36,- 

who  work  in  conjimction  with  a  Finance  000;  number  of  professors  8;  instructors  10; 

Committee  of  three  members.     The  mem-  students  165.   It  should  be  stated  in  this  con- 

bers  of  the  Finance  Committee  are  appointed  nection  that  engineering  had  been  taught  in  a 

by  the  board,  each  member  of  the  committee  meager  fashion  at  the  University  for  many 

receiving  an  annual  salary  of  $3,500.     The  years;  but  the  College  of  Applied  Science  as 

board  itself  serves  without  remuneration  ex-  now  organized  was  established  in  1905.    The 

cept  for  a  per  diem  to  cover  traveling  ex-  University  budget  in  engineering  prior    to 

penses.  1905  had  never  been  as  much  as  $6,000  per 

annum.     Believing,  therefore,  that  it    "was 

COORDINATION  OF  TEACHING  CENTERS  absolutely    unjusti&able   for   the   State    to 

maintain  within  125  miles  of  each  other  t\ro 

Almost  as  soon  as  this  board  came  into  engineering  schools  covering  practically  the 

power  it  began  to  study  its  task  of  coordina-  same  field,  the  board  decided  to  discontinue 

tion.    Within  a  short  period  it  came  to  the  the  College  of  Applied  Science  at  the  Univer- 

conclusion    that   educational    theory   alone  sity  and  to  concentrate  the  engineering  work 

could  not  solve  the  problem  before  it.    It  at  Ames. 
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TWO  COLLEGES  OP  LIBERAL  ARTS  CEuse  this  subject  ought  to  be  pursued  in 

connection  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects  in 

The  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  was  es-  liberal  culture  which  already  exist  at  the 

Uhlished  in  the  early  '70's  to  train  teachers  University,  but  which  do  not  and  cannot 

for  the  common  schools,  and  for  many  years  without  further  expensive  duplication  exist 

k  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  normal  soiool.  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 

Latteriy  it  became  ambitious  to  extend  its  chanicArts. 

field  to  the  granting  of  collegiate  degrees,  It  would,  perhaps,  be  asking  too  much  to 
and  it  has  gone  even  to  the  extent  of  offer-  expect  the  institutions  to  give  up  willingly 
ing  graduate  work.  The  board  holds — and  anything  they  possess.  But  the  board  is  con- 
in  this  position  it  is  sustained  by  educa-  fident  that  in  the  long  nm  the  new  plan  will 
tots  generally — ^that  the  University  is  the  work  out  to  the  incr^ised  advantage  both  of 
natural  center  for  a  school  of  education  of  the  institutions  themselves  and  of  the  State 
coOege  grade.  There  exist  at  the  University,  as  a  whole.  Under  the  plan  as  outlined,  no 
ind  must  always  exist  there,  strong  depart-  opportunity  now  existing  to  seciure  an  edu- 
mcnts  in  modem  and  ancient  languages,  cation  in  Iowa  has  been  in  any  wise  our- 
mathematics,  history,  philosophy ,  psychology  tailed;  on  the  contrary,  the  facilities  for  se- 
ind  in  all  of  the  sciences,  together  with  ex-  curing  an  education  have  been  increased  and 
tensive  libraries,  laboratories,  and  museums,  the  advantages  which  these  institutions  have 
Why  should  the  State  duplicate  this  work  to  offer  will  be  brought  home  to  a  larger  num- 
within  eighty  miles  of  the  University?  As  ber  of  people  than  ever  before. 
President  Van  Hise  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin aptly  puts  it,  ''A  college  of  education  what  reorganization  means 
as  a  thing  apart  from  a  college  of  liberal  arts 

is  unthinkable.    The  only  possible  way  by  Under  the  old  plan  Iowa  had  one  State 

iriuch  the  normal  school  at  Cedar  Falls  could  University  and   two   other   institutions   of 

satisfactorily  give  the  work  of  a  college  of  higher  education  struggling  to  become  mii- 

edocation  would  be  for  it  to  become  also  a  versities.    Under  the  new  plan  Iowa  has  a 

college  of  liberal  arts,  and  thus  duplicate  the  strengthened  University,  a  stronger  agricul- 

very  central  work  of  the  University."  tiu^  college,  and  a  stronger  normal  school. 

It  was  wrong,  moreover,  in  the  opinion  of  each  with  its  scope  defined  as  follows: 
the  board,  for  the  Teachers  College  to  First,  at  the  University  is  a  College  of  Lib- 
take  up  this  coUege  work,  because  in  thus  eral  Arts  surroimded  by  a  group  of  colleges 
developing  itself  into  a  college  the  institution  which  offer,  in  the  main,  professional  train- 
ooold  not  but  neglect  the  real  work  for  which  ing.  These  are  a  graduate  college;  a  col- 
it  was  created.  The  facilities  for  the  training  lege  of  education  for  the  training  of  high 
of  teachers  for  the  rural  and  elementary  school  teachers  and  school  superintendents 
sdMX^  of  Iowa  are  inadequate,  and  the  and  principals;  a  college  of  fine  arts;  a  col- 
board  has  recommended  to  the  legislature  l^e  of  medicine,  and  a  coU^e  of  homeo- 
the  establishment  of  additional  normal  pathic  medicine  equipp>ed  to  give  efficient 
schods  to  aid  in  this  great  work — ^perhaps  training  in  medicine,  the  object  being  quality 
the  greatest  which  the  State  has  to  do.  rather  than  quantity;    and  colleges  of  law, 

Odier  changes  which  the  board  has  effected  dentistry,  and  pharmacy. 
looking  toward  right  co-ordination  are  as  Second,  the  scope  of  the  Iowa  State  Col- 
foUows:  It  discontinued  the  course  known  lege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  at 
as  the  "General  Science  Course"  at  the  Ames  includes  courses  in  professional  engi- 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  neering,  a  wide  range  of  instruction  in 
Arts.  The  reason  for  doing  this  is  that  this  agriculture,  and  veterinary  medicine.  Supple- 
general  science  course  is  a  direct  duplication  mentary  to  these  it  will  offer  work  in 
of  work  that  already  exists  and  properly  be-  agricultiu^  extension  and  short  courses  and 
longs  at  the  University.  There  has  never  it  will  also  develop  along  trade-school  lines, 
been  any  large  number  of  students  in  this  Third,  a  system  of  normal  schools  for  the 
coarse;  the  present  number  is  about  eighty,  training  of  teachers  for  the  tutbI  and  ele- 

The  board  also  decided  to  transfer  to  the  mentary  schools  of  Iowa — ^institutions  where 

University  the  work  in  "Home  Economics"  there  may.be  opportimity  to  Work  out  some 

now  being  carried  on  at  the  State  College  of  the  manifold  educational  and  social  prob- 

of  Agriculture   and  Mechanic  Arts.    This  lems  incident  to  the  symmetrical  develop- 

was  done,  first,  to  avoid  duplications  which  ment  of  the  State.   The  Iowa  State  Teachers 

must  otherwise  be  created,  and,  second,  be-  College  will  lead  in  this  field. 
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AMERICAN  REVIEWS,  MONTHLY  AND 

QUARTERLY 

THE  North  American  Review ^  now  in  its  able  and  well-considered  defense  of  the  prac- 
ninety-eighth  year,  is  more  concerned  tice  of  vivisection.  Dr.  Fostar  shows  that 
than  ever  with  political  and  economic  sub-  experimentation  on  animals  results  in  an  ad- 
jects. A  series  of  articles  on  Socialism,  by  A.  vancement  of  medical  and  surgical  knowl- 
Maurice  Low,  was  begun  in  January.  At  the  edge  that  cannot  be  achieved  in  any  other 
same  time  Mr.  Walter  S.  Allen,  who  has  way,  that  such  advancement  directly  bene- 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  fits  humanity  and  that,  therefore,  in  the  inter- 
Board  of  Electric  Light  Conmiissioners,  pre-  ests  of  humanity ,  animal  experimentation 
sented  in  an  article  on  ''Some  Problems  of  should  be  both  permitted  and  encouraged  by 
Public  Ownership,"  the  results  of  studies  every  one  who  has  human  welfare  earnestly 
that  he  has  recently  conducted  in  this  field  at  heart. 

both  in  this  coimtry  and  in  Europe.  The  The  scientific  journals  published  by  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  political  and  economic  departments  of  the 
during  the  past  two  years  is  described  by  Mr.  universities  contain  in  the  course  of  the  year 
Logan  G.  McPherson,  and  in  the  same  num-  not  a  few  articles  of  general  interest,  such  as 
ber  of  the  North  American  appeared  the  first  the  discussion  of  the  legal  minimum  wage, 
paper  in  a  series  by  Albert  Fink  on  "Trust  by  Sidney  Webb,  in  the  Journal  of  FoliHcal 
Regulation."  Economy  (University  of  Chicago),  an   ab- 

Among  the  other  articles  in  the  North  stract  of  which  appears  oa  page  216. 
American  are  "Cabinet  OflScers  in  Congress"  The  ciurent  number  of  the  American  Eca- 
by  Perry  Bdmont;  "The  Canal  Diplomacy:  nomic  Review  (Princeton,  N.  J.)  contains  arti- 
A  British  View,"  by  Leopold  Grahame;  cles  on  "Transportation  and  Competition  in 
"Our  Policy  in  Nicaragua,"  by  "A  Friend  of  South  American  Markets,"  by  H.  Parker 
Justice;"  and  "Europe  and  the  War,"  by  Willis,  and  "Agricultural  Credit  in  the 
Sydney  Brooks.  United  States,"  by  E.  W.  Kemimerer,  not  to 

The  Forum  for  January  opens  with  a  dis-  ^>eak  of  various  documents,  technical  eco- 
cussion  of  the  Balkan  question  by  Edwin  nomic  contributions,  and  rq)orts  on  legisla- 
Maxey.  Mr.  Lewis  R.  Freeman's  article  on  tion,  which  go  to  make  up  an  exceedingly 
Turkey  in  Asia  is  simunarized  on  page  227.  "meaty"  nimiber  of  this  publication. 
In  the  February  Forum  Mr.  E.  E.  Miller  dis-  The  Political  Science  Quarterly  (Columbia 
cusses  "The  Negro  Problem  as  a  Southerner  University,  New  York)  covers  such  topics  as 
Sees  It."  Walter  Lippmann  writes  on  "The  "Recent  Tax  Reforms  Abroad,"  (by  E.R.  A. 
Taboo   in   Politics,"    Cosmo   Hamilton   on  Seligman);  "Russian  American  Commercial 

Empty   Churches,"  and  Marian  Cox  on  Relations,"  (by  J.  V.  Hogan);  "Forestalling 
The  Man-made  Woman  of  Japan."  the  Direct  Primary  in  Or^on,"  (by  J.  D. 

At  present  the  closest  approach   to  an  Bamett);  and  "Pditical  Parties  in  Japan," 
American  counterpart  of  the  English  quar-  (by  E.  W.  Clement). 

terly  is  the  Yale  Review,  From  the  current  One  other  American  quarterly  which 
number  of  this  interesting  publication  we  should  never  be  omitted  from  such  a  category 
have  selected  Professor  Emery's  article  on  as  this  is  the  Sewanee  Review,  published  by 
"The  Democrats  and  the  Tariff"  for  more  the  University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee, 
extended  comment  on  page  215.  Thenimiber  Tennessee.  This  admirable  periodical  is 
contains  several  other  articles  of  current  in-  now  in  its  twenty-first  year  and  its  contribu- 
terest,  for  example,  the  "Popular  Election  of  tors  represent  not  the  South  alone,  but  j»ac- 
Senators,"  by  Max  Farrand;  "The  Modem  tically  every  section  of  the  country.  In  the 
Newspaper,"  by  A.  Maurice  Low;  and  "Re-  airrent  number  Prof.  R.  D.  O'Leary,  of  the 
suits  of  Animal  Experimentation,"  by  Dr.  University  of  Kansas,  writes  on  "The  Most 
Bumside  Foster.     The  latter  article  is  an  Empirical  of  Professions" — teaching;  Prof. 
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A.  MaiiiKHiiy  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  "A  Day  of  Giorgine;"  Prof.  D.  R.  Anderson, 
oo  "The  Poetry  of  Charles  Baudelaere;"  of  Richmond  CoU^e,  on  "A  Jeffersonian 
Prof.  Jared  S.  Moore,  of  the  Western  Reserve  Leader:  William  Branch  Giles;"  and  David 
University,  on  "The  Religious  Significance  Barton  Key,  of  the  Southern  University, 
of  the  Philosophy  of  William  James;"  Mar-  Greensboro,  Alabama,  on  "  The  Dramatic 
garet  Sherwood,  the  well-known  novelist,  on  Element  in  the  Bliad." 


THE  POPULAR  MONTHLIES 

AFTER  devoting,  in  its  January  number.  In  the  February  Atlantic  appears  also  the 
a  rather  imusual  amoimt  of  space  to  for-  diary  of  a  young  Quaker,  Cyrus  Guernsey 
dgD  politics,  the  i4<ton/M:retiums,  in  February,  Pringle,  who  in  1863  was  drafted  for  service 
to  American  topics,  largely  social  and  eco-  in  the  Union  army.  Through  religious  scru- 
ikomic  '"The  Farmer  and  Finance''  is  the  pies  he  refused,  under  any  considerations,  to 
title  of  an  admirable  survey,  by  the  Hon.  bear  arms,  and  although  a  well-to-do  uncle 
Myrmi  T.  Herrick,  of  agricultural  banking  offered  to  pay  the  price  of  a  substitute,  the 
and  land-credit  systems  in  Europe.  Mr.  young  man's  conscience  would  not  permit  him 
Herrick  sees  no  reason  why  the  principle  of  to  tempt  another  to  commit,  in  his  place, 
dd)cnture  bonds,  seciu'ed  by  long-time  real  what  he  believed  to  be  a  sin.  The  editors  of 
estate  loans,  payable  by  amortization  should  the  Atlantic,  believing  the  diary  to  be  remark- 
not  be  successfully  applied  in  this  coimtry.  able,  both  as  a  study  of  character  and  as  the 
He  believes  that  long-term  farm  mortgage  record  of  an  extraordinary  experience,  now 
loans — running  fifty  years  or  more — ^would  give  it  to  the  public. 

be  a  decided  stimulant  to  the  development  of  The  January  instalment  of  the  Century^ s 
efficient  scientific  farming.  "  After-the-War  Series,"  which  we  briefly  men- 
Mr.  Randolph  S.  Bourne  offers  a  study  of  tioned  last  month,  consists  of  President  John- 
**Tlic  Social  Order  in  an  American  Town."  son's  side  of  the  impeachment  case  as  presented 
Some  readers  may  be  inclined  to  differ  with  in  his  correspondence,  and  summarized  by 
Mr.  Bourne  in  his  assertion  that  the  best  and  Gaillard  Hunt,  together  with  entertaining 
most  typical  qualities  of  American  life  are  to  anecdotes  of  the  President  related  by  Major 
be  found  in  suburban  towns.  However,  the  Benjamin  C.  Tnunan,  who  was  his  Secretary, 
bet  that  an  increasing  nimiber  of  American  Some  of  the  striking  contrasts  between 
bmilies  are  yearly  making  their  homes  in  European  and  American  waterways  are 
sorburban  towns  fully  justifies  the  attention  pointed  out  in  an  article  entitled  ''American 
that  Mr.  Bourne  devotes  in  his  article  to  a  Waterways  and  the  *Pork  Barrel,'  "  by 
refvesentative  community  of  this  type.  Hubert  Bruce  Fuller.  In  this  connection 
A  feature  that  no  one  would  naturally  look  Mr.  Fuller  shows  that  the  waste  resulting 
for  m  the  Atlantic  is  a  series  of  "Letters  of  a  from  our  method  of  permitting  politics  to 
Down-and-Out,"  The  author  of  these  letters,  dictate  appropriations  has  kept  us  far  behind 
wfaidi  were  written  without  thought  of  pub-  other  countries  in  the  matter  of  river  trans- 
Gcation,  is  described  as  a  young  man,  who,  portation.  The  views  of  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza 
soon  after  leaving  Harvard,  achieved  marked  on  opera  in  New  York  are  set  forth  in  an 
material  success.  While  still  in  his  early  article  by  Algernon  St.  John  Brenon.  "The 
thirties  he  was  making  an  income  of  $25,000  Human  Side  of  Joseph  Jefferson"  is  the  sub- 
a  year  in  a  wholesale  commission  business;  ject  of  an  entertaining  sketch  by  Mary  Shaw, 
he  was  married,  apparently  happy,  the  father  Prof.  William  Lyon  Phelps,  of  Yale,  records 
of  two  chfldren,  and,  in  Uie  current  phrase,  an  interesting  talk  with  the  late  Barrett 
^'fixed  for  life."  Then  misfortune  came.  Browning,  chiefly  concerning  personal  traits 
He  lost  his  job,  and  at  thirty-five  he  went  of  his  father,  the  poet  Robert  Browning. 
without  money,  friends,  or  references  to  There  is  an  important  archaeological  article 
make  a  new  start  in  the  West.  These  letters  by  A.  L.  Frothingham  on  "The  Mystery  of 
take  m>  the  story  at  this  point.  They  show  the  Arch  of  Constantine  Unveiled,"  and  Mr. 
that  the  term  "down-and-out"  is  not  mis-  William  T.  Ellis  sketches  the  remarkable 
apl^ied  in  this  case,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  but  little-known  personality  of  the  Rev. 
the  remaining  instalment  of  the  letters,  to  Samuel  M.  Zwemer,  an  American  whom  Mr. 
be  published  in  March,  will  disclose  a  change  Ellis  characterizes  as  the  champion  of  Chris* 
far  the  better  in  the  writer's  fortunes.  tianity  against  Islam. 
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The  leading  feature  of  Harper's  is  explorer  terial,  serious  topics  have  a  prominent  place. 
Stefdnsscoi's  account  of  his  quest  in  the  Nothing,  for  example,  could  be  more  mo- 
Arctic,  illustrated  with  many  photographs  mentous  than  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick's 
of  eskimos  and  their  snow  houses  taken  by  contribution  to  McClwr^s^  which  he  titles 
the  author.  Another  travel  article  of  interest  "  On  the  Trail  of  Immortality/'  and  in  ^dnch 
is  Stewart  W.  White's  "On  the  Way  to  he  gives  an  authorized  account  of  the  wonder- 
Africa."  Archaeology  is  represented  by  Mr.  ful  experiments  and  revolutionary  discoveries 
H.  Newall  Wardle's  account  of  recent  dis-  of  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  the  winner  of  the  Nobel 
coveries  along  the  Red  River  in  Arkansas.  Prize  in  medicine. 

The  article  is  aptly  entitled  "The  People  of  A  thrilling  story  of  adventure  is  that  told 

the   Flints."    Professor  J.  Russell  Smith's  by  Wilbur  Daniel  Steele,  also  in  McClure's, 

optimistic  forecast  of  American  agriculture,  concerning  "The  Moving-Picture  Machine  in 

or  rather  horticulture,  is  sunmiarized  on  page  the  Jungle."    Hardly  less  exciting  is  "The 

219  of  this  number  of  the  Review.  Diary  of  a  New  York  Pdiceman,"  as  trans- 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Bishop,  literated  by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis.    The  suc- 

Secretary  of  the  Isthmian  Commission,  for  cessive  instalments  of  tWs  story  reveal  the 

an   excellent  account  in  Scribner's  of  the  methods  that  have  been  employed  to  build 

French  regime  at  Panama.    The  world  has  up  the  metropolitan  system  of  graft-coUec- 

l>een  fairly  well  informed  about  the  methods  tion.    Oddly   enough,   a  paralld   series   of 

employed  in  financing  the  Panama  Canal  en-  revelations  bearing  the  less  dignified,  if  not 

terprise,  but  little  was  known  in  this  country  less  forceful  title,  "The  Diary  of  a  Cc^,"  is 

at  the  time  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  money  appearing  in  the  American  Magaune.    The 

was  spent  on  the  isthmus.    The  story,  as  told  reader  may  take  his  choice  between  these 

by  Mr.  Bishop,  is  a  tale  of  unparalleled  waste  autobiographical  records,  and  whatever  his 

and  extravagance.  decision  may  be,  be  is  quite  likdy  to  learn 

In  "Germany  and  the  Germans  from  an  more  about  New  York  police  methods  than 

American  Point  of  View,"  also  in  Scribner's,  he  was  taught  in  Sunday-school. 

Mr.  Price  Collier's  survey  of  the  educational  The  American  has  begun  the  publication  of 

methods  practised  in  the  Kaiser's  dominions  Brand  Whitlock's  autobiography  under  the 

is  especially  suggestive  and  informing.    The  title  "Forty  Years  of  It."    The  first  instal- 

writer  concludes  that  in  Germany  education  ment  is  devoted  to  an  entertaining  picture  of 

thus  far  has  been  in  the  direction  of  fitting  Grandfather  Brand. 

each  one  into  his  place  in  a  great  machine,  and  In   the   same   number   of   the  American 

less  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  develop-  Albert  J.  Nock  gives  some  of  the  results  of 

ment  to  that  elasticity  of  mind  which  makes  Karl  Pearson's  investigation  of  the  families 

for  independence;    but  men  educate  them-  of  drunkards  and  moderate  drinkers, 

selves  into  independence,  and  that  time  is  Recent  significant  changes  in  the  personnel 

coming  swiftly  for  Germany.  of  American  railroad  management  are  set 

In  "Some  Early  Memories  "Senator  Henry  forth  in  Munsey's  by  Isaac  F.  Marcosson. 
CabotLodge  tells  how,  in  the  summer  of  1873,  The  meaning  of  these  changes  is  summed  up 
he  was  ofifered  by  Hairy  Adams  the  assist-  in  Mr.  Marcosson's  conclusion  that  the  rail- 
ant  editorship  of  the  North  American  Re-  road  presidents  of  to-day  "represent  a  trus- 
vieWf  then  an  old  and  famous  quarterly,  and  teeship  of  public  properties,  as  opposed  to  the 
looked  upon  by  the  youthful  Lodge  as  one  of  vanished  notion  of  personal  proprietorship 
the  most  important  publications  in  the  world,  and  ambitious  financial  dictatorship."  Some 
"To  be  connected  with  it,  to  have  a  chance  of  the  problems  and  perils  of  the  new  admin- 
to  write  for  it,  was  a  dazzling  prospect  which  istration  at  Washington  are  outlined  by 
I  had  never  dreamed  would  open  to  me  except  Judson  C.  Welliver.  The  same  writer  de- 
possibly  after  long  years.  Now  I  was  to  be  scribes  the  work  of  "Om:  National  Board  of 
one  of  its  editors.  I  trod  on  air  as  I  walked.  Health" — the  Public  Health  Service,  for- 
and  the  whole  world  was  changed."  merly  known  as  the  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

The  fourth  article  in  President  John  Fin-  Next  to  Thomas  W.  Lawson's  unfolding  of 

ley's  admirable  series  "The  French  in  the  his  remedy  for  the  financial  evils  of  the  day. 

Heart  of  America"  is  concerned  with  those  the  most  sensational  contribution  to  Every- 

cities  which  have  developed  from  forts  and  body^s  is  that  by  T.  R.  MacMechen  and  Carl 

on  various  river  frontages  in  the  interior  of  Dienstbach,  entitled  "The  Next  War  in  the 

the  United  States.  Air."    In  this  well-informed  article  the  writ- 

In  the  fifteen-cent  magazines,  besides  the  ers  point  out  the  similarity   between   the 

usual  proportion  of  more  or  less  frivolous  ma-  navies  of  the  air  and  of  the  sea.    As  cruisers 
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lod  torpedo-boats  now  serve  dreadnoughts  Monthly,  Other  articles  in  this  magazine  of 
OD  the  water,  so  it  is  predicted  that  swift  popular  interest  are  "A  Grain  of  Wheat,"  by 
aeroplanes  will  scout  and  perform  other  Professor  R.  Chodat  (annoimdng  the  dis- 
services for  airships,  covery  of  a  new  spedes  of  wheat);  "The 
ITic  immigrant's  experience  of  "Going  Position  of  Women  in  China,"  by  Dr.  L. 
Through  Elfe  Island"  is  well  told  by  Dr.  Boggs,and"The  Socialization  of  the  College," 
Mind   C.    Reed    in    the   Popular   Science  by  Prof.  Walter  Libby. 


THE   DEMOCRATS  AND  THE  TARIFF 

pERHAPS  the  most  significant  contribu-  charge  of  "playing  politics."  In  fact,  he 
i  tion  to  the  current  niunber  of  the  Yale  maintains  that  on  both  sides  it  was  not  a 
JWicwistheartidebyProf.  Henry  C.Emery,  matter  of  legislation  for  "protection  only," 
fhairman  of  President  Taft's  Tariff  Board,  on  or  for  "revenue  only,"  but  rather  for  "poli- 
thc  subject  of  "The  Democrats  and  the  tics  only."  He  does  not  believe  that  the 
Tariff."  Beginning  with  a  reference  to  the  Democrats  really  regretted  President  Taft's 
commonly  accepted  belief  that  a  prompt  set-  veto.  The  President  took  his  stand  dktinctly 
tlement  cA  the  tariff  question  will  prove  an  on  two  points:  First,  that  reports  from  the 
easy  matter  with  the  Democratic  majority  Tariff  Board  should  be  counted  upon  to  fur- 
in  Congress,  since  it  has .  been  positively  nish  information  as  a  basis  for  legislation, 
asserted  that  the  principle  of  protection  has  even  if  a  slight  delay  were  involved;  second, 
been  discarded  and  that  bills  will  be  framed  he  stood  on  his  pledges  as  a  moderate  protec- 
pordy  with  the  idea  of  raising  revenue,  tionist  committed  to  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
Professor  Emery,  nevertheless,  expresses  his  which  should  remove  all  excesses,  while  at 
own  conviction  that  where  it  is  proposed  to  the  same  time  maintaining  the  principle  of 
levy  import  duties  on  many  hundreds  of  protection  as  expressed  in  the  declaration: 
different  articles  even  for  tiie  purpose  of  That  duties  should  be  so  levied  as  to  offset 
revenue  only,  a  careful  and  imbiased  investi-  the  difference  in  cost  and  production  here  and 
gatioQ  into  costs  and  prices  is  just  as  neces-  abroad. 

say  for  wise  action  as  it  would  be  if  such  The  present  demand  for  tariff  reform  is 

duties  were  to  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  based  on  the  conviction  that  the  tariff  is 

combining   protection   with   revenue.    This  largely  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living, 

opinion,  however,  as  Professor  Emery  freely  In  the  recent  elections  the  people  chose  the 

admits,  is  not  generally  shared  by  the  legis-  Democratic  method  of  tariff  reform  because 

lators  themselves.  they  believed  that  under  Democratic  rule 

Passing  now  to  the  record  of  the  Demo-  prices  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the  con- 

oatic  party  in  the  extra  session  of  191 1  sumer  relieved  of  an  oppressive  burden.    The 

and  the  regular  session  of  1911-12,  Professor  public  now  looks  to  the  Democratic  party  to 

Emery  considers  whether  the  prompt  action  make  good  its  pledges  and  to  bring  the  prices 

in  those  sessions  is  likely  to  be  repeated  by  of  the  necessities  of  life  down  to  their  former 

the  next  Congress.    Since  the  Democratic  level.    As  Professor  Emery  points  out,  no 

leaders  were  ready  to  send  the  wool,  cotton,  half-way  measures  will  suffice.    To  make  any 

and  steel  bills  repeatedly  to  President  Taf t  as  appreciable  cut  in  the  prices  paid  for  food  and 

often  as  he  vetoed  them,  it  might  be  supposed  clothing  by  the  consumer,  very  great  reduc- 

that  such  bills  would  be  sent  just  as  promptly  tions  of  the  tariff  will  be  required.    As  to  the 

to  a  Democratic  President  for  his  signature,  common  assumption  that  the  public  is  com- 

But  Professor  Emery  is  not  so  sure  of  this,  pelled  to  pay  monopoly  prices  for  most  of  the 

It  is  much  easier,  he  says,  to  get  men  to  vote  articles  of  daily  use,  Professor  Emery  main- 

vithout  any  consideration  or  debate  on  bills  tains  that  in  case  of  most  staple  goods  of 

which  they  know  cannot  become  laws  than  immediate  consumption,  such  as  food  and 

on  bills  which  are  likely  to  be  enacted.    One  wearing  apparel,  competitive  prices  do  pre- 

ftason,  he  asserts,  why  the  bills  which  were  vail  at  the  present  time.    Manufacturers' 

vetoed  by  President  Taft  were  passed  so  prices  in  normal  times  are  kept  down  pretty 

easily  through  both  houses  was  the  certainty  dose  to  the  domestic  cost-of-production  point, 

that  they  would  be  vetoed.  His  general  conclusion  is  that  a  reduction  of 

Professor  Emery  does  not  find  it  possible  the  tariff  will  in  some  cases  reduce  prices,  and 

to  acquit  the  leaders  of  either  party  of  the  in  some  cases  it  will  not — that  is,  the  effect 
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of  the  tariff  on  prices  is  a  question  of  fact  and  needed  to  be  an  immediate  and  substantial 
not  of  theory.  Furthermore,  he  shows  that  relief  to  the  consmner,  it  must  of  necessity 
in  the  case  of  some  particular  commodity  the  adopt  a  very  radical  policy  of  sweeping  re- 
reduction  of  25  per  cent,  might  have  no  effect  duction,  even  though  the  effect  of  such  re- 
at  all  on  its  price,  while  a  reduction  of  35  duction  may  be  disastrous  for  the  time  being, 
per  cent,  might  have  a  marked  effect  if  the  at  least  on  many  branches  of  industry;  or^ 
greater  reduction  were  necessary  to  admit  secondly,  it  may  decide  that  the  mainte- 
foreign  goods  into  the  American  market.  nance  of  stable  business  conditions  is  even 

_          .   .             .            .          u       J  .u  ^  more   important   just    now  than  the  relief 

To  put  It  m  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  r .  1           ^                t    *i.  4.           -.u          -.        mi 

where  prices  are  competitive  in  the  domestic  field  ^^  the  consumer.     In  that  case  the  party  will 

and  ^oods  are  sold  by  manufacturers  at  a  small  proceed   cautiously   by    means    of    revision 

margin  above  the  cost  of  production,  no  reduction  looking  towards  a  much  lower  tariff  in  the 

of  the  tariff  will  be  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  future,  to  be  accomplished  by  gradual  stages, 

consumer  unless  it  be  sumcient  to  substitute  a  large  -n     c           x?                     ijiur      ^^  * 

quantity  of  lower-priced  foreign  goods  for  the  Professor  Emery,  concludes,  therefore,  that 

higher-priced  domestic  goods,  and  if  the  conditions  whereas  it  is  easy  to  pass  hastily  bills  which 

of  competition  assumed  do  actually  exist,  as  they  are  not  likely  to  go  into  effect  or  which  are 

do  in  many  fields,  the  benefit  to  the  consumer  is  y^^sed  merely  upon  some  general  theory  of 

purchased  by  an  injury  to  the  producer.  .        ,.        *.  z      ^         j-iaii^Ai^           1 

^                ^         ^    ^           ^  taxation,  it  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  make  a 

As  Professor  Emery  views  it,  the  new  party  complete  revision  of  a  tariff  which  will  give 

in  power  is  compelled  to  choose  between  two  some  promise  of  endurance  and  stand   the 

poUcies:    First,  if  it  considers  the  only  thing  test  of  exf)erience. 


THE  SUCCESS  OF  A  MINIMUM  WAGE 

SIXTEEN  years  is  a  reasonably  long  p)eriod  have  invariably  been  reduced,  and  the  actual 

for  which  to  estimate  the  success  or  failure  number  of  persons  employed,  far  from  falling, 
of  any  labor  law.  More  than  sixteen  years  ihas  in  all  cases  relatively  to  the  total  popula- 
have  elapsed  since  the  Australian  state  of 'tion,  greatly  increased."     Thus  the  Legal 

Victoria  largely  out  of  humanitarian  feeling  Minimum  Wage  "does  not  necessarily  spell 

for  five  specially  "sweated"  trades,  provided  ruin,  either  for  the  employers  or  for   the 

for  the  enforcement  in  those  trades  of  a  legal  operatives."    The  Act  of  1896  was  only  a 

minimum  wage.  temporary  one;    but  "during  the  past  six- 

From  time  to  time  criticisms  have  been  teen  years  it  has  been  incessantly  discussed, 
passed  upon  the  working  of  the  law,  to  the  it  has  over  and  over  again  been  made  the 
effect  that  it  would  restrict  employment,  subject  of  special  inquiry;  it  has  been  re- 
would  be  cruel  to  the  aged  worker,  would  be  peatedly  considered  by  the  Legislature;  and, 
found  impracticable,  and  so  forth.  In  May,  as  a  result,  it  has  been  five  successive  times 
1912,  the  Review  published  a  protest  from  renewed  by  consent  of  both  houses,*'  Mr. 
no  less  eminent  a  publicist  than  M.  Paul  Webb  p)ertinently  asks:  "Can  it  be  that  all 
Leroy-Beaulieu,   who  contended  that   "the  this  is  a  mistake? " 

little    communities    of    the   Antipodes    had       More  conclusive  still  is  the  fact  that  when 

established   a  labor  regime  that  was  singu-  other  trades  saw  the  results  of  the  Legal 

larly  artificial,"  and  disputing  the  claim  that  Minimum  Wage,  they  asked  to  be  brought 

the  Legal  Minimum  Wage  had  worked  satis-  under  the  same  law.    The  first  five  trades  to 

factorily  in  Victoria.    One  cannot  help  think-  which  it  was  applied  were  those  of  boot* 

ing    that    the   distinguished   editor   of   the  making,    baking,    clothing,    shirts,    under- 

Economiste  francais  would  have  changed  his  clothing  and  furniture.    At  various  intervals 

opinion,  could  he  have  read  the  able  article  other  trades  came  in,  until,  in  1910,  most,  if 

by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  in  the  Journal  of  Polit-  not  all,  of  them  were  subject  to  the  Act ;    so 

ical  Economy  (Chicago),  by  far  the  most  con-  that  Mr.  Webb  writes:    "What  occup>ations 

vincing  exp>osition  on  the  subject  that  we  are  left  to  come  in  during  191 1  and  191 2  I 

have  seen.     Mr.  Webb  gives  results,   and  do  not  yet  know."    The  special  features  of 

these  results  are  as  remarkable  as  they  are  this  remarkable  demonstration  oi  the  success 

conclusive.  of  the  Act,  during  a  period  extending  over 

In  the  five  sweated  trades  to  which  the  years  of  depression  as  well  as  of  boom,   to 

law  was  first  applied  "wages  have  gone  up  which   the   article   calls   attention   are    the 

from  12  to  35  per  cent.,  the  hours  of  labor  following: 
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The  extensions  have  usually  taken  place  at  the  tween  1829  and  1836  to  enfoTOe  their  Standard 
request,  or  with  the  willing  acquiescence,  of  the   piecework  lists. 

gmpUyers  in  a  trade,  as  well  as  of  the  wage-earners,   '^a^.i.  j-^        •         _^>.  14.        ^t. 

iSieaMication  of  the  law  has  been  demanded  by       Another  and  more  important  result  on  the 

ikjiled  trades  as  well  as  by  unskilled;  by  men  as  effiaency  of  industry  of  a  legal  minimum 

well  as  by  women;  by  highly  paid  craftsmen  and  wage  is  that  "it  tends  steadily  to  drive  busi- 

^^!^^  "^^^  ^>'  strongly  organized  trades  ^^   ^^^   ^^^  establishments  which  are 

aswellasby  those  having  no  umons  at  all.    In  the  _.r           ui«*.*.ji.^         •        j         j 

cfifferent  industries  the  number  of  factories  has  °^ost  favorably  Situated,  best  equipped,  and 

increased  in  the  past  sixteen  years  60  per  cent,  managed  with  the  greatest  ability,  and  to 

and  the  number  of  workers  in  them  has  more  than  eliminate  the  incomp>etent  or  old-fashioned 

^*^***^*  employer."'  Mr.  Webb  sums  up  the  results 

Turning  from  actual  experience  of  the  of  the  adoption  of  the  legal  minimum  wage 
working  of  a  Legal  Minimum  Wage  to  ab-  thus: 
stract  economic  theory,  the  principal  ques- 
tion, says  Mr.  Webb,  for  the  economist  to  Its  effect  on  the  organization  is  all  in  the  direc- 
consider  is  "how  the  adoption  and  enforce-  tion  of  increasing  efficiency.  It  in  no  way  abolishes 
^  e  t  £•  '.  •  •  r  •  competition,  or  lessens  its  intensity.  It  stimulates 
ment  of  a  definite  nainimum  of  wages  m  par-  the  selection  for  the  nation's  business  of  the  most 
ticular  trades  is  hkely  to  affect,  both  immedi-  efficient  workmen,  the  best  equipped  employers, 
atdy  and  in  the  long  run,  the  productivity  and  the  most  advantageous  forms  of  industry.  It 
of  those  trades,  and  of  the 
as  a  whole."  Upon  this  point 
economic  theory  is,  Mr.  Webb  submits,  em-  see  how  any  instructed  economist  can  doubt,  [n 
(diatic  and  clear;  and  he  establishes  the  the  face  of  economic  theory  on  the  one  hand,  and 
foflowmjr  deductions :  Sf  ^^^.  ascertained  experience  of  Victoria  and  Great 
^  Bntam  on  the  other,  that  the  enactment  and  en- 

That  all  experience  as  well  as  all  theory  seems  forcement  of  a  legal  minimum  wage,  like  that  of 

to  show  that  as  compared  with  no  regulation  of  an  ordinary  factory  law,  positively  increases  the 

wa^es.  or  with  leaving  the  employer  to  deal  in-  productivity  of  industry, 
dividi^y  with  each  operative,  the  legal  minimum 

"^  Ke^SJdu^"^'^  ^"^  ^"'''^^  ^^^  ^'^"''"  F^^rther,  to  the  economist,  "theenforce- 
^^  unive^  enKrcement  of  a  legal  minimum  n^^nt  of  a  legal  minimum  wage  appears  but 
wage  in  no  way  abolishes  competition  for  employ-  as  the  latest  of  the  long  series  of  Common 
ment.  If  the  conditions  of  employment  are  Rules  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
owjpjJated,  it  will  frequently  pay  an  employer  to  (^)  necessary  to  prevent  national  degrada- 
pwe  the  preference  to  an  incompetent  or  innrm    \  j    /r\  -a*     1         j        ^  ^ 

man,  prodded  he  can  hire  him  7t  a  sufficiently  ^lon,  and  {b)  positively  advantageous  to 
low  wage.  That  is.  he  may  make  more  profit,  industrial  eflSaency.  It  should  be  borne  in 
tlkNigfaless  product,  out  of  inefficient  than  out  of  mind  that  the  adoption  of  the  legal  mini- 
CDod  workmen.    Thus  a  1^1  minimum  wage  in-   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  u^  ^^  mcrease  the 

creases  the  productivity  of  the  nation  s  industry  .*!        ..  i.*uui.u 

by  insuring  that  aU  the  situations  shall  be  filled  amount  of  mamtenance  which  has  to  be  pro- 
by  the  most  efficient  operatives  available.  vided  by  the  commumty,  m  one  form  or  an- 

Undcr  a  legal  minimum  wage  there  is  secured   other,   for   persons   incapable   of   producing 
wto  under  perfectly  free  competition  is  not  se-  ^^eir  own  keep."    It  would,  on  the  contrary, 
cured,  not  only  a  constant  selection  of  the  most    j*     •   •  u  '4. 
efficient  but  also  a  positive  stimulus  to  the  whole   ^H^nmisn  it. 

das8  to  become  more  and  more  efficient.  Speaking  of  the  Factory  Acts,   the  late 

Duke  of  Argyll  as  long  ago  as  1867  said: 

Considering  the  probable  effects  of  a  legal 

minimum  wage  up>on  the  brain-workers,  in-  Instead  of  being  excused  as  exceptional,  and 
duding  imder  this  term  all  who  are  con-  pleaded  for  as  justified  only  under  extraordinary 
cemed  in  the  direction  of  industry,  it  is  found  ^''"l^^T^'fi^'f^  '?",^^^  ^"^  ^  recognized  as  in 

^1^  ^  u^v.         t  ^     t  ^  £l   '^        •   •  truth  the  first  legislative  recognition  of  a  great 

that  "the  enforcement  of  defimte  mmimum  natural    law  .  .     destined    to    claim   for  itself 

ocmditions    of    employment,    as    compared  wider  and  wider  application." 
with  a  state  of  absolute  freedom  to  the  em- 
ployer to  do  as  he  likes,  positively  stimulates  What  the  Duke  predicted  can  now  be  seen 
the  invention  and  adoption  of  new  processes  to  be  imminent.    "We  may  expect  to  find 
of  manufacture."     Thus  the  invention   of  all  the  conditions  of  employment — ^wages  not 
new  methods  of  welding  gun-barrels   was  excluded — one   by   one  authoritatively  up- 
catosed  by  the  demand  for  better  conditions  held  by  definite  legal  minima,  not  in  this  or 
of  employment  by  the  workmen  engaged  in  that  trade  only,  but  in  every  industry;   not 
the  old  process;    and  the  adoption  of  the  in    this    or    that    country,    but    gradually 
leU-acting  mule  was  a  direct  result  of  the  throughout  the  civilized  world." 
repeated  strikes  of  the  cotton-spinners  be-  This  is  Mr.  Webb*s  confident  prediction. 
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THE  WISCONSIN  INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION 

IN  the  opinion  of  many  students  of  legisla-  compensation  such  investigation  "will  tell 
tion  the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  now  taking  us  whether  the  damage  to  the  employee  is 
the  place  so  long  held  by  Massachusetts  in  public  in  its  nature,  requiring  legislation,  or 
the  front  rank  of  the  States  of  the  Union  private,  requiring  exhortation.  It  should 
as  regards  social  and  industrial  progress.  The  reveal  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  injury,  its 
latest  stage  in  the  development  of  public  cure,  and  the  practicability  of  its  prevention, 
supervision  of  industrial  conditions  is  repre-  It  should  lead  to  such  administration  of  the 
sented  by  the  Wisconsin  Industrial  Com-  law  that  those  enjoined  to  obey  it  will  respect 
mission,  which  has  now  been  in  existence  and  support  it." 

about  a  year  and  a  half.  The  reason  for  the  Now  let  us  see  how  the  attempt  to  conduct 
creation  of  such  a  commission  in  Wisconsin  this  kind  of  investigation  is  working  out  in 
is  succinctly  stated  by  Prof.  John  R.  Com-  Wisconsin.  The  compensation  law  of  that 
mons,  one  of  its  members,  in  the  introductory  State  applies,  as  broadly  as  possible,  not  to 
paragraphs  of  an  article  contributed  by  him  enumerated  factories  and  shops,  but  to  all 
to  the  Survey  (New  York)  of  January  4.  "places  of  employment  except  agricultural 

In  a  single  year  employers  in  the  State  pay  and  domestic  employments  not  usin^  me- 
out  to  liability  insurance  companies  more  chanical  power."  In  effect,  all  physical 
than  $1,000,000,  but  scarcely  $300,000  of  property  used  to  furnish  employment  to  labor 
this  readies  the  pockets  of  the  employees  or  is  declared  to  be  "affected  by  public  use,  and 
their  families.  Of  the  10,000  industrial  must  be  so  managed  as  to  promote  the  public 
accidents  that  occur  in  Wisconsin  each  year  welfare  in  the  persons  of  those  who  come 
100  are  fatal,  while  the  others  cause  disability  within  its  zone  of  danger." 
of  seven  days  or  more.  But  it  api>ears  that  The  definition  of  safety  is  not  that  of  the 
scarcely  10  per  cent,  of  those  injured  receive  common  law,  but  "  such  freedom  from  danger 
any  share  of  the  $300,000.  to  the  life,  health,  or  safety  of  employees  or 

As  Professor  Commons  puts  it,  therefore,  frequenters  as  the  nature  of  the  emplojonent 
the  big  problem  of  the  Industrial  Conunission  will  reasonably  permit."  The  definition  of 
is  to  reduce  the  million  paid  by  employers  and  welfare  is  "  comfort,  decency,  and  moral  well 
at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  $300,000  being." 

received  by  employees  and  distribute  the  It  is  thus  the  business  of  the  commission  to 
latter  sum  among  10,000  instead  of  1,000.  call  to  its  aid  scientific  experts  in  engineering 
The  commission  can  reduce  the  million  dollars  and  hygiene.  "It  must  ascertain  where 
by  reducing  accidents  and  improving  the  danger  lies  and  where  life,  health,  safety,  and 
health  of  the  employees.  At  the  same  time  welfare  are  menaced.  It  must  discover  the 
it  can  increase  the  $300,000  and  distribute  it  devices,  processes,  and  management  that  will 
more  equitably  by  fixing  definitely  the  com-  avoid  these  dangers,  and  must  ascertain 
pensation  for  all  employees.  whether  they  are  practicable." 

In  a  general  way  these  results  have  been  The  Wisconsin  law  authorizes  the  conunls- 
sought  by  other  States — that  is,  industrial  sion  to  appoint  "advisors"  without  coin- 
compensation  laws  have  been  passed  and  pensation.  Acting  on  this  authority  the  corn- 
commissions  created  to  administer  them,  mission  has  secured  the  assistance  of  physi- 
while  it  has  been  put  up  to  the  factory  in-  dans,  municipal  sanitary  officers,  representa- 
spector  to  enforce  the  safety  laws.  The  tives  of  the  Consumers'  League  and  the  State 
Wisconsin  legislature,  however,  has  entrusted  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  many  of 
both  sets  of  f imctions  to  one  body,  the  present  the  leading  men  of  the  State  in  their  several 
Industrial  Commission.  Instead  of  specify-  lines  of  work.  A  list  of  the  advisory  com- 
ing the  many  details  of  factory  inspection,  mittees  included  by  Professor  Commons  in 
the  law  simply  requires  the  employer  to  pro-  his  article  shows  the  wide  range  of  rq>re- 
tect  the  life,  safety,  health,  and  welfare  of  sentative  and  practical  men  to  whom  the 
his  employees  and  authorizes  the  commission  conmiission  and  the  State  are  indebted  for 
to  draw  up  rules  and  orders  specifying  the  this  fimdamental  part  of  its  work.  These 
details  as  to  how  this  shall  be  done.  advisory  committees  proceed  to  make  their 

The  feature  that  chiefly  distinguishes  the  investigations,  to  draw  up  tentative  rules,  and 
Industrial  Conmiission  from  the  other  branches  to  submit  them  to  the  commission  for  public 
of  the  State  government  is  its  fimction  of  hearings.  After  the  hearings  the  rules  arc 
constructive  investigation,  as  Professor  Com-  referred  back  to  the  committee  for  further 
mons  terms  it.    In  this  matter  of  workmen's  investigation,  and  finally,  as  rapidly  as  com^ 
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pfeted,   are  issued  by  the  commission   as  future   conduct  of    manufacturing   in    the 

"General  Orders"  applying  ta  the  entire  State. 

Sute.  In  concluding  his  artide,  Mr.  Conmions 
One  thing  that  is  very  noticeable  in  Wis-  brings  out  the  distinction  between  the  Wis- 
consin's experience  is  the  active  codperation  consin  Industrial  Conunission  and  those 
of  employers  and  employees  in  securing  a  State  commissions  which  regulate  railroads 
code  oi  rules  that  are  not  only  reasonable  in  and  other  public-service  corporations.  While 
law,  but  reasonable  in  the  minds  of  employers,  those  commissions  regulate  monopoly,  the 
In  the  matters  of  safety  and  sanitation  the  Industrial  Commission  regulates  competition, 
most  progressive  employers  in  the  State  have  It  endeavors  to  «iforce  "reasonable"  com- 
an  important  part  in  drawing  up  the  law,  and  petition,  in  so  far  as  dealings  with  employers 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  go  out  are  concerned,  by  raising  the  level  of  labor 
and  bring  the  backward  employers  up  to  the  competiticm.  This  distinction,  in  Professor 
kvd  of  the  progressive  ones.  It  is  a  note-  Commons'  opinion,  offers  a  practicable  sug- 
worthy  fact  that  the  employers  on  the  com-  gestion  for  a  federal  commission  to  r^ulate 
mittees,  according  to  Professor  Commons,  the  trusts.  He  says: 
have  been  more  exacting  in  their  search  for 

the  highest  practicable  standards  than  the  Such  a  commission  need  not  have  the  power  to 

representatives  of  labor  on  the  committees,  regulate  prices,  as  the  Raih-oad  Commij«ion  do^ 

P^                                . ,                  •    •        i_       J  on  the  theory  that  monopoly  is  inevitable,  nor  to 

As  a  consequence  the  conunission  has  de-  gj^e  special  privileges  to  so-called  "good"  trusts 

voted  its  energies  largdy  to  a  work  of  in-  that  accept  federal  incorporation  or  federal  license 

struction    and    education,    bringing    to    the  and  agree  to  abide  by  the  commission's  orders. 

attcnticMi  of  employers  not  only  the  rules  as  l^^»^r  ^'^^^^^  .*  f^^»  commission  be  a  ''free-' 
t         i<cjur*.uj«  J         ^Lj     trade    commission,  controlling  all  interstate  trade, 

fonnulated,   but  the  devices  and   methods  ^  f^r  as  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 

which  will  comply  with  them.  The  men  who  gating  and  prohibiting  all  lands  of  "unfair  com- 
bavc  served  as  advisors  for  the  commission  petition."  It  would  take  the  place  which  the 
have  given  much  valuable  time  at  their  own  ^^^^l  courts  now  assume,  of  dissolving  and 

**^     1  .  1      T        -J   r         4.  •  1    regulating   corporations.      But    instead   of   com- 

cxpense,  which,  if  paid  for  at  commeraal  mhting  this  power  to  lawyers  it  would  be  com- 
rates,  would  have  required  an  expenditure  mitted  to  a  body  of  men  representing  the  every- 
lar  beyond  the  State  appropriation.  Such  day  life  of  all  the  people,  equipped  to  conduct 
men,  says  Professor  Commons,  have  looked  constructive  investigations,  to  prosecute  for  viola- 
'    -/  .  ,  .  ,  1  ,.     tions  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  to  prescribe  and  en- 

apon  their  work  not  merely  as  a  pubhc  f^^ce  rules  of  reasonable  competition  and  so  to 
service,  but  mamly  as  a  vital  matter  in  the  raise  the  level  of  business  competition. 


TREES     INSTEAD    OF    GRAIN;    THE   AGRICUL- 
TURE   OF   THE    FUTURE 

AGRICULTURE  of  to-day,  according  to  than  half  the  productive  possibilities  of  the  world 

Professor  J.  RusseU  Smith  of  the  Uni-  ^«  unattainecf. 
v-eraty  of  Pennsylvania,  depends  chiefly  upon       Thus  writes  the  Professor  in  Harper's,  and  he 

the  work  of  the  primeval  woman.  go^  ^^  to  show  that  * '  the  grains  are  weaklings' 

all.    They  are  so  feeble  that  they  must  have 

The  nomad  wife  had  for  thousands  of  years  been  the    earth    specially    prepared    for    them." 

feeding  her  family  on  walnuts,  chestnuts,  acorns.  They  have  to  be  protected  from  weeds,  and 

jlmoiida.  apples,  and  cherries.    There  thev  stood,  ^^im  the  harvest  comes  it  is  often  a  mere 

cbese  trees,  then  as  now  the  great  engines  of  nature,  ,        ,*  ,  j     'ai.  ^t.       •  u    r* 

producing  to^y  as  no  grains  produce.    At  their  handful  compared  with  the  yield  of  tree  crops. 

t«t  stood  a  few  feeble  pbnts  with  one  or  two  fat  In  support  of  his  claim  that  trees  are  more 
«ds.  These  feeble  ones  have  become  the  food  productive  than  grains  Professor  Smith  cites 
and  the  agriculture  of  mankind,  not  because  they  ^he  chestnut  orchards  of  Italy,  whose  yield 


proved  diem.    Therefore  we  all  eat  bread  made  of  ^^^.  ^^  plowed  for  each  crop,  the  chestnut 
pam.     In  depending  upon  these  puny  props  we         i      j    i  ^  i.  i         j   •     ^        -.u 

pvt  ourselvesVeat  and  often  needless  labor,  anc  orchards  have  not  been  plowed  m  ten  thou- 

bccauie  of  the  weakness  of  our  plant  servants  more  sand  years.** 
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The  uses  of  land  run  through  grades  of  in-  waste, ''  except  such  as  may  be  claimed  by  the 
tensity  in  utilization  and  value  of  output  squirrel  and  our  foraging  Mend  the  hog,  who 
somewhat  as  follows:  dearly  loves  to  transform  the  fat  of  hickory- 

First,  the  forest  with  its  game,  furs,  and  gums;  ^^^^  i^to  the  fat  of  bacon."  Says  the 
second,  the  forest  with  its  lumber;   third,  pastur-   Professor: 

^L±n  fh^t^^tx^^'L^'^^^  Last  autumn  fine  black  walnuts  crunched  be- 

Wherever  we  find  agriculture  going  over  from  the  y^         ^             ,^    ,    ^     ^    country  roads  of 

annual  firams  to  the  perennial  tree  crops,  we  find  ^t*  *"/  j***^/   wm«^io  *..  uw  «^uuujr  iu«M«a  »■ 

.  »*«"•"  "-^  ^"'^  |^»c  .*Am«M  i.ij^  %-.v|^,  w,s^  M  «  northern  Vinnnia  and  eastern  Pennsylvania,  while 

an  aimculture  of  increased  output  rivaled  only  by  "*«"  c*     i'  l       i  '-7*"''^"  *  vuu»jr.v«M*w,  «^»^ 

the^rket  .garden.     Wheat  ^rn.  and  oaU^elS   fXe^'s^tU  a"n*d  c51?o&r'^^ 
but  poorly  in  companson  with  the  heavy  harv^t  '    *^^  *  *«^*/t  «"vt  v,«i«ywii«,  «m^  o^iu  i^n 

and  large  in 
orange,  date 

^!illf;„  Jnf  ^."!^pIh  hnt^*h.Jrt,^"'L"h:v:  surprisingly  close  to  white  bread  in  food  intent. 
ag^culture  of  great  yield,  but  here,  too.  we  have       J'.    ^^^  ^  thousands  of  Iberian  hoes 

followed  methods  which  are  idenUcal  with  those  "^ikJ.^*  ♦i^I  :«»r^,-»«*:l«  ^^ 

^f  «-u«  »»»«^^*«  «^f«  :«  <^i^^^:»/v  ,rr^:«<>  f«^  ».io»4-  without  the  intervention  of  man  m  harvesting, 

of  the  nomad  s  wife  «n  selecting  grains  for  pUnt-  ^    Americans  are  too  industrious.    We  wodd 

I!l?.;i„^L^)^»t?  °"'  '^        °^   «t»«=r  «^  starch  from  the  corn-field  to  thrpig- 

purely  upon  chance.  ^^  j^„  ^'^^  ^^^  p.^  ^^^  j^^^^  ^^  ^^  oreha^. 

It  appears  that  most  of  our  frmt-trees  that  ^h^  difficulty  with  the  breeding  of  crop- 
grow  naturaUy  are  chance  hybrids.  yj^uj^g  ^^  j/jt3  slowness,  wUch  "  removS 

Mr.  Luther  Burbank  has  methodically  used  this  the  work  from  the  list  of  gainful  operations  for 
method  deliberately  with  results  that  are  well  individuals  and  throws  it  over  into  the  class 

l^^nTts  a^t^erfTs44^Uons  of1h?dS^5e  °^  ^"^  ^^  ««  done  for  love,  philanthropy, 

qualities  of  various  ancestors.    Mr.  Burbank.  a  ^^  yY  a  government.       Every  State  in  the 

pioneer,  used  the  facts  of  science  and  got  results  Union  and  the  United  States  Government 

before  the  scientists  had  worked  out  thekw.  Now,  also  should  take  this  matter  up.     Professor 

I^^rd;pSrrpo„'^ha'^^ftLT;H-Sd"^thSd  S«?ith  mentions  a  number  of  districts  which 
of  the  ancient  nomad's  wife.  ™glit  ^  utihzed  for  tree  crops,  his  obser- 

vations concerning  which  we  condense: 

Professor  Smith  believes  that,  the  laws  of      «,.     ,     .  .        .  ^         u-      •     •  .    .l 

1.1,.,.,  .    '  .,  The  Louisiana  farmer  turns  his  pigs  into  the 

plant-breedmg  bemg  known,  tree  crops,  the    mulberry  orchard.    A  few  years  ago.  when  pork 

agriculture  of  great  yield,  will     come  out  of  was  cheaper,  they  were  making  f  12  per  acre,  while 

the  coniers  where  they  now  occupy  so  incon-  the  owner  sat  on  the  fence.  .  .  .  New  England 

soicuous  a  place  "  !^^^  '^  ^^^  exhausted.     Its  rocks  have  protected 

i^                 "        *  it  from  that.     It  is  merely  slightly  fatigued,  and 

In  the  United  States  the  cultivated  fruiting  trees  resting.    The  deep  plowing  of  the  glacier  has  left 

of  all  sorts  cover  only  2.7  per  cent,  as  much  ground  a  sod  of  much  and  enduring  fertihty,  if  we  will  use 

as  is  given  over  to  the  less  productive  grains  and  the  right  kind  of  plants  and  methods  to  convert 

grasses.    As  agriculture  adjusts  itself  decently  and  ^1"^ /?r^*!*'y  ^^^^  food.  .  .  .  Everywhere  east  of 

suitably  to  resource,  the  area  of  tree  crops,  with  the  Mississippi  trees  will  grow  wherever  there  is 

their  great  superiorities  of  yield  and  land-utilizing  earth  that  stands  above  the  water  level.    With  the 

ability,  will  eventually  outstrip  the  grain  crops.  properly  improved  varieties  of  tree  crops  there  is 

Scientific  plant  breeding  is  to  be  the  agent  that  «<>  reason  why  Massachusetts  might  not,  sciuare 

will  transform  agriculture,  as  the  steam-engine  has  J">*e  for  square  mile,  produce  as  many  fat  pigs  or 

transformed  transportation;   for  it  will  enable  us  *?^  ®"^P,°''  fat  turkeys  as  I^nsas.  .  .  .  Hun- 

to  harness  the  trees,  the  great  productive  engines  "reds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  Western 

of  the  plant  kingdom.     For  two  centuries  the  white  plains  are  in  most  cases  going  from  bad  to  worse 

man  has  been  felling  the  forests  of  America  to  make  from  the  overpasturing  that  is  destroymg  the  scanty 

fields.     Many  an  Eastern  field,  now  of  low  fer-  stand  of  native  grasses.    Often  twenty  acres  of 

tility.  has  had  upon  it  the  acorn-bearing  oak.  the  land  will  not  now  support  one  ox. 

nut-bearing   walnut,   chestnut,   and   hickory    (or  »,,      tt'^-jo-l^       o                   4.1. 

shell-bark),  the  seedling  apple,  the  seedline  peach.  The  United  States  Government  has  seen 

the  red-heart  and  black-heart  cherry  (wild  maz-  the  need  of  this  great  vacuum  of  the  West  and 

zard),  and  the  fruitful  prsimmon  and  papaw.  has  appointed  Mr.  W.  T.  Zwingle  Dry  Land 

Yet  for  three  centuries  alf  these  astounding  possi-  Arboriculturist.     He  "has  in  his  hands  the 

bihties  of  crops  have  been  negligently  cut  down  -.    •  1    r      ^l    i.    'u*         r 

and  burned  up  to  make  room  for  wheat  and  corn,  raw  matenals  for  the  buildmg  of  an  empire, 

but  the  building  will  be  slow,  and  he  should 

In  the  matter  of  food  values,  too,  it  is  have  a  regiment  rather  than  a  scant  half- 
claimed  that  the  agriculture  of  the  present  dozen  to  help  him."  We  can  convert  hun- 
is  wasteful;  for  "analysis  shows  that  the  dreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  almost 
efiforts  of  unaided  nature  have  provided  richer  vacant  range  into  fruitful  orchards,  and  the 
foods  in  the  nuts  of  trees  than  in  the  kernels  tree  crop  will  also  yield  a  valuable  by-prod- 
of  grains."  At  the  present  time  most  of  our  uct  of  wood.  But,  as  stated  above,  the  work 
Eastern  nuts  are  allowed  to  grow,  fall,  and  must  depend  largely  upon  the  Government. 
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ANIMAL  PSYCHOLOGY  AS  A  BASIS  OF 

DOMESTICATION 

rIE  spread  <rf  civilization,  the  wandering      A  striking  characteristic  of  the  wild  beast  which 
of  tribes,  the  conquest  of  new  territories  ^  remained  for  some  time  in  captivity  and  soli- 

, .  '    ,  7  •        1     J  tude  IS  Its  tnertta.     The  creature  m  a  state  of 

by  strong  races,  have  always  involved  a  corre-  nature  acts  because  it  is  stimulated  by  sensorial 

spending  migration  of  {^nt  life.  excitations  produced  by  the  environment  in  which 

But  there  has  been  nothing  like  so  great  its  spedes  bos  developed;  if  you  put  it  in  a  cage  or 

a  migration  <rf  animal  life.    Even  the  animals  P^^  ^^  »^  ^""^^"^^'u^  ^iTT '  '^  "v*^  '*^™^\'* 

L_    ^             J          ^      L              *     1             u  inert  for  long  periods,  followed,  (m  most  species), 

known   as  domestic  have  not  always  been  ^y  moments  of  wild  disturbance,  during  which  the 

able  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  their  masters  creature  expends  the  unemployed  energy  in  inco- 

m  new  lands;  if  the  initial  difficulty  of  trans-  herent  manifestations.     There  results  a  febrile 

portation  has  been  met,  they  have  often  been  existence  which  nearly  always  prevents  normal 

1 .        .  ,              J-         J                        j*^'  reproduction.  .  . 

prone  to  sicken  or  d^  under  new  conditions  ^^fore  having  learned  from  actual  experience 

of  dimate  and  nutrition,  or,  worst  of  all,  they  what  to  expect  from  any  new  object,  animals  have 

have  failed  to  reproduce  their  kind  in  profit-  a  tendency  to  flee. 

able  numbers  Y^^  the  same  reasons,  the  aspect  of  alimentary 

.     ■               ',                      ^  1    I.          i_            4.  objects  is  important. 

And  even  less  successful  have  been  at-  ^^  "courtship-  of  the  male  and  the  "co- 

tempts  to  transplant  wild  animals  from  one  quetry"  of  the  female,  each  of  which  often  corn- 
region  to  another.  prises  very  complicated  acts,  are  necessarily  de- 

The  difficulties  have  been  assumed  to  be  ^;^?«*!. '^  "^^  suppressed,  in  imoorted  animals. 

^    ,    -,  e       \'      s.*  J       J.  '^^  4.    While  the  couples  are  donunated  by  fear  they  do 

entirely  those  of  acchmation  and  nutnUon,  yet  ^^^  accomplisK  those  preparatory  acts  without 

these  are  successfully  met  as  regards  foreign  which  the  final  result  is  very  problematic.  .  .  . 

8ora,  and  often  seem  to  be  so  in  the  case  of  We  have  seen  the  immediate  consequences  of  the 

foreign  fauna,  who  yet  fail  to  breed.  ^^^x^h   bL^^  ^^  "^^'^  imported;  we  must  now 

But  there  is  a  third  factor  in  the  existence  ^^       ^        re       y. 

"*  ^^'  7}^  ^  ^x.^"^^  I'^Tf  It  has  long  been  an  accepted  custom  in  the 
antfl  the  last  few  yeare.  This  is  the  psychoU  iniportationof  animals  from  remote  environ- 
jjOrof  the  animal  a  subject  wluch  has  claimed  ^^^  ^^  ^^  by  gradual  changes  of 
TOdiattentMM.  of  late  from  the  directors  of  ^^^^^^  r^^  3^^  ckre  should  be  oblerved 
jooiogicai  gardei^.  in  changing  the  diet  from  the  exotic  to  the 

One  of  the  ablest  students  of  this  new  domesuTproceeding  by  careful  gradations 
saence  is  M.  Hachet-Souplet  the  Director  of  ^^^^  ^^^  f^^^^  f^  ^^  unfamiliar,  even 
fte  Institute  of  Ajiunal  P^cho logy  of  Pans,  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  be  equaUy  nutritious.  But, 
iAohaspven,mthe*«««5c»e»/»Ji^  (Paris),  ^ccoTding  to  M.  Hachet-Souplet,  the  psycho- 
.  remarkable  exposition  of  its  apphcation  to  ^^^  gradations  are  likewise  of  immense 
Uk  domestiaibon  of  new  species.  He  de-  i^r^nce,  "since  it  is  by  means  of  tiie 
dares  that  the  wouM-be  breeders  of  exotic  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  bram  tiiat  Uie  animal 
umnals  have  heretofore  failed  largely  be-  ^^  become  en  rapport  with  its  new 
cause  of  their  neglect  of  this  factor,  and  of  pnvimnin*.nf  " 
their  depending  on  time  and     nature     m- 

stead  of  trying  to  so  modify  the  "instincts"       in  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  combat  the 
of  the  animal  as  to  secure  its  rapid  adapta-  tendency  to  inertia  of  which  we  have  spoken  above, 
tion  to  new  surroundings.     They  have  had  This  is  an  imperious  ijecessity  which  has  been  lost 
. ,         *•  ^v     j^£   -^         J  ^«         1        sight  of  in  vivana.     Movement,  as  indispensable 

no  idea  oi  the  defimte  and  consecutive  plan  ^^  nfe  as  nourishment  itself,  must  be  imposed  upon 

of  treatment  necessary  in  the  taming  of  the  an  animal  recently  imported. 
individua]  and  thedomestication  of  the  species. 

"  By  surrounding  an  animal  with  *  calm  and  The  habit  of  daily  exercise  may  be  created 

silence/"  he  says,  "and  failing  to  subject  it  by  beginning  with  two  inclosures  and  driving 

to  a  methodic  training,  it  is  simply  left  in  a  the  animal  from  one  to  the  other  by  a  simple 

static  state,  or  even  a  state  of  nervousness  is  system  of  gates  and  barriers. 

induced;  for  an  isolated  animal  is  like  a  man  Secondly,  wild  creatures  must  be  as  thor- 

without  human  society;  he  becomes  singu-  oughly   tamed  as  possible.     The  ordinary 

lariy  timid  and  mdancholy."  method  of  this  is  to  reward  the  animal  for 

It  is  now  believed  that  laws  for  the  do-  obedience  by  some  coveted  food,   and   to 

mcstication  of  new  species  may  be  found  in  accustom  him  to  take  this  food  from  the  hand 

the  psychological  laws  governing  the  forma-  kA  the  tamer,  or  while  in  his  vicinity.     This 

tioo  of  associative  complexes  and  the  organi-  is  merely  a  process  of  coaxings  says  this 

zation  of  habits.  expert,   and   must   be   supplemented   by  a 
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methodic  training  in  which  new  habits  oi  second  stage  of  training  is  undertaken.    This 

thought  lead  to  new  habits  of  action,  such  consists  merely  in  familiarizing  the  animal 

habits  being  imposed  upon  the  animal  by  the  with  such  objects  as  it  is  likely  to  encounter, 

trainer.  according  to  the  law  of  the  attenuation  of 

If  we  compare  the  conduct  of  a  wild  animal  affective  sensations  by  repetition, 

placed  in  an  inclosure  containing  an  accus-  The  method  may  be  sunmiarized  as  (i) 

tomed  shelter  with  that  of  a  domestic  ani-  The  destruction  of  complexes  of  sensation  and 

mal  in  the  same  situation,  we  note  a  marked  reactions  by  contradictory  excitations,  and 

difference  of  conduct  when  a  man  walks  (2)    The  creating  of  new  associations  and 

between  the  animal  and  the  shelter.  new  reactions  based  on  the  law  of  associative 

The  wild  beast  will  fly  to  the  boundary  and  *            \1        t         ^»         •      1            i.         ^i. 

seek  in  a  sort  of  frenzy  to  leap  over  the  fence.   The  ^  number  of  exotic  ammals,  such  as  the 

other,  if  familiar,  will  approach  the  man;  if  little  great  bust£u-d,  the  red  and  the  gray  partridge, 

familiar,  it  will  begin  by  making  the  same  move-  the  fox,  the  jackal,  etc.,  have  already  been 

ment  as  the  other,  but  will  quicTdy  make  a  curve  successfully  tamed  by  its  use,  and  it  is  stated 

and  preapitate  itself  mto  the  shelter.    This  is  the  ^1    .    1       ^i                 1           el         xi^          •       1 

curve  of  servitude.  "^^  "X  "*^  Tntit  loss  of  fear  the  animal 

nearly  always  becomes  capable  of  reproduc- 

An  ingenious  method  of  training  is  based  tion  in  the  vicinity  of  mankind, 

on  this  fact.    The  animal  is  placed  in  a  It  is  claimed  also  that  the  training  thus 

circular  inclosure,  or  "rotunda,"  having  a  given  is  not  ephemeral,  but  persists  not  only 

shelter  in  the  exact  center,  and  two  barriers  in  the  individuals,  but  in  their  descendants, 
of  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

These  are  movab^je  and  may  be  used  to  divide  Consecutive  experiments  have  left  m>  doubt  in 

the  circle  into  halves  or  into  two  unequal  this  regard.    Thus,  an  ape,  which  we  nad  taught, 

sectors,  or  to  form  a  narrow  passage  leading  f<>^  ^^^^^^^  ^.""f  ^^^"^'  ^<>f**^  "^^^  ^^  ^"^ 
X          .t_      •          c              a.-^i_i-i?               ^to  young  which  chased  rats  marvelously   well, 

from  the  circumference  to  the  shelter.  Cats,  habituated  to  respect  mice,  had  kittens 

In    the   first    lessons,    the   animal    to   be  which  never  touched  mice,  even  when  their  food 

trained  is  confined  within  the  narrow  passage  was  intentionally  held  back, 
formed  by  the  barriers  placed  nearly  parallel. 

Suddenly    confronted    by    a    "scarecrow"  In   conclusion,   M.  Hachet-Souplet    calls 

(usually  a  man  with  a  sack  over  his  head),  attention  to  the  enormous  benefits  that  would 

appearing  at  the  fence,  its  only  escape  is  into  accrue  by   the   scientific   domestication   of 

the  shelter  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  since  all  many  birds  and  beasts  valuable  for  food  or 

other  doors  of  the  shelter  are  closed.    This  clothing,  now  found  in  the  wild  state  only,  and 

lesson  is  repeated  with  the  distance  between  in  too  many  cases  rapidly  disappearing  before 

the  barriers  gradually  widened  until  finally  the  snares  and  machine^^uns  of  the  ruthless 

they  may  be  removed  entirely  and  the  animal  pot-hunter.    He  urges  the  establishment  of  a 

will  still  seek  refuge  in  the  shelter  he  has  central  institution  for  the  rearing  and  train- 

icome  to  associate  with  safety;  and  he  will  ing  of  a  certain  number  of  paired  atnima^ 

eventually  do  this  even  when  the  shelter  lies  and  the  spread  of  an  active  propaganda  bv 

between  him  and  the  object  of  alarm,  so  that  public  lectures  and  gifts  to  schools  in  agn- 

he  must  approach  the  latter  in  seeking  secur-  cultural   communities.     "  Have   not   a   few 

ity  from  it.  pairs  of  turkeys  sufficed  to  endow  all  Europe 

The  animal  thus  comes  to  a^todate  personal  with  thousands  of  useful  animals?"  he  cries. 

safety  with  the  limitations  of  the  shelter,  just  ''It  would  be  the  same  with  the  bustard;  but 

as  it  did  with  its  nest  or  hole  in  the  wild  this  enormous  bird,  very  easy  to  raise,  would 

state.     ''Little    by    little,    it    recovers    its  be  a  far  more  useful  acquisition.    Our  farms 

'psychic  equilibrium.'  .  .  .  Researches  made  might    thus    be    repopulated  .  .  .  offering 

with  a  sphygmograph   show   the   different  alimentary    resources   which    the    deamess 

physiological  conditions  of  a  wild  animal  flying  of  butcher's  meat  would  render  infinitely 

in  maddened  fright  from  the  almost  normd  predous." 

state  of  one  in  process  of  taming  when  he  has  Likewise  our  forests  might  be  repopulated 

just  entered  his  shelter  after  the  appearance  with  game  spedally  reared  to  know  and  guard 

of  the  'scarecrow.'  .  .  .  Gradually  this  cus-  against  common  foes.    "Thus  a  cock  pheas- 

tom  of  seeking  the  familiar  shelter  will  be-  ant  trained  to  know  the  beasts  of  prey  of  the 

come  an  inveterate  habit,  a  veritable  instinct  locality,  to  guard  against  a  fox,  a  marten,  a 

which  will  render  possible  the  suppression  of  skunk,  a  buzzard,  etc.,  would  be  worth  two 

all  confines."  ordinary  cocks  and  more — ^for  it  would  trans- 

But  before  being  given  entire  freedom  the  mit  its  new  instincts  to  all  its  progeny." 
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WHY  THE  BULGARIAN  ARMY  WON 

OO   much   has   been   said   and  published  from    a    sunllar    Russian    establishment      The 
O  about    the   success   of    the    Bulgarians  teachers  w^  Russiansand  the  method  of  instruc- 

J .       ^*               X  £  1.^       u  •       J       A    j.1.  •  tion  was    Russian.     The   Bulgarian  omcers  sent 

dunng  the  recent  fighting  bemg  due  to  then-  elsewhere  to  complete  their  mifitary  training  went 

French  artillery  and  their  French  instructors,  without  exception  to  St.  Petersburg.   Among  them 

»Kat  the  views  and  statements  of  a  Bulgarian  were  the  Generals  Savov,  Radko  Dimitriev»  and 

officer  of  reserves  which  appeared  a  short  Ivanov    the  three  principal  commanders  in  the 

.                 •            ¥:»   ^«  u                         r          •  1  war,  and  some  other  supenor  omcers  commanding 

tone  ago  in  an  En^h  paper  are  of  special  divisions. 

interest.     After  referring  to  the  discussions  After  the  union  of  Bulgaria  with  East  Rumelia 

as  to  the  cause  of  the  Turkish  defeats  and  the  in  1885  there  was  a  sudden  change  and  there  com- 

way  in  which  attempts  have  been  made  to  menced  a  new  era  for  the  Bulgarian  army.  ^  On  the 

-  ^         j-4.  ^     4,1.       11       J  r      •       4.     •   •         *  eve  of  the  Serbo-Bulgarian  War  the  Russian  gov- 

gnre  credit  to  the  allied  foreign  traimng  of  ernment  desiring  to  express  its  disapproval  of  the 

the  Bulgarian  officers,  he  says  that  those  who  Bulgarian  government  recalled  all  its  officers  from 

know  the  Turks  find  a  sufficient  explanation  Bulgaria,  and  the  young  captains  and  lieutenants 

for  their  defeats  without  making  them  matter  f  ^^^  Bulgarian  army  found  themselves  promoted 

f                    •         u  4.            17         if      J  r* to  be  generals.     Many  of  those  who  attained  high 

for  companson  between  French  and  German  commands  so  unexpectedly  find  themselves  still 

mihtary  art.        The  arrogant  assertions,    as  in  the  same  positions  they  reached  twenty-seven 

he  c^^\^  them,  that  the  Bulgarian  army  was  years  ago.    This  recall  of  the  Russian  officers 

formed  under  French  influence  he  declares  ^^'^  "^  ™^t  '<>  ^.  V}J'^!!j!?^Jl'  ^"^^^  9"^. 

•     w            :ii  f^„^A.^   ««   ^:^:i»*  ^4^^*^^^^*^  to  be  a  real  benefit;  it  delivered  the  Bulgarian 

to  be  as  ill-founded  as  similar  statements  f^qm  the  Russian  tutelage  and  taught  it 

about  the  Japanese  army  havmg  been  the  confidence  supplemented  by  a  victorious  cam- 
result  of  other  influences.  paign.     During  the  following^  years  there  was  made 

Thb  Bulgarian  officer  points  out  that  the  ^/^rt^^'^^^u^^.^^Ty  ^^^  Bulgarian  army 

u         r  ^u^  ^a:^^^  ^ru:«  ««^,.  ,„u^  -^  which  eliminated  the  last  traces  of  Russian  mflu- 

number  of  the  officers  of  his  army  who  re-  ^nce.    The  military  school  at  Sofia  became  a  true 

caved  their  traming  m  the  French  mflitary  national  institution  and  all  the  young  generation  of 

schools  is  exceedingly  small,  and  the  highest  officers  was  formed  exclusively  at  home, 

rank  attained  by  any  of  these  was  command  ^"^"8  all   that  period  the  Russian  military 

^g     u  **  i:««    JL^^4^  4.u«.v^  ^-  *«..-  ,„u^  «,^^*  schools  were  closed  to  Bulgarians,  and  those  who 

d  a  battaUon,  except  three  or  four  who  went  ^ad  to  receive  special  training  abroad  (general 

mto  the  conunissary  department.     As  to  the  staff,  engineers,  artillery)  turnedtheir  steps  toward 

statement  about  the  French  guns,  he  says  western   nations;   the  greater  number  followed 

people  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  courses  at  the  Italian  militarv  academy  at  Turin, 

i^  *   u  le    *u^  i}..i^^.:»»  »«4^:ii^^,  «,««  f,.-  A  certain  number  went  to  Austria  and  Belgium; 

^^\  ^    t^e  Bulgarian  artillery  was  fur-  ^^  ^^e  other  hand  all  requests  made  to  Beriiii 

mshed  by  Krupp.     It  would  be  idle  to  ask  were  refused,  so  that  not  a  single  Bulgarian  officer 

whether  results  would  have  been  any  differ-  has  received  his  instruction  in  the  military  state 

ait  if  the  Turks  had  beep  armed  with  Schnei-  P^^  exceUence.    France,  which  was  struggling  to 

A—  /^™.-^«>     .r^.%.%^.^      TJ^    ««!,«    \f    ;«.    k«e.  obtam  an  alliance  with  Russia,  refused  similarly 

der-Crei^t    cannon.     He    a^    if    it    has  ^^  ^d^i^  Bulgarians  to  its  miUtary  schools,  and 

ilready  been  forgotten  that  the  purchase  of  has  only  chan^  its  attitude  within  the  last  few 

the  Sdineider  guns  was  a  peremptory  condi-  years.    The  officers  who  during  this  second  period 

tion  of  the  last  loans  negotiated  in  France,  ^^  trained  abroad  are  nearly  all  colonels,  and 

«-j  iu^*  «^u^;»  «>^^^  ;^  ♦u^  »..k;<w.«^  -^^  ^^^L  some  have  attained  the  highest  and  most  responsi-  \ 

and  that  their  price  is  the  subject  of  some  ^le  posts  in  the  army.    Three  have  becomrgen- 

very  unedifymg  discussion,   and  says  that  erals,  of  whom  General  Fitchev  is  the  chief  of  the 

Bulgarians  cannot  remain  calm  spectators  of  staff  and  the  right-hand  man  ojf  the  commander- 

a  discussion  tendmg  to  envenom  the  rela-  '^^rF^^^  \  second.  General  Naslovitch,  formerly 

♦;^v««  ^t  fr^^  «*^i^4^  T%^«*rA««  ««.  «  *v«^^/^»f  ^Ua..  chief  of  the  staff,  commands  the  cavalry  division; 

tKHis  of  two  ©reat  Ppwers  at  a  moment  when  ^^^  ^^e  third.  General  Yankov,  is  h^d  of  the 

the  collaboration  of  all  Europe  is  necessary  enpneer  corps.    All  received  their  training  at  the 

to  the  restoration  of  peace  as  speedily  as  Military  Academy  of  Turin  through  which  also 

possible.     At  the  same  tune  he  finds  the  Passed  Colonel  Papadopov,  chief  ^  the  staff  of 

unlucky  subj^t  offers  a  good  opportunity  to  ^^^„,;SS|.^r  tr&u2rftSel'll?h^^^^^ 

examine  if  and  to  what  extent  Bulgaria  owes  manding  the  Philippopolis  Bri^de.  Colonel  Patov, 

its  military  force  to  foreign  influences.  commanding   the  Slivno  Bngade;   and  Colonel 

Yekov,  head  of  the  Sofia  Military  School.    All  are 

To  begin  with  [he  shows  that],  during  the  past  considered  the  most  capable  omcers  in  the  Bui- 

twenty-five  years,  no  foreign  officer  has  served  in  garian  army. 

the  Bulgarian  army.  During  about  seven  years  Since  the  year  1896  the  Russian  schools  have 
after  the  formation  of  Bulgaria,  all  the  superior  been  again  opened  to  Bulgarians  and  several  hun-. 
positjonfl  and  some  of  the  others  were  filled  by  dreds  of  Bulgarian  officers  have  Russian  certifi- 
Kctssian  officers.  For  that  period  the  Bulgarian  cates.  The  connection  with  the  Italian  schools 
aimy  was  in  every  way  a  reflection  of  the  Russian;  continues,  but  of  late  vears  the  numbers  frequent- 
even  the  technical  expressions  were  Russian.  The  in^  them  are  relatively  few.  The  same  may  be 
military  school  at  Sofia  could  not  be  distinguished  said  of  those  taking  courses  in  Austria,  Belgium 
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and  France.    Such  in  brief  are  the  obligations  the  causes  of  the  Turkish  defeat  goes  to  prove 

t%rml^?Bi;^roffi«rwKSlu.JiSl  ^^.  ^  fighting  quaUU^  of    the  Turkish 

passed  through  the  military  school  at  Sofia  and  soldier  have  not  detenorated. 

after  active  service  of  six  or  seven  years  were  sent       tu i     *  »i.      u  _»       •         r  *i.    t    t.-  i. 

abroad,  do  not  exceed  two  hundred.    That  is  about  11^.  "^P?"^*  °'  *^*  '''.**^^^'?,S'  '^  ^  Turkish 

7  per  cent,  of  the  corps  of  officers;  the  great  commiManat  are  almost  incredible,  whJe  some  of 

inaWy  of  them  have  fen  educated  excluJvely  *''«'  statements  orculaun?  m  the  European  press 

in  Bulgkria.    They  form  the  strength  of  the  army  f^™  *<»  P?'"*  to  something  very  Uke  trea«»m 

and   tirry   the   impress  of   serious   work.    The  ^^^J'^"?*-    ,^"^  ^KuT^^a^^   ^ 

manner  in  which  th^  work  has  been  done  is  signi-  ^""^  ^^^^  **  5?*  *"?'*  **^^  *?f  * 

ficant  of  the  value  and  the  qualities  of  the  nation  ^??„5^°  ,!1^"*?  "!!I™*1,***?»  •««*.''«*»  "»  ^ 

whose  principal  characteristic  is  its  thoroughness,  ^^^m^^k^    ^J^!C^^^-  ^  J^ 

No  attem^was  made  to  obliterate  the  funda-  I^^^'^k  T^*  w^*  ^LT^^  "^^^   "^ 

menul  liaes"  but  profit  has  been  drawn  from  the  ^1  ^  ^'^  Jmyi^  T'L'**"  '^i**"  prepared 

experiences   of   afl    the    miUtary    nations.    The  f*  the  Bufeajnan  is  no  doubt  a  proWem  occupying 

progress  of  the  great  European  armies  has  been  ^.^^^511!^  ^^a    5'^rT^'**'*^'"*5*"K» 

loUSwed  with  attention,  aSd  hardly  a  day  has  ^r^'  t?**  t»»e  students  of  ta«Uw  are  undoubt- 

passed  without  some  improvement  being  Intro-  ^'^  working  out  new  methods  of  attack  if  an 

SucS!    The  great  principle  has  always  leen  to  o?e"sive  war  m  the  future  is  to  be  crowned  with 

adapt  to  the  national  life  all  that  could  be  borrowed  ^<^tory. 

&»?ai  trt'^iTh'^n'b^  JSdTSi^Th^t  The  Bulgarian  success  h^  been  purchased 

the  Bulgarian  army  has  always  been  what  it  will  ^t  a  temble  cost,  some  of  their  best  r^i- 

remain,  a  national  army.  ments  having  been  ahnost  entirely  wiped  out, 

among  them  the  First  and  Sixth  Regiments, 

In  the  recent  campaign  the  result  of  the  composed  principally  of  the  61ite  of  Bulgarian 

training  it  underwent  must  be  a  warning  to  society  and  a  great  number  of  officials, 
every  army.    The  complete  preparedness  and 

the  swiftness  with  which  the  blow  was  de-  ^  *f  ^^^^^  ^f^^  *°.  ^*^  ^.  ^^«  exercise  of 

Uvered  by  the  Bulgarian  army  secured  Uiem  S^SsTh'^'clrLne^^cot^^ 

the  victoiy,  for  everything  now  known  of  the  of  the  recent  war. 


WHO    ARE  THE    ALBANIANS    AND    WHAT    DO 

THEY  WANT? 

THE  question  most  difficult  of  definite  set-   scendants  of  the  early  citizens  of  Albasan.    Those 
Uement  in  the  Balkan  situation,  as  it  pre-   ^*^2S  ^^\  ^o^Jd  calls  Albanians  know  themselves 


uary,  was  what  to  do  with  the  Albanians.    It   result  of  the  combination  of  the  ancient  lUyrians, 


is  probable  that  to-day  the  largest  element  in  Macedonians  and  Epirotes.  who  were  all  the  de 

<c»    ^      T*!        •   ^e      *•       Aii_      •        ^     y  scendants  of  the  more  ancient  Pelastnans.    In  i68 

European  Turkey  IS  of  naUveiybanianstocL  ^.c.  Illyria.  Epirus,  and  MacedonkWme  prov- 
This  IS  undoubtedly  true,  although  its  truth  inces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  the  Roman  Con- 
may  not  be  admitted  by  the  Turks,  the  quest  seems  to  have  wrought  little  change  in  the 
Greeks,  the  Italians,  the  Bulgarians,  or  the  social  condition  of  the  Albanians.  They  still  re- 
o^  •  '  tamed  their  language,  their  national  manners  and 
rinf^*  ,  . ,,  .  J  1  J  1  usages,  and  still  remained  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
Who  are  the  Albanians,  and  what  do  they  people.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century  central 
want?  An  Albanian  exile  in  the  United  and  southern  Albania  were  two  provinces  of  the 
States,  an  educated  man,  and  a  student  at  Byzantine  Empire,  and  Nikopofis  and  Durazzo 
Oberlm  CoUege,  Mr.  Kristo  A.  Anastas  Dako,  were  their  respective  capitals, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  Albanian  Nationalist  Xhe  Albanians  were  later  conquered  by  the 
Committee,  furnishes  some  interesting  data^  Bulgarians,  and  still  later  by  the  Turks, 
in  answer  to  these  questions.  He  says:  After  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  Byzantium, 
^,  ,.  ^.^  .  „  .  ^  .  .  1453,  the  Albanian  kingdom  was  revived  for  a 
e  JeSt^.^.^iury^b'^tTe'S'reerofXYot^rV.;;;^:  ««^  *>y  the  national  hero,  Skanderbeg  Thfc 
to  the  tribe  inhabiUng  Albasan  (Elbasan).  Later  worthy  abjured  the  Mohammedan  faith  and 
it  was  extended  to  all  those  who  spoke  the  same  declared  himself  a  champion  of  Christianity, 
language  or  dialects  of  the  same  language  as  that  of  In  1478  Albania  became  subject  to  the  Turk- 

Z  l&U^^^^C.'^J^^^^i^Z^X  ^i^^^^-  »°d  has  so  remamed  ever  sin«, 

it  to  the  rest  of  Europe.    These  names  "Albania"  although  m  recent  years  it  has  had  a  certain 

and  "Albanians"  are  not  known  among  the  de-  measure    of    autonomy.      The    centraliziqg 
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i  of  Sultan  Mahmud  II,  in  the  early 
port  of  the  past  century,  aroused  Albanian 
patriotism. 

In  1678.  after  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  the  Al- 
tuoians  (ormed  a  National  League  known  under 
the  name  of  the  League  of  Prizrond,  with  the  pur- 
poM  of  defending  parts  of  their  territory  given  by 
che  treaties  of  San  Stefano  and  Berlin  to  Monti!* 
oriti^.  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece.  The  whole 
at  Albania  for  three  years  was  ruled  by  this  league 
and  the  territories  which  were  assigned  to  Greece 
and  Montenegro  were  saved  to  Albania. 

According  to  Mr.  Dako,  the  following, 
despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  are  accurate 
statistics  as  to  the  number  of  .\lbi(nians  and 
the  extent  of  territory  populated  by  them. 

I'niil  the  middle  ages  the  Albanian  nation  occu- 
pied all  the  countries  which  form  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula on  the  right  side  of  the  Danube.  But  in  the 
srvrnth  century,  when  the  Servian  and  Bulgarian 
invaaoni  took  place,  the  Albanians  were  driven 
veHward  to  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Their 
prtarni  territory  extends  from  Montenegro  on  the 
Donh  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta  on  the  south,  and  em- 
braces the  following  four  vilayets  of  the  Turkish 
Empire:  Scutari,  Kosaovo,  Monastir,  and  Janina. 
No  census  of  these  has  ever  been  taken,  but  the 
population  is  close  to  3,000,000,  with  800,000  adtli- 
(ional  in  southern  Italy,  900,000  in  Greece.  40,000 
lo   50.000   in  .'\merica^not   counting   those   who 
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emigrate  from  southern  Italy  and  Grwce,  but  only 
those  who  emigrate  from  .Mbania  proper — 30,000 
in  Rumania,  and  several  thousand  in  Ee>'pl,  Bul- 
garia, and  Russia.  The  Albanians  who  live  now  in 
Italy  emigrated  there  after  the  Turks  conquered 
Albania,  but  they  kept  their  own  language  and 
social  customs,  and  their  own  form  of  Christianity. 
They  recognize  as  their  religious  head  the  pope 
innicad  of  the  Greek  patriarch  at  Constantinople. 

The  feudal  system  still  obtains  in  Albania. 
To  a  great  extent  the  Albanians  still  li\e  a 
patriarchal  life. 

Each  tribe  or  clan  has  its  own  chief  or  "bairak- 
tlar,"  and  a  council  of  elders,  which  governs  the 
tribe  and  to  which  they  refer  all  quarrels  and  dh- 
putes.  The  decisions  of  the  elders  are  final.  As 
each  clan  has  its  bairakdar,  so  each  family,  which 
sometimes  embraces  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
members  Jiving  under  the  same  roof,  has  its  leader, 
the  oldest  member  of  the  family,  whose  word  is  ab- 
solute. Although  the  majority  of  the  Allianians 
nominally  assumed  the  Mohammedan  faith,  (hey 
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have  never  become  polygamous,  for  they  have  a  Albania.  During  this  ten-month  period  there  were 
great  respect  for  womanhood  and  a  deep  love  for  founded  sixty-six  national  clubs,  banded  together 
home.  In  Albania  the  woman  is  the  head  of  the  to  secure  autonomy,  thirty-four  day  and  twenty- 
house,  the  equal  in  all  respects  of  her  husband.  four  night  schools,  and  fiJFteen  musical  and  literary 
_,.-,,.  J  ,  ,  societies.  At  this  point  the  faithlessness  of  the 
This  Albanian  student  regards  the  ques-  Young  Turks  beean  to  appear.  In  order  to  avoid 
tion  of  the  future  fate  of  his  people  as  of  great  fulfilling  the  pledges  they  had  made  to  secure  the 

European  importance.    He  says  on  this  point:  ^^  f  Albania  in  dew>sing  Hamid  II,  the  Young 

^            '^                             J                 r  Turks  sent   Djeyid  Pasha  to  the   Malissore,   an 

The  significance  of  the  Albanian  in  future  Euro-  Albanian  tribe  living  in  the  mountains  and  noted 

pean  politics,  in  European  political  and  economical  for  their  independent  spirit.   In  July,  1910,  Djevid 

development,  cannot  be  overestimated,  while  the  Pasha  levied  a  tax  on  the  sheep  without  parliamen- 

influence  upon  the  continent  at  large  of  therestora-  tary  sanction.     As  the  Young  Turk  leaders  had 

tion  of  the  Christian  faith  at  this  strategic  point  anticipated,   the   Malissore  tribesmen   protested, 

will  change  the  entire  course  of  events  east  of  They  were  denied  legal  redress.    A  clash  soon 

European  Turkey.     Turkey,  by  granting  certain  followed  between  the  villagers  and  the  soldiery-, 

demands  made  by  the  Albanian  Nationalist  Com-  and  Djevid  Pasha  scattered  his  troops  broadcast 

mittee  in  191 1  and  early  in  1912,  made  the  na-  throughout  the  province,  pursuing  a  course  so  un- 

tional  existence  of  Albania  a  possibility,  and  this  warranted  and  cruel  that  he  sowed  the  seeds  from 

development  meant  a  deadly  blow  to  the  further-  which  the  present  situation  has  grown.     In  191 1 

ing  of  the  plans  maturing  in  the  several  Balkan  the  same  tax  was  imposed  u[X)n  the  vilayet  of  Kos- 

states.    Hence  their  hurried  alliance  with  the  real  sovo.      Another    protest    followed,    and    Turgut 

view  of  crushing  Albania  before  the  Albanian  peo-  Pasha  was  sent  to  the  scene.    For  four  months  he 

pie  are  fully  prepared  to  check  any  attempt  against  ravaged  the  province  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 

the  fatherland.    The  real  cause  of  the  present  war  history  of  Albania,  the  bastinado  was  used.    Tur- 

is  this:    Greece  wants  southern  Albania,  Monte-  gut  Pasha  committed  so  many  atrocities  that  the 

negro  wants  northwestern  Albania,  Servia  wants  entire  Albanian   populace  was  stirred  to  revolt, 

the  same  territory,  and  Bulgaria  wants  Macedonia  Finally  a   member  of  the  Albanian   Nationalist 

and  a  part  of  eastern  Albania.  Committee  wrote  a  protest  to  the  Bashkim  Kombit, 

the   leading   Albanian   pap)er.      The   article   was 

Speaking  of  the  gnevances  the  Albanians  reproduced  in  the  German,  French,  and  English 

have  against  the  Turks,  and  of  the  events  papers.     Turkish  military  attaches  in  Germany 

which  led  up  to  the  present  Balkan  war.be-  were  sharply  criticized  and  Turgut  Pasha  handed 

.             4.U     r            11*  J        4.'               J   T-   _j  m   his   resignation.     From   such   conditions — the 

tween  the  four  aUied  nations  and  Turkey,  faithlessness  of  the  Young  Turks  in  refusing  the 

Mr.  Dako  says:    (We  quote  his  words  in  the  former  pledges  given  for  Albanian  aid  in  securing 

communication  sent  to  this  magazine  and  the  constitution,  and  the  policy  of  inflicting  in- 

portions  of  an  article  appearing  in  the  Mis-  dignities  and  outrages  upon  the  native  tribesmen— 

'^.             rr      ij\  the  present  situation  has  developed. 

sionary  Herald),  ^                                        ^ 

A*.*u       *.    ..   r-.u   D  II      \X7    V        '  .'     .J       The  native  Albanians  themselves  "  take  no 
At  the  outset  of  the  Balkan  War  it  was  intimated     ^     1  >»  •     ^1      .   .         ^  *i_   i.  t>   1       •  o 

that  the  Turks  would  be  supported  by  the  Alban-  Stock  m  the  interest  that  15ulganans,  ber- 
ians,  although  Albania  had  suffered  severely  at  vians,  Greeks,  and  Montenegrins  are  showing 
Mohammedan  hands  and  had  been  grossly  de-  in  the  autonomy  of  Albania  and  Macedonia 
ceived  by  the  l^ders  of  the  Young  Turk  Move-  ^^d  Old  Servia.  They  insist  that  the  real 
ment.     Under  Sultan  Hamid   II,   the  Albanians      .         r  ^i_     t»   n  ^  "1       •     -.i.  •  r 

were  forbidden  to  write  or  read  their  native  tongue,  aim  of  the  Balkan  states  is  the  securmg  of 
They  began  to  form  political  organizations  which  greater  territory.  The  Albanian  nationalists 
were  invited  by  the  Young  Turks  to  unite  in  the  have  a  program  which  calls  for  the  making  of 
revolution  seeking  to  depose  Sultan  Hamid.  Al-  thefour  vilayets  of  Jamna,  Monastir,  Scutari, 
bania  was  promised  full  educational  and  religious         ,  ^^  •   ^  m        -^  ^     i.    i 

freedom  with  assurance  that  the  new  Turkish  gov-   and  Kossoyo  mto  one  vilayet  to  be  known  as 
ernment  would  construct  roads  throughout  the   the  Albanian  vilayet  with  absolute   educa- 
provinces  and  would  build  schools  and  hospitals,    tional  and  religious  liberty. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  100.000  Albanian       j^  November  last  the  oldest  and  most  im- 
tribesmen,  summoned   by  the  representatives  of  ^      ^     r  ^t_     aii_      •       xt  -.•        1   /-"i    i_ 

their  political  organizations,  sent  an  ultimatum  to   portant  of  the  Albanian  National  Clubs  met 

Abdul  Hamid  saying:  "We  favor  the  constitution;  in  Bucharest  and  elected  Ismail  Kemal  of 
if  you  don't  grant  it  we  shall  march  on  Constant!-  Valona,  an  Albanian  Moslem,  provisional 
nople."  Soon  after  the  world  learned  that  the  j^ead  of  the  nation.  Ismail  fCemal  was  Presi- 
Young  1  urks  had  succeeded,  but  the  dispatches     i^rxi-T^i'Lo  Mrc*.*.  j 

from  Constantinople  and  Athens  made  no  mention  ^^nt  of  the  Turkish  Council  of  State  under 
of  those  through  whom  success  had  really  come.  Sultan  Hamid  II.  He  IS  a  very  hberal  states- 
During  the  first  ten  months  after  the  constitution  man  and  an  aggressive  independent  thinker, 
four  national  conferences  were  held  in  Albania.  Qn  November  28,  there  assembled  at  Valona 
The  first  and  second  discussed  educational  prob-    ^t_     /•    ^  .  •         r  ^i.  a  iv      •       ou 

lems;  the  third,  the  most  important,  considered  the  first  meetmg  of  the  new  Albaman  Cham- 
the  political  and  religious  situation  and  established  ber  of  Deputies,  composed  of  eighty-one 
a  normal  school  in  Scutari  for  the  express  purpose  Christian  and  Moslem  Albanians,  who  chose 
of  eduming  native  tribesmen  for  national  leader-  jg^j^^y  ^emal  Provisional  President  and 
ship.    The  fourth  congress  met  in  Monastir  in  loio.    x       •       i-^        1  •      t»       •  •        1      o 

This  was  a  purely  political  gathering  and  here  was  I^^  Gurakuqui  Provisional  Secretary, 
drawn  up  the  program  calling  for  home  rule  for  The  conclave  proclaimed  independence. 
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POSSIBILITIES   OF  THE  TURKEY  OF  THE 

FUTURE 

AT  the  present  time  of  writing  the  con-  »«.  o"  account  of  \t%  milder  climate  and  the  ease 

sensus  of  opinion  in  the  newspaper  and  with  which  the  best  of  it  may  be  placed  under  a 

....             ^             ^i_xT.a.^r  canal  system,  capable  of  supportmg — m  fact,  m 

penodical  press  seems  to  be  that  except  for  the  days  of  Babvlonia  and  Chaldea,  has  supported 

the  occupation  of  Constantinople  and  a  small  —a  much  larger  population.  .  .  .  The  great  Meso- 

arca  contiguous  thereto,  the  days  of  Turkey-  potamian  reclamation  scheme  of  Sir  William  Will- 

in-Europe  are  numbered,  and 'there  is  con-  cocks  the  eminent  Anglo-Egyptian  engineer,  .     . 

..      ,1*^           I   ..             I        1.   ^     1.            al  calls  for  the  construction  of  dams,  dykes,  flood- 

SKlcrable  speculation  as  to  what  chance  the  escapes,  and  canals,  the  completion  of  which,  at  a 

Turk,  "who  has  been  dragging  out  an  un-  cost  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  million  dollars,  |>*ill 

happy  existence  as  a  half-healthy  whole  man,  make  it  possible  to  bring  under  intensive  cultiva- 

has  of  taking  up  the  burden  of  life  again  as  a  tionan  area  more  than  twice  as  large  as  all  of  irri- 

wholly  healthy  half-man.'*     In  the  January  ^^^^  ^^^^P^* 

Forum  Mr.  Lewis  R.  Freeman,  the  traveler,  North  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley  Mr. 

who  has  just  returned  from  an  extended  jour-  Freeman  saw  many  miles  of  grain,  raised  by 

ney  through  Asia,  discusses  the  Turkey  of  the  the  crude  methods  of  the  fellahin,  "which 

future  and  describes  the  Asiatic  possessions  would  have  been  pointed  to  with  pride  in  the 

of  which   the  newly  constructed  empire  is  Dakotas  or  California.'* 

Kkdy  to  consist.     "Let  us,'*  he  says,  "see  The    Bagdad    Railway,   from   Adana    to 

what  elements  of  empire  are  possessed  by  the  Bassorah  or  Koweit,  whidi,  imless  interrupted 

hitherto    all-too-loosely   bound    vilayets    of  by  a  general  European  war,  will  be  completed 

Turkey-in-Asia."     He  proceeds:  in  1916,  will  prove  of  great  importance  to  the 

The  Peninsula  of  Asia  Minor-forming  roughly  development  and  SolWarity  of  an  Asiatic 

a  rectangle  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  ish  empure.      1  he  chief  problem  m  connection 

Sea — is  a  country,  both  physically  and  climati-  vdth  the  rehabilitation  of  the  area  including 

ally,  not  unlike  what  we  have  known  as  Turkey-  the  traditional  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  is 

nHEuropebeyond  the  Dardanelles,  a  moderately  ^^^^     £  population,  and  "this  may  be  par- 

vefl-watered    land    whose    broad,    fertile   valleys  ^.  „         y  K       ^,     *        1^    r  -Lt_    t^  n        xxr 

akeniate  with  ranges  of  nigged  mountains.  -  The  tially  solved  as  the  result  of  the  Balkan  War. 

very  considerable  population,  largely  Mohamme-  Many  thousands  of  Islamites  from  Bulgaria 

dan,  is  fanatkally  attached  to  the  Sultan  as  Khalif  emigrated  to  Asiatic  Turkey  when  that  prov- 

and  dully  rcsentfd  toward  lum  as  the  head  of  a  jj^^^    ^^^  j^  independence,  and  it  is  certain 

Government  which  has   taxed  it  so   mercilessly,  ^i.   ^^            ,            ^^                      ^  •     ^i_ 

fcaving  it,  when  the  balance  is  struck,  still  incom-  ^^at  a  much  greater  movement  m  the  same 

parably  the  most  loyal  body  of  subjects  in  any  part  direction  vaW  take  place  following  the  realign- 

of  the  empire.    A  thoroughly  up-to-date  railway  ment  in  the  Balkans.** 

^-^tcm  connecting  the  best  of  the  interior  with  j£   ^^   ^^^^   ^^   ^^^    u^j^j^   ^^^.,  ^^^^   ^ 

Smyrna,  Constantinople-in-Asia  and  other  ports  ,1.1             r-     <<i-      jn        j   uj,       1  m      a   • 

has  given  tremendous  impetus  to  trade  and  ^i-  Wealthy  as  his  •  head     and  "trunk  —Asia 

culture  in  the  last  decade,  while  increasing  inter-  and    Mesopotamia — his    convalescence    and 

course  with  Europe  has  resulted  in  the  introduc-  complete  recovery  in  the  absence  of  "compli- 

DOT  of  0<xidental  business  methods  if  not  Ocd^  caUons,"   might,    says   Mr.  Freeman,  be  a 

dental  business  ethics.     Smyrna,  with  close  to  half  a.^.       n    -.     r                    l   -.u*   «     -•.            >> 

a  million  people,  one  of  the  fastest  growing  and  matter  of  but  a  few  years;  but  his  "  extremes 

best  equipped  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  are  in  a  bad  way  indeed. 

main  entrepU,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  .irAi_«        -1.1- 

most  strikjng  feature  of  its  recent  customs  reports  ^he  great  desert  peninsula  of  Arabia  might  be 

has  been  the  indicated  increase  of  American  trade,  described  as  a  leprous  limb  that  must  shorth'  fall 

both  export  and  import,  with  Asia  Minor.  away  of  its  own  weight  and  weakness,  while  Chris- 
tian Syria  and  Jewish  Palestine  are  old  wounds 

Aaa  Minor  is  weU  qualified  to  serve  as  the  ^^^^  ^r"^,  ^"  %u^^T  '"^F"^^  ^^'m /^^^^ .?" 

4,,,,,      r                          -.j^i-v             .  never  heal.  .  .  .  The  Armenians  would  far  rather 

^hcad      of  a  regenerated  Turkish  empire,  be  Russian  than  Turkish  subjects,  and  this  is  what 

and  Mr.  Freeman  considers  that  the  outlook  will  come  to  pass  sooner  or  later,  and  probably 

for   the   development   of   a   strong,    healthy  for  the  good  of  all  concerned.     Kurdistan,  in  spite 

"body"  is  StiU  more  encouraging.     The  tri-  °^  its  turbulence.  Turkey  should  be  able  to  handle 

_j  •^.     ,       J  1      1.        J            c         rn    \^'        J  •  .  .  The  Persian  Gulf  Coast  IS  divided  up  between 

angle  mdosed  by  lines  drawn  from  Trebizond  ^  half  dozen  or  more  sheiks  and  petty  sultans, 

to  Bassorah   and   from    the   latter   p)oint    to  the  supreme  and  only  real  power  in  each  of  which 

Alexandretta    includes    "by    far    the    largest  capitals  is  the  British  military  consul,  who  reports 

undeveloped  area  of  really  first-grade  agri-  ^°  ^^^  '"^^^"  Government. 

cultural  land  in  the  world  to-day.''  Mr.  Freeman  thus  sums  up  the  situation: 

The  region  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  while  There  cannot  possibly  be  peace  or  prosperity  in 

not  quite  so  extensive  as  our  own  Mississippi  Valley,  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Palestine  under  Turkish  gov- 
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.    :,  and  it  can  never  be  worth  while  for  the 

Sultan  to  endeavor  to  extend  his  active  authority 
over  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  Arabian  pen- 
insula. With  Armenia  transferred — for  a  consid- 
eration— to  Russia;  with  the  non-Mohammedan 
peoples  along  the  eastern  end  bS  the  Mediterranean 
included  in  a  protected  state — possibly  an  extended 
Lebanon;  and  with  Arabia — Turkey  must  of  course 
be  allowed  a  strip  running  down  to  Mecca — defi- 
nitely reckoned  as  a  British  sphere  of  influence, 
the  way  would  seem  clear  for  a  new  Turkish  Em- 

Eire  to  begin  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  in  the 
road  belt  of  Mohammedan  country  commencing 
at  the  Dardanelles  and  bending  down  through  Asia 
Minor,  across  Mesopotamia  to  the  Persian  gulf. 

Two  things  may  bring  about  a  breaJt-up  of 
the  new  Turkish  empire  thus  indicated — a 
general  European  war  and  the  collapse  of  the 
Russo-British  entente.  Russia,  by  reason  of 
her  geographical  position,  h  the  natural  heir 
to  the  best  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Down  to 
half  a  decade  ago  Great  Britain  held  her  back; 


but  "since  the  growth  of  what  she  calls  the 
German  menace,  Britain  has  manoeuvered  to 
hold  Russian  friendship  at  almost  any  price, 
and  as  a  consequence  her  Near-Eastern  policy 
with  regard  to  the  latter  has  become  one  of 
conciliation.  It  is  this  policy  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  Britain's  failure  to  support 
Shuster  In  Persia,  as  well  as  for  the  in- 
difference of  the  British  Government  to 
the  fate  of  Turkey  in  the  latter's  war  with 
Italy." 

Just  what  Germany's  ideas  with  regard  to 
Turkish  Asia  are  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Mr. 
Freeman's  opinion  is  that  she  is  doing  here 
just  what  she  is  in  Southern  Brazil — "estab- 
lishing herself  as  quietly  and  peacefully  as 
possible  by  developing  the  country  in  order 
that  full  advantage  may  be  taken  of  a  favor- 
able turn  of  the  political  cards  to  enter  into 
more  tangible  possession." 


NICHOLAS,  THE  WARRIOR- POET  KING 
OF  MONTENEGRO 

within  the  bosom  of  this  royal  falcon  of  the 
Black  Mountain.  Nicholas  celebrated  his 
country's  accession  of  a  port  on  the  Adriatic 
by  a  poem  entitled  "To  the  Sea."  The 
French  version  of  this  and  of  two  others  of 
his  poems,  one  on  the  assassination  of  his 
uncle  and  predecessor.  Prince  Danilo,  and 
the  other  entitled  "To  my  Country,"  to- 
gether with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  royal  writer's 
life,  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  La  Revue, 
Paris,  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to 
render  adequately  in  English  the  sonorous 
phrases  of  the  original.    The  writer  says: 

Toappreciate  the  character  of  the  Montenegrins, 
it  is  necessary  to  comprehend  the  irreconcilable 
antagonism  of  races,  which  separates  them  from 
the  Turks—hatred  of  race,  hatred  of  religion,  hate 
implacable,  secular,  hereditary,  unassuaged,  which 
smolders  in  the  hearts  of  their  intrepid  and  un- 
vanquishcd  warriors,  and  mists  into  sudden  erup- 
tion like  a  volcanic  force.  The  Montenegrins  are 
a  great  little  people;  their  soldiers,  tall,  lithe,  and 
robust,  are  patriots  to  the  tmttoms  of  their  souls 
and  will  fight  till  they  win  victory  or  death. 

Nicholas  was  born  in  1841  and  succeeded 
his  uncle,  Danilo,  in  i860,  being  called  from 
Paris  where  he  was  studying  at  the  Lycee- 
le-Grand.  He  at  once  turned  his  attention 
to  extending  those  reforms  begun  by  Danilo 

FIFTY-TWO  years  have  passed  smce  in  a  government  previously  characterized 
Nicholas— Nikita— in  his  native  Monte-  by  a  crude  theocracy.  He  not  only  created 
negrin,— ascended  the  throne  at  CetUnj'e,  but  schools,  legal  tribunals,  and  ministerial  bu- 
the  fires  of  patriotism  still  burn  feverishly  reaus,  but  has  recently,  on  his  own  initiative, 
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pveo  his  country  a  liberal  constitution.    His 
Freikch  biographer  says  further: 

Besides  his  qualities  as  king-orfanizer,  and  as 
siMicf.  Nicbokis  is  a  writer  and  a  poet  of  great 
iDttit.  He  has  enriched  the  Servian  language  with 
a  number  of  works  of  lofty  poetic  inspiration,  most 
(i  wfaicb  ha\'e  been  translated  into  the  German, 
Sbvic.  and  Scandinavian  tongues.  The  "Queen  of 
the  Balkans."  esteemed  his  most  beautiful  dramatic 
■ocic,  and  "Prince  Amavit,"  have  been  muchappre- 

The  poem  "To  the  Sea,"  was  written  at 
the  dose  of  the  war  of  1877-79,  in  which 
XidtcJas  wrested  from  the  Turks  the  ports 
of  DulcigDO,  and  Antivari.  Previously,  Mon- 
toiegro  had  been  landlocked  by  the  territory 


of  Turkey,  Austria,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegov- 
inia.  Consequently  there  was  great  exulta- 
tion over  the  "  Marriage  of  the  Black  Moun- 
tain and  the  Sea." 

Apropos  of  this  an  amusing  anecdote  is 
given:  Some  time  previously  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  and  Nicholas  met  on  a  visit  to  the 
Bouches  de  Cattaro. 

"My  good  friend,"  the  Emperor  remarked 
playfully,  "you  inherit  a  lofty  perch!"  And 
the  prince  responded  instantly,  "Yes,  Sire, 
the  Turks  have  taken  the  earth  from  me; 
and  the  Austrians  have  taken  the  sea;  and 
I  am  obliged  to  live  with  my  falcons,  near 
Heaven." 


ENGLAND'S   MOST  ANCIENT   INHABITANT 


WEDNESDAY,  December  18,  1912,  is 
a  new  red-letter  day  for  geologists 
in  gener^  and  for  the  members  of  the  Geo^ 
kigical  Society,  London,  in  particular.  On 
that  date  were  displayed  to  an  eager  audience 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  part  of  the  jaw 
and  a  portion  of  the  skull  of  the  most  ancient 
inhabitant  of  England,  perhaps  of  Europe. 
These  remains  were  discovered  last  summer 
by  Air.  Charles  Dawson  of  Lewes  in  the 
dried-up  bed  of  a  pond  near  Uckheld  in 
Sussex.  Dr.  Smith  Woodward,  Keeper  of 
the  Geological  Department  of  the  British 
Museum,  exhibited  to  the  meeting  a  beauti- 
ful restoration  of  the  jaw,  and  also  set  forth 
the  deductions  made  by  scientists  from  the 
find:  The  Illustrated  London  Neu-s  in  its 
issue  of  December  a8,  191 2,  gives  illustra- 
tions of  a  full-length  reconstruction  and  of 
a  reconstruction  of  the  head  of  what  will  now 
be  known  to  scientists  as  "the  Sussex  man," 
accompanied  by  an  interesting  article  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Pycraft.  One  noUble 
feature  in  connection  with  this  discovery  is 
the  assuredness  with  which  the  geologists 
announce  their  deducdons. 

The  remains  thus  far  recovered  leave  no  poiisi- 
ble  doubt  but  that  they  represent  not  merely  a 
fouil  man,  but  a  man  who  must  be  regarded  as 
affording  us  a  link  with  our  remote  ancestors,  the 
apes,  and  hence  their  surpassing  interest. 

The  evidence  for  the  interpretation  which  has 
been  placed  on  them  is  incontrovertible.  In  the 
fina  place,  the  lower  jaw  is  unmistakably  ape-like, 
while  presenting  other  features  indubitably  human. 
It  is  ape-like  inks  massjveness,  in  the  absence  of  a 
chin,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  peculiar  ridge  along 
the  inner  surface  which  in  the  typical  human 
jaw  is  eitremely  well  marked,  and  serves  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles  concerned  with  the  act  of 
nalknring.     Another  simian  feature  is  the  short- 


ness and  great  breadth  of  the  upper  branch  where- 
by the  jaw  is  hinged  to  the  skull.  As  to  the  teeth 
of  this  Ancient  Briton,  it  will  suffice  to  remark  that 
they  resemble  those  of  the  celebrated  Heidelberg 
jaw,  and  in  so  far  arc  of  the  human  type;  but  they 
■        ■  ofthcii      ■    ■■ 


e  ape-like  in  the  greater  length  o 


ir  grinding- 


EWdence  that  the  remains  are  those  of  a 
human  is  conclusive  from  the  presence  of  the 
mastoid  process,  which  in  apes  is  wanting. 
Further,  "the  brain -capacity  of  this  ancient 
man  had  just  under  two  pints,  which  is 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  that  of  the  highest 
apes,  though  considerably  less  than  that  of 
the  average  European,   which  is,   roughly. 
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I  bear,  and  saber-toothed  ti^r  afForded  him  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  hairbreadth  escapes.  .  .  . 
Finally,  these  fragments  of  man  from  the  Sussex 
gravel  Cell  us  that  already  at  this  early  period  the 
human  race  had  begun  to  split  up  into  different 
peoples,  which  had  spread  far  over  the  earth's 
surface,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  remains  found  in 
Java  and  at  Heidelberg.  And  these  three,  we 
must  point  out,  belong,  roughly,  to  the  same 
period  of  lime  in  the  world's  history;  these  three, 
more  than  any  other;,  bear  witness  to  man's 
kinship  with  the  apes. 

Public  Opinion  (London)  quotes  "an  emi- 
nent anthropologist,  writing  in  thePaU  Mall," 
to  the  following  effect: 

No   event    in    the   annals   of    the   Society   ha.< 
I     created  such  a  profound  sensation  among  its  mem- 
bers,  and    no   discovery  of   human   remains   has 
equalled  them  in  importance. 

Dr.  Smith  Woodward  seems  to  be  of  opinion 
"^^    that  this  ancient  man  of  Sussex  did  not  exceed  five 
^■i*  SUPERB  fpp(  ;^  height,  and  further,  from  the  slight  devetop- 

tor  "miTS^'mB'^^fiice  thoKTraitt  which  %?3wMr  Ih^SSSh    ""■"'  "^  '*"*  brow-ridges  and  the  slenderne.xs  of  the 
the  ag«3.  [each  thcif  aLmast  divine  developinent  in  ug.^^       jaw,  it  may  prove  that  we  shall  have  to  regard  this 
Prom  the  Hrrald  (Swanwa.  Wales)  skull  as  that  of  a  female.     But  this  will  not  alter 

L      ,  ,  -   ,  1       I     ir  M      -IT   ,1  ■        ■       .     the  value  and  importance  of  the  discovery.  .  .  . 

about  two  pinU  and  a  half.       Nothing  is  at   ^s  with  all  the  crania  of  fossil  men.  this  skull  i> 
present  kjiown  of  the  eye-sockets,  nose,  and   very  long  in  proportion  lo  iis  width,  a 
upper  jaw,  and  it  is  feared 
that  all  traces  of  the  trunk 
and  limbs  have  been   lost 
beyond  recall. 

How  long  ago  did  this 
man  live,  and  what  did  he 
look  like  when  alive?  To 
the  first  of  these  questions 
Mr.  Pycraft  can  only  say: 
"  Several  hundred  thousand 
years,  perha|>s  a  million." 

But    this    much    is   certain: 

he  lived  during  the  early  part  ,„^  »i.a,i,_i,„  j„„   ^^   ,-^  ^^^^^  ^->. 

of  what  is   known  as  the  PIcis-  (gi^^^j  ^,^^_  ^^^  diKovery;  outlined  areas,  renimd  p«-ls) 

toccnc  age,  and    near   enough 

to   the   period    known   as   the   Pliocene   to  make  marked  in  the  monkeys  than  in  the  higher  apes. 

it  certain   that   his  immediate  forbears  must  have  But   there   are   two   points  which   definitely  and 

lived  during  that  period;  thus  justifying  the  fore-  positively  mark  this  skull  as  human.     These  arc 

casts  of  Pliocene  man  which  authorities  from  time  found,  first,  in  the  nature  of  the  hinge  for  the  lower 

to  time  have  made.    Indeed,  the  celebrated  Hcidel-  jaw.  which  agrees  absolutely  with  that  in  modern 

iK:rg  jaw  is  regarded  by  some  as  belonging  to  the  man,  and  differs  emphatically  from   that  of  the 

Pliocene;and  the  jawof  thcSussex  mannow  under  apes;   and,  second,    in   the   presence   of  ...  the 

discussion  is  of  a  still  more  primitive  character.  mastoid    processes.      These    are    peculiar    to    the 

_,      „  i,    c  1  .   .  human  race,  though,  as  in  the  Tasmanian  and  some 

The  busse-X  man  was     of  low  stature,  very  other  of  the  lower  races  of  to-day,  these  bosses  of 

muscular,     and    by     no    means    lacking    in  bone  in  the  Sussex  man  were  smaller  than  in  the 

intelligence."  higher  race. 

Living  in  a  genial  climate  amid  a  luxurious  Dr.  Woodward  Stated  to  the  meeting  that 

vegetal  Ion.  and  surrounded  by  an  abundance  of  "while  the  brain  case  is  emphatically  human, 

game,  he  may  be  said  to  have  led  a  life  of  com-  .u     ;         ;           fmnhalirallv  .-iiwlikp       Fnnnd 

l>arative  ease.     Of  clothing  he  had  no  need;  nor  l"^  )^^,,^^^  empnatically  apelike,      founu 

was   there    any    reason    to    bother    much    aljout  by   Itself,   It   might,   and   would,   have   been 

housing  accommodation;  though,  for  safet)-'s  sake,  regarded  as  that  of  an  ape  with  many  human 

he  may  have  been  forced  to  devise  some  kind  of  features, 
shelter  by  night.     Elephants  and  rhinoceroses  of 

species  long  since  extinct  roamed  in  herds  all  round  The  most  striking  point  of  both  is  the  extraordi- 

him.     These  and  the  hip[X)polamus  no  doubt  he  narily  receding  chin,   the  jaw   sloping   backwaid 

killed  for  food,  and,  lyesiiles,  he  must  have  hunio<l  sharply  from  the  base  of  the  teeth,  which  had  a 

a  "iH-cies  of  horse  long  siiKc  extinct,  while  the  lion,  decided   forward   thrust. 
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RATS  AND  FLEAS  AND  THE  BUBONIC  PLAGUE 

IN  CJJBA 


AMONG  the  secondary  results  of  the 
Spanish-American  war  none  is  perhaps 
of  greater  importance  than  the  progress  in 
sanitation  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  city  of  Havana.  A  description 
of  the  conditions  at  the  close  of  the  war 
reads:  **The  American  authorities  found  the 
dty  [Havana]  in  a  woefully  unsanitary  condi- 
tion.   The  streets  were  unswept,  garbage  was 


THE  FXEA  THAT  TRANSMITS  BUBONIC  PLAGUE 

piled  in  heap)s,  and  the  pavements  were  in  a 
miserable  condition.  The  existing  sewers 
were  in  some  places  completely  clogged,  and 
all  of  them  leaked,  contaminating  the  sur- 
rounding soil."  How  remarkably  sanitary 
conditions  have  advanced  since  then  is  e\d- 
dent  from  a  perusal  of  Sanidad  y  Beneficencia^ 
the  (^dal  bulletin  issued  monthly  at  Havana 
by  the  Health  Department  of  the  Cuban 
Republic.  In  this  volume  of  more  than  200 
pages,  large  octavo,  are  given,  besides  the 
ordinary  vital  statistics,  reports  on  analyses  of 
milk,  inspection  of  mosquito  larva;,  bacterio- 
logicd  work,  hygienic  examination  of  pupils 
in  the  public  schools,  the  extermination  of 
rats,  and  the  destruction  of  condemned  food- 
stuffs. From  yellow  fever,  that  former 
scourge  of  Havana,  not  a  single  death  has 
been  recorded  since  1908.  That  the  Depart- 
ment is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  importance 
of  its  duties,  is  shown  by  an  article  on  La 
Peste  Bubonica  (The  Bubonic  Plague)  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Juan  Guiteras,  the  energetic 
Director  of  Health  in  Havana,  who  describes 
the  vigorous  measures  taken  by  his  depart- 
ment. The  plague  was  introduced  into  Cuba 
during  the  past  summer  from  Porto  Rico,  in 


consequence,  as  Dr.  Guiteras  believes,  of  "  the 
delay  of  the  United  States  authorities  in 
recognizing  the  disease  there.  *  The  presence 
of  the  plague  in  Havana  was  first  conclusively 
noted  on  July  4,  in  a  patient  at  No.  i  Hospital ; 
and,  writing  on  August  3,  Dr.  Guiteras  states 
that  "  the  disease  has  been  confined  to  three 
individuals  and  three  city  blocks,  and  he  has 
every  reason  to  hope  that  it  will  end  there.*' 
He  bases  this  anticipation  on  the  fact  of  the 
^' early  commencement  of  the  campaign  of 
**deratization"  {^^ desratizacion^^)  and  fumi- 
gation of  buildings  known  to  be  infested  with 
rats."  That  rats  are  frequent  media  of  the 
transmission  of  the  plague  infection  has  long 
been  known.  In  the  present  case  Dr.  Gui- 
teras was  informed  **by  an  anonymous  letter 
of  the  existence  of  an  unusual  mortality 
among  the  rats  in  a  certain  district  of 
Havana"  about  the  same  time  as  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bubonic  plague.  InvestigaUon 
showed  *'that  this  mortality  was  not  due  to 
any  organized  attempt  to  destroy  the  rats; 
and  it  was  also  learned  that  two  cases  of  *  vio- 
lent sickness*  had  occurred  among  the  em- 
ployees of  the  provision  warehouses  in  which 
the  dead  rats  had  been  found."  These  two 
cases  died  at  the  hospital  within  a  few  days 
of  admission.  The  mortality  among  the 
rats  soon  afterward  ceased. 

Rats  are  not  the  only  sources  or  media  of 
infection  of  the  bubonic  plague:  fleas  are 
found  to  be  almost  as  dangerous.  The 
English  Commission  which  investigated  the 
bubonic  plague  epidemic  in  India  in  1902 
reported  that  "experience  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  flea,  particularly  Ptdex 
cheopis,  transmits  the  plague  infection." 
Dr.  Guiteras  in  Havana  is  able  to  corroborate 
this.  He  says :  "In  the  rats  examined  by  me 
in  Havana  the  Ptdex  cheopis  has  predomi- 
nated in  a  remarkable  degree  over  all  the 
other  kinds." 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the 
mortality  among  rats,  noticed  in  the  month 
of  June  in  Havana,  ceased  shortly  after  that 
time.  In  this  connection  the  following 
observ'ation  by  Dr.  Guiteras  is  interesting: 

In  various  tropical  cities  of  importance  there  has 
been  noticed  a  certain  periodicity  in  the  course  of 
the  epidemics  of  the  bubonic  plague.  This  period- 
icity has  been  characterized  principally  by  a  not- 
able diminution  of  the  disease  in  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August.  This  may  be  referred  to 
the  considerable  diminution  of  the  number  of  fleas 
in  man  and  the  animals  during  this  period. 
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ROMAIN   ROLLAND'S   LIFE  OF  MICHAEL 

ANGELO 

IN  a  corner  of   the   National   Gallery  of  celH — of  that  feverish,  proud  and  neurotic  Florence 

Scotland,    in    Edinburgh,    half-forgotten  which  was  the  prey  of  every  fbrm  of  fanaticism, 

J       M  J  .       1          •.          ^  Ju         •  •     1  which  was  agitated  by  every  form  of  social  or 

and  veiled  m  obscurity,  rest  the  original  wax  religious  hysteria,  where  everyone  was  a  free  man 

models  of  three  of  the  noblest  of  the  sculp>-  and  where  evervone  was  a  tyrant,  where  it  was  so 

tures  of  that  great  genius,  Michael  Angelo  good  to  live,  ancl  where  life  was  a  hell— of  that  city  of 

Buonarroti.     The  first  of  the  trio  is  the  seated  intelligent  intolerant  enthusiastic,  and  malignant 

II            roM*         jiij-j''*u               J4.U4.  Citizens  who  possessed  tongues  that  could  sting 

figure  of  Guihano  de  Medici  the  second  that  ^^^  minds  that  were  full  of  suspicion,  who  jeaJU 

of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,   and    the  third  the  ously  spied  one  another  and  tore  each  other  to 

Madonna  and  Child  known  as    "Charity."  pieces — that  city  where  there  was  no  room  for  the 

These  models  were  found  at  Sienna  in   1844  fr^mindof  Leonardo,  where  Botticelli  ended  in  the 

J                 J  4     t:»i                   u          u  r        4.U  deluded  mysticism  of  a  Scotch  Puntan;  where  the 

and  removed  to  Florence,  where,  before  the  goat-visaged,  ardent-eyed  Savonarola  ordered  his 

discovery  was  made  pubhc,   they  were  se-  monks  to  dance  around  a  bonfire  of  works  of  art 

cured    by    Sir    Hugh    Hume    Campbell    and  and  where  three  years  later  the  pile  was  raised  to 

placed  in  the  National  Gallery.     They  are  burn  the  prophet. 

battered    and    incomplete,    but    the    auto-  ^,           ,      .            ,.,^.^.11* 

graph  of  Michael  Angelo  is  there,  ferNid,  ,  p^^^  '^^}^^  ^ity  to  which  Michael  Angelo 

virile  and  ineffaceable.  belonged-Angelo  the  passionate,  frenzied^ 

George  Grey  Barnard,  our  American  Rodin,  terrible  genius,  at  once  weak  and  mighty  the 
tells  us  that  any  man  ^^-ith  an  active  mind  can  colossal  mountam  which  towered  above 
learn  by  proper  appUcation  to  make  a  statue,  the  Italy  of  the  Renaissance  and  whose  tor- 
just  as  he  may  learn  to  write  a  book  or  paint  tured  profile  we  see  far  away  m  the  sky. 
a  picture,  but  only  the  artist,  the  God-en-  ^^  the  outward  man  that  sheathed  this 
dowed  genius  may  create  a  work  of  art,  may  contradictory  spmt,  Rolland  wntes: 

so  pour  himself,  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  „              ,        ,.                    .       ,   .     .^      . 

:«*^^«,Ki^  ^..  ^;«^««r ♦!,«♦  ;f   u^^  «   i,v^  ^^  He  was  of  medium  stature,  broad-shouldered, 

into  marble  or  pigment  that  it  has  a  hf e  of  ^^        ,y  ^uilt,  and  muscular.     He  walked  with 

Its  own.     The  story  of  Pygmahon  and  Gal-  raised    head,  hollowed-out    back,  and    protnid- 

atea  means  just  this  to  the  discerning.     The  ing  stomach.    So  do  we  see  him  in  a  portrait 

artist  gives  life;  he  "makes  what  God  makes  hy  Francis  of  Holland— a  portrait  in  which  he  is 

UpoiTtv  "  represented   upright,   in   profile,   and   dressed   m 

Deauiy.                  ,    ,    .          -ar*  1      1     a        1  black:  a  Roman  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  a  piece 

Romain   Rolland   brings   Michael   Angelo  of  stuff  on  his  head  and  on  the  top  of  it,  well  pulled 

very  near  to  us.     It  is  always  open  to  ques-  down,  a  large  black  felt  hat.     He  had  a  round 

tion  if  the  actual  life  of  a  great  genius  with  skull,  a  square  forehead,  swollen  over  the  eyes 

«ii   :♦«   ^^«+,«^,Vf;^«c   fko*    «r^»^^o-  ^«    r-i^^-r^  ^nd  lined  with  wrinkles.     His  hair  was  black,  by 

all  Its  contradictions  that  appear  on  close  „^  ^^^^  ^^j^j^    disheveled  and  becurlcd.     H^ 

scrutiny,  ever  belongs  to  the  public.     Rolland  small,  sad,  strong  eyes  were  horn-colored,  varia- 

conquers  his   doubts  as  to  the  wisdom   of  ble,  and  speckled  with  yellow  and  blue.     His  big 

baring  the  whole  of  the  sad  life  of  Michael  straight  nose  with  a  bump  in  the  middle,  had  been 

XnaJn    tn    tbp    rpjiHi^r    and     crie'^'  "Truth  broken  by  a  blow  from  Toragiam  s  fist.     He  had 

Angelo    to    the    reader    and    cries,      irutn  ^       ,j^^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^1^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^  ^j  ^^ 

above   all   things— virile   truth   which   fash-  Ups,     His  mouth  was  delicate,  with  the  lower  lip 

ions  eternal  souls.     Its  breath  is  rough,  but  slightly    protruding.     Scanty   side-whiskers    and 

it  is  pure.     Let  us  bathe  our  anaemic  hearts  a  somewhat  thin,  cloven,  fawn-like  beard,  some 

in    it."     With    this    foreword,    the    curtain  four  or  five  inches  long^nfra 

T^,               •     ^v       •  I       xi_         X  and  protruding  cheekbones, 
rises  upon  Florence  in  the  sixteenth  century 

and  enter-Michael  Ajigelo  Buonarroti.  guch  was  the  face,  RoUand  tells  us,  of  the 

Let  us  see  him  as  Rolland  sees  him—m  a  ^        q£  ^asso,  the  face  of  a  man  who  ex- 

mirror  that  reflects  his  character  and  per-  perienced  great  glory  and  great  misfortunes, 

sonahty,  his  ongm,  his  associates— the  city  [j^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^,  hjs  beloved  Italy  deUv- 

that  he  loved:  ^^^^   jj^^.^    ^j^^    hands    of    barbarians,    who 

He  was  a  Florentine  citizen — of  that  Florence  lived  to  see  all  whom  he  loved  pass  away  and 

with  somber  palaces,  lanciform  towers,  dry,  undu-  ^.^^  ^t  the  end  of  his  life  saw  only  failure, 

latmg  hills  sharply  defined  against  a  deep  blue  sky  i«      «                 1  *  j     j^«4— ^,,^^    ««^    ,i««/- 

and  covered  with  little,  black  fusiform  cypresses  —^^      uncompleted    d^troyed  and   unac- 

and  a  silver  scarf  ol  olive  trees  which  move  like  the  complished     works.        Necessity     IS    some- 

waves  ol  the  sea — of  that  intensely  elegant  Flor-  times  the  archangel  of  genius.       If   Julius 

ence  where  the  pale,  ironic  face  of  Lorenzo  de  jj    ^hat  imperial  and  violent  Pope,  had  not 

Medici  and    Machiavelh  with   his  large  cunning  1    '       ^u            •          r  tm.-^u^^i   a..J^i^  ^^  o^rt-A 

mouth  used  to  meet  "La  Primavera^'  and  th?  ^^nt  the  genius  of  MichaeK\ngelo  to  ser\ e 

chlorotic,   pale,  golden-haired  Venuses  of  Botti-  his  own  personal  glonhcation,  we  should  not 
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has  broi^ht  me  —  Fate  has 
me,  and  the  hostehy  which 

lichael  Angelo's  poems  which 
intervals  throughout  his  life. 
Tt  addressed  to  his  friends — 
ind  beloved  lord "  for  whom 
a  passionate  and  exaggerated 

Bracd  and  the  intellectual 
thers  whom  he  honored  with 
friendship  dedicated  to  Cav- 

finest  lyric  poem  that  Italy 

produced    in    the   sixteenth 

century:" 

"With  your  beautiful  eyes  I 
see  a  gentle  light,  which  my  blind 
eyes  see  no  longer.  Your  feet  as- 
sist me  to  bear  a  load  which  my 
crippled  feel  can  support  no 
'  longer.  I  feel  that,  through  your 
mind.  I  am  raised  to  heaven.  My 
will  is  centered  in  your  will.  My 
thoughts  are  formed  in  your 
heart  and  m>'  words  in  your 
breath.     Abandoned  to  myself  I 


I  rlHDo,   he  was  consumed  with  ^^ 

ionaw  and   shame.  '  He   threw  '  THoiiiirr" 

himself  into  his  work,  put  into  (Lorenio  de  Medici) 

IT  all  his  useless  rai;c.      He  did 

not  ca^^■e  the  Medici  but  statues  rescmblinjt  his  despair.     When 

Idck  of  resemblance  in  his  portraits  of  Guiliano  and  Lorenzo  de 

Medici  was  pointed  out  to  him,  he  superbly  replied,  "Who  will 

«t  it  ten  centuries  hence?"     One  of  them  he  called  "Action"; 

The  other.  "Thought";   and  the  statues  of  the  pedestals  which 

icrmed  a    commentarj' — "Day"    and    "Night",    "Dawn"   and 

"Tn-ilight  "^express  all  the  exhausting  suffering  of  life  and  his 

diidaio  of  all  things. 

He  was  so  enslaved  by  himself  and  by  others  that  death 
ibme  seemed  desirable:  "To  die,  to  be  no  longer,"  he 
wrote,  "  No  longer  to  be  oneself.  To  break  away  from 
tbe  tyranny  of  things.  To  escape  from  the  hallucination 
t*(  oneself";  and  again,  "Woe  is  mel  In  all  my  past  I 
find  not  a  single  day  which  I  can  call  my  own."  .And 
yet  again  in  his  old  age,  "ThLs  is  the  end  to  which  art. 
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am  like  the  moon,  which  is  invisible  in  the  sky   beauty  has  charmed  the  more  tears  it  has  left.       It 
as  long  as  the  sun  shines."  would  have  been  better  had  I  never  been   born.  ** 

"If  ever  I  have  lived,  you  alone,  stone  -wtiich 
Three  of  the  funeral  epigrams  written  in  encloses  me  here,  know  it.    And  if  any  one  re- 

memory  of  Cecchmo  are  of  subUme  beauty  rprd'Thanhat'wS\^°.^^m?1^'^tho«g^ 
and  particularly  fitting  to  close  these  quo-  it  had  never  been." 

tations:  "  He  who  weeps  for  my  death,  bathing  my  l>oncs 

and  my  tomb,  hopes  in  vain  that  I  shall  nower  a.g^in 
*'  I  who  have  been  given  to  you  only  for  an  hour   like  a  winter  tree.     Dead  men  do  not  come    to 
have  been  given  over  to  death.     The  more  my   life  again  in  the  spring." 


RODIN,  THE  MICHAEL  ANGELO  OF  OUR  TIME 

IT  has  been  said  that  artists  are  the  most  wish  to  meditate,  to  contemplate,  to  dream ;     it 

partial    judges    on    earth.     Clahning    to  ^'^^^^  ^*?  f "J°y  Physically.    The  heights  and  the 

J,     ^,      a.t-       •  1     'x  •    xi.  1.  depths  of  truth  are  mdifferent  to  it;   it  is  content 

despise  theones,  as  a  rule  it  is  they  who  up-  ^o  satisfy  its  bodily  appetites.    Mankind   to-day 

hold  theory  calculated  to  glorify  and  justify  is  brutish— it  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  artists  are 

their  own  creations.  made.  Art,  moreover,  is  taste.    It  is  the  reflection  of 

This  frailty  of  the  artistic^mind  is  shown  the  artist's  heart  upon  all  the  obiects  that  he  creates 

.     1     •     4.U       T.  i.'  c  K  4.  It  is  the  smile  of  the  human  soul  Upon  the  house  and 

impressively  in  the  observations  of  Auguste  upon  the  furnishing.    It  is  the  cha™  of  thought  and 

Rodin,  the  great  French  sculptor,  set  forth  of  sentiment  embodied  in  all  that  is  of  use  to  man. 

in  the  semi-biographical  book  which  recently  But  how  many  of  our  contemporaries  feel    the 

appeared  in  Paris  under  the  comprehensive  necessity  of  taste  in  house  or  in  furnishing?     For- 

..*rr    /i  A    .  „        J-         4.   •   •        T>    J •   >        •  merly,  in  old  France,  Art  was  everywhere.      The 

title  "Art,'   and  contaimng  Rodin  s  views  gn^^lLt  bourgeois,  even  the  peasant,  made    use 

on  sculpture  and  pamtmg,  particularly  the  only  of  articles  which  pleased  the  eye.      Their 

former,  set  forth  by  Paul  Gsell.    The  English  chairs,  their  tables,  their  pitchers  and  their  pots 

version  of  this  volume,  translated  by  Mrs.  were^utiful.   To-day  Art  is  banished  from  cfail;y 

Ti       Ml     -r-  jj       ,      '^1.  Ml     4.     /•         •  1"^.    Peoplesay  that  the  useful  need  not  be  beaut i« 

Romilly  Fedden,»  with  many  illustrations  m  f^j.    aU  is  ugly,  all  is  made  in  haste  and  without 

half  tone  and  photogravure,  has  just  been  grace  by  stupid  machines.    The  artist  is  regarded 

brought  out  in  this  country.    M.  Gsell  tells  in  as  an  antagonist.    Ah,  my  dear  Gsell,  you  wish  to 

his  preface  about  a  conversation  with  Rodin  j?^  ^°^"  ^"  artist's  musing.    Let  me  look  at  you! 

.      X  •         £  rni      T^         i_         1   a^     .  You  really  are  an  extraordinary  man ! 

m  the  spring  of  1911.    The  French  sculptor 

then  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  art  was  dead.       An  estimate  of  Rodin,  apropos  of  the  ai>« 

"You   are  interested   in   art?"   he   said,  pearance  of  this  book  in  the  original  French, 

"You  are  an  odd  fellow.     It  is  an  mterest  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  O^^erretcAijcAe 

that  is  quite  out  of  date."  RundschaUy  Vienna,  from  the  pen  of  Franz 

To-day  artists  and  those  who  love  artists  seem  Serveas,  the  celebrated  German  litterateur, 

like  fossils.    Imagine  a  megatherium  or  a  diplodo-  novelist,  and  dramatic  critic.     Herr  Serveas 

cus  stalking  the  streets  of  Pans!    There  you  have  ^      also  evidently  been  talking  with  Rodin. 

the  impression  that  we  must  make  upon  our  con-  »t  ^i_         xl   j.   i.l      *i.  r  ^u      t:«    ^****- 

temporaries.    Ours  is  an  epoch  of  engneers  and  of  ^e  gathers  that  the  theory  of  the  t  rench 

manufacturers,  not  one  of  artists.    The  search  in  sculptor  is  briefly  this: 
modern  life  is  for  utility;   the  endeavor  is  to  im- 
prove existence  materially.     Every  day,  science        He  sees  in  art  naught  but  a  reproduction   of 

invents  new  processes  for  the  feeding,  clothing,  or  nature,  but  how  he  perceives  that  reproduction ! 

transportation  of  man;  she  manufactures  cheaply  Therein  lies  his  artistic  gift.    It  is  the  part  of  the 

inferior   products   in   order   to   give   adulterated  artist  to  discover  beauty  in  the  seemingly  ugly  and 

luxuries  to  the  greatest  number — though  it  is  true  to  reveal  it  in  his  work, 
that  she  has  also  made  real  improvements  in  all 

that  ministers  to  our  daily  wants.     But  it  is  no       This  German  wntercontmues: 
longer  a  question  of  spirit,  of  thought,  of  dreams.        ,,  1     .      r    1      i_-    •        -j         j  •      ,  - 
Art  is  dead.    Art  is  contemplation.    It  is  the  pleas-  ,   How  earnestly  he  feels  this  is  evidenced  m  his 
ure  of  the  mind  that  searches  into  nature  and  famous   Ft€«//e  Heaumtire    (She   who  made    the 
which  there  divines  the  spirit  by  which  Nature  Helmet),  based  on  a  ballad  of  Villon.    The  decrepit, 
herself  is  animated.     It  is  the  joy  of  the  intellect  h^^^  nude  figure  of  an  old  woman,  yet  a  genuine. 
which  sees  clearly  into  the  Universe  and  which  a  lofty  work  of  art— technically,  by  the  wonderful 
recreates  it,  with  conscientious  vision.    Art  is  the  symmetry  of  its  parts,  and  spuitually  by  the  ap- 
most  sublime  mission  of  man,  since  it  is  the  expres-  peahng  expression  of  truth  with  which   he   has 
sion  of  thought  seeking  to  understand  the  world  fV5?7^  ^.  human  bein^  and  lU  tragic  de.st my. 
and  to  make  it  understood.    But  to-day.  mankind  With  justice  may  Rodin  insist  that  only  that  which 
believes  itself  able  to  do  without  art.    It  does  not  possesses  no  character  is  ugly  in  art.    An  emaciated 
— John  the  Baptist      by   Donatello,  a  deformed 

»Art  by  Auinute  Rodin      Translated  from  tho  French  of  "nw^rf"  hv  Velawiiipz    an  old    worn-out  nf^a<&nnt^ 

Paul  Gsell  by  Mrs.  Romilly  Pedden.     Small.  Maynard  &  ,  ^^?.„      "^  veiazquez,  an  OIQ,  WOrn-OUt  peasant 

Oo.    250  pp.  by  Millet,  are  a  thousand-fold  finer  as  works  of 
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art  than  a  vacant  beauty  vacantly  painted  by 
a  fubionable  artist.  Outward  knowledge  la  by  no 
meaiu  rated  low  by  Rodin.  A  perfect,  a  sovereign 
cDomand  of  technique  is  with  him  an  indispcn- 
«ble  assumption  and  here  his  judgment  i»  very 
n)[on)u9.  Nevertheless,  he  regards  technique  as 
raerely  means  to  an  end.  Just  as  far  as  it  becomes 
u  end  in  itself  so  far  is  it  removed  from  the  real 
um>  of  art:  it  leaves  the  beholder  cold,  because  it 
!11^ing^  from  no  depth  of  feeling.  The  treatment 
■i  form,  therefore,  must,  with  all  its  perfection  of 
■orkmanship.  to  be  characterized  as  art,  be  abso- 
Imely  personal.  Anatomical  knowledge  alone  will 
xm  as  little  as  purely  technical  skill  to  endow 
i  body  with  life.  Whoever  contemplates  a  lorso  of 
Rodin's  will  feel  the  distinctly  personal  note  em- 
inaiing  from  posture  and  composition  in  these 
iKhaically  admirable  efforts.  Rodin,  who  in  the 
viperous  treatment  of  human  flesh  stands  supreme 
10-day.  is  keenly  appreciative  of  kindred  advantages 
in  nthcr  arti.sts. 

Rodin's  aim  is  to  reproduce  nature  faith- 
fully but  not  mechanically.  "In  doing  it  he 
briii)ts  the  whole  glow  and  impetus  of  his 
beinj;  to  bear." 

We  are  confronted  here  by  something  that  can 
DtiTber  be  taught  nor  learned.  All  is  genius,  skill. 
nnitcry.  To  transform  the  fleeting  into  the  en- 
fturiDg  BO  that  instead  of  being  rigid  it  becomes 
h)s«inci  with  life  and  motion,  requires  the  wondrous 
iatuition  of  a  creative  spirit.  This  artist  is  ani- 
nuied  by  a  commanding  impulse  to  spiritualize 
bis  works:  conscious  of  his  fidelity  to  Nature,  he 
f«U  )usti&e<]  in  following  other,  broader  impulses 
L>  Kell.  thus  enriching  his  creations.  This  appears 
r**n  more  palpable  in  what  he  says  about  por- 
iiaiiuie.  "The  sculptor  or  painter  must  seek  the 
■^mJ  behind  the  likeness  of  the  mask."  A  certain 
ny^ic  trait,  a  leaving  of  hidden  qualities  to  be 
Jivinrd,  characterize  him.  it  is  true,  as  compared 
tiHoudon'.i  sharply  illuminated  clearness.  Never, 
fwwever,  does  Rodm  bring  out  the  spiritual  at  the 
npensc  or  with  a  misapprehension  of  the  outward 
*niblance.  "To  produce  a  good  bust,"  he  con- 
lears.  "means  waging  a  hard  battle.''  And  the 
rarrowness  and  vanity  of  the  patron  are  not  the 
•aalkest  (actors  in  the  conflict. 

"  Painting,  sculpture,  literature,  music,  are  more 
dusely  allied  than  is  generally  believed."  A  critic 
objecting  to  Rodin's  Victor  Hugo  that  it  was  not 
lulpiure  l>ut  music,  reminding  one  directly  of 
J  symphony  of  Beethoven,  Rodin  remarkc<l  with 
»«gh:   "Would  to  Heaven  he  had  spoken  truly!" 

One  of  Rodin's  chiefest  aims  is  to  arouse  the 
iTAociation  of  ideas  in  the  beholder.  And  so  in 
*  portrait  the  face,  so  in  the  depiction  of  action 
the  body  should  "express  the  spirit  of  which  it  is 
ihcco\-er."  Take  his  "Centauress;"  even  technic- 
iHy  it  is  a  marvelous  production;  the  vehemence 
<if  the  rhythm  thrills  one.  Bui  solidity,  motion, 
di^'lhm  serve  here  to  express  the  loftiest  spiritu- 
ility — the  wailing,  desperate  effort  to  free  the  soul, 
i»  It  were,  from  the  bonds  of  bestiality.  It  is  a 
tymbol  of  mankind  in  general.  And  the  artist 
ifieaks  as  its  representative:  it  is  his  own  passion 
Jnd  lament  which  so  movingly  reveals  itself. 

The  writer  adds  that  he  is  not  blind  to  the 
l>ct  that  in  his  effort  to  express  the  spiritual 


Rodin  goes  too  far  at  times,  straying  into 
subtleties.  When,  for  example,  he  depicts 
"Contemplation"  ("La  pensee")  by  a  sor- 
rowing, pensi\-e  female  head  issuing  from  an 
unchiseled  block  of  marble — explaining  that 
this  bodilessmrss  is  to  suggest  the  incapacity 
of  speculation  for  acti\e,  vivid  life — we  feel 
the  chill  of  gay  theory  instead  of  a  lively 
emotion.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that  Rodin 
resorts  to  such  devices.  The  head  itself, 
moreover,  if,  appcalingly  beautiful  and  elo- 
quently expresses  in  itself  what  the  artist 
wished  to  convey.  This  meaning  is  thus  set 
forth  by  the  writer  in  the  .Austrian  Re\iew 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted: 

How  little,  in  fad,  he  requires  such  affectation 
of  mystery  to  express  the  vita  conlem^aliva  \» 
evidenced  by  his  monumental  figure, "  Le  Penwur." 
The  thorough  transfusion  of  plastic  art  with  fancy 
and  emotion  is  what  Rodin  aims  at  and  so  often 
succeeds  in,  in  a  highly  individual  way.  This  it 
is  that  gives  his  work  its  incomparable  character. 
And  mingled  with  it  is  a  kind  of  religious  element, 
a  touch  of  the  inexpres.siblc  which  hovers  about 
his  masterpieces.  .\s  he  finely  says;  "Mystery  is 
like  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  art  are  Iwthed."  It  is  the  melting  con- 
tours, the  shy  emergence  of  forms,  which  not 
rarely  links  his  works  with  painting.  One 
may  doubt  whether  this  mingling  of  two  kinds 
of  art  would  be  enduringly  beneficial;  aliovc 
all,  whether  it  should  be  held  up  for  imitation; 
but  with  Rodin  the  witching  charm  of  .■such 
creations  is  irresistible.  Here  the  spiritual  is 
ipietcly  blended  with  the  material^thc  spirit 


has  W 


;  flesh. 
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SHALL  WE  CRUCIFY  MUSIC? 

UNDER   this  interrogative  caption   Mr.  language,    this    means    that    music    appeals    to 

Arthur    FarweU    in    Musical    America  many  totally  dififerent  senses  and  faculties;  the 

,^,^           u.^             ..  motion  sense  as  well  as  the  emotion  sense;  the 

discusses  what  he  terms     the  emotion  super-  sense  of  sight  as  well  as  the  sense  of  hearing; 

stition  "  concerning  Music.    A  recent  writer,  to  mental  enjoyment  of  various  sorts,  irrespective 

he  says,  in  trying  to  make  out  a  good  case  for  of  any  emotional  appeal. 
the  advancement  of  public  music,  asserted 

that  "the  appeal  of  the  best  music,  to  be  Mr.  FarweU  believes  that  if  there  is  any 
sure,  is  emotional  rather  than  intellectual—  one  message  more  clearly  defined  than  an- 
as if  it  were  necessarily  and  only  in  those  two  other  in  the  pages  of  this  book  it  is  that 
hopelessly  insufficient  and  jaded  terms  music-  "music  is  no  bondslave  of  emotion,  but  that 
ally  considered,  that  the  definition  of  music's  it  serves  the  himian  consciousness  in  an  ex- 
appeal  is  to  be  looked  for!  These  are  the  traordinary  variety  of  ways."  Thus,  to  give 
two  arms  of  the  cross  upon  which  we  are  illustration: 

crucifying  music  today,  in  oiu-  failure  to  see  ^  ,  .  ^  .,  ,  .  t^  .  • 
,  ^^1.  r  u  *  •  •  >»  TiT  1?  II  •  One  observer  experiments  upon  plays  With  his 
the  truth  of  what  music  is.  Mr.  FarweU  is  t^^^j  imagery."  Aiiother  sees  changing  scenes- 
inclined  to  think  that  the  emotion  supersti-  a  ball,  a  pageant,  a  stage-lady.  One  feels  a  strong 
tion  arose  through  Richard  Wagner,  "the  tendency  to  move  his  head  with  the  music,  or  to 
most  emotional  musician  who  ever  lived/'  vocalize.    Another  finds  his  pleasure  in  calling  up 

J       L       an       «ii     ^'  II      ^f4.  J  ^       1  the  scene  m  which  he  last  heard  the  same  composi- 

and  who,  "hke  aU  especially  gifted  people  .i^^^   Still  another  sees  the  pitch  outline  in  graphic 

before  the  public,  talked  up  the  particular  form.    Others  alternate  between  excitement  and 

qualities  of  his  own  gifts."     It  is  Mr.  Far-  repose.    Some  find  a  purely  analytical  enjoyment, 

well's  opinion  that:  ^."d  others  again  find  a  * 'symbolistic"  interpreta- 

^                    '  tion  of  the  music.    These  are  but  a  few  of  a  vast 

Wagner's  was  the  emotional  age  of  music,  and  ""^ber  of  the  results  recorded,  and  which  are 

we  are  iust  beginning  to  jfrope  our  way  out  of  it  K^ven  in  g^eat  detail. 

Wagner  did  precisely  the  right  thing.     He  lived  ,   Mr.  Weld  experimented  only  with  isolated  audi- 

his  own  musical  age  more  fullv  than  any  other  t"""^*  f 'l^  therefore  makes  no  contribution  to  the 

man.     But  ours  is  a  different  musical  age,  just  as  knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  qualities  of  the 

Wagner's  was  ^  different  musical  age  from  Bee-  appeal  of  music  to  people  in  the  mass,  which  often, 

thoven's  ^^^  "°"*  arousing  emotions,  acts  as  a  powerful 

solvent,  reducing  or  equalizing  the  stress  of  emo- 

^      _          „  .            .  .                  1        1      J  tions  already  present  and  producing  a  condition 

Mr.  FarweU  is  careful  to  say  that  he  does  of  repose  or  quiet  exaltation.    A  woman  who,  with 

not  decry  emotionalism  in  music  "for  the  her  little  paralyzed  daughter,  has  attended  every 

sake  of  an  anaemic  spiritually."     He  believes  Summer  concert  in  Central  Park  for  three  years 

•      «««^^   ^^A  ui^^A^A   ^-v^^f.-^^oi   ^^Tx^^ooi^r,  said  to  me  last  September,    *When   I   hear  this 

m     good  red-blooded  emotional  expression  music  I  forget  all  my  troubles." 

as  one  of  music  s  normal  and  healthy  func- 
tions." He  has  "  no  use  for  '  inteUectuality '  j^  m^.  Farwell^s  opinion,  the  results  which 
m  music,  however  much  he  may  demand  true  Mr.  Weld  obtained  *'  only  bear  out  what  every 
inteUect  m  a  composer."  one  to-day  must  know  if  he  will  but  look  hon- 
A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Harry  Porter  Weld  gstiy  mto  his  own  mind  and  heart,"  namely, 
of  Clark  Umversity  sent  Mr.  FarweU  a  copy  "that  music  touches  him,  or  may  touch  him,  as 
of  his  brochure  "An  Expenmental  Study  m  broadly  and  variously  as  he  himself  touches 
Musical  Enjoyment,  which  the  latter  criti-  Ljfg  ^  pfom  this  inclusiveness  of  appeal  it  is 
cizes  somewhat  incisively.  On  Uiis  point  he  ^ut  a  step  to  the  sum  total  of  music's  eflFect 
continues  in  tiiese  words:  upon  ^^le  individual.    Mr.  FarweU  concludes 

His  [Mr.  Weld's]  method  consisted  in  having  his  paper  with  this  appeal: 
•  a  variety  of  compositions  played  before  a  number 

of  persons,  taken  individually;    in  taking  records  Then  let  us,  in  America,  take  a  step  forward, 

of  breathing  and  muscular  reaction,  and  in  ob-  and  rid  ourselves  of  this  outworn,  cramping  and 

taining  detailed  introspective  descriptions  of  their  egre^ous  falsehood,  that  music  is  fundamentally 


nothing  unusual  or  novel  about  them — they  are  the  whole  Man,  physical,  mental,  spiritual,  real 
such  as  any  of  us  would  give  in  relating  our  own  and  icieal.  Let  us  take  music  down  from  the  cross, 
experiences  in  listening  to  music.  The  important  Let  us  strike  the  shackles  from^  it,  in  our  thought, 
matter  is  that  we  should  take  notice  of  them  and  and  give  it  light  and  air  and  liberty,  that  it  may 
open  our  minds,  with  simplicity,  to  what  they  stand  forth,  without  apology,  in  its  rightful  ma- 
mean.  For  they  sound  the  death  knell  of  the  tena-  jesty,  all-human  in  its  message — a  mighty  power 
cious  superstition  that  music  is  primarily  emotional  for  the  interpretation  and  the  upiiftment  of 
in   its  appeal     ....     Translated   into  human  life. 


Number  of 

Years 

strikes 

1^95 — 1904  vearly 

176 

1905' 

I3»995 

1906 

6.114 

1907 

3.573 

1908 

892 

1909 

340 

1910 

222 

1911 

422 
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WHAT  DOES  THE  STRIKE  SIGNIFY  TO 

THE  WORLD? 

THE  most  significant  event  of  recent  times  economic  immobility  roused  herself  and  gave  evi- 

fa  the  re-awakenine  of  the  labor  move-  ^^nce  of  enormous  growth.    The  most  remarkable 

^  .    T»       •  i^   XT  •  _x'  1  part,  however,  is  not  the  increase  m  the  number  of 

Dicnt  m  Russia,  says.G.  Naumov  m  an  article  strikes,  but  in  the  number  of  strikers.     Evidently 

m  the  Savremenny  Mir  (St.  Petersburg) :  the  strikes  involve  greater  masses.   Same  is  notice- 

lu'j-t.  ^ble  in  other  countries,  particularly  in  France 
It  seemed  it  had  been  securely  buned  m  the  ^here  the  increase  in  the  number  of  strikes  is  also 
grave-Uke  silence  of  'pacification,  and  that  only  very  considerable:  in  the  period  of  1890-8  an 
the  most  incurable  optimists  could  talk  about  its  average  of  379  strikes,  in  1899-1907—855.  But 
fy^  being  resuscitated.  Yet  for  some  time  past  more  rapidly  grew  the  number  of  strikers  (from 
the  labor  movement  has  been  again  before  us  in  all  71,961  to  214,660,  and  the  average  from  190  to 
«$  immensity.  The  government  statistics--alas!  250).  In  little  Belgium,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
wf  have  no  other— furnishes  this  picture  of  the  de-  j^aly,  everywhere  we  meet  with  the  same  phenome- 
xekipment  of  the  strike  movement:  non,  everywhere  the  same  growth  of  strikes,  their 

proportions,  duration,  everywhere  we  find  the  ap- 

Slrikers    P^^^^^^^^  ^^  the  newest  weapon  in  the  struggle,  the 

000   ^o^*^"^"^*    ^^^  ^^^  ^*ws  ^^  capitalistic  development 

86^  000   ^^*  everywhere  with  a  striking  similarity.     They 

t't/^b^/^   createeverywhere  the  same  problems  and  the  same 

I?^'^    methods  of  their  solution. 
740,000 

176,100       According  to  Mr.  Naumov,  the  high  cost 

46,600  ^f  li\dng  is  one  cause  of  the  strike  movement. 

256,300  He  says: 

Stating  that  the  above  figures  are  notabso-  ,. '^^?>,,"°  country  that  has  not  suffered  within 
,.,        ^       .    .t  a.^1-**        the  last  fifteen  years  from  what  is  known  as     the 

lutely  correct,  the  government  not  having  in-  i^jg^  cost  of  living."    This  is  being  felt  most  keenly 

daded  great  numbers  of  strikers  in  different  by  the  workingmen.    The  wages  during  the  past 

trades,  derks,  etc.,  the  writer  continues:  decade  have  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  rise  in  the 

prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life.    In  England,  dur- 

The  rise  of  the  strike  movement  coincided  with  mg  the  f)eriod  from  1900-08,  pay  increased  only 

tl*  great  drama  in  the  English  coal  industry  ....  1.2  per  cent.,  while  the  prices  of  commodities  rose 

This  gave  the  government  newspapers  reason  to  2.8  per  cent.  .  .  .  France  furnishes  a  similar  pic- 

ittribate  the  movement  to  English  influence.  .  .  .  ture.  .  .  .  Germany  and  the  United  States,  where 

Not   belittling    the    significance   of    the    English  industrial   development   is  enormous  and   trade- 

trike,  it  can  be  conceded  that  it  has  exercised  unionism  highly  organized  and  very  active,  also 

some  influence,  because  conditions  in  Russia  were  present  a  conflict  between  the  purchasing  powers  of 

ripe,  because  the  same  forces  that  were  at  work  in  the  working  class  and  the  feverish  rise  of  the  cost 

England  also  affected  Russia.     And,   really,  the  of  living.     The  workman  cannot  live  on  his^  old 

Ftnke  of  the  English  coal  miners  is  not  an  isolated  wage;  he  is  forced  to  insist  uix)n  its  increase,  if  he 

fart.    It  is  only  a  link  in  the  chain  of  analogous  does  not  want  to  degrade  still  lower,  to  sink  to  the 

e^Tuts,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  this  century,  social  bottom. 
Tbc  economic   struggle   having  affected   all   the 

states  of  Europe,  one  after  another,  must  have       Another  yet  deef)er  cause  of  the  move- 
inevitably  reached  Russia  also.  .  .  .  Because  the  ment,  the  WTiter  thinks,  is  what  he  calls  the 
|orial  conditions  which  determine  the^^  growing  intensity  of  labor.     The  workmen 
w  general  alike  both  in  Russia  and  the  rest  of  the  ^      ,    .  1   'a^   j  ^     ^1.   •       ^         ^  •* 
w^  are  being  exploited  to  their  utmost  capacity, 

rapidly  wear  out  and  their  places  are  taken 
It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  "we  are  liv-  by  fresh,  new  hands. 

ing  through  a  period  of  imusual  intensifica-      vr  .     u       •  v      a  c     k    ,.        .>  *.^« 

..        r  ^i_  *      ^         in       J  i_       £T  Yet  when  Visiting  America,  Sombart  was  aston- 

tion  of  the  economic  struggle     and  he  offers  jshed  at  the  intensity  of  American  labor  which 

as  proof  "the  direct  testimony  of  statistical  turns  workmen  into  invalids  at  the  age  of  40-45. 

data  compiled    for   the   greatest   European  Now  this  becomes  a  general  thing  in  Europe.    And 

smgg^»»  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  largest  concerns  fix 

an  age  limit  for  their  employee,  taking  him  in  his 

Take  Germany,  the  first  country  in  point  of  tender  years  and  throwing  him  out  like  a  torn  rag 

economic  progress.    The  number  of  strikes  in  Ger-  at  forty.    Need  we  say  what  an  immense  change  it 

maii>'  from  1,200  in  1899  rose  to  2,113  in  1910,  and  produces  m  the  life  of  the  working  class,  how  it 

the  number  of  strikers  from  99,300  to  155,600.  changes  all  his  family  relations,  how  it  promotes 

But  the  economic  struggle  is  not  limited  to  strikes;  unemployment  by  prolonging  it?     Does  not  this 

there  were  also  lock-outs,  which  having  numbered  Partly  explain  the  growing  interest  in  insurance  of 

only  28  in  1899  increased  to  1,115  after  11  years,  workmen  against  invalidism  and  old  age  evinced 

In   Germany^s    neighbor,    Austria-Hungary,    the  by  European  bourgeoisie? 

wunber  of  strikes  has  increased  from  303  in  1900  ^^mi          -.i.                      r  ^1.                ^     «.  *u^ 

(105,128  strikers)  to  580  in  1909  (176,789  strikers).  ^^^ill  another  cause  of  the  movement  the 

EvTcn  England  whkh  seemed  congealed   in  her  writer  sees  in  the  vast  aggregation  of  indus- 
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trial  capital  in  few  hands.    "Having  buried  Russia  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  strike 

the  freedom  of  competition,  the  bourgeois  movement  are  the  same,  aggravated  by  the 

introduces  in  its  place  industrial  monopK)ly  eflFortsof  the  employers  to  "reduce  the  condi- 

which  makes  the  manufacturer  the  master  of  tion  of  the  workingmen  to  the  standard  of 

the  situation."  the  ante-revolution  period,   to  re-establish 

Mr.  Naumov  concludes  by  saying  that  in  the  order  of  the  *dear  old  days.' " 


MONGOLIA  IN  RUSSIA'S  GRIP 

AT    this    time    of    writing    revolution    is   ing  a  counter  revolution  in  Mongolia,  and  recog- 
rampant  in  inner  MongoUa.    The  homes  "'^'"?  *■»«  independence  of  the  latter  dependeno- 

-  S  .  ,  ^  1  .  a. I- 1  I  Russian  newspapers  are  now  publishing  reports  of 
of  peace-loving  people  are  bemg  ruthlessly  negotiations  witlTthe  new  Mongolian  government 
destroyed,  peasants  are  being  slaughtered  by  for  railway  and  other  concessions.  Russia  has 
thousands,  and  prisoners  of*  war  are  being  served  emphatic  notice  on  the  new  Chinese  Re- 
decapitated  by  the  score.  In  the  opinion  of  PH^^*^^"  Government  that  she  will  not  tolerate  the 
^-t  ^  II  !•/-  J  ^  •  J  A  xu  dispatch  of  any  armed  force  into  Mongolia,  to 
those  well  quahfied  to  judge  correctly,  these  restore  the  dependency  to  its  old  allegiance.  In 
conditions  are  greatly  to  the  liking  of  Russia,  other  words,  Mongolia  is  from  now  on  to  be  con- 
It  is  even  asserted  that  that  iX)wer,  in  order  sidered  as  an  independent  state,  and  whatever 
to  further  her  own  schemes  of  railway  exten-  concessions  are  secured  from  the  Mongolian 
r  X  J  a.1-*  a.  1  A*  rryy  Govemment  at  Urga  must  therefore  hold  eood. 
sion,  fostered  this  counter-revolution.    The  *  ^ 

Far  East^n  Review  (Shanghai  and  Manila),       ^he  same  writer  maintains  that,  although 
a  generaUy  well-mformed  and  impartial  pub-  r^^j^  j^  ^j^^  ^^,        ^^^  ^    ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

hcation,  says,  editorially,  on  this  situation:  pendence  of  Mongolia  is  recognized,  neither 

The  average  unprejudiced  observer,  Chinese  or  Japan  nor  any  European  power  is  in  a  posiUon 
foreign,  believes  that  Russia,  anxious  to  secure  to  protest  senously  against  this  open  attack 
freedom    to   build    the    long-talked-of    Kiakhta-   upon  the  integrity  of  China,  while,  as  for  the 

^r^(SL^^Th"eir'i^(k'^  United  States,  he  says:  "America,  whose 
obj^t^'Sf  Uablishing^Vr^ff  Is  thl  ^ramount  l^^f^i  support  might  have  benefited  China, 
power  in  Mongolia.  IS  debarred  from  protestmg  agamst  a  situa- 
tion which  had  the  Panama  Canal  episode 
In  the  same  issue,  under  the  caption  "The  as  a  precedent.'' 
Rape  of  Mongolia,"  a  writer  who  apparently  Russia  now  having  a  clear  field  for  the 
condemns  the  United  States  Govemment  for  prosecudon  of  her  policy  of  Mongolian  ex- 
its dealings  with  Colombia  in  the  Panama  pansion,  public  interest  is  anxiously  awaiting 
Canal  matter,  suggested  that  Russia  has  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  conditions.  The 
taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  American  book,  and  ^«''  Eastern  Review  says: 

has  even  "gone  the  United  States  one  better.''  „      .                              r  ,.    r 

Wp  rpaH'  Russian  newspapers  are  full  of  a  great  scheme 

we  reaa.  ^^  ^^^^  Moscow  with  Peking  by  means  of  a  new 

railway  through  Mongolian  territory,  and  add  that 
When  the  United  States  finally  withdrew  from  the  Russian  premier  has  promised  to  guarantee  the 
the  protracted  and  unsuccessful  negotiations  with  interest  on  the  capital  needed  for  its  construction, 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  for  the  purchase  of  the  This,  without  consulting  China's  wishes,  pro- 
Panama  Canal  strip,  the  state  of  Panama  revolted  claims  to  the  world  that  Russia  now  arrogates  to 
and  seceded  from  Colombia  and  declared  its  inde-  herself  the  sole  right  to  construct  railways  throueh 
pendence.  America  immediately  recognized  the  Mongolia,  and  by  the  act  of  guaranteeing  the 
new  government,  and  then  opened  the  negotiations  interest  on  the  cost  of  these  lines  foreshadows  her 
resulting  in  the  purchase  of  the  present  Canal  ultimate  annexation  of  the  territory. 
Zone.    America  little  thought  that  it  had  created 

a  precedent,  that  might  be  invoked  by  other  The  anti-expansion  element  in  Russia  does 

powers  in  other  parts  of  the  world    to  justify  the  ^  f            ^j^     construction  of  the  proposed 

acquisition  of  concessions  considered  vital  to  their  ^.^          ,.       ,.          ^i.  «x,mv  *  v*   w*u  i^iv/pv^acvi 

national  expansion.    It  would  seem  that  Russia,  Mongohan  Imes;  but  Amencan,  French,  and 

profiting  by  the  lesson  taught  by  America,  has  gone  German  financiers  are  said  to  have  OJ>ened 

her  one  better,  and  when  she  found  that  it  was  im-  negotiations  with  the  Russian  Government 

f^^!^^  .^2a  ''^?"'  ^'""^  '^^  ^a'""^^  Govertiment  f^^  the  work.    Russia  has  evidently  taken  the 

the  coveted  railway,  mining  and  commercial  nghts  r.     .      .         ,  j^i-  ^-  w   *^^ 

in  Mongolia,  she  availed  herself  of  the  situation  ^rst    step    towards    the    annexation    of    the 

caused  by  the  general  revolution  by  indirectly  aid-  territory. 


SOME   REPRESENTATIVE   FICTION 


TpHIS  month  the  new  novels  fill  our  bookshelves — 
the  novel  with  a  purpose,  the  feminist  novel, 
the  socialistic  brand,  the  novel  whose  artistry  justi- 
aes  its  existence,  the  novel  that  is  just  a  novel 
■rith  no  aims  or  pretensions,  and,  rather  scatter- 
iagh'i  a  new  and  distinctly  American  type, — the 
oftW-like  society  novel  in  which  it  is  understood 
DO  lealism  is  attempted.  Th^re  is  the  Beautiful 
IMncrss  and  the  Fairy  Prince  and  the  Villain  all 
nestled  in  phrases  as  soft  as  cotton  wool;  there  Is 
itw  same  dainty  puppet  show  disguised  and  sweet- 
tord  (o  taste  that  has  lured  the  "Weary  Giant" 
reader  since  books  were  made. 


which,  to  tall  back  on  the  phrase  of  our  beloved 
Pepj-s,  is  "mighty  diverting," — a  quality  not  to 
be  ughtly  considered  in  these  days  when  gentle 
diiTTtisefnents  have  been  banished  by  noisy 
pleasures.  Yet  from  one  of  our  contemporaries 
comes  the  complaint  that  Aristide  is  "loo  joyous;" 
likewise  a  reproof  to  the  author,  that  he  has 
ioatched  Aristide  from  the  monthly  magazines 
and  sent  him  forth  to  divert  and  amuse  from  the 
security  of  solid,  board  covers.  Aristide  is  a  lov- 
able, cheerful  vagabond  who  prances  and  ambles 
ind  gallops  through  amazing  adventures  and  more 
than  thii^  hundred  pages.  He  is  a  kind  of  straw 
man  stuffed  with  airy  imagination,  as  companion' 
able  as  an  amiable  scare-crow,  as  improbable  as 
the  Arabian  nights  and  because  improbable  no 
lr»  delightful.  He  tells  you  how  tlower^^  sing  and 
■  hat  color  there  is  in  the  notes  of  birds  and  how  a 
ram&eld  laughs  and  how  the  face  of  a  woman  who 
luves  can  outdazzle  the  sun.  He  brings  you  the 
'-harm  of  an  impossible  Bohemia;  his  follies  recom- 
mend him  to  you  and  only  when  he  tries  an  exit 
of  pFopriet>;  via  a  wife,  an  adopted  child  and  a 
villa  at  Chislehurst.  does  he  strain  the  leash  of 
your  credulity.  .Aristide  must  have  disappeared 
ind  bi-e-n  hastily  replaced  by  a  conventional  mas- 
'luerader  who  (to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  author) 
ended  Aristide's  ex-entfut  career.  We  would  like 
13  ask  Mr.  Locke  a  searching  question:  Is  he 
;iuite  truthful  when  he  brings  the  odor  of  domestic- 
ity lo  crown  the  sum  of  Aristide's  ingenious  and. 
.unazing  adventures? 

Among  the  current  French  novels  in  tran^ation, 
quite  the  finest  and  most  idyllic  is  Ren6  Bazin's 
"Davidee  Birol,"  (Scribncrs)  a  powerful  protest 
against  the  skepticism  of  the  French  bourgeoisie 
iud  the  sordid,  unromantic  conception  of  the  mar- 
riage bond.  Mile,  Davidee,  the  ^oung  staic- 
te«her  of  the  Department  of  Maine  et  Loire, 
iymbolizes  the  green  herb  of  idealism  that  finds 
iusteoance  in  the  soil  of  religion  in  the  countn- 
«iio»e  sun  is  still  obscured  by  the  shadow  of  Vol- 
taire. Davidee  has  been  educated  without  a  re- 
Ugion  and  without  a  God.  That  whrch  she  cannot 
understand,  she  terms  the  "Unknowable."  When 
ihe  comes  face  to  face  with  the  actual  experiences 
of  life,  sorrow  teaches  her  of  God,  the  children 
point  their  small  hands  unerringly  toward  Him, 
»nd  at  the  last  Love  brings  her  to  the  realization 
thai  go  whither  we  will,  we  cannot  escape  Him. 


not  breed  a  splendid  race  by  teaching  in  the 
schools  that  we  must  dissociate  our  ethics  from 
our  metaphysics  or  that  morality  is  simply  a  social 
phenomenon,  or  that  the  Nature  of  God  is  "an 
infinitely  abstract  question  remote  from  human 
conduct."  Bazin  writes  with  extraordinary  fluid- 
ity and  great  breadth  of  vision.  The  translation 
by  Mary  Frost  is  excellent:  she  preservn*  the  deli- 
cacy and  limpidness  of  phrase  that  ischaracterisijo 
of  Bazins  style. 

Quite  a  different  sort  is  Anatole  France's  "At 
The  Sign  of  the  Reine  Pedauque,"  now  offered  in 
an  English  translation  with  an  introduction  by 
William  Locke.  It  was  published  in  1893,  the  au- 
thor's forty-ninth  year,  and  "marks  the  floo<l- 
tidcof  his  genius  when  his  imaginative  power  at  its 
brightest  came  into  conjunction  with  the  full  ripe- 
ness of  his  scholarship."  After  the  manner  of 
Rabelais,  enlivened  by  the  plaj-ful  magic  1^  .spirits 
of  fire  and  air,  France  relates  episodes  that  are 
concerned  with  the  education  as  a  Latinist,  of 
Elme-Lau rent- Jacques,  "whose  father  kept  a  cook 
shop  in  the  RueSt.  Jacques  at  the  sign  of  the  Reinc 
Pedauque  and  whose  feet  as  one  knows  were 
webbed  after   the  fashion  of  ducks  and   geese." 

No  writer  is  at  once  so  personal  and  so  impersonal, 
at  once  human  and  super-human.  He  writes,  as 
George  Moore  has  said,  with  the  "whole  man," 
yet  he  is  so  much  the  artist  and  lover  of  beauty 
that  he  does  not  offend.    Maltre  Jerome  Coignard, 
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world  of  tOBS'pots  and  trulls  and  rufllcrs"  but 
this  is  only  a  literary  adventure — prompting  o( 
the  imps  of  unrest  that  trouble  the  brains  of  phil- 
osophers, "shining  through  all  is  the  Dian  himself, 
loving,  merciful,  tender,  and  warm." 


that  author's  delightful  bits  of  description-  It 
has  to  do  with  tne  love  of  .Donald,  a  youn^ 
author,  for  a  girl  whom  he  first  admires  as  hu 
hears  her  read  her  graduating  essay  at  the  col- 
lege commencement.  During  his  courtship,  he 
writes  a  novel,  and  ^ivea  the  girl  to  understand 
that  she  figures  prominently  in  it.  She  is  grieved 
and  remonstrates  with  him,  but  he  insists  that  he 
must  remain  master  of  his  own  work.  And  his 
firmness  in  thb  particular  finally  aids  him  in  win- 
ning the  girl's  love.  The  story  takes  its  name  from 
a  little  Lronze  statuette  belonging  to  Donald, 
which  is  the  subject  of  a  rather  silly  practical 
joke.  If  might  be  wished  thai  Mr.  Allen  hail 
devoted  n:ore  attention  to  the  central  idea  of 
the  story — the  conflict  between  Donald's  lo%f 
and  his  desire  to  write  about  the  girl  against 
her  will — yet  wc  cannot  ic^ret  the  space  that 
he  gives  to  descriptive  wntine;  in  particular, 
his  little  picture  of  New  York  in  midsummer  is 
excellent. 

Miss  Mary  Johnston's  "The  Long  Roll "  was  an 
iirportant  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
Civil  War;  ''Cease  Firing"  (Houghton  Mifflin) 
is  of  even  greater  value.  This  is  the  second  and 
final  volume  of  Miss  Johnston's  great  work,  deal- 
ing with  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  the  battles  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  Wilderness,  and  Thunder  Run,  and 
ending  with  the  entry  of  the  Federal  troops  intu 
Vicksburg.  Beauregard,  Lee,  Sherman,  and  Grant 
are  presented  graphically  and  with  scrupulous  re- 
gard for  historical  accuracy-  This  accuracy  is  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Miss  Johnston; 
jAUES  LANE  ALLEN  slie  Is  Strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  South,  but 

(Autfaai  of  "  The  Heroine  in  BrDnce"  and  of  muny  she  never  allows  her  partisanship  to  lead  her  into 

KenCuFky  stories)  mis-statement.     The  love  romances  begun  in   the 

.  ,  previous  book  are  continued  in  this,  and  several  in- 

a  priest  and  a  rascal,  who  falls  from  grace  with  teresting  new  historical  characters  are  iniroduccd. 

adorable  intention;    an  easy  philosopher,  in  love  It   seems  unfair  to  call   this  work  a   "historical 

with  the  eternal  riddle  of  life,  who  mocks  and  wor-  novel "  for  that  term  has  been  applied  to  the  flim- 

ships    with    equal    lustiness — who    but    Analole  siest  of  romances.    "Cease  Firing"  takes  its  place 

France  could  have  commended  him  to  our  affec-  with  "The  Long  Roll"  as  the  most  vivid  account 

tions?     And  who  could  have  written  with  such  of  the  Civil  War  in  existence;  it  belongs  to  history 

delicious  fancy  of  cabalisin  and  Salamanders  and  and  it  belongs  to  literature. 
Nymphs  and  Sylphs?    "  Happily,"  says  Monsieur. 

d'Astarac  at  the  Reine  Pedauque,  "a  great  many  The  drama,  instead  of  literature,  is  the  career  of 
are  born  from  the  union  of  men  with  the  spirits  of  the  chief  figure  in  Mrs.  Mary  Austin's  "A  Woman 
(he  air.  And  such  are  clever  and  beautiful.  Thus  of  Genius  '  (Doubleday).  It  may  safely  be  said 
were  born  the  giants  spoken  of  by  Hesiod  and  that  had  George  Moorenever  written  "The  Mum- 
Moses.  Thus  was  born  Pythagoras  whom  the  mer's  Wife,"  this  book  would  have  taken  a  differ- 
Salamandcr,  his  mother,  endowed  wiih  a  golden  ent  form.  Olivia  Lattimore  i?  convinced  that  she 
ihigh.  Thus  was  born  Alexander  the  (Jreat,  said  can  act.  Her  theatrical  efforts  shock  her  nei^h- 
lo  be  the  son  of  Olymplas  and  a  serpent.  Scipio-  bors  in  Taylorsville,  Ohianna,  but  eventually  give 
African  us,  An  stomenes'of  Messenia,  Julius  Ciesar,  her  great  wealth  and  international  fame.  In  the 
Porphyry,  the  emperor  Julian,  who  reestablished  pursuit  of  this  fame,  she  becomes  "emancipated" 
the  worship  of  fire,  abolished  by  Conslanline  the  of  most  conscientious  scruples,  and  live*,  the 
Apostate,  Merlin  the  Wizard,  born  of  a  Sylph  and  author  would  have  us  believe,  a  very  gay  life, 
a  nun,  daughter  of  Charlemagne;  St.  'Thomas  The  book  is  in  part  a  criticism  of  the  moral  narrow- 
Aquinas  Paracelsus,  and  more  recently  Monsieur  ness  of  the  eiliiens  of  the  Middle  West,  an  exposi- 
Van  Helmont."  Only  the  very  wise  may  know  tion  of  Genius  breaking  the  fetters  of  respecta- 
Anatole  France  well.  He  is  not  food  for  babes,  bility.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  au- 
nor  safe  diversion  for  any  save  those  who  have  thor  s  conception  of  an  actress's  career  is  deli- 
come  to  a  realization  of  the  infinite  spaciousness  of  ciotisly  provincial — she  describes  Olivia  as  living 
life.  To  such  he  whispers  ((o  use  the  words  of  a  life-of^  wild  riot,  and  yet  gaining  distinguished 
Locke)   that   "there  is  mighty  5ne  living  in  the  success  in  the  most  exacting  and  arduous  of  pro- 
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■  Mastering  Flame  "  (Kennerky),  an  anonymous 
n'.irl  which  appeared  last  summer,  received  much 
ijMirable  comment.  A  guess  as  to  the  authorship 
'iihi  assgn  the  work  to  the  author  of  "Mac^ar- 


'J  Mar^fita.  There  is  also  great  amilariiy  of 
ncihod;  the  minor  characters  play  their  parts 
immnncd  as  a  background  against  which  is 
thrown  in  high  relief  a  central  figure, — Lilith 
,\nni5iead,  with  her  jadc-grecn  eyes  and  flaming 
bir.  Then  there  is  the  identical,  abrupt,  forced 
mJing — (he  author  can  go  no  further  with  her 
<'hai3c(ers:  annihilation  must  overtake  somebcKly 
'¥  »mething.  If  Lilith  Armistead  had  not  died, 
lucknl  down  by  the  fire  on  the  deserted  ship,  thi- 
^ntEinaiic,  spiritual  quality  of  "Mastering  Flame" 
iud  been  lost.  The  book  is  an  intense  gripping 
low  SLory  that  quickens  the  hcartl>cats  and  stirs 
ihcmind.  But  for  all  iisfineart  andsympathetic 
'huanerization,  it  is  futile  save  as  "art  for  art's 
siltt."  The  "Crt»d  of  To-morrow,"  Oriental,  in- 
Kniuble,  the  symbol  of  an  ancient  mystery,  pro- 
paands  to  us  the  unanswerable  question  upon  the 
closing  page — the  "reason  of  the  cause  and  whcre- 
Fcrttrf  the  why." 

In  Maurice  Hewlett's  "Mrs.  Lancelot"  (Cen- 
lury;,  the  author  has.  we  gratefully  notice,  for- 
akeo  the  monotonous  and  loud-mouthed  Scn- 
biMue.  In  this  novel  of  (jeorgian  days,  the  prob- 
Irm  is  the  adjustment  not  of  the  usual  triangle,  but 
<i  I  quadrangle.  There  is  one  woman— a  pale, 
itinocratic  lady,  not  sketched  with  Mr.  Hew- 
ItTt'i  old-time  vigor,  and  three  men.  The  hus- 
taiKt,  Charles  Lancelot,  is  a  starched  and  passion- 
les  government  employee,  who  for  the  sake  of  aii- 
iubjects  his  wife  to  the  dangers  of 


friendship  with  the  great  Duke  of  Devizes.  But 
this  Hewlettian  Marquis  of  Sieyne  is  less  vicious 
and  less  successful  than  Thackeray's  immortal  vil- 
lain, and  so  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lancelot  enjoy  the 
Duke's  protection  with  some  scandal  but  no  real 
harm,  until  the  third  man  ai)]«ars — one  (iervaisc 
Poore.  He  is  a  poet,  as  hot-headed  and  absurd  as 
his  fellow  craftsman  in  "The  Song  of  Renny,"  and 
he  finally  captures  Mrs.  Ijncclot  and  takes  her  off 
to  listen  lo  his  i>uems  (which,  judging  from  the 
siimjilcs  Mr.  Heivlctl  gives,  are  ho|ic-lcssly*  bad)  in 
a  collage  in  Italy.  Mr.  Lancelot  and  the  Duke 
follow  but  retire  alashed  after  hc;iring  I'oori's 
foiir-pape  S|)Cech  on  the  ethics  of  love.  In  this 
speech  I'oore  deliviTS  himsell  of  what  may  lie 
considereil  the  iKiok's  moral,^f  your  husliand 
neglects  you,  elope  with  a  poet.  This  solution  is 
intcrcHling,  but  not  always  practicable. 

"The  Armchair  at  the  Inn,"  (Scribners) — the 
bestof  all  the  F.HopkinwmSmith  si ories— brings  us 
nearto  the  Breen  and  sunny  vinesof  Normandy.  It 
is  delightful  and  piquant,  filled  with  gentle  pleas- 
ures, kindly  courtesies,  and  chivalrous  deeds.  The 
author  has  contributed  several  of  the  illustrations 
for  the  volume. 

Ralph  Connor's  "Corporal  Cameron"  (Doran) 
shows  that  this  jiopular  writer  has  lost  none  of  the 
rugged  strength  and  inlensilythal  characleriicd  his 
early  work.  Iltscraflxmanship  is  more  polished; 
his  character  drawing  more  skillful:  and  ihi-  atten- 
tion to  del.lil  carries  the  thread  of  his  narrauvc  in 
a  convincing  nianm-r.  ThelNx.k  is  .Ictlghiful  r,,.d- 
a  iHHik  one  wisht 


teller 


thrill    : 
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A  FEW  THOUGHT-COMPELLING 
NOVELS 


tally   there   i 


Apparently  the  novels  that  a 

stirring,   most  interesting,  are 

so  much  In  response  to  the  urge  to  create  a  thing 

of  beauty  as  in  response  to  the  ^ish  to  advance        Even  the  writer  of  a  story  of  financial  lite  finds 

an  argument  or  to  present  a  problem.     Not  that  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  marital  difficulties. 

these  authors  are  offering  sugar-coated  text-books        Mr.  Theodore  Dreiser  shows  admirable  crafts- 

or   di^uiscd   sermons — it   is   simply  that,  beside  manship  in  "The  Financier"  (Harpers).     This   is 

being  literary  artists,  they  are  also  students  of  the  story  of  the  career  of  Frank  Cowperwood,  who 

life.      Having   definite   Ideas,   being   troubled   by  from  small  beginnings  grows  to  be  a  conimandInK 

definite  questions,   they  give  thcEse  ideas  to  the  figure  in  the  financial  world.    His  sensational  s 


reader  and  ask  him  these 
questions.  It  is  claimed 
by  some  critics  that  such 
a  |N-ocedurc  mars  the 
ix-rmancnt  value  of  a 
book.  But thcpermancnt 
value  of  a  book  is  known 
only  by  the  generations 
following  its  publication. 
And  for  the  author's  im- 
mediate public  it  is  surely 
no  defect  that  his  scenes 
arc  those  with  which  they 
are  familiar,  that  the 
problems  which  his  char- 
acters have  to  solve  are 
natural  and  usual.  The 
books  which  we  are  here 
con^dering  are  such  as  it 
was  formerly  the  custom 
to  call "  problem  novels," 
and  they  are,  chiefly, 
studies  of  contemporarv 


failure  and  si 


after  a 


shrewdness  in  appreciat- 
ing the  Mgnificance  of  the 
failure  of  Jay  Cooke  and 
Company,   which  caused 


the  [ 


-  of  1873, 


ind 


speculating  accordinglj-. 
As  a  picture  of  a  eei^ain 
type  of  strong- wilted, 
able,  brilliant,  unscrupu- 
lous  men  of  business,  as  a 
study  of  financial  condi- 
tions during  a 
'  ig  period  ani 


ing  na 


•Tho 


Financier'  deserves  high 
praise.  But  Arnold  Ben- 
nett has  mentioned  Mr. 
Dreiser  as  a  writer, 
"whose  work  truly  re- 
flects current  literar>- ten- 
dencies." And  this  com- 
ment is  unfortunately 
true.  This  book  shows 
the  effect  of  deli  beta  tely 
reflecting  "current  lit- 
erary tendencies,"  in  its 
studied  sordidness  and 
highly  artifidalcroticlsni. 
There  is  a  definite  and 
unsuccessful  attempt  at 
realism  in  the  description 
of  Cowperwood 's  love- 
affairs,  an  attempt  which 


conditions, — sociological, 
political,     economic    or 

There   is  marital    un- 

happiness  in  Maarten 
Maarten's  "Eve"  (Dut- 
lon)  but  the  story  is  on 
the  whole  plausible  and 

brought  up  in  a  fantastic 
household  from  which  all 
unpleasant  realities  are, 

so    far    as    possible,  de-  (Auihor  of  "ThE  Pini 

liberately  excluded.    She 

la  not  taught  the  meaning  of  sorrow.     But  after  almost  ridiculous  what    might   have   been  an  aa- 

her  marriage  to  the  virtuous  but  prosaic  Rutger  mirable  piece  of  work. 
Knoppe,  who  is  obsessed  with  political  ambitions, 

she  finds  sorrow  enough.  She  falls  In  love  with  A  career  of  a  somewhat  similar  sort  is  described 
a  young  aviator.  But  this  passion  proves  her  by  James  Oppcnheira  in  his  "The  Olympian" 
salvation.  For  after  temptations  peculiarly  diflfi-  (Harpers).  This  book  is  a  curious  mixture;  there 
cult  to  resist,  she  resolves  that  it  is  her  duty  are  in  It  romance,  realism,  and  keen  satire.  Kirby 
to  confess  to  her  husband  this  guilty  affection,  Trask  comes  from  the  Middle  West  to  seek  his 
and.  the  aviator  being  dead,  she  docs  so.  Then  fortune  In  New  York.  His  Impressions  of  board- 
she  leaves  him.  to  seek  in  a  convent  "the  peace  Ing-house  life,  of  the  department  store  in  which  for 
we  can  regain."  The  dangers  of  an  education  a  time  he  works,  of  employment  agencies,  vaude- 
which  does  not  furnish  knowledge  of  the  difficul-  vllle,  saloons,  and  various  other  metropolitan 
ties  and  pitfalls  of  life  is  well  brought  out,  and  phenomena  are  graphically  set  down  and  his  lo%-e- 
the  necessity  of  confidence  between  huslrand  and  story  is  told  simply  and  convincingly.  A  large  part 
wife  demonstrated.  The  development  by  suffering  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  Trask's 
of  the  heroine's  character  from  that  of  a  frivolous  work  as  secretary   to   J.  J.  Harrington,  the  pub- 
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6sheT  of  a  targe  magazine.  The  methods  o( 
fiiuncing  and  editing  tome  of  the  cheaper  of  our 
periodicals  com?  in  (or  well  deserved  and  enter- 
taining burlesque. 

Track's  character  has  not  the  vicious  qualities 
khich  mark  that  of  Mr.  Dreiser's  hero,  but  his 
rise  to  a  pa&itioii  of  power  in  the  steel  industry  is 
ccci-jisarily  accompanied  by  the  atrophy  of  his 
•<nfe  uf  pity  and  social  justice,  in  this  particular 
Mr.  Oppenheim's  financier  is  strikingly  different 
fium  Mr.  Dreiser's;  Cowperwood  appears  to  the 
leader  as  an  exceptional  character,  a  remarkably 
cruel,  dbhonest  and  lustful  man  of  business; 
Kirb>'  TrasL  is  a  type,  a  man  whose  private  life  is 
blameless  and  whose  personality  is  not  unattrac- 
tii'e.  in  spite  of  the  remorselessncss  of  his  industrial 
methods.  "The  Financier"  belongs  Co  pathology, 
"The  Olympian"  to  sociology'. 

William  Dana  Orcutt's  "The  Moth"  (Harpers) 
is  supposed  to  be  a  defense  of  convention,  a  demon- 
stration of  the  danger  which  comes  from  the  mere 
appearance  of  evil.  The  Moth  is  Lucy  Spencer, 
a  wealthy  young  matron  with  an  innocent  delight 
ID  masculine  friendships.  Her  husband  is  a  drunk- 
ard, and  she  seeks  a  refuge  from  her  unpleasant 
hotae-life  in  dinner  parties,  motor-rides,  cocktails 
and  cigarettes.  Her  indiscretions  nearly  bring  on 
a  divorce  suit,  and  endanger  the  good  name  of 
Cunningham,  a  lawyer  who  has,  with  his  wife's 
aid.  been  endeavoring  to  teach  Lucy  the  folly  of 
deliberately  antagonizing  public  (pinion.  She 
lama  her  lesson,  and  Miows  admirable  courage 
and  strength  of  mind.  So  far  this  is  all  very  well, 
but  the  ultra-modern  climax,, makes  Mr.  Orcutt's 
sory  very  funny  indeed.  In  the  old  tali 
i  marriage  that  repaid  the  heroine's  patii 
^ihfulness — "  they  lived  happily  ever  al 
(he  old  lag.      But   Mr.   Orcutt,  after  ma 


;nce  and  heroine  demonstrate 
ter"  was  when  she  tries,  givt 
king  his   a  divorce! 

A  novel  may  be  badly  constructed,  its  characters 
clumsily  drawn,its  love-passages  maudlin,  and  yet 
be  a  valuable  piece  of  work.  Samuel  Mcrwin  has 
prov-ed  this  in  his  amateurish  and  admirable  "The 
Citadel"  (C'enlurj-)-  For  while  this  is  a  poorly 
written  story,  it  is  an  excellent  historical  document. 
a  photograph  of  the  suul  of  a  nation.  This  is  the 
book  of  the  ProgresMve  |iarty;  more  than  that,  it 
is  the  book  of  that  passion  for  readjustment  of 
social  values,  for  freeduiii.  for  justice  which  during 
the  last  few  years  has  been  throbbing  and  stirring 
all  over  America.  -Mr.  Merwin,  a  veteran  news- 
paper man  with  an  inside  knowledge  of  practical 
folitics  and  practical  economics,  has  told  how 
ohn  Carwood  broke  with  his  bosws,  tried  to 
amend  the  Constitution,  ran  for  Congressman  on  an 
independent  ticket  and  was  defeated.  And  John 
Garwood  is  more  than  a  man,  he  is  a  type,  a  symbol, 
he  is  the  embodiment  of  the  progressive  spirit. 
Mr.  Mer win's  political  sympathies  are  by  no  means 
hidden,  and  he  leaves  his  hero  defeated  momenta- 
rily but  ready  to  carry  on  the  fight  a 

Citadel,  for  this  new  lust  tor  change,  i 
is  called,  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  a  force 
which  may  be  condemned,  but  cannot  be  ignored. 
.And  Mr.  Mcrwin  has  the  advantage  of  writing 
about  a  matter  of  tremendous  imi>orlanc-e,  and  of 
knowing  what  he  is  writing  aliout. 

It  is  TMWsilile  to  write  aliout  the  "smart  -ij'l " 
and  not  1«  sophomoric  or  llippanl.  Kdilh  Wh.nr- 
ton  doi-s  this  and   her  new  novel,   "The   Reef" 


;1  like  "The 
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religious  mutivc,  but  because  of  a  passion  (or  hu- 
manity and  a  wholesome  rage  at  injustice.  He  is 
by  no  means  a  saint,  his  amours  are  described  with 
realism  that  is  startling  but  essentially  reverent- 
Mr.  Edwards  knows  the  underworld  of  New  York 
thoroughly;  there  b  not  elsewhere  in  Action  a  more 
accurate  and  vi\-id  picture  of  the  sordid  mist-ry  of 
city  strctts.  And  Arnold  Whitman,  in  his  vices  anil 
in  his  virtues,  b  \itally  human.  There  is  a  queer 
jumble  of  philosophies  in  the  book — anarchism,  so- 
cialism, opportunism,  free  love,  feminism — all  these 
are  defended  by  Whitman  or  some  of  his  friends. 
It  is  not  as  propaganda  for  any  school  of  thought 
that  "A  Man's  Wcffld"  is  to  be  valued,  but  as  a 
study  of  life.  There  is  no  character  in  the  story, 
from  Nina,  the  street -walker,  whom  love  nuikc^ 
a  hap]>y  ivife  and  mother,  to  Ann  Barton,  the  an- 
archist nurse,  who  does  nut  seem  real.  The  reader 
may  be  pained  by  the  l)ook's  cruet  revelattuns, 
shocked  by  its  frankness,  wearied  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  fantastic  social  theories,  but  he  cannot  deny 
its  sincerity,  strength  and  gripping  interest. 


Of  the  numerous  novels  recently  written  on  the 

subject  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes,   Mr.   H.   ('.. 

Wells'  "Marriage"  (Duffield)  is  surely  ihe  most 

brilliant,  and  the  least  effective.     As  a  picture, 

graphic  though   unsympathetic,  of  contemporary 

British  middle-class  life,  as  an  exposition  of  human 

IWAKDS  nature,  as  an  entertnining  narrative,  it  is  excellent. 

an's  World")  '*"'  ""^  propaganda  for  any  belief,  or  as  a  study  of 

social  conditions,   it   is  valueless.     The  heroine, 

the  idle  rich.     Ifer  crit-    who  comes  from  a  bourgeois  family  similar  to  that 

itly;  it  isa  matter  not  of   o'  A""  Veronica,  but  is  inferior  to  her  in  intellrot 

__„ (;eorEeUarrow,adip.   and  training,  marries  a  yoimg  scientist.    Hiswife's 

tito  a  foolish  intrigue  with  Sophy  extravagance  hinders  the  young  scientist's  studios, 
iplace  little  person  who  has  been  and  while  making  a  fortune  to  satisfy  her  demands, 
making  a  dreary  livinE  as  companion  to  a  vulgar  he  becomes  estranged  from  her.  Family  peace  is 
woman  of  wealth.  After  a  Parisian  sojourn  they  restored  only  after  the  unhappy  couple  have  spent 
separate,  and  when  next  he  meets  her,  after  three  a  winter  in  Labrador,  away  from  all  the  worries 
years,  she  is  acting  as  governess  to  the  little  of  civilization. —  including  their  children.  Of 
daughter  of  .Anna  l-cath,  a  widow  whom  he  is  course,  a  trip  to  Labrador  is  not  a  readily  available 
courting.  This  is  embarrassing  enough,  but  'worse  cure  for  matrimonial  dithcutties.  Mr.  WelU  has. 
is  in  store.  Sophy,  he  finds,  is  atlianccd  to  Owen  for  once,  no  remedy  to  offer,  he  is  merely  telling  a 
Lcatb,  .Mrs,  Leatn's  stepson.  There  is  something  story.  And  be  does  it  very  well.  This  is  the  best 
reminiscent  of  Pinero  in  Sirs.  Wharton's  method  thing  he  has  written  since  "  Kipps." 
of  juggling   these   troubled   souls.      "The   Reef" 

could  be  made  into  an  admirable  drama.  The  plot  And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  host  of  "  prob- 
comes  to  its  climax  naturally,  in  the  manner  of  lem"  novels,  dealing  with  war,  love,  economics. 
life,  with  that  irony  which  is  characteristic  of  medicine — with  all  the  subjects  to  which  people 
the  way  of  the  gods  with  foolish  people.  For  Mrs.  give  serious  thought.  There  is  Beatrice  Hairad- 
Wharton'sptoplearefoolish^they  are  vain,  selfish  en's  "Out  of  the  Wreck  I  Rift"  (Stokes),  an  in- 
and  flatly  materialistic.  She  has  knowledge  of  terestine  study  of  the  tangled  lives  of  a  dishonest 
but  not  love  for  mankind.  Perhaps  it  is  fairer  to  nian  and  two  passionate  women.  There  is  William 
say  that  she  has  no  love  for  the  class  of  which  she  Caine's  story  of  a  young  musician's  troublous  cu- 
writes  with  such  cruel  realism,  it  is  certain  that  reer,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  "Herman's 
the  future  historian  who  wishes  a  clear  idea  of  Chance"  (Lane).  Charles  Marriot,  in  "The 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  most  worthless  Dewpond"  (Lane),  gives  us  another  of  his  illum- 
pcople  of  this  generation  will  need  but  two  books —  inatiog  interpretations  of  feminine  psychology. 
"TheHouseof  .Mirth"  and  "The  Reef."  Louise    Closscr    Hales    "Her   Soul   and    Body," 

(Moffat,  Yard)  is  not  unlike  it  in  spirit,  althoi^h 
"A  Man's  World"  (Macmillan),  according  to  the  subject  is  treated  with  less  reserve  and  skill. 
Albert  Edwards,  is  not  a  pleasant  place  in  which  In  "Concerning  Sally"  (Houghton  Mifflin),  Wil- 
to  live,  [t  is  full  of  prisons  and  ward-healers  and  liam  T.  Hopkins  proves  himself  a  close  student  of 
unpicturesque  vagabonds.  There  are  ugly  Mghts  human  nature  and  its  reaction  on  environment. 
in  it,  and  ugly  sounds  and  odors.  But  there  is  A  novel  is  no  longer  a  confection  or  a  decoration, 
love  in  it,  and  th.it  seems  to  make  it  all  worth  These  are  days  of  storm  and  stresa,  of  questionini^, 
while.  Arnold  Whitman,  who  tells  the  story  of  his  of  the  readjustment  of  values.  And  to  tins  spirit 
life,  is  a  sort  of  probation  officer  in  the  Tombs,  uf  unrest,  of  awakening  social  cooscience,  the 
He  works  among  the  criminals  from  no  definite    novelists  must  make  submission. 


THE   LETTERS   OF  GEORGE 
MEREDITH 


yilERE  is  a  certain  pride  that  ia  still  burning 
in  England  despite  all  al  tempts  to  ex- 
:iiq;u>sh  its  Aurnc,  and  a  few  borrowed  coals  are 
rtill  glowinf;  here  in  America, — the  pride  in  that 
~uccessioD  in  literature  from  age  to  age  of  the 
'{lutities  that  are  dblinclly  English,  descended 
le^tiinately  from  Beowulf  and  Alfred  and  the 
tJuabethan  masters  down  to  the  great  Victorians, 
•motig  whom  (.Veo^^e  Meredith  is  a  mighty  land- 
mark. This  type  of  genius,  born  of  health  of  body 
iih}o£souI.  isanobic  blend,  not  fervid,  nor  frenziecf, 
nor  passionate  without  strength.  It  matters 
titilc  whether  all  the  individuals  of  this  succession 
are  of  one  particular  blood.  .(Meredith  was  of 
m^ed  Welsh  and  Irish 
iOcestry) ;  we  are  con- 
teroed  with  a  ly|)C,  not 
ihc  individual. — with  a 
certain  mold  of  genius, 
ibe  archetypal  pattern 
that  ia  the  quickening 
(pirit  of  the  English- 
fpeaking  race. 

It  is  good  for  us  to  read 
Meredith  again  and  the 
(oikction  of  his  tetters 
comes  at  ait  opportune 
tinK.  lest  we  forget  that 
our  progre«8  must  be  one 
of  strength  and  sanity, 
—"'the  speeding  of  us. 
■i>mpact  of  what  wc  are, 
li^ween  the  ascetic  rocks 
<nd  the  sensual  whirl- 
puolft  to  the  creation  of 
riTtain  nobler  races  now 
vi-ry  dimly  imagined." 

The  letters  of  George 
.Memlith,  covering  a 
pvrkid  from  1844  to  1909. 
Kav-e  been  collected  and 
oiittd  by  his  son.  William 


playfully  intcrr<^ates  them  and  argues  with  them. 
Sometimes  he  complains  that  his  characters  elude 
his  care  and  cut  ca()crs  beyond  his  intention — lo 
instance  "Diana  of  the  Crossways." 

The  introduction  wisely  sets  forth  his  ancestry, 
the  conditions  surrounding  his  earJy  life,  and  the 
manner  of  his  education.  From  1831  to  I842 
many  English  boys  were  sent  to  a  Moravian  school 
at  Neuwied  on  the  Rhine  n 
Meredith  remained  at  Neun 
influence  upon  his  mind  see 
found.     At  the  age  of  si 


r  Cologne.     Gcorpe 


fellow:  "My  Dear  Hill:  During  the  ti 


e  lived  together 


e  that 


Me 


th.»    It  i 


plained   that    they   have  gedsge  uekec 

'■:en   printed   "first  and 

tnreniost  for  his  friends"  and  that  this  fact  must 
1  vplain  whatsoever  may  appear  illogical,  super- 
fluous, and  maybe  obscure  m  tliis  book."  Many 
k-ners  have  been  destroyed,  others  are  inaccessible, 
and  others  cannot  be  found,  but  enough  exist  and 
are  included  in  this  collection  to  form  a  sort  of 
intimate  biography — a  running  narrative  of  his 
life  relieved  here  and  there  by  explanatory  notes 
jnd  interpolations  that  add  detad  to  the  letters 
ik-aliDg  with  some  significant  evert. 

Ab  biography  this  work  cannot  be  likened  lo 
Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson,"  for  it  has  none  of  the 
•-lactDcss  of  that  photographic  work,  neither  docs 
it  bear  more  than  a  flavor  of  the  self- revelation  of 
I'epys;  rather,  it  is  to  be  compared  lo  the  aulo- 
imigraphy  of  Anthony  Trotlopc.  It  reveals 
M^edith  as  critic,  poet,  philosopher,  novelist,  and 
friefid.     Often  hecomments  upon  his  creations  and 

'TlH  LetMn  of  Oeone  Mendlth.       Edited  b;  bit  son, 
~~ovol«..iB.     •S. 


feeling,  whether  ir 
or  shall  I  say  enmity, — 
no,  that  is  too  harsh,— has 
agitated  our  respective 
bosoms.  It  is  fellowship, 
O,  may  God  grant  that 
all  may  have  the  same 
feelings  toward  you  to 
make  your  life  happy. 
But  true  fellowship  is  not 
to  be  had  without  Chris- 
tianity; not  the  name 
but  the  practise  of  it." 
With  this  letter  begins 
the  linked  chain  that 
covers  the  sixty- five  years 
that  "spanned  Mere- 
dith's life  in  the  world." 
The  letters  are  scattered 
until  his  thirtieth  year, 
ihcn    they    flow    a    full 

neath  trivialities,  his  in- 
s|iiniiion,  the  soundness 
of  his  philosophy,  and  his 
great  powers  of  analysis. 
On  IcavioK  the  Mora- 
Meredith  was  appren- 
ticed 10  a  London  solici- 
ITH  AT  KioriTY  lot,  but  it  is  recorded  that 

for  law  he  had  no  taste. 
He  lived  at  this  time  on  a  single  bowl  of  porridge 
a  day,  reading  widely  in  the  classics  and  giving 
himself  to  the  study  of  English  literature.  "  Rich- 
ard Feverel"  appeared  in  1859,  hut  there  is  scant 
allusion  to  this  work  in  the  "Letters."  In  1861 
he  is  writing  to  Captain  Maxie  from  Venice,  from 
Lucerne,  and  Shelley's  "  Kugcanan  Hills," — thence 
he  journeys  on  to  Munich  and  the  Tyrol.  The 
Mpa  gave  him  shudderings  of  delight;  the  "floats 
and  splashes  in  the  delicious  Adriatic";  he  finds  the 
"spot  Shelley  speaks  of  in  'Julian  and  Maddalo,' 
where  he  saw  the  Viccnza  hills  in  thesunst-t  ihrouph 
the   bell-tower   where   the    lunatics   abide   on  an 

His  comments  upon  fellow  writers  and  ujxin 
friends  flow  freely.  He  writes  to  a  friend  about  to 
be  married,  of  the  bride  to  be.  that  RossellL  ad- 
mires her  and  that  "I  don't  know  any  face,  the 
memory   which   leaves   with   me   th£  uniqi 


mpletely.     Ther 


thai 
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softness  of  curves,  and  purity  of  look  which  move  writes  from  Box  Hill  in  1875  concerning  Morley's 

like   music   in   her   mind."     In   another   letter —  Rousseau:  "You  have  handled  him  with  consum- 

Swinburne   read    me   the   other   day   his   French  mate  mastery.     I  did  not  discredit  you  for  style 

novel,    ''La    Fille   du  Policeman'* — the   funniest,  (excepting  for  a  point  or  two)  but  exactly  for  that 

rampingest  satire  on  French  novelists  dealing  with  which  I  find  in  the  book — mastery  of  every  note  of 

English   themes   that   you   can   imagine."     "Les  that  evasive  heart,  and  a  power  of  showing  the 

Miserables"  he  terms  the  "master-work  of  fiction  heroic  coward  complete  in  his  contradictions.      For 

of  this  century."     His  own  "Modern  Love"  he  such  is  the  nature  of  Rousseau,  that  his  notes  are 

terms  "a  dissection  of  the  sentimental  passion  of  the  deepest  and  highest  within  the  scale  of  phil- 

these  days,  (1864)  and  only  to  be  comprehended  osophy  and  the  very  lowest." 

by  the  few  who  would  read  it  many  times.     Why        The    last    letter    that    Meredith    wrote    was    a 

did  1  write  it?     Who  can  account  for  pressure.**  '  letter  to  Theodore  Watts  Dunton,  written    April 

To  writers  he  gives  sound  advice:  "Between  13,  1909,  on  the  occasion  of  thfe  death  of  Swin- 
realism  and  idealism  there  is  no  natural  conflict,  burne.  "  The  blow  was  heavy  on  me.  I  had  such 
This  completes  that.  Realism  is  the  basis  of  good  confidence  in  his  powers  of  recovery.  The  end  has 
composition:  it  implies  study,  observation,  artistic  come.  That  brain  of  vivid  illumination  is  extinct, 
power  and  (in  those  who  can  do  more)  humility.  I  can  hardly  realize  it  when  1  revolve  the  many 
Little  writers  should  be  realistic.  They  would  times  when  at  the  starting  of  an  idea  the  whole 
then  at  least  do  solid  work.  They  afflict  the  world  town  was  instantly  ablaze  with  electric  light, 
because  they  will  attempt  what  it  is  given  none  but  Song  was  his  natural  voice.  He  was  the  greatest 
noble  workmen  to  achieve.  A  great  genius  must  of  our  lyrical  poets — of  the  world,  I  could  say,  con- 
necessarily  employ  ideal  means  for  a  vast  con-  sidering  what  language  he'  had  to  wield.  But  if 
ception  cannot  be  placed  bodily  before  the  eye  and  I  feel  the  loss  of  him  as  a  part  of  our  life  torn  away, 
remains  to  be  suggested.  Shakespeare,  Goethe  how  keenly  must  the  stroke  fall  upon  you — and 
and,  in  their  way,  Molierc  and  Cervantes  are  at  a  time  of  prostration  from  illness." 
realists  au  fond.  But  they  have  the  broad  arms  These  fragments  are  but  glimpses  of  a  noble  col- 
of  idealism  at  command.  They  give  us  earth  but  lection  of  letters.  The  two  volumes  reveal  not 
it  is  earth  with  an  atmosphere."  alone   the  workings  of  a   mind   that   compassed 

Meredith's  letters  to  John  Morley,  to  Stevenson,  genius;  they  breathe  the  essence  of  the  English 

and  in  later  years  to  Edmund  Gosse,  show  that  the  spirit  that  characterized  the  creative  life  of  that 

finest  of  Meredith's  critical  powers  was  revealed  great  galaxy  of  Victorians  of  which  Meredith  was 

to    his    jjersonal    friends.     To   John    Morley    he  a  glowing  sun. 


THE  BRONTE  FAMILY 

\4^  AY  SINCLAIR  makes  apology  for  coming  into  hemmed  in  on  two  sides  by  the  graveyard,  its 
^^  the  "open  "with  another  book  on  the  Brontes.^  five  windows  flush  with  the  wall,  staring  at  the 
Mrs.  Gaskell  had  written  all  there  was  to  write  about  graveyard  where  the  tombstones  grey  and  naked 
Charlotte,  Madame  Duclaux  had  performed  the  are  set  so  close  that  the  grass  hardly  grows  between, 
same  service  for  Emily,  and  as  for  appreciations.  The  church  itself  is  a  burying  ground ;  its  walls 
why  there  were  those  of  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  are  tombstones  and  its  floor  roofs  the  forgotten 
Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll,  Mr.  Birrell,  Mrs.  and  the  unforgotten  dead.  It  is  the  genius  of  the 
Humphry  Ward,  Swinburne,  and  Maeterlinck.  Brontfo  that  made  their  place  immortal;  but  it 
What  more  could  one  wish  in  the  w^y  of  praise  or  is  the  soul  of  the  place  that  made  their  genius 
appreciation?  Yet  one  is  glad  of  the  Sinclair  what  it  is.  You  cannot  exaggerate  its  importance. 
Brontgs.  They  are  alive  and  neither  weird  nor  They  drank  and  were  saturated  with  Haworth. 
mysterious,  but  only  a  little  sad  and  gifted  and  When  they  left  it  they  hungered  and  thirsted  for 
unfortunate.  The  book  never  drags;  it  is  written  it;  they  sickened  till  the  hour  of  their  return.  They 
with  some  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  own  fire  and  her  gave  tnemselves  to  it  with  passion  and  their  works- 
curious  faculty  of  getting  feelings  of  others  inside  ring  with  the  shock  and  the  interchange  of  two 
the  skin  of  the  reader.  Emily  Bronte  is  resurrected  immortalities.  Haworth  is  saturated  with  them, 
and  her  rare  genius  brought  to  light  from  out  the  Their  souls  are  henceforth  no  more  to  be  disen- 
shadow  of  Charlotte's  fame.  We  are  sent  digging  tangled  from  its  soul  than  their  bodies  from  its 
in  dusty  book  shelves  to  rediscover  Emily's  one  earth.  All  their  poetry,  their  passion  and  their 
novel — "  Wuthering  Heights."  joy  are  there,  in  this  place  of  their  tragedy,  visible. 

Miss  Sinclair's  book  has  a  photogravure  frontis-  jjalpable,  narrow  as  the  grave  and  boundless." 
piece  of   Haworth   Parsonage,   the   home  of  the        But  after  much  has  been  said  of  Charlotte  and 

Brontes.     She  is  as  sensitive  as  Stevenson  to  the  Anne   Bront6  and   Bramwell    (whose  vices  have 

fact  that  genius  is  inseparable  from  the  environ-  been  thrust  upon  us  by  his  enemies)  Miss  Sinclair 

ment  that  forced   it   into  being.     She  writes  of  arrives  at  the  raison  d'etre  of  her  book,  the  genius 

Haworth:  of  Emily  Bronte.     She  has  tried  to  reconstruct 

"It  is  impossible  to  write  of  the  three  Brontes  that  splendid  epic  in  which  Emily  Bronte  lived 

and  forget  the  place  they  lived  in,  the  black-grey,  for  eleven  years — the  wild  and  fantastic  epic  of 

naked  village,  bristling  like  a  rampart  on  the  clean  the   "Gondal   Chronicles."     Of  these   little-read 

edge  of  the  nioor;    the  street,  hard  and  steep  as  poems  Miss  Sinclair  finds  eighty  she  can  be  sure 

a  gully,  climbing  the  hill  to  the  parsonage  at  the  of  and  ten  nK)re  that  are  doubtful.    Emily  Bronte, 

top;    the  small  oblong  house,   naked  and  grey,  the  obscure  daughter  of  an  obscure  clerg>inan, 

.Three  Brontfei.    By  May  SlDdalr.    Hoaghton  Mlffln.  Hved  in  these  curious  poems  a  life  of  fantastkr 

206  pp.,  UI.    t3.  splendor.    She  was  a  Zenobia  mournmg  over  the 
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iiB  111  her  visioncd  Palmrya.  "Sometimes  she  is 
[far  kxiely  spirit  that  IooIq  on  in  immortal  iron^ 
raacd  above  good  and  evil.  Mare  often  she  is 
J  h^ppy  god  immanent  in  his  restless  and  manifold 
irration?  rei<Mcing;  in  (his  multiplication  of  himself. 
Ii  E  she  who  fights  and  rides,  who  loves  and  hates 
md  sufiers  and  defies.  She  heads  one  poem  naively 
To  the  Horse  Black  Eagle  that  I  rode  at  the 
Btitic  of  Xamorna.'  'The  horse  /  rode,' — if  it 
»«rc  Doi  glorious,  it  would  he  (when  vol]  think 
rrf  what  her  life  was  in  that  parsonage)  most 
■nortally  pathetic." 


Miss  Sinclair  refutes  the  theories  of  others  who 
have  found  strange  fascination  in  dissecting  the 
lives  of  the  Brontfe,  only  to  arouse  controversy 
over  her  own  brilliant  theorizing  and  discovery. 
G.  K.  Chesterton  denies  "Wuthering  Heights" 
the  human  quality  necessary  to  actual  genius; 
Sir  William  Robertson  Nicoll  finds  Emity  "  narrow 
intense,  visionary,"  not  the  splendid  self-sufficing 
soul  of  Miss  Sinclair's  conception.  However  we 
may  regard  her,  it  is  good  to  listen  to  a  torgolten 
voiie  that  was  as  magical,  as  " filled  with  the  vision 
of  transcendent  life,"  as  Emily  Bronte's. 


NEW   BOOKS   OF   PHILOSOPHY 


"PHE  Ingersoll  Foundation  Lecture  on  the  "Im- 
mortality of  Man,"  was  delivered  this  year  by 
Prcrfessor  (^^rge  Herbert  Palmer  of  Harvard 
College.  His  digression  from  the 
beaten  path  of  previous  lectures 
gives  a  freshness  and  a  literary  in- 
terest to  a  theme  that  has.  for  the  most  part,  been 
nmbaed  to  theoretic,  philosophic  and  metaphys- 
ical discusiiion.  Professor  Palmer  chose  for  his 
tbeme — "Intimations  of  Immortality  in  the  Son- 
Dcu  of  Shakespeare." '  In  his  opinion  just  as  no 
'*h«-  body  of  poetry  is  so  precious  in  its  internal 
Toajeasions.  neither  does  any  other  hold  so  much 
iatimation  of  a  "promised  eternilie."  Three  con- 
repis  of  immortality  are  found  in  the  sonnets — 
Natural  Immortality,  Ideal  Immortality,  and 
■^■ritual  Immortality,  the  last  the  perpetuation  of 
JO  '"imperial    Self" — a   spiritual   everlastingness. 

James  O.  Fagan,  author  of  the  "  Confessions  of  a 
Railnnd  Signalman,"  has  given  us  a  remarkable 
iife-story  in  hb  latest  boot,  "The  Autobtwraphy 
.  Individualist."'  This  history 
sturdy  individualist  begins  on 
Moray  Firth  and  leads  lo  England, 
South  .America,  Africa,  and  the  United  States. 
The  chapters  most  pertinent  to  present  needs  arc 
those  on  "The  Riddle  of  the  Railroads,"  "Condi- 
tions of  the  Railroads,"  and  the  "Individual  in 
Industry."  Mr.  Fagan  gave  nearly  twenty-five 
ifars  to  the  keeping  of  a  switch-tower  at  We^t 
Cambridge.  While  in  the  s^nal  tower  he  devoted 
Us  Sparc  time  to  good  reading  and  the  construction 
ai  Benlences-  In  this  way  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
his  experience  and  knowledge  to  the  public  "not 
only  in  the  measured  ring  of  the  words  but  also,  as 
it  were,  in  the  sounding  significance  of  thought." 
\%  a  whole  the  book  stands  as  a  strong  pica — for 
industrial  liberty. 

"Human  Affection  and  Divine  Love"'  is  a  short 
noay  by  Swami  Abhedananda  which  expounds  the 
tbnrine  of  human  and  divine  love  as  taught  in 
certain  sacred  books  of  India— the 


mtaDMat 


Vedas.  The  main  argument  of  th< 
essay  is  that  the  eastern  spiritual 
irachings  in  regard  to  love  are  usually  misunder- 
■aooA.  Contrary  to  general  opinion,  they  do  not 
deny  the^  value  of  human  relationships.  They 
I  tntinKtiniM  nf  TimndrtaUt;.     By  Co^iiTro  lierl>cri  Pat- 


teach,  rather,  that  divinity  dwells  in  each  individ- 
ual soul  and  can  be  realized  through  any  or  all  of 
these  relations. 

Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen,  only  child  of  the  great  Nor- 
wegian  dramatist,   and   son-in-law   of    Bj6mson. 
expounds  a  philosophy  of  his  own   in    his   work. 
"Human  Quintessence,"*  which  has 

tion.  This  volume,  which  is  a  work 
of  pure  philosophy,  is  mailc  up  of  four  essays  s<) 
groiiixil  as  lo  make  a  coherent  whole.  These  aru 
entitled:  "Nature  and  Man,"  "Why  Politics  L.ii; 
Behind,"    "On    Human    Aptitudes    and    Human 


Ul  AfftCtiDD  UHl  DIVllK  Lovp,      I 

Nfv  Yorlt:  Tba  VeduMi  aarlvl 
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Art,"  and  "On  Great  Men:  An  Essay  in  Valua-  "The  Culture  of  Personality/'*  by  J.  ¥L 

tions."     In  the  essay  entitled  "Why  rolitics  Lag  Randall,  belongs  to  the  "New  Thought**    clii^^s 

Behind,"   Dr.   Ibsen  says:  "While  the  arts  and  fication  and  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its     icir 

sciences  are  always  far  in  advance  of  the  average  for  the  general  reader.     It  errtf>h 

apprehension  and   appreciation,    why   is   it   that  Pcrtonallty     sizes  the  ego  embodied  in  rruxn    ar 

political  practice  is  seldom  on  a  level  even  with  the  clearly  points  out   the  road    to    cJ< 

most  ordinary  political   thought   of  the   time?"  vclopment   of  personality.      It   lifts  one    ovjt:      < 

Even  in  the  more  advanced  countries,  he  says,  the  grossness  of  the  material  and  sends  us  ^^vitli 

it  is  deemed  all  that  can  be  expected  if  "sound  mighty  sweep  onto  the  high  plains  of  spirit u. 

common   sense   is   the   standard    maintained    in  vision.     It  shows  that  what  appears  to  be   doo.i 

politics."  of  religious  faith,  is  only  the  death  of  forms  -wr hie 

Those  who  have  read  Dr.  Ibsen's  papers  in  the  the  intensified  personality  of  man  has  outgTx>'v^'i 

original  speak  of  the  astonishing  evidence  in  them  and  that  this  decay  is  really  the  forerunner    of 

of  breadth  of  culture,  amazing  familiarity  with  spiritual    renaissance    too    powerful  to  be    l>oun 

men  and  things,  the  world  over,  rich  experiences  by  the  old  creeds.     The  spiritual  vitality  of   mar 

with    life,    and    absolute    clarity    of    style.     Dr.  kind  is  overflowing,  and  must  build  for  itself  mor 

Ibsen,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  traveled  a  g!"eat  "stately  mansions"  as  time  progresses.     The  fytrr 

deal  and  lived  in  many  lands.     He  has  been  secre-  sonality  of  God  is  explained  more  clearly  than   ii 

tary  of  the  legations  of  his  country  at  Washington  subtler    metaphysical    works,    which    oflentimt- 

and  at  Vienna,  and  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  unsettle  the  mind.     The  author  strives  to    m«ik< 

Norway  and  Sweden,  he  was  his  country's  rcpre-  plain  the  pathway  to  the  heaven  within    us,     t< 

sentative  in  Stockholm.     "Human  Quintessence"  show  that  the  theory  of  freedom  in  church,  state 

(in  the  original  "Menneskelig  Kvintessens")  has  and  individual  is  not  an  idle  dream,  but  is  born  u> 

already  reached  its  third  edition  in  Norwegian,  the  intense  longing  of  the  inner  man,  the  p>erson 

which  is  unusual  for  a  work  of  its  kind.     It  has  ality  which  controls  all.     He  has  with  praiseworthy 

also  passed  through  three  editions  in  German  and  broadmindedness  melted  into  one  the  vision  of  the 

French.     Speaking  of  the  original,  Edwin  Bjork-  seer  and  the  saint,  the  freethinker  and  the  orthodox, 

man,  the  translator  of  Strindberg,^  whose  articles  and  formed  from  it  all  a  glowing  pathway  to  t  he 

on  literary  topics  have  appeared  in  these  pages,  Ultimate  Good, 
declared  that  the  book  has  made  life  clearer  to  him. 

This  writer  goes  on  to  speak  of  Ibsen's  radicalism  In  the  book,   "Spiritual  Surgery,***  by    Oliver 

as  set  forth  in  the  book,  and  of  the  perfectly  logical  Huckel,  the  author  institutes  a  com()arison  between 

power  shown  in  the  workmanship.  the  miracles  of  modern  surgery  as  applied   to  the 

physical  part  of  man  and  the  work 

"A  Valiant  Woman,"*  dedicated  to  the  teachers  thcSpirit'^     of  the  celestial  surgeon  who  probes 
of  America  by  the  anonymous  author  "M.F.,"  is  a  with  the  sword  of  truth  into    the 
timely  and  valuable  contribution  to  educational  festering  impurities  of  the  inner  life.     The  strik- 
A                psyjchology.    The  first  and  the  last  ing  analogy  of  the  X-ray  to    the  eye  of    Oo<f, 
tSSSb**   chaptersare  devoted  to  the  biography  from  whom  nothing  is  concealed,  and  the  positive 
of  a  "valiant  woman*' — a  teacher  healing  of  the  divine  energy,  if  the  humaa  w^ill  be 
in  whose  soul  burned  the  fire  of  a  God-given  en-  surrendered  to  the  divine,  are  vividly  inipresse<i 
thusiasm    for   the  work   of   arousing   the   latent  upon   the   reader.     The   chapters   on    "Spiritual 
energies  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her.     The  Anesthesia  *'  and  "The  Antiseptic  Life  *'  are  power- 
five  remaining  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  teach-  ful  lessons  in  character  building, 
ing  of  English  and    foreign    languages,   science, 

history,  methods  and   method-makers,  and    the  "Light  on  Life's  Difficulties,"*  by  James  Allen, 

teaching  of  ethics.     They  are  filled  with  pertinent  author  of  "As  a  Man  Thinketh,     will   be    wel- 

quotations  from   many  great  educators,  ancient  comed  by  all  seekers  after  spiritual  growth   and 

and  modern,  strung  together  by  the  easy  epigram-  inspiration.    It  is  written  in  a  simple 

matic  style  of  the  author.     With  words  of  strong  xraS  ^    and  luminous  manner  and  is  fully 

condemnation  the  author  strikes  at  the  modem  up  to  the   high   mark  set    by   this 

method  of   testing  the  pupil   by  frequent  exami-  author's  former  works.     It  will   be   of   worth   to 

nations,  which   method  is  characterized  as  "one  those  who,  having  read  much  but  not  wisely,  are 

of  the  most  painful   sores  on   our  civilization,"  lost  and  ^wildered  in  the  fog  of  metaphysical 

not  a  test  of     intellectual  ability  but  of  physical  speculation     that     usually    abounds     in     **New 

endurance.*'     There  are  many  who  will  agree  with  Thought"  literature.     Mr.  Allen  says  truly  that 

this  author  that  our  schools  are  turning  out  weak-  the  mass  of  humanity  moves  slowly  along    the 

lings  instead  of  strong  men — a  creature  that  b  an  evolutionary  path  urged  by  the  blind  iippulse  of 

encyclopedic  anomaly  unable  to  concentrate  his  its  dominant  thoughts  as  they  are  called  forth  by 

knowledge  or  focus  his  intelligence  on  work  that  external  things,  but  the  sage  travels  swiftly  and 

is  of  value  to  himself  or  to  the  world.     The  sole  intelligently  alone  a  path  of  his  own  choosing.     To 

business  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  lay  a  safe  aid  and  succor  the  masses  of  mankind,  to  assist 

and   strong  foundation   for  self-developmient,   to  them  to  enter  the  path  of  spiritual  evolution,   to 

train  the  mind  to  receptivity,  and  open  out  a  way  outline  progress  which  does  not  mean  destructive 

for  the  transcendent  powers  of  the  human  mind,  revolution,  is  the  main  theme  of  this  excellent  book. 

Every  page  is  bright,  readable,  and  full  of  thought,  ,The  Culture  of  PersoMUty.     Br  John  H«rm»n  R«ad^ 

or,  better  still,  full  of  subtle  suggestion  of  undis-  H.  M.  Caldwell.    501  pp.    $ i.5a 

covered  fields  in  which  we  may  find  the  remedy  for  'Spiritual    Surgery.    By    Oliver    Huckel.    ThoniM    y. 

our  educational  follies.  ^'^7?\?''' .T^  ^^^nlKT"*' r.    .          .n        ^ 

. - « Light  on  Life  s  DKBculties.     By  Jamas  Alien.    Thocnu 

»A  Valiant  Woman.    By  M.  F.    T.  Y.  Crowell  ACo.     $1.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     137  pp.     75  cento. 


HISTORY  AND    BIOGRAPHY 


QF  all  ihe  leaders  of  French  opinion  during  the 

Icnibte  days  of  the  summer  of  1870,  only  two 

umv-cai  this  writing, — the  Empress  Eugenie  and 

rmchVicw    Emile     Ollivier.       The     venerable 


s  eighty-eighth 
"■'  *"'   vcar,  has  spent  the  past  two  dec- 
ides of  his   life   writing   a   monumental  work  of 


I'olumcs. 
."  in  which  he  eivi 
ifwSecond  Empire.    Fiftet 
llreadj-  appeared,  the 


Ubtral," 


he  entitles  "L'Empir. 
:^  the  inside  history  of 
n  of  these  volumes  have 
laterial  having  first  seen 
Ittiumaiion  m  a  scries  in  the  Revue  dcs  Deux 
iStndes.  Ollivier  was  Premier  under  the  govern- 
sicm  of  the  Third  Napoleon  in  the  lalter  part  of 
r'Wi9.  He  has  always  suflcred  under  the  obloquy 
>i  l«ing  mainly  responsible  for  the  War  of  1870. 
i'  i»  chiefly  lo  defend  himself  against  this  charge 
rbi  the  venerable  statesman  is  writing  his  monu- 
mrnial  history  of  the  Second  Empire.  A  summary 
•i  (he  volumes  of  this  work  already  issued  may  be 
louod  in  ihe  volume  "The  Franco- Prussian  War 
itHJ  Ii«  Hidden  Causes,"  which  is  an  abridgment 
<4  [he  larger  work,  and  which  now  appears  in  trans- 
biion.  with  an  introduction  by  George  Burnham 
Im.'  M.  Ollivier  sets  forth  with  absolutely  con- 
lincin^  clearness  in  the  letters  and  documents 
ikai  IS  an  already  accepted  fact  of  history  that 


Bismarck  was  bent  upon  provoking  France  to  war 
as  a  necessary  part  of  his  plan  for  German  unifica- 
tion. The  methods  of  the  relentless  CWrman 
statesman  are  set  forth  in  this  work,  as  well  as  the 
so-called  liberal  efforts  of  Olliv 


The  origin  and  development  of  the  idea  which 
has  flowered  into  the  Bayreuth  Festival  is  traced 
in  a  new  volume  of  Wagneriana.*  which  is  com- 
,  posed  almost  exclusively  of  letters 
J^JJ^,^  of  the  great  composer  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  musical  festival.  The 
English  edition,  which  shows  some  careful  editing. 
is  by  Caroline  V.  Kerr.  The  most  minute  direc- 
tions for  the  production  of  the  pieces  of  the  festival 
are  given  in  these  letters,  showing  that  Wagner  had 
thought  the  great  conception  out  to  the  finish  be- 
fore beginning  its  visible  representation.  Bay- 
reuth, says  the  translator  in  the  introduction,  is 
not  merely  a  local  habitation  that  has  furnished  a 
name  for  the  Wagnerian  musical  drama.  "It  is 
also  the  embodiment  of  an  idea  which  reaches  back 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  life  of  the 


£2- 


*  Ketch  by  adolfh  uenkel  o 


u-  and  Tu  Bidden 

u  Tald  In  (Jw  LctlflTS  or  Rtrturd 
I   edllnd    by   Omrolinp   V.    Kar. 
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"Orownine."  says  Helen  Archibald  Clarke,  in  her  Slate's  care  for  the  homeless  and  delinqucnl  child, 

ntw  Liook  "'Browning  and  His  Ceinury."'  "is  the  for  the  insane  and  the  epileptic,  and  for  iheconver- 

nineteenlh   century   heir   of   Chaucer:    but   it   Is  sion  of  juvenile  reformatories  of  the  old  type  into 

^^                   doubtful    whether    Chaucer    would  industrial   schools.      In   recent   years   Mr.   Letch- 

Hii°Tknm*^  recognize  his  own  offspring,  so  re-  worth   has  been   gratefully  acknowledged  as   the 

markablc  has  been  the  development  donor  to  the  Siaie  of  his  beautiful  country  home 

in   those  iivc  centuries."      This  characterization  on  the  Genesee  River  to  be  maintained  forever  as 

c)Ci:urs  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Classic  Survival,"  a   public   park   under  the  care   of   the   American 

one  of  (he  most  stimulating  in  this  volume,  which,  Scenic  and   Historic    Preser%'ation   Society.      The 

as  [he  author  herself  says  it  has  been  her  aim  to  do,  arboretum  which  is  projected  as  the  central  feature 

"opens  out  a  sufficient  number  of  pathways  into  of  this  State  park  was  fully  described  in  the  Review 

the  fascinating  vistas  of  ihe  nineteenth  century  in  of   Reviews   for    February,    1912,    by   the    Hon, 

relation  to  Browning  to  inspire  others  to  make  fur-  Charles  M.  Dow. 
I  her  excursions  for  themselves." 

Another  venerable  citizen  of  New  Vork,  whose 

Miss  Katharine  Coman,  Professor  of  Economics  life    has    been    devoted    to    public   philanthropj- 

in   Wellesley    College,    is   enjoying   a    four-years'  is  Mr.  Zebulon  R.  Brockway,  who  was  superinten- 

Iciivc  of  absence  for  the  prosecution  of  research  in  ii,™,i_.          dent    of    the    Elmira    Rctormator>' 

^^     .     .      her  chosen  field.     The  first  fruit  of  ^TElmiSI      '™"'  ■''^  *'""^  "'  '^*  opening  in  1876 

th?F«t\y«t    '"^■'  '^''"'^  's  a  two-volume  account  to  the  year  1900.     Mr,  Brockway's 

of    "Economic    Beginnings   of    the  autobiography,  entitled   "Fifty   Years  of   Piison 

The  story  of  the  winning  by  Ameri-  Service,"* has  recently  been  published  l>y  the  Chari- 


s  of  the  land  beyond  the  Mississippi  has  often 
■■      ■'    it  of  tl 


been  told.  Most  of  the  narrators  have  been  c 
cemed  chiefly  with  the  political  and  diplomatic 
aspects  of  the  struggle  for  possession.  Nliss  Co- 
man, on  the  other  hand,  makes  it  her  province  "to 
suggest  the  underlying  economic  conditions  that 
determine  the  outcome  of  war  and  treaty  and  race 
rompctition.  and  to  rc^-eal  the  bread-and-butter 
struggle  that  must  ever  result  in  the  survival  of 
the  fittest. — the  ablest  to  utilize  the  resources  of  a 
virgin  territory,"  Her  narrative  covers,  in  chron- 
ological order,  the  Spanish  occupation,  the  era  of 
exploration  and  the  fur  trade,  the  advance  of  set- 
tlement, the  transcontinental  migration,  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  land  and  free  labor,  ihc  eomple- 
lion  of  (he  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  Home- 
stead Act. 

The   life   of    Hubert    Howe    Bancroft    runs   so 

nearly  parallel  with  the  life  of  the  Cnitcd  Stales 
and  he  was  so  large  a  part  of  so  much  of  the  expan- 

s  take  on  the  character  of  a 

history  of  our  national  life.  The 
Bancroft  "Retrospect  ions:  Political  and  Personal"' 
have  now  appeared  in  book  form.     They  lell  ihe 

story   of  the  Pacific  coast   for  sixty   years.     Be-  zebi'los  k.  brockwav 

sides  selling  forth  things  of  which  he  himself  knew  (Author  of  "Fifty  YEarsal  Prinn  Scriice") 
personally,  Mr.  Bancroft,  in  this  work,  sets  forth 

m  his  own  interesting  style,  his  interpretations  and  ties   Publication   Commiitee,  under  ihe  auspices 

opinions  of  passing  events.    He  can  talk  with  abso-  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.    No  living  Ameri- 

lute  fearlessness  of  ihe  "graft"  of  our  civilization,  can,  at  the  present  time,  can  write  soauthontativelv 

but  his  optimistic  attitude  of  mind  is  shown  in  the  concerning  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Amcrf- 

last  chapter  on  the  "Significance  of  the  Panama  can   reformatory  system  as  can   Mr.   Brockway. 

Canal."    His  work  is  really  an  analytical  review  of  For  the  entire  latter  half  of  ihe  nineteenth  century 

ihe  "American  Century."  his  life  was  identified  with  the  prison  reformator>- 
movement,  and  there  was  little  that  had  relation 

Mr.  I.  N.  Larncd's  "Life  and  Work  of  William  to  this  movement,  whether  by  way  of  actual  prac- 

I'rj'or  Letchworth"'  commemorates  the   seri-ices  tice  or  merely  proffered  suggestion,  that  escaped 

•  if  a  ui'll-known  citizen  of  New  York  State,  who  for  him.  It  was  the  wide  knowledge  thus  secured  from 

nearly    forty  years  was  a  ceaseless  experience  that  resulted  in  Mr.   Brockway's  call 

Public  Servuit  """''(M  '"   '"'^ 

anihropy  as  ' 


PkiHc  Co»t    ' 


ny  a--\ 


I.     ■  *        Following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  n 

l!y  K«(h«rinii   cent    \olumes  of    biography   and     mcmoi 

Dy   HiilBTi    h.ive  l>cen  received  from  (he  publishers: 


:--i  uii.,  iior.     13.  'Pltly  Year 

■Til.'  dfr  »nd  Work  ol  WflU»m  Prjor  I>i-;hworHi.     By    wsy.    Npw 


By  ZetHikm  R.  I 
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Reminiscencesof  a  Diplomatist's  Wife.    By  Mrs.  Washington  and  Lincoln.     By  Robert  W.  Mc- 

Ho§rh  Fraser.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    395  pp.,  ill.  $3-  Laughlin.     Putnam's.     278  pp.,  pors.  $1.35. 

Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli.    Vol.  IL    By  William  The  Story  of   Marie  Antoinette.      By  Francis 

FU\Tlle  Monypenny.     The  Macmillan  Co.     421  Bickley.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    104  pp.,  ill.    $1. 

fjp.  ill.     $3.  The  Story  of  Lady  Hamilton.      By  E.  Hallam 

Roger  of  Sicily  and  the  Normans  in  Lower  Italy.  Moorhouse.     Small,  Maynard.      130  pp.,  ill.     $1. 

By  Edmund  Curtis.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     483  The  Story  of  Nell  Gwyn.    By  Cecil  Chesterton, 

pp.,  ill.     Si. 50.  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.    142  pp.,  ill.    $1. 


BOOKS   ABOUT   THE  CIVIL  WAR 


CEVERAL    volumes    relating,    directly   or  indi-  A   companion   volume   to   Grant's   memoirs   is 
rectly,  to  the  Civil  War  have  come  from  the  supplied  in  the  form  of  "Letters  of  Ulysses  S. 
press  during  the  past  few  months.    One  of  the  most  Grant  to  his  Father  and  his  Youngest  Sister,  1857- 
important    of    these    is    the    long  78,"*  edited   by   his   nephew,   Jesse 
^V^Hkwie**  awaited  autobiography  of  General  G^raTGrant  ^'«'^"t  Cramer.     While  these  letters 
Jubal  A.  Early.*  This  narrative  was  are  naturally  concerned,  to  a  con- 
Mt  by  the  General  in  manuscript  form  at  the  time  sidcrable  extent,  with  family  matters,  they  make 
of  his  death,   March  2,  1894.     The  General  had  frequent    and    illuminating    references    to    public 
UbonKl   conscientiously   at    this   task   for   nearly  affairs  and  notably  to  certain  aspects  of  the  con- 
thirty  years,  and  we  now  have  the  complete  story  duct  of  the  war. 
of  the  war  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  of  the  chief 

participants  on  the  Confederate  side.  While  not  a  Civil  War  book  in  a  strict  sense, 

the    volume   of    letters   and    other   documentary 
-■Vnother    well-known    Confederate   commander  material  collected  and  edited  by  Professor  Walter 
is  commefnorated  in  a  volume  entitled  "General  r  1   ^'     ^^^"^J"&»    of    Louisiana    State 
Joseph  \\Tvecler  and  the  Army  of  Tennessee,"* by  ie2cI?e^St"  University,  and  entitled   "General 
,    John    Witherspoon    DuBose,   who,  Sherman  as  College  President,"*  has 
J^**  himself  a   soldier,    had   a   personal  so  direct  a  bearing  on  various  developments  of  the 
acquaintance  with  General  vVheelcr  war  that  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  contribu- 
of  forty  years*  standing.     It  happened  that  his  tion  to  Civil  War  literature.     It  will  be  recalled 
part  in  events  subsequent  to   1865,  notably  his  that  during  the  two  years  just  preceding  the  out- 
activities  in  the  war  with  Spain,  made  General  break  of  the  war  General  Sherm^  was  serving  as 
liVTieder  known  to  a  later  generation  of  Northern-  President   of  the   State   Seminary   of   Louisiana, 
en  almost  as  well  as  he  had  been  known  to  his  which,  in  after  years,  became  the  State  University, 
fellow  Southerners  in  the  great  conflict  of  the  '6o's.  His  correspondence  during  that  period  included 
.All  friends  of  this   plucky  cavalry   commander,  letters  from  Bragg,  Beauregard,  and  other  South- 
North  and  South,  will  be  interested  in  the  authentic  ern  military  leaders  and  these  materials  not  only 
record  of  his  achievements  in  the  Civil  War.  showed  the  views  of  these  men  upon  national  prob- 
lems, but  throw  new  light  upon  the  social  and 
The  war  experience  of  the  Confederate  private  political  conditions  in  the  South  upon  the  eve  of 
is  graphically   told    in   "One  of  Jackson's   Foot  the  war  as  well  as  upon  the  opinions  and  actions 
Cavalry,***  by  John'  H.  Worsham,  of  the  famous  of  the  Southern  leaders, 
old  Richmond  "F"  Company.    The 
«S£jiu£»o    humorous    aspects    of    Civil    War  The  fourth  series  of  "Personal  Recollections  of 
campaigning    on    the   Confederate  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  "^  consists  of  addresses 
adc  are  well  brought  out  in  this  book.  delivered  before  the  New  York  State  Commandery, 

.  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

A  memoir   based   on   the  journal   of   the   late  FS«"ia&Si«»  '^  comprises  much  interesting  and 

"Soldier- Bishop"  Ellison  Capers,*  of  South  Caro-  valuable  anecdotal  material  relating 

liaa,   presents    still    another    side   of    life    below  to  the  experiences  of  Northern  officers  and  soldiers 

^                Mason  and  Dixon's  line  in  the  '6o's.  in  that  time  of  conflict.     Following  are  the  titles  of 

^"wLiCy^'  After     the     war     General     Capers  some  of  the  addresses:   "Glimpses  of  Hospital  Life 

became  Episcopal  Bishop  of  South  in  War  Times,"  by  Edward  Curtis,  Brevet-Major, 

Carolina,  and  finally  Chancellor  of  the  University  late  U.  S.  A.;  "An  Experience  in  Virginia  Prisons 

of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.  During  the  Last  Winter  of  the  War,'    by  Brevet- 

~~        .  ,  ^  .  »    „  _.       r~m         Z7~~nr~n      r  Major  Creorge  Haven  Putnam;  *'The  Army  Chap- 

^  ■Ocnerml  Jotml  A.  Eariy:    Autobiographical  Sketch  and  |_-      _r  ,0/:-,  '♦  K„  r\*^^\^:,^  Wliui^^   D     ir^«#^«,^« 

Xtrmlve  ot  the  War  Between  the  States.    Edited  by  R.  H.  lam  of  1863.     by  Chaplam  William  K.  Eastman. 

K»ly.    J.  B.  Uppincott  Co.    496  pp.,  iU.    $3.60.  •  Letters  of  Ulysses  S.  Ci rant  to  his  Father  and  his  Young- 

*0«oeral  Jowph  Wherier  and  the  Army  of  the  Tenncasoc.  «t  SLnter  1857-78.    Edited  l>y  Jesse  Grant  Cramer.    O.  P. 

Bj  iote  WKhenpoon  DuBose.    The  Neale  Pubtlahing  Co.  Putnam  s  Sona     182  pp..  lU.    $1.75. 

*"ipF..  in.    S3.  'General  W.  T.  Sherman  as  CoUese  Pnwident.     Edlt<^ 

•OosofJactooo-.PootCavrfry.    Br  John  H.  Worsham.  ?JaX"c^  ^39rt»D^"?Il    ^j{|^'«>*°d-  ^^Wo:    The  Arthur  H. 

TW  Neale  Pnbllrfiln*  Oo.    863  pp..  K    $2.  Clark  Co.     399  pp.  m.     »^- 

» Personal   Recollections  of  the   War  of  the  Rebellion 


*Tlw   Soldler-Bfabop   BUiaon    Gapers.     By    Walter    B.     Edited  by  A.  Noel  Blakeman.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
O^Mn.   The  Neale  PabUsUng  Go.    367  pp..  Ul.    $3.  pp..  por.    $2.50. 
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ESSAYS  AND   LITERARY  STUDIES 

WTien  Admiral  Alfred  T.  Mahan  discusses  "The  Mr.  Edmund  Lester  Pearson's  papers  that  make 

Place  of  Force  in  the  International  Relations  of  up  the  volume,  "The  Librarian  at  Play,"*  have. 

States,"  the  advocates  of  militarism  and  the  agita-  with  two  exceptions,  been  published  in  the  Boston 

•    .  m*  1.      tors  for  universal  peace  alike  do  well  a  t -w-    •     .     Transcript,  where  they  found  many 

^^WttaulS^o  hearken.     Professor  Mahan  (for  viwJSS*  admirers.    They  are  gentle,  leisurely 

he  is  scholar  by  the  right  of  degrees  skits  that  bring  out  certain   foibh-s 
conferred,  as  well  as  Admiral  in  the  United  States  of  human  nature  as  a  librarian  sees  them.      Their 
navy)   bases   his  argutnent    (in   his    latest    book  humor  is  delightful.     If  you  wish  to  woo  a  chuckJc 
"Armamentsand  Arbitration"*)  on  the  contention,  read  "The  Interest  Gauge"  and   "The   Crowded 
"too  frequently  ignored,  that  neither  arbitration  Hour." 
in  a  general  sense,^  nor  arbitration  in  the  more  spe- 
cific lorm  of  judicial  decision  based  upon  a  code  of  Edna  Halleck  offers  an  "  Introduction  to  Brown- 
law,  can  always  take  the  place,  either  practically  ing,"* — an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  one 
or  beneficially,  of  the  processes  and  results  ob-  teacher  presented  Browning's  poems  to  her  classes, 
tained  by  the  free  play  of  natural  forces."     ^^  „          s    n     ^^   *^   ^   helpful   volume   for    those 
these  forces  this  naval  writer  would  have  us  be-  Srowidng      ^^^  ^*^^   ^°  study   the   works   of 
lieve  "national  efficiency  is  a  chief  element  and  that    poet.     Miss    Halleck     quotes 
arbitration   being  the   representative  of  the   na-  Professor  Corson's  advice  in  regard  to  "The  Ring 
tional  strength  is  the  exponent."    Stated  in  other  and  the  Book"  as  a  pointer  in  the  right  direction, 
words.  Admiral  Mahan  would  have  us  believe  that  "Read  it  through  as  swiftly  as  you  can;  read  it 
all  civilization  has  to  depend  for  its  supremacy  on  again   and   again    until   you   catch    its    spiritual 
its  energy.    When  the  two  "essential  elements"—  message.     Get  that  first  and  make  it  subservient 
international    competition    and    armament — fail,  to  your  own  soul." 
the  end  of  civilization  is  near  at  hand.     Particu- 
larly stimulating  is  the  Admiral's  concluding  chap-  "Why  Women  Are  So "'  is  not  a  fortunate  choice 
ter  entitled  "Was  Panama  a  Chapter  of  National  of  title  for  an  excellent  book  on  womankind  by 
Dishonor?"      It  is   his  opinion    that  "not    even  Mary   Roberts  Coolidge.     The  author   calls   her 
the  consummate  results  of  the  American  occupa-  ,        book   a    "first-hand   study    of   the 
tion,  in  sanitation,  in  maintaining  order,  in  ad-  D^aSmoit   ordinary,     orthodox,      middle-class 
vancing  the  canal,  with  its  promise  to  the  world's  women  who  have  constituted  the 
future,  are  so  complete  a  justification  for  the  action  domestic  type  for  more  than  a  century."     There 
taken  as  is  the  miserable  and  barren  record  of  the  are  no  conclusions  drawn.     Miss  Roberts  considers 
former  owner,  the  Republic  of  Colombia."  conclusions  about  women  a  trifle  premature.    She 

follows  the  development  of  the  woman  of   1 800 

To  Thomas  Dwight  Goodell  of  Yale  University,  into  the  woman  of  to-day. 
whose  monographs  on  classical  subjects  are  widely 

known,  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  con-  Mrs.  Jane  Johnstone  Christie  traces  the  "rise 

tributions  to  metrical  science.  Pro-  of  the  feminine"  in  her  recent  book,  "The  Ad- 

OwlkPoctry    lessor  John  Williams  White,  of  Har-  vance  of  Woman."*     Contrary  to  what  might  be 

vard  University,  dedicates  his  mon-  expected,  it  is  not  an  argument  for  woman's  rights 

u mental  work  "The  Verse  of  Greek  Comedy."*     It  nor  a  tract  on  suffrage.     Mrs.  Christie  has  m  a 

would  require  much  space  to  give  any  adequate  most  scholarly  and  conservative  manner  presented 

exposition  of  the  content  of  this  volume.    Briefly  a  picture  of  woman  as  a  potent  factor  in  the  ancient 

it   investigates  the  origin,   nature,   relation,   and  and  the  modern  world, 
development  of  the  Greek  poets  and  their  remote 

and  shadowy  predecessors  along  the  coast  of  Asia,  Dr.  G.  Frederick  Wright's  scholarly  discussion 

the  islands  of  the  Agean  and  the  Continent.    The  of  "The  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Man,  *'  published 

principles  of  this  scientific  investigation.  Professor  by  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Company,  and  Mr.  Henry 

White   states,    must    proceed   in   the   main   from  ^              R.  Knipe's"  Evolution  in  the  Past, '^ 

Aristoxenus,     Aristides,     Heliodorus    and      Hep-  'iJS^'ar^*      published  by  the  Lippincotts,  and 

aestion.      The    application    of    certain    laws   of  illustrated  by  Alice  B.  Woodhouse 

rhythm  (laid  down  by  these  masters)  to  the  comic  and  Ernest  Bucknall,  are  two  recently   notable 

poets,  is  recorded  in  the  second  and  fourteenth  publications  of  the  story  of  man's  early  sojourn 

chapters  of  this  work.     The  fifteenth  chapter  treats  on  the  earth. 

of  the  origin  of  the  forms  of  Greek  poetry.     The    — — — 

theories  of  ancient  and  modern  Greek  scholars  and  »The  Librarian  at  Play.     By  Edmund  LeHt«r  Pearson. 

metricists  are  discussed  with  great  simplicity  and  '-^^^^^^-^^ZZj'' By  Edna  HaUo*.    Mac- 

directness  considermg  the  amount  of  technique  in-  nilUan.    131  pp.    75  centeT^ 

volved.   While  this  book  is  primarily  for  the  student  ^^s^y  women  Are  80.     By  Mary  Roberts  OooUdge. 

who  reads  Greek  with  facility  the  student  of  rhythms  Henry  Holt.    371  pp.    Si.50. 

who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  dead  languages,  will  jj^'^f^^^^t^^'^^a^ip^^Jl'^     By  Jano  Johnstone  Ohrkrtie. 

find  much  to  repay  his  study  in  this  learned  work.  ^bTorigin  and  Antiquity  of  Man.     By  G.  Pwderick 

: TTTT. — 7i 7, — .  .    ,    ,  A    'P  i^„K««  Wright.     Oberlin.     Ohio:     BibUotheca    Sacra    Company. 

>  Srrn*in«  nf*^  ittu\  Art)ltratlon.    By  Admiral  A.  T.  Mahan.  547  pp    m      j2 

^^fsK7J!ytn"i  Cc?m.^y.  •fit^John  Williams  Whit^.  •Evolution  In  the  Pa«t      By  Henry  R.  Knipe.     J.  B. 

M./1/.HUn'o.     pp.     *».  Lippincott  Co.     242  pp..  Ul.     $3.50. 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 

is  fascinating  business  are  graphically  described 

._^ _^    .  .  by   Francis  A.   Collins,   in   "The  Wireless   Man: 

■^ffte/rpfiwiuctive  graphicans,  etching,  engraving    tfis  Work  and  Adventures  on   Land  and  Sea."' 
on     wcKxJ    and   metal,   lithography.    The  every-day  happenings  in  the  great  oversea 
Oi—^jing     logcther    with    the    application    of    wireless  stations,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Collin 


such  specialties  as  illustration,  book-    quite  as  romantic  as  most  of  the  incidents  that  we 

pUid.  and    (joslers.        Mr.   Weiienkampf.   who   is    enpecl  to  find   in   liction.     Some  of  the  stirring 

.iirfof  the  Arts  and   Prints  Division  of  the  New    rescues  at  sea,  accomplished  through   the  aid  of 

Vari  Librsry-,   has  already  given  us  a  comprehen-    wireless.aredescribed.andonechaptcrisdevoted  lo 

"Three  Heroesot  the  Wireless."   The  great  value  of 

the  new  service  to  the  army  and  navy  is  outlined. 

A  little  book  compiled  by  the  editor  of  Work 
(Ijindon),*  explains  the  principles  and  mechanism 
of  wireless  telegraphy  and  gives  definite  instruc- 
tions for  the  assembling  of  the  apparatus.  Both 
text  and  illustrations  arc  said  to  have  resulted 
from  the  practical  cspericnce  of  men  who  thor- 
oughly understand  their  subject. 


•■The  Curliss  Aviation  Book"'  „ 
of  the  boyhood  and  early  experiments  of  Glenn  H. 
Ciirtiss,   the  aviator,  together  with  the  views  of 
_      .      Mr,   Curtiss,   Captain   Beck,   l.ieu- 
°'Tvifr"'  ('^"^"t  Ellyson,  and  Augustus  Post 
on  the  real  future  of  the  aeroplane, 
and  a  brief  n'anual  of  "Aviation  for  Amateurs." 
Mr.  Post  also  contributes  a  list  of  Curtiss  pupils  in 
ion  and  a  description  of  the  Curtiss  aeroplane 
r  and  factory.      It  is  a  story  of  remarkable 
acnievement  on  the  part  of  an  American  boy  grow- 
ing up  in  typical  village  environment. 

The  dramatic  and  mechanical  perfection  of  the 
photo-play  and  the  moving  picture  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  the  hour.     Doubtless  the  millions  of 

people  who  crowd  into  the  countless 
"litevin"      moving  picture  theatres  have  often 

wondered,  while  gazing  at  the  fas- 
cinating films  ticine  unreeled  before  them,  jusi 
how  these  entertaining  effects  were  produced. 
What  is  back  of  the  pictures^how  are  ihey  made? 
A  book  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 

Kny  of  Philadelphia,  entitled  "Moving  Pictures: 
>w  They  Are  Made  and  Worked  "•  answers  the 
question  in  a  most  interestinB  and  comprehensive 
manner.  The  subject  is  dealt  with  from  the  ear- 
liest experiments  with  "action  photography"  lo 
the  life-like  perfection  of  the  picture  play  of  to-day. 
A  fascinating  section  of  the  book  explains  in  detail 
Ihe  production  of  "Irick"  pictures— the  dancing 
furniture,  the  "fake"  automobile  accident,  the 
making  of  apparitions,  giants,  and  lilliputians,  the 
rolling  of  a  pumpkin  uphill,  and  all  the  other 
grotesque  happenings  of  the  comic  moving  picture 
films.  The  volume  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of 
the  moving- pic  lure  art,  and  is  liberally  supplied 
with  illustrations. 

—rr  ^  .r.-.,-r,mBa.  amnimir  wiri.iPKsni»-ri.  •The  Wireless  Mui:    Hli  Woric  Md  AdYBntuTBion  Luid 

part  ol  tneir  time  as  amateur  Wireless  Optra      ,„rt  sea.    By  Krsm-Ls  .v.  Collins.    The  century  Compioj-. 
tors.    This  IS  only  one  indication  of    2Si  pp..  lu.    ii.ao. 

the    rapid    advance    that    has   been        •Wireleu  Tel«r»pliy.    Compiled  by  the  editor  la  Work 

madr    In   n-ct-nl    vears   jn   this   new    (Londoiil.    London:    Cissell  i  Co.     l.W  pp    111.    50  eem. 

•The  CunlH  Avistlon  Book.     By  (ileno  H.  CuniM  ud 

IrKrtilcAft.    Bt  F*nik  WBttenkimiDt.    Henry  •iTSs. 

37f  pp..  Ul.     6,78.  'Moving  Pictur 

Tbelr  Milun.    Kdlted  by  Fluroy  CuTing-  By  Fredeflck  .^.  1 

Tbe  CenMuT  Compaoy,     teS  pt     " 


ftetd  of  human  activity.    Many' of  the  wonders  of 
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FINANCIAL  NEWS   FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 

AS  in  other  fields  of  human  activity,  in-  three  hundred  dollars  to  invest  will  be  vastly 
vestment  tendencies,  highly  beneficial  up  better  off  as  a  depositor  in  a  mutual  saxings 
to  a  certain  point,  often  threaten  to  go  too  far.  bank  than  as  the  holder  of  two  or  three  bonds. 
Agitation  in  favor  of  splitting  up  bonds  into  The  most  superficial  reflection  a^iD  prove 
one  hundred  dollar  denominations  is  alto-  this  statement.  The  strength  of  the  great 
gether  wholesome  imtil  it  reaches  the  point  savings  banks  of  New  York  City,  for  example, 
where  savings-bank  depositors  are  urged  to  does  not  depend  solely  upon  the  strict  la\vs 
withdraw  their  dep)osits  and  purchase  small-  which  govern  their  investments.  Much  of 
sized  bonds.  This  may  prove  dangerous  the  safety  is  due  to  the  enormously  wide  dis- 
advice.  tribution  of  these  investments.     Strict  as  the 

Like  the  word  "bond,"  the  words  "savings  laws  are  it  is  not  an  unheard  of  thing  for 
bank"  have  nothing  essentially  sacred  in  savings-bank  bonds  to  "go  wTong."  But 
them.  As  we  say  of  other  things,  "  there  are  little  difference  would  it  make  to  the  Bower>' 
savings  banks  and  savings  banks."  Their  Savings  Bank  with  $ioo,ooo50cx>  of  invest- 
strength  varies  according  to  the  laws  of  the  n\ents  if  one  particular  class  of  holdings 
States  which  create  thenv  But  in  certain  should  turn  out  badly.  The  individual  with 
eastern  States,  chiefly  in  New  York,  Connec-  $300  to  invest  is  in  quite  another  position, 
ticut,  and  Massachusetts,  mjutual  institu-  Moreover,  the  savings  bank  is  strong  be- 
tions  for  savings  have  long  existed  which  cause  the  difference  between  what  it  re- 
have  no  stock  to  pay  dividends  upon,  which  ceives  on  its  investments  and  what  it  pays 
confer  no  fees  upon  their  trustees,  and  which  out  on  deposits  is  retained  as  a  surplus  for 
are  operated  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  de-  the  protection  of  depositors, — a  safeguard  the 
positors, — in  other  words,  are  semi-public  bondholder  does  not  have, 
institutions.  The  laws  governing  the  invest-  Then  too  the  dealers  in  small  bonds,  in  a 
ment  of  funds  by  these  banks  are  so  strict  as  commercial  desire  to  sell  their  wares  to  per- 
to  form,  without  such  being  the  intention,  sons  who  have  hitherto  purchased  worthless 
the  standard  of  merit  for  all  American  invest-  mining  shares  and  other  "get-rich-quick" 
ments.  stocks,  are  naturally  inclined  to  direct  par- 

These  facts  are  probably  well  known  to  ticular  attention  to  bonds,  which  yield  a  high 
readers  of  this  department  but  their  brief  rate  of  interest  and  are  not  savings-bank 
repetition  now  may  be  not  without  timeliness,  bonds  at  all.  These  are  often  safe  enough 
For  the  advice  is  being  more  and  more  fre-  when  combined  with  other  more  conserv*a- 
quently  given  to  investors  to  buy  the  savings-  tive  securities,  but  the  man  with  $300  is  lim- 
bank  type  of  bonds  which  often  yield  4^4  ited  practically  to  one  thing, 
per  cent.,  rather  than  to  leave  their  money  Usually  the  investor  with  a  few  hundreds 
in  the  bank  to  draw  only  3)^  or  4  per  cent,  is  the  one  who  can  least  afford  to  lose  any- 
interest.  With  certain  limitations,  this  is  thing,  yet  he  is  the  only  investor  who  is  de- 
sound  enough.  The  man  or  woman  with  nied  this  safety  insurance  of  wide  distribu- 
several  thousand  dollars  to  invest  may  well  tion.  That  is,  he  is  denied  this  insurance 
place  part  of  it  in  bonds  of  the  savings-bank  unless  he  places  his  small  sum  with  a  savings 
type,  thus  netting  upwards  of  4}  2  per  cent,  bank  of  the  type  already  described.  He  also 
and  if  immediate  marketability  is  not  an  all  is  the  one  who  most  needs  what  the  savings 
important  factor,  another  part  of  the  fund  bank  affords — the  abjQity  to  draw  his  money 
may  be  placed  to  great  advantage  in  public  out,  and  bonds  are  not  always  saleable, 
utility  securities  which  yield  5  per  cent,  or  Several  of  the  mutual  savings  banks  ac- 
more.  By  sufficiently  wide  distribution,  a  cept  accounts  opened  by  mail,  and  while  the 
high  degree  of  safety  may  thus  be  attained.  depositor  receives  about  i  per  cent,  less  inter- 
But  the  difficulty  arises  when  investors  est  a  year  than  from  bonds,  he  has  the  satis- 
with  only  a  few  himdred  dollars  to  turn  over  faction  of  knowing  that  practically  no  ca- 
are  given  the  same  advice.  The  advantage  lamity  can  destroy  his  principal.  After  all. 
of  issuing  bonds  in  small  sums  is  not  to  be  the  difference  between  what  is  paid  on  $300 
denied,  but  the  man  or  woman  with  two  or  by  one  of  the  great  semi-philanthropic  mu- 

:=4 
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ttial  sa\-ings  banks  and  what  is  paid  on  three  Close  to  two  billions  of  stocks  and  bonds  were 
one  hxmdred  dollar  bonds  is  only  $3  a  year,  added  to  the  Stock  Exchange  list  in  191 2, 
I>  not  this  $3  a  year  worth  the  insurance  of  and  while  the  number  of  securities  dealt  in 
^bcsolute  safety?  Surely  the  price  is  a  small  elsewhere  increases  rapidly,  the  increase  in 
me  for  the  beginning  investor  to  pay.  Then,  listed  securities  appears  to  keep  pace, 
is  he  saves  more  and  as  he  learns  something  Conspicuous  among  the  new  securities 
-hout  bonds  and  gains  investment  knowl-  listed  on  the  Exchange  in  191 2  were  the 
tdgr  and  exp>erience  by  reading  or  otherwise,  shares  of  manufacturing  and  trading  com- 
be can  try  his  hand  at  buying  bonds.  But  panics  never  before  offered  to  the  public.  In- 
it  surely  would  be  unfortimate  if  the  tyro  vestment  funds  are  more  and  more  going  into 
ia\-tstor  with  his  little  hard-earned  siun  were  the  preferred  shares  of  such  companies.  In 
iiersuaded  that  out  of  his  inexf)erience  he  this  way  the  investor  secures  from  6  to  7  per 
a»ukl  chose  bonds  as  well  as  the  savings-  cent,  on  Ms  money.  Many  of  these  busi- 
umk  president.  nesses,  shoe-manufacturing,  collar-manufac- 

The    lire    of    criticism    recently    directed  turing,  dry-goods  stores,  and  so  on,    origin- 

.u^ainst  the  New  Vork  Stock  Exchange  may  ally  grew  and  thrived  because  of  the  strong 

-tfne  the  purpose  of  improving  that  institu-  personality  of  the  founder.    Before  placing  his 

*ioQ  and  making  it  of  greater  service  to  the  savings  with  them,  it  behooves  the  investor 

investment  interests  of  the  nation,  for  cer-  to  inquire,  carefully  into  the  management  of 

uinly    there    are   few  institutions   as   large  such  concerns  to  discover  whether  the  person- 

4rhich  are  not  capable  of  betterment.     There  ality  that  originally  made  them  successful 

b  steady   improvement  in  the  methods   of  still   exists,  and,  if   not,  whether  an  equal 

•kalin^  in  securities  not  listed  on  the  Stock  degree  of  managerial  skill  has  taken  its  place. 
Exchange  and  so  it  is  only  reasonable  to  ex-       The  rugged  old  merchants  who  knew  every 

:»ect   a     similar   upward   evolution    on    the  process  and  detail  of  their  business  as  well 

"board."     A  new  ticker  service  recently  was  as  every  employee  and  customer  are   not 

installed  by  about  sixty  New  York  brokerage  all  dead,  but  many  of  them  are.      Some- 

irms  dealing  in  secxirities  not  listed  on  the  times  their  places  have  been  taken  by  weak. 

Stock  Exchange,  by  means  of  which  dealers  hesitant,  second-generation  owners  who  are 

.ire  brought  into  immediate  touch  with  one  only   too   glad   to    take    the    public    in    as 

daothcr.     This  new  service  should  make  it  their  partners,  not  only  because  it  makes 

easier  for  dealers  to  dispose  of  unlisted  and  them  rich  by  creating  a  market  for  their 

inactive   stocks  with   direct  resulting  bene-  stock,  whereas   they  could  never   grow  as 

nt  to  investors  obliged  to  sell  securities  of  opulent  by  their  mere  trading  or  manufac- 

rhis  class.  turing  ability,  but  also  because  it  somehow 

More  bonds  are  sold  off  than  on  the  Stock  relieves  them  of  responsibility.  The  old- 
Exchange  and  the  growth  of  the  unlisted  style  merchant  would  have  regarded  it  as  a 
market  bids  fair  to  be  stimulated  by  the  for-  weakness  to  have  asked  general  investors  to 
nution  of  the  Investment  Bankers*  Associa-  share  the  burdens  of  his  business  with  him. 
lion  of  America  and  possibly  also  by  the  pro-  The  wTiter  has  no  particular  company  in 
'x«ed  formation  of  an  international  associa-  mind.  He  merely  raises  the  point  that  in- 
tkjo  cd  stock  brokers,  especially  if  brokers  vestors  contemplating  the  purchase  of  newly 
notconnectedwiththeexchanges  are  included,  launched  shares  of  old  trading  or  manufac- 
But  all  these  activities,  actual  and  potential,  turing  companies  should  inquire  very  care- 
^9  not  in  the  least  lessen  the  function  which  fully  into  the  company's  reasons  for  taking 
the  Stock   Exchange  does  and  must  play,  the  public  into  its  business. 
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\^  417.     THE  INVE#lrMENT  MARKET  OUTLOOK  a  year  or  so.  and  deposit  the  cash  in  a  bank  at  4  per  cent.,  is 

r.-   T  »»*mKi*  v.«.,  trt  «:«/.  •«-.  e^w«^  ».»,.^»,i  «^,,.-««  „,;*k  there  any  reason  to  tclieve.  from  present  conditions  through- 

.-£i5tLjrSti^,ri?tn?rf,.nTT^K5^^L^^^^^^^^^^       Ki  ^^^  the  country,  that  I  shall  then  be  able  to  invest  in  sJch 

;;S^  J^?^S^«^^^-«2  tKl  f^J;™^t-^  ^>o"ds  as  I  require  at  a  price  to  net  6  per  cent.,  on  account  of 

^IT^J^JSiL^J^^Z^xx^^^^^i^^'^f'^^^''^^^^  S^^^^^  financial  stringency?    There  iTno  reason  for  selling 

■*?»^-^^J^r!i^  ^  *°*T*f;^^^»if*  ?  ff**"  P"""**  ^he  real  estate  at  present.  Unless  the  bond  market  is  now.  w 

?J^J*Jt;f?^if?„*i^^T^^>l"»^'^**  "^/J?"*  ^"iS^'  ?^  «»«  ^»  be.  favorable  to  my  purpose.     I  am  between  the 

^  JIlJiJSfK^.SHS?»^M*^*°  *"''^*  ^^*^  proceeds  m  ^^^  j^orns  of  a  dUemma.  as  it  werVand  should  appreciate 

■fc.  loQc^tcrm  bonds  that  would  msure  me  a  steady  income  vr.„_  vi^„^                                                                       *^ 

fvtfaervoiainderofmxUfe.    1  would  like  to  know,  therefore,  y^ur  views. 

■JMlhui .  in  yxmr  opiiuon.  the  present  is  a  favorable  time  to  v'-         ->•                    ..•        *.!_    *.  j              *.                       -ui 

inrcbBK  «ich  bonds,  or  whether  I  can  probably  buy  to  .^^  ^.^^^  a  question  that  does  not  seem  possible 

letter  Advantage  later  on?  Or,  in  case  I  sell  the  property  in  oi  definite  answer  at  this  time.    As  you  may  know. 
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standard  investment  bonds  have  suflFered  a  pro-  quarterly  on  the  first  days  of    February,    May 

tracted  decline,  and  several  times  during  the  last  August  and  November,  if  you  were  to  buy,  say 

few  months  have  been  adjudged  by  competent  just  previous  to  the  first  of  February,  it  would  b< 

critics   as    standing    close    to    "bottom"    prices,  necessary  to  add  a  quarter's  interest  at  the  rate  o 

Each  time,  however,  some  new  uncertainty  has  4  per  cent.,  or  $10,  which  in  addition  to  the  cightl 

appeared  on  the  financial  horizon,  and  it  has  been  commission,  would  bring  the  total  cost  of  one  bon< 

necessary  for  the  critics  to  amend  their  views.    To  quoted  at  114X  ($1,142.50)  up  to  $1,153.75,  or  o 

a  large  extejit  it  is  yet  a  matter  of  prophecy  what  ten  bonds  up  to  $11,537.50.    We  are  wondering,  i 

course  the  investment  markets  may  take  during  you  have  taten  into  consideration  the  fact  that  th< 

the  coming  months.    Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  Government  4*s  mature  and  may  be  paid  oflF  at  pci 

situation,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  1925,  twelve  years  hence,  and  that  on  this  ac 

unless  something  entirely  unforeseen  occurs  during  count  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  will  be  ai 

the  next  twelvemonth,  we  shall  see  higher  prices  automatic  depreciation  in  their  market  value  t> 

throughout  the  whole  list  of  the  better  classes  of  slightly  less  than  one  point  a  year  between  now  anc 

investments.     In  other  words,  we  think  it  quite  then;    and   that,  in  order  to  provide  against  thii 

possible  that  you  may  find  the  investment  oppor-  shrinkage  of  principal,  you  ought  to  set  up  out  o 

t unity  for  which  you  are  looking  sometime  during  your  income  from  the  bonds  a  sinking   fund   ol 

19 13.    It  would  be  advisable  for  you  to  begin  now  nearly  ten  dollars  a  year.    This  is  something:  which 

to  get  in  touch  with  a  few  reliable  and  experienced  as  a  matter  of  fact,  always  has  to  be  taken  int< 

investment  banking-  firms,  with  a  view  to  having  account,   when  one  is  investing  in  securities  ol 

them  submit  their  lists  of  offerings,  which  you  definite  maturity  dates  that  sell  at  high  premiums 

could  study  at  your  leisure  in  preparedness  for  There  are  other  things  we  might  suggest  in  a  dis^ 

definite  action  later  on.    You  might,  also,  find  it  in-  cussion  of  Government  bonds  as  investments  foi 

teresting,  as  well  as  profitable  to  get  the  bankers'  the  individual,  if  we  knew  the  circumstances  undei 

views  of  the  situation  direct.  which   you  are   making  this   investment-      Chiel 

among  them  is  the  fact  that  such  securities  posses^ 

NO.  «S.     GErriNG    POSTED  ON    GOVERNMENT  'l^'^ ^^^^^^^Z^^^^^^^Z  '^^'^Z 

really  doesn't  need. 
I  find  it  very  hard  to  secure  understandable  information  

relative  to  Government  bonds,  especially  to  one  not  familiar  csAuur^iiADrfctM/-'  a  \uf\^j  h.%3*o  m»mi%jr%. 

with  investments  generally.     I  want  to  purchase  from  10  to  No.  419.     SAFEGUARDING  A  WOMAN  S  FUNDS 

20  thousand.    In  response  to  an  inquiry  to  a  banking  house.  I  A  widow  has  between  S3 .000  and  I4.000  that  she  wishes  tc] 

have  received  the  foflowing:  What  does  it  mean?  invest   conservatively  for  permanent  income.     I    would  \h 

"Government  a's  providing  purchased  when  one  quarter's  grateful  for  your  opinion  regarding  Indiana  Steel  first  mort- 

interest  is  due,  loiH,  including  commission,  and  mterest,  gage  s  per  cent,  bonds  as  an  investment  for  this  fund.     Per- 

S10.212.50.    Government  4's  at  114H  or  Sii.S37.SO."  sonally,  I  know  nothing  of  bonds,  but  I  have  read  that  thii 

I  feel  that  I  am  taking  advantage  of  your  department  with  issue  is  desirable  and  considered  a  very  good  investment, 

such  elementary  questions,  but  I  find  myself  unable  to  gee  Would  you  recommend  them  for  the  purpose?    I  do  not  want 

thoroughly  posted  from  local  bankers.  to  hazard  the  safety  of  Jthis  fund,  and  must  be  reliably  in- 

,,,                      -nil        e        •  i    •    r             .  formed  before  placing  it.     What  would  a  broker  chanfe  foi 

We  are  especially  glad  to  furnish  information  on  purchasing  bonds  of  this  kind,  and  what  is  the  usual  charK< 
matters  pertaining  to  investment,  when  the  ques-  lor  marketing  bonds  through  a  broker  in  case  one  should 
tions  asked  are  on  fundamentals.  We  should  per-  ^^^  ^°  "^"^  ^^  "p*^'^  *^""  'i"**^"^^ 
haps  explain,  first,  that  in  the  general  market,  The  bonds  you  have  under  consideration  foi 
bonds  of  all  kinds  are  usually  quoted  at  prices  this  investment  are  high  grade  industrial  securi- 
which  do  not  take  into  account  whatever  interest  ties,  which  under  any  circumstances  that  can  1>€ 
may  have  accrued  on  them.  Supp)Ose,  for  example,  foreseen,  ought  to  give  nothing  but  satisfaction  in 
the  case  of  a  4  per  cent,  bond,  whose  interest  is  every  respect,  including  breadth  and  'activity  ol 
payable  semi-annually  on  the  first  days  of  January  market.  But,  in  making  an  investment  under  such 
and  July,  and  whose  market  price,  let  us  say,  on  circumstances  as  these,  we  believe  it  is  always  wist: 
the  first  of  November  is  exactly  par.  According  to  diversify,  not  only  as  to  types  of  securities,  but 
to  the  method  of  quoting  such  securities,  that  also  as  to  the  geographical  location  of  the  enter- 
means  that,  if  you  were  to  purchase  the  bond  on  prises  upon  which  the  securities  are  based.  Only 
the  latter  date,  you  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  in  this  way  may  one  divide  the  risk  in  such  a  man- 
$1,000,  plus  the  accrued  interest  from  the  date  of  ner  as  to  make  the  investment  as  sure  as  it  is 
the  last  interest  payment  (July  i)  amounting  to  humanly  possible  tb  make  it.  And  it  is  probably 
approximately  $16.65,  or  a  total  of  $1,016.65.  needless  for  us  to  say  that  such  assurance  is  par- 
This  assumes,  of  course,  that  you  would  collect  on  ticularly  desirable  in  all  cases  where  the  funds  in- 
the  first  day  of  January  next  the  full  six  months  volved  are  those. of  women  with  little  or  no  invest - 
interest,  whereas  you  would  have  owned  the  bond  mcnt  experience.  If,  therefore,  you  were  to  add  Ux 
but  two  months.  Applying  this  illustration  to  the  a  bond  of  the  type  and  grade  of  the  Indiana  Steel 
Government  bonds,  interest  on  which  is  payable  issue,  one  high-grade  public  utility  bond,  one  gilt- 
quarterly,  instead  of  semi-annually,  as  in  the  cases  edged  railroad  bond,  and  possibly  one  carefully 
of  practically  all  corporation  bonds,  the  banker  chosen  municipal,  it  would  be  possible  for  you, 
meant  that,  if  you  were  to  purchase  the  twos,  say,  under  prevailing  market  conditions  to  keep  the 
just  previous  to  the  first  of  January,  when  a  quar-  average  of  the  income  yield  up  to  approximately 
ter's  interest  is  due,  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  5  per  cent.,  and  at  the  san|e  time  surround  the 
to  add  to  the  quotation  of  lOiK  (which,  by  the  whole  investment  with  a  greater  degree  of  safer> 
way  means  lOiK  per  cent,  of  $1,000,  the  par  value  than  if  you  were  to  put  tne  entire  fund  into  one 
of  a  bond,  or  $1,015)  the  three  months'  interest  at  security,  or  one  kind  of  securities.  In  the  purchase 
the  rate  of  2  per  cent.,  or  $5.00,  and  also  his  com-  and  sale  of  general  market  securities,  the  usual 
mission,  which  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  one-eighth  brokerage  charge  is  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent, 
of  one  per  cent.,  or  $1.25  per  $1,000.  On  this  basis,  each  way — that  is,  one-eighth  to  buy,  and  onc- 
thecost  of  one  Si, 000  bond  would  be  $1,021.25,  and  eighth  to  sell — this  commission  being  figured  on 
of  ten  bonds  $10,212.50.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  par  value,  not  the  market  value,  of  the  securi- 
the  Government  4's,  interest  on  which  is  payable  ties  in  the  transaction. 
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,'iit   \X)N  FRANQSCO  1.  MADERO.  PRESIDENT  OF   MEXICO.  AND  SESlQRA  MADERQ 

p  .  .,./  rill-  ririi'<'n  monllisof  hisiJrt'sidcncyjH-tivtcn  Novemlxr  6, 1911,  whcnhe  wasinauguralcd,;inil 
,.- J  '/,  »lir-n  Colonel  Felix  niailwgan  a  scrioiisiinark  oil  his  rejtinie.  Madcro  succeeded  in  gelling 

■ ,  •■,/.!  iiiiiriliiTof  importam  reforms.    IliRsclertion  to  office  was  the  first  expression  of  the  people's 

..,,1  (m  .1  I  hicf  inagislrate.     Seflor  Madero  at  once  showed  himself  to  be  preeminent  I  y  a  man  of 

,. 'I  i.|.  ,i)i-^Mi.       The  Mexican  [x-ople.   however,  at    the   present  stage  of  their  development, 

!    .  • ...  i-i  III  I'd  a  -tronger  eM'Ciitive.    Si^niir  Madero  resigned  on  Feliruary  14.    On  another  page 
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^^  Last  year's  stirring  up  of  political  Harrisburg  ^^  ^^^  ^^  highly  interesting  to 
mat  waters  is  not  to  be  without  some  aa  a  focus  of  know  to  what  extent  the  Penn- 
Ca^itaiM  permanent  results.  Everywhere  '"*«''««*  sylvania  legislature,  which  con- 
ihmX  legislatures  are  in  session  striking  pro-  vened  on  January  7,  will  live  up  to  the 
of  reform  are  under  discussion,  and  demands  of  the  great  radical  convention  of 
States  will  have  better  government  and  May,  191 2,  with  its  sweeping  catalogue  of 
better  laws  in  consequence  of  the  .popular  necessary  changes  in  State  legislation.  The 
and  the  progressive  demands.  Al-  chances  appear  favorable,  although  things 
was  made  in  these  pages  last  month  to  seemed  to  be  moving  slowly  during  the  first 
Wilson's  outline  of  advanced  legis-  legislative  month.  A  test  of  strength  came 
ktfon  for  improving  the  government  of  New  when  the  reactionaries  tried  to  pass  a  con- 
}txiKpy,  His  message  was  followed  promptly  current  resolution  that  would  end  the  session 
bjT'tfe  introduction  of  bills  providing  for  the  on  April  15.  A  short  session  would  have 
*  ig  reform  of  corporation  laws,  for  meant  the  sidetracking  of  many  progressive 
of  the  State's  revenue  and  tax  sys-  bills.  The  legislature  declined  to  fix  a  date 
and  to  meet  other  needs  as  set  forth  in  for  adjournment,  and  began  to  settle  down 
\m  paPdgranL  There  was  some  prospect  that  to  earnest  work.  The  group  of  election-re- 
tlK  .corporation  bills  might  become  laws  be-  form  bills  proposed  by  the  Progressives  were 
fom  Governor  Wilson's  resignation,  at  the  favorably  reported  early  in  February.  The 
hggmning  of  March,  to  take  up  his  duties  as  amendment  providing  for  the  popular  elec- 
FmidenL  tion  of  United  States  Senators,  on  February 

3,  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
_^^^  There  were  forty  legislatures  in  Harrisburg  by  a  vote  of  193  to  3.  Previous 
t^M^fm  session  last  month,  much  the  to  last  year's  political  revolution  in  Pennsyl- 
^,^^*  greater  number  of  which  will  vania,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  legis- 
cootinue  their  labors  well  into  the  spring,  lature  at  Harrisburg  would  even  have  enter- 
We.sliall  in  due  time  sum  up  for  our  readers  tained  the  idea  of  allowing  the  people  of  the 
the  more  important  results  of  this  year's  State  to  vote  directly  for  Mr.  Penrose's  suc- 
legislative  activity.  For  New  York  and  New  cessor.  Among  other  questions  pending  is 
Jersey  are  not  the  only  States  where  the  do-  that  of  a  constitutional  convention  to  over- 
ings  of  legislatures  this  year  are  of  national  haul  thoroughly  the  organic  law  of  the 
significance.  Our  readers  will  remember  State, — thus  following  Ohio  in  its  great  work 
that  the  Republicans  of  Pennsylvania,  last  last  year  and,  as  our  readers  will  remember, 
spring,  under  progressive  domination,  falling  into  line  with  the  urgent  proposal  of 
adopted  a  platform  containing  specific  and  Governor  Wilson  that  New  Jersey  call  a 
elalxvate  proposals  for  the  most  sweeping  convention  and  rewrite  its  constitution, 
reforms  in  State   affairs.     The  convention 

a{^x>inted  a  committee  to  keep  close  watch  ^^.^  ^^^^^  The  legislature  of  Ohio  met  at 
upon  the  work  of  the  legislative  session,  tht  n«w  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with 
and  then  adjourned  subject  to  call  in  case  ^<"'»''*''^«>''  exceptional  duties  devolving 
of  need.  upon  it  by  reason  of  the  adoption  of  a  nev 
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for  State  roads  and  highways;  (lo)  further 
reform  in  penal  institutions,  and  abandon- 
ment of  the  present  prison  system;  (ii)  the 
licensing  of  the  liquor  traffic.  All  of  these 
topics  are  discussed  by  the  Governor  with 
great  ability  and  frankness.  The  remainder 
of  the  message  deals  with  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects requiring  consideration  by  reason  of 
amendments  to  the  constitution.  In  short, 
the  State  of  Ohio,  as  expressed  by  its  Go\- 
ernor  and  its  recent  constitutional  reforms, 
is  now  seriously  proposing  to  become  one  of 
the  truly  modem  and  up-to-date  communi- 
ties of  the  civilized  world. 

The  adjacent  State  of  Indiana, 
'HivaiKt     ^'^  under  Democratic  control, 
seems  likely  to  keep  pace  with 
the    progressive    movement    in    legislation. 
ogvERNOR  cox  \KD  THK  OHIO  LEoisi.ATUKE  ATTEND-  Although  the  Dcmocratlc  State  platform  in 
From  the  Etnint  Diipcuk  (Coiumbm)  ^^^  '^^^  Campaign  was  regarded  as  reaction- 

ary, the  program  already  adopted  by  the 
constitution,  full  accounts  of  which  were  pub-  majority  party  in  the  legislature  embodies 
lished  in  this  magazine  (see  in  particular  Dr.  many  of  the  measures  advocated  by  pro- 
Elson's  article  in  the  Review  for  last  July),  gressives  in  all  parties.  Among  these  are 
The  many  constitutional  changes  require  workmen's  compensation,  an  inheritance  tas, 
much  legislation  in  order  to  give  them  due  a  public  utilities  commission  bill,  commission 
effect.  While  not  of  an  extremely  radical  government  for  cities,  and  a  bill  to  pro\ldc 
character,  this  new  constitution  was  strongly  for  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention, 
progressive  in  its  general  tendency.  There  Although  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State 
was  earnest  of  serious  work  and  fine  achieve-  was  not  committed  to  these  bills.  It  would 
ment  in  the  remarkable  message  to  the  legis-  appear  that  the  party  leaders  found  them  so 
lature  of  the  new  Democratic  Governor,  popular  that  it  now  seems  "good  politics" 
James  M.  Cox,  on  January  14.  We  have  in  to  enact  them  into  law.  Whatever  may  be 
this  message  an  interpretation  of  the  progres-  the  outcome,  the  influence  of  the  vigorous 
slve  program  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  de-  campaign  waged  last  year  by  the  Progressive 
sired  In  its  intelligence  and  its  high  sense  of  party  in  the  State  remains  potent, 
the  duty  of  government  to  serve  the  new 

conditions  of  social  and  economic  life.    The     ^.^  suuaiien  ^'^^  practically  all  of  the  month 
Governor  advocates  the  placing  of  experts  i«  of  January  the  Illinois  lawmak- 

on  the  State  boards  of  administration;   the        ™"o'*      ing  body  was  in  a  deadlock  which 
efficient  combination  of  competing  or  over-  was  finally  broken  by  a  combination  of  Dem- 
lapplng  State  departments;  the  fullest  exer-  ocrats  and  Republicans  in  the  selection  of 
rise  of  the  State's  police  power  in  matters  of 
health  and  human  welfare;  the  enforcement  .^.         -v— 

of  the  same  standards  of  economy  and  sys-      .^VrS^.^:?   -    '". 
tem  in  public  business  as  in  private.     The 
Governor  holds  that  the  Democrats  of  Ohio 

are  under  specific  covenant  to  adopt  (i)  the  .-■,' 

principle  of  the  short  ballot;    {2)  separate  ,''J  1 

ballots  for  State  and  national  offices;    (3)  ;,l 

home  rule  for  cities ;  (4)  the  immediate  valua-  j 

tion  of  the  property  of  all  public  utilities; 
(5)  home  rule  in  taxation;  (6)  adoption  of 
initiative  and  referendum  amendments;  (7) 
further  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  for  women, 

and  restriction  on  the  right  to  employ  children  «  cov  to  the  legislature-  "now    sii 

in  factories;    (8)  adoption  of  the  amendment      '"      "  "    hkre.  boys   no  foounc!"  ' 

for  popular  election  of  Senators :  (9)  legislation  Pnml  ihc  uadrr  (Cievei.ndi 
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William  McKinley  (Dem.)  aa  Speaker  of  the 
lower  house.  The  organization  of  the  legis- 
lature was  followed,  on  February  3,  by  the 
inauKuration  of  Governor  Dunne,  who  rec- 
ommended radical  reform  measures,  in- 
cluding a  constitutional  amendment  estab- 
lishing the  initiative  and  referendum,  a  public 
scnice  commission  with  plenary  powers, 
home  rule  for  d ties,— especially  Chicago, — 
the  abolition  of  the  State  Board  of  Equal- 
ization and  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
Slate  Tax  Court,  the  short  ballot,  an  effective 
corrupt  practices  act,  and  punishment  for 
ihe  violation  of  political  pledges.  The  elec- 
tion of  two  United  States  Senators  o\er- 
ihadowed  all  other  matters  of  business  before 
the  legislature,  and  at  a  late  date  in  Februarj- 

virtually    nothing   had    been   accomplished        procbessiie  bh-ls^in-^full^fj^wer  ov  the 
toward  the  enactment  of  new  laws.  r,„mxh,so^ti,Am^ican  (PhiW^iph,., 

n^img  J"  many  States  of  the  Union,  the  Progressive  organization  of  New  York. 
»u*4vtMtf  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  The  work  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
laws  have  been  passed  in  a  hajj-  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Republican 
hazard  manner,  frequently  without  due  con-  State  Convention  is  embodied  in  the  drafts 
jJdcraUon  and  almost  always  with  an  inauf-  of  six  important  laws,  which  have  been 
fionit  basis  of  knowledge.  Some  years  ago  printed  for  the  use  of  the  legislature  and 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  instituted  a  Legislative  all  citizens  interested.  These  proposed  en- 
Reference  Bureau  which,  under  the  able  actments  include  a  comprehensive  Public 
direction  of  Mr.  Charles  McCarthy,  soon  Service  Commission  law,  an  act  establish- 
btcame  a  powerful  agency  for  publicity  and  ing  a  State  Department  of  Charities,  laws 
effectiveness  in  legislation,  not  only  in  Wis-  regulating  primary  elections  and  campaign 
consin,  but  in  many  of  the  neighboring  States,  expenditures,  and  two  laws  dealing  respec- 
Tbis  bureau  undertook  to  gather  information  tively  with  the  employment  of  women  and 
»bout  State  legislation  throughout  the  coun-  of  minors.  These  drafts  are  offered  by  the 
tfy  and  to  make  this  information  available  committee  to  the  public  for  criticism  and 
in  the  most  direct  and  convenient  way  to  suggestion.  The  Progressive  party's  legis- 
members  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature.  The  lative  committee  in  New  York  State  has 
resulting  study  of  laws  and  bills  on  many  prepared  bills  for  primary  and  ballot  reform 
subjects  soon  raised  the  standard  of  legisla-  and  proposes  to  con\ert  the  entire  party 
live  enactments  and  made  it  possible  for  the  platform  of  1912  into  specific  measures. 
r^rt  in  various  fields  of  social  reform  to  get  Each  bill  is  to  be  the  work  of  experts.  Nearly 
1  hearing  in  State  capitols,  and,  in  many  zoo  men  of  recognized  standing, — lawyers, 
instances,  to  impress  his  views  on  legislation,  labor  leaders,  social  workers,  farmers,  busi- 
One  effect  of  the  excellent  record  that  has  ness  men, — are  serving  as  volunteer  assist- 
b«n  made  by  Mr.  McCarthy's  bureau  was  ants  of  the  committee  in  this  task.  This  im- 
ibe  introduction  in  Congress  of  a  bill  estab-  jx)rtant  and  heretofore  neglected  work  of 
lishingasimilarbureau  for  federallcgislation.  bill-drafting  has  also  been  taken  up  on  an 
It  has  been  made  clear  to  legislators  the  extensive  scale  by  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
country  over  that  the  people  will  no  longer  eration,  which  is  now  making  an  analysis 
jland  for  the  slipshod  methods  of  the  past,  and  compilation  of  public  utility  regulation 
laws  throughout  the  country.  This  work  is 
Along  the  same  line  u  the  action  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Prof.  John 
SSi"*  of  the  Progressive  party  in  several  H.  Gray,  the  economist.  The  result  of  this 
States  in  appointing  committers  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Civic  Federation 
"hose  business  it  is  to  draft  legislation  in  will  be  a  draft  of  a  model  public  utility  law, 
fulfilment  of  the  party  pledges  as  given  in  th^-  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  legislators 
State  platforms.  This  practice  was  begun  in  e\ery  State  and  will  include,  in  a  compact 
m  Pennsylvania  by  the  Republican  party  in  form,  the  most  important  provisions  of  such 
"le  spring  of  1912,  and  has  been  adopted  by  law.s  now  in  force  in  various  States. 
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TWO  SENATORS-ELECT,  EACH  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  DIRECT  PRIMARY  AND  SENT  TO   WASHINGTON 
BY  A  LEGISLATURE  OF  A   POUTICAL  FAITH   OPPOSED  TO  HIS  OWN 


popuiur  '^^'^  national  amendment  pro- 
cuetiBf,  of  viding  tor  the  popular  election  of 
*""""*  Senators  has  been  making  its 
way  at  a  winning  pace  among  this  year's 
legislatures.  It  did  not  leave  Washington 
soon  enough  last  year  to  catch  many  of  (he 
legislatures  still  in  session,  although  two  of 
them  (those  of  Minnesota  and  Massachusetts) 
actually  ratified  it,  voting  upon  it  promptly 
after  its  adoption  at  Washington  in  May.  Its 
ratification  by  the  legislatures  of  thirty-six 
States  (two-thirds  of  the  total  number)  will 
make  it  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  may 
carry  the  requisite  number  during  the  present 
season.  It  has  met  with  few  checks  or  re- 
buffs, almost  the  only  legislature  opposed  to 
it  being  that  of  Utah.  This  attitude  at  Salt 
Lake  City  associates  itself  quite  consistently 
with  Utah's  recent  course  in  piilitics. 

ACiantt  '^^^  direct  election  of  Senators 
*irtaiv  will  be  a  radical  innovation  in 
'*"""  *  States  like  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York.  But  it  will  make  little  practical 
difference  in  any  State  south  of  the  Potomac 
<tr  west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  most  of  the 
Southern    States    the   Senators   are   already 


chosen  in  Statewide  Democratic  primaries, 
the  legislature  merely  giving  legal  validity 
to  the  people's  preference.  Most  of  the  far 
Western  and  Northwestern  States  have 
adopted  extra-constitutional  arrangements, 
more  or  less  similar  to  the  Oregon  plan,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  legislatures  accept 
the  results  of  popular  action  in  Senatorial 
primaries.  We  have  now  one  Democratic 
Senator,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon,  who 
was  elected  to  his  seat  by  a  Republican  legis- 
lature because  he  had  won  in  a  primary  con- 
test. Two  more  Senators  will  be  sworn  in 
on  the  4th  of  March  who,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, were  chosen  by  legislatures  of  the 
opposite  party.  One  of  these  is  Dr.  Lane, 
of  Oregon,  who  will  succeed  Mr,  Bourne  and 
is  a  Democrat,  though  the  legislature  is  Re- 
publican. The  other  is  Mr,  Norris,  of  Neb- 
raska, a  Progressive  Republican,  elected  by 
a  Democratic  legislature  in  recognition  of  his 
po|>ular  victory  in  the  Senatorial  primaries. 

su  Borterf    '^  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 

""bg  '      the    direct    election    of    United 

'"'""' "''"'"'  States   Senators   by   the   people 

has  had  behind  it  an  overwhelming  public 

sentiment  for  many  years.    There  is  no  argu- 
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ment  for  the  direct  election  of  a  Governor  improving  ^  ^^^  legislatures  were  relieved  of 
which  does  not  apply  to  the  choice  of  a  United  tA«  stat^  the  task  of  electii^  United  States 
Sutcs  Senator.  The  plan  of  nominating  ^«''«""»»»''*  Senators,  there  woiild  be  much 
dthcr  Governors  or  Senators  in  Statewide  less  reason  for  drawing  national  party  lines 
primaries  may,  indeed,  have  many  objec-  in  electing  State  legislatures.  It  seems  at 
tions  urged  against  it.  If  the  machinery  of.  times  a  mere  play  of  professional  politics  to 
caucuses  and  conventions  had  not  been  so  classify  members  of  a  State  legislature  as 
shamelessly  abused  by  professional  political  Republicans  and  Democrats.  The  careful 
manipulators  in  alHance  with  corrupt  inter-  management  of  the  affairs  of  one  of  our  States, 
ests,  it  is  not  likely  that  there  could  have  or  one  of  our  cities,  has  Uttle  more  to  do  with 
been  any  prevailing  movement  for  Statewide  the  differences  that  divide  national  parties 
primaries  as  a  means  of  selecting  party  candi-  than  the  management  of  a  university  or  of 
dates.  But  although  a  Governor  may  be  a  sa\'ings  bank.  We  shall  doubtless  continue 
nominated  in  one  way  or  in  an9ther,  he  must  for  a  good  while  to  use  the  machinery  of 
come  before  the  people  for  his  election  to  parties  as  a  means  of  offering  legislative  can- 
office.  And  in  like  manner  it  would  seem  didates  to  the  voters.  But  our  legislatures,  in 
reasonable  enough  that  the  ^people  of  the  their  quality  and  in  their  work,  have  not 
States  should  vote  directly  for  Senators.  If  been  nearly  independent  enough.  They  have 
the  people  have  a  chance  to  vote,  and  if  in  the  past  been  too  largely  and  directly 
there  is  reasonable  opportunity  to  file  nom-  dominated  by  the  professional  leaders  of  the 
inations  by  petition,  it  makes  little  difference  Republican  and  Democratic  parties.  The 
bow  the  regular  parties  select  their  candi-  States  have  been  badly  served  by  party  tools 
dates.  The  only  offices  that  the  voters  of  in  the  legislatures.  The  State  Senators  and 
a  State  have  any  real  interest  in  filling  by  Assemblymen  ought  to  be  citizens  selected 
the  process  of  Statewide  dection,  are  those  for  their  intelligence  and  character,  and  their 
oi  Governor  and  United  States  Senator,  fitness  to  represent  in  public  matters  the 
Very  few  people  would  object  to  having  the  counties  or  legislative  districts  from  which 
other  State  offices  filled  by  the  Governor's  they  are  sent.  A  great  help  towards  this  better 
appointment,   with  legislative   concurrence,   condition  of  things  will  be  found  in  the  total 

removal  of  the  choice  of  United  States  Sena- 
0^f^^ff^g    Among  the  practical  objections  tors  from  the  State  lawmaking  bodies. 

(•         to  the  plan  of  electing  United 
^•mmtpkuts  States  Senators  by  the  legislature,       stconaar     '^^^  framers  of  the  Constitution 
there  are  two  that  outwei^  the  others.    The     .  EhetioH  in    did  their  work  under  difficulties, 
first  is  that  it  interferes  with  the  real  work  of      ^^p^^jeno^    ^^^  j^  ^^^  performed  with  ex- 
a  State  kgblature.     In  coimtless  instances  ceedingly  great  wisdom.     But  it  was  not 
we  have  seen  legislatures  deadlocked  during  perfect,  and  parts  of  it.  have  been  shown  by 
many  weeks,   and   utterly   demoralized   as  experience  to  be  susceptible  of  improvement, 
rtj^ds  their  proper  attention  to  legislative  The  statesmen  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
and  budgetary  duties.    A  second  objection  five  years  ago  had  not  seen  much  of  the  prac- 
b  that  in  many  cases  the  Senatorship  be-   tical  workings  of  democracy.    A  few  of  them 
comes  involved  in  the  election  of  members  of  thought  that  secondary  election  would  afford 
the  legislature.    A  United  States  Senator  is   some  guaranty  of  superior  wisdom;   and  so 
not  infrequently   carrying   on   an    exciting  they  invented  the  electoral  college,  supposing 
canvass  for  reelection,  under  such  conditions  that  the  people  would  choose  a  select  body 
that  his  fortunes  are  the  chief  issue  in  the  of  men  who  in  turn  would  find  the  best  man 
voting  for  legislative  candidates.    Thus  two  for    the    Presidency.      These    Constitution- 
distinct  sets  of  interests,  one  of  a  national  makers  of  1787  were  an  amazing  group  of 
character  and  the  other  of  a  State  character,  statesmen  and  patriots,  but  they  did  not 
are  mixed  up  in  a  way  that  is  detrimental  to  foresee  the  rise  of  parties  and  the  relegation 
both.    If  the  people  could  vote  directly  for  of  their  Presidential  electors  to  the  status  of 
the    Senatorial    candidate,    their    attitude  dummies.    In  like  manner  they  thought  that 
would  be  national  and  they  would  be  solely  the  legislatures  would  form  admirable  elec- 
concemed  with  the  candidate's  views  upon  toral   colleges   for   the   selection   of   United 
national  questions  and  with  his  ability  to  rep-  States  Senators.    But  already  in  more  than 
resent  the  State  at  Washington.    Questions  half  the  States  the  legislators  in  their  per- 
of  national  politics  have  nothing  to  do  with  formance  of  this  function   have    now  been 
the  wise  and  prudent  management  of  purely  relegated  to  the  status   of  dummies,  while 
State  affairs.  in  the  remaining  States  the  Constitutional 
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method  of  electing  Senators  is  seldom  satis-  renomination   and  reflection,   ought  to  be 

factory    and    frequently   scandalous  in   its  regarded  as  ample  grounds  for  impeachmcDt. 

practical  working.  When  the  office  is  properly  filled  and  its 

duties  rightly  conceived,  it  must  absorb  every 

-    ^^      Too   much   attention   has   been  moment  of  a  man's  working  time,  and  every 

Terms  b9 .  -  given  to  the  question  how  popular  ounce  of  his  strength  and  energy.    The  true 

Limited?     election  would  affect  the  person-  history  of  the  recent  attempt  to  secure  a 

nel   of '  the  Senate  itself,  and  too  little  at-  second  term,  if  written  out  in  a  book  as  it 

tention  to  the  question  how  it  would  affect  is  told  in  private  by  every  Republican  leader 

the    States  and   their  legislatures.     Within  in  the  country  who  had  part  in  it,  would  end 

the  States  there  will  be  decided  benefit.    The  forever  all  of  the  evik  that  have  impelled 

legislatures  will  be  more  free  from  party  Senator  Works,  in  the  vexation  of  his  righteous 

shackles  and  more  devoted  to  the  business  soul,  to  seek  a  Constitutional  amendment. 

of  gck3id  State  government.   As  for  the  Senate, 

studying  carefully  its  personnel  for  the  past  ^^^        It    is    true    that    the    following 

fifty  years,  it  would  seem  that  direct  election  Democratic   plank  was  contained  in  the  Dem- 

would  have  given  us  an  average  of  ability  ^'^^^^      ocratic  platform,  adopted  at  Bal- 

and  character  at  least  fully  equal  to  that  timore  by  the  convention  that   nominated 

which   has  been  at  the  country's  -service.  Woodrow  Wilson:  "We  favor  a  single  Presi- 

United  States  Senators  are  elected  for  a  term  dential  term,  and  to  that  end  we  urge  the 

of  six  years.    The  amendment  adopted  by  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 

Congress,  and  now  in  process  of  acceptance  tion,  making  the  President  of  the  United 

•  by  the  States,  does  not  change  the  length  of  States  ineligible  for  reelection,  and  we  pledge 

their  terms,  nor  forbid  their  reelection  time  the   candidate   of   this   convention   to   this 

after  time.     It  merely  makes  them  subject  principle."    In  the  ordinary  use  of  language, 

to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  their  re-  the  word  reelection  in  this  plank  would  mean 

spective  States.     It  did  not  seem  to  occur  election  again  in  1916.    When  we  talk  about 

to  the  wise  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  when  the  reelection  of  a  Governor,  we  invariably 

they  adopted  this  amendment,   that   they  have  reference  to  consecutive  terms.    If  the 

ought  to  make  themselves  ineligible  for  any  Democratic    platform    means   anything,    it 

further  service  in  the  Senate  during  their  means  that,  regardless  of  what  other  parties 

lifetimes,  after  having  held  one  term.     If  may  do,  the  Democrats  are  pledged  to  the 

such  a  thing  had  been  proposed  the  Senators  country  not  to  nominate  a  President  to  suc- 

would,  with  one  accord,  have  taken  the  very  ceed  himself.     Prior  to  191 2,  we  had  elected 

sound  view  that  it  could  be  left  to  the  people  only  one   Democratic  President  since  James 

to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  wanted  Buchanan — namely,  Grover  Cleveland.  When 

to  give  a  Senator  one  or  more  additional  Mr.  Cleveland  was  first  nominated  for  the 

periods  in  office.  Presidency,  in   1884,  he  declared  most  ex- 
plicitly   for   the   one-term    principle.      He 

oni  One     ^^^  thcse  Very  Senators  who  do  declared  that  if  elected  he  would  fill  the  office 

Term  for     not  think  that  the  people  ought  to  the  best  of  his  ability  for  one  term,  but 

Preafdenu    ^^  ^^  restricted  in  their  right  to  would  not  seek  or  accept  a  renomination. 
give  a  Senator  additional  terms  voted  last 

month  in  favor  of  a  Constitutional  amend-  Mr.  Cleveland  at  that  time  was 

ment  forbidding  the  people  of  the  United  ?!perl!nci   forty-seven    years   of   age.    His 

States  to  elect  any   man   to   the   office  of  declaration   had   reference   to   a 

President  if  he  had  at  any  time  previous  held  second  consecutive  term,  and  to  the  conven- 

that  office.    In  order  not  to  be  misunderstood  tion   and  election  of   1888.    He  wished  it 

as  regards  the  point  of  view  of  this  magazine,  understood  that  he  would  not  use  his  a|>- 

let  it  be  said  at  once  that  we  regard  the  pro-  pointing  power  with  reference  to  a  control  of 

posal  as  unstatesmanlike.     The  discussion  the  Democratic  convention,  or  allow  such  an 

has  not  been  frank  enough  at  Washington,  ambition  to  determine  his  treatment  of  any 

or  in  the  newspapers.   The  thing  that  Senator  question  of  legislation  or  public  policy,  nor 

Works  has  desired  to  accomplish  by  means  yet  to  aflfect  his  coming  and  going,  or  his  use 

of  his  amendment  is  highly  creditable  to  his  of  time  and  strength  that  belonged  to  the 

high  views  of  the  Presidential  office.     For  service  of  the  country.     In  our  opinion,  Mr. 

a  man  to  use  the  Presidential  office  in  his  own  Cleveland  was  quite  right  in  that  declaration, 

interest,  employing  its  power  over  the  affairs  He  ought  to  have  stuck  to  it.     But  before  the 

of  citizens  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  his  own  end  of  his  term  he  was  induced  to  change  his 
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mind;  and,  like  most  incumbents  of  the  great 
uAcc,  he  was  persuaded  to  believe  himself 
indispensable  to  his  party  and  to  the  country. 
He  turned  the  patronage  machine  over  to  the 
managers  of  the  party,  regardless  of  the  out- 
ay  of  the  civil-service  reformers.  Thus  Mr, 
Cleveland  secured  his  renomination  in  1888. 
—but  the  people  defeated  him  at  the  polls. 
He  was  nominated  again,  however,  in  1892, 
as  a  private  dtizen  owing  nothing  to  the  use 
of  patronage  or  public  power;  and  he  was 
elected  and  gave  the  country  a  good  adminis- 
tration. He  had  become,  if  we  mistake  not, 
quite  .  firmly  convinced  that  a  President 
should  serve  for  one  term,  but  be  eligible 
after  an  interval  of  years  if  his  party  wished 
to  call  him  back.  He  was  not  a  candidate, 
therefore,  in  1896,  but  he  was  much  talked  of 
in  1900;  and  if  he  had  been  nominated  he 
would  not  have  been  justly  subject  to  the  slur 
of  being  a  third-term  candidate.  Every  man 
who  uses  that  phrase  with  reference  to  any 
.American  President,  ought  to  know  that  It 
has  no  meaning  or  importance  except  as  ap- 
plied to  consecutive  terms. 

^^  ^  When  Mr.  Bryan  was  nominated, 
M  Mt       in  1896,  he  declared  himself,  with 

*>'*'*'"  extreme  emphasis,  as  favoring  a 
single  term,  nor  did  he  call  upon  the  country 
to  amend  the  Constitution  in  order  to  restrain 
him.  He  was  perfectly  sure  that  he  could 
restrain  himself.  He  proposed  to  be  Presi- 
dent, if  elected,  for  four  years,  and  then  to 
retire  to  private  life.  Mr.  Bryan  at  that 
time  was  only  thirty-six  years  old.  He  had 
reason  to  think  that  he  had  still  ahead  of  him 
forty  years  of  acti\'ity  as  an  American  public 
man.  It  was  thoroughly  creditable  to  Mr. 
Bryan  that  he  should  have  adopted  the  one- 
term  principle  as  a  part  of  hLs  plan  for  render- 
ii^  the  highest  possible  service  to  the  country 
in  case  of  his  election.  But  there  was  no 
occasion  for  his  attempting  to  determine  in 
advance  his  relationship  to  the  country's 
affairs  after  one  or  more  intervening  terms. 
Hrlien  he  was  nominated  again  in  1900,  he 
declared  again  his  determination  to  serve 
only  one  term  if  elected.  But  this  declara- 
titm  had  no  pertinence  except  as  to  a  second 
ctmsecutive  term.  There  is  common  con- 
sent, among  all  parties,  against  giving  any 
man  a  third  consecutive  term;  and  that  sub- 
ject is  not  now  under  discussion. 

»'  Wilton     ^^^-  ^ry*"!  "^s  again  nominated 

«•«  M<      in  1Q08,  and  he  had  a  third  oppor- 

FM/orm     mnity^  which  he  did  not  neglect, 

to  declare  his  own  purpose,  and  his  belief  that 


a  second  consecutive  term  should  not  be 
sought  by  any  President.  His  \-iews  ha\e 
now  been  put  in  a  formal  way  into  the  plat- 
form of  his  party.  Governor  Wilson  has  had 
no  occasion  to  discuss  this  question,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  but  no  one  could  regard  him  as 
opposed  to  his  own  party  platform  on  a  ques- 
tion of  that  kind.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
certain.  Governor  Wilson  will  not  actively 
seek  a  renomination.  He  will  not  spend 
years  or  even  months  of  his  term  in  person- 
ally fighting,  before  the  primaries,  within  the 
ranks  of  his  own  party,  to  secure  a  renomina- 
tion. He  will  not  force  his  own  claims.  He 
will  at  least  defer  to  the  wishes  and  prefer- 
ences of  a  majority  of  his  fellow-Democrats.- 
Politicians  and  office-seekers  have  had  a  great 
and  convincing  object-lesson.  The  people 
henceforth  must  find  their  own  candidates. 
The  office  must  indeed  seek  the  man.  But 
especially  is  this  true  as  regards  a  Presidential 
candidate  who  already  holds  the  office  and  is 
intrusted  with  its  vast  responsibility.  He, 
of  all  men  chosen  to  rule  over  their  fellow- 
men,  is  to  be  loyal  to  the  spirit  of  nobhs:e 
oblige. 
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^^  If  a  man  is  not  making  a  good  from  the  rank  and  ^e,  that  he  should  take 
ob0i<mM  President,  six  years  is  much  too  the  nomination.  Not  only  did  he  refuse,  but 
R9ft9cuom9  Yogig  a  time  to  bear  with  him.  he  fairiy  fought  it  o&.  Even  at  the  last 
Four  years  is  the  utmost  limit  of  endurance  moment  in  the  convention  that  ncHninated 
for  a  President  who  does  not  lay  firm  hold  Taft,  the  lifting  of  an  eyelid  would  have 
upon  his  job,  or  who  shows  qualities  of  indo-  stampeded  the  entire  body  for  Roosevelt. 
lence  or  self-seeking.  No  President,  once  Instead  of  his  being  a  seeker  for  the  office,  he 
installed  in  that  great  ofiice,  should  ever  talk  has  given  the  most  conspicuous  example  in 
about  delegates  or  conventions,  or  intrigue  our  entire  history  of  a  man  who  has  refused 
vWth  national  committeemen.  Any  President  the  ofl5ce.  For  he  could  have  been  elected 
who  plays  the  game  of  politics  from  the  White  in  1908  by  the  electoral  votes  of  every  State  in 
House  demeans  the  office.  It  is  not  for  him  the  Union  except  a  very  few  in  the  South.  He 
to  say  that  he  ought  to  have  a  second  term,  returned  to  private  life  and  did  not  seek  to 
The  country  is  quite  intelligent  enough  to  reenter  the  field  of  practical  politics.  His 
decide  that  matter  for  itself.  Furthermore,  candidacy  in  191 2  was  not  of  his  o^n  seeking, 
the  country  will  decide  it,  even  though  a  The  Republicans  of  the  coimtr>%  in  primary- 
President  may  wreck  his  own  party  in  the  elections,  by  a  great  majority,  gave  him  their 
obsessed  pursuit  of  an  ambition  to  be  an  eight-  preference  and  made  him  their  legitimate 
year  incumbent.  Mr.  Harrison,  who  made  candidate.  The  National  Republican  Con- 
an  excdlent  President,  was  unfortunate  venticMi  pursued  a  course  that  was  in  defiance 
enough  to  demand  a  renomination  against  of  party  opinion.  As  a  result,  it  secured 
the  best  judgment  of  many  of  the  party's  only  eight  electoral  votes  for  the  party 
leaders.  He  was  accordingly  defeated  at  the  when  the  p>eople  had  their  chance  at  tlu? 
polls.  He  would  have  been  happier  if  he  had  p>olls  in  November, 
absolutely  refused  to  seek  a  second  term^  or 

to  mention  the  subject  of  delegates  to  any-  Dangers     ^^-  I^oosevelt  has  now  been  a 

body.    If  a  man^s  renomination  does  not  Airsadu      private   citizen   for  four   years, 

come  to  him  spontaneou^-r-by  pressure  of  '*««•«'       Another  interval  of  years  must 

public  opinion  even  wider  than  the  opinion  elapse  before  the  peq>le  can  again  express 

of  his  whole  party — it  is  a  sure  sign  that  he  their  choice  at  the  polls.    There  is  no  evil  to 

ought   not   to   be   renominated.     Generally  be  guarded  against,  except  the  misuse  of  offi- 

speaking,  one  term  of  four  years  in  the  White  dal  power.   The  people  have  shown  that  the>' 

House  is  quite  enough.     *  are  alive  to  such  misuse.    Woodrow  Wilson 

will  not  abuse  p)ower  to  secure  delegates  for  a 

^^        Thecaseof  Mr.  Roosevelt  is excep-  nominating  convention.    In  the  first  place, 

Roo»9ittft'B   tional,  and  history  will  not  fail  it  would  not  accord  with  his  principles  and 

^"**       to  do  it  justice.     He  was  selected  character,  or  with  his  sense  of  the  ddicacy 

for  Vice-President  against  his  own  wishes  in  and  dignity  of  his  office.    In  the  second  place, 

1900,  when  otherwise  he  would  have  been  re-  a  Democratic  President  has  much  less  chance 

elected  Governor  of  New  York,  and  woiild  than  a  Republican  to  circiunvent  his  own 

quite  probably  have  been  the  Republican  party  and  force  a  nomination.    A  Republican 

nominee  for  the  Presidency  in   1904.     Mr.  President,  if  susceptible  to  temptation  at  all, 

McKinley^s  death  obliged  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  is  quite  irresistibly  tempted  by  the  opp)ortun- 

serve  out  the  unexpired  term ;  and  the  nomi-  ity  to  control  a  great  block  of  delegates,  most 

nation  in  1904  came  to  him  without  effort  of  them  negroes,  from  Southern  States  where 

on  his  part  in  a  convention  that  named  no  the  Republican  party  has  no  existence  in  any 

other  candidate.     No  part  of  his  time  or  true  sense.    The  President  in  office,  with  a 

strength  as  President  was  devoted  to  manip-  political   Postmaster-General  at  his  elbow, 

ulation  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  a  nomina-  can,    through    use   of   {xjstmasterships   and 

tion  that  was  already  conferred  upon  him  by  other  federal  offices  in  the  Southern  States, 

public  opinion  and  universal  demand.     When  buy  control  of  the  alleged  party  conventions 

this  nomination  came,  followed  by  overwhelm-  and  thus  secure  delegates  instructed  for  him- 

ing  majorities  in  the  election,  Mr.  Roosevelt  self.    Furthermore,  he  can  control  the  blocks 

declared  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  of  delegates  brought  In  from  Porto  Rico,  the 

another  term.     This  was  in  reply  to  the  cam-  Philippines,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii.    The  man- 

paign  argument  of  the  Democrats  that  he  ner  in  which  the  recent  Republican  conven- 

would  nm  again  in  1908.     When  that  date  tion  was  controlled  needs  no  recoimting,  be- 

approached,  however,  there  was  a  most  in-  cause  it  is  fresh  in  everybody's  memory.   The 

sistent  demand  from  all  the  party  leaders,  and  very  men  who  used  this  system  in  the  Rq)ub- 
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Ikan  convention  of  igis  were  the  ones  who, 
isanti-Taft  men  in  the  convention  of  1908, 
iritd  to  reform  it.  Until  it  b  reformed  the 
Kqniblicans  can  never  again  come  into  power. 

oamtrau  ®"^  '^^  Democrats  have  a  real 
If  party  organization  in  every  State 
""""•*  of  the  Union;  and  their  national 
omv'ention  is  free  from  the  scandal  of  "  rotten 
borough"  representation.  The  Democrats 
Jo  not  admit  to  their  convention  any  deie- 
Eaies  from  the  Philippines;  and  a  Democratic 
President  would  only  make  himself  laughed 
u  if  he  tried  to  instruct  the  small  delegations 
Irooi  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  in  his  own  favor. 
Furthermore,  Democratic  conventions  still 
jdherc  to  the  two-thirds  rule;  and  no  Presi- 
dent who  tried  by  patronage  or  otherwise  to 
furce  his  renomination  upon  a  reluctant 
[arty  would  be  very  likely  to  overcome  the 
tipposition  of  a  determined  minority  of  one- 
ihmi.  To  sum  the  practical  situation  up, 
therefore,  the  proposed  amendment  of  Sena- 
tor Works,  which  has  passed  the  Senate  and 

soce  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  would  , 

«em  to  have  no  very  practical  bearing  in  f™^  th.  o*io  5L"  yo^i  (Coiumhu,) 

\iew  of  all  that  has  happened.    It  proposes  to 

rtsirict  the  right  of  the  people  at  the  very  And  he  may  easily  become  blinded  as  to  the 
moment  when  the  people  have  shown  most  means  by  which  to  prolong  his  authority 
cwidusively  that  they  can  make  good  use  of  from  four  years  to  eight.  Is  a  pension  bill 
the  right  which  has  always  been  theirs,  pending?  Representatives  of  the  Grand 
There  are  no  men  living  to  whom  this  amend-  Army  may  convey  to  the  President  the 
meni  can  apply,  except  Messrs.  Roosevelt,  unqualified  information  that  if  he  does  not 
Tift,  and  WUson.  We  are  asked  to  declare  sign  it  he  will  lose  delegates  to  the  nominat- 
that  neither  one  of  these  three  men  shall  ever  ing  convention.  Is  there  a  bill  to  revise  the 
igain  be  elected  to  the  Presidency.  The  wool  schedule  of  the  tariff?  The  Wool-, 
country  has  had  large  experience  of  Messrs.  growers'  Assoriation,  in  a  pointed  way,  may 
Roosevelt  and  Taft,  and  it  knows  them  well,  inform  the  President  that  he  must  veto  it  or 
Mr,  Wilson  is  about  to  assume  the  duties  of  lose  delegates.  Is  there  a  chance  to  get  free 
the  Presidency,  having  been  elected  to  the  wood-pulp  and  print-paper  from  Canada 
<Svx  on  a  platform  that  pledges  him  to  a  sin-  under  cloak  of  a  reciprocity  treaty?  Power- 
tt  term.  The  spirit  of  this  platform  would  ful  newspaper  interests  hold  out  alluring 
pre\'ent  him  from  seeking  a  second  consecu-  prospects  of  editorial  and  news  support.  In 
live  term,  and  its  spirit  would  also  probably  short,  it  is  extremely  hard  to  be  at  the  same 
DDpel  his  party,  in  1Q16,  to  nominate  Mr.  time  a  disinterested  President  and  a  deter- 
Bt)-an  or  some  other  man  without  prejudice  mined  candidate  for  a  second  term.  Senator 
tu  Mr.  Wilson's  availabUity  for  1920  or  1924.  Works  feels  that  his  constitutional  amend- 
ment is  the  quick,  short-cut  way  to  end  the 
*-itmn  ftr  Senator  Works,  and  the  others  sort  of  thing  that  every  public  man  in  Wash- 
"•  who  voted  for  his  amendment,  ington  knows  to  have  been  so  detrimental  to 
**"  ""^  are  right  in  their  feeling  that  the  the  public  welfare  at  several  periods  in  our 
»ctive  seeking  by  a  President  of  a  second  term  recent  history, 
is  wie  of  the  most  appalling  evils  that  can  be- 

i»ll  the  political  and  governmental  life  of  the  j^^^j  ,j  But  the  real  remedy  does  not  lie 
country.    The  Presidency  is  by  far  the  most  r*.         in    constitutional    devices.     The 

powerful  position  in  the  world.  And  it  is  """  """'""^  evils  to  be  eradic;?tcd  are  only 
much  more  powerful  now  than  it  has  ever  part  of  that  low  tone  in  our  public  life  that  has 
wtn  before.  A  selfish  man  in  possession  of  exhibited  itself  in  many  other  ways.  Let 
such  power  does  not  wish  to  lay  it  down,   candidates  take  Mr.  Bryan's  one-term  view, 
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and  live  up  to  it.    Let  parties  adopt  the  term  resolution — for  which  Mr.  Clayton,  of 

principle,  and  refuse  consecutive  renomina-  Alabama,  as  chairman,  is  particularly-  re- 

tions.    Let    every    man    holding    executive  sponsible — with  a  different  wording  but  a 

office,  in  trust  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  similar  purpose.     Whether  or  not  the  House 

fHjople,  cease  to  play  politics  for  his  own  pri-  would  bring  the  question  to  a  vote  during  the 

vate  benefit.    Let  the  newspapers  proclaim  present  session,  was  in  doubt.     It  is  by  no 

the    doctrine    that    American    executives,  means  as  likely  that  the  legislatures  will  ratify 

whether  Presidents,  Governors,  or  mayors,  this  proposition  as   the   one  proxdding   for 

while  holding  office  for  a  designated  term,  popular  election  of  Senators, 
have  no  moral  right  to  be  using  the  influence 

andpowerof  their  office,  directly  or  indirectly,  j^^  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Con- 
to  secure  for  themselves  still  another  term.  sixtBtnth  stitution  of  the  United  States 
If  this  seem  to  any  man  a  hard  doctrine,  he  ^'"'"'^'"•'^  ^s  printed  in  our  school  histories 
needs  either  a  higher  moral  perception  or  a  and  various  books  of  reference  is  no  longer 
clearer  intelligence.  complete,^although  it  has  remained  un- 
changed imtil  now  for  forty-three  years.  The 
Hi  her  What  wc  Want  in  public  life  is  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  comes  into  force 
Motiue8  in  spirit  of  servicc,  and  not  that  of  through  its  acceptance  by  the  requisite 
Public  Life  self -Seeking.  No  man  big  enough  number  of  States,  namely,  thirty-six.  Thirty- 
for  the  Presidency  could  possibly  think  him-  five  legislatures  had  ratified  it,  and  Governor 
self  fit  for  it.  But  no  strong  man  should  Wilson  was  anxious  to  have  New  Jersey  make 
shrink  abashed  from  the  opportunity  or  duty  the  thirty-six.  But  when  it  was  known  ever>'- 
to  serve  in  public  place.  Lincoln  was  humble  where  that  New  Jersey  was  about  to  adopt 
and  bowed  down,  but  not  afraid  to  exercise  the  income-tax  amendment,  and  thus  make 
power.  Neither  Gra^it  nor  Lee  was  eager  to  it  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  several  other 
be  set  above  other  men,  whether  as  command-  States  entered  the  race.  West  Virginia  as 
ing  armies  or  as  exercising  civil  power.  But  the  thirty-fifth  had  ratified  the  amendment 
Fremont  and  McClellan  were  perfectly  sure  on  Saturday,  February  i,  and  only  one  more 
that  they,  of  all  men  in  America,  were  best  State  was  necessary.  The  legislature  of 
fitted  either  to  command  the  nation's  armies  Delaware,  by  unanimous  action  in  both 
or  to  serve  as  President.  And  they  were  both  houses,  adopted  the  amendment  at  1 1  o'clock 
constantly  aware  of  the  inferiority  of  Mr.  on  Monday  morning,  the  3rd.  Later  it  was 
Lincoln,  when  compared  with  themselves,  discovered  that  Wyoming,  imder  suspended 
The  people  of  this  country  will,  in  the  fu-  rules,  had  acted  at  10  o'clock.  New  Mexico 
ture,  be  even  more  competent  than  in  the  past  abo  ratified  the  amendment  on  the  same  day, 
to  decide  upon  the  man  they  wish  to  elect  as  but  not  until  the  afternoon. 
President.    It  is  not  likely  that  they  will 

think  it  best  to  reelect  the  same  man  very  ^faxVow     ^^^^  ^'^^  article  of  the  Constitu- 

often.     But  they  will  perhaps  decide,  just  Awured     tion  reads  as  follows: 

now,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  situation  article  XVI.— The  Congress  shall  have  power 

that  requires  them  to  put  themselves  under  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever 

constitutional  restraint.     They  are  about  to  source  derived,  without  apportionment  among  the 

assume  full  freedom  of  direct  action  in  the  ^'^*^'*^^  ^^^^""^  ^"^  without  regard  to  any  census  or 

I     ..          f  o        X                J  a.L           '11         i_   i_i  enumeration, 
election  of  Senators;  and  they  will  probably 

retain  their  present  freedom  in  the  election  of  It  is  stated  without  contradiction  that  the 

Presidents.  Democrats  will  at  once  avail  themselves  of 

the  power  to  impose  an  income  tax,  and 
One-Term    ^^^   people    are,    indeed,   much  that  this  source  of  supply  will  be  expected  to 
Action       more  likely  to  abolish  the  elec-  make  up  for  any  loss  of  revenue  due  to  en- 
in  the  House  ^^^^|  ^Qij^g^^  ^^^  choosc  Presi-  largcmcnt  of  the  customs  free-list  and  reduc- 
dents  by  direct  popular  vote,  than  to  increase  tion  of  tariff  duties.    The  present  tax  on  the 
existing  complexities  and  restrictions.     The  income  of  corporations  is  susceptible  of  ex- 
debate  in  the  Senate  disclosed  a  large  senti-  tension  to  the  incomes  of  indi\iduals;    and 
ment  in  favor  of  getting  rid  of  the  electoral  it  is  expected  that  the  new  tax  will  affect 
college,  although  the  Senate  declined  to  con-  those  whose  yearly  incomes  are  in  excess  of 
nect  that  distinct  proposition  with  the  one-  a  line  of  exemption  that  has  yet  to  be  agreed 
term  amendment  of  Senator  Works.     Mean-  upon.     The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
while,  in  the  other  house,  the  Judiciary  Com-  of  the  House  has  been  holding  hearings  on 
mittee  had  already  favorably  reported  a  one-  different  tariff  schedules,  and  it  is  confidently 
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iipected  that  the  new  Congress  will  recognize,  tries  from  which  most  of  our  immigrants 

And  m  the  main  accept,  the  work  that  Mr.  come  the  power  of  stopping  the  movement  to 

y.  nderwood  and  his  associates  have  been  doing  our  shores.    Another  bill  that  was  \'igorously 

ID  the  present  House.    The  tariff  session,  it  debated  in  the  House  last  month  and  was 

tus  been  understood,  will  be  called  by  Presi-  finally  passed  by  both  houses  and  sent  to 

^\  Wilson  for  about  the  middle  of  March,  the  President,  was  a  measure  known  as  the 

Tht  country  is  not  in  the  least  agitated  by  Webb  bill,  prohibiting  the  shipment  in  inter- 

ilie  pro^)ect  of  ha^■ing  a  President  who  will  state  commerce  of  intoxicating  liquors  in- 

3pi the  sort  of  tariff-revision  bills  that  dom-  tended  for  sale  in  so-called   "dry"  States. 

inani  public  opinion  in  all  parties  has  unques-  This  bill  is  admittedly  an  ex|>eriment  in  fed- 

liwiably  favored  since  the  first  Underwood  eral  legislation  and  met  with  relentless  oppo- 

bills  were  vetoed  by  Mr.  Taft  in  191 1,  sition  from  those  members  of  Congress  who 
are   still  jealous   of  any  encroachment   on 

^"■(intajn-  ^"^  °^  ''^^  most  important  bills  State  sovereignty. 
'^a'    Passed   by   Congress  during   its 

■""  present  session  embodied  a  series  pntta  ^^^  Senate  bill  to  protect  migra- 
te imendments  of  our  immigration  laws  i*«  tory  game  and  insectivorous 
pfoviding  that  all  aliens  seeking  admission  '""  birds  also  involves  the  principle 
lo  the  United  States  shall  be  subjected  of  federal  as  against  State  regulation.  Early 
'0  a  test  of  their  ability  to  read  their  own  in  the  present  session  of  Congress,  Mr.  Mac- 
Iwpiage.  The  bill  also  increases  the  im-  Lean,  of  Connecticut,  addressed  the  Senate 
"^ant  head  tax  to  five  dollars  and  makes  in  support  of  this  measure,  arguing  with 
"mre  rigorous  the  restrictions  against  the  great  force  that  the  States  are  incompetent 
admission  of  insane  aliens,  while,  on  the  other  to  accomplish  the  preservation  of  migratory 
^d,  additional  requirements  are  imposed  bird  life,  and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
"?<»  Ihe  steamship  companies.  It  had  been  national  government,  under  the  "general 
P^jposed  to  require  "certificates  of  char-  welfare"  clause  of  the  Constitution,  to  meet 
*^«"  as  a  condition  to  the  admittance  of  this  insistent  and  reasonable  demand.  The 
'''"IS  into  this  country,  but  this  require-  damage  caused  every  year  to  American 
"•Wt  was  dropped  from  the  mea.sure  in  cofl-  agriculture  and  horticulture  by  insect  pests 
Iffoice  committee  on  the  sufficient  ground  is  truly  appalling,  and  naturalists  are  agreed 
■^t  such  a  clause  in  the  law  would  bar  from  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  damage 
^''''I'ssion  many  desirable  citizens,  and  would  might  be  wholly  a\-erted  if  our  native  birds 
V'Wt  in  the  hands  of  those  European  coun-  could  be  saved  from  wanton  slaughter  such 
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as  annually  overtftkes  them.  In  this  con- 
nection we  once  more  refer  our  readers  to 
the  articicby  Mr,  Gladden  in  the  December 
Review  of  Reviews,  and  we  wouJd  direct 
eqiecial  attention  to  the  new  book,  "Our 
Vanishing  Wild  Life,"  by  W.  T.  Homaday, 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park  (noticed  on 
page  378  of  this  Review).  Meanwhile,  every 
reader  who  is  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  migratory  birds  should  at  once  write  to 
his  Congressman  and  Senator  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  While  it  seemed  likely,  last 
month,  that  the  bill  would  pass  the  Senate, 
there  was  some  probability  that  it  would 
meet  with  delay  in  the  House,  The  appro- 
priation bills  of  the  current  session  have  car- 
ried unexpectedly  large  totals.  Nine  of 
them  showed  last  month  an  increase  of  over 
$27,000,000.  The  Senate  persistently  de- 
ferred confirmation  of  President  Taft's  aj)- 
pointments, 

Eitctioit  When  the  new  Congress  meets 
toth,       in  special  ses,sion,  following  the 

'"""  call  of  President  Wilson,  it  will 
be  the  first  time  that  the  Democrats  have 
controlled  both  houses  since  March,  1895. 
Incidentally,  it  will  be  only  the  second  time 


since  the  end  of  the  Buchanan  administra- 
tion, in  i86i,  that  the  eiecutive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  >A  the  Government  have,  been 
in  full  control  of  the  Banocratic  party.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  the  mnnbers  of 
which  were  chosen  last  Novemb«,  will  be 
Democratic  by  a  majority  of  133  over  Re- 
publicans and  Progressives.  The  majority 
in  the  Senate  will  be  very  sli^t.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  February,  the  legislatures  of  Illi- 
nois, New  Hampshire,  and  West  Virginia 
had  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  Senators  to 
fill  the  vacancies  from  their  States;  but  in 
more  than  a  score  of  other  States  the  elections 
had  been  accomplished  without  serious  delay. 
In  most  cases  the  legislatures  w'ere  under 
moral  and  quasi-legal  obligation  to  elect  the 
succe^ul  candidates  in  popular  tKimaries 
held  last  year.  An  even  dozen  of  the  in- 
cumbents have  been  reelected.  Among  the 
new  Senators  there  are  a  notaUy  large 
number  who  have  been  in  public  office  before. 
Nine  of  them  have  served  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  sis  have  been  Govern- 
ors of  thdr  respecti>-e  States.  As  usual,  the 
legal  profession  furnishes  almost  all  the  new 
members, — coming  from  the  professorialchair 
and  the  bench,  as  well  as  from  the  bar.  The 
reader  will  find  the  main  facts  regarding  the 
dections  by  the  legislatures  set  forth  in  our 
department  of  "Record  of  Current  Events'' 
in  this  number  and  the  preceding  c»ie. 

Mr.  Bi-vm  ^^  these  pages  are  written,  the 
"aiatii"ftr  newspapers  are  still  printing  un- 
(*.  cabinit  Yg,-igg(i  conjectures  regarding  the 
makeup  of  Presid«it  Wilson's  cabinet.  Of- 
ficial announcements  will  probably  have  been 
made,  however,  before  this  magazine  reaches 
its  readers.  Since  the  opinion  that  Mr. 
William  J.  Bryan  is  to  be  Secretary  (rf  State 
was  last  mtmth  accepted  in  all  Democratic 
quarters  without  dispute  or  doubt,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  rejwrt  had  good  founda- 
tion. Mr.  Bryan  has  in  recent  years  traveled 
e.xtensively  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  his 
international  ideals  are  lofty  and  benevolent. 
It  is  known  that  he  believes  in  the  most 
neighborly  relationships  with  South  American 
countries,  that  he  desires  our  withdrawal 
from  the  Philippines  at  the  earliest  practic- 
able time,  and  that  his  general  sympathy  is 
in  the  direction  of  measures  for  the  promotion 
of  international  peace  and  harmony.  Mr, 
Wilson  had  allowed  it  to  be  known  that  his 
cabinet  would  be  made  up  of  men  amsistently 
devoted  to  progressive  ideas.  If  its  members 
had  been  selected  he  had  kept  his  secret 
well,  at  least  up  to  the  middle  of  February. 
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Jmm*it  at  ^'^^  President-elect  had,  how-  find  his  horizons  expanding  as  did  William 
rrnntwtt  ever,  announced  his  selection  of  Loeb,  Jr.,  of  Albany,  when  his  Governor  be- 
"■"'  one  very  important  official.  The  came  President.  The  naming  of  Mr.  Tu- 
Hon.  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  of  New  Jersey,  is  to  multy  seems  to  have  diverted  the  office- 
hold  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  President,  seeking  contingent,  much  to  the  relief  of 
This  position,  which  is  an  enlargement  of  the  Governor  Wilson's  daily  mail, 
uld-time  post  of  "private  secretary,"  is  quite 

js  important  as  that  of  a  member  of  the  ^.^^  vnman't  ^^^  woman  suffragists  in  Eng- 

cabinet.     Mr.  Tumulty  is  a  man  of  about  -vtv-      land    have   again   been    on   the 

ihirly-three,   a   practicing   lawyer  who   has  "■^"0'"'"'    rampage.     They  had  fi.\ed  their 

been  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Legis-  hopes    on    the    Franchise    bill,    which    as 

tature,  and  he  has  been  of  inestimable  \-alue  amended  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  wou!d  ha\e 

to  Governor  Wilson  as  his  executive  secretary,  helped  their  cause.     Before  the   bill   could 

Washington  is  not  Trenton;    but  Tumulty  come     to    a     vote,     however,    the    Sj)eaker 

knows  men  and  politics,  and  be  will  doubtless  of    the    Hou>e— on    January    27 — rendered 
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their  windows.  A  veritable  state  of  siege  ex- 
isted. Mrs.  "GenCTal"DruminoiMiandMrs. 
Pankhurst,  at  the  head  of  a  score  oi  other 
suffragettes,  attempted  to  force  th«r  way  into 
the  House  of  Commoos  to  see  Chancellor 
Lloyd-George;  an  altercation  ensued  at  the 
door,  and  the  entire  deputation  was  arrested. 
The  women  threatened  to  use  all  methods  of 
warfare  except  murder.  It  was  feared  they 
would  do  some  serious  damage  in  their  de- 
termination to  express  contempt  ictt  "man- 
made  law."  Perhaps  these  warlike  tactics 
will  have  the  effect  of  compeHinR  John  Bull 
to  surrender  for  peace'  sake;  but  it  is  firmly 
belie\'ed  that  the  ardor  of  some  suffrage  sup- 
porters both  inside  the  House  as  well  as  out- 
side has  been  somewhat  cooled  by  these 
actions  of  the  "militants." 

ffKjrw,  ^"^  i"  *-^^  United  Sutes  the 
p>«*r<»  (■(*«"  Votes-for- Women  "  propaganda 
unitmdsutn  j^-  proj^geding  somewhat  more 
peaceably  and,  incidentally,  making  steady 
progress.  Since  adding  three  States  to  the 
suffrage  ranks  in  the  elections  of  last  Novem- 
ber, making  nine  States  in  all,  a  number  of 
legislatures  have  acted  favorably  on  the 
woman  suSrnge  amendment.  Among  these 
are  New  York  (where  the  amendment  must 
,-M.-T'^t*-  1-v  <>'  V.  ihKh  be  passed  again  by  another  legislature),  and 

KisTL-icKs  TO  BK  woss  IN  »E  G«EAT  suFFBAGK  Texas,  MoDtana,  South  Dakota,  and  Nevada, 

PARADE   AT   W*SHIKGWN   ON  MABCH   J  .^    ^y^j^    g^^^^    .^    ^,    ^   ^^}t^^x.fA    tO    the 

a  decision    to  the  effect  that  the  elimina-  voters  at  general  elections  this  year  or  next. 
tion   of   the   word    •male"    from    the   bill  The  women  are  hopeful  for  success  also  in 
changed  its  character  to  such  an  extent  as  to  MinnesoU,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Maine, 
make  it  a  different  measure  from  that  origi-  Tennessee,  and  Michigan  during  the  present 
nally  intmduced.     Whercuiwn  the  bill  was   legislative  season.    With  no  show  of  belliger- 
withdrawn.     It  was  then  too  late  to  frame  a  ency,  American  workers  for  woman  suffrage 
new  bill  and  carry  it  through  the  various  are  managing  to  keep  the  subject  effectively 
Parliamentary  sUges  at  this  session,  and  as  before  the  public.    Meetings  are  constantly 
the  women  had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  held,  and  the  cause  is  getting  a  hearing  more 
Franchise  bill  would  come  to  a  \ote,  they  felt  and  more  before  organizations  hitherto  not 
that  they  had  been  tricked.     "War  to  the  interested.     One  of  the  new  e.^pedients  of 
knife"  was  promptly  declared  and  hostilities  the   American   suffragists   is    the   so-called 
immediately    began.     Meetings    of    protest   '"hike."    A  jolly  cross-country  jaunt  in  the 
were  held,   incendiary  sjjeeches  made,  and 
militant   exi>eilitions  sallied   forth  bent   on 
destruction.     Plate  glas.-;  windows  in  shops. 
clubs,  and  gox'emment  offices  were  smashed. 
acids  and  other  fluid:;  |«iured  into  mail  boxes, 
telephone    and    telegraph    wires    cut,    golf 
courses  damaged,  and  dignified  Cabinet  offi- 
cers set  a-sneezing  with  red  i>epj>er. 

Parliament   House,   Buckingham 
of         Palace,  the  museums  and  art  gat- 

*""•        leries  and  other  public  buildings  _ ,  ■      th  ns  iv 

wereheavilyguarded.  Shoj>s  in  the  prominent  '  "       and  the  united  states 

business  centers  were  Ixiardcd  up  to  protect  Froin  Uw  Soi-rja^  CW»  (Utic^ 
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bracing    air   of   winter,   the  Ettle  "anny,"  ^^^        There  is  no  likeOhootl,  however, 

iluly  accooipanled  by  an  automobile  com-  coming      that  the  inauguration  itself  will 

3ussariat  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  "war  cor-  """»"""""'  [^^jj  jjj  ^^y  ^f  ^^^^  essential  feat- 

respcHidents,"  eSects  not  only  a  large  amount  ures  that  give  dignity  and  impressiveneas  to 

of  publicity,  but  is  a  most  innocent  and  ex-  occasions  of  this  Idnd.    On  the  part  of  the 
liiliratiiig  diversion. 

,^  A  small  body  of  determined 
ftwcA^oB*  women  marched  all  the  way  from 
'^-"  New  York  to  Albany  to  present 
ttior  petition  to  Governor  Sulzer  on  the  day 
n{  his  inauguration.  Last  month  another  pil- 
begun,  this  time  from  New  York 
oc,  the  marchers  planning  to  ar- 
to  participate  in  the  great  suffrage 
parade  arranged  for  March  3,  the  day  before 
President  Wilson's  inauguration.  This  pa- 
rade pnnnises  to  ed^>se  the  Presidential  show 
in  mafpuficcDCc.  Prominent  and  comely 
■i^dfra^ats  from  aD  over  the  country,  and 
fmtif^  delegations  also,  will  be  in  line. 
There  will  be  marchers  in  uniform,  horseback 
riders,  banners,  gorgeous  floats,  and  all  the 
elaborate  splendor  of  a  weU-{rianned  pageant. 
First  there  will  be  a  symbolic  tableau,  in 
which  Mme.  Lillian  Nordica  will  be  the  cen- 
tral figure,  after  which  Miss  Inez  MilhoUand, 
in  appropriate  costume,  will  herald  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  procession.  This  will  be 
macb  the  most  ambitious  demonstration  ever 
undertaken  by-  American  su£Fragists,  and, 
occurring  as  it  does  at  the  natic»ial  capital  at 
the  time  of  a  President's  inauguration,  will 
serve  to  focus  the  eyes  of  the  nation  on  the 
subject  of  1 


people  at  large  there  is  the  usual  curiosity 
about  the  new  President  and  his  household, 
while  great  throngs  of  faithful  Democrats 
will  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Washington  for 
the  first  time  since  1893.  And  not  all  of  these 
pilgrims  are  office-seekers,  although  the  news- 
papers may  have  conveyed  that  impression. 
.At  many  successive  inaugurations  a  ball 
had  been  held  in  the  Pension  Building,  with 
an  enormous  outlay  of  money  and  a  direct 
loss  to  the  government  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars  through  the  interruption  of  clerical 
work  in  that  building.  This  extravagant  and 
senseless  custom  will  this  yearbe  honored  in  the 
breach  rather  than  in  the  observance.  There 
will  be  no"  inaugural  ball. "  Inother  respects, 
the  proceedings  on  March  4  will  follow  quite 
closely  the  programs  of  former  inaugurations. 


Prom  thg  InUr-Octan  (CliieBgo) 
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THE  LINCOLN  MEMORtAU  TO  BE  ERECTED  IN  POTOMAC  PARK,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Minoriait  ^^^  decline  of  sectional  feeling  national  capital  is  soon  to  have  a  fitting  me- 
te among  our  public  men  was  well  mortal  of  our  first  martyr  President,  Not-less 
Liacoin  illustrated  last  month  when  Con-  significant  was  the  dedication,  on  Lincoln 
gress  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,-  Day,  February  12,  of  the  beautiful  memorial 
000  for  the  construction,  in  Potomac  Park,  hall  for  the  study  of  the  humanities  at  the 
south  of  the  White  House,  of  a  temple  of  University  of  Illinois.  The  signing  by  Lin- 
Greek  design  in  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  coin  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  act  of  1862 
The  plans  for  this  memorial  building  have  made  possible  the  building  of  H:his  institution 
been  completed  and  work  will  be  begun  on  and  of  many  others  having  similar  purpose, 
the  structure  in  a  short  time.     Thus  the  In  appropriating  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
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ojjiy  when  it  became  dear  that  the  sieninir  o( 
t^  c»wcu  would  de^„lve  upon  S  sw' 
^^'.  <^«'?'".S>J2er  named  (or  this  im- 
pocljnl  office  Jusuce  Edward  E.  McCall  o( 
the  Supreme  Court,  who  began  at  once  to  ac 

vot^  ^^r'"'  "!^  "»»  of TJL- 
!j  !!  transaction  between  the  citv 

and  the  corporations.  There  is  every  ,ea„' 
»bebeve.hat.the  interest,  of  the  p7bh?Sl 
raeKe  from  hun  the  same  fair  and  full  con- 
aderau^n  that  the)-  received  from  Mr.  w!- 
C05.  Most  of  the  dtians  of  New  York  who 
are  compeUed  to  use  the  rapid-tran",  lh,e° 
m    their   daily    business    knowTr?   ft,u 

only  one  tkng,-that  the  dty  need,  the  new 
snbwaj,toac«.mmodate  exiiting  traffic  to 
say  Kthmg  of  the  future.    Most  peo^?,  to^ 

success  of  mumcipal  operation. 

...  '"J™.-   ■"V?''S?,''™  of  police  conditions 

'   ■  ..%?'     "?,'»™  York  conUnues  under  the 

11-1.  ■"  P'osKuUon  of  District  Al- 
lonrey  W-hrtman.  A  number  of  important 
lor  the  ertvtion  of  this  noble  txlince  the  LB-  a  X°°l5S*'i,rS'  "?"■ 'jf^  """  <" 
„„is.  Uwslature  fitly  rtKognized  the  public  hav^rSulS^he  tilTJbeelTt'TT 
,ervue  of  Ihc  Slate's  great.,1  son.  Governor  but  surely  lead4  "Ser  „^"  ?J  "«^">' 
I  luni.e  and  other  speaker,  at  the  dediraUon  permanent  a™™  of  a  rmrfSf'  ,  '  '"'^ 
,er,n...„i>,,-,npl»,»24.1  the  debt  of  the  people  Kg  out  of  r?ceM   vi?e   S2      """^'I"'' 

;;[r:i^iS-s-r—  ^r^^^IisSTJi 

■         Vt    .1T«™">'''»"«^  "'"■=*"-   M»»v  ProSnl   cSLr    id    ™t-^'' 
ing  of  the  "Subway  contracts,"— the  agree-  social  bet  tprn.„„t,..™  fnoworkers   for 

nnnts  to  l,c.e„terc,lito  between  the  dtfand  S„frbTr:rTuTbi«ttth'-^^^^^ 
,  be  tracnon  com|„„ies  for  the  o,»ration  of  investigation   of   the   sS'.Tevi?!„""i'?«'.'''= 

"' ^'^"■"'''■«.''*;--*-™Com-Lsp'a.SiceCs\Trelorir,Ws'S'S? 

"'    '■ """rapTal  last  month,  was  tion,   this  bureau  represent  a  onfet    n^" 

'  "'  "•"'-■'  -ces^or,  i,,»^.  pCigl'-Jlii^^th'rx^ot"'"*^"-'' 
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^     ^     The  reply  of  the  United  States  to  ratified    arbitration    treaty    above    mentioned    if 

tUmkeSHi  the  British  note  of  protest  against  Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  join  in  ratifjmig  ttet 

"^  the  Panama  Canal  kct  (subletted  '''^'^'  *'"'^''  "*^  ^  ""*^'*  ^*"*^  '*  P^P*^^  '° ''°- 
by  Ambassador  Bryce  on  December  9)  was  In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
made  public  by  Secretary  Knox  on  January  that  the  only  arbitration  treaty  now  in  force 
25,  simultaneously  with  the  transmission  of  with  Great  Britain  expires  by  limitation  on 
the  note  to  the  British  Parliament  by  Sir  Ed-  June  4  next.  It  was  evidently  in  Mr.  Knox's 
irard  Grey,  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign  mind  to  suggest  that,  in  order  to  meet  the 
Mairs.  The  substance  of  the  position  taken  present  emergency,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
by  the  British  government  on  this  note,  it  will  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  exchange 
be  remembered,  was  that  legislation  favoring  ratifications  of  the  renmants  of  the  general 
.\merican  ships  is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  arbitration  treaty  which  President  Taft  sent 
Great  Britain  as  set  forth  in  the  Hay-  to  the  Senate  a  year  ago,  and  which  finally 
Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901.  The  note  dis-  emerged  from  that  body  with  many  of  its 
scnted  from  President  Taft*s  argiunent,  in  vital  parts  missing, 
his  proclamation,  sent  to  the  Senate  on  No- 
vember 13,  that  the  United  States  has  been  ^i^utaof  ^^^  insistentiy  divergent  views 
excepted  from  the  application  of  the  phrase,  Swatora  Root  of  many  eminent  American  pub- 
"all  nations,"  in  the  treaty.  In  these  pages  *"'*'  ooorma/i  j|^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  merits  of  the  ques- 
for  January  we  analyzed  the  British  note  tion  were  emphasized,  last  month,  by  note- 
more  fully.  We  have  also,  from  time  to  time,  worlhy  speecnes  delivered  by  Senator  Root, 
set  forth  the  general  American  point  of  view  of  New  York,  and  his  Democratic  colleague, 
regarding  the  rights  of  the  United  States  in  Senator  O'Gorman.  Mr.  Root  adds  the 
tlsB  matter.  The  note  of  Secretary  Knox,  in  prestige  of  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
reply  to  the  British  protest,  declares,  in  open-  eminent  of  our  Secretaries  of  State,  to  the 
ing,  that  the  United  States  government  dis-  contention,  made  in  a  plea  in  the  Senate,  on 
agrees  with  the  British  interpretation  of  the  January  21,  that  the  plighted  word  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  and  Hay-Pa\mcefote  treat-  United  States  has  been  given  to  accord  to  all 
ies, but  "reserves  discussion  of  this  important  nations  equal  treatment  with.itself  in  the  use 
phascofthecontroversy"foranotheroccasion,  of  the  canal.     "We  have  been  the  apostle  of 

arbitration,"  said  Mr.  Root,  "we  have  been 

1  ftoesuuoa  R^pJyiiig  to  Sir  Edward  Grey's  urgingit  on  other  civilized  nations.  .  .  .  Have 

for        suggestion  that  the  difficulty  be  we  been  insincere  and  false?  .  .  .  Have  we 

****    submitted  to  arbitration,  if  the  been  guilty  of  false  pretense,  of  talking  to  the 

canal  act  be  not  repealed,  Secretary  Knox  galler>'?  .  .  .  This  is  what  we  must  be  if  we 

holds  that  such  a  proposition  is  premature,  insist   that   we   alone   shall   determine   the 

Great  Britain,  he  says,  complains  only  of  meaning  of  this  treaty  and  refuse  to  submit  it 

something  that  may  happen.    Arbitration,  to  arbitration."     Senator  O'Gorman,  on  the 

the  American  secretary  holds,  should  not  be  other  hand,  replying  the  next  day  to  Mr. 

resorted  to  until  the  two  governments  have  Root's  speech,  opposed  both  the  repeal  of  the 

fafled  to  settie  the  matter  in  dispute  by  diplo-  provision   exempting   American   ships  from 

matic  negotiation.     In  suggesting,  further,  toll  and  the  submission  of  the  question  to 

that  the  difference  of  opinion  might  be  re-  arbitration.     "For  ninety-eight  years,"  said 

ierred  for  "investigation,"  Mr.  Knox  makes  Mr.  O'Gorman,  "Great  Britain  has  discrim- 

an  interesting  suggestion.     He  says:  inated  against  this  country  in  favor  of  her 

own  shipping.  .  .  .  The  treaty  has  not  been 

.  It  tt  recognized  by  this  Government  that  the  violated.  .  .  .  The  dignity  of  this  country 

atuation  develo|3ed  by  the  present  discussion  may  must  be  maintained.  ...  We  have  passed  a 

f2rin.*^!!I\T>l^"fo^L  J^i  Britain  into  the  wholesome  law,  and  one  that  will  confer  great 

'aas.    u  It  should  be  found  as  a  result  of  such  an  ,         ^                   '                     ,    ,,     ^,        „    ^ 

"Miination  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  that  a  benefits  upon    our    people.       The    Senator, 

difference  of  opinion  exists  between  the  two  Gov-  finally,  advised   any  "aggrieved   party"   to 

"Tunents  on  any  of  the  important  quest  ions  of  fact,  appeal  for  redress  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 

itten  a  situation  will  have  arisen  which  in  the  opin-  xu^   United  States 
JJ^  of  thb  Government  could  with  advantage  be 
•^Jt  with  by  referring  the  controversy  to  a  com- 

^"JJ^wn  of  inquiiy  for  examination  and  report  in  ^  ^^^       No  one  familiar  with  present-day 

the  manner  provided  for  in  the  unratified  arbitra-  Rtvoiution     conditions    in    Mexico    was    sur- 

^^ir^^^X'^Ty^^'^o^Tr^^tt  '"T^r^^r^::   what,  happened    last 

?fried  out.  should  occasion  arise  for  adopting  it,  month  m  Mexico  City.    An  impractical,  vis- 

=«W  under  a  special  agreement  or  under  the  un-  ionary  idealist,  devoted  to  abstract  justice 
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antl  consumed  with  the  theory  of  civic  rifilit- 
eousness,  but  woefully  lacking  in  the  stronij 
arm  of  executive  ability  and  the  capacity  for 
enforcing  his  policies,  has  been  faced  for  more 
than  a  year,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  direct 
attacks  on  public  order  by  bandit!^  and  dis- 
contented chieftains,  and  on  the  other,  by  the 
sullen  restlessness  of  a  ix'ople  with  neither 
the  aptitude  nor  training  for  self-government. 
Ever  since  Francisco  Madero  took  office  as 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  on 
November  6,  1911,  there  has  been  discontent 
and  disorder  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Madero  and  his  followers  have  already 
brought  in  many  reforms  in  the  direction  of  a 
larger  jKirlicipation  of  the  [leople  in  their  own 
fiiivernment,  in  the  enactment  of  lej^islation 
lending  to  better  land  conditions,  to  improve 
alucational  facilities,  and  to  straighten  out 
financial  tangles.'  But  the  process  has  been 
too  slow  for  the  Mexican  temjjer.  It  Is  quite 
evident  to  those  who  know  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple that  at  the  iiresenl  stage  of  their  develop- 


ment they  need  a  government  of  persons 
rather  than  one  of  principles,  a  government 
of  strong  men  rather  than  one  of  law. 

p  General  FeUx  Diaz,  nephew  of 

*  the  great  Portirio,  who  was  abso- 

*  lu  e  ruler  of  Mexico  for  29  years, 
ga  d  a     ebellion  against  the  Madero 

ul  la  yea  (m  October),  but  was  appre- 
i  ended  and  ca  t  into  prison.  But  for  the 
moral  and  civic  scruples  of  Madero,  Diaz 
would  have  been  summarily  e-xecuted.  On 
the  morning  of  February  q  he  escaped  from 
prison,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
iooo  men,  attacked  the  National  Palace, 
beating  back  the  loyal  troops  and  holding 
President  Madero  a  prisoner.  In  the  fighting, 
General  Bernardo  Reyes,  once  a  presidential 
candidate  and  rival  of  the  dictator  Diaz,  who 
was  released  at  the  same  time  from  prison  as 
Colonel  Diaz,  was  killed.  Diaz  was  soon  in 
virtual  command  of  the  city,  and  addressed  a 
peremptory  demand  to  Madero  for  his  resig- 
nation. The  governors  of  the  provinces  and 
the  commanders  of  the  loyal  troops  through- 
out the  country  were  summoned  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  President.  Severe  fighting  fol- 
lowed in  the  streets  of  the  capital.  By  Feb- 
ruary 14  fortune  seemed  to  favor  the  Diaz 
forces  and  Madero  handed  his  resignation  to 
the  Congress. 

Kai}  utiican  ^^^ch  conccm  was  felt  for  the 
FfiuiBToaani  lives  and  property  of  .-Vmericans 
Amiricati  ^^^  other  foreigners  in  Mexico. 
President  Taft,  while  insisting  upon  preserv- 
ing the  policy  of  non-intervention  hitherto 
observed  by  our  government,  was  believed 
to  be  in  favor  of  sending  warships  to  the 
principal  Mexican  ports,  should  the  necessity 
arise.  Commenting  upon  the  leaders  of  di?- 
contenl  throughout  the  country  (in  an  inter- 
view reported  in  the  New  York  San  of  Febru- 
ary 10),  President  Madero  said: 

Thtrt-  arc  no  revolutionists  in  Mi-xifO.  There 
arc  only  scattered  and  diBCordant  btxiii's  of  min 
uiidtT  itie  luadtrship  of  di^runlled  pulilii.-ians  who 
know  that  thty  have  not  the  slitjhieat  chance  10 
obtain  jiuwer  ihrouuh  the  ballot,  and  who  dcM-rvc 
tleath  as  traitors  10  Iheir  country.  .  .  ,  They  liove 
nij  political  protfram.  Their  strength  lies  in  ihi' 
f.ift  thai  Mesiico  is  a  vast  and  undevclojjfd  ccun- 
trv  iinil  an  ideal  one  in  which  10  conduct  F,i:erilla 
w^irrire  ami  briganda);e. 

Sefior  Madero,  further,  begged  the  Ameri- 
can people  not  to  forget  that  "  the  new  gener- 
ation of  the  Mexican  nation  has  had  no  con- 
tact with  republican  institutions  except  in 
the  two  years  since  I  was  elected  to  the 
preMdency."     As  to  the  existence  of  anii- 
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.\merican  sentimeDt  in  Mexico,  President 
lUdero  adfliitted  that  it  existed  in  some 
quarters,  but,  said  he,  "there  is  not  the 
slightest  justification  for  it."  It  has  "been 
fostered  by  a  certain  class  of  editors  and 
■liters  and  by  an  irresponsible  clique  of 
politicians  who  hope  to  promote  their  jour- 
oalistic  or  political  fortunes  by  playing  on 
racial  and  prejudicial  passions."  Speaking  of 
.\mericans  in  Mexico,  President  Madero  said: 
Not  the  slightest  criticUm  can  justly  be  directed 
ipinst  them.  They  have  obeyed  our  laws,  re- 
jpKted  our  cuatoms,  have  minded  their  awn  busi- 
mtand  have  studiously  refrained  from  taking  any 
aqjs  which  might  be  construed  as  interference  in 
our  ptditical  affairs.  They  have  been  just  in  their 
dealings  with  our  men  of  property  and  have  genef- 
lUy  paid  more  than  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages 
u>  Mexican  laborers.  There  is  no  just  basis  for  any 
inti-.^merican  sentiment  and  1  am  convinced  that 
ii  is  so  slight  it  may  be  ignored. 

f^^^^^  PubEc  discussion  in  Canada  dur- 
iMh-Hrauaing  recent  weeks  has  been  busy 
'"*  with  two  questions:  What  will 
the  new  Democratic  administration  at  Wash- 
ingtoD  do  in  the  way  of  redudnf;  the  tariff, 
and  how  is  Premier  Borden  to  cany  out  his 
Ba\'ai  policy?  There  has  also  been  consider- 
able speculation  as  to  the  new  Govemor- 
GeneraL  It  b  generally  believed  that,  on 
aoount  of  the  ill  health  ol  the  Duchess  of  Con- 
mught,  the  Duke  will  not  return  to  Canada 
after  hn  visit  to  England  this  spring.  The 
names  (rf  several  Liberal  peers  who  would  be 
DOR  than  mere  ornaments,  have  been  men' 
tinied  in  connection  mth  the  succession  to 
tk  Si^vemor-generalship.  Canadian  journals 
of  both  political  parties  are  jubilantly  point- 
■n;  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  Demo- 
cratic prognun,  Canada  is  about  to  receive 
from  the  United  States  tariff  benefits,  "for 
nothing,"  which  she  was  expected,  in  the 
Taft  reciprocity  agreement,  to  pay  for  with 
anurous  concessions.  The  accompanying 
(Woon  from  the  Montreal  Star,  humorously 
*tj  forth  this  point  of  view, 

rnmiv  The  fanners  of  the  great  Western 
*T"  IS^  provinces  of  Canada  are  against 
™  the  Borden  naval  plan  for  much 
llx  same  reasons  that  impel  them  to  favor 
freer  trade  relations  with  the  United  States. 
Tnty  believe  that  "contribution  navy  build- 
mf!,"  a  they  call  it,  is  as  short-sighted  a  pol- 
•^is,  "renimdation  of  vast  trade  with  the 
tinted  States  for  the  sake  of  p>aying  addi- 
^jwal  trUiute  to  the  greedy  manufacturers  of 
"K  East."  The  words  quoted  are  from  an  i 
'^^nst  delivered  at  the  recent  annual  con-  \ 
"tBtioo  of   the   Manitoba  Grain   Growers' 


Association,  held  at  Brandon.  Similar  utter- 
ances were  made  by  the  United  Farmers  of 
Alberta,  in  annuoi  ses^onat  Calgary,  and  the 
Dominion  Grange  in  its  regular  meeting  at 
Toronto.  All  these  agricultural  associa- 
tions, as  well  as  the  representatives  of  organ- 
ized labor  throughout  the  Dominion  have 
jmned  in  demajiding  a  popular  referendum  on 
thie  subject  of  the  navy  before  a  settled  policy 
is  adopted. 

HaOMaiitm  ^  ^^  noted  Several  months  ago, 
■""*        Mr.    Borden's   Minister   of    the 

'™^'*"'""  Interior,  Mr.  F.  D.  Monk,  re- 
sted from  the  cabinet  because  of  the  failure 
of  the  government  to  submit  this  navy  ques- 
titHi  to  a  popular  vote.  It  is  believed  in 
many  quarters  that  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment is  near  with  a  general  election  on  the 
question  of  the  naval  policy.  The  Borden 
ministry,  soon  after  the  Premier's  declaration 
of  policy,  brought  in  a  bill  providing  for  the 
construction  of  the  much  discussed  three 
Dreadnaughts  as  a  contribution  to  the  Brit- 
ish navy.  Opfxisition  in  Parliament,  how- 
ever, is  so  strong  that  an  a(^)eal  t-o  the 
country  is  toming  to  be  regarded  as  necessary 
before  the  measure  can  be  enacted  into  law. 
Now,  we  have  Henri  Bourassa,  the  brilliant 
leader  of  the  French  Nationalists  in  Quebec, 


Democratic  prpparnlK 
"t  i"™or  thii'lEal  J 
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Acland  Committee,  to  investigate  the  rela- 
tions between  landlords  and  tenants  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales.  It  is  expectrd 
that  this  commission  ^^lU  make  its  report  dur- 
ing the  next  few  weeks.  Speaking  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  with  regard  to  farm 
laborers,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  in  the  address 
referred  to  above,  said: 

VVhtn  these  reports  arc  published  they  will 
prove  that  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  millions, 
of  men,  women  and  children  are  living  under  con- 
ditions with  regard  to  wages,  housing,  and  labor 
which  ought  to  make  this  great  empire  hang  its 
head  with  shame.  They  will  prove  by  unchallenge- 
able facts  that  this  rich  country  docs  not  provide 
decent  homes  for  the  laborers  engaged  in  an  oc- 
cupation which  is  vital  to  our  very  exisu-nce- 

The  truth  is,  the  Chancellor  continued, "  the 
feudal  system  still  sur\-ives  in  the  English 
countrj-  side."  The  Liberal  government, 
however,  \A\\  soon  grapple  with  this  problem, 
which  is  the  most  radical  in  its  program  of  so- 
cial reform.  The  land  reform  scheme  will 
undoubtedly  include  the  establishment  of  a 
minimum  wage  for  agricultural  laborers,  and 
the  provision  of  a  cottage  and  at  least  one 
Mij.Miim.  11  c  plot  of  land  for  everj'  laborer.     This  will 

sri  M.p.  place  farming  on   a  scientific   basis.     The 

n  ii  inttrencd  in  Chancellor  admitted  that  this  land  legislation 
Br'»iirp«"^m"ifr^  irelkn'd  re:™'"  vis"^^diilgi*on  ^ould  take  a  good  deal  of  time  to  formulate. 
by  ihe  a>uttwrn^c™e™jCo^™^He^iri^^P=rt^^^  ^^^^^^^      \ow  ^,^1  the  Irish  Home  Rule 

Eysi™  which  Ti  meMns'the  oltmlion  X'lhi. "mJ^lry'i       Dantort  Loie^  bill  is  OUt  of  the  way.  the  plural 
legi-IalorasnclscLditists.     Sir  Horace  start&i  a  similar  mive-     ''*•"    ^"*»    voting  and  education  bills  will  be 

u™'^ii'li*wdi'oii^?i<S'M'ndu™^'UaVyoiherbu^  pressed  forward.     The  National  Insurance 
Act  permanently  passed  the  first  stage  of  its 

coming  out  openly  for  Canadian  indcpcnd-  existenceon  January  13    On  that  date,  those 

encc.    Mr.  Bourassa,  who  has  always  opiwscd  l*^,'^"^  (between  1 2  and  13  millions  of  them ) 

any  policy  that  would  "make  Canada  a  part  "■'^o  have  been  paying  contributions  for  six 

of  Britain's  European  system,"  said  in  a  "'""^^s  became  entitled  to  benefits.     Many 

recent  interview:  details  still  remain  to  be  worked  out  and  upon 
many  [joints  improvements  will  undoubtedly 

\Vc  do  not  desire  to  secede  from  Oreat  Britain,  be  called  for.    .\ational  Insurance,  however, 

but  we  would  much  rather  un.lergo  the  natural  in  England  is  a  reform  which  is  designed  to 

develol.ment  of  mdei^ndence  under  the  Natiott-  jnip^ove,  not  some  mere  detail  of  Statecraft, 

alisi  Klea  than  to  nave  constant  Irtction.  disacrce-  ,',  -,..1       ■         .rt  ,    ■> 

menis  and  distrusts  under  Imperialism.     Inde-  but  the  very  flesh,  blood  and  fiber  of  the  na- 

pendencf  is  ihi:  mora!  outcome  of  any  colony.  tlon  itself.    Only  a  few  day.s  after  the  benefil? 
began  under  the  insurance  .\ct,  the  members 

Rtatntratina  The  foremost  task  of  liberalism  in  of  the  British  Medical  Association  (on  January 

£nfl/;«/i       England  in  the  near  future,  so  18)  decided  by  a  large  majority  vote  to  release 

"""" ''''  Chancellor  Lloyd-George  told  the  the  British  physicians  from  the  pledge  the\' 
National  Liberal  Club  at  London  on  January  had  given  some  months  before  not  to  serve 
31,  is  the  regeneration  of  t)nglish  rural  life,  under  the  new  law.  The  doctors  had  been 
"  the  emancipation  of  the  land  in  this  country  conducting  a  vigorous  campaign  against  ihe 
from  the  paralyzing  grip  of  a  rusty,  effete  insurance  scheme  because  the  amotmt  to  I)'' 
and  unprofitable  system."  Some  months  ago  paid  to  them  for  their  service  to  the  insureil 
the  Chancellor,  following  out  his  hobby  of  persons  (medical  attendance  to  the  working- 
land  reform,  secured  the  appointment  of  a  class  during  sickness  being  one  of  the  clause^ 
special  unofficial  commission  known  as  the  of  the  act)  wa*,   they  declared,  loo  small.     ^ 
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Thii  "strike"  of  the  doctors  against,  the  came  back  to  the  Commons.  In  order  to  be- 
Govemment  rates  of  payment  lasted  more  come  a  law,  in  spite  of  its  rejection  by  the 
than  two  months.  On  February  5,  the  Com-  Lords,  the  bill  must  now  be  passed  twice  by 
moos  passed,  by  the  regular  government  the  Commons  in  two  successive  sessions  and 
majority  of  107  votes,  the  bill  disestablishing  within  two  years.  It  will  then  make  no  differ- 
the  Welsh  Church.  This  measure,  it  is  ex-  ence  what  may  be  the  action  or  attitude  of 
pected,  will  be  immediately  rejected  by  the  the  Upper  House.  ; 

House  of  Lords.    Another  important  meas- 
ure, the  Trades  Union  bill,  authorizing  imions      ^^^  ^,^^^^   On  January  30,  the  bye-election 
to  devote  their  funds  to  political  purposes,         /»  for      in  Londonderry  resulted  in  the 
passed  its  third  and  final  reading  in   the      "^'"*  ^"'*    choice  of  David  C.  Hogg,  Na- 
Conunons  on  January  30.  tionalist,  by  a  majority  of  57  votes  over  his 

Unionist  opponent.  The  seat  was  made  !va- 
iucommM9  Within  a  few  days  of  the  rejec-  cant  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn 
fwtht  tion  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  and.  the  succession  of  his  son  to  his  father's 
"***  ^«'« «'"  ^y  ^g  House  of  Lords,  the  Na-  place  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Londonderry 
tionalists  scored  a  noteworthy  victory  by  the  has  been  Unionist  since  1000.  The  election 
election  of  their  candidate  in  the  Ulster  con-  of  Mr.  Hogg  is  the  answer  to  the  contention 
sdtuency  of  Londonderry.  On  January  15,  that  the  Asquith  Government  is  attempting 
as  we  noted  in  these  pages  last  month,  the  to  "force  Home  Rule  down  the  throat  of  re- 
House  of  Commons  passed  the  Home  Rule  luctant  Ulster.'*  We  were  told  th^t  Ulster 
bill  to  its  third  reading  and  final  stage,  by  a  would  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  ^  het  lilood 
majority  of  no.  The  debate  had  lasted  for  against  Home  Rule,  particularly  against  the 
Dcariy  two  months.  It  will  be  remembered  Catholic  majority  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
that  the  measure  provides  for  an  Irish  Par-  Now  that  the  Nationialists,  with  the^aid  of 
liament  to  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Protestant  votes,  have  elected  a  staunch 
Commons  with  power  to  make  laws  for  Protestant  from  Londonderry,  they  have  a 
'peace,  order  and  good  government  in  Ire-  majority  of  o»e  in  the  Ulster  representation  in 
Und."  This  parliament  would  have  general  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  and  a  truly 
power  to  fix  taxes  except  such  as  are  levied  by  Hibernian  situation  is  created, 
tbc  imperial  authorities.    It  would  have  no 

control  over  army,  navy,  old  age  pensions,  Poincari  ^^  ^^  ^^  tradition  of  French  poli- 
Xational  Insurance,  postofl5ce,  customs,  nor  astrong  tics  that,  while  the  King  of  Eng- 
the  Irish  Land  Purchase  Law  and  the  con-  P''^^^^^"^  Ij^n^j  reigns,  he  does  not  rule,  and 
5tabulary.  Neither  could  it  legislate  in  any  the  president  of  the  United  States  rules  but 
way  whatsover,  directly  or  indirectly,  against  does  not  reign,  the  French  President  neither 
rel^ous  equality.  rules  nor  reigns.     Commenting  on  the  elec- 

tion (on  January  17)  of  Raymond  Poincare 
Th€ihbttte    ^^^    ^^'    passage    of    the    bill   to  be  president    of    the    French    Republic, 
a0dth9      through  the  House  of  Commons  M.  Calmette,  editor  of  the  P tins  Figaro j  gives 
'^^'^''     was  marked  by  scenes  of  much  it  as  his  opinion  that  all  this  will  hereafter  be 
enthusiasm  from  the  government  supporters  changed  and  that  France  now  has  a  chief 
^d  much  disorder  on  the  part  of  the  opposi-  magistrate  who  is  strong  enough  to  make  use 
lion.   The  Unionist  leaders,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  of  the  great  prerogatives  with  which  he  is  en- 
^d  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  Chief  Secretary  trusted  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  people. 
for  Ireland,  the  latter  speaking  on  behalf  of  In  the  balloting  M.  Poincari  received  48 :; 
thegovemment,  closed  the  long  debate.     Mr.  votes  out  of  a  total  of  848,  while  his  nearest 
Uw  followed   Mr.    Balfour    in    predicting  opponent,  M.  Jules  Pams,  formerly  minister 
'bloody  opposition"  from  Ulster.    Mr.  Bir-  of  agriculture,  received  2q6.    The  new  presi- 
reli,  after  referring  to  the  Nationalist  move-  dent  is  52  years  of  age  and  has  what  French- 
Dient  as  having  been  '*  the  soul  of  Ireland  for  men  value  above  all  things,  a  strong,  dis- 
years,"  characterized  the  present  methods  of  tinctive  personality.     He  was  a  strong  in- 
Irish  government  as  "impossible  and  ridicu-  dividual,  premier  and  foreign  minister,  and 
^us."  Mr.  Balfour's  motion  to  withdraw  the  has  kept  France  in  the  forefront  of  the  Euro- 
^Iwasdefeatedby  avoteof  368  to  258.    Im-  pean  stage.    He  was  not  only  the  choice  of 
"^ttliately  after  its  passage  by  the  Commons,   the    National    Assembly    (the    Senate    and 
^He  bill  was  sent  to  the  Upper  House.    The   Chamber  and  Deputies  acting  together)  but 
*^ds  debated  the  measure  for  four  days  and  also  of  the  whole  people.     It  is  being  freely 
^^  rejected  it  by  a  majority  of  260.    It  then   predicted  in  Paris  by  many  observers,  includ- 
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ing  the  socialist  leader,  Jaures,  that  he  will 
be  the  greatest  French  nationaJ  leader  since 
Gambetta.  His  premier,  for  the  present  at 
least,  is  the  seasoned,  progressive  sUtesman, 
Aristide  Briand. 

A  unique  institution  (or  the  bene- 
Du'eh  fit  of  working  men  has  been 
"""*■""  recently  established  in  Amster- 
dam, »-ith  the  support  of  many  of  the  eminent 
citizens  and  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the 
Dutch  Queen.  It  is  known  as  the  Central 
Bureau  for  Social  Advice.  This  organization, 
originally  formed  in  iS<)S,  has  been  extended 
in  scope  so  that  it  now  furnishes  specific  and 
inexpensive  advice  on  all  sorts  of  subjects  to 
working  men.  Beginning  with  150  sub- 
scribers, it  now  numbers  more  than  700,  with 
a  total  income  of  S4200  annually.  Informa- 
tion is  given  not  only  to  subscribers  but  to 
all  who  ask.  If  unable  to  pay  the  very  small 
fL-e  required,  information  is  given  gratis.  All 
political  parties  and  religious  faiths  are  repre- 
sented on  the  governing  committee.  All  in- 
formation sup'>lied.  in  "-very  case  by  experts, 
is  given  by  '  "^  ^  library  of  more 


than  13,000  volumes.  Besides  individuals, 
the  society  numbers  among  its  beneficiaries, 
industrial  enterprises,  insurance  companies, 
employers'  organizations,  labor  bureaus,  mu- 
nicipalities and  even  foreign  governments. 
Some  of  the  subjects  upon  which  advice  and 
information  have  been  given  are  coopera- 
tion, savings,  loans,  pensions,  illness,  burial 
funds,  people's  lodging  houses,  labor  con- 
tracts, regulations  in  commercial  enterprises, 
measures  against  unemployment,  municipal- 
workmen  regulations,  minimum  salaries  anci 
maximum  labor  hours  regulations.  It  is  the^ 
claim  of  the  institution  that,  if  given  time,  it 
will  answer  any  question  on  any  subject  re- 
lating to  the  welfare  of  working  men. 

itQB  Anglo-  A  very  significant  statement  was 
ABrit^txt  made  in  the  German  Reichstag  on 
Nnr7  Februar>'  7,  by  Admiral  von  Xirp- 
ilz,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  in  his  announce- 
ment to  the  budget  committee  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  regarding  the  na.vaJ 
program  and  the  relations  with  Great  Britain. 
This  statement  was  particularly  significant 
on  account  of  its  brevity  and  the  fact  that  it 
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has  been  permitled  to  become  public.  After 
dcJing  at  some  length  with  the  speech  of 
Winston  Churchill,  the  British  First  Lord  of 
ibe  Admiralty,  in  March  igi2,  in  which  the 
lurdgn  minister  had  said  that  the  ratio  of  lo 
to  i6  between  German  and  British  buttle- 
;hjps  would  be  acceptable  to  Great  Britain 
for  the  next  few  years,  Admiral  von  Tirpitz, 
ilL-tinctly  stated  that  he,  as  head  of  the  Ger- 
nun  nax-j'  department,  had  "no  objection 
nhauoever  to  this."  From  the  fact  that  this 
^alement  was  given  out  to  the  newspapers, 
and,  further,  from  the  comment  in  the  semi- 
otlicial  journals,  it  is  assumed  in  England  and 
in  the  continent  that  more  or  less  definite 
Jimtrment  has  been  reached  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany,  regarding  the  question 
of  wuship  building. 

d  significance  may  be  foimd 
le   statement   of  Herr   von 
V,  the  new  minister  of  for- 
ho     during    January    suc- 
Dr.  von  Kiderlen-Waechter. 
The  foreign  minister  made  an  emphatic  dec- 
bration  that  Germany's  relations  with  all 
ioreipi  powers,  "particularly  with  England, 
IK  excellent."    It  is  evident  from  such  pub- 
Ik  opinion  as  is  reflected  in  the  radical  and 
indqiendent  German  press,  as  well  as  from 
ihe  difficulty   the  government  is  ha\'ing  in 
ibe  enactment  into  law  of  some  of  the  more 
important  features  of  its  program,  that  the 
burden  laid  upon  the  backs  of  the  German 
pwple  by  the  demands  of  militarism  is  be- 
coming ver>'  heavy. 

,1,  „,^ci.ttiv  SeveraJ  important  bills  dealinj^ 
wm-m  with  large  industries  were  the 
'"""  subject  of  long  and  vehement  dis- 
cui-ion  in  the  Reichstag  last  month.  The 
5u\i'mment  bill  designed  lo  restrict  the  pro- 
duction of  potash  in  order  that,  what  the 
lifmiins  c:.Ued  a  scientific  monopoly,  may  be 
nuintained,  viill  be  introduced  during  the 
prewnt  month.  The  bill  establishing  a  gov- 
tTument  monopoly  in  petroleum  was  radically 
thanged  in  the  budget  committee  during  the 
Ijst  few  days  of  January.  It  is  ex[>ected, 
hi)wever,  that  this  measure  will  become  a  law 
Wore  many  weeks.  It  is  intended  to  "stiffen 
German  opposition"  to  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  business  in  Europe.  On  January 
,P.  the  Reichstag  for  the  first  time  in  its  his- 
>wy,  refused  to  pass  a  note  of  confidence  in 
^  gwemment.  The  expression  of  "no 
confidence"  took  the  form  of  a  resolution  dis- 
apprD\ing  the  attitude  of  the  Chancellor  to- 
'«d  the  Polish  land  question  in  Prussia. 


DiiciB'''""t  ^^"^  Imperial  Russian  Duma  has 
i*«  reassembled  after  a'  vacation 
""**'""  """"  which  lasted  ,^5  days.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  it  had  bwn  in  session 
for  four  long  weeks,  all  of  which  time  had 
been  dc\otetl  lo  the  arduous  task  of  electing 
the  president  and  other  officers,  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  deputies'  crc<lentials,  and  in 
replying  to  the  government's  declaration. 
The  speeches  criticizin,''  the  government  were 
long  and  eloquent,  so  much  so  that  Czar 
Nicholas  considered  it  best,  in  the  interest  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  deputies  them- 
selves, lo  order  the  discontinuance  of  the 
sessions  for  a  time  sufficient  to  gi\'c  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Duma  a  long-needed  rest.  In 
outlining  the  government's  policy,  Premier 
Koko\-tzov  had  said:  "The  demands  of  the 
nation's  life  grow  and  multiply.  .  .  .  The 
task  of  legislation  is  to  keep  on -a  level  with 
them,  and  Icfjislalive  activity  cannot,  evm 
for  a  comparatively  brief  sjtace  of  time,  limit 
itself  by  a  striclly-dctmcd  program  .  .  .  '' 
As  conclufive  proof  of  its  desire  to  satisfy  tie 
demands  of  Russian  life,  the  government's 
first  bill  introduced  in  the  Duma  is  to  limit 
the  civil  rights  of  Russian  subjects  of  foreign 
and  Polish  descent  in  snme  four  provinces  of 
the  emjHre.     A  remarkable  illustration  of  how 
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THE  MONGOUAN  DELEGATION  WHICH  WENT  TO  RUSSIA  TO  ASK  RECOtyJmON  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

'  (The  designs  of  Russia  on  Mgngolis,  against  the  viithe^  of  China,  arc  well  known,  and  have  biwn  cipla^cd  in  th« 

comprehensive.     Reci^lly  a  delegation  from  Mongolia  arrived  in  St.  PeteiibiUB  to  ask  the  Ctar  to  reco«iuie  the  com- 
plelf  indepenaencc  of  MongoliB.     This  wu  done  by  Russia) 

words  differ  from  deeds!  At  the  same  time  is  quite  a  young  man,  and,  according  to  the 
the  Duma's  bill  admitting  women  to  practice  press,  he  has  been  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
law  in  Russia  was  rejected  (on  February  6)  by  because  while  governor  of  Tchernigov,  "he 
the  Council  of  the  Empire  by  84  votes  to  66.  has  shown  great  enei^y  in  his  fight  with  anti- 
The  leading  Russian  Jurists  and  practically  government  tendencies,  in  the  organization  of 
the  entire  Liberal  public  opinion  in  Russia  the  okrana  (one  of  the  government's  agencies 
were  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  older  genera-  for  suppressing  the  revolution),  and  has  inani- 
tion of  statesmen,  headed  by  the  minister  of  fested  executive  ability  on  those  occasions." 
justice,  however,  pleaded  eloquently  and  It  is  no  secret  in  Russia  that  his  sympathies 
successfully  against  any  extension  of  the  are  ivith  the  "Black  Hundred,"  the  fanatical 
rights  of  women.  "League  of  Russian  People."  How  much 
these  qualifications  will  help  him  solve-  the 
A  n»w RMtian'^^^  oratory  which  flooded  the  grave  problems  of  Russian  life,  such  as 
Miriitvof  rooms  of  the  Taurida  Palace  the  land  question,  the  high  cost  of  living,  the 
''"""""  during  the  sessions  soon  proved  scarcity  of  common  labor,  which  is  becoming  a 
too  much  for  Mr.  Makarov,  the  Czar's  minis-  serious  menace  to  Russian  industry,  and  a 
ter  of  the  interior.  It  quite  upset  his  health  great  many  more  of  equal  importance,  re- 
and  compelled  him  to  tender  his  resignation,  mains  to  be  seen.  In  his  speech  to  the  oflS- 
which  was  very  graciously  accepted,  his  cials  of  the  ministry  he  said: 
departure  not  being  regretted  by  any  political 

party,     Makarov  is  a  man  without  initiative  The  aim  of  all  of  us  must  be  one— to  MrenRthen 

and  his  administration  was  one  fruitless  effort  ihe  authoriiy  of  rhe  state  .  .  ,  which  labors  h>r 

to  ijerform  a  task  which  was  quite  e\ndently  t*"^  eo°^  "'   '^^  many-milUoned   [xipiiladon   of 

far  beyond   his  strength   and  ahilily.     His  ^  »X,  ^{^.'-'iZ 'VTn„T..'Z' l!^'.'. 

successor,  N.  A.  Maklakov.formeriy  governor  other.—and  that  is  the  law  established  by  his 

of  Tchern'         '       miniature  Stotypin.     He  Imperial  Majcsiy. 
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To  repeat  the  now  historical  expression  of 
the  former  minister  Makarov:  "It  has  been 
and  will  be  so"  in  Russia — which  is  hardly  a 
iipi  of  progress, 

ftiitHo/tm  Contrary  to  aU  the  predictions  of 
twAuiPwin  the  political  and  military  experts, 
"""  and  in  defiance  of  the  expressed 
«ish  of  the  great  powers  of  Eurijpe,  the  dele- 
Kates  of  the  Balkan  allies  at  the  London  peace 
conference,  wearied  with  Turkish  delay  and 
chufflmg  diplomacy,  on  January  30,  delivered 
a  fwmal  note  to  Reshad  Pasha,  chief  of  the 
Turkish  delegation. .  This  statement,  signed 
by  the  delegates  of  all  the  Balkan  states, 
briefly  announced  that,  ha\TnR  "awaited  in 
^an  for  three  weeks  a  reply  from  the  Turkish 
idenipotentiaries  to  their  last  demands,"  and 
ibe  events  "occurring  in  Constantinople 
appearing  to  have  destroyed  the  hope  of 
arriving  at  a  conclusion  of  peace,"  the  dele- 
Kates  of  ^e  Balkan  states,  "to  their  great 
rcpet,"  felt  themselves  "obliged  to  declare 
negotiations  broken  off."  Thus,  the  more 
Ihan  six  weeks'  armistice,  largely  taken  up 
>ith  the  sessions  of  the  conference  at  London, 
came  to  an  end  without  any  definite  result  in 


"IME    TEkWBLE    TI'Hk" 

id  ShevkEt  Puh>.  the  New  Turkish  Uianil 

An  Italian  Vicv) 

From  the  Ciurnalt  d'llalia.  (Rome) 


the  direction  of  peace  between  the  belliger- 
ents. As  reported  in  these  paK<-'^  last  month, 
the  points  ujKm  which  it  seemed  im|>ossible 
for  the  delegates  to  agree  were  the  disposition 
of  Adrianople  and  the  Kgcan  Islands.  On 
January  16,  as  wc  noted,  the  iimliastiadors  of 
the  great  jKiwers  jirescntefi  a  note  to  the 
Porte  urging  Ihe  Turks  to  agree  lo  the  cession 
of  Adrianople  and  lo  leave  the  question  of  the 
disjxisition  of  the  Egcan  Islands  lo  them,  the 
great  powers.  To  these  demands  the  Turks 
had  declared  thcmseh'cs  unable  to  accede. 
Immediately  upon  the  pre;«ntation  of  the 
note,  the  heads  of  the  Bulgarian,  Sen-ian. 
Montenegrin  and  Greek  delegations  left 
Lomlon,  and  the  allied  governments  were 
notified  of  the  breaking  off  of  negotiations. 
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0  rth  f  Several  days  before  the  confer-  support  of  at  least  one  of  the  great  powers  to 
th9  Turkiak  eiice  ended,  it  was  reported  that  the  Turkish  cause.  The  press  and  the  mili- 
Mini$trit  ^Yi^  Turks  had  decided  to  give  in.  tary,  moreover,  criticized  the  cabinet  for  hav- 
On  January  22,  in  fact,  the  Grand  Council  ing  asked  an  armistice  when  the  fortunes  of 
of  the  Empire  voted  in  favor  of  acceding  to  the  war  seemed  about  to  turn  to  the  Turks, 
proposals  of  Europe  and  yielding  on  all  points.  Kiamil  was  known  to  be  an  Anglc^hile  and 
Then,  swiftly  and  dramatically,  there  was  it  was  hoped  that  Great  Britain  would  be- 
enacted  in  Constantinople  a  new  revolution,  friend  Turkey.  That  power,  however,  was 
By  one  of  those  sudden  overturns,  known  in  the  most  active  in  advising  the  Porte  to  yield 
European  politics  as  a  coup  d'etat,  the  Kiamil  to  the  severe  terms  of  the  allies.  At  the  same 
Pasha  Cabinet  was  overthrown  (on  January  time,  as  long  as  this  pro-English  Grand  Vizier 
24)  and  the  Young  Turks  again  rode  into  was  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
power.  By  a  military  and  Young  Turk  com-  neither  Germany  nor  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
bination  the  aged  Grand  Vizier  was  driven  willing  to  extend  any  help  to  the  Tin-ks.  On 
from  power,  and  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha,  the  the  contrary,  the  mobilization  in  Austria  was 
military  organizer  and  idol  of  the  army,  in-  brought  about  by  reasons  which  did  not  in- 
stalled in  his  place.  Nazim  Pasha,  ex- War  elude  any  desire  to  help  Turkey.  Thus  Kia- 
Mlnister  and  commander  of  the  Turkish  mil  Pasha's  foreign  policy  was  shown  to  be 
ajtny  in  the  ill-starred  campaign  that  began  unfavorable  to  the  interests  of  the  empire.  It 
with  the  Bulgarian  victory  at  Mustapha  is  reported  in  some  quarters  that  the  Young 
Pasha  on  October  19,  and  ended  with  the  Turks,  mortal  enemies  of  the  dd  Kiamil,  ex- 
beaten  Turkish  army  at  bay  behind  the  lines  pected  and,  perhaps,  were  promised  German 
at  Tchatalja,  was  shot  dead  in  the  demonstra-  help  and  sympathy  if  they  would  overthrow 
tions,  Envir  Bey,  the  young  military  com-  the  pro-English  Grand  Vizier.  They  expected 
mander  prominent  in  the  overturn  of  the  the  aid  of  the  army  and  the  war  party,  and 
Abdul  Hamid  regime  four  years  ago,  and  the  counted  on  Molsem  help  from  all  over  the 
mainstay  of  the  Arab  resistance  to  Italy  in  world.  Indeed,  the  Sheik-ul-Islam  again 
the  Tripolitanean  campaign,  was  one  of  the  began  to  preach  a  Holy  War,  and  an  Egyptian 
moving  spirits  in  the  coup  d'etat.  prince  was  taken  into  the  Turkish  cabinet 

Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  the  Young  Turks 

Shevkwt  Ptuka  Within  an  hour  of  the  entrance  of  were  encouraged  by  the  Sultan  himself.    In 

QroMii      soldiers  to  the  government  palace,  an  interview  published  in  all  the  journals  a 

¥igit      Kiamil   Pasha    and  his  cabinet  few  days  before  the  coup  d'etat,  Mehmed  V 

resigned,   and  Envir   Bey  announced   that  expressed  his  desire  to  fight  for  the  preserva- 

the  Sultan  had  appointed  Mahmud  Shevket  tion  of  the  city  "which  contains  the  holy 

Grand  Vizier.    A  new  ministry  was  then  con-  bones  of  my  ancestors"  (Adrianc^le.)     His 

stituted,  consisting  largely  of  Young  Turks  Turkish  Majesty  further  ascribed  the  present 

of  progressive   tendencies.    A  proclamation  plight  of  the  empire  to  the  lack  of  education 

issued  by  the  Committee  of  Union  and  Prog-  and  economic  backwardness,  economically,  of 

ress    (the   Young  Turks),  on   the  morning  the  country,  and  assured  the  interviewer  that 

after  the  demonstration,  declared  that  the  he,  as  a  constitutional  monarch,  would  do 

reverses  of  the  Turkish  forces  in  the  war  with  what  his  p>eople  wanted. 

the  Balkan  allies  were  due  to  the  Mukhtar 

and  Kiamil  Pasha  cabinets,  which,  "instead  y^ar  Resumed  While  the  semi-official  journals  of 
of  executing  any  coherent  plan,  appointed  by  tke      the  great  capitals  of  Europe  were 

incapable  generals  to  positions  of  command  ^'"**  reiterating  tiie  commands  of  the 
and  pursued  a  policy  destructive  of  the  war-  powers  that  there  should  be  no  renewal  of  the 
like  spirit  of  the  army  and  the  people."  war,  the  Bulgarians,  at  precisely  7  o'clock  on 
Kiamil  Pasha,  further,  was  accused  of  betray-  the  evening  of  February  3,  when  the  amus- 
ing his  country  by  offering  to  give  up  Adrian-  tice  ended,  opened  fire  on  Adrianople  £^d 
ople  and  the  Egean  Islands.  The  new  min-  along  the  entrenchments  at  Tchatalja.  The 
istry  insisted  that  it  would  never  give  up  Montenegrins,  at  the  same  time,  formally 
Adrianople,  the  ''jewel  of  the  Orient."  renewed  their  attack  U{X)n  Scutari  and  the 

Greeks  pressed  the  investment  of  Janina. 

Popular     ^^^  downfall  of  the  Kiamil  Pasha  The  Bulgarian  bombardment  of  Adrianople 

Resentment   Cabinet  was  to  be  expected  after  was  so  vigorous  that  the  city  was  soon  in 

at  Weakness  ^^  presentation  of  the  note  by  flames  in  many  places.    The  Turkish  com- 

the  i>owers.    There  was  much  popular  re-  mander  in  the  beleaguered  city,  Shukri  Paaha, 

sentment  at  the  nu*  *       '    '^ilure  to  win  the  a  fighting  man  of  the  sternest  calibre,  kept 
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ConstaDtinople  constantly  informed  by  wire-  Turkish  case  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of 

less  of  his  determination  to  fight  literally  to  the  great  powers, 
ihe  last  ditch.     As  we  go  to  press  with  this 

number  of  the  Review,  reports  of  the  fall  of  ^^^  ff„„„„,„„.  The  American  reading  public  has 

.Vlrianople  and  Scutari  are  insistent.     It  is  suvon'mn     been  somewhat  mystified,  during 

probable  that  the  new  ministry  does  not  ex-  "•""■fi      ^^^  p^^^  j^^.  ^yggi^g^  \^y  tj,p  i>rief, 

peel  to  turn  back  the  tide  of  defeat,  nor  even  unqualified  statements  in  the  daily  press  to 

to  save   Adrianople.     It   seems   likely   that  the  general  effect  that  Rumania,  having  asked 

Turkish  honor  will  be  satisfied  if  Adrianople,  territory  from  Bulgaria  as  the  price  of  her 

instead  of  being  given  up  over  the  council  neutrality  during  the  war,  is  contemplating 

table,  is  lost  gallantly  on  the  field  of  action,  an  attack  upon  her  Bulgarian  neighbor  be- 
cause the  latter  has  refused  her  demands. 

'»»    /■(*•  ^^""I'K  ^^^  fi''st  week  after  the  The  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  Bulgaro-Ruman- 

Hfdioftht  resumption  of  hostiUties,  the  Bui-  ian  quarrel  arc  not  generally  known.     In  the 

'"'"'*      garian  commander,  General  Sa-  first  place  it  is  a  question  of  frontier.     The 

vov,  was  concentrating  his  attention  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries  is, 

Gallipoli  peninsula,  that  irregular  projection  at  present,  from  a  military  point  of  view,  and 

of  land  to  the  southwest  of  Constantinople,  sjieaking  as  a  Rumanian,  untenable.     Ru- 

On  February  5  a  series  of  engagements  took  mania  really  wants  from  Bulgaria  what  was 

|)Uce  between    the   Bulgarian   and   Turkish  given  her  by  the  Treaty  of  S;'.n  Stefano  and 

forces  on   this   peninsula,  resulting   in    Bui-  taken  away  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  a  section 

earian  \ictorics.     It  was  apparently  the  plan  of  the  country  on  the  Black  Sea.  south  of  the 

o[  the  Bulgarian  commander  to  advance  from  Dobrudja.    This  region  is,  in  large  part,  i>op- 

the  rear  on  the  Turkish  fortifications  guard-  ulatedby  Rumanians, andfurnishesthesecond 

ing  the  entrance  to  the  Dardanelles,  thus  point  in  the  Rumanian  contention,  that  It 

opening  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Greek  fleet,  gives  a  sorely  needed  access  to  ihe  sea.     Ru- 

which  might  then  steam  to  a  direct  attack  mania's  foreign  trade  is  enormous  for  a  Bal- 

U[)on  Constantinople.     Several  sallies  by  the  kan  state.     It  is  far  in  excess  of  that  of  all  the 

Turks  from  behind  the  Turkish  lines  were  other  Balkan  States  put  together.     The  only 

f<T)ulsed by  the  Bulgarians.    Late  last  month  route  to  the  sea  the  Rumanians  ha\e  at  pres- 

tonncT    Grand     Vizier    Hakki    Pasha,    one  ent  is  this  Dobrudja,  and  this  they  cannot  de- 

o(  the  most  astute  of  Turkish  diplomatists,  fend  because  of  its  low  marshy  to[>ography. 

started   for    western   Europe   on   a   special  The  third  [loint  is  the  growing  chauvinism  of 

misaon.     It  was  believed  that  he  was  bent  the  Bulgarians  and  the  propaganda  carried  on 

■»    n^otiating    a    peace    by    putting    the  at  Sofia  tor  still  further  expansion  of  Bulgaria 
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at  the  expense  of  Rumania.  Both  countries 
have  been  ready  for  war  for  years.  It  would 
have  been  easy  for  Rumania,  (vith  her  splen- 
did army,  to  have  taken  advantage  of  Bui- 
garia's  preoccupation  in  the  struggle  with 
Turkey,  to  cross  the  frontier  and  occupy  the 
country  In  dispute.  For  maintaining  neu- 
trality in  the  war  and  not  embarrassing  Bul- 
garia's movements,  the  Rumanians  claim 
that  they  should  have  received  at  least  some 
of  the  territory-  they  covet. 

poionrf  With  the  fwssibility  of  armed 
waMins  Tht  collision  between  Russia  and 
'"*""*  Austria  siill  im[)ending,  this  ques- 
tion arises:  Wh?t  would  be  done  by  Aus- 
tria's Slavonic  subjects,  es[>ecially  the  Poles 
who  are  not  only  in  Austrian  and  German, 
but  also  in  Russian  capti\-ity,  In  a  situation 
in  which  the  German  world — Austria  backed 
by  Germany — would  fight  against  Russia? 
For  the  favor  of  the  Poles  bids  have  been 
made  by  both  sides.  On  the  one  hand,  Rus- 
sian advisers  tell  the  Poles  that  they  will  not 
gain  much  by  aiding  Austria,  that  the  defeat 
of  Russia  would  not  be  to  their  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  Russia's  foes  remind  the 
Poles  of  the  wrongs  done  to  Poland  by  Russia. 
Moreover,  a  report  has  been  circulated  that 
the  coming  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungary  con- 


templates converting  the  Hapsburg  posses- 
dons  into  a  confederation,  in  which,  among 
others,  the  Poles  would  have  thdr  own  King. 
It  appears,  however,  from  declarations  of  the 
Poles  themselves,  that  they  recognize  Prussia 
standing  behind  Austria.  TTierefore,  it  is 
plain  to  them  that  the  defeat  of  Russia  would 
strengthen  Prussia,  which  in  her  treatment 
of  Poland  is  no  more  humane  thanRuna. 
The  Poles,  therefore,  have  resolved  that  when 
they  do  fight,  it  will  be  for  their  Fatheriand 
only.  With  this  end  in  \'iew  all  Polish  ptrfiti- 
cal  parries  have  now  coalesced  in  order  to 
present  a  united  front  when  the  moineDt 
comes  for  a  clash  between  Poland's  jaiiers. 
They  have  organized  a  Committee  of  NatimiKl 
Defense,  and  are  accumulating  a  "  war  fund." 
In  January  the  Poles  commemorated  the  joth 
anniversary  of  their  ill-starred  uprising  of 
1S63  against  the  power  of  Rue^  'niey 
have  learned  much  since  then.  . 

s«m;  H,fw>  0"«  °^  ^^'^  grimmest,  most  appall- 
Otatii  Ik  tht  ing  tragedies  of  polar  explorations 
ntaretie  ^^^  j^^  bare,  last  month,  when 
the  cables  from  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
dashed  the  news  that  gallant  Captain  Robert 
Scott  and  his  Antarctic  party,  after  reaching 
their  goal,  the  South  Pole,  had  been  over- 
taken on  their  return  trip  and  frozen  to  death 
in  the  grip  of  an  Antarctic  blizzard.  Captain 
Scott  had  been  in  the  Antarctic  for  nearly 
three  years.  He  left  ci^ilizarion  at  almost 
the  same  time  as  Captain  Roald  Amundsen 
in  his  race  for  the  South  Pole,  Amundsen 
attained  the  goal  of  his  ambirion  in  Decem- 
ber 191 1.  Scott,  with  his  party,  were  not 
heard  from  later  than  Afml  1912,  when  he 
reported  that  his  party,  consisting  of  himself 
and  four  men,  were  within  150  miles  of  the 
South  Pole  and  pushing  on.  &i  February  10, 
Captain  Sanders,  of  the  relief  ship  Terra 
Nova,  which  had  gone  to  search  for  news  of 
the  Scott  party,  reported  by  wireless  that  at 
McMurdo  Sound  they  had  found  Captain 
Scott  and  all  his  party  frozen.  From  the 
records  with  them  it  was  learned  that  the 
brave  Englishman  had  reached  the  South 
Pole  on  January  18,  1912,  and  had  begun  his 
return  before  being  overtaken  by  the  storm  in 
which  he  and  his  party  met  their  death.  Cap- 
tain Scott  had  an  honorable  record  of  Antarc- 
tic exploration.  It  seems  like  the  bitterest 
irony  of  fate  that,  having  reached  the  Pole 
only  one  month  after  his  successful  rival,  he 
should  perish  in  the  blasts  of  the  icy  polar 
storm,  while  the  successful  Norwegian  navi- 
gator was  embarking  from  the  great  ice  bar- 
rier for  his  triumphant  return  trip. 
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RECORD   OF  CURRENT    EVENTS 


{From  January  i6  to  February  is,  1913) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS 

January  16. — The  Senate  pasaes  the  l-cgistative, 
EMcathFc,and  Judicial  appropriation  bill. 

Jai«iai7  17. — The  House  accepts  the  conference 
reporl  upon  the  Immigration  bill. 

}amvay  18. — I*  the  Senate,  two  measures  are 
poaard  incorporating  an  American  Araitemy  of 
Arts  aad  Letters  and  a  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters. 

Jaauary  20. — TTic  Senate  rejects  the  conference 
report  oa  the  Immigration  bill,  objecting  (o  the 
provisioR  requiring  certificates  of  good  character. 
'  ■  -  Tbe  House  passes  the  measure  incorporating 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  a  (100,000,000  insti- 
tution «*>««g»wrl  to  promote  the  well-being  and 
advance  tbe  dviHxation  of  people  throughout  the 

JantuwT  ai. — In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Root  (Rep.,! 
N.  Y.)  pleads  (or  the  repeal  of  the  section  of  ihel 
PsKuna  Canal  act.  grantiag  free  tolls  to  American' 
ship^  which  has  been  protested  by  Great  Britain. 
.  -  .  The  ifotne  passes  tbe  Army  appropriation 
bin  ($98,830,177)- 

JaiHnry  23. —  IntheSenate,Mr.O'Gonnan(E>em., 
N.  V.)  opptwes  the  repeal  of  the  Panama  Canal  act. 


January  23. — The  Senate  pas»;s  the  Culberson 
bill  prohibiting  corporations  from  making  contri- 
butions to  political  conventions  and  primaries, 
and  limiting  individual  campaign  contributions. 

January  24. — The  Senate  approves  the  resolution 
providing  for  a  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington. 

January  2-5. — The  House  adopts  the  conference 
report  on  the  Immigration  biU,  with  the  provision 
for  certificates  of  character  eliminated. 

January  28. — The  House  passes  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  appropriation  bill  ($40,800,000);  Mr. 
Mann  (Rep.,  111.)  vigorously  defends  the  provision 
of  Che  Panama  Canal  act  which  rcmillcd  tolls  on 
American  ships. 

January  29. — The  House  passes  the  measure 
appropriating  ^^2,000,000  (or  a  Lincoln  memorbl 
in  Potomac  Park,  Washington  (see  page  274). 

January  31. — The  House  adopts  the  conference 
report  upon  the  Immigration  bill. 

February  i.^The  Senate,  after  three-days  de- 
bate. pa»ivs  a  resolution  to  amend  the  lederal 
Constitution  bj-  fixioR  the  term  of  President  at 
six  years,  without  reiilection  ch-  subsequent  elec- 
tion; the  conference  report  upon  the  Immigration 
bill  is  approved. 
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February  5. — The  Senate  passes  the  Coast  Forti-  carried  the   November  preferential  primary.  .  .  . 

fications  bill  ($5,218,250).  Democratic  primary  winners  are  elected  to  the 

February  8.-~The  House  passes  the  Webb  biU  Senate  by  the  legislatures  of  Nevada  (Key  Pitt- 
prohibiting  the  shipment  in  interstate  traffic  of  "!»")». New  Jersey  (William  Hughes),  and  Texas 
liquor  intended  for  sale  in  prohibition  States.           i^^^rns   Sheppard) The   foUowmg    United 

«  .              ,^      Tu     c«^«4.     ^^^  «^   *u„   Axr^uK  States  Senators  are  reelected:   Benjamin  R.  Till- 

February    lO.-The   Senate   passes   the   Webb  ^^„  ^^         g   ^^  ^,j^^^  B   P^l  .^        j^   ^^ 

hquor-transportation  bill.                        .,    .     .  .  and  Francis  E.  Warren  (Rep.,  Wyo.). 

Februarv  i2.-Both  branches  assemW^  ^              29.-A  21-days'  deadlock  in  the  Illinois 

session  and  canvass  the  electoral  vote  for  President  le^^i^ture,  Which  prevented  the  inauguration  of 

and   Vice-l  resident.  Governor-elect  Dunne,  is  ended  by  the  election  of 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN  ^*"»amM^^*^^J*^Y  (^^m  )  as  temporary  speaker. 

.  .  .     WiUard  Saulsbury  (Dem.)  is  elected  to  the 

January  16. — President-elect  Wilson  asks  that  United   States  Senate   by   the   Delaware   legisla- 

the  inaugural  ball  be  omitted  from  the  ceremonies  ture.  .  .  .     Joseph  T.   Robinson,  the   Democratic 

on  March  4,  because  of  its  gjreat  expense  to  the  Governor  of  Arkansas  and  former  Representative, 

Ciovernment.  is  elected  to  the  Senate.  .  .  .     The  West  V^irginia 

January  18. — The  Texas  legislature  submits  to  Senate  unanimously  ratifies  the  federal  income-tax 

the  people  the  question  of  woman  suffrage.  amendment. 

January  20.— Seven  bills,  approved  by  Governor  January  30.— The  Nevada  legislature  submits 
Wilson,  are  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey  Senate,  to  a  popular  vote  the  question  of  woman  suffrage, 
changing  the  corporation  act  so  as  to  curb  exist-  February  3. — The  Delaware  legislature  ratifies 
ing  trusts  and  prevent  the  formation  of  new  ones,  the  income-tax  amendment,  which  thereby  be- 
...  The  Attorney-General  asks  the  Interstate  comesapartof  the  federal  Constitution;  Wyoming 
Commerce  Commission  to  investigate  the  Ameri-  and  New  Mexico  also  approve  the  amendment.  .  .  . 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  cer-  Woodrow  Wilson  announces  his  selection  of  Joseph 
tain  combinations  which  it  is  alleged  to  maintain.  P.  Tumulty,  of  New  Jersey,  as  Secretary  to  the 
.  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  Interstate  President.  .  .  .  Thomas  W.  Churchill  is  chosen 
Commerce  Commission  can  order  reductions  in  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
rates  only  when  based  upon  facts  obtained  at  City.  .  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the 
hearings.  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  while  a  corn- 
January  21.— The  Republican  legislature  in  bination,  is  not  an  illegal  monopoly. 
Oregon,  confirming  the  primary  choice,  elects  February  5. — Seven  bills,  framed  under  the 
Harry  Lane  (Dem.)  United  States  Senator....  direction  of  Governor  Sulzer,  are  introduced  in  the 
Congressman  George  W.  Norris  (Rep.),  the  pri-  New  York  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  reforming 
mary  winner,  is  unanimously  elected  United  States  the  methods  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  .  .  . 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  ...  In  Rhode  Island,  The  Pennsylvania  House  passes  a  resolution  pro- 
Judge  LeBaron  B.  Colt  (Rep.)  is  chosen  to  succeed  viding  the  suffrage  for  women. 

^'^'*^^.^*^-^^"'^''^  *"t^^^  '^^"^^^l.^.^^^^^  ^i"^^^-  February   8.— The   Utah    House   passes  a   bill 

The  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Oklahoma  legis-  ^^j^,!,  ^^^1^         ^t   a   minimum   pension  of  5io 

latures  re€  ec t  Senators    Nelson  (Rep.),    Kenyon  n^onthly  to  mothers  with  dependent  children. 
(Rep.),  and  Owen  (Dem.),  respectively.  .  .  .    The 

Montana   Senate    passes   a   resolution    providing  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— FOREIGN 
for  woman  suffrage. 

January  22.— Thomas  Sterling  (Rep.)  is  elected  January  16.— The  British  House  of  Commons 

to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  South  Dakota  passes  the  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  by  a  vote  of  367 

legislature.  ^o  ^S?* 

January    23.— Chief   Justice   John    K.    Shields  January    17.— Raymond   Poincare.    Premier  of 

(Dem.),  of  the  Tennessee  Supreme  Court,  is  elected  France,  is  elected  President  by  the  National   As- 

to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  legislature.  .  .  .    sembly A  coalition   ministry  is  formed  m 

The  New  York  Senate  passes  a    woman-suffrage  Persia,  with  Ag-ed-Alach-Sultan  as  Premier, 

measure.  .  .  .     An  officer  and  six  privates  of  the  January  18. — Aristide  Briand,  French   Minister 

United  States  troops  in  the  Philippines  are  killed  of  Justice,  is  asked  by  President  Falli^res  to  form 

during  a  fight  with  Igorrotes  in  Jolo.  a  cabinet  in  succession  to  the  retiring  Poincare 

January  24. — Former  (Governor  James  H.  Brady  ministry. 

(Rep.)  is  chosen  United  States  Senator  from  Idaho  Januar>- 19. — The  Turkish  Government  convenes 

to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Weldon  the  National  Assembly  in  order  to  refer  to  it  the 

B.  Heyburn.  terms  of  peace  offered  by  the  Balkan  allies. 

January  25. — The  Governors  of  New  Hampshire,  January  22. — The  Turkish  National  Assembly 

Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con-  decides  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  European  pow- 

necticut  meet  at  Boston  to  discuss  the  New  Eng-  ers  and  cede  Adrianople  to  the  Balkan  allies, 

land  railroad  situation.  January  23.— The  Young  Turks,  who  favor  a 

January'  27. — The   New  York  Assembly  passes  continuance  of  the  war  with  the  Balkan  federation, 

the  Senate   woman-suffrage  resolution;   the  meas-  overthrow  the  Kiamil  Pasha  ministry  and  form 

ure  must  be  approved  by  another  legislature  and  one  headed  by  Mahmud  Shevket  Pasha;    Nazim 

ratified  by  the  people.  Pasha,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish  army, 

January  28.— The  proposed  income-tax  amend-  »»  killed  during  the  disturbance;    serious  rioting 

ment  is  unanimously  approved  in  the    Michigan  occurs  among  the  troops  at  the  Tchataldja  forti- 

Assembly,  completing  ratification  by  that  State,  fications. 

.  .  .    The  Kansas  legislature  elects  to  the  United  January  24. — Debate  is  be^n   in  the   British 

States  Senate  Judge  William  H.  Thompson,  who  House    of    Commons    upon    Sir    Edward    Grey*s 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


(DDun-suflrage  amendment  to  (he  Government's  passes   ii.s   final  reading  in  the  British   House  o\ 

Itanrhise- reform  bill.  .  .  .    The  Norwegian  cabinet  I.ords. 

**«"*  February  6.— The  Council  of  the  Russian  Em- 
January  ay.^The  British  Ministry  abandons  the  pire  rejects  the  Duma  bill  admitting  women  to  the 
Franchise  bill   because  oi  amendments  which,  if  practice  of  law. 

adopted,  would  grant  the  suffrage  to  women;   the  February     9.— Mexican     revolutionists     under 

House  of  Lords  begins  the  second  reading  of  the  Gen  Felix  Dial,  who  recently  escaped  from  prison, 

huh  Home   Rule   bill.  .  .  .      Prince  Said   Halim.  ^\^  th^  ^i,y  ^f  Mexico  and  l)esicged  the  National 

PJtwfcot   erf  the  Council  of  State,  is  appointed  Paia^e,  where  President  Madcro  and  a  few  thou- 

Minmer  of  Foreign  Affairs  m  the  New  Turkish  ^„^  [^ya]  [roops  concentrate  their  defense;   Gen. 

"""*'>■  Bernardo    Reyes,    insurgent    leader    and    former 

January   a8. — Upon   the   abandonment   of   the  Minister  of  War,  is  killed. 

Fraochifebillby  the  British  ministry;,  the  militant  February    10.— Serious   riolin?   occurs   outside 

*flragettes  begin  a  new  crusade  of  noting  and  dc-  (h^   Japanese   parliament    buildings,   culminating 

tniction.  j„  (Ijj,  resignation  of  Premier  Katsura. 

January    29.— Takaaki    liito,    ambassador    to  February    ll-la  — The   Mexican   revolutionists 

y^l    Britain,    is    appointed    Japanese    Foreign  ^„^  federal  troops  engage  in  battle  in  the  streets 

^''"'»«"-  of  Mexico  City. 

January  30.— The  British  House  of  lords,  by  February   12.— Count   Coml)cl   Yamamolo  ac- 

n!^°I  ^'^  ^°^-  "'l'^^^  '*"■  ''■"''  "°""'  '*"'*'  ■""  ccpts  the  premiership  of  Ja,«in. 
mratly  passed  by  the  Commons. 

February  4.— Manuel  Calero.  lately  ambassador  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

to  the  United   States,   declares   in   the    Mexican  January    17. — The    di[)lnniatic    representatives 

Ornate  that  the  insurrection  will  not  be  ende<l  so  of  Austria.  C.n-at  Britain.  France,  C.ermany,  Italy, 

'wg  as  Madero  is  President.  and  Russia  present  a  note  10  the  Turkish  Minister 

February    5.— President     Manuel     Araujo,    of  of    Foreign   Affairs,   at    Conf^tantinople,   advising 

Salvador,  is  shot  and  fatally  wounded  as  a  result  '•'9  cession  of  Adrianoplc  to  the  victorious  Balkan 

?<  a  political  conspiracy.  .  .  .    The  Japanese  Diet  all'<^a- 

"dopcned  by  the  Emperor,  following  riots  inci-  January  18.— The  Creek  and  Turkish  fleets  en- 

*nt  lo  a  vote  of  censure  against    the   Katsura  gage  in  battle  off  the  Dardanelles,  without  decisive 

Baimry The   Welsh    Disestablishment  bill  result. 
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January  23. — The  reply  of  the  United  States  to  January  20. — Edward  O'Connell,  constructor  of 

the  British  note  of  protest  against  the  Panama  the  Monitor,  86.  .  .  .       O.  H.  Kcllcy,  founder  of 

C!anal  act  is  made  public,  suggesting  that  the  dis-  the   Patrons  of   Husbandry,   80.  .  .  .     Sir  James 

pute  be  referred  to  a  joint  high  commission  of  Coats,  the  British  thread  manufacturer,  78. 

mquiry.  January    21. — Rear    Admiral    von    Hollmann, 

January  30. — The  Balkan  allies  notify  Turkey  formerly  German  Minister  of  Marine,  73. 

that  the  armistice  will  be  brought  to  an  end  on  January    22.— Amzi    Dodd,   dean    of   the    New 

February  3.  Jersey  bar,  89. 

February  3.— Immediately  upon  the  expiration  January  23.— Auguste  Van  Biene,  the  actor  and 

of  the  armistice,  the  Balkan  allies  reopen  the  war    violoncellist,    68 Rev.    Eben    B.    Parsons. 

with  Turkey  and  attack  Adnanople  and  the  Tcha-  p.    D.,    formerly    registrar   of   Williams   College, 

taldja  line  of  fortifications.  78 (;eorge  W.  Reynolds,  a  noted  Brooklyn 

February    10. — Four    American    warships  ^  are  lawyer,  92.  .  .  .    Willfam  G.  Hamilton,  prominent 

dispatched  to  Mexican  waters  to  protect  American  in  business  and  civic  affairs  in  New  York  City,  80. 

life  and  property  during  the  present  outbreak.  January    26.— Judge   James    P.    Plait,    of    the 

February     12. — The    Turkish    ambaissador    at  United  States  District  Court  in  Connecticut,  62. 

London  requests  the  British  Foreign  minister  to  .  .  .      Representative   Sylvester   Clark   Smith,    of 

invite  the  powers  to  end  the  war.  ...     An  agree-  the  Eighth  California  District,  55.  .  .  .    John  Jef- 

mcnt  settling  the  differences  between  France  and  ferson    DeHaven,    United    States    District    Judge 

Venezuela  is  signed  at  Caracas.  and  former  Representative  from  California,  67. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH  Januar>'  27.-— James   B.    Hammond,   the   typc- 

I                 /-       A  *     *.  ^      ^«    u.r  „,:^«i«^o  ♦«!««  writer  inventor  and  manufacturer,  73.  .  .  .     Arch- 

January  16.-A  test  message  by  welesstcleg-  ^  ^^  ^^j                  ^          j       ^  ^   'Austrian  Em- 

raphy  from  Sayvillc.  N   )  ..  .s  received  by  the  sta-  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^,jj^_.  ^^^        eollector.  85. 

lion  at  Nauen,  near  Berlin.  "                                                                           ^ 

January   20.— An   eruption   of   the   volcano   of  January  28.— SigismundoMoret,  formerly  Pre- 

Mount  Colima,  in   Mexico,  causes  thousands  of  »n»cr    of    Spam,    75.              Dr.    Orville    Hoi^itz, 

persons  to  abandon  their  homes.  emeritus  professor  of  genito-urinar>'   diseases    at 

*                             **    T^.i           I-        1        •  .        £!•  Jefferson  Medical  College,  54. 

January  24. — M.  Bider,  a  French  aviator,  flies  ^                   ^^      l-  1        ti  o           i  i^  u  .  d 

over  the  Pyrenees  from  Pau,  France,  to  Madrid.  ,    J^""^*!;  29.-Ldouard  Bernard  Debat-Ponsan. 

^         ,         T^.  ,           '       r%        '        cx'  the  rrench  portrait  painter,  66. 

Januar\'  25. — Jean  Bielovucci,  a  Peruvian,  Hies  ^         i  •'        /-          t     1  u          t        i 

in  a  monoplane  across  the  .\lps  from  Brig,  Switzer-  January    30.-Lieut  -( ,en.    Jonkhc^-r    Jacobus. 

land.toDomodossola.Italy.inlessthanhalfanhour.  ^n  eminent  Dutch  authontv  on  international  law, 

^ ',                    ^,     \        .        r-  J      .•        fT    I  87.  .  .  .    James  H.  Berr>',  formerly  United  States 

February  i.—TheAmencanFcKleration  of  Labor    Senator  and  CK)vernor  of  Kansas,  72 Rev. 

orders  a  general  strike  m  the  mills  of  the  Lmted  ^.^orge  Dana  Boardman  Pepper,  D.  D.,  ex-presi- 

States  Steel  Corporation  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^^^^^  College,  80. 

February   2  -Fire  .^^f^^'-^yf,  ^  .r^^^^^^^^^  January    3i.-nr.    James    P.    Tuttle.    of    New 

waterfront  of  Savannah,  (,a.,  the  damage  amount-    ^.j^^   an  authority  on  intestinal  diseases,  55 

mg  to  nearly  $i,500,0(X).  j^^^^  Ludovic  Lindsay,  Earl  of  Crawford,  a  noted 

February  10.— The  South  Pole  expedition  under   astronomer  and  philatelist.  65 Baron  likes- 

Captain   Robert   F.   Scott,   of  the   British   Navy,  ^^^   ^  prominent  member  of  the  British  House  of 

returns  to  New  Zealand  and  reports  that  Captain  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^Q^^d  physician,  73. 
Scott  and  four  others  reached  the  Pole  on  January' 


TK>lice  near  Mucklow,  W.  Va.  .  .  .     Mrs.  Francis    •  •  •  . /'-^"k  D^.  La  Lanne,  of  Philadelphia,  former 
Kr.l^m   C  lovfland.   widow  of  Grover  Cleveland,    president  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  64. 


Folsom   Cleveland,   widow  of  Grover  Cleveland, 

is   married   to   Prof.   Thomas  J.    Preston,   Jr.,   at  February  2.— Col.  James   Martin  McCalmont. 

Princeton,  N.  J.  M.  P.,  a  prominent  Orangeman.  65. 

February-  12. — Announcement  is  made  that  the  February  4. — Citrdinal  Franz  X.  Nagl,  Arch- 
firemen  and  engincmen  of  the  Eastern  railroads  bishop  of  Vionna.  ...  Sir  John  (iordon  Sprigg, 
have  voted  i^33,7i8  to  1,198)  to  go  on  strike  for  four  times  Premier  of  Cape  Colony,  83. 
higher  wagts.  .  .  .  Lincoln  Hall,  erectcnl  by  Illi-  Februarv  5. — Bradley  Martin,  prominent  in 
nois  at  the  State  University  in  memory  of  the  j^j^-jal  circles  of  New  York  and  l^ndon.  71.  .  .  . 
martyred  President,  is  dedicated.  David   McN'ecly  Stauflfer,  a   nott»d  civil  engineer 

OBITUARY  and  former  editor  of  the  Engineering  News,  68. 

T^     -ru    1  I        c   A-   I            f  ..«,!  .^  Februarv  8. — John  (^leorge   Brown,  the   painter 

January  16.— Dr.  Thaddeus  S.  C  .  Lowe,  founder  '  y           ^          J     „rrhJn^  81 

of  the  Lowe  Observatory  in  California  and  organ-  ^'^  ^^^  \  ork  .tret t  urchins,  81. 

izer  of  the  balloon  corps  of  the  Union  armv  in  the  February-  9  — Hr.  Manuel  E.  Arraujo.  President 

(ivil  War   80                                                      '  ^^   Salvador.    50.  .  .  .      Rev.    Dr.    Homer    Eaton. 

January'  i7:-Brother  Ira  Barnes  Dutton,  sue-  head   of    Eaton   &    Mains,    the    Methodist    book- 

cessor  of  Father  I  )amien  as  head  of  the  leper  colony  publishing  houses  79- 

at  Molokai.  .  .  .    Oscar  Sherman  GifTord.  formerly  February    1 1. —Joseph   J.    Little,   a    prominent 

member  of  C  ongress  from  South  Dakota,  70.  printer  and  former  Representative  from  New\  ork, 

January'  i8.-Mrs.  Julia  Caroline  Ripley  Dorr,  71-  •  •  •     Rosa  Sarto.  sister  of  Pope  Pius  X     77- 

the    poetess.    87....      "Deacon"    Stephen    Van  February  12.— Charles  Edward  Johnson.  R.  L. 

C.  White,  stock-exchange  oixTator,  81.  the  British  landscaix*  painter,  81. 
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Pnim  the  Emim  News  (Newark.  N.  J.) 

The  omission  of  the  ball  from  the  inaugural 
ceremonies,  and  the  President-elect 'a  secrecy 
regarding  his  cabinet  appointments,  were 
both  popular  topics  with  the  cartoonists 
last  month. 
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UNCLE  TRUSTY 
aid  that  new  rule  abcut  Preadents  puts  your  hupea  on  the  Ala^-pile,  Yep.  y™>  haven't  ajiy 
n  the  While  House  than  Doc  Cook  has  of  iiettinx  another  medal  from  the  Danish  SciEUtific 
I  bard  I  Tlie  uth(T  boyjaie  all  laughing  xt  youl  I  can't  bothef  with  you  just  now,  anyhow, 
-eedof  iquinels  I'vegoll  They  lay  up  a  lot  o(  nuti  in  this  hallow  tree  anil  then  I  collect  die 
c  more  nutsl     The  Kcientilic  name  of  this  breed  of  squirrel  is  tquirfelihut  (ktimpust      They 

From  the  .\mcrkan  (New  York) 
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./'^JJUtLWCr 


With  the   Democratic  party  coming  into  longndelayed  surgical  operation  on  the  tariff 
rompJete  control  of  the  administration,  the  darling's  curls  will  doubtless  soon  be  begun. 


nv  roruiw-tju  amend  mi 
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"The  Gentleman  Who  wrs  Hard  of  He» 
The  Lut  Rrmon" 
(Turkey  would  not  liitea  lo  thE  Alliea'  demuid  (or  the  n 


Pmm  the  Amttica*  {BaltimoteJ 


HENRI    BERGSON,  SPIRITUAL 
PHILOSOPHER 

IT  is  the  supreme  distinction  of  the  philo-  a  number  of  books,  four  of  which  have  aj)- 
*  sophical  attitude  and  the  writings  of  peared  in  this  country:  "Time  and  Free 
Henri  Bergson  that  he  believes  it  possible  Will,"  "Matter  and  Memory,"  "Creative 
"lo  make  any  and  every  philosophical  idea  Evolution,"  and  "Laughter."  Bcrgson  em- 
dear  and  acceptable  to  the  multitude."  phasizes  what  he  calls  the  "utilitarian  char- 
Professor  Bergson,  who  is  recognized  as  one  acter  of  our  mental  functions,"  Heendeavors 
of  the  great  spiritual  and  intellectual  leaders  in  all  his  writings  to  apply  to  philoBO|)hy  the 
i<l  the  present  day,  and  who  is  spoken  of  in  stern  test  of  actual  human  experience.  He  is 
the  same  class  with  Descartes,  Kant.  Hei^el,  of  mixed  Polish  and  Jewish  descent,  but  has 
Schopenhauer,  Spencer  and  James,  paid  a  visit  lived  in  France  tor  many  years.  He  is  Profes- 
to  this  country  last  month  and  delivered  a  sor  of  Modern  Philosophy  in  the  ancient  Col- 
series  of  lectures  at  Columbia,  Princeton,  and  lege  of  France,  at  Paris,  and  several  years  ago 
Har\ard  universities  on  the  theories  and  was  elected  member  of  the  French  Institute. 
DWthods  of  philosophy.  Bergson  is  the  phil-  His  disciples  are  all  over  the  world.  W'c 
wopher  of  the  will  as  "the  complete  master  ]»rinted  a  critical  sketch  of  Bergson  by  F.dwin 
ofintdligence  and  the  creating  factor  of  life."  Bjorkman  in  this^RsyiKW  for  August,  iqii. 
With  a  style  lucid  even  for  the  beautiful  ~~B«i4on'B  bo^s  pubii»h«i  lii  uiiioHTm^)  ar<-:  -rimp  bi><i 
French  in  which  he  writes,  he  is  the  author  of  Euiun)?"b™.'iK;  E™hXn'^-™''i)')''  ■i^'"""""  '""'- 


LIVINGSTONE,   "LIBERATOR 

OF  AFRICA" 

ON  the  19th  day  of  the  present  month,  the  had  discovered  great  lakes  and  rivers,  and 

entire  EngHsh-speakmg  world  will  eel-  was  the  first  white  man  to  look  down  on  the 

ebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  waters  of  the  Zambesi  as  they  fell  over  the 

birth  of  David  Livingstone.     It  has  been  diff  at  the  great  Victoria  Falls.    It  was  he 

truly  said  that  this  Scotch  pioneer,  traveler,  who  named  this  magnificent  cataract  after 

missi<mary  and  nation-maker,  was  one  of  the  the  young  English  Queen.     He  had  given 

few  men  of  English  speech  whose  names  are  Christianity  a  foothold  among  tribes  which 

literally  imperishable.     It  was  he  wIk)  in-  had  never  before  heard  its  name.    He  had 

spired  the  greatest  chapter  in  the  history  of  built  hou3es  and  mission  stations,  laid  out 

the  dark  continent.    Undoubtedly  the  dvil-  farms,  introduced  sanitation,  made  a  gram- 

ization  of  Africa  in  the  western  sense  of  the  mar  and  dictionary  of  more  than  odc  native 

word,  owes  more  to  David  Livingstone  than  language,  odlected  scientific  data,  exerted 

to  any  other  man.  a  powerful  influence  in  the  suppression  of  the 

Americans  claim  a  larger  share  in  him  than  slave  trade  and  raised  the  tone  of  life  of  half 

any  Europeans — except  Englishmen.    After  a  continent. 

Britain  had  sought  in  vain  to  find  him  buried  In  a  book  entitled,  "The  Origin  and  ffis- 

deep  in  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa,  it  was  tory  of  Missions,"  published  in  1837,  Rev. 

Yankee  persistence  and  energy  that  pene-  Thomas  Smith  said: 

trated  the  dense  jungle,  Md  made  possftle  ^e  dose  this  account  of  Sooth  African  Miaeioiis 
that  dramatic  scene  at  Ujiji,  on  October  by  stating  from  the  report  of  1830,  that  in  soothern 
28,  1871,  when  Stanley,  backed  up  by  the  Africa,  there  are  fourteen  sutions  and  fifteen  mis- 
Stars  and  Stripes,  greeted  the  weary,  heroic  fionaries,  undojrhose  care  are  societies  contaisi. 
old  missionary,  in  the  brief  but  impressive  ""^  ^®  members, 
phrase,  "Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume!"  This  was  not  long  before  Livingstone  b^an 

David  Livingstone  came  of  a  sturdy,  vig-  his  labors  in  1841.  In  1907,  the  date  of  the 
orous  Scotch  stock.  Two  of  his  imcles  fought  statistics  compiled  for  the  "World's  Atlas 
under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsular  war  of  Christian  Missions,"  there  were  fifty-two 
against  the  French  in  Spain.  The  family  missionary  societies  at  work  in  South  Africa, 
was  characterized  by  the  hearty,  combative  having  a  total  force  of  1589  foreign  mission- 
vigor  of  the  Scotch  Highlander  and  cove-  aries,  one  hundred  and  six  times  as  many  as 
nanter.  Bom  on  March  19, 1813,  the  second  at  the  early  date,  with  8680  native  workers, 
son  in  that  humble  home,  David  was  nurtured  610  principal  stations,  4790  other  stations, 
in  the  strict  and  narrow  but  lofty  ethical  322,673  communicants,  622,098  baptized 
influence  of  the  Bible  and  "Pilgrim's  Prog-  Christians,  and  1,145,326  total  adherents. 
ress."  The  days  of  his  boyhood  were  great  A  useful  sununary  of  the  life  and  work  of 
ones  for  missions.  All  the  land  was  full  Livingstone,  by  Nelson  Bitton,  recently 
of  the  impulse  of  Christianity's  response  to  published,  says: 

the  caU  of  its  head,  "Go  Ye  Into  All  the  Livingstone    saw   clearly   that,    in    commen:e 

World   and   Preach   the   Gospel   to   Every  righteously  conducted  and  in  Mission  settlements. 

Creature."    Young  David  had  a  good  scien-  lay  the  solution  of  the  slave  trade  and  the  hope  of  the 

tific   education.      At   Glasgow,   in    1837    he  African.     In  his  early  years  on  the  continent  he  dis- 

£x       11.        tt    .      .1       Tj        TkiT*    •  covered  Lake  Ngami,  opened  the  road  from  the 

offered  himself  to  the  London  Missionary  Zambesi  to  Loanda,  discovered  the  Victoria  Falls. 

Society  for  foreign  service.     In  November,  traced  the  Zambesi  from  West  to  East,  and  solved 

1840,  he  was  ordained  in  London  and  the  theproblemof  the  configuration  and  nature  of  Cen- 

next  month  sailed  for  Africa.    He  died  in  the  tral  Africa  generally.    In  addition  he  made  known 

1          TV*-              Q  to  science  and  commerce  more  concernmg  the  nature 

jungle  on  May  l,  1873.          .       ^  .   .                ,  of  Central  Africa  and  its  products  than  any  traveler 

It  IS  difficult  to  summarize  Livmgstone  s  who  had  gone  before  him.    The  second  journey  to 

achievements  during  the  twenty-one  years  Africa  laid  the  foundation  for  Britain  of  the  British 

he  spent  in  Africa  before  beginning  his  ever  Central  African  Empire.    Sir  Harry  Johnstone  says 

-T      ui^  :^. ^.  4.^  ♦u^ T^4^  «,i>:^u  ^^A.^  the  whole  of  Bntish  Central  Afnca  is    Livingstone  a 

memorable  journey  to  the  coast,  which  ended  j^^^  ,>     ^^^  Livingstone's  advice  been  followed 

in  his  death.    He  had  penetrated  farther  mto  German  East  Africa  would  have  been  British  also. 

the  interior  than  any  other  white  man.    He  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa  were  discovered  then.  .  . . 
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The  lasl  journey  was  the  most 
[ruilful  in  discovery,  (or  (hen 
Livingsione  was  in  a  land  un- 
iravcrsed  by  white  men.  known 
only  to  the  natives  and  the 
,\ab  slave  traders.  Four  great 
likes  and  a  mighty  river  were 
jnnounceii  to  the  world — Tan- 
inn  yika,  Bangweolo,  Moero.  in 
addition  to  Nyassa,  and  the 
RivCT  Lualaba,  which  Living- 
iione  fondly  but  mistakenly 
hoped  might  prove  to  be  the 
upper  stream  o!f  the  Nile. 
Uvingstc""'    "'  "'"" 


(off 111  lahui 


□(  Africa 

Christian  world  to  them  and 
cmieied  the  thought  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  upon  Africa's 
Jtep  nc«l.  African  missions  in 
Europe  and  America  came  into 

TSe  revelations  ol  EurO[>eau 
romplicity  In  the  slave  tra<le  in 
Africa  turned  the.  thought  of 
dipjqmacy  towards  its  solution. 
The  publicity  which  itiendeti 
IJ%ii^l one's  campaign  against 
ibi-ery  and  the  suffering  it  en- 
T.ined  upon  him,  and  also  the 
riitumstanccs  of  his  death 
locctd  Europe  into  action,  led 
W  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  The 
ilnlition  of  African  slavery  is 
jusih-  regarded  as  Livingstone's 
peaiest  and  most  enduring 
monument.  ■  .  .  His  insistence 
upod  the  cssciilially  good  na- 
ture and  high  capacity  of  the 
free  African  brought  about  a 
vw  attitude  towards  the  Afri- 
can problem  on  its  personal  "PvnB  i  wi'.  hy  nic  .mi' 
sdt  ,  .  .  He  opened  the  road 
10  o>mmcn;e.  He  announced 
Ihe  sealth  of  interior  Africa,  was  the  first  Britisher 
fo  cross  Northern  Rhodesia,  locate<l  the  cotton 
and  maize-growing  regions,  and  discovered  the 
iK^ihy  highlands  of  Central  Africa.  He  urged 
culonization,  and  through  him  the  African  Lakes 
Coporalion  and  other  industrial  enterprises  ven- 
tured into  African  commerce. 

It  was  the  discoveries  of  Livingstone  that  drew 
'he  attention  of  the  British  Government  to  the 
pchsibiiities  of  Central  Africa.  He  shattered  the 
tUim  of  the  Portuguese  to  Central  African  tcrri- 
'an  by  proving  that  they  had  never  surveyed 
i»  nx-n  visited  it.  Every  year  thai  passes  proves 
ihe  viadom  of  the  advocacy  of  Livingntonc  for 
pins  of  Central  Africa  as  a  white  man's  laitd.  .  .  . 

When  Livingstone  started  to  cross  the  Kalahari 
tleWTl  in  1849  the  whole  of  Central  Africa  was  un- 
liKUTi  land.  It  was  commonly  conjectured  to  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  i-ast  desert.  Li\'ingstonc  broke 
ihrau^h  the  ignorant  conjecture  of  his  day  .md 
I«TAed  Central  Africa  to  be  a  fertile  land  of  mighty 
lofests  and  magnificent  streams.  He  inaugurated 
*  I'oadcrf ul  penod  of  -African  travel  and  discovery, 
Jid  was  the  first  of  a  noble  band  of  explorers  who 
wvf  mapped  Africa  from  West  to  Eiast  and  from 
^th  to  North.  Where  Livingstone  traveled  it 
Ws  always  safe  for  a  while  man  to  follow.  His 
lodfic  mission,  his  Christian  behavior  and  just 


DAVID  UVINCSTONE 

dealing  gained  for  all  his  people  a  kindly  welc'ome. 
He  showed  the  way  to  a  right  and  successful 
method  of  travel,  one  dependent  upon  the  fair 
and  kind  treatment  of  his  own  followers  and  of  the 
peoples  through  whose  land  he  pass<'<l.  Africa 
IE  Livingstone  s  land  because  he  first  wrung  from 
it  its  mighty  secrets  and  made-  an  open  way  for 
those  who  followed  in  his  steps. 

A  spirited  sympathetic  life  of  Livingstone,' 
by  Rev.  C,  Sylvester  Home,  a  member  of 
the  British  parliament,  has  recently  been 
published.  Dr.  Home  closes  his  volume  by 
insisting  that,  while  in  the  common  accept- 
ance of  the  term  Livingstone  was  not  a  man 
of  genius,  that  he  was  not  brilliant  nor 
strikingly  originalj  yet 

If  human  greatness  consists  not  in  any  natural  en- 
dowment alone  .  .  .  but  rather  in  all  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  a  man's  nature  brought  into  subjec- 
tion to  one  supreme  disinterested  ambition  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  ol  man.  then  few 
greater  men  have  ever  walked  this  e.irth  lb. in 
David  Livingstone. 
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A  MAN  who  has  worked  out  something  of  before  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Bankers 

value  to  humanity  can  throw  it  against  Association  of  Illinois: 

life  to  find  its  place  or  not  according  to  the  .    .             ,                .       .^      .           .        . 

friends  it  makes     Or  he  himself  can  fit  it  we'^ne'ltfyt^rhHrran^^riSS^l^rnJlS 

mto  Me — ^If  he  has  sumaent  courage.      1  he  the  gravest  situation  that  has  ever  confronted  this 

latter  course  Dr.  Cyril  George  Hopkins,  soil-  great  nation.    The  problem  which  now  confronts 

chemist,   has  taken.     Special   needs  search  America  is  nothing  less  than   the  maintenance  of 

out  special  men  and  it  is  time  that  the  soil  ?."^  T"  prosperity  and  civihzation;  for  civiliza- 
vrv*t,  i3px.^*c*i^  «x^ii  a,±xKx  M.^  M.^  Vj»         ^  ,  tion  depends  upon  education  and  only  a  prosperous 

needs  of  tlus  country  were  hndmg  then*  men;  nation  can  aflford  the  general  education  or  trained 
men  who,  like  Dr.  Hopkins,  attach  themselves  intelligence  of  its  people.  Poverty  is  at  once  help- 
with  passion  to  the  work  they  "have  chosen  less,  and  soon  ignorant  and  indolent.  An  impover- 
tota  it  comes  to  seem  that  the  work  has  ished  people  cannot  have  adequate  schools  or 
vT  fvT  WK    >  schooling.    Thus  in  India  there  is  but  one  school 

Chosen  them.     Why?  ^  for  five  villages,  as  an  average,  and  ninety  per  cent. 

Twelve  thousand  abandoned  farms  in  the  of  the  men  and  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  women 
State  of  New  York  alone  show  what  happens   »"  ^^^^  great  Aryan  country  can  neither  read  nor 

when  the  art  of  agriculture  is  practiced  with-  ^^"^^^  American  farmer  has  learned  well  the  art  of 

out  knowledge  of  the  science  of  agnculture.  agriculture  in  the  hard  school  of  experience,  but 

The  South  is  poor  with  lands  that  are  await-  the  science  of  agriculture  is  almost  unknown  to  him, 

ing  the  application  of  science  to  become  rich.  ^"^  unknown  no<  only  to  the  farmers  and  land- 

The  fertile  soil  of  the  Corn-Belt  is,  after  ^r^"'  ^"^  ^^^  ""l^no^"  ^u  ^H  l?^^  P"*'"'' 
xx*^  *^»"»^  ^"  Y*    ^-"^   v.vxxi  A^w*-   ^9   cwcvi    Qflicials,  unknowit  to  the  teachers  of  the  common 

sixty  years  of  Cllltivation,  showmg  signs  of   schools,  and  unknown  to  the  preachers,  to  the 

depletion.    Fanning  in  this  country  has  been  merchants,  to  the  grainndealers,  and  to  the  aver- 

mere  soil-snatching,  forcing  everything  out  age  banker.   All  these  people  must  learn  the  science 

of  the  soil  and  puttmg  nothing  back  m.    The  of  agriculture  in  order  to  exert  an  influence  which 
I  T^         rK^       5  XXV/WXXYX5  ^^o-^n^  1X1.     xii^   ^j^^y  j^^g^  g^^j^  ^^^^^  ^     ^  ^^^  practice  of  agn- 

populaUon  of  this  country  is  mcreasmg,  the  culture,  if  systems  of  positive  soU  improvement 
West  is  shrinking.  These  are  the  facts  that  are  to  be  generally  adopted  in  this  country  before 
led  Dr.  Hopkins  to  take  his  knowledge  of  >t  is  forever  too  late. 

chemistry  from  the  university  out  upon  the     .  f  ^^'^  ^JJ?^^''  5-^^"^',^  ^!S*'  '^"""^'^  ^  a  mode! 

1      J     XT  1 J  I.  ..      /\.'    ^     X^  f  of  far  reaching  effect.    It  n6ed  not  represent  more 

land.    He  could  haye  sent  out  his  truths  from   ^ork  or  more  immediate  profit  than  at  present, 

his  university  chair,  but  he  knew  that  nothing  but  should  represent  more  thought  for  the  future; 

helps  to  create  a  demand  for  the  seeds  of  »"<!  this  thought  is  to  be  given  not  only  for  the 

truth  Uke  seeing  a  few  of  its  fruits.  ^t^^  -^"^^vl  ^f.,^^^"*^""^'.  ^"^  indirectly  for 

T.  >^     1  r^        .       r  .      the  lasting  benefit  of  every  industry  and  every 

It  wasn  t  always  easy  to  get  a  farmer  to  business.    The  banWs  have  more  influence  with 
listen — ^father's  way  was  good  enough.    But  the  farmers  than  any  other  class  of  men. 
the  Doctor  knows  his  power.    He  made  local 

conditions  yield  their  last  secret  before  he  Now  such  enthusiasm  and  devotion  rest, 
began  and  he  was  sure  of  his  results.  Gath-  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  upon  the  most 
ering  in  eighty-seven  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  exact  knowledge.  As  a  scientist  he  is  pains- 
is  a  powerful  persuader  to  the  man  across  taking  and  thorough.  A  failure  to  carry 
the  road  who,  farming  in  father^s  way,  gets  duplicate  analyses  could  not  happen  in 
thirty-six.  Farmers  who  have  begun  by  his  laboratory,  a  mistake  in  figures  would 
sneering  have  ended  by  cheering.  cause  him  to  consult  an  alienist.    This  trait 

The  promulgation  of  soil  salvation  is  with  of  thoroughness  characterizes  whatever  en- 
Dr.  Hopkins  a  public  duty  and  he  is  a  citizen  gages  his  hand  or  brain.  There  is  no  slip- 
who  puts  public  service  above  all  considera-  shod  worry  to  turn  off  drudgery.  The  power 
tion  of  personal  convenience  or  welfare.  He  of  his  own  enthusiasm  and  exactness  has  at- 
brings  a  priestly  spirit  and  a  soldier's  cour-  tracted  to  him  men  of  enthusiasm  and 
age  to  his  work.  He  will  not  betray  it  in  the  exactness.  His  department  is  notably  strong 
smallest  particular — he  would  go  to  the  stake  and  forceful,  and,  with  its  scientific  finger 
rather  than  vary  one  iota  from  the  essential  always  in  the  farmer's  pie,  in  no  danger  of 
truth.  becoming  academic.    Petty  theories  have  no 

The  fruits  of  his  experimentation  he  has  chance  with  these  men  unless  they  can  stand 
not  been  willing  to  take  to  the  farmers  only,  the  test  of  hard  experience.  Crop  rotation 
Let  me  quote  from  an  address  given  in  1910  was  at  one  time  widely  heralded  as  the  cure 
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'iir  all  ills  of  the  soil.    Dr.  Hopkins  remarked  in    ihe    commercial    fertilizers,    the  Doctor 

that  relating  the  crops  had  the  same  effect  j>crtinently  asks:    "Why   buy   nitrogen   at 

upon  the  plant-food  fund    in  the  soil  that  from  fifteen  to  fifty  cents  a  pound  in  com- 

rotatiiiK  the  check-book  among  the  members  mercial  fertilizers  when  the  air  above  every 

')f  the  family  has  upon  the  money  fund  in  the  acre  contains  se\enty  million  pounds  of  free 

lant.     Commercial   fertilizers    the    Doctor  nitrogen  which  clover,   soy  beans,   or  any 

'>  putting  where  they  will  have  to  tell  the  leguminous  cro]>  can  draw  from  to  impriscin 

truth  about  themselves,  and  the  light  of  that  in  the  soil?" 

truth  «-il!  not  be  put  under  a  bushel,  you  may       What  does  the  giving  over  of  a  forceful 

w  sure.    Of  one  ingredient,  nitrogen,  found  life  (o  work  of  this  sort  mean?    Jt  meims 
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just  this — that  all  life  is  lifted  up  a  notch.  Minnesota.  He  received  the  B.  S.  d^ree 
Science  in  the  power  of  a  man  of  high  imagi-  from  the  Agricultural  College  of  South  Da- 
nation,  strong  practical  grip^and  stern  truth  is  kota,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
a  tool  which  helps  in  the  realization  of  what  life  from  Cornell  University.  He  has  studied 
is  meant  to  be.  Specious  shams  and  fair  sound-  abroad.  He  knows  the  agricultural  practice, 
ing  pretension  have  no  place  in  its  company,  of  European  countries  and  how  far  it  can  be 

If  ever  you  meet  Dr.  Hopkins  you  will  used  to  advantage  upon  our  own  soils.    I 

realize  that  he  knows  what  he  knows  and  you  have  said  he  is  very  human;  so  )rou  know  he 

wall  know  he  knows  it  too.    Also  you  will  is  married.    He  has  two  boys.    He  has  in- 

enjoy  him.    He  is  red-blooded,  genial,  a  dt-  vented   Hopkins    Condenser  and    H(^>kins 

izen,  no  recluse,  religious,  of  coiu^e,  for  he  is  Safety  Distilling  Tube.     He  is  the  author 

truly  big,  very  hitman.    He  has  that  humility  of  many  books  and  pamphlets  upon  the  soil, 

before  which  inspiration  and  truth  reveal  He  has  taught  in  the  S(»tth  Dakota  Agri- 

themsdves.    He  takes  his  four  year  old  boy  cultural  Ccrflege  and  in  Cornell  University., 

with  him  on  long  trips  because  he  likes  his  He  came  to  the  University  of  Hiinois  in  1894 

company.    It  is  a  measure  of  the  significance  as  chemist  and  Vlce^Directc»'  of  tl^  Agricul-' 

of  his  vision  that  his  mind  pondering  deep  tural  £}q)^imait  Station  and  Professor  of 

problems  can  meet  with  the  mind  of  a  child.  Agronomy.    He  is  of  the  stufiF  that  dreams' 

Dr.  Hopkins  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  and  then  ioross  those  dreams  out  of  the  realm 

the  Middle  West.    He  was  bom  in  1866  in  of  vision  into  the  realm  of  reality.  ! 


ILLINOIS  WORKING    FOR    PERMA- 
NENCY   IN   AGRICULTURE 

BY  B.    E.    POWELL 

OVER  ni^t,  almost,  farmeis  are  organi-  These  progressive  farmers  of  IDinois  faftve 

zing  in  Ilfinois;   not  small  groups  oi  not  taken  this  advanced  position  without 

farmers,  but  whole  coondes of  them.  Thedis-  good  and  sufficient  reascms.    They  take  foH 

tinctive  quality  of  their  movement,  which  is  credit  for  fostering  the  invest%atMms  and 

called the"IllinoisMovement"for permanent  experiments  that  have   demonstrated,   be- 

agriculture,  is  that  the  crop  yidld  of  the  soil  ycoid  question,  that  it  b  not  only  poas3ile 

is  to  be  doubled,  not  for  our  day  alcme  but  but  profitaUe  to  farm  in  such  a  way  that 

for  posterity  abo.  the  soil  grows  richer  rather  than  poorer  finxn 

llie  movement  had  its  source  in  the  Illinois  3^ear  to  year.     They  take  credit,  too,  for 

Agricultural     Experiment     Station,     whose  creatii^  the  sentiment  whkh  provicies  the 

teachings  were  taken  up  and  disseminated  by  funds  that  are  making  possible  the  detailed  \ 

the  farmers  through  their  organization,  the  soil  survey  which  informs  evoy  fanner  as  to 

Illinois  State  Farmers'  Institute.    The  news-  the  contents  of  his  soil,  so  that  he  may  intelli- 

papers  double-head  it,  bankers  and  business  gently  supply  the  elements  that  are  lacking. 
men  are  organizing  to  help  it  along — not 

with  sisterly  sympathy,  but  with  the   cold,  what  to  do  with  normal  soils 
hard  coin  that  represents  their  own  sweat. 

Could  better  proof  be  offered  of  their  faith  in  As  defined,   the   ** Illinois  System*'   then 

this  movement,  which  promises — what?    No  is  to: 
less  than  to  put  new  vitals  into  the  insides  of 

the  earth.   "  ProducUon  with  permanency  'Ms  '  •  ^"<>^  ^he  composition  of  the  soiL 

.1           ..            J  ^u    T^              » T     ^•<..   ^        I-'  I-  2.  Supply  the  elements  of  plant  food  needed  m 

the  motto:  and  the  Farmers' InsUtute,  which  larger  quantities  than  they  are  removed  by  crops, 

comprises  the  more  astute  of  the  farmers  of  3.  Make    the    mineral   elements  available  lor 

the  State,  has  placed  itself  on  record  in  no  plant  food  through  the  application  of  limestone, 

uncertain  way  as  unalterably  opposed  to  all  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  legumes,  and  returning  the  residues 

methods  of  increasing  crop  production  which  ^""^  ^aTe  Advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  ffll 

do  not  include  permanency.  the  soil  with  active  organic  matter. 
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AN  EXPERIMENTAL  FILLD  OF  CORN  9*  U.LINOe 
irVAoilift  k^  bme  and  fiho^hiinnii:  yidil.4.6bu.  per  acre.     PM  oa  ntfn  h^  li^  and 

$.  Put  in  syttcim  of  draii^ge  that   wiU   take  infturace  upon  the  agricultural  pfactke  of 

iway  quickly  the  surplus  water  which  di  utes  the    ,i,„  c,,,„\       a   ..;„a.JT~.— ~..; J_  l_t     1 

p!znt-lood  station,  rrtards  cuUivarion.  and  allows  *™^  ^^l"  ,  ?  ^""^^  companson  reveals  d 

■nious  weeds  and  grwoes  to  usurp  ihc  nutrition  Inree-bBsnct  increase  per  acre  in  the  whe&t 

iW  OQpB  sbooU  h»ve,  yield.    This  increase,  in  the  case  of  corn,  is 

6.   Encourage  the  breediag  and   the   feeding  o(  yery  stlikii^  when  one  compares  H  with  thd 

Ini  stock,  to  practice  a  well  balancetl  aiCTiculturc,      ■    .■  .■ t  _     .i_  c.  :       ■     .i'         ■  i' 

xid  to  introduce  a  thorough,  comprehensive  ^ys-  st^^tlCS  for  Other  com  States  in  the  ne^h^ 

trm  at  crop  rotation,  including  syslematic  addir  borhooo — IJlmois    tncrcase   is   from   four   to 

nam  at  plant -fcad  elements.  five  times  as  great,  accordiDg  to  federal  sta- 

7    .^nd  laat.  but  by  no  means  least,  encourage  tistks  for  the  same  periods. 

ihe      >ew   i-ountry  Life,     oropaBate  the      New         i? i    •  l     .l  ■  ' 

Far^r";   relesa.e^he old  drea^Tdrudgery,  build  K.xprKsed  in   cash,   these  lucreases   mean 

modtra  sanitary  homes  and  barns,  and  teach  the  that  owing  to  the  teachings  of  the  Lxpen- 

cfaildren  the  importance,  the  dignity,  the  happi-  ment  Station  twenty  million  doltars  clinked 

ne»,  ami  the  independence  of  farm  life,  and  that  their  welcome   way  into  the  pocketS  of   the' 

n  t«  theiT  duty  to  themselves  and  to  posterity  tu  („,„,„.       d,  „           „i     ;      '.    •»:)      it   u   \t 

[«flice  the  "THinois  System"  of  perm^entagri-  f"™^"      Pretty   good,   Isn  t   it?      It   half   a 

ojitDTT.  dozen  men  had  made  tbe  twenty  million  by 

skillfully  advertising  some  luxury  it  would 

ACTUAi,  RESULTS  OF  SOIL  TREATMENT  be  worthy  of  wide  attention — good  business, 

in  short.    But  it  isn't  so  spectacular  when  it 

Tbe  men  of  the  Experiment  Station  and  is  scattered  widely  among  the  farmers  of  the 

the  farmeis'  organization  do  not  base  their  State,  represented  here  by  a  college  course 

conda^ous  upon  individual  instances  alune —  for  the  son;   there  by  a  vacuum-cleaner  and 

^mtgh  they  aje  numerous — but  upon  figures  washing-machine  for  the  wife;    again  by  a 

thai  include  the  whole  State  and  cover  a  new  circular  dairy  barn:  and  everywhere  and 

long  period  of  time.    Notice,  then:  always  by  the  "honk-honk"  of  the  automo- 

The  crop  statistics  reported  by  the  federal  bile  that  in  these  days  follows  the   heels  of 

gDvemment  and  confirmed  by  the  independ-  prosperity.    Well,  it  may  not  be  spectacular, 

ent  statistics  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  but  it   is   soberly  and   sanely  comfortable. 

.\gTicultuit;  ^ow  that  the  last  ten-year  aver-  .\nd  the  ordinary  citizen  about  his  ordinary 

age  yidd  of  com  for  tbe  State  of  Illinois  is  six  work  is  noticing  the  connection  between  soil 

hus^s  h^ber  than  for  the  twenty-five-year  salvation   and  crop  production.     Said   the 

period  [M-eceding  (before  the  teachings  of  the  station   agent  at  Tampico,  Illinois:    "For 

Espoiment  Station  had  begun  to  exert  an  every  car  of  potassium  salts  shipped  into 


•    «)t  J  „ 
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700  acres  that  have  been  deeded  out-  sured.    Some  have  used  the  raw  rock  phos- 

_  9  the  university  by  interested  parties,  phate  without  plenty  of  decaying  organic 

old  tell  you  of  the  crop  yields  upon  matter  and  the  rock  has  lain  sulkily  in  the 

~         but  instead   let  ns  look  at   the  re-  earth  and  achieved  for  itself  a  bad  reputa- 

itained  by  ordinary  farmers  who  have  tion.    It  is  as  reasonable  as  to  blame  a  beggar 

-  _  I  by  them.  for  starving  with  plenty  of  meat  and  bread  in 

;■;-"  ''i  I.  Mann  is  a  farmer  who  lives  near  the  restaurant  window.    But  if  the  connec- 

-.  T-'    ,  111.     His  soil  required  for  permanent  tion  was  not  made  between  the  food  and  the 

;  L^  ■  ion  the  addition  of  phosphorus  and  beggar's  feeding  apparatus,  what  could  he 

.^pTur.;    f  nitrogenous  organic  matter.     The  do?    Likewise  if  the  connection  is  not  made 

J,;  tht  ■  he  supplied  in  the  form  of  finely  between  the  plant  food  and  the  plant's  feed- 

jji[cti"--  raw  rock  phosphate,  the  latter  by  in-  ing  gear  how  can  it  be  nourished? 

j[^,,  ji  >'■  clover  in  a  four-year  crop  rotation.       As  for  limestone,  which  corrects  soil  acidity, 

juiutf  ^'  jwing  table  speaks  for  the  results:  thousands  of  farmers  in  Illinois  are  now  using 

jitli'  Suae  Roution  it,  although  in  1905  scarcely  a  ton  was  used 

■  alvi-  "^'Kralw^^  '"  ^^^  State.    Indeed,  in  iqio  the  Southern 

aTi^'"  5S         ''"■r-Ysir  Ro-  piiaw  applied  Illinois  Penitentiary  shipped  out  over  14,000 

jjjiii*'^'  oS'^dCtorer  """c^""'  tons  and  it  was  only  one  of  twenty  sources 

^^^f  bu.  54  bu.  70  bu,  of  supply.    Its  use,  demonstrated  upon  the 

''.■..;,.i^-'*^""'      ciovct^i'l^'t  ns  aSt*"'  university   fields,   has  convinced   the   most 

"  "-^t^-  '  **  ""*  skeptical  until  now  it  has  entered  into  quite 

i,<fw  St  of  the  rock  phosphate  amounted  general  farm  practice. 

■^ri'-oe  dollar  per  acre  per  year.    Surely       This  use  of  limestone  has  done  much  to 

J  ^ry  '     a   case    where    brain    farming    in  make  the  raising  of  alfalfa  possible,  as  le- 

Tr'  rtter  than  brawn  farming  out.    The  gumes  will  not  grow  upon  acid  soils,     An- 

.  T   ''»n  of  raw  rock  phosphate  was  as-  other  factor  that  has  made  for  alfalfa  pro- 
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duction  is  Dr.  Hopkins'  discovery  ihat  the 
nitrogen-gathering  bacteria  upon  the  roots 
of  sweet  clover,  which  grows  so  plentifully 
along  the  road  sides,  will  gather  nitrogen  also 
for  alfalfa;  therefore,  soil  inoculated  with 
soil  from  a  sweet-clover  patch  will  grow 
alfalfa.  Armed  with  these  facts  the  Alfalfa 
Growers'  Association,  of  which  A.  P.  Grout 
of  Winchester  is  president,  is  gaining  enthusi- 
astic adherents  every  year. 

So  far  the  movement  for  better  agriculture 
in  Illinois  l)as  kept  close  to  the  source  of  in- 
spiration—the Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. The  soil  experts  are  soil  e.vperts  and 
not  rich  men's  family  Jonahs  seeking  jobs. 
The  object  is  permanent  agriculture,  not  the 
stimulation  of  the  soil  to  a  fury  of  crop  pro- 
duction that  must  after  a  few  years  leave  i( 
flabby  and  barren.  The  movement  is  very 
significant  in  that  it  means  the  conservation 
of  the  normal.  Hitherto  what  has  soil  con- 
servation meant?  Why,  the  reclamation  of 
the  comparatively  few  acres  that  must  ha\e 
irrigation  in  order  to  produce.  .  Millions  of 
dollars  have  beeh  spent — and  wisely— upon 
them,  but  should  we  therefore  neglect  the 
soils  that  are  normal  ?  We  educate  the  deaf 
and  the  feeble-minded,  but  do  we  then  con- 
sider our  duty  done  and  let  the  normul  chil- 
dren grow  up  without  education?  Would 
not  this  be  analogous  to  the  way  we  ha\e 
treated  our  greatest  me^ns  of  life,  the  soil? 

Under  Dr., Hopkins'  direction  the  Experi- 
ment Station  is  at  present  engaged  upon  a 
most  important  piece  of  work.  .  This  is  a  soil 
survey  of  the  entire  State.  Already  half  the 
counties  have  been  so  surveyed.    When  it  is 


Ihiished  any  farmer,  from  the  soil  reports  that 
the  station  publishes,  can  find  without  delay 
the  needs  of  his  particular  soil.  Thus  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  work  of  the  station  ha^i^g 
been  kept  closely  related  to  the  farmer  on  the 
land  has  not  become  in  any  sense  merely 
academic.  E.xpcri mentation  not  only  nith 
soil  but  with  seed  is  carried  on  constantly,  but 
always  with  a  practical  end  in  \iew.  The 
accomjianying  illustrations  show  that  the 
seed  is  an  important  factor  and  is  not  to  be 
neglected  or  forgotten.  The  branched  ear  of 
corn,  a  new  species  ju.st  discovered  at  the 
station,  may  easily  prove  of  great  practical 
value.  Dr.  Hopkins  has  succeeded  in  chang- 
ing the  chemical  composition  of  corn  so  that 
a  high-oil  content  or  a  low-oil  content  can  be 
commanded.  Curiously,  too,  the  station  has 
been  able  by  selection  to  place  the  ear  of  corn 
high  or  low  upon  the  stalk  and  to  determine 
the  angle  at  which  it  shall  hang.  Mother 
Nature  is  willing  to  do  many  things  if  science 
is  set  to  woo  her.  And  the  practical  man  has 
need  of  these  things. 


MANAGER  JAMES  A.  BARR  OF  THE  PANAMA  EXPOSTION  CONVENTIONS  BUREAU 

EDUCATION:  A  KEYNOTE  OF  THE 
PANAMA  PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 

ONE  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  twenty  years,  and  where  he  made  a  national 
the  Panama  Pacific  International  Ex-  reputation.  His  educational  methods  are  de- 
[KaliDn,  which  is  to  be  held  at  San  Fran-  scribed  in  a  book,  published  some  years  ago, 
Qscn  in  1915,  to  commemorate  the  opening  entitled  "The  Stockton  Methods."  Mr.  Barr 
^  the  Panama  Canal,  is  the  attention  which  is  now  planning  for  an  International  Congress 
*ill  be  given  to  educational  methods  and  of  EducationaltheExposition,andhisbureau 
ideas.  James  A.  Barr,  of  San  Francisco,  is  already  in  touch  with  more  than  three  hun- 
'ecretary  of  the  California  Teachers'  Associa-  dred  American  learned  societies  and  many 
tioa,  and  manager  of  the  Sierra  Educaliottal  abroad.  It  is  planned  to  hold  most  of  the 
V(»i,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  sessions  of  the  educational  conference  at  the 
Btmao  of  Conventions  and  Societies  of  the  University  of  California  and  Stanford  Uni- 
E>p06ition.  Mr.Barrisbestknowntotheedu-  versity,  and  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  and 
ational  world  through  his  work  in  Stockton,  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  presidents  of  these 
*liere  he  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  institutions,  have  promised  to  cooperale. 


ON  A  COUNTRY  ROAD 

THE   MOTOR  CAR  AND  ITS  OWNER 
TO-DAY 

BY  ALBERT  L.   CLOUGH 

THE  American  automobile  industry  is  the  may  greatly  exceed  the  estimate  above  given. 

young  giant  of  the  industrial  world  and  '  Ten  years  ago  the  United  States  was  ini- 

is  to-day  bigger  and  stronger  than  any  other  porting  cars  in  large  numbers,  while  to-day  it 

machine-producing   business.      It   was  only  is  the  largest   automobile  exporting  nation 

in  1893  that  the  industry  entered  upon  its  in  the  world,  thanks  to  the  American  system 

serious  experimental  stage  in  this  country  of  interchangeable  parts,  large  scale  produc- 

and  not  until  1899  that  it  assumed  anything  tion,    and    advanced    factory    organization 

like  a  commercial  status.    \t  the  utmost  it  methods. 

is  only  fourteen  years  old,  but  in  the  value  From  the  ugly  appearing,  hideously  noisy, 

of  its  product  and  the  number  of  men  engaged  unreliable,  underpowered  horseless  carriage 

therein  it  has  outstripped  all  the  old  estab-  of  ten  years  ago  has  developed  the  graceful, 

lishcd  machinery  industries.    In  1902  there  noiseless,  de]>endable  car  of  to-day. 
were     about     9000    automobiles   produced, 

while  in  iqu  the  product  was  about  250,000  social  significani'e 
cars  and  thus  the  annual  rate  of  production 

has  increased  nearly  twenty-eight  times  in  More  noteworthy  i>erhaps  than    the    as- 

ten  years.     If  the  a\erage  rate  of  increase  tounding  growth  of  the  automobile  industry 

should    continue,    the    191,1    production    is  is  the  social  change  wrought  by  the  advent  of 

likely  to  reach  or  even  exceed  275,000  cars,  the  self-propelled  vehicle.    Perhaps  the  most 

The  above  figures  are  rather  conservative  important   influence   of   the   automobile   is 

than  rflhenvise,  and  this  year's  production  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the  public  high- 
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FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  QTY,  A3  IT  APPEARS  TO-DAY 

(Tlie  borae-draira  rehicle  n  now  theeiceptbo;  ten  yeirs  ago  the  nvnK  wsi  true) 

ways  as  a  transportation  factor.  Neglected  home  land  and  to  team  its  local  geography 
durmg  the  period  of  the  mont^ralization  of  through  traversing  it  by  highway  instead 
long-cUstance  travel  by  the  railroads,  they  of  by  rail.  The  owner  of  an  automobile  may 
sre  now  being  improved  and  becoming  real  truthfully  say,  "The  wwld  is  mine;"  for  his 
arteries  of  travel,  as  indeed  they  were  up  to  car  will  carry  him  unfalteringly  anywhere 
the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  upon  the  earth  where  there  are  roads  suited 
Century.  Hotels  located  upon  the  highways  to  ordinary  travel.  It  will  transport  him 
and  remote  from  railway  stations,  which  from  his  door  to  the  exact  spot  he  wishes  to 
have  languished  during  the  period  of  railroad  reach,  by  the  shortest  route  or  any  route  he 
travel,  have  sprung  into  an  undreamed  of  desires  to  take  and,  for  alt  ordinary  distances, 
prosperity  and  have  taken  the  places  of  the  more  quickly  than  any  other  means  of  trans- 
inns  of  coaching  days,  but  with  garage  and  portation.  Moreover,  it  is  available  at 
i;asoline  facilities  instead  of  stables.  any  moment  of  the  day  or  night.     Until 

\  return  to  the  country  and  to  country  recently  the  motor  car  was  regarded  as  a  "fair 

life  has  been  the  dream  of  the  sociologist  weather"  vehicle  to  be  used  in  the  summer 

and  the  automobile  has  proved  the  instru-  and  to  be  "jacked  up"  during  the  inclement 

mcnt  by  means  of  which  this  is  being  realized,  season,  but  this  is  all  a  thing  of  the  past,  so 

No  one  can  estimate  its  influence  upon  health  that  now,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States, 

in  luring  people  out  of  doors  and  in  abolishing  in  city  and  country  alike,  it  is  usable  the 

the  filthy,  fly-breeding  stable.  year  round,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country 

A  new  era  in  social  intercourse  has  been  its  use  is  entirely  practical  in  cities. 
opened  by  the  general  introduction  of  the 

automobile,   so   that   friends   and   relatives  motor  car  xkrsiis  horse 

hitherto   separated    by    a    tedious   railway 

)oumey  are  now  brought  together  by  an  ex-       It  may  unhesitatingly  be  stated  that  the 

bilarating  spin  over  the  road,  with  the  result  use  of  a  welUadapted  motor  car  is  cheaper 

that   meetings   are   numerous   and    family  than  that  of  a  horse-drawn  vehicle  if  the 

and  friendly  calls,  which  were  formerly  a  rare  user's  time  is  valuable.   The  nearly  universal 

incident,  are  now,  thanks  to  the  automobile  discarding  of  the  horse  and  the  adoption  of 

of  very  frequent  occurrence.     People  are  the  automobile  by  physicians,  who  practice 

heginning  to  ^preciate  the  beauty  of  the  in  districts  where  road  conditions  are  fairly 
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favorable,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  above  as-  principal  items  are:  Depreciation,  interest 
sertion.  These  doctors  are  practical  men  and  upon  the  investment,  taxes,  fire  and  liability 
act  upon  economic  and  not  upon  sentimental  insurance,  registration  and  licenses,  storage, 
considerations.  In  every  application  of  the  and  chauffeur's  salary  and  exi>enses.  Under 
automobile  for  business  or  pleasure  where  "operative  costs,"  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 
time  or  convenience  can  be  assigned  a  money  account  such  items  as  the  following:  Tires, 
value,  a  well  chosen  motor  car  proves  eco-  labor  expended  in  adjustments,  overhauling 
nomically  superior  to  the  horse.  and  the  fitting  of  new  parts,  gasoline,  grease 

A  motor  car  can  obviously  render  any  serv-  and  oil,  replacements,  washing  and  polishing, 
ice  which  the  horse  or  the  trolley  can  give  and  and  painting  and  varnishing, 
it  is  almost  literally  true  that  it  can  perform  Considering  the  items  of  the  fixed  charges 
any  service  which  local  railroad  facilities  can  depreciation  will  first  be  discussed.  TTiis 
render,  and  can  do  this  at  any  time  of  the  day  may  be  viewed  from  two  standpoints, 
and,  practically  speaking,  on  any  day  of  the  namely,  the  reduction  in  salable  value  which 
year.  time  inflicts  upon  a  car  and  the  reduction  in 

service  value  to  the  original  owner.     An  ex- 
SELECTING  A  CAR  ample  will  serve  to  illustrate  each.     A  person 

buys  a  car  for  $2000,  uses  it  three  years,  and 

There  are  about  1000  different  models  of  sells  it  for  $800  and  has  therefore  parted  with 
motor  cars  built  in  this  country  this  season  $1200  of  his  capital  in  three  years,  or  $400  in 
and  the  selection  of  the  one  best  adapted  to  each  year  he  has  owned  his  car.  The  rate  of 
the  needs  of  an  individual  purchaser  is  a  depreciation  is  thus  20  per  cent,  per  year, 
complicated  and  perplexing  problem,  for  the  which  is  a  commonly  accepted  figure, 
average  customer  is  restricted  in  his  initial  Again,  a  car  is  bought  for  $2000  and  is  used 
expenditure  and  must,  moreover,  consider  for  ten  years,  when  it  becomes  so  antique  and 
questions  of  economy  in  operation  and  up-  so  expensive  to  keep  in  nmning  order  that  the 
keep,  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  car  owner  ceases  using  it  and  is  able  to  realize 
he  buys  is  Ukely  to  remain  in  serviceable  nothing  upon  it.  The  annual  depreciation 
condition,  and  the  price  he  can  probably  upon  it  is  thus  $200,  or  10  per  cent.  Obvi- 
obtain  when  he  wishes  to  dispose  of  it.  ously,  the  longer  one  keeps  a  car  in  service  the 

Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a  consider-  less  is  the  annual  depreciation.  Depreda- 
able  element  of  risk  in  selecting  a  car,  but  tion  in  salable  value  takes  place  almost  irre- 
now  this  is  virtually  eliminated  and  it  may  spective  of  whether  a  car  is  used  or  not,  and 
truthfully  be  said  that,  if  the  purchaser  con-  thus  the  more  constantly  a  car  is  used  the  less 
siders  only  makes  of  cars  which  have  been  prominently  the  depreciation  item  figures  in 
sold  in  considerable  numbers  for  a  season  or  the  total  expense.  Depreciation  in  service 
more,  he  incurs  no  danger  of  acquiring  an  un-  value  depends  more  largely  upon  the  extent 
serviceable,  undependable  car  or  one  unduly  to  which  a  car  is  actually  used.  Fortunately, 
expensive  to  keep  in  repair.  The  chief  ele-  depredation  is  becoming  a  less  serious  factor 
ment  of  risk  in  buying  a  car  is  that  the  pur-  in  the  total,  because,  on  account  of  better 
chaser  may  not  duly  consider  his  own  re-  standardi^tion  and  superior  construction, 
quirements  and  thus  the  most  important  cars  may  satisfactorily  be  used  for  longer  con- 
precaution  to  be  taken  by  the  intending  tinuous  periods  of  time  than  formerly, 
motorist  is  to  *'be  sure  that  he  knows  his  own  It  is  readily  apparent  that  when  one  buys 
mind,"  that  he  has  decided  what  type  of  car  an  automobile  an  amount  of  money  is  in- 
he  requires  and  that  he  knows  what  he  ought  vested  in  it  which  could  otherwise  be  so 
to  pay  for  it.  The  mechanical  end  of  the  invested  as  to  yield  an  income  and  thus 
problem  is  pretty  well  taken  care  of  by  the  there  is  to  be  included  the  yearly  interest 
manufacturer.  upon  the  purchase  price  of  the  car.     As  to 

the  insurance  item,  if  one  cares  to  run  the 
THE  COST  OF  OWNING  AND  OPERATING         risk  of  serious  financial  loss  due  to  fire  or 

liability,  the  cost  of  these  two  dasses  of  in- 

The  principal  items  of  expense  entailed  in  surance,  the  rates  for  which  are  readily  ob- 
the  ownership  and  operation  of  an  automo-  tainable,  need  not  be  induded  in  the  fixed 
bile  may  be  grouped  under  two  heads, — the  charges.  The  amount  of  the  registration  and 
fixed  charge  and  the  operative  cost.  The  license  fees  for  any  horsepower  in  any  partic- 
former  can  be  pretty  accurately  predicted,  ular  locality  are  readily  ascertainable, 
while  the  latter  can  only  l>e  roughly  approxi-  Considering  now  the  operative  cost,  it  may 
mated  in  advance.  Under  "  fixed  charges  "  the  be  repeated  that  this  is,  in  a  large  degree, 
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under  the  control  of  the  user. 
If  he  uses  his  car  but  little 
his  operating  expense  vnW 
he  low,  while  if  he  runs  it 
constantly  it  will  be  corre- 
sfKMidingly  high.  If  he  runs 
it  recklessly  and  gives  it  im- 
perfect care  his  running  ex- 
pense per  mile  will  be  very 
large,  but  if  he  operates  care- 
fully and  gi\-es  his  car  the 
intelligent  attention  that  it 
requires  his  mileage  expense 
wiU  be  low.  Take  the  mat- 
ter of  tires,  for  instance.  A 
hard  driver  who  is  um^illing 
to    spare    his  tires    needless 

Mrains  or  to  repair  dalnaees         „^  28.HORSEPOWER  TOUHINC  CAB  IS  PRICED  AT  .IMO.    IT 
lo  tham  as  they  occur  may  „  considered  a  very  good  hill.cumber 

not  secure  an  average  serv- 
ice of  more  than  3500  miles  from  each,  while  a  work  done.  Instead  of  ha\ang  a  general 
very  considerate  driver,  who  is  willing  to  use  overhauling  performed,  the  owner  should, 
care  as  to  inflation  and  to  make  minor  repairs  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  thought  and  obser- 
just  as  soon  as  they  are  required,  may  aver-  vation,  determine  in  what  exact  particulars 
age  nearly  10,000  miles  under  the  most  favor-  his  car  is  operating  defectively  and  the  causes 
able  circumstances.  The  heavier,  more  thereof  and  have  these  defects  corrected, 
powerful,  and  speedier  a  car  is,  the  larger  hut  it  is  essential,  at  the  end  of  each  average 
the  tires  which  are  supplied  with  it,  and  the  season's  use,  if  not  oftener,  to  overhaul  the 
tire  equipment  of  all  cars  is  supposed  to  be  engine  to  the  extent  of  cleaning  its  internal 
^chosen  that  nearly  the  same  mileage  should  parts  of  all  carbonized  gasoUne  and  oil  and 
be  obtainable  from  each  set  of  tires,  irrespec-  perhaps  of  adjusting  the  bearings  and  the 
ti\-e  of  the  weight  and  horsepower  of  the  car  valve  mechanism  as  well  as  grinding  the 
upon  which  they  are  used.  \alves  to  a  condition  of  tightness. 

The  outlay  for  labor  expended  in  making  The  expenditure  for  gasoline  in  the  case 
adjustments,  in  oiling,  and  in  the  fitting  of  of  any  particular  car  increases  almost  di- 
new  parts,  may  vary  from  nothing  at  all  to  rectly  with  the  mileage  whidi  it  covers  and 
a  very  considerable  sum.  If  the  owner  is  is  thus  under  the  control  of  the  user.  E\en 
a  practical  man  who  has  a  little  spare  lime  at  the  present  high  price,  the  fuel  cost  is  not 
at  his  command  nothing  need  be  spent  for  so  important  an  element  in  the  total  as  it  is 
this  kind  of  service.  As  to  overhauling,  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be,  being  very  consid- 
a  fact  that  the  average  user  throws  away  con-  erably  smaller  than  the  tire  expense,  perhaps 
siderabte   money  annually   for  having  this  not  much  more  than  one-half  as  great.    The 

smaller  the  cylinder  bore  of 
a  motor  the  less  gasoline  it 
uses  in  driving  its  car  a  given 
distance  and  a  six  cylinder 
motor  of  a  certain  horse- 
]iower  consumes  more  fuel 
than  docs  a  four  cylinder 
motor  of  the  same  horse- 
power. It  is  also  i>retty 
well  conceded  that  a  long- 
stroke  motor  is  more  econom- 
ical of  fuel  than  a  short- 
stroke  motor.  Naturally, 
the  heavier  the  car  the  more 
gasoline  is  required  to  mo^■e 
it  a  certain  distance,  assum- 
ing   motors    of    equal     fuel 
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eflSciency  in  making  the  comparisons.    The  classification  by  price 
character  of   the  carburetor  used  upon  a 

particular  car,  and  the  perfection  of  its  ad-  To  facilitate  the  consideration  of  the  buy- 

justment,  are  nearly  as  important  practical  er's  problem,  the  various  modek  upon  the 

considerations  as  the  size  and  character  of  market  have  been  divided  into  seven  arbi- 

the  motor  itself,  and  are  somewhat  under  the  trary  groups  based  upon  their  selling  prices, 

control  of  the  owner.  as  follows:  Cars  sold  at  less  than  $1000;  those 

It  is  within  the  power  of  every  user  to  selling  at  prices  ranging  from  $1000  up  to,  but 
reduce  his  gasoline  consumption  to  the  min-  not  including,  $1500;  from  $1500  up  to,  but 
imum' which  his  car  is  capable  of,  by  keeping  not  including,  $2000;  from  $2000  up  to, 
his  carburetor  in  its  best  possible  adjustment,  but  not  including,  $2500;  from  $2500  up  to, 
his  engine  in  good  condition,  and  the  whole  but  exclusive  of,  $3500;  from  $3500  to,  but  ex- 
car  well  lubricated.  elusive  of,  $4500;  and  those  selling  at  more 

The  oil  and  grease  item  is,  roughly  speak-  than  $4500.     Individual  cars  in  each  class 

ing,  about  one-quarter  that  of  gasoline.  difiFer  widely  among  themselves  in  their  char- 
acteristics and  cars  with  dosely  similar  sped- 

REPAiRS  NO  LONGER  A  BIG  ITEM  fications  are  foimd  in  more  than  one  group, 

so  that  the  average  characteristics  of  the  cars 

In  the  matter  of  replacements  or  repair  included  in  each  class  are  true  only  in  a  gen- 
parts,  the  modem  car  is  unjustly  suffering  eral  way.  The  predominating  t}^  of  motor 
from  "its  previous  bad  reputation."  There  and  its  average  horsepower  have  been  ob- 
was  a  time  when  repairs  were  a  staggering  tained  for  each  price  class,  as  well  as  the 
item  in  the  motorist's  budget,  but  fortunately  average  wheelbase,  size  of  tires,  numbo:  of 
that  time  has  gone  by .  However,  the  tradition  forward  speeds,  t)^  of  axle,  the  stated 
still  lingers  and  sqiplies  to  the  highly  per-  weight,  and  the  selfstarter  and  Ughting 
fected  car  of  to-day  which,  when  rightly  used,  equipment. 

generally  requires  no  repairs  of  any  impor-  The  average  expense  of  running  a  repre- 
tance  imtil  after  it  has  traveled  a  distance  sentative  car  of  each  class  has  be^  figured, 
expressible  in  tens  of  thousands  of  miles,  but  these  estimates  should  be  taken  as  mere 
The  repair  and  replacement  cost  is,  more  than  approximations.  The  fixed  expense  of  keep- 
almost  any  other  item,  "up  to"  the  owner,  ing  a  representative  car  of  the  various  classes 
.because  all  jnodem  cars  of  mature  design,  is  not  included  in  these  estimates,  but  it  may 
whether  large  or  small,  are  capable  of  opera-  readily  be  figured  for  any  individual  case  by 
tion  without  requiring  replacements  until  following  the  suggestions  given  in  an  earlier 
after  long  service.  portion  of  this  article.    Among  items  of  op- 

Carefid  lubrication  is  altogether  the  most  crating  expense,  only  those  which  are  readily 
important  point  bearing  upon  the  repair  and  predictable  are  included,  such  as  tires,  gaso- 
replacement  item.  How  important  it  is  line,  oil  and  grease,  overhauling  and  varnish- 
people  rarely  seem  able  to  realize  until  they  ing  have  been  considered.  The  tire  cost  is 
have  had  personal  experience.  If  automo-  computed  upon  an  average  useful  service  of 
bile  users  ever  formulate  a  creed,  the  first  5000  miles  and  it  is  also  assumed  that  the 
article  in  it  should  be,  "I  will  at  all  times  average  annual  mileage  made  by  a  car  is  5000. 
keep  my  car  perfectly  lubricated."  As  the  rate  of  increase  of  these  items  is  in 

A  car  must  be  washed  and  polished  at  fre-  proportion  to  the  mileage  covered  in  a  season, 

quent  intervals,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  in  a  pre-  their  amoimts  may  readily  be  calculated  for 

sentable  condition  and,  if  this  is  done  at  a  seasonal  mileages,  either  greater  or  less  than 

garage,  it  will  cost  one  dollar  or  more  each  5000.    The  price  of  gasoline  is  taken  at  20 

time,  but  here  again  the  matter  is   largely  cents  per  gallon. 

in  the  owner's  hands,  for  the  owner's  man-  One  thing  should  be  said  respecting  the 

of-JflMwork  can  be  taught  to  do  the  wash-  cars  upon  the  market  as  a  whole.    Large  or 

ing  aiid  the  expense  held  down  to  next  to  small,  high-priced  or  low-priced,  they  are 

nothing.  all  practical  motor  vehicles  in  that  th^  are 

It  is  good  economy  to  varnish  a  car  and  to  all  capable  of  traversing  all  highways  open 

touch  up  the  nmning  gear  each  year,  as  it  to  regular  traffic  at  reasonable  speeds  up  to 

protects  the  paint  and  obviates  the  necessity  the  usual  legal  limit.    They  are  all  reliable 

of  having  a  complete  painting  job  done,  and  safe  up  to  the  speeds  for  which  they  were 

The  e3q>ense  varies  from  $15   upward  for  intended  habitually  to  be  used, 

touring  cars,  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  Among  the  cars  listed  at  less  than  $1000 

car  and  the  character  of  the  work.  are  necessarily  found  the  smallest  ones  upon 
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THIS  TOURING   CAR  IS  DEUJVtRED  TO  THE  PURCHASER  fOR  $1590 


the  market,  a  part  of  them 
two-passenger  runabouts, 
and  the  remainder  five-pas- 
senf^r  light  touring  cars.  As 
runabouts  they  are  among 
the  most  handy  motor 
vehicles  built,  considering 
ejqjense  of  operation  and 
ease  of  maneuvering.  As 
touring  cars  they  are  entirely 
(Macticable  at  moderate 
speeds.  The  average  rated 
horsepower  of  their  four-cyl- 
mder  motors  is  about  17,  but 
as  most  of  them  are  long- 
stroke  motors  their  actual  average  horse-  The  oi>erating  e.\pense  of  a  car  sold  at  less 
power  is  probably  considerably  more  than  than  $1000  for  5000  miles; 
this,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the   One  set  of  lires  m  $23.35  Iff  'ifc  S93-4o 

motors    used   in   cars   of   most   of   the   other    Gasoline  al  20  miles  per  gal 50.00 

KToups.     These  cars  are  fitted  with  32x3"  2  Ove?hf ulb"**  * '^  w 

inch  tires  and  the  type  of  rear  axle  used  is   Varnishing.  .........................       i8!oo 

generally  the  "semi-floating,"  although  full  '. — 

floating  axles  are  found  upon  a  few  of  them.  Total $313,90 

Their  selective  type  gear-boxes  provide  three  °"  ■'''""'^  ^-i  "^="^^  P^""  '"'''■  ^°^  ^ '"^  ''■'"^'^  ''«'"^- 
forward  speeds.  Selfstarters  of  the  acetylene  Among  cars  sold  at  $1000  or  more  and  less 
type  are  provided  upon  some  of  them.  Their  than  $1500  are  found  touring  airs  and  nearly 
average  weight,  exclusive  of  body,  as  given  as  many  roadsters  and  there  are  also  a  few 
by  their  builders  is  1800  pounds,  and  their  small  closed  cars.  The  four-cylinder  motors 
wbeclbases  average  105  inches.  This  is  a  long  employed  average  24.6  rated  horsepower. 
coougb  wbeelbase  for  a  light  runabout  and  The  tire  sizes  vary  from  32  x  3J  2"  to  36  x  4" 
eitirely  practical  for  a  small  touring  car,  with  the  34  x  4"  size  rather  predominating. 
but  it  provides  much  less  space  for  the  pas-  A  wheelbase  of  iii  inches  is  about  the  aver- 
sengers  than  can  be  found  in  larger  cars,  and  age  and  the  average  stated  weight,  exclusive 
whQe  at  low  speeds  fairly  comfortable  riding  of  body,  is  not  far  from  2250  pounds.  Self- 
is  assured,  at  Wgh  speeds  these  small  cars  can-  starters  of  the  acetylene  type  are  found  upon 
not  compare  in  stability  with  the  larger  ones,  quite  half  of  these  cars  and  upon  a  majority 
As  to  equipment  in  general,  it  may  be  of  them  there  is  included  either  a  {>artial 
said  that  all  American  cars  are  sold  fully  or  complete  electric  lighting  system.  Three- 
equipp>ed,  that  is,  any  article  not  included  speed  gears  and  semi-floating  axles  prevail 
may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  luxury.  The  in  this  class,  but  floating  a.\les  are  quite 
finish  of  these  Uttle  cars  is  all  that  could  be  numerously  offered.  The  roadsters  in  this 
expected  and  the  body  lines  are,  in  many  class  are  able  vehicles,  the  touring  cars  are 
instances,  as  tasteful  as  those  found  in  any  somewhat  roomier  and  easier  riding  than 
other  class.  in  the  class  below,  and  are  well  adapted  to 

light  service  of   this  kind. 
The  e\i>ense  of  a  car  >old 
at  less  than  $1500: 

One-   scl   of    (irps    M 


S35.45  per  lire- 
Casoline  al    16  .iiik.> 

per  Ral 

Oil  and  crfa«- 

Ovcrhaiilinj;          

Si  41. .So 
50.00 

22. 00 

Total  {5000  mili;^) , , 

or  about  5.8  ccntrf  ]h- 

the.ibuvi-  items 

S29I    i,2 

mile  for 

The  group  of  car 

at  $1500  or  mure  an 

^  selling 
1  a(  less 
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are  generally  provided,  four- 
speed  gears  characterize 
quite  a  number  of  the 
models.  Practically  all  the 
cars  are  equipped  with  posi- 
tive electric  self-starters,  and 
a  complete  dynamo  and 
battery  system  of  electric 
lighting  b  included  in  the 
equipment  of  nearly  alL 

The  expense  <rf  a  car  sold 
at  less  than  $2000: 

Onesetof  tiresat  S37.70 

each $150.80 

Gasoline   at    15    milt^ 

per  gal 66.66 

Oil  and  n^ase 16.66 

Overhauling 55-00 

Varnishing 23.00 


AN  ELECTRIC  *OUPt  M800 

(Electric  vchiclM  arc  growing  in  popu1«rity  for  cily  unci 

than  $3000  may  be  called  the  lower  medium- 
priced  class  and  is  a  very  popular  one. 
It  includes  a  very  large  proportion  of  tour- 
ing cars,  a  considerable  number  of  roadsters, 
and  not  a  few  closed  cars.  The  touring  cars 
are  sufficiently  able,  large,  and  easy-riding 
to  fit  them  for  quite  extensive  and  comfort- 
able service  and  the  closed  cars  are  entirely 
creditable  for  persons  of  moderate  means. 

Four-cylinder  motors  of  about  30  horse- 
power prevail  in  this  class,  but  the  six-cylinder 
motor  begins  to  be  a  factor  as  it  is  found  upon 
a  number  of  the  models.  Tires  of  the  36  x  4 
inch  size  prevail  quite  largely,  the  average 
wheelbase  is  about  rig  inches,  and  the  aver- 
age chassis  weight  as  given  by  the  manufac- 
turers is  nearly  2700  pounds.  Floating  axles 
are  the  rule,  and  while  three  forward  speeds 


Total  (5000  miles) . .  *  3 1 4 . 1  a 

mburbao  lervicrt  *""  *'^'"  ^-'^  "'"'^  P*'  '"''*  *"■ 

these  items. 

At  prices  ran^ng  from  $2000  to  less  than 
S2500  can  be  bought  cars  which  may  be 
described  as  belonging  to  the  upper  medium- 
priced  class,  in  which  four-,  five-,  six-,  and 
seven-passenger  touring-car  models  predomi- 
nate, but  in  which  are  included  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  roadsters  and  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  closed  cars,  such  as  coupfe  and 
limousines.  Four-cylinder  motors  prepon- 
derate in  this  group,  but  there  is  quite  a  repre- 
sentation of  sixes.  The  average  rated  horse- 
power of  the  motors  in  this  group  is  about 
34;  an  average  wheelbase  of  about  123  inches 
is  here  to  be  found  and  the  tires  are  of  the 
36  X  43-^inch  size  on  the  average.  Full  float- 
ing axles  are  almost  universally  used  and  the 
average  chassis  weight  b  not  far  from  3000 
pounds.     Four-speed  gearboxes  are  also  in 
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A  $3600  CAR.    (FOR  EXPENSE  OF  OPERATION.  SEE  TABLE  ON  PAGE 


cNTdence,  although  three  forward  sjieeds  is  this    class    may    properly    be    regarded    as 

the  rule,  and  slectric  starters  and  complete  strictly  high-grade  vehicles,  suitable  for  the 

dynamo  systems  of  lighting  are  practically  severest  touring  service,  and  they  are  splen- 

universal.  didly  finished  and  luxuriously  apjxiinted. 

These  cars  are  powerful  and  comfortable       The  operating  expense  of  a  car   sold  at 

enotigh,  as  high-speed  touring  cars,  to  meet  %2$oo  or  more  and  at  less  than  $3500: 

the  requirements  of  all  but  the  most  fastidious  „  .  .  ,  *  u    , 

^  ...  ....    One  set  lires  at  SiT.lO  eai'h Si  89 .  6o 


the  requirements  ot  all  but  the  most  tastidious    „  . 

of  users  and  as  closed  cars  are  well  adapted  iia^Une  LT'ifmiles^r 

to  the  service  of  all  users  of  modest  tastes.       Oil  and  ercasc 

The  operating  expense  of  a   car  sold   at  Overhauling 
more  than  $2000  and  less  than  S2500:  \arnishlng 


One  set  of  tires  at  $47.40  each ^1^9 

Guoline  at  14  miles  per  gal 71 

Oil  and  grease    17 

Overhauting 55 

\'arnishing .10 


Total  (.sooo  milts) $^»-  -f,o 

It  the  rate  of  7.75  cents  per  mile  for  these  iti-nis. 


«5 

^  In  the  class  of  cars  which  sell  at  $3500  and 

- —  less  than  $4500  are  found  most  of  the  highest 

Total  (5000  miles) $363  M5  grade  and  highest -priced  touring  cars  which 

or  about  7-3  cents  per  mile  for  these  ileitis.  the  market  affords.    They  represent  the  last 
word  in  automobile  construction  as  to  power. 

In  the  class  of  cars  selling  at  S2500  or  more  speed,  comfort,  elegance  of  appearance,  and 

and  at  less  than  S3500,  the  six-cylinder  motor  completeness  and  quality  of  equipment.    In 

begins    to    preponderate    over     the    four-  this  class  are  also  found  a  large  number  of 

cylinder  upon  the  numerous  touring  tars  and  distinctly   high-grade   limousines   and   other 

increasingly  large  proportion  of  closed  cars  closed  cars.    A  majority  of  these  cars  ha\e 

which  it  includes.    The  average  rated  engine  six-cylinder  engines  and  there  are  a  number 

horsepower  is  about  ,38  and  the  motor  is  more  of  them  which  make  use  of  the  Knight  m«tor. 

likely  than  otherwise  to  be  of  the  six-cylinder  The  average  rated  horsejxiwer  of  these  cars 

t>pe.     Tires    of    the   36x4'^inch    size   are  is  about  40,  hut  it  is  in  reality  very  greatly 

most  commonly  used  and  the  chassis  weight  in  e.fcess  of  this.    Four  si>eed  gears  prepon- 

is  not  far  from  3000  pounds  upon  a  wheel  base  derate  over  the  three-si>eed  type,  the  aver- 

averaging    not    far    from    127    inches.     Full  age  wheelbase  is  about  130  inches,  and  the 

floating  a.vles,  electric  starters,  and  complete  average  chassis  weight  is  not  far  from  3175 

electric    lighting   systems   characterize   this  jwunds.     The   tires    are    most   commonly 

dass  and  four  speed  gears  are  about  as  com-  36  \  4'  o  inches,  but  larger  sizes  such  as  37  \  5 

mon  as  the  three-speed  type.    The  cars  in  are  sometimes  used.     jS'aturally,  the  electric 
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A  FIVE.PASSENCER  PHAETON  PBICEO  AT  »4IM 


Starter  and  the  highest  grade  tyjjes  of  electric 
lighting  systems  are  features  of  the  cars  in 
thb  class.  The  operating  expense  of  cars  of 
this  class  for  5000  miles  will  be  approxi- 
mately as  follows: 

Ones. 

Gasoline  at  i 

Oil  and  ereasc 22.72 

Ovorhauiing 75-oo 

Varnishing 50.00 

Total 8428 .  22 

or  at  the  rate  of  8.56  cents  per  mile  for  ihese  items. 

The  class  of  cars  listing  at  over  $4500  is 
composed  very  largely  of  seven -passenger 
limousines,  landaulets,  and  berlines,  mounted 


upon  chassis  of  the  $3500 — $4500  class,  but 
there  are,  of  course,  some  seven-passenger 
touring  cars  among  them.  They  are  cars, 
de  luxe  in  every  respect  known  to  the  auto- 
mobile art  and  represent  the  acme  of  power, 
smoothness  of  operation  ~  and  reliability. 
Being  mainly  six-cylinder  cars,  with  heavy 
bodies  necessitating  5  or  5J2  inch  tires,  they 
are  somewhat  more  expensive  to  operate 
than  the  cars  of  any  other  class. 

From  the  brief  and  rather  general  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  automobile  market  given  above 
it  must  be  evident  that  every  class  of  buyer 
can  find  therein  a  car  suited  to  his  purse  and 
other  requirements  and  it  is  only  necessary 
for  him  to  "pay  his  money  and  take  his 
choice"  among  the  offerings. 


A  SEVEN-PASSENGER  CAR.  $4750 


Though  far  less  spectac- 
ular, the  development  of  the 
electric  vehicle  has  been 
hardly  less  remarkable  than 
that  of  the  gasoline  car.  Its 
inherent  cleanliness,  ease  of 
control,  freedom  from  fire 
risk,  readiness  for  instant 
service  in  cold  and  hot 
weather  alike,  and  the  small 
amount  of  attention  it  re- 
quires, have  always  been  and 
still  are  strong  points  in  its 
favor.  Within  recent  years 
its  mileage  capacity  upon  a 
single  charge  has  been  prac- 
tically doubled  and  charging 
stations  are  now  so  well  and 
widely  distributed   that   it 


THE  MOTOR  CAR  A.\D  ITS  OWXER  TO-DAY 


A  *5000  SEVEN-PASSENCER  CAR 


may  be  used  for  luuring  in  closely  settled  parts 
uf  the  countiy .  The  increase  in  mileage  capac- 
ity is  attributable  to  the  introduction  of  new 
forms  of  battery,  such  as  the  Edison  and  the 
newer  forms  of  lead  battery,  which  not  only 
are  much  lighter  in  proportion  to  their  capac- 
ity, but  are  much  more  durable  and  less  ex- 
[lensive  to  maintain,  and  to  the  more  econom- 
ical application  of  battery 
power  to  the  driving  wheels, 
resulting  from  the  adoption 
of  simpler  and  more  efficient 
transmission  mechanism  and 
ules,  the  use  of  better  bear- 
bgs,  the  silent  chain,  and 
more  economicaJ  motors  and 
control  systems.  Improxe- 
mcnts  in  mechanical  con- 
struction, such  as  mounting 
of  the  motor  upon  the  body, 
where  it  is-  spring-supported, 
instead  of  u]x>n  the  axle 
where  it  is  a  dead  weight, 
have  rendered  it  exceed- 
ingly easy  riding,  and  refine- 
ments in  body  design  have 
imparted  to  it  a  graceful- 
ness which  the  earlier  models 
udiy  lacked. 
Central  station  companies 


have  begun  to  promote  its  interests  by 
offering  lower  charging  rates,  by  estab- 
lishing storage-battery  ser\'ice  departments 
and  charging  stations,  and  popularizing  the 
use  of  various  tj-pes  of  rectifiers  for  home 
charging.  Indeed,  the  development  of  vari- 
ous types  of  rectifier  for  converting  the 
alternating  current  into  direct  current  suit- 
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able  for  battery  charging,   has  played   an  this  airangement  enables  an  owner  to  know 

important  part  in  popularizing  the  electric  in  advance  what  the  keeixng  of  his  car  wiH 

vehicle.     The  latest  rectifiers  are  efficient,  cost, 

can   be   successfully   operated   by   inexpert       Electric  roadsters  of  most  tastefid  bodjr 

persons,  and  can  be  installed  in  the  private  lines  are  now  obtainable  which,  in  speed, 

garage   at  a   reasonable    outlay.      Some   of  are  the  equals  .of  gasi^ne  cars  for  dty  and 

tlhe  later  ones  are  portable  a»d  can  be  carried  suburban  service,  and  electric  tcRiring  cars 

ifpon  a  car,  so  tl^t  charging  may  be  pv-  closely  resembling  the  latest  designs  in  gaso- 

formed  wherever  the  car  may  be  if  only  a.  line  cars  are  also  to  be  bad,  but  it  is  {Hobably 

aource  of  electric  current  be  available.  in  the  closed-car  field  that  the  electric  is 

i  The  rapidly  rising  price  <rf  gasoline  in  con-  fwewninent.      Inside-driven   electric    coopes 

junction  with  the  reduction  of  electric  power  and  limouanes  are  upon  the  mailcet  which  for 

Fates  have  rsid^^  the  electric  an  increas-  comfort,   Tefinemott  of  finish,   and  general 

iligly  serious  competitor  to  the  gasoline  car.  adaptability    to  their  purpose   leave   abso- 

I  Electric  vefaide  garages  ace  now  a  cwamon  lutdy  nottung  to  be  deared  and  it  is  ^e  to 

institution  in  the  larger  dties  and  this  has  say  that  iar  town  car  service,  in  wtdeh  the 

proved  an  important  foctor  in  electric  car  owner  is  also  to  be  the  (^lenitor,  the  eEEckric 

^evelopmait  as  they  insure  expert  attention  coq)e  ex  limousine  is  without  a  couipetitnr. 

ip  this  class  of  vehide  which  cannot  be  ex-  Without  a  shadow  of  doubt,  the  dcctric 

[iected  when  it  is  stared  in  garage  catering  vehide  is  rapidly    "coming  mto  its   own" 

mainly  for  gasafiac  car  buaaess.    Such  gar-  and  is  destoied  in  the  max  fatioc  to  becsne 

ages  gencraliy  cfaa^e  a  Sat  rate  per  month  a  prnc^ial  factor  in  urbui  and  subnrfcaa 

for  all  service  reqaiied  by  an  electric  car  and  transportation. 


A  CAMPINC  PARTY  IN  THE  WtLDS 


SAINT   Ij^WRENCE,  WITH   SS.  COSMO  AND  DAMIAN.  WITH  PORTRAITS  OF  THE  DONORS,  ALES- 

SANDRO  DECU  ALESSANDRI  AND  HIS  TWO  SONS.  AND  ST.  BENEDICT  W)  AND 

ST.  ANTHONY.  BY  FlUPPO  UPPi.  (1«6.I4M1 

(E»riy  Reoaisunce  art;  following  in  its  Btiffneas  Ihe  Byignlinc  style  of  Esrly  Christian  art.  ytt  mote  realistic;  probably 

T^MColnrsartiimuperbslateofpreseruaiigndemonstnitinB  the  permanency  of  "tempera."     Lippi  was  educalrd.  from  the 
i«To(Ei^c.  in  s  monailery,  and  we  discover  hen  the  profound  seriouBnus  And  religiouicslm  of  ttie  "Primitivis") 

WHAT  THE  MORGAN   ART 
COLLECTION    MEANS 

BY  ERNEST  KNAUFFT 

B^'   the  time  this  magazine  reaches  the  of  anecdotes  that  are  associated  with  the 

reader  he  will  have  been  informed  by  the  painters  of  these  pictures.     These  data  and 

daily  and  weekly  press  of  the  collection  of  the  anecdotes  are  all  legitimate  matter  for 

thirty  paintings  which   Mr.   J.   P.   Morgan  the  student  to  concern  himself  with,  but  the 

brought  from  his  English  art  treasures  and  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  the  signih- 

l<janed     indefinitely    to    the    Metropolitan  cance  of  the  Morgan  collection,"  is  not  found 

^[useum  of  Art,  New  York,  where  they  were  in  historical  or  anecdotal  data.     The  true 

putonexhibitionin  January,  and  were  visited  answer  is — these  paintings  form   in   them- 

by   15,000  spectators  on  the  first  Sunday  selves  a  rare  object  lesson  in  the  phenomena 

afternoon  that  they  were  shown,  and  by  ex-  of  art. 

ceptional  crowds  ever  since.  They  allow  one  to  study  by  the  labora- 

The  reader  will  have  learned  that  never  be-  tory  method— ^What  is  hydrogen?     Find  it. 

fore  in  the  art  history  of  this  country  have  so  What  is  an  o.\ide?     Find  one.     What  is  a 

many  valuable  paintings  been  shown  in  one  cell?    Find  it  under  the  microscope.    That  is 

gallery.     The  "Raphael"  alone  is  reported  the  best  laboratory  method.     President  Jor- 

to  have  cost  $500,000.    The  reader  will  fur-  dan,  of  Leiand  Stanford,  tells  a  story  of  Pro- 

therhavebecomefamiliarwiththesubjectsof  fcssor  Agassiz's  method  of  teaching;  it  runs 

these  paintings,  who  the  "  Duchess  of  Devon-  something  like  this:    Professor  Agassiz  was 

shire"  (painted  by  Gainsborough)  and  "Miss  teaching  in  his  summer  class  at  the  sea  shore; 

Farren"  (painted  by  Lawrence)  were,  the  a  teacher  from  the  West  was  a  new  pupil; 

part  "The  Earl  of  Warwick"  (painted  by  he  showed  her  one  day  a  mineral — we'll  say 

Van  Dyck)   played  in  the  colonization   of  feldspar;  she  took  it  and  said,  "I  am  glad  to 

America.    He  will  have  heard  a  great  number  see  this,  Professor,  for  while  I  have  taught 
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RAPHAEL'S  "VIBGIN  AND  CHILD.  ENTHRONED  WITH  SAINTS."    ON  THE  LEFT 

OF  THE  VIRGIN.  ST.  CATHERINE  AND  ST.  PETER,  ON  THE  RIGHT,  ST. 

ROSAUA,   (OR    sr.   CEOLIA.  OR   ST.  DOROTHEA)  AND   ST.  PAUL 


the  world*  mmt  Kifi*.!  artiits,  a  remarkablt  picture  lo 

be  p»inlrd  by  a  youth  of 

re  musl  bi  conlnn  wilh  one  that  repiMrnls  the  Umbrii 

wtnrc  his  (am<Hij  "  Marriage  of  Ihc  Virgin"  (U>  Spenuiii 

inectin*  link  betinen  the 

ppi  and  the  m.-lcm  manner  of  Van  Dyck,  R-jbens,  and 

about  it  often  I  have  never  actually  seen  These  teachers  and  essayists,  as  well  as 
feldspar  before!"  art  students,  ha\e  long  had  access  to  photo- 
The  whole  principle  of  motiern  laboratory  graphs  and  prints  from  most  of  these  iden- 
instruction  is  embraced  in  this  anecdote.  It  tical  Morgan  paintings,  and  from  paintings 
ought  to  be  obvious  that  the  Morgan  paint-  equally  great,  just  as  Professor  Agassiz's 
ings  are  analogous  to  the  feldspar.  There  pupils  had  seen  illustrations  of  feldspar.  But 
are  many  American  teachers  «ho  have  been  while  one  may  obtain  the  pictorial  essence  of 
instructing  their  classes  about  the  old  mas-  a  painting  from  a  photograph  of  it,  one  can- 
ters, and  many  members  of  art  clubs  who  not  obtain  the  color  essence  from  that  photo- 
have  been  writing  papers  upon  them,  who  graph,  even  if  it  be  polychromatic,  one 
have  never,  or  rarely,  seen  the  best  examples  must  see  the  painting  itself.  The  significance, 
of  the  old  masters.  then,  of  the  Morgan  collection  is  that  one 
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"PORTRAITS  OF  A  GENOESE  LADY  AND  CHILD,"   BY  VAN   DYCK 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens,  ind  his  wurli  has  oClen  been  confused  nith  thai  oC  his  master.     He  traveled  in 
Italy,  learned  mueh  from  Titian,  so  that  his  style  is  (larlly  Flemi^,  partly  Italian.     The  culor  in  the 

sUnds  before  the  actual  great  painting,  and  nolds.  Thus,  at  a  glance  we  see  the  deveiop- 
n«ed  seek  no  further.  The  painting  is  au-  ment  of  oil  painting,  and  its  many  possibili- 
ihentic  and  sui  generis.  These  paintings  ties.  Visitors  to  the  Morgan  collection  would 
must  be  studied  with  an  appreciation  of  the  do  well  not  to  interest  themselves  too  much 
posabilities  of  color,  or  more  definiteiy  speak-  in  the  subjects  of  the  paintings,  since  the  sub- 
ing,  the  possibilities  of  pigment.  We  can  jects  may  be  studied  at  home  from  phote- 
tracehere,  in  this  one  room,  the  very  develop-  graphs.  But  one  should  stand  in  the  center 
ment  of  modem  painting.  From  the  tem-  of  the  room,  glance  at  the  entire  collection, 
pwa  painting  by  Lippi,  showing  the  kind  of  and  see  what  a  harmonious  ensemble  the 
Pointing  executed  before  the  days  of  oil  four  walls  make;  even  though  there  are 
painting:  and  then  from  Raphael,  showing  nearly  four  hundred  years'  distance  between 
thetarly  kind  of  oil  painting,  through  several  the  execution  ofthe  earliest  painting  and  the 
S»Res  to  modem  oil  painting  as  practiced  by  last.  (The  Lippi  was  painted  about  1450; 
masters  like  Velasquez,  Van  Dyck  and  Rey-  the  Turner  about  1841).    Each  one  harmon- 
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"THE  INFANTA  MARIA  THERESA."  BY  VELASQUEZ-SPANISH  I7TH  CENTURY  SCHOOL 


IVelasqu 

,  is  talcd  higher  to 

-dav  Iha 

he  was  a  hu 

.inl*re.  not  partici 

arly  for 

tures  do  n 

ol  look  like  cotortK 

as  do  Rapha 

nt.     Hef 

Hinted  details  with 

great  br. 

Jidth  and  no 

izes  with  the  other  because  they  are  all  fine 
paintings.  This  harmony  is  brought  about 
by  the  artists  being  more  or  less  true  to  the 
local  colors  they  imitated — now  red,  now 
blue,  now  black^and  yet  painting  these 
local  colors  in  such  relation  to  the  light  and 
shade  of  the  picture,  and  in  toning  the  colors 
down,  as  they  would  be  toned  down  by  sun- 
light in  nature,  that  there  is  nowhere  the 
effect  of  a  patchwork  quilt,  as  there  would 
be  if  raw  primary  colors  were  slapped  onto 
the  canvas  without  any  "qualifying."  The 
qualifying  of  a  color  means  the  mixing  of 
another  color  with  it,  so  that  it  is  lightened  or 
darkened  to  give  it  either  a  variation  of  hue. 


or  to  represent  its  light  and  shade.  The 
study  of  each  painting  separately  should 
then  be  taken  up,  referring,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  other  paintings  in  the  room, 
to  see  how  similarly,  so  far  as  tone  effect 
is  concerned,  most  of  the  painters  have 
worked.  Intelligent  study  of  symphonic 
music  embraces  the  understanding  of  both 
the  quality  of  each  instrument  and  the  tonal 
quality  of  the  ensemble.  Intelligent  study 
of  a  gallery  of  old  masters  requires  study  of 
each  picture  and  its  relation  to  the  tonal 
ensemble  of  the  collection.  A  picture  in 
discord  with  that  tonality  is  apt  not  to  be  of 
first  rank. 
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"LADY  BETTY  DELME   ASD  HEK  CHtLDREN."   BY  REYNOLDS.  -ENGLISH   IBTH 

CENTURY  SCHOOL 
Ik  btauliful  crampleot  Engliih  iSth  Century  art;  much  more  fr«d»m  in  tht  bmsh  work  than 


From  Lippi  to  Turner,  a  stretch  of  four  using  the  term  de\'elopment,  we  do  not  mean 
tenturies,  was  a  period  of  tremendous  de\'el-  to  in<!icate  positi\'e  progress.  The  word 
opment  in  the  technique  of  the  art  of  oil  stands  for  a  certain  achievement  of  realism 
painting.  Lippi  stands  for  tempera  paintinR,  that  was  found  in  the  work  of  Rembrandt 
and  the  frestmess  to-day  of  the  color  of  his  and  Velasquez.  A  realism  that  is  found  in 
"Saint  Lawrence"  proves  that  the  technique  most  all  subsequent  paintinj^s.  It  is  a  great 
of 'he  "Primitives"  was  sound.  There  is  opportunity  to  be  able  to  stand  in  the  center 
wlijrious  depth  in  the  work,  also,  that  is  not  of  the  Morgan  collection  and  take  in  this  de- 
found  m  i8th  and  19th  century  work,  so  that  velo|}ment  at  a  glance. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  our  illustrations 
how  comprehensive  the  collection  is 
and  the  " captions " underneath  them, 
in  a  measure,  describe  some  of  their 
attributes.  Of  course  there  are,  how- 
ever, many  other  treasures  among 
them.  A  beautiful  Rubens  is  a  por- 
trait of  "Anne  of  Austria."  Standing 
off  at  a  distance,  one  notes  that  the 
l»icture  is  very  low  in  tone,  that  there 
are  no  disagreeable  white  lights  upon 
it,  that  it  "takes  its  place"  beauti- 
fully on  the  walls.  This  quality  may 
be  due  to  the  original  whites  having 
faded,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  is  an  example  of  the  Flemish 
master's  best  painting,  intentionally 
low  in  tone.  Indeed,  this  canvas  and 
the  one  next  to  it,  by  his  pupil  Van 
Dyck,  are  two  superb  examples  of  the 
"Grand  Style,"— canvases  that 
would  add  distinction  to  the  most 
l>eautiful  room,  though  it  be  in  rich 
old  carvings  and  the  walls  tapestry 
covered.  One  might  not  like  these 
two  pictures  as  much  on  examination 
;is  one  likes  the  "Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire" or  "Miss  Farren,"  but  after 
several  visits  to  the  gallery  one  be- 
comes conscious  of  the  charm  of  the 
"Grand  Style."  The  color  in  the 
woman's  gown  in  the  Van  Dyck 
"Portraits  of  a  Genoese  Lady  and 
Child"  b  partiicularly  worthy  of 
prolonged  study.  Here,  again,  is 
forced  upon  us  the  practical  value  of 
the  Morgan  exhibition.  It  is  only 
by  looking  at  the  painting  itself  that 
one  can  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
rich  coloring   that  Van   Dyck   was 

capable  of  getting.  No  engra\-ing,  — ""■'■i™  i™  «!""'"' "yn'""S7''"' nt™jiM«piioriaiLi..cni.Br 
no  print,  can  reproduce  the  extreme   T^Lt  bi^"°'T™*!ihc™ky'i't<w  "aIk.""d\he>u'mTnfr™d         h™ 

beauty  of  the  rich  red  of  the  lady's     '^^  obJKlod  lo  u  not  in  Itefping  inth  the  mun  and  boa,  but  the  work 

gown.  The  painting  itself  is  the  ob-  ^ 'nw™ 'wen t'y^ "*"""'  '"  **"  ""  """  »™°'"i'"  """'  =*  » 
ject  to  be  enjoyed — enjoyed  abo\'e  a 

print,  just  as  we  enjoy  a  fine  Eastern  hand-  "The  Duchess  of  Devonshire,"  by  Gains- 
woven  rug  above  a  Philadelphia  machine-  borough,  is  one  of  the  best  known  pictures  in 
woven  copy  of  it.     The  design  might  be  the   the  world. 

same,  but  the  colors  would  not  be.  Van  Gainsborough  was  a  greater  painter  than 
Dyck  lived  and  painted  in  England,  leaving  Lawrence.  He  differentiated  his  sitters  more 
fine  works  behind  him.  These  works  greatly  markedly,  but  his  brush  work  was  not  so 
influenced  the  English  school  of  portrait  broad  as  Reynolds's,  nor  was  his  style  quite 
painting  -:—  Reynolds,  Lawrence,  Gains-  so  dignified.  He  stooi)ed  to  the  pretty  more 
borough,  etc. — and  the  English  school  is  often.  His  "Duchess  of  Devonshire"  has 
splendidly  represented  in  the  Morgan  col-  many  of  the  traits  of  Lawrence's  "Miss 
lection.  Besides  the  Reynolds  we  reproduce  Farren "^as  a  subject  it  is  supremely  charm- 
there  is  his  dignified  portrait  of  the  "Duchess  ing,but,unluckily,as  a  canvas  it  has  evidently 
of  Gloucester, "^somewhat  faded  in  color,  been  so  "restored"  that  it  must  rank  mu<^ 
but  firmly  brushed   in.  below  the  Lawrence. 


"MISS  FARREN,  LATER  COUNTESS  OF   DERBY."    BY  LAW. 
RENCE-ENGUSH   IflTH  CENTURY  SCHOOL 


SCENE  OF  A  WRECK  DUE  TO  HIGH  SPEED  AT  CROSS-OVERS 

A  lour-mck  line  well-built  and  mainUined.  but  with  too  shoit  crou-overa  from  one  tnck  to  another.      After  leveral 
lUtway  arc  being  lengthcnal.— Prom  report  01  Publii^  Utilities  Commisjion  vi  Connecticut.) 

AMERICAN  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS— 
A  "SAFETY  FIRST"  CAMPAIGN 

BY   HERBERT  T.  WADE 

THE  striking  frequency  with  which  fatal  That  safety  on  the  railways  is  a  matter  of 
and  disastrous  accidents  occur  on  even  gra\ity  requires  but  few  of  the  many  statis- 
the  best  of  American  railways,  and  the  tics  compiled  on  this  subject  clearly  to  demon- 
extraordinary  record  of  deaths  and  injuries  strate.  During  twenty-four  years,  for  which 
inddcnt  to  their  operation  are  matters  that  complete  statistics  are  available,  there  have 
now  are  receiving  serious  attention  through-  been  188,037  persons  killed  and  1,395, 61S 
out  the  United  States.  Not  that  there  is  persons  injured  on  the  railroads  of  the  United 
anything  new  in  the  succession  of  casualties  States.  Every  seven  minutes  during  this 
that  are  from  time  to  time  chronicled  by  the  quarter-century  one  person  has  been  killed 
daily  press,  for  long  have  they  been  consid-  or  injured  with  ceaseless  regularity,  and  civil- 
ered  inseparable  from  American  railway  op-  ization,  with  its  legislation,  invention,  and 
eration,  but  it  is  now  recognized  that  such  a  efficiency  studies,  has  done  little  it  anything  to 
condition  is  as  intolerable  as  it  is  unneccs-  stop  a  slaughter  that  is  comparable  with  war. 
sary,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  preventable  every 
effort  should  be  made  for  its  improvement.  A  year's  casualties 

Employees,  through  committees  of  safety 

and  in  other  ways,  are  endeavoring  to  mani-  During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  on 

feit  increased  care  and  in  this  they  are  being  the  steam  roads  in  the  United  States  10,585 

encouraged  by  the  operating  officials  them-  jiersons  were  killed   and   169,538  were  in- 

selves.    Equipment  and  appliances  are  being  jured,— an  increase  over  the  previous  year, 

improved  by  the  railways,  though  they  claim  and   a  number  somewhat   in  excess  of  the 

that  in  this  they  are  hampered  by  legislation  average.     That  even  a  slight  increase  comes 

and  regulations  wfiich  in  their  opinion  require  with   improvement  in  conditions  of  equip- 

expenditures  that  more  profitably  could  be  ment  and  operation  is  indeed  discouraging, 

directed  in  other  channels  to  secure  greater  yet  not  all  of  the  casualties  by  any  means 

safety.     Investigations,  technical  and  prac-  were  connected  with  the  ordinary  conduct 

tical,  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-  of  transportation,  and  the  year  showed  a 

sion  arc  showing  the  public  and  the  railways  decrease  of  thirty-eight  from   1911   in   the 

I    themselves   shortcomings,   and   while   these  number  of  passengers  killed, 

are  post  mortem  rather  than  preventive,  yet  Of  the  total  casualties  400  railway  em- 

they  are  helpful  as  presenting  the  problem  in  ployees  were  killed  and  92,363   injured  in 

concrete  and  authoritative  form.  so-called  "industrial  accidents,"  which  include 
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all  not  connected  with  the  movement  of  loco-  president  are  now  alive.  They  realize  their 
motives  or  cars  on  rails,  such  in  fact  as  wt)uld  shortcomings,  and  though  often  making  ex- 
be  common  to  any  industry.  The  employees  cuses  more  or  less  plausible,  they  know  that 
killed  on  duty  numbered  2920  and  the  in-  defects  in  line  and  equipment,  speeds  in  excess 
jured  49,120,  while  the  casualties  of  em-  of  strength  of  track  and  roadway,  careless- 
ployees  not  on  duty  aggregated  315  killed  ness  in  operation,  and  poor  conditions  of 
and  959  injured.  Passengers  to  the  number  maintenance  are  responsible  for  many  disas- 
of  139  were  killed  in  train  accidents  and  ters.  Rules  warning  against  unsafe  speeds 
9391  were  likewise  injured,  while  other  have  been  promulgated,  speed  recorders  have 
causes  were  responsible  for  1 79  killed  and  been  introduced  into  the  cabs  of  locomotives, 
6995  injured.  Trespassers  to  the  number  of  and  the  various  engineers  are  constantly 
5434  were  killed,  91  of  them  in  train  acci-  testing  materials,  particularly  rails,  inspect- 
dents,  amd  5687  were  injured,  151  of  these  ing  track  and  roadway,  while  curves  and 
suffering  in  train  accidents.  Persons,  other  grades  are  being  reduced,  new  signals  in- 
than  passengers  and  employees,  not  trespass-  stalled,  and  various  measures  looking  for  in- 
ing  who  experienced  casualties  aggregated  creased  safety  taken. 
1 198  killed  and  5023  injured,  of  whom  13  of 

those  killed  and  277  of  the  injured  suffered  in  fatalities  to  trespassers 
train  accidents. 

Spread  before  the  public  in  various  reports  To  explain  or  place  the  responsibility  for 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  American  railway  accidents  it  is  desirable  to 
and  enlarged  upon  by  the  newspapers,  as  are  consider  not  only  the  extraordinary  totals, 
such  statistics,  a  general  feeling  prevails  that  but  separately  the  various  classes  into 
the  standard  Of  safety  on  American  railways  which  the  casualties  are  grouped.  Every  day 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Europe  is  strik-  fourteen  people  in  the  United  States  are 
ingly  low,  and  that  it  is  becoming  lower  each  killed  while  trespassing,  but  this  is  through 
year.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  no  fault  of  the  railways,  whose  right  of  way 
while  much  remains  to  be  done  to  provide  is  not  a  highway,  but  private  property,  sub- 
increased  safety  for  passengers  and  railway  ject  to  the  same  rules  and  protection  as  the 
employees  in  the  United  States,  no  blanket  property  of  an  individual, 
indictment  can  be  brought,  based  on  Euro-  In  the  twenty  years  from  1890- 1909,  in- 
pean  experience.  The  problem^  such  as  it  is,  elusive,  fatalities  to  trespassers  constituted 
is  plainly  American.  The  fundamental  cir-  53.09  per  cent,  of  all  the  accidents  on  the 
cumstances  are  entirely  different  and  the  railways  of  the  United  States.  In  this  period 
conditions  are  in  no  way  comparable.  Amer-  163,171  persons  were  killed,  of  whom  86,733 
ican  temperament,  American  manners,  mor-  were  trespassers,  nor  has  the  situation  shown 
als,  and  methods  of  government  are  not  less  any  improvement  as  the  191 2  statistics 
concerned  than  American  ideas  of  railway  quoted  above  show,  since  they  form  52  per 
engineering  and  operation.  In  mechan-  cent,  of  the  total  fatalities  of  that  year, 
ical  equipment  many  American  railways  are  In  Chicago,  where  track  elevation  has  pro- 
superior  to  those  of  Europe.  Nowhere  in  the  ceeded  at  a  cost  of  $70,000,000  to  the  present 
world  have  appliances  for  safe-guarding  rail-  time,  trespassing  in  violation  of  the  law 
way  transportation  been  so  highly  developed  takes  place  on  the  elevated  structures  to  such 
as  in  this  country,  states  the  critical  Block  a  degree  that  the  railways  have  to  maintain 
Signal  and  Train  Control  Board  of  the  Inter-  a  special  police  service.  In  their  efforts  here, 
state  Commerce  Commission.  "Our  problem  and  it  is  true  at  other  places  also,  they  do  not 
is  essentially  peculiar  to  this  country,  and  receive  the  support  of  the  magistrates,  for  in 
must  be  solved  in  the  light  of  conditions  exist-  one  three-months'  period  of  339  arrested 
ing  here,"  says  Commissioner  McChord,  and  but  67  were  punished, 
the  slightest  examination  of  the  matter  will 
convince  any  investigator  that  he  is  correct.  accidents  at  grade  crossings 

But  demands  for  adequate  and  efficient 

transportation  often  have  outstripped  means  It  may  be  urged  that  many  accidents  be- 

for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  mate-  fall  those  who  are  not  trespassing  and  who 

rial  equipment,  and  as  a  result  on  many  lines  may   have   legitimate   business  on   railway 

much  remains  to  be  done  to  secure  adequate  property,  such  as  highway  crossings,  etc.    In 

safety  in  travel.  191 2    those   suffering   casualties   who   were 

To  this  need  of  increased  safety  the  more  neither  passengers  nor  employees  but  were 

enlightened  railway  men  from  operative  to  not   trespassers   included    11 98   killed,   and 
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WRECKED  BY  BAD  TRACK' 

.\  dcnibnint  where  the  Irnck  was  completely  destru/ed,  and  one  person  killed  and  twenty-live  injured.     "This  ac- 

joi3  injured,  of  whom  113  were  killed  and  and  are  indeed  serious,  yet  they  are  matters 

177  injured  in  train  accidents.    It  is  in  this  for  which  the  general  public  rather  than  the 

^up  that  accidents  at  grade  crossings  figure,  railways  is  responsible,  and  when  it  is  sufli- 

and  though  such  calamities  are  all  too  fre-  ciently  aroused  they  will  cease.     But  more 

quent  and  there  should  be  no  abatement  in  important  are  those  accidents  to  employees 

^boUshing  such  crossings,  yet  they  are  not  and  passengers  connected  with  the  moving  of 

rrsptHisible  for  as  many  accidents  as  might  trains.     Many  of  these  are  unavoidable  and 

bt  imagined.     In  the  five-year  period  1905-  the  chance  of  their  occurring  is  a  proper  risk 

'909,  inclusive,  4800  persons  were  killed  and  incident  to  the  business.   There  are,  of  course, 

Ji.jSi  injured  who  were  not  trespassers,  and  disturbances  of  roadbed  and  track  due  to 

MduMve  of  passengers  and  employees.    Of  landslides,  floods,  washouts,  etc.,  which  occur 

three  4261    persons   were   killed    at    grade  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  and   which  are 

crossings  as  compared  with  17,861  killed  at  naturally  more  serious  in  new  orniountainous 

uiher  points  along  the  line,  and  of  this  num-  country,  es|>ecially  where  solidity  or  massi\'C 

bfr  3151    were   non-trespassers-     Of   those  construction  is  impossible.     There  are  also 

killed  at  points  other  than  highway  crossings  accidents  due  to  malicious  tampering  with 

there  were  but  392  non- trespassers,  whereas  track  or  switches  and  like  acts  which  no 

Jt  other  points  on  the  line  1757  were  non-  human  agency  can  prevent.    These  must  be 

irespassers,  most  of  the  casualties  at  other  considered  ordinary  hazards,  Just  as  fog  and 

points  being  to  those  engaged  in  loading  and  storms  at  sea.    But  there  are  many  accidents 

unloading  cars  and  the  performance  of  other  that  are  plainly  preventable,  and  it  is  to 

industrial  work.  them  that  railroads  and  government  commis- 
sions are  turning  their  attention  and  it  is  to 

ACCIDENTS  TO  TRAINS  these  that  the  interest  of  the  general  public 
should  be  directed  in  support  of  the  present 

Although    accidents    to    trespassers    and  movement  for  safety. 

Ibose  neither  employees  nor  passengers  ac-  ~^hi>iand  ihc  ruiiowinit  aene:,  ai  ^ciaeamanrenToairai 

wrnnt  for  over  half  of  the  reported  casualties  STe^-ttiL'mrJjon."""""  '™'"'  *"■  "^  '""-■"'""  *'"™- 
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errors  of  employees,  such  as  failures  to  obey 
orders  or  signals  to  keep  clear  of  superior 
trains,  improper  flagging,  and  failure  to  con- 
trol speed  at  dangerous  points,  whUe  errors 
of  train  dis]>atchers  or  telegraph  operators 
were  responsible  for  six  accidents,  and  to 
errors  of  block  signal  operators  or  towermen 
in  giving  improper  signals  were  due  four 
accidents. 

POOR   TRACK   AND  HIGH   SPEEDS 

Defective  roadway  in  iqiz  was  responsible 
for  1877  accidents,  in  which  102  were  killed 
and  2,766  injured,  A  track  may  be  badly 
laid  on  a  poorly  constructed  bed;  the  rails 
themselves  may  be  defective  in  design  or  in 
manufacture,  yet  such  deficiencies  may  be 
comparative  and  relative,  and  develop  to  a 
dangerous  degree  only  when  traffic  is  oper- 
(Poi>.h.d^.urrace^o^  '„'T(^' ^„'Xl^o^  S  '"  ^^''^  "*  '^"  excessivc  specd  for  the  particular 

track  or  where  trains  of  undue  weight   are 
COLLISIONS  AND  DERAILMENTS  "sed.    Nevertheless  the  failure  of  rails  in  the 

tracks  is  a  growing  e\il,  as  is  indicated  by 
The  two  most  striking  classes  of  railway  statistics.  In  1902  there  were  78  accident's 
accidents  in  the  United  States  are  collisions  due  to  broken  rails;  m  1912,  363;  or  a  total 
and  derailments.  The  gravity  of  these  acci-  oi  2.422  in  eleven  years.  In  1912  such  acci- 
dents may  be  appreciated  by  the  following  dents  were  responsible  for  52  deaths  and  in- 
table  compiled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  juries  to  1,065,  and  damage  to  road  and 
Commission,  showing  train  accide>Jts  in  the  equipment  and  cost  of  cleanng  wxecks,  aggre- 
United  States  for  four  years:  Sating  $2,836,242. 

During   the   e.vceedingly   cold    winter    of 
IQI2    iQii    jQio  igoQ   1911-12  there  were  many  rail  failures,and  in- 

Collisions fiA^i    S.^o.'i    5,M6i  4.41 1 

Damago  to  cars,  en- 
gines and  road '4.330   4,302    4,6293,109 

Killed  in  collisions...        378       436      433     342 

Derailments *f,2i5    6,260    5.9185,259 

Damage  10  cars,  cn- 

K'ni-a  and  road *7.l9r   6.550    5.1954,372 
illed'in  derailmenls.       394       349       340     264 
Total  collisions  and  dt- 

railments i,l,86S  11.S65  11,7799.670 

Damage *i\,<^2-;    9,8.^2   9,824 7,4Mo 

Killed . .   772       7«.'i     773       606 

*Damage  in  ihousands  of  dollars. 

Up  to  September  i,  1912,  eighty-one  seri- 
ous accidents  had  been  investigated  by  the 
Interstate  Commission  through  its  technical 
experts.  Forty-nine  of  these  were  collisions 
and  thirty-one  derailments.  Of  the  tbirty- 
one  derailments,  fourteen  were  either  direct!)' 
or  indirectly  caused  by  bad  track  and  five 
of  them  were  probably  due  to  excessive 
speed  in  violation  of  existing  specd  restric- 
tions. In  three  cases  the  track  was  obviously  1  c  s  \c.  a  dfbailment  in-  wmcii 
unsafe  for  operation,  even  at  low  speeds,  anil    ''^■"■"■"'-  "'"  ■    *'-■'■■         -  ■       ■ 

'        ..  J  .,  .  '  j  TWKNTV-NINK  PERSONS  WERE  KILLED  AND 

in    one    case    the    derailment    occurred    on  ...  „^p_ 

straight  track  while  the  train  was  running  si\tv-tho  inj 

at  about  thirty  miles  ]>er  hour.    Forty-eight  ba'"'l"iu™bi='ir»'ithM^rttra3'st^ion™^ 

of    the    forty-nine  collisions  were  caused    by    showing  tramverw  figure  in  the  head   and  ilas-tplit  web) 
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HIGH-SPEED  AND  HEAVY  TRAIN  ON  A  CURVE 

vestigations  made  of  rails  already  in  place  a,\lcs,  brake  rigging,  draft  gear,  couplers,  etc., 
revealed  tfie  fact  that  the  older  designs  of  all  contribute  to  the  record,  which  in  191 2 
Tills  were  defective  in  many  instances.  In  an  amounted  to  3847  accidents,  in  which  68 
eiamination  of  the  rail  fractures  on  the  Har-  were  killed  and  1197  injured.  This  was  the 
riman  lines  and  their  relation  to  the  tempera-  greatest  number  ever  recorded  by  the  Inter- 
lure,  it  was  found  that  the  80-pound  and  90-  state  Commerce  Commission, 
pound  rails  with  the  American  Society  of  Where  a  derailment  occurs,  or  a  collision, 
CiWI  Engineers  cross-section  showed  an  it  is  the  wooden  cars  that  suffer  the  most, 
average  number  of  failures  in  the  cold  mon  ths  and  many  a  fatality  has  resulted  \hat  would 
of  igoQ,  iQio,  and  1911  double  or  treble  the  have  been  avoided  had  steel  cars  been  used. 
number  occurring  in  the  warm  months.  On  That  legislation  should  be  had  to  require  their 
the  other  hand,  the  more  recent  90-pound  sec-  use  was  recommended  by  the  Interstate 
licMi  of  the  American  Railways  Association  Commerce  Commission  in  its  annual  re|»rts 
showed  no  greater  number  of  failures  in  the  for  1911  and  1912  and  by  several  Stale  rail- 
winter  than  in  the  warm  months,  and  was  way  or  public  service  commissions, 
less  than  the  older  sections.  To-day  every  But  the  railways  themselves  are  alive  to 
rail  that  goes  into  a  railway  is  carefully  the  dangers  of  wooden  cars  and,  as  fast  as 
recorded  and  the  entire  question  is  being  in-  circumstances  permit,  on  many  h'nes  they 
^Titipited  and  the  best  conditions  of  manu-  are  being  replaced  by  those  of  steel,  or  at 
factHM  ascertained.  Railways  are  enforc-  least  by  those  with  steel  underframes,  which 
iflg  tnore  rigorous  specifications  as  regards  are  reasonably  safe  except  (or  danger  of  f  re 
composition,  treatment,  and  strength.  from  the  gas-tanks. 

In  the  consideration  of  safety  it  is  true 

DEFECTS  07  EQtJiPMENT  that  there  are  various  physical  causes  which 

scientific  engineering.  Invention,  and  effec- 

However,  derailments  are  not  caused  solely  live  maintenance  can  Improve,  yet  from  the 

by  faulty  condition  of   the  roadway,    but  record  of  most  of  the  accidents,  the  crux  of 

(fcfects  in  the   equipment,  such  as  wheels,  the  whole  situation  seems  to  be  that  Amer- 
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locking  system.  But  the  block-signal  sys- 
tem, unless  in  connection  with  the  auto- 
matic train  stop  described  below,  does  not 
eliminate  entirely  the  human  factor,  and 
it  must  be  considered  in  connection  with 
good  discipline  and  skilful  operation,  but 
it  does  reduce  the  dangers  to  a  mini- 
mum and efrecti\ely protects  the \'arious  lines. 


ican  railroading  is  now  face  to  face  with  the 
more  important  human  factor  which  never 
has  received  adequate  attention. 

THE    HUUAN    ELEMENT 

Unfortunately  there  are  many  wrecks  for 
which  the  same  explanations,  one  cannot  say 
excuses,  must  be  offered.  As  Commissioner 
McCbord  has  pertinently  stated,  "  There  is  a 
dreary  monotony  in  the  sameness  of  the 
reported  causes  of  these  accidents.  Year 
after  year  derailments  and  collisions  due  to 
identical  causes  are  reported."  And  for 
most  of  these  the  failure  has  been  in  the 
human  element. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
when  it  investigated  the  49  serious  collisions, 
of  which  48  were  caused  by  errors  of  em- 
ployees, found  that  33  occurred  on  roads 
operated  under  the  train-order  system  and 
15  on  roads  under  the  block  system.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  mechanical  de- 
vices are  not  of  themselves  guarantees  of 
safety  but  must  be  supplemented  by  individ- 
ual care  and  resiwnsibility. 

Nevertheless,  mechanical  de\'ices  should 
be  employed  wherever  possible  to  facilitate 
operation  and  not  only  to  make  the  work  of 
employees  surer,  but  automatically  to  check 
them,  and  they  have  proved  their  value  be- 
yond question.  The  best  method,  and  one 
recommended  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  is  to  insist  upon  the  protection 
of  all  tracks  by  an  efTicient  block-signal  sys- 
tem, keeping  all  trains  certain  intervals  apart, 
and  where  the  traffic  warrants  it  by  an  inler- 


The  block-signal  system  at  best  merely  in- 
dicates and  it  has  been  argued  extensively 
that  some  form  of  automatic  train  stop  would 
jjrevent  collisions  where  engineers  had  passed 
danger  signals,  either  inadvertently  or  in 
disobedience  of  their  indications.  In  many 
quarters  there  has  been  a  demand  for  the  im- 
mediate installation  of  such  automatic  train 
stops,  and  their  successful  performance  on 
various  subway  and  elevated  lines  has  been 
urged  in  their  behalf, 

Tlie  Block  Signal  and  Train  Control  Board 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
its  report  of  December  26,  1911,  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  various  de\'ices  in  use 
in  this  country  and  abroad  approved  the 
general  method  and  stated: 

The  inrormalion  obtained  from  lests,  togclher 
with  knowkilgi.' of  the  general  slate  of  devclopmcni 
of  the  art  of  automatic  train  control,  leads  the 
board  to  conclude  that  there  are  fpveral  types  ol 
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ippuaiu*  and  methods  of  appli- 
uiioD  which,  if  put  to  use  by 
railvays.  would  quicldy  develop 
10  a  degree  of  efficiency  ade- 

n'  to  meet  alt  reasonable 
ads.  Such  devices  proper- 
ly initalled  and  maintained 
»oiild  add  materially  to  safety 
in  ibe  operalioa  of  trains.  In 
under   condi- 


I  thb  c 


ocoiaar)-  to  the  safety  of  trains. 

Of  course  it  is  realized  that 
much  further  experimenta- 
[ioD  is  needed  before  a  satis- 
iactory  device  can  be  evolved 
for  all  railway  lines.  The 
Inling  has  been  growing  that 
Hid)  a  step  is  necessary  and 
[he  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  in  its  formal 
report  of  the  accident  at 
Wtslport,  Conn.,  on  October 
J.  1912,  said,  "Railroads 
ought  to  unitedly  experiment 
Kith  the  automatic  train 
slop  until  a  device  of  practi- 
cability for  general  use  shall 
bee\olved." 

The  automatic  stop  is  in 
(nctical  and  successful  use, 
ind  the  experience  of  the 
Boston  Elevated,  the  Inter- 
borough  RapidTransitCom- 
pmy  of  New  York,  the 
Hudson  &  Manhattan  Rail- 
way in  the  Hudson  River 
tubes  and  the  Pennsylvania 
in   its    electrical     sections 


«'B  «i  th*  riaht  ii  iwung  to 
■bro  Uic  dingtr  ticniil  ii  set  at 
•t>klnBo„Uic  truck  connect 


about  New  York,  and  especially  in  the  tun- 
nels under  the  rivers,  was  mentioned.  All  of 
these  lines  handle  a  vast  traffic  at  small  head- 
way and  without  delay;  in  fact,  in  the  New 
York  subway  express  trains  are  run  under  a 
headway  so  low  as  one  minute  and  forty- 
three  seconds,  and  more  than  a  million  pas- 
sengers a  day  are  handled,  some  three- 
fourths  of  whom  are  carried  in  express  trains, 
protected  by  the  automatic  stop  in  connec- 
tion with  the  automatic-signal  system. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  these 
trip  signals,  which  are  connected  with  the 
electro-pneumatic  automatic  block  signals 
for  the  most  part,  are  installed  either  in  a 
tunnel  or  on  an  elevated  structure  and  are 
not  exposed  to  such  conditions  of  weather 
and  temperature  as  would  be  exi>erienced  on 
open  track,  but  there  is  every  indication  that 
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this  or  some  other  form  can  be  developed  to  a  responsibility,  and  dependence.    This  is  the 

point  of  practical  usefulness  and  absolute  argument  advancdtt  by  a  large  number  of 

surety.  operating  officials  who  claim  that  railroads 

In  the  electric  railway  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  can  only  be  ruled  by  autocratic  exercise  of 

a  device  is  in  use  whereby  an  arm  extend-  authority  and  complete  responsibility  for  the 

ing  out  from  a  semaphore  post  breaks  a  glass  maintenance   and  discipline  by  the  sui>erin- 

tube  on  the  roof  of  the  motor  car  which  per-  tendent  or  other  officer  concerned, 
mits  air  to  escape  from  the  brakepipe.  Men  of  this  type  look  upon  the  growth  of 

labor  union,  swith  their  ability  to  make  an 

IS  THE  AUTOMATIC  STOP  DESIRABLE?  issue  of  individual  cases  and  bring  them  to 

the  attention  of  the  highest  officials,  as  a  dis- 
The  questions,  how^ever,  are  brought  up  tinct  menace.  A  very  similar  position  is 
immediately.  Are  such  devices  in  the  interest  taken  by  Mr.  Fagan,  and  his  own  opinion  ex- 
of  good  railroading  and  will  they  not  tend  to  pressed  publicly  on  many  occasions  is  very 
weaken  the  skill  and  responsibility  of  the  pessimistic  as  regards  the  present  status  and 
engineer,  who  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  re-  efficiency  of  railway  employees.  On  the 
spected  and  efficient  of  railway  employees?  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  brotherhoods 
Will  not  his  status,  and  incidentally  his  sal-  claim  that  they  have  increased  the  standard 
ary,  be  reduced  toward  the  level  of  the  sub-  of  the  individual  workman,  that  they  have 
way  and  elevated  engineer,  or  motorman,  encouraged  sobriety  and  responsibility,  and 
who,  as  a  cynical  manager  remarked  with  a  have  protected  individuals  from  favoritism 
degree  of  exaggeration  at  the  time  of  a  strike,  and  dislike  on  the  part  of  superintendents, 
could  be  reproduced  with  some  two  hours  of  whose  unrestricted  authority  might  mean  the 
training?  If  an  engineer  is  going  to  disregard  development  of  a  personal  machine  under  his 
signals,  is  he  competent  to  handle  a  train  control  with  as  unfortimate  results  to  the 
with  its  many  lives,  and  if  he  is  constantly  railway  as  to  the  men.  The  spirit  of  stand- 
checked  up  automatically,  will  he  develop  ardizing  they  may  have  carried  to  an  extreme 
the  skill,  keenness,  and  self-reliance  neces-  in  many  cases,  but  they  have  also  main- 
sary  to  his  work?  The  operating  men  on  the  tained  a  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency  and 
railways  are  by  no  means  a  unit  in  favor  of  usually  their  conduct  of  labor  disputes  has 
automatic  train  stops  and  emergency  brakes,  been  carried  on  at  a  high  plane.  At  all  events 
nor  are  such  individualists  as  Mr.  J.  O.  Fagan,  in  most  cases  the  railway  brotherhood  seems 
the  author  of  "Confessions  of  a  Signalman,"  to  have  the  support  of  the  general  public 
and  many  of  the  representatives  of  the  and  whatever  their  merits  or  demerits  are 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  who  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with  and  one  *  that 
see  in  their  introduction  the  opening  wedge  the  railroads  can  ill  afford  to  antagonize,  since 
toward  the  automatic  operation  of  trains  and  it  is  one  that  they  are  unable  to  eliminate, 
a  system  of  central  control. 

•^  SHOULD    RAILWAY    WORKERS    BE    EXAMINED 
ARE   THE   LABOR   UNtbNS   TO   BLAME?  ^^^  LICENSED? 

America  has  not  yet  government  owner- 
With  the  responsibility  for  so  many  acci-  ship  of  railways,  but  government  control  is 
dents  placed  directly  on  the  shoulders  of  em-  beginning  to  play  an  important  part,  and  it 
ployees,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  status  and  does  not  require  great  imagination  to  foresee 
the  influences  of  their  brotherhoods  and  other  the  time  when  railway  workers  may  be  exam- 
labor  organizations  should  enter  into  the  dis-  ined  and  licensed  just  as  physicians  and  many 
cussion.  On  one  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  other  professions  and  trades  whose  activities 
growing  strength  of  the  railway  brotherhoods  concern  the  entire  community.  If  in  the 
has  served  to  weaken  discipline  by  preventing  public  estimation  railway  employees  need 
the  discharge  of  offending  members  and  regulation  they  will  soon  receive  it,  to  judge 
by  rendering  the  exercise  of  authority  by  from  the  pyesent  temper  of  the  people,  and 
subordinate  officials  more  difficult.  Further-  as  this  unquestionably  will  become  a  Federal 
more,  it  is  urged  that  in  raising  the  general  matter  it  doubtless  will  be  done  with  such 
standard  of  employees  the  spirit  of  individ-  thoroughness  and  uniformity  as  is  involved  in 
ualism  and  individual  responsibility  has  been  the  licensing  of  pilots  and  marine  engineers, 
in  large  part  diminished,  so  that  the  railroads  with  corresponding  penalties  for  shortxfomings. 
have  large  groups  of  mediocre  men  where  But  aside  from  the  responsibility  of  the 
they  need  in  the  more  responsible  positions  railway  employee  to  the  public  for  its  safety 
the  services  of  men  of  considerable  initiative,  there  are  other  points  to  be  considered.    It  is 
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A   WOODEN  CAR  IN  A   REAR-END  COLUS[ON 

Dwio  I»ihirr  ol  eniiincman  to  abicrvc  and  be  governed  by  block  sianalf  and  railurc  of  flagmBU  lo  use  siEnsI  torpciiiL-. 
Utiohtyof  faulitLM  occurred  in  nar  car.  a  wooden  coach,  whose  IraKments  are  seen  in  foreground.  ConlrasI  thi;  vith 
ttnl  on  in  QthcT  phutoaraphs) 

the  employct:  who  most  often  is  killed  or  in-  abolition  of  the  link-and-pin  coupler,  for  a 

jured.    His  life  is  no  less  precious  to  him  than  standard  height  of  draw  bar,  for  grabirons 

to  other  men,  and  notwithstanding  insurance  on  freight  cars,  and  for  power  brakes  on  loco- 

and  benefit  systems  of  the  railways  or  of  the  motives  and  cars,  with  the  result  that  on 

railway  labor  organizations,  the  death  or  in-  March  2,  1893,  the  first  Safely  Appliance 

capacity  of  an  individual  means  a  serious  loss  act  was  passed,  which  pro\-ided  for  power 

to  his  family.     If  the  number  of  casualties  brakes  and  the  use  of  automatic  couplers,    A 

keeps  decreasing  there  will  be  a  corresponding  reasonable  amount  of  time,  which  was  twice 

decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  assessments,  extended,  was  provided  for  the  provisions  of 

To  the  railway  it  means  that  if  an  experienced  the  act  to  go  into  effect  and  supplementary 

employee  is  killed  or  incapacitated  his  place  acts,  aiming  at  increased  protection  and  giv- 

must  be  taken  by  one  less  experienced  and  ing  si>ecific  powers  to  the  commission,  ha\e 

the  work  handled,  at  least  for  a  time,  hss  been   passed.     Inspection   and   prosecution 

efficiently   and  expeditiously.     An  efficient  were  carried  on  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 

employee  is  an  asset  to  the  railway  no  less  Commission  to  enforce  the  various  statutes 

than  an  efficient  engine,  and  with  changed  and  the  results  have  been  distinctly  benefi- 

conditions  in  operation  this  is  becoming  more  cial.    Thus,  according  to  Commissioner  Mc- 

important  than  ever.  Chord,  from  1893  to  1911  there  has  been  a  re- 
duction from  11,710  to  317s  in  the  total  of 

PROTECTING  RAII.WAV  EMPLOVEFS  dcaths  and   injuries  in  coupling  accidents, 
or  a  decrease  o(  nearly  73  per  cent.    This 

The  large  number  of  deaths  and  injuries  decrease  has  occurred  with  vastly  Increased 

asd  the  knowledge  that  many  of  these  were  tonnage  carried  by  the  railroads,  while  longer 

caused  by  defective  appliances  and  conditions  and  heavier  trains  can  be  handled  and  time 

of  operation,  early  aroused  the  attention  of  saved  in  their  make-up  and  movement  by  the 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,     In  use  of  the  automatic  coupler  and  air  brake. 

1889  there  was  begun  an  agitation  for  the  After  the  safety  of  railway  employees  had 
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TELESCOPED  IN  A  REAR-END  COIXISION 

(Rcar-cnd  collisiun  bct«r«n  first  and  second  sections  of  a  Irana-continental  e\piras.     Accident  caused  by  failure  of 

fUffnun  tD  protect  hia  trftin  properly,  and  in  part  by  the  action  of  the  train  despatcher  in  pennJttinB 

the  second  section  lo  enter  a  block  not  cleared  by  the  first) 

been  looked  out  for  by  requiring  proper  ap-  officials  take  a  lively  interest  in  it  and  fre- 
pliances  it  became  evident  that  many  acci-  quently  announce  officially  such  golden 
dents  were  caused  by  working  an  inordinate  rules  of  railroading  as,  "It  is  better  to  cause 
length  of  time  without  suitable  hours  of  rest,  a  delay  than  to  cause  an  accident."  At  the 
Accordingly  there  was  passed  the  Hours-of-  same  time  they  urge  upon  employees  that  it 
Service  law  which,  approved  March  4,  1910,  takes  less  time  to  prevent  an  accident  than 
limited  hours  of  labor  of  train  men  and  tele-  to  report  one  and  urge  a  spirit  of  care  and 
graph  operators,  the  law  taking  effect  one  though tfulness  in  all  operations, 
year  from  the  date  of  its  passage.  This  movement,  which  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  participated  in  by  forty-sbt  rail- 
SAFETY  COMMITTEES  ways  in  the  United  States  with  a  mileage  of 
145,297  miles,  has  had  a  most  thorough  test 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  agen-  on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway, 
cies  toward  securing  increased  safety  for  pas-  where  Mr.  R.  C.  Richards,  General  Claim 
sengers  and  employees  is  the  active  propa-  Agent,  organized  a  series  of  committees  that 
ganda  among  railway  men  directed  by  safety  gradually  developed  into  a  system  that  ex- 
committees  where  both  employees  and  oper-  tended  to  other  railways  and  put  Mr.  Richards 
ating  officials  are  represented.  The  object  of  in  the  fore- front  of  a  movement  that  has  since 
this  plan  is  to  bring  home  to  various  em-  become  national.  On  the  Chicago  and  North 
ployees  the  fact  that  they,  rather  than  the  Western,  beginning  in  1910,  meetings  were 
stockholders  or  officials,  are  the  ones  to  lose  held,  first  of  the  division  officers  and  foremen, 
their  lives  and  suffer  injuries  as  the  results  of  to  which  later  the  men  were  invited,  and  then 
accidents  ^nd  to  impress  upon  them  the  fact  on  each  division  safety  committees  were 
that  many  of  these  accidents  are  caused  by  organized  with  representatives  of  each  class 
their  own  carelessness,  negligence,  or  disobe-  of  labor.  An  effective  organization  was 
dience  of  orders.  "Safety  First"  is  the  formed  by  January  i,  igii.  It  was  made 
jnotlo  of  these  various  organizations  and  plain  that  every  accident  shows  that  a  man, 
campaigns,  and  while  the  work  is  mainly  roadbed  or  appliance  is  wrong.  Each  man  is 
done  by  representative  employees  the  higher  responsible  for  the  safety  of  others  and  each 
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man  perfonnmg  his  functions  properly  in-  This  safety  committee  plan  has  now  re- 
creases  the  safety  and  eflSciency  of  the  entire  ceived  the  general  approval  of  railroads  and 
system.  Committees  were  formed  with  sim-  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
Oar  functions,  also  in  the  terminal  yards  and  during  the  year  191 2  a  number  of  enthusias- 
shops,  as  accidents  were  occurring  there  as  tic  mass  meetings  were  held  at  various  rail- 
well  as  on  the  main  line,  and  here  again  it  was  road  centers,  such  as  Kansas  City,  Buffalo, 
the  men  rather  than  the  bosses  who  were  get-  Jersey  City  and  Harrisburg.  The  "  Safety 
ting  hurt.  The  members  of  committees  are  First"  rally  at  Kansas  City  on  October  19, 
paid  for  their  time  and  expenses  while  at-  was  held  in  the  convention  hall  and  attracted 
tending  the  meetings,  and  making  trips  of  some  9000  railway  employees  and  their 
inspection.  They  are  furnished  with  detailed  families,  who  came  to  Kansas  City  on  special 
reports  of  the  various  accidents  as  they  occur  trains  and  exhibited  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
and  any  suggestions  made  by  the  various  Addresses  were  made  by  operating  officials, 
representatives  are  considered  carefully  in  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  railroad  com- 
tli  committee  and  if  deemed  desirable  are  panics  did  not  expect  men  to  hazard  either 
reconmiended  to  the  proper  officials  for  adop-  their  lives  or  limbs  or  the  lives  and  limbs 
tion.  The  campaign  includes  lectures,  dem-  of  passengers  or  to  hazard  the  companies' 
onstrations,  moving  picture  exhibitions  and  property  in  order  to  avoid  a  delay  or  save 
mass  meetings,  and  a  banner  is  awarded  time  or  expense;  they  wanted  all  rides  ob- 
to  the  division  showing  the  best  record.  served. 

The  success  of  the  safety  committee  move-  That  the  idea  of  the  safety  movement  has 

ment  on  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  generally  conmiended  itself  is  well  testified 

Railway    is   shown   by    the    accompanying  to  by  the  fact  that  even  in  Japan  it  is  being 

tabular  statement  of  the  reduction  in  the  considered.    Mr.  Richards  recently  received  a 

number  of  accidents  for  twelve  months  end-  letter  from  the  Vice-President  of  the  Impe- 

ing  June  30, 1912,  the  first  year  that  the  plan  rial  Railway  of  Japan,  in  which  he  stated  that 

was  in  cx>mplete  operation,  as  compared  with  he  had  seen  a  description  of  the  work  of  the 

twdve  months  ending  June  30,  1910,  or  the  North  Western  Railway  Safety  Committees, 

year  before  the  adoption  of  the  safety  com-  and  if  they  had  been  able  to  successfully 

mittee  idea.  work  out  the  problem,  the  Japanese  were 

17  fewer  trainmen  killed,  a  decrease  o^f^^^7  ajixious  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  any  informa- 

1562      "           **         injured,      "         47.  tion  m  relation  to  the  matter,  so  that  the 

9      "    switchmen  killed,         *'         50.  plan  coidd  be  adopted  in  Japan. 

Ill       "            "          injured,       "          17.  *^                               ^            ''  ^ 

3        "       stationmen  killed,          **           50.  SAFETY  BY  INCREASED  EFFICIENCY 
134       '*             "          injured,       "           18.3 

7      *•    trackmen  killed,           *]         25.  In  short,  the  entire  question  of  safety  on 

7*^      ]!    L.j"         t%^^*      "         1?*1  railways  resolves  itself  into  the  mere  question 

2             bndgemen  killed,                     66.6  r    m  •              irrc  •           •           •  ^                    j 

g^      ••           ««         injured,      "         27.7  of  eflaaency.    Efficiency  m  mamtenance  and 

1      "    shop  and  round-house  men  operation  with  due  regard  to  both  physical 

killed,  a  decrease  of  25  and  human  factors  will  cut  down  this  waste  of 

190      "    shop  and  round-house  men  life  and  property.     Economic  motives,  if  not 

mi ured,  a  decrease  of   15.  .,                  ^        r           4.u'         j    r       • 

a^'CREASE  OF  others,  must  enforce  this  end,  for  m   191 1 


AN  INCREASE  OF 


I  car  repairer  killed  in  1912.  the  railways  are  stated  to  have  paid  for  in- 

31  car  repairers  injured  in  1912.  juries  to  persons  and  loss  and  damage  to 

I  unclassified  man  killed  in  1912.  property   the    not    inconsiderable    sum    of 

31  unclassified  men  mi  ured  m  1912.  *z:                                                  *      r  xl  • 

TOTAL  REDUCTION  OP  $6o,ooo,ooo,  or  2.19  per  cent,  of  their  eam- 

37  fewer  employees  killed,  a  decrease  of  34  6  ings,  of  which  $26,000,000  was,  for  "injuries 

2722      "             "      injured,          "           31.5  to  persons." 

2      ;;    passengers  Wlle^         ';           18.2  i^e  line  and  equipment  of  the  raihroad 

65      "    other  pcrsons^killed,       "           28.^  must  be  operated  and  maintained  at  the 

119      **        "           **    injured,     "           19^5  highest    possible    standard,    improvements 

TOTAL  being  added  as  required,  not  only  by  orders 

104     **    persons  killed                 ||           29.5  ^f  railway  commissions  but  from  motives  of 

^^                        ^^iQi2               1010    ^^  interested  economy.    There  is  still  room  for 

KiLLED-iNjuRED    KiLLED-iNjuRfeD  improvement,    and    a    combination    of   the 

Employees 70      5,907        107        8,629  technical  and  theoretical  with  the  practical 

Sff*"*^*^ 9         721         "           928  to  an  ever  increasing  degree  is  required  for 

Other  perBons...^     ^487       235      _6o6  the  solution  of  such  problems  as  rail  troubles, 

249     7,115       353       io;i63  automatic  train  stops  and  other  conditions, 
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CENTRAL  SAFETY  COMHITTEE 
vice  pRc&ioeNT 

CtNCRAL   MANAftCR 

CHier  auRGCON 

A55T.  CNCr   CNSMCIft 

fteN.aurtNorive  Mnvm 

GCNCIUL  CLAM5  ATTOftNCV 

CCN.  mamcTOR  Monve  pomm 

OCMftTMCNT. 


NORTHERN  OlSTRia  SAFETY  COMMITTEE 

CCneRAL  aUKRMTINOeNT  NORTHeRN  (MTMCT 
OlMRtCT  CNCMEeR 

duPeRMTENoeNT  Of  Monve  power 


CENTRAL  DISTRICT  SAFETY  COMMITTEE 
cmeRAL  auPCDiNTeNoeNT  ccntrm.  ot&TncT 

(MftTRICT  CNCINEER 
SUPCRINTENDENT  OF  MOTIVC.  POIVER 


SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  SAFETY  COMMITTU 


aUFCRMTINOCNT  flOUTMERN  0I9IRKT 
0(5TRICT   CNGiNeER 
SUPeRlNTENOENT  OP  MOTIVE  POMER. 


TWO  DIVISION  SAFETY  COMMITTEES 
A»  Ptn  rm  acunif 

PORTLANO  DIVISION 
5HASTA  OIViaiON 


FIVE  DIVISION  SAFETY  COMMITTEES 

MKDTVK  MkOW 
COAST    DIVISION 
SACRAMENTO    DIVISION 
SALT   LAKC    DIVISION 
STOCKTON  DIVISION 
weSTCRN    OMSION 


THREE  DIVISION  SAFETY  COMMITTEES 

Aft  pen  TVM  MtOW 
U>»  ANOeteS    DIVISION 
SAN   .lOAQUIN    DIVISION 
TUCSON   DIVISION 


TYPE  OF  DIVISION  SAFETY  COMMITTEE 

SAMC   POR  ALL  OlVlftlOHa  "^ 


SOPCRINTCNDCNT 
ASST.  SUPCRNOCNDCNr 
DIVISION  CNOmCCR 
MASrCR   MECHANIC 
TRAIMWAariR 

CHier  oispATCHCfi 


I  coNoucroR 

I  kocoMonve  pminccr 

I  FIREMAN 

I  VAROMAN 

I  TRACKMAN 

I  StONALMAN 

I  BRIDGES  ft  BUILDINGS 

I  SHOPMAN 


AMD  9UCM  OTMCRS.  FROM^ITHER  Nl»  IMMEDIATE  STAFP 

OR  FROM  TME  RANKS.  A»  THE  SUPERPITCNOENT  MAY 

CLCCT  TO  APPOMT  FROM  TIME  TO  TIME. 


l-rom  the  Jl'ti/u»%y  Agt  Gatttte 

DIACy^M  SHOWING  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SAFETY  COMMITTEES  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

(On  this  system  no  passenger  has  been  killed  or  injured  in  an  accident  in  nearly  four  years) 


which  coming  electrification  may  augment  from  the  sphere  of  politics  and  from  any 
rather  than  diminish.  There  must  be  a  more  repetition  of  the  inefficiency  and  corruption 
thorough  inspection  of  materials,  methods  that  too  of  ten  clouded  their  labors  in  the  past, 
and  appliances,  and  a  systematic  study  imder  Let  every  one  endeavor  to  realize  and  ap- 
normal  conditions  of  use  as  well  as  immedi-  predate  the  importance  of  safety,  and  most 
ately  after  disastrous  accidents.  All  investi-  of  all  let  the  individual  citizen  in  his  own  con- 
gations,  whether  by  the  railways  themselves  duct  on  railway  property  and  in  his  Influence 
or  by  railway  or  conunerce  commissions  and  on  legislation  and  the  administration  of  laws 
the  adoption  of  improved  methods  and  appli-  see  that  proper  observance  of  existing  stat- 


ances  conducive  to  in- 
creased safety  should 
receive  the  fullest  pub- 
licity, and  public  sen- 
timent  should  be 
aroused  in  favor  of 
safety. 

The  efforts  of  em- 
ployees and  operat- 
ing officials  to  this  end 


D«tach  b«ffor«  casliliis  chaek 


No.  24 
Bvery  employe  should  report  promptly  to  his  Superin- 
tendent, Foreman,  some  member  of  Safety  Com- 
mittee or  other  proper  person,  every  unsafe 
condition  or  method.     Postal  cards  are 
furnished  for  that  purpose 

Csatril  Safsty  Co— Hlit 


PASTER  USED  ON  NORTH  WESTERN  PAY  CHECK 


utes  and  regulations 
framed  in  the  interest 
of  all  is  obtained.  Let 
the  citizen  appreciate 
the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion that  should  in- 
fluence railway  em- 
ployees and  offidab 
and  realize  that  these 
great   public  utilities 


should  be  recognized  and  the  support  of  stock-  can  beicarried  on  effectively  only  by  such  co- 
holders  and  bondholders  should  be  enlisted  in  operation  and  by  a  sympathetic  and  discrimi- 
all  movements  looking  to  making  railway  nating  support  of  the  public,  expressed  both 
transportation  safer.  The  improvement  in  individually  in  daily  contact  and  use  of  trans- 
the  composition  and  efforts  of  state  railway  portation  facilities,  and  in  their  just  and 
or  public  service  commissions  should  continue  proper  regulation  through  legislative  and 
and  these  bodies  should  be  removed.absolutely  administrative  channels. 


SUGAR  AND  THE  TARIFF 


BY  A.  G.  ROBINSON 


THE  worid's  consumption  of  sugar  in  191 2 
is  reported  as  approximately  16,000,000 
tons,  and  the  production  of  and  for  1913  is 
estimated  at  18,000,000  tons.  Therefore,  the 
probability  is  low  prices  for  the  commodity 
during  the  coming  year,  irrespective  of  possi- 
ble change  in  the  tariff.  The  present  supply 
b  fairly  divided  between  the  product  of 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets.  Cane  is  a  prod- 
uct of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  countries 
and  beets  are  a  product  of  the  temperate  zone. 
TTie  relation  of  the  two  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century  has  been  as  follows: 

WORLD  SUPPLY  OF   SUGAR 


Cane 

Beet 

Total 

Year 

long  tons 

long  tons 

long  tons 

1900-1 

6.183,653 

6,066,939 

12,250,592 

I901-2 

6,279.742 

6,913,604 

13.193.346 

1902-3 

6,263.941 

5.756,720 

12,020,661 

»903-4 

6,234,203 

6,089,468 

12,323.671 

»9<M-5 

6,594,782 

4,918,380 

11,513,262 

1905-6 

6,731,165 

7,216,060 

13,947,225 

1906-7 

7»329»3r7 

7,143,818 

14.473.135 

1907-8 

6,917.663 

7,002,474 

13.920,137 

190M 

7.635.838 

6,927.875 

14.563.713 

1909-10 

8,339.888 

6.587.506 

14.927.394 

1910-11 .    .  - . 

8,412,908 

8,550,220 

16,963,128 

1911-12 

8,765,000 

6,780,000 

15.545.000 

191 2-13  (est.) 

9.036,036 

9,055,000 

18,091,000 

The  price  of  the  commodity  follows  the 
su|^ly  generally  and  closely  rather  than 
absolutely,  but  with  sufficient  connection  to 
warrant  the  statement  that  prices  are  now 
regulated  by  supply  and  demand  entirely  and 
not  by  the  jugglmg  manipulation  of  corpora- 
tions in  this  coimtry  or  abroad.  The  quota- 
tions for  those  years,  published  daily,  have 
avowed  thus: 

Duty  paid 
Year  ^  raw  sugar 

«900 4.57 

»90i 4.05 

1902 3.542 

1903 372 

«9CH 3-974 

1905 4.278 

1906 3.686 

»907 3.756 

1908 4.073 

1909 4007 

1910 4.188 

»9n 4.453 

I9«2 4.162 

The  quotations  for  refined  granulated  are 
wholesale  prices.    The  refiner's  margin  repre- 


Refined 

Refiner's 

granulated 

margin 

5.32 

•754 

'    505 

1.003 

4.455 

.913 

4.638 

.918 

4.772 

.798 

5.256 

.978 

4.515 

.829 

4.649 

.893 

4.957 

.884 

4.765 

.758 

4.972 

.784 

5.345 

.892 

5.041 

.879 

sents  the  difference  between  the  laid-down, 
duty-paid  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the 
wholesale  price  of  refined  sugar.  The  sum 
covers  the  cost  of  converting  the  raw  sugar 
into  the  finished,  marketable  product;  the 
shrinkage  occurring  in  that  process;  the 
overhead  charges;  the  cost  of  selling,  pack- 
ing, distributing,  and  all  else.  For  all  this, 
the  cost  is  estimated  at  62^  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  leaving  an  average  of  approximately 
25  cents  to  cover  depreciation,  improvements, 
and  dividends.  In  brief,  oix  raw  material 
costing  an  average  of  about  $4,  plus  refin- 
ing cost  and  general  charges  of  business,  the 
refiners  make  a  nominal  profit  of  some  25 
cents,  or  a  margin  of  a  little  more  than  5  per 
cent.  These  are  facts  of  public  record,  open 
to  any  investigator,  and  they  appear  to  dis- 
pute the  commonly  accepted  notion  of  extor- 
tionate profits  on  the  part  of  the  refiners. 

The  profits  of  the  producers  of  beet  sugar 
are  less  readily  measured  because  of  wide  dif- 
ference in  reported  cost  of  production  in  dif- 
ferent mills.  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Com- 
pany, of  Colorado,  reports  an  average  cost 
of  3.76  cents  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
Owosso  Company,  in  Michigan,  reports  4.48 
cents  in  1 9 10.  A  California  concern  reports 
its  cost  as  2.7  cents.'  An  expert  statistician,  a 
specialist  in  beet  sugar,  estimates  the  cost  as 
averaging  3.67  cents  for  beet  sugar  ready  for 
the  market.  As  the  wholesale  price  of  refined 
sugar  has  averaged  a  little  less  than  4.9  cents 
for  the  last  ten  years,  it  would  appear  that 
the  profit  margin  of  the  beet  people  is  much 
wider  than  that  of  the  refiners  of  cane  sugar. 

On  a  basis  of  five-year  averages,  the  sugar 
consumption  of  the  United  States  for  the  last 
thirty  years  has  been  as  follows: 

Pounds  per 
Years  Tons  capita 

1883-1887 1,250,000  49.92 

1888-1892 1,629,000  58.53 

1893-1897 1,976,000  63.82 

1898-1902 2,248,000  66.08 

1903-1907 2,761,000  74.06 

♦1908-1913 3.329.000  81.07 

•1913  estimated 

Only  a  part  of  this,  estimated  at  about 
fifty-three  pounds  per  capita,  enters  directly 
into  the  household  economy  and,  as  far  as 
consumers  are  concerned,  only  that  part  of  it 
would  be  appreciably  affected  by  a  reduction 
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in  the  duty.  Candy,  condensed  milk,  sweet-  polariscope  is  more  scientific  and  accurate. 
ened  biscuit,  jams,  jellies,  canned  goods,  and  Seventy-five  degrees  by  that  test  means  75 
other  market  preparations  in  which  sugar  is  a  per  cent,  purity  for  the  raw  sugar,  a  grade  of 
more  or  less  important  ingredient,  would  sell  which  practically  none  is  imported.  Much 
at  no  lower  price  with  sugar  on  the  free  list  the  greater  part  of  our  imports  is  ninety-six 
than  they  do  now.  The  effect  of  reduction  degrees  by  polariscope  test,  or  96  per  cent, 
on  a  poimd  of  candy  or  biscuit,  on  a  can  of  in  purity.  Seventy-five  degrees  is  the  tariff 
condensed  milk,  or  a  glass  or  jar  of  preserves,  basis,  with  an  additional  diarge  of  thirty- 
is  so  inconsiderable  in  the  total  cost  that  no  five  one  thousandths  of  a  cent  for  each 
change  in  retail  prices  would  follow  change  in  degree  above  that.  On  that  basis,  the  tariff 
the  tariff.  rate  on  the  ninety-six  degree  sugars,  com- 

About  one-fifth  of  the  entire  world-output  monly  called  "centrifugals,"  is  1.685  cents  a 
of  sugar  is  required  to  supply  the  demand  in  pound.  Cuban  sugars,  imder  the  redprodty 
the  United  States,  now  approximately  3,500,-  treaty  of  December,  1903,  are  given  a  20  per 
000  tons,  or  a  little  less  than  8,000,000,000  cent,  reduction,  making  the  rate  on  ninety- 
pounds  annually.  This  represents  a  four-  six  degree  Cuban  centnfugals  1.348  cents  a 
fold  increase  in  a  generation.  It  may  also  be  poimd.  Few  other  sugars  are  now  in:^x>rted 
noted  that  present  prices  of  the  commodity  except  from  our  non-contiguous  territories, 
are  about  half  what  they  were  thirty-five  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines, 
years  ago.  It  is  true  that  a  part  of  this  enor-  and  all  of  those  enter  free  of  duty  subject 
mous  increase  in  consumption  is  attributable  only  to  a  limitation  of  Philippine  sugars  to 
to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  consumers,  the  free  entry  of  300,000  tons  a  year.  The 
but  while  the  estimated  44,000,000  people  in  sum  of  .337  of  a  cent  marks  the  advantage  of 
the  coimtry  in  1875  consumed  an  average  of  Cuban  sugar  over  that  of  Java,  Peru,  Santo 
forty^three  pounds  p)er  capita,  the  estimated  Domingo,  and  other  foreign  countries.  The 
96,000,000  of  the  present  time  consume  more  sum  of  1.685  cents  marks  the  advantage  of 
than  eighty-one  poimds.  Fortimately,  sugar  domestic  and  insular  producers  over  all  com- 
is  a  conunodity  that  can  be  produced  in  prac-  petition  except  that  of  Cuba,  in  which  the 
tically  limitless  quantity.  It  is  merely  a  domestic  and  insular  advantage  is  1.348 
question  of  demand  and  of  a  reasonable  profit  cents  a  poimd. 
on  its  production.    It  is  purely  a  product  of 

the  rain  and  the  simshine,  and  neither  the  the  dutch  standard  works  no  detrhcent 
cane  nor  the  beet,  as  far  as  their  sugar  con- 
tent is  concerned,  take  anything  from  the  soil  Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  Dutch 
in  which  they  are  grown.  By  continuous  Standard,  and  its  removal  is  urgently  de- 
planting,  the  soil  in  which  the  cane  and  the  manded  by  a  few  who  appear  not  to  imder- 
beet  are  grown  reaches  a  condition  known  to  stand  its  exact  place  and  influence.  The 
soil  chemists  as  "tired";  the  plant  gets  belief  of  such  seems  to  be  that  the  Dutch 
smaller  and  less  vigorous,  but  it  goes  on  Standard  prevents  the  distribution  of  a  sugar 
forming  sucrose  as  long  as  the  sim  shines  on  familiar  to  them  in  their  yoimger  days,  a 
it  and  the  rain  falls  on  it.  sweet,  soft,  yellowish  sugar,  cheaper  in  price 

than  the  white  granulated,  and  widely  used 

Cuba's  advantage  .  in  American  kitchens  forty  or  more  years  ago. 

The    belief    is    entirely    mistaken.      Those 

To  most  laymen,  the  tariff  on  sugar  is  a  sugars,  like  the  old-fashioned  New  Orleans 
mystery  which  they  have  neither  time  nor  and  Porto  Rico  molasses,  now  practically  out 
interest  to  imravel.  To  most  of  us,  the  para-  of  the  market,  were  the  product  of  a  method 
graph  in  the  tariff  law  reading,  "Sugars  not  of  making  sugar  that  has  been  almost  en- 
above  number  sixteen  Dutch  Standard  in  tirely  superseded  by  improved  devices  that 
color,  testing  by  the  polariscope  not  above  do  not  and  can  not  produce  either  such  sugar 
seventy-five  degrees,  ninety-five  one  hun-  or  the  old-time  molasses.  Neither  the  tariff, 
dredths  of  one  cent  per  pound''  and  so  forth,  nor  the  refiners,  nor  the  color  test  have  any- 
might  as  well  be  printed  in  Sanskrit.  It  thing  whatever  to  do  with  that  matter,  and 
means  nothing  to  the  uninitiated.  It  need  the  restoration  of  such  sugars  by  any  form  of 
not  be  explained  here  in  all  its  details.  Be-  legislation  is  utterly  impossible.  The  notion 
fore  the  polariscope  was  invented  as  a  means  that  the  removal  of  the  Dutch  Standard 
of  testing  the  quality  of  sugar,  a  color  test  would  bring  into  the  market  a  supjrfy  of 
was  used  for  that  purpose  and  purity  was  de-  usable  unrefined  sugar  at  low  prices  is  equally 
termined  by  a  set  of  color  standards.    The  fallacious.     Nothing  could  come  into  the 
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market  with  that  standard  removed  that  is  Russians  all  use  it.  It  is  coming  into  con- 
Dot  already  on  the  market  to  a  present  possi-  stantly  greater  use  in  this  ccTUntry.  From 
bfe  extent  of  about  1,200,000  tons  of  cane  the  73,000  tons  produced  in  1900,  the  domes- 
sugar  from  Louisiana,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  tic  output  of  beet  sugar  has  increased  to  an 
aitd  the  Philippines.  Half  a  dozen  refineries  estimated  625,000  tons  at  the  present  time, 
now  sell  an  unrefined  sugar  to  those  who  It  is  reported  that  $100,000,000  is  invested 
want  it,  at  prices  about  one  cent  a  pound  be-  in  the  business.  The  census  of  1909  shows 
low  the  price  of  refined.  Or,  wanting  it  in  364,000  acres  planted  in  sugar  beets  that 
quantities,  any  one  can  buy  ninety-six  degree  year,  or  nearly  600  square  miles.  The  value 
centrifugals  at  the  price  paid  by  the  refiners,  of  the  crop,  as  beets  for  sale  to  the  sugar 

There  is  no  refiner's  monopoly  of  such  im-  mills,  was  $20,000,000.  They  are  grown  in 
ports,  and  grocers  or  canners  or  shoemakers  twenty  different  States,  with  Colorado  lead- 
can  bid  against  the  refiners  just  as  the  refiners  ing  in  acreage  and  ton  production;  and  with 
bid  against  one  another  for  their  require-  Michigan  and  California  practically  tied 
mcnts.  On  my  table  as  I  write  this,  there  Ue  a  for  second  place, 
dozen  or  more  little  tin  boxes  containing  unre- 
fined sugar,  grading  from  a  yellow-brown  to  what  free  sugar  would  mean 
an  almost  white,  usable  sugar,  not  unwhole- 
some, cheaper  than  the  refined  granulated.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
The  prices  of  these  are  quoted  daily  in  some  present  tariff  rate  on  sugar  can  be  consider- 
of  the  conmierdal  papers,  and  anyone  can  ably  reduced  without  disaster  to  any  pro- 
buy  them.  The  fact  is  that  very  few  want  ducer  who  has  a  right  to  be  in  the  business, 
th^  The  demand  of  the  market,  to  the  that  is,  to  any  whose  business  does  not  de- 
ext^t  of  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  sugar  busi-  pend  absolutely  upon  an  exorbitant  tariff 
ness  of  the  coimtry,  is  for  the  dry,  white,  rate.  For  such,  being  injured,  the  commun- 
pure  sugar  the  price  of  which  is  within  the  ity  will  have  Uttle  concern.  That  some 
readi  of  the  poor  and  that  is  wanted  by  poor  would  be  injured  by  a  reasonable  reduction 
and  rich  alike.  The  Dutch  Standard  is  a  is  quite  certain.  A  reduction  in  price  must 
convenience  in  custom-house  processes,  per-  mean  some  curtailment  of  profit,  but  that 
haps  not  indispensable,  but  certainly  working  involves  a  loss  that  probably  all  could  re- 
Do  injury  whatever  to  consumers.  Moreover  cover  by  better  business  methods,  by  more 
it  does  serve  materially  to  exclude  from  the  eflScient  system  in  production.  Even  tJie  pro- 
market  sugar  that  is  high  in  color  and  low  in  ponents  of  free  sugar  admit  the  general  dis- 
sugar  content,  sugar  that  would  sell  at  lower  aster  to  American  interests  that  would  follow 
price  but  that  would,  because  of  its  inferior  the  success  of  their  efforts.  Figiu"es  of  cost 
quality,  require  a  10  or  20  per  cent,  greater  of  production  show  that  imder  such  condi- 
quantity^  to  afford  the  requisite  sweetness,  tions  most  of  the  cane  planters  of  Louisiana, 
Most  of  the  talk  about  the  Dutch  Standard  and  nearly  all  of  the  beet  industry,  would  be 
is  mere  twaddle.  wiped  out.    Much  of  the  industry  in  Porto 

Rico  and  in  Hawaii  woidd  be  destroyed  and 

extensive  use  of  beet  sugar  sales  to  those  islands  would  be  heavily  re- 
duced.   The  Cuban  reciprocity  treaty  woidd 

Another  notion  prevails  that  beet  sugar  is  be  annulled  and  sales  to  Cuba  greatly  cut 

inferior    to   cane   sugar,   and   some   house-  down.   In  competition  on  equal  terms,  Cuban 

keepers  believe  that  beet  sugar  cannot  be  sugars  would*  lose  a  large  but  uncertain  part 

used  for  jams,  jellies,  preserves,  etc.    All  this  of  their  market  in  this  coimtry,  and  the 

is  a  mistake.     Pure   sugar  is  pure  sugar  economic  state  of  the  island  under  such  con- 

whcther  obtained  from  cane,  beet,  or  saw-  ditions  would  almost  certainly  lead  to  polit- 

dust.    The  people  of  Eiu'ope  use  beet  sugar  ical  disorders.    The  present  revenue  to  the 

almost  exclusively,  and  France  and  England  Government,  from  the  duty  on  sugar,  is  about 

\£se  it  in  the  production  of  enormous  quanti-  $50,000,000  a  year.     If  the  whole,  or  any 

ties  of  jams,  jellies,  etc.,  for  domestic  con-  part,  of  this  is  taken  away,  a  like  sum  must 

sumption  and  for  export.    The  Germans  use  be  obtained  by  some  other  form  of  taxation. 

1,200,000  tons  or  more  yearly;   the  French,  It  is  true  that  a  sum  representing  at  least  a 

650,000  tons  or  more;  the  Austrians  600,000  part  of  the  duty  is  added  to  the  price  of  the 

to  650,000  tons;    and  the  British  people,  domestic   product,  and   that   sum  goes  to 

about  two-thirds  of  their  total  requirement  the  producers  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  in  the 

of  nearly  2,000,000  tons.    The  Dutch,  the  United  States  and  to  the  planters  in  Hawaii, 

Bdgians,  the  Danes,  Swedes,  Italians,  and  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  but  it  goes 
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to  maintain  a  vast  industry  and  serves  to  put  ary  to  compare  the  price  of  eighty-eight  de- 
the  United  States  on  an  almost  absolutely  in-  gree  raw  beet  sugar  in  Hamburg  with  one 
dependent  footing  in  respect  of  its  supply  of  hundred  degree  refined  granulated  here.  The 
one  of  its  most  important  foodstuffs.  The  average  retail  price  of  corresponding  sugar 
price  now  paid  for  the  benefit  received  is  ex-  in  France  and  in  Germany  is  a  fraction 
ceedingly  small.  higher  than  the  price  in  the  United  States. 

Comparison  of  retail  prices  in  this  and  in  Prices  in  Canada  are  practically  the  same  as 
other  countries  shows  that,  with  a  few  excep-  prices  here.  The  average  of  the  United 
tions,  sugar  is  cheap)er  in  the  United  States  States  being  5.7  cents,  the  average  of  all 
than  it  is  elsewhere.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  Europe  is  7.8  cents.  The  price  in  Russia  is 
Denmark,  Turkey,  Switzerland,  and  Bel-  above  seven  cents;  in  Sweden,  8  cents;  in 
gium,  prices  for  corresponding  grades  of  The  Netherlands,  8.7  cents;  in  Spain,  12 
sugar  are  a  fraction  of  a  cent  lower  than  they  cents;  and  in  Italy,  14  cents.  These,  of 
are  here.  From  data  gathered  by  American  course,  are  not  fixed  values  but  are  the  prices 
consuls,  it  appears  that  the  average  retail  given  at  the  time  of  an  American  quotation 
price  in  this  country  being  5.7  cents  the  of  5.7  cents. 

price  of  similar  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  The  tariff  on  sugar  is  an  issue  far  reaching 
and  in  Denmark  was  five  cents.  To  show  and  vastly  important.  It  should  not  be  de- 
the  higher  cost  in  this  coimtry,  it  is  custom-  termined  on  a  basis  of  mere  assertion. 


THE  NEW  BALKAN  DIPLOMACY: 
VENEZELOS  AND  DANEV 

BY  J.    IRVING   MAN  ATT 

[Mr.  Manatt,  who  was  present  at  some  of  the  sessions  of  the  recent  Balkan  peace  conference,  at  London, 
IS  a  well-known  authority  on  Balkan  affairs,  particularly  Greek.  He  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  personalities  he  sympathetically  sketches  below. — ^The  Editor] 

• 

THE  members  of  the  London-Balkan  peace  tion  carried  out  by  that  assembly.    He  pre- 

conference  presented  a  body  of  men  fit  sided  at  the  negotiations  for  an  armistice  at 

to  give  Europe  and  the  world  fresh  confidence  Tchatalja  and,  later,  put  himself  in   close 

in  the  future  of  the  Balkan  states.   If  the  war  touch  with  the  cabinets  of  Bucharest,  Vienna, 

demonstrated  their  fighting  strength,  with  all  and  Paris.    He  has  thus,  perhaps,  a. more  im- 

the  national  uplift  and  progress  that  implies,  mediate  grip  on  the  whole  situation  than  any 

the  men  they  sent  to  London  show  that  in  other  man  in  the  conference,  imless  it  were 

statecraft  they  have  ample  resources  for  the  the  head  of  the  Turkish  mission,  the  astute 

constructive  work  of  peace.     Two  men  at  and  amiable  Reshad  Pasha  who  has  repre- 

least  in  the  Balkan  delegations  measured  up  sen  ted  the  Porte  at  Sofia,  Bucharest,  Vienna, 

to  the  highest  European  standards.    I  refer  and  Rome,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  nego- 

to  the  Greek  Premier,  M.  Venezelos,  and  Dr.  tiating  the  Turco-Italian  Peace  at  Ouchy — a 

Danev,  the  head  of  the  Bulgarian  mission.  peace  followed  immediately  by  the  Porte's 

Dr.  Danev  has  the  prestige  of  representing  declaration  of  war  against  the  allies.    These 

the  foremost  Balkan  state,  the  one  that  stood  two  champions  measured  swords  more  than 

the  brunt  of  the  war  and  won  its  chief  laurels,  once  in  the  conference.    In  downright  astute- 

But  he  requires  no  adventitious  circumstance  ness   they  are  a  well-matched  pair.     The 

to  give  him  standing  among  European  states-  Bulgarian  had  the  advantage  of  position  and 

men.    Entering  high  public  life  less  than  ten  won  every  trick.     He  is  an  engaging  per- 

years  ago,  he  has  been  successively  Minister  sonality,   very  democratic  and  likeable,    a 

of  Foreign  Affairs,  Prime  Minister,  Professor  practical  idealist,  a  Balkan  statesman  and 

of  International  Law  at  Sofia,  Member  of  the  patriot,  but  a  far-sighted  Eiu^pean  as  well. 

Hague  Court  of  Arbitration,   and  is  now  If  a  great  federal  power  is  to  rise  in  the 

President  of  the  Grand  Sobranje  and  largely  Balkans  and  give  a  new  balance  to  Europe, 

re^)onsible  for  the  revision  of  the  constitu-  he  is  sure  to  play  a  yet  greater  part  in  history. 
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The  central  figure  in  the  conference  was,  hour  he  received  me  at  once  most  cordiaUy 
after  all,  a  Greek.  Since  the  fall  of  Tricoupis  and  when  I  took  leave  he  insisted  upon  help- 
— which  gave  occasion  for  my  study  of  "The  ing  me  on  with  my  overcoat.  I  have  known 
Uving  Greek:  His  Politics  and  Progress"  in  prime  ministers  at  Washington  as  well  as  at 
this  Review  nearly  twenty  years  ago — ^no  Athens  who  did  not  always  do  that.  His 
statesman  of  the  first  rank  had  risen  in  Greece  speeches  are  models  of  English, 
ontil  Eleutherios  Venezelos  was  invited  to  In  this  simple,  kindly  man  Plutarch  would 
Athens,  just  three  years  ago,  to  steer  the  have  recognized  a  character  after  his  own 
country  through  the  politico-military  crisis  heart  and  old  Greece  in  her  best  days  hardly 
then  at  an  acute  stage.  It  was  not  the  first  knew  a  better.  And  his  career  has  had  much 
time  Greece  had  call»l  on  Crete  for  succor  in  of  the  heroic  in  the  andent  sense.  At  an 
distress.  Witness  the  old  story  of  Epimen-  early  age  (he  is  still  on  the  sunny  side  of 
ides  and  the  plague.  She  did  not  call  in  vain,  fifty)  he  threw  himself  into  the  desperate 
The  purgation  was  effected;  and  when  a  Na-  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  Crete.  Dr.  Dil- 
tiooal  Assembly  was  chosen  to  revise  the  Ion  tells  of  traveling  over  the  island  in  1897, 
Hellenic  constitution,  M.  Venezelos  headed  "disguised  as  a  rebel  monk,  in  the  company  of 
the  poll  in  Attica,  and  on  his  return  from  M.  Venezelos,  who  was  then  the  soul  of  the 
Crete  was  acclaimed  leader  of  the  reform  insurrection."  When  the  war-ships  of  the 
party  and  made  president  of  the  assembly,  powers  were  bombarding  Canea,  he  held  a 
On  the  fall  of  the  Dragoumis  cabinet  later  in  fortress  there  with  a  band  of  his  friends.  He 
the  year  this  Cretan  stranger  became  Prime  was  Councillor  to  Prince  George  as  High 
Minister  and  has  since  devoted  all  his  ener-  Commissioner  for  two  years;  and  Minister  of 
pes  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  country.  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  island  government  of 
He  has  carried  through  a  radical  reform  of  the  1899,  when  I  visited  Crete,  at  the  very  mo- 
army  and  navy  and  greatly  improved  the  ment  of  the  declaration  of  imion  with  Greece, 
finances  of  the  kingdom..  By  that  time  he  had  become  the  recognized 

In  the  meantime,  he  was  studying  the  leader  of  the  National  cause  in  the  island; 
game.  He  had  the  Ottoman  situation  by  and  he  continued  to  direct  the  government  of 
heart.  He  accurately  foresaw  the  disastrous  Crete  until  summoned  to  a  larger  leadership 
failure  of  the  Yoimg  Turk  and  the  utter  de-  at  Athens  in  1909. 

moralization,  military  and  political,  he  was  It  was  the  great  good  fortune  of  Greece  to 
to  entail  upon  the  empire.  He  invited  the  have  him  as  her  spokesman  in  the  conference. 
French  General  Eydoux  to  do  for  the  Greek  As  Premier  he  has  a  imique  status  and  his  voice 
anny  what  the  German  von  der  Goltz  had  is  the  voice  of  Greece — with  no  referendiun! 
accomplished  for  the  Turkish;  and,  as  the  His  coming  to  London  at  all  was  of  a  piece 
sequel  shows,  the  Frenchman  improved  upon  with  his  whole  career.  Greece  was  the  last  to 
the  German.  He  knew  that  men  and  arms  name  her  delegates;  and  then,  when  all  the 
arc  not  all  of  the  sinews  of  war,  and  he  man-  rest  had  shown  their  hands,  he  quietly  an- 
aged  to  lay  by  a  considerable  war  fund.  noimced  that  he  would  go  himself!    But  he 

Meanwhile,  he  had  use  for  all  his  tact  and  picked  his  colleagues  with  a  keen  eye  to  the 
firmness  in  holding  in  the  impatient  Greeks,  work  in  hand.  First  among  them  was  M. 
When  his  own  Cretan  compatriots  were  Gennadios,  the  most  seasoned  diplomat  in 
damoring  for  annexation,  in  spite  of  the  the  Greek  service  and  long  time  Minister  to 
Porte  and  the  powers,  and  their  delegates,  England,  where  his  own  qualities  and  his 
threatened  to  take  their  seats  in  the  Boule,  English  marriage  have  secured  him  a  very 
«  et  armisj  he  simply  sent  them  about  their  high  social  position.  With  him  stood  the 
business  or  had  them  deported.  But,  when  young  Greek  Minister  to  Vienna,  M.  George 
the  psychological  moment  came,  heralded  by  von  Streit,  grandson  of  a  German  who  set- 
thc  Albanian  rising  and  brought  nigh  in  op-  tied  in  Greece,  a  son  of  the  Director  of  the 
portunity  by  the  Tiwco-Italian  War,  no  man  National  Bank  and  for  a  time  Minister  of 
did  more  to  bring  about  the  Balkan  alliance  Finance.  M.  von  Streit  is  a  trained  jtuist 
or  to  plan  the  masterly  campaign  against  the  and  went  from  the  chair  of  International  Law 
common  «iemy.  The  Bulgarian  Premier  has  at  Athens  to  his  present  post.  The  other 
credited  him  as  ^' the  prime  mover  in  the  Bal-  delegate,  M.  Skouloudis,  is  a  Chiote  and  a 
kan  oiterprise"  and  King  Ferdinand  has  banker,  settled  in  Athens,  who  has  repeatedly 
ascribed  their  success  in  arms  to  "Bulgarian  served  in  the  Boule  and,  as  Minister  of 
pluck  and  Greek  brains."  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Ralli  cabinet  of  1897, 

He  is  among  the  simplest  great  men  I  have  used  his  great  ability  to  mitigate  the  terms 
ever  met.    When  I  called  upon  him  at  a  busy  imposed  by  the  victorious  Turk. 
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AMONG  the  economic  discussions  in  the  belief  that  a  fiscal  valuation  of  railroads 
North  American  Review  the  place  of  should  be  made  and  the  rates  adjusted  ac- 
precedence  is  given  to  "Rational  Tariff  Re-  cordingly  is  responsible,  in  great  p>axt,  for 
vision,"  by  Amos  K.  Fiske.  Mr.  Fiske  admits  the  present  impromising  state  of  railway 
the  difficulty  that  will  be  encountered  in  any  credit.  In  his  view  the  facts  of  the  situation 
attempt  to  undo  the  teachings  of  several  need  only  to  be  known  to  bring  about  a  re- 
generations, but  contends  that  for  the  people  storation  of  railway  securities  to  the  high 
as  a  whole  it  would  be  a  substantial  advan-  favor  that  they  formerly  enjoyed, 
tage  to  adjust  the  tariff  upon  a  basis  which  Mr.  Albert  Fink  devotes  the  second  of  his 
woidd  yield  the  needed  revenue  at  the  least  articles  on  "Trust  Regulation"  to  the  ques- 
cost  for  collection,  with  the  least  interference  tion  of  a  commodity  court,  or  conunission. 
with  the  natural  course  of  industry  and  trade  He  concludes  that  the  suggestion  of  such 
in  the  country,  and  with  the  smallest  re-  a  court  or  conmiission,  with  the  jurisdiction 
striction  upon  conmierce  with  other  nations,  and  powers  proposed,  is  not  only  unneces- 
This,  of  course,  cannot  be  done  suddenly  sary,  but  utterly  impracticable  except  with 
without  disastrous  results.  It  must  be  done  such  fimdamental  changes  and  modifications 
carefully  and  by  gradual  process.  Although  of  commercial  intercourse  as  would  meet  the 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  non-partisan  treat-  approval  of  no  one. 

ment  of  such  questions  of  public  policy,  Mr.  In    his    "What   is    Socialism?"    Mr.    A. 

Fiske  suggests  that  if  this  task  is  to  be  Maurice  Low  sets  forth  the  condition  of  the 

achieved  safely  and  within  a  reasonable  period,  workingman,  as  he  conceives  it,  if  the  State 

either  those  who  favor  a  well-defined  policy  should  employ  all  labor.     His  argument  is 

must  align  themselves  with  a  party  pledged  that  socialism  would  destroy  all  individual 

to  carry  it  out  and  must  adhere  to  it,  or  those  incentive  and  that  when  that  is  removed  men 

in  favor  of  such  a  policy  must  \mite  regard-  will  be  content  merely  to  earn  their  daily 

less  of  party  lines  which  may  di\ide  them  subsistence, 

with  reference  to  other  issues.  A  former  official  of  the  Chinese  govem- 

An  enthusiastic  accoimt  of  "Grain-Grow-  ment,  Mr.  Ching-chun  Wang,  a  Yale  gradu- 
ing  and  Canadian  Expansion,"  is  contributed  ate  of  the  class  of  1908,  writes  on  "China's 
by  Edward  Porritt.  He  declares  that  the  Revolution  and  Its  Effects."  As  he  sees  it, 
inmugration  which,  since  1906,  has  been  the  Chinese  people  have  shown  their  ability 
pouring  into  western  Canada,  has  never  be-  to  \mite  and  achieve  just  ends  in  a  sane  and 
fore  been  equalled  either  in  the  old  or  the  systematic  manner,  even  imder  great  excite- 
new  world,  in  respect  to  activity  in  bringing  ment. 

new  lands  under  cidtivation,  and  in  general  Other  important  articles  in  this  nimiber  are 

industrial  expansion.    He  points  to  the  fact  "Psychology    and    the    Navy,"    by    Hugo 

that  nearly  20,000  men  were  at  work  on  rail-  Miinsterberg;    "The  Quality  of  MarveU's 

road  construction  in  the  western  pro\inces  Poetry,"  by  Francis  Bickley;   and  "Phillips 

of  Canada  during  the  whole  season  of  191 2.  Brooks  and  German  Preaching,"  by  Francis 

It  k  predicted  that  no  sooner  will  the  new  G.  Peabody. 

lines  be  completed  and  connected  from  coast  In  the  Forum  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  ex- 

to  coast  than  the  companies  will  be  compelled  poses  the  futility  of  what  he  calls   "The 

to  follow  the  example  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Taboo  in  Politics,"  that  is,  a  merely  negative 

and  begin  at  once  to  double-track  their  lines  law.    His  point  is  that  this  kind  of  law  k 

from  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies  to  the  Great  inevitably  a  failure  because  it  ignores  the 

Lakes.  truth  that  the  impulses,  cravings,  and  wants 

Mr.  Franklin  Escher  asks  the  question,  of  men  must  be  employed;  you  can  employ 

How  can  confidence   in    railway   securities  them  well  or  ill,  but  you  must  employ  them, 

be  restored?   Hk  suggestion  is  that  the  public  "The  group  of  reformers  lounging"  at  a  club 

at  present  is  under  a  misapprehension  con-  cannot,  dare  not,  decide  to  close  up  another 

ceming  freight  rates,  and  that  the  prevalent  man*s  club  because  it  is  called  a  saloon. 

544 
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Unless  the  reformer  can  invent  something  If  he  is  to  stay  in  his  own  railroad  car  he  is 

which  substitutes  attractive  virtues  for  at-  entitled  to  decent  service  and  this  he  often 

tractive  vices  he  will  fail.    He  will  fail  be-  fails  to  get.  If  he  is  expected  to  live  in  his 

cause  human  nature  abhors  a  vacuum  created  own  section  of  the  city  he  is  entitled  to  more 

by  the  taboo."  ^  consideration  as  a  citizen  and  taxpayer  than 

Under  the  title  of   "Empty  Churches,"  he  conmionly  receives. 

Cosmo  Hamilton  discusses  one  phase  of  the  There  are  essays  in  this  number  by  George 

religious   question  in  England.     The  chief  Bourne   on    "Our    Primitive    Knowledge;" 

cause  of  this  situation  he  finds  in  the  fact  on  "The  Higher  Criticism  of  Karl  Marx," 

that  the  majority  of  the  clergy  of  to-day  are  by  L.  L.  Bernard;   and  on  "William  Dean 

ill-adapted  to  the  work  that  lies  before  them.  HoweUs,"  by  W.  B.  Trites. 

"The  Man-Made  Woman  of  Japan,"  by  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  and 
Marian  Cox,  is  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy ^  boUi  pub- 
place  held  by  woman  in  the  Japanese  na-  lished  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  have 
donal  economy,  and  her  prospects  for  the  articles  addressed  particularly  to  the  teachers 
immediate  future.  The  more  deplorable  of  sociology  and  economics  in  the  collies  and 
features  of  woman's  degradation  in  Japan  imiversities  of  the  country.  The  e<5tor  of 
can  hardly  be  reformed  by  any  system  of  the  Journal  of  Sociology y  Prof.  Albion  W. 
morality  that  is  likely  to  be  devised  by  Jap-  Small,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  opens 
anese  leaders  in  an  attempt  to  create  new  the  January  number  of  his  periodical  with 
standards  and  new  family  life.  a  suggestive  article  on  "  The  Present  Outlook 

"  A  Southerner's  Candid  View  of  the  Negro  of  Social  Science."   This  is  followed  by  a  more 

Problem,"  is  presented  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Miller,  technical  discussion  of  "Social  Values,"  by 

Mr.  Miller  holds  that  it  was  necessary  for  Edward  C.  Hayes,  of  the  University  of  lUi- 

the  South  to  disfranchise  the  negro,  that  it  nois.   An  illustrated  description  of  two  Italian 

was  a  crime  to  give  him  the  ballot  before  he  districts  in  the  dty  of  Chicago  with  special 

was  prepared  for  it,  but  that  it  is  equally  reference  to  housing  conditions  is  contributed 

a  crime  to  deny  it  to  him  when  he  prepares  by  Grace  Peloubet  Norton,  of  the  Chicago 

himself  to  vote  intelligently .   As  to  education.  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.     Mx. 

he  believes  that  on  the  whole  the  South  has  Henry  Fairchild,  of  Yale,  writes  on  Uie  pres- 

done  well  by  the  education  of  the  negro,  but  ent  methods  of  preventing  cruelty  to  children, 

blames  all  the  Southern  States  for  not  making  There  are  two  historical  articles  of  general 

adequate  provision  for  the  training  of  negro  interest  in  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy — 

teachers.    He  makes  no  attempt  to  extenuate  "Some  Economic  Aspects  of  Inunigration 

the  lynching  evil,  and  as  to  the  lines  of  social  Before    1870,"    by  Thomas   W.    Page    and 

deavage,  Mr.  Miller  argues  that  if  the  negro  "Early  Canal  Traffic  and  Railroad  Compe- 

must  have  his  own  colleges  he  is  entitled  tition  in  Ohio,"  by  Ernest  L.  Bogart.'    The 

to  a  fair  share  of  the  State's  contribution  to  other  articles  in  this  number  have  to  do  with 

collegiate  education,  and  this  he  has  not  had.  economic  courses  in  colleges  and  imiversities. 


THE  POPULAR  MAGAZINES 

THE  March  Atlantic  opens  with  an  appre-  I  press  the  point  because  it  will  be  found,  I 

dation  of  President  Wilson  from  the  pen  ^^""^^  ^  ^lY  *^  .^J-  Wilson's  whole  career     From 

^«T?    c  >»  ^u 4.    •    I.'    •  1.     J   ^  boyhood  his  mind  was  scholarly,  but  while  his 

of    E.  S.,  who  conuwentsm  his  introductory  childhood's  friends  were  bent  on  growing  up  to 

paragraphs  on  the  charge  that  Mr.  Wilson  be  carpenters  or  generalissimos,  this  boy  dreamed 

is  ambitious.     "E.  S,"  does  not  resent  the  steadily  of  a  political  career.    From  the  first  print- 

aUegation,  yet,  he  asks,  why  should  we  be  Jn«-Press  he  ever  owned  or  borrowed  he  struck  off 

t     ?__../    1   .                 f ' ,    /          ..  ,         ,..  his   cards,      Thomas   Woodrow   Wilson,    United 

hypercnucal,m  men,  of  that  essenUal  quality  States  Senator  from  Virginia,"  and  when  the  pro- 

we  so  ardently  instill  mto  our  boys?    It  is  prieties  of  advancing  years  constrained  him  to 

not   ambition   itself    that    is    objectionable,  a  more  impersonal  expression  of  his  ambition,  he 

according  to  "  E.  S."  but  what  Ues  behind  it,  continually  wrote  and  taught  that  he  was  the  most 

^^1 i7   ..• 1          -         1.       «...         .   ,  sagacious  scholar  who  oftenest  left  his  study  for 

and,  as  his  cntics  do  not  r^hze      it  is  not  to  ^he  market-place,  and  that  the  wisest  politician 

possess,  but  to  become,  that  has  been  Mr.  was  he  whose  hours  werp  oftenest  passed  in  stu- 

Wilson's  dearest  hope.    To  him,  his  election  dious  places. 

b  the  symbol  that  the  scholar  has  attained  Francis  E.  Leupp  gives  graceful  utterance 

his  lai^est  opportunity  ".  to  the  swan  song  of  the  Republican  party. 
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"The  passing  of  a  dynasty"  he  aptly  calls  it.  question  of  fraternities  in  women's  colleges. 
Noting  the  fact  that  with  two  brief  intemip-  Three  of  these  college  authorities  are  dis- 
tions,  the  Republican  party  has  maintained  tinctly  opposed  to  fraternities,  while  the 
its  supremacy  for  fifty-two  years, — ^a  period  other  three  believe  that  in  spite  of  their  evils, 
that  has  "compassed  two  actual  and  several  they  meet  a  real  demand  and  may  be  made 
potential  wars;  the  liberating  of  four  million  to  serve  a  useful  purpose, 
bondmen;  the  opening  of  an  inland  empire  to  Mr.  John  Langdon  Kaine  describes  "Lin- 
development  and  home  building;  the  estab-  coin  as  a  Boy  Knew  Him,"  more  than  half  a 
lishment  of  domestic  industries  on  a  scale  of  century  ago,  and  the  statement  of  an  eye 
which  preceding  generations  never  dreamed;  witness  of  Lincoln's  assassination  is  now  for 
the  crystalization  of  a  imion  of  mutually  the  first  time  published, 
jealous  States  into  a  superb  national  imit,  In  Harper^s  for  February  explorer  Stefins- 
the  master  force  of  a  whole  hemisphere;  son  continues  his  account  of  his  researches 
the  elevation  of  the  government's  credit  in  the  Arctic.  A  few  of  the  recent*  triumphs 
from  perhaps  the  poorest  to  the  proudest  of  industrial  research  are  enumerated  by 
place  on  the  international  scale,"  Mr.  Leupp  Dr.  Robert  K.  Duncan.  Professor  Thomas 
points  out  that  in  every  one  of  these  changes  R.  Lounsbury  comments  on  "Scotticisms 
the  Republican  party  has  been  the  party  of  and  Americanisms."  Charles  H.  Caffin  de- 
advance,  scribes  "Some  Titians  of  the  Prado."     An 

President  Theodore  A.  Vail,  of  the  Ameri-  Indian  travel  article,  beautifully  illustrated, 
can  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  is  contributed  by  F.  B.  R.  Hellems.  We  quote 
gives  an  interesting  discussion  of  what  he  at  some  length  on  page  347  of  this  Review 
believes  to  be  the  proper  solution  of  the  tele-  from  Mr.  Robert  W.  Brufere's  article  on  "A 
phone  service.  Judging  from  experience,  his  Cure  for  Civic  Myopia." 
unqualified  conclusion  is  that  the  present  Scribner^s  for  February  presents  a  series 
method  of  private  management  and  owner-  of  entertaining  articles  having  to  do  with  the 
ship,  "subordinated  to  public  interests  and  motor  car, — "Discovering  America  by  Mo» 
under  rational  control  and  regulation  by  tor,"  by  Ralph  D.  Paine;  "The  Automobile 
national,  State,  or  municipal  bodies,"  is  the  and  its  Mission,"  by  Herbert  Ladd  Towie; 
best  method.  "The    Pyrenees    Route,"    by    Charles    W. 

In  the  mid- winter  number  of  the  Century,  Freeston;  and  last  but  by  no  means  least, 
James  Davenport  Whelpley  writes  informingly  "Steam-Coach  Days,"  by  Theodore  M.  R. 
on  "Japan's  Commercial  Crisis."  He  con-  von  K^ler,  with  illustrations  in  color.  In  his 
eludes  that  until  industrial  Japan  is  com-  seriesof  articles  on  Germany  and  the  Germans 
pletely  modernized  there  will  continue  to  from  an  American  point  of  view,  Price  Collier 
be  a  large  and  important  trade  for  American  treats,  in  this  number,  of  the  city  of  Berlin. 
manufactiu'ers  of  machinery.  So  far  as  Secretary  Bishop  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Japanese  competition  in  the  higher  civilized  ConMnission  gives  a  good  account  of  the 
countries  is  concerned,  western  {peoples  need  sanitation  of  the  isthmus, 
have  no  fears,  but  if  America  or  any  other  These  are  a  few  of  the  important  features 
western  nation  wants  trade  in  other  countries  in  other  February  issues:  In  the  American, 
of  the  Far  East,  in  such  products  as  Japan  Allan  Pinkerton's  unpublished  story  of  the 
produces,  it  will  require  hard  work  to  get  first  attempt  on  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln; 
and  hold  it.  Brand  Whitlock's  autobiography;    "Experi- 

The  progress  made  by  Alaska  in  the  past  ences  of  an  Airman,"  by  Augustus  Post,  and 
forty-five  years  as  a  territory  of  the  United  "Sarah  Bernhardt,"  by  Robert  Grau;  in 
States  is  related  in  some  detail  by  Alfred  -EveryftoJy'^  "Taking  thg  Waters,"  by  Woods 
Holman.  His  conclusion  is  that  with  Alaska  Hutchinson,  and  "The  Honorable,  the  Elect- 
the  United  States  is  and  may  remain  master  ors,"  by  Frederic  J.  Haskin;  in  Munsey's 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  the  other  hand,  "Leaders  of  A  New  Congress,"  by  Judson 
Japan,  with  Alaska,  will  be  its  master.  There-  C.  Welliver;  "The  Advance  of  Siu'gery,"  by 
fore,  if  Alaska  is  to  remain  American  territory  Isaac  F.  Marcosson;  "The  Kaiser  As  He 
under  any  condition  which  may  arise,  we  Is,"  by  "Baron  von  Dewitz;"  "The  Com- 
must  have  a  defensive  policy  and  defensive  ing  of  the  Parcel  Post,"  by  Hugh  Thompson, 
forces  to  maintain  such  a  policy.  and  in  Pearson's  an  article  by  Mrs.  Caroline 

The  presidents  of  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Mount  Bartlett  Crane  showing  that  our  national 
Holyoke,  and  BrynMawr,  the  dean  of  Barnard  meat  inspection  laws  work  to  the  advantage 
College  and  the  dean  of  women  of  the  Uni-  of  foreign  nations  rather  than  to  that  of  the 
versity  of  Chicago,  give  their  views  on  the  American  people  who  live  at  home. 
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LIGHT   ON  THE  GOVERNMENT  BUSINESS 

*'  A  CURE  for  Civic  Myopia/'  is  the  title  press,  which,  in  response  to  his  demand,  purveys 

A  of  an  enlightening  arUcle  in  Harper's,  ''""^^^  ^"^  S°^»P  »"«^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

from  the  pen  of  Robert  W.  Brufere,  one  of  the  We  are  a  business  people,  says  Mr.  Brufere, 

experts  long  associated  with  the  New  York  and  we  glory  in  our  business  success,  but  how 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  and  other  far  do  we  apply  our  business  intelligence  to 

like  institutions.    The  purpose  of  the  article  that  most  vast  of  all  business  establishments, 

is  to  exhibit  some  of  the  wasteful  financiering  the  federal  government?    To  make  his  point 

methods  under  which  the  government  at  more  clear,  Mr.  Bru^re  introduces  a  charac- 

Washington  is  conducted.  teristic  fragment  of  the  testimony  taken  by 

Mr.  Bruere  b^ins  with  an  allusion  to  the  the  sub-conunittee  of  the  House  Committee 

OHmnon  American  boast  that  oiu"  govern-  on  Appropriations,  in  May,  191 2,  to  ascer- 

ment  is  one  of  laws  and  not  of  men,  of  policies  tain  the  wisdom  of  continuing  public  support 

rather  than  of  personalities.    We  have  long  to  the  President's  Commission  on  Economy 

been  m  the  habit  of  saying,  and  most  of  us  and  EflSdency.    It  was  brought  out  in  the 

have  at  last  come  to  believe,  that  we  are  course  of  the  hearings  held  by   this  sub- 

dcvdoping  an  intelligent  citizenship,  that  our  committee  that  it  is  impossible  at  any  time 

perennial  political  campaigns  are  reaUy  cam-  to  learn  what  are  the  current  liabilities  of  the 

paigns  of  education,  and  we  are  in  the  habit  United  States  Government,  and  Mr.  Cleve- 

of  justifying  our  muck-raking  investigations,  land,  Uie  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

whether  mimidpal.  State,  or  national,  on  the  Economy  and  Efl5dency,  practically  asserted 

ground  that  they  have  an  educational  value,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Secretary  of  the 

Yet  Mr.  Brufcre  is  bold  enough  and  frank  Treasury  to  mform  himself,  or  the  President, 

enough  to  admit  that  this  very  self-compla-  or  Congress,  or  anybody  else,  about  what  is 

cency  on  our  part  has  betrayed  us.    Over  the  current  finandal  condition  of  the  govern- 

against   this   prevailing   confidence   in   our  ment  of  the  United  States, 

national  capadty  for  self-government,  Mr.  As  for  business  methods,  the  commission 

Bniire  sets  this  startling  array  of  facts  that  found  that  "the  government  is  ndther  coher- 

fonn  a  chapter  in  our  recent  national  history:  ent  as  a  business  organization,  nor  effident  as 

„  ,      ,                                               -    _     .  an  instrument  of  public  welfare,  through  lack 

BeforeJanuar\-,  1912,  noone,  noteventhePresi-  ^f  ^x^,j»   „|.«  ^  A^a  .^i^.^^:,^^  :/«  c^^Al^r,  «..« 

dent  himilf,  knew,  or  had  any  means  of  knowine,  ?f  coordmation  and  planning  its  services  are 

precisely  what  the  federal  government  was.    Up  m  a  peremiial  state  of  partial  demoralization; 

to  that  time  not  so  much  as  a  study  had  ever  been  departments,  divisions,  bureaus,  that  should 

made  of  the  vast  federal  agglomeration  as  a  whole,  be  bound  together  by  a  common  purpose  and 

Its  properties  and  multifanous  activities  had  never  ^  ^^«„^:^„„  ^.^:^«.  ^(  l^x««*«4.:^^  i^  ♦!;«  ..^^ki:^ 

90  mu<!h  as  been  listed;   no  description  had  ever  ?  consaous  spint  of  co6peraUon  m  the  pubhc 

been  made  of  the  agencies  through  which  these  mterest,  are  scattered,  mutually  ignorant  of 

aaivities  were  hypothetically  performed.    In  Jan-  one  another's  activities  and  equipment,  often 

jary.  1912,  Congress  published  a  survey  of  the  hostile,    therefore,    and   at    cross   purposes. 

'&^^^^^]r^y^cZ!^^oiT^^:y  A-d  bfca^  of  this  vast  planlessness,  mU- 

and  Efficiency  into  the  hitherto  uncharted  seas  of  hons  of  public  money  run  to  waste." 

the  federal  administrative  domain.    The  facts  of  Mr.  Bruere  again  finds  an  illustration  of 

thk  survey  would  be  incredible  from  any  but  the  hjs  argument  in  the  Treasury  Department: 

Mghest  authority.  ^                                              .    . 

After  a  hundred  years  of  self-government,  it  There,  of  all  places,  the  Commission  on  Econ- 
r«)uired  a  special  investigation  of  a  special  com-  omy  and  Efficiency  found  eighteen  distinct  book- 
loisnoQ  to  reveal  even  to  the  officers  of  government  keeping  bureaus,  operating  eighteen  distinct  sys- 
precisely    what    the    federal    government    was!  tems  of  accounting,  running  afi  the  way  from  cas- 
nliile  our  schools  and  colleges  learnedly  expounded  ual  memoranda  in  pencil  on  loose  slips  of  paper  to  a 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  tripartite  bewilderingly    complicated     scheme    of    records 
divisioQ  of  federal  authority  under  the  Constitu-  grown  like  a  coral  reef  by  planless  grafting  of'proc- 
tion,  while  our  newspapers  entertained  their  read-  ess  on  process.     The  same  incoherence  riddles  the 
w»  with   cockpit    gossip    of    inter-departmental  entire  administrative  agglomeration.     No  attempt 
Kaodals  and  the  personal  foibles  of  candidates  and  is  made  to  relate  federal  expenditure  to  income,  or 
bosses,  the  complacent  voter  went  to  the  polls  and  income  to  proposed  expenditure;   no  means  is  pro- 
took  merit  to  himself  for  dropping  a  scratched  vided  for  testing  the  efficiency  of  expenditures  by 
paper  into  the  slit  of  a  box,  that  for  all  he  knew  a  tally  of  work  accomplished. 
°^tllt  just  as  well  have  been  the  lid  of  a  furnace.  What  wonder  that  during  the  past  eighty  years 
n  our  government  is  in  confusion,  our  public  busi-  Congress  has  found  it  necessary  to  conduct  more 
^^^  shot  through  and  overgrown  with  inefficiency,  than  a  hundred  {special  investigations  to  diyrover 
^wmption,  and  graft,  who  is  responsible  but  the  facts  concerning  service  activities  which,  under  any 
^^xMacent,  self-satisfied  citizen  and  his  public-  reasonable  system  of  record  and  reporting,  should 
•cliool  system  and  his  newspaper  and  magazine  have  been  currently  available.     And   unhappily 
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even  these  investigations  have,  practically  without  cabinet  shall  each  year  prepare  a  budgetary 

exception,    been   piecemeal   and   flash-in-the^pan  program,  taking  the  form  of  a  detailed  state- 

aflFairs.     They  have  never  been  undertaken  with  a  F*^5*'^>  wwwxiig  c^^  *v#x*ix  wi  a,  vx^i^ouc^         _, 

view  to  a  carefully  considered  plan  of  administra-  ^^^^  ^f  proposed  expenditures,  SO  arranged 

tive  reorganization.    Too  often,  as  in  the  recent  that  Congress  may  approve  or  reject  them 

poking  about  into  the  affairs  of  the  Bureau  of  item  by  item.     But  even  with  a  budget,  Mr. 

Chemistry  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  they  g^ufere  does  not  beUeve  it  possible  to  have 

have  grown  out  of  internal  dissensions  and  scan-  a-  *     .                      ^     i^-i    i.     u    •     i         -^^ 

dais,  and  have  been  abandoned  when  spectacular  effiaent  government  while  techmcal  positions 

publicity  had  exhausted  public  interest.  Their  are  filled  by  spoilsmen  instead  of  by  non- 
general  effect  has  been  to  muddle  the  public  mind  political  experts.  The  commission  recom- 
with  irrelevancies  and  to  overcast  the  darkness  of  j^ends  that  aU  technical  positions  whatsoever 
an  already  benighted  citizenship.  i.  n  u    iiii  j               j      !I    ^     r         vi:     -.• 

•^        *  shall  be  filled,  upon  due  test  of  qualification, 

One  of  the  chief  recommendations  of  the  by  the  President  alone,  that  appointment 

commission,  in  which,  of  course,  Mr.  Bruere  shall  be  without  term,  and  that  removal  shall 

concurs,  is  the  restoration  of  the  budgetary  follow   only   upon  proof  of  incompetence, 

function  to  the  executive.    In  other  words.  Thus  the  entire  civil  staff  would  be  reorgan- 

the  proposition  is  that  the  President  and  his  ized  with  a  view  solely  to  efficient  service. 


THE  FARMER  AND   CREDIT 

TN  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February  ex-  sonable  rate  of  interest  and  to  submit  to  bur- 
■■■  Gov.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  of  Ohio,  dis-  densome  conditions. 

cusses  the  serious  lack  of  financial  institu-  In  the  case  of  the  mortgage-loan  companies 
tions  in  this  country  suited  to  supplying  of  foreign  countries,  their  obligations  sell  on  a 
farmers  with  funds.  He  declares  that  in  this  basis  as  favorable  as  that  of  bonds  of  the  most 
respect  the  United  States  is  the  most  back-  successful  railroad  and  industrial  corpora- 
ward  of  any  of  the  important  nations  of  the  tions.  In  Mr.  Herrick's  opinion,  the  farmers 
world  and  ascribes  to  this  backwardness  the  of  the  United  States  have  as  good  claim  to 
prime  reason  why  this  country  is  so  far  be-  cheap  money  as  have  railroad  and  industrial 
hind  many  other  countries  in  the  production  corporations,  because  farm  land  constitutes 
of  food  stuffs  per  acre.  In  the  European  as  good  security  as  a  railroad  or  a  factory, 
countries  farmers  can  readily  obtain  the  As  to  the  financing  of  temporary  require- 
funds  they  need,  whereas  in  the  United  States  ments,  the  personal  credit  of  farmers  should 
farm  financing  is  difficult  and  costly.  be  made  available.    Facilities  for  making 

Mr.  Herrick  shows  that  in  its  capital  re-  negotiable  the  personal  credit  of  farmers  are 
quirements  farming  is  not  unlike  other  Indus-  inadequate  in  this  country  at  the  present 
tries,  and  that  unless  these  capital  require-  time.  For  the  great  majority  of  American 
ments  are  supplied  progress  will  be  slow  and  farmers  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  im- 
dubious.  Like  the  merchant  and  the  manu-  possible,  to  secure  the  personal  credit  accom- 
facturer,  the  farmer  needs  funds,  first,  for  the  modation  they  need  and  to  which  their  re- 
purchase of  property  and  for  its  permanent  sponsibility  entitles  them, 
improvement,  and,  second,  for  temporary  Mr.  Herrick  has  made  a  careful  examina- 
purposes  such  as  financing  crops.  These  two  tion  of  the  land-credit  systems  of  Europe, 
general  divisions  of  capital  requirements  especially  the  Raiffeisen  banks  of  Germany 
should  be  preserved,  Mr.  Herrick  thinks,  in  and  the  Credit  Fonder  in  France.  A  Raiffei- 
the  nature  of  the  loans  that  are  made  to  se-  sen  bank,  he  explains,  is  a  mutual  association, 
cure  funds.  Each  of  these  divisions  should  while  the  Credit  Fonder  is  an  incorporated 
support  its  own  credit,  known,  respectively,  company.  The  Raiffeisen  banks  loan  for  the 
as  land  credit  and  agricultural  credit.  For  most  part  on  personal  obligations,  the  Credit 
buying  and  making  permanent  improvements  Fonder  on  first  mortgages.  The  Raiffeisen 
the  farmer  should  be  able  to  make  mortgage  banks  secure  most  of  their  fimds  through  the 
loans  having  a  long  time  to  run  and  to  be  deposits  of  the  farmers  themselves,  while  the 
•gradually  repaid  in  small  yearly  installments.  Credit  Fonder,  through  the  debenture  bond 
At  the  present  time  the  maximum  length  of  a  issues,  obtains  funds  from  the  conservative 
farm  loan  in  this  country  is  from  three  to  five  investors  of  all  dasses.  After  careful  exam- 
years.  Furthermore,  mortgage  loans  here  ination  of  both  systems,  Mr.  Herrick  con- 
have  a  very  restricted  market  and  the  bor-  dudes  that  each  one  possesses  many  features 
rower  is  frequently  obliged  to  pay  an  unrea-  well  adapted  for  farm-credit  institutions  in 
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tills  country.  Neither  system,  he  thinks,  pie  of  amortization.  Nevertheless,  in  work- 
involves  strange  financial  principles.  The  ing  out  the  plans  of  such  systems  for  this 
record  of  the  mutual  savings  banks  in  this  coimtry,  Mr.  Herrick  would  be  cautious  in 
country  proves  that  cooperation  can  be  adherence  to  foreign  models,  remembering 
safely  and  wisely  applied  in  banks.  We  are  that  the  value  and  success  of  every  institution 
famiUar  with  the  principle  of  debenture  depends  upon  its  being  in  harmony  with  its 
bonds  and  we  know  something  of  the  princi-  environment. 


T 


MINIMUM  WAGE  PROJECTS 

•HERE  are  many  indications  that  the  and  that  a  decent  living  for  a  woman  wage 

principle  of  a  l^al  minimimi  wage  will  earner  is  somewhere  between  $8  and  $io  per 

be  more  and  more  widely  adopted.     First  week."    Yet  what  do  we  find? 
enacted  in  Belgium,  in  1887,  in  connection 

with  some  contract  work  for  one  of  the  com-  According  to  Professor  Nearing.  of  the  Univer- 

munes,  the  requirement  that  pubHc  contract-  ^^l  ^^  Pennsylvania,  who  has  published  the  lat^t 

u^^us*^,  v**v.    ^M               1.     r          !_!•  and  most  complete  estimates  of   wages  on  the 

ors  and  makers  of  supplies  for  pubhc  purposes  basis  of  all  the  available  statistics,  three-fourths  of 

sbould  pay  certain  minimum  wage  rates,  has  the  male  adult  workers  get  less  than  $750  yearly, 

now  been  extended  throughout  that  kingdom,  and  three-fifths  of  the  adult  females  are  paid  a 

In  last  month's  issue  of  the  Review  we  no-  ^^*^^y  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^'^  *^- 

ticed  an  article  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  on  the 

success  of  the  minimum  wage  law  in  the  State  AH  fair-minded  persons  will  agree  with 

of    Victoria,    Australia,    since    1896.     New  Professor  Ryan  when  he  says: 

South  Wales  and  South  Australia  have  within  r^,       ^  , ..  u^    ^    t     ^'  -^ 

Y^  m     ^    .  riijxr*^*>ij        The  establishment  of  a  mmimum  wage  is  quite 

the  last  ten  years  foUowed  VlCtona  S  lead  as  much  a  proper  function  of  the  State  as  the  safe- 
and  enacted  similar  measures.  In  England  guarding  of  lite,  limb,  or  property.  ...  To  pro- 
minimum  wage  boards,  or  trade  boards,  were  ^ect  the  health,  morals,  and  mind  of  the  citizen 
established  in  1910  in  certain  industries  in  f.8^;?.«^  ^^^  '"i"^  n^ulting  from  an  insufficient 

-.,,,,''              ,                             ,        J  livelihood  IS  quite  as  important,  both  individually 

which  female  home  workers  were  employed,  and  socially,  as  to  protect  his  life  against  the  assas- 

and  in  191 2  the  extension  of  minimum  wage  sin,  his  bocly  against  the  bully,  or  his  money  against 

legislation  to  the  coal  mines  caused  the  miners  the  thief.                                                       » 
to  call  off  a  disastrous  strike  which  had  defied 

all  other  methods  of  settlement.    In  Austria,  The  notion,  common  throughout  America, 

France,    and    Germany,    various   minunum  that  the  State  may  not  touch  the  wage  con- 

wage  projects  have  within  the  last  three  or  tract  "has  neither  political,  moral,  nor  logi- 

four  yeais  been  seriously  entertained  in  the  cal  foimdation."    Labor  unions  fix  minimum 

h^rislatures.    Minimum  wage  legislation  in  wages;  why  should  not  the  legislature? 

the  United  States  is  treated  by  Prof.  John  A.  Professor  Ryan  calls  attention  to  one  ob- 

Ryan,  D.D.,  in  the  Catholic  World  for  Feb-  jection  to  a  universal  minimum  wage  which 

niary.     "It  has,"  he  says,  "found  a  place  in  he  considers  has  in  it  some  elements  of  valid- 

the   statutes  of  Massachusetts,  been  intro-  ity. 

duced  in  the  legislatures  of  two  other  States,  .  ...       , 

been  inserted  in  the  national  platform  of  a  ^^  ''''"^^Vi  ,1!!  Z*)?  ^^'t  '^^  that  the  increased 

!•-•     1       _a.      i_  ^^    •     J  •     ^1-      wages  would  be  followed  by  increased  pnces,  and, 

great  political  party,  been  authonzed  m  the   therefore,  by  diminished  production  and  dimin- 

new  consittution  of  Ohio,  and  it  vnUX  be  among  ished  employment.  ...  To  be  sure,  if  the  wages 

the  bills  discussed  in  the  legislatures  of  several  of  all   the   underpaid  workers  in  America  were 

States   this  winter."     Premising  that  "the  ^^'^  to  decent  and  living  levels  by  one  sudden 

^7^^  ,  ^        /^v  *^""o"t6    *^»^^       ^^  Stroke  of  legal  enactment,  the  evil  results  that  we 

State  ought  not  to  permit  any  considerable  ^^  now  discussing  would  probably  be  verified. 

section  of  its  citizens  to  live  below  the  level  Such  able  and  uncompromising  advocates  of  the 

of  efficient,  normal,  and  reasonable  life,"  we  minimum   wage  as  Sidney   and    Beatrice   Webb 

are  to^ay,  he  tells  us,  "confronted  with  just  f"^*^^  ^^'^ a^'?hT''\  ^''"'^"Ti*^**'''^^'^?"''^ 

_,  -^  j.^.       „      /„  ^  .         ^'     J  m  wages  effected  by  the  law  should  be  gradual  and 

such  a  condition.       All  recent  mvestlgaUons  continuous,  not  quick  and  final.     In  this  way  the 

justify  the  assertion  that  "the  lowest  amoimt  rise  in  prices  would  be  confined  to  the  products  of 

on  which  a  man  and  wife  and  three  children  a  very  few  industries;  for  the  greater  part  of  the 

can  maintain  physical,  mental,  and  moral  increased  wages  would  probably  come  out  of  the 

m      ,.t_    •  •/      £  A.'L.     TT   '^   J   Ox  X       •     ittcrcased  efficiency  of  the  workers,  and  the  dimm- 

health  m  any  aty  of  the  Umted  States  is  i^hcd  profits  of  monopolistic  establishments  and 
somewhere  between  $750  and  $900  per  year,   sweating  establishments.    All  authorities  admit 
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that  better  food,  clothing,  and  housing  for  sub-  only  $3.  Undoubtedly  Jones  would  suffer  a  con- 
merged  workers  would  enable  them  to  turn  out  siderable  reduction  in  profits.  He  might  even  be 
a  larger  product.  forced  out  of  business;  but  this  would  be  a  good 
The  Massachusetts  Minimum  Wage  Commis-  thing,  not  only  for  his  exploited  employees,  but  for 
sion  found  that  in  one  candy  factory  in  that  State  the  whole  candy  industr>'. 

24  per  cent,  of  the  girls  received  less  than  $4  a  Even  a  considerable  rise  in  prices  would  be  a 

week,  while  in  another  only  i  per  cent,  fell  below  smaller  evil  than  the  existence  of  large  masses  of 

that  wage;    that  in  a  third  establishment  22  per  underpaid  human  beings, 
cent,  were  paid  between  $6  and  $8,  while  in  a 

fourth  78  per  cent,  were  in  that  class  of  wage  rates;  As  between  wage-fixing  by  the  legislature 

^"/^K^^\^li^*T'"'"''""'?7lL^^''^*^1l^^'^''^L^^^^^^  and  the  projects  of  wage  boards,  Professor 

established,  Jones  would  be  comt>elled  to  add  $10  ^^         1    1  j    A    ^  ^i.    -j     1                         ^          u 

to  his  pay-roll  for  every  ten  women  employed,  but  Ryan  holds  that  the  ideal  arrangement  would 

the  increased  wage  outlay  by  Jenkins  would  be  be  one  comprehending  both  methods. 


VISCOUNT    MORLEY    AS    A    MAN    OF    LETTERS 


I 


T  is  now  thirty  years  since  the  subject  of      On  leaving  Oxford  he  had  a  considerable  struggle 

this  article,  after  having  been  twice  re-  to  secure  his  footing  as  a  man  of  letters.    He  com- 

.     ^   J        ^   !_•  ^»  1  •        a/:  J     ^  bmed   tutorial   work   with   journalism,    taking   a 

jected-;-at  his  native  place  m  1869  and  at  mastership  at  a  school  at  Charlton  in  Kent.    His 

Westminster  in  1880 — first  found  a  seat  in  literary  apprenticeship  was  served  under  the  Rev. 

the  English  House  of  Commons,  as  Member  Frederick  Arnold  on  the  Literary  Gazette,  the  title 

for  NewcasUe-on-Tyne.     Throughout  all  his  of  which  was  subsequently  altered  to  the  Par/A^on 

^'   '^       •       ^1-   ^  J        i_  ^1  and  he  himself  became  its  editor  before  he  ivas 

activity   m   that   arena,    and   subsequently  twenty-five.    Early  in  the  'sixties  some  articles 

in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  midst  of  his  in  the  Saturday  Review  were  attracting   attention, 

onerous  duties  in  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  and  a  selection  of  these  formed  his  first  volume. 

State  for  Ireland,  Secretary  for  India,  and  published  without  his  name  under  the  title ''Mod- 

T      JT>      'J     ^r-.L<-«  'lui.       r        J  cr"  Characteristics,    in  1865. 

Lord  President  of  the  Council,  he  has  found 

time  to  enrich  the  literature  of  his  country  i„  ^g^    Lo^j  ^orley  succeeded  Lewes  as 

with  numerous  volumes  some  of  which  are  ^^^^  J  ^j^^  FortnigkUv   Review,   and  for 

destined   to  become   classics      Wntmg  of  ^  ^^ort  time  he  edited  alsb  the  Radical  paper, 

Lord  Morley  in  the  London  Bookman,  Mr.  ^j^^  J^^^„^     ^^^     Hi^  ^^^          ^^^  poUtical 

Alexander  Mackintosh  says:      It  cannot  be  dates  from  the  Ume  when  he  assumed 

truly  said  of  Lord  Morley  that  he  is  known  ^^^^^y  ^f  ^j^^  FortnigkUy,  which  he  made 

only  as  a  man  of  letters  among  pohticians,  „^^           ^^^  instrument  of  aU  that  tended 

and  as  a  mere  pohUaan  among  men  of  letters.  ^^    ^^^^^  ^^j  freedom." 

He  has  won  honor  and  fame  m  each  sphere.  '^ 

No  statesman  has  held  higher  rank  in  the  Mr.  Harrison  wrote  in  its  pages  his  powerful 

realm  of  literature;    no  writer  of  books,  ex-  defense  of  trades  unions;   it  contained  Mr.  Hux- 

cept  DisraeU,  has  risen  higher  in  the  service  \^y'^  """"T^^^^^'i^^l ""?  the  Physical  Basis  of 

r^.1.    c*.  *    »    TT    •    J     J  -.•!.•        ir  Life;    and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  nsmg  Radical 

of  the  btate.      He  mdeed  presents  in  himself  jea^er,  contributed  to  it  the  most  pungent  articles 

a    remarkable    corroboration    of    the   views  he  ever  penned.  .  .  .    The  contributors  included 

expressed  in  his  essays  on  Burke  and  Vauven-  Bagehot  and  Freeman,  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert 

argues  respectively,  that  "books  are  a  better  Spencer.   Swinburne,    William    Morris   and    the 

^         .'         r       "^ .    .  I.'       4.L  I  Rossettis.    The  contents  of  several  of  Lord  Mor- 

preparation    for    statesmanship    than    early  j^y.^  ^oo^s  appeared  first  in  the  FortnighUy,  and 

training  in  the  subordinate  posts  and  among  there  were,  of  course,  from  his  pen  contributions  of 

the  permanent  officials  of  a  public  depart-  a  more  polemical  character, 
ment,"  and  that  "for  sober,  healthy  and  ro- 
bust judgment  on  human  nature  and  life,       Lord  Morley  retired  from  the  editorship 

active  and  sympathetic  contact  with  men  in  of  the  Fortnightly  m  1882,  having  found  time 

the  transaction  of  the  many  affairs  of  thmr  to  produce  a  number  of  works,  the  result  of 

daily  life  is  a  better  preparation  than  any  close  research  and  sustained  thought.   Among 

amount  of  wholly  meditative  seclusion."  them  were: 

John  Morley,  the  son  of  a   surgeon,  was  His  first  book  on  Burke  (1867);  biographies  of 

bom  at  Blackburn  m  Lancashire,  December  Voltaire  (1872)  and  Rousseau  (1873);  **On  Com- 

24,  1838,  and  while  still  very  young  went  up  promise"     (1874):       "Miscellanies"      (1871-7); 

from  Cheltenham  College  to  Oxford,  where  ''Burke"  (1878),  in  the  "En^Hsh  Men  of ^^^ 

1            J      *  J  •       o-        &•    !•*                          •  senes,  which  he  edited;      Diderot  and  the  fc-ncy- 

he  graduated  in  1859.    His  literary  career  is  clopa^ists(i878);  "The  Life  of  Richard  Cobdcn- 

thus  sketched  by  the  Bookman  writer:  (1881). 
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"On  compromise,"  which  was  described  was  not  a  man  of  letters,  nor  by  a  man  of 

by  George  McLean  Harper  in  the  Atlantic  letters  who  had  not  been  engaged  in  politics."  ' 

liimikiy  as  "the  moral  portrait  of  the  au-  The  many  readers  of  Lord  Morley  will 

thor,"  is  said  by  Lord  Morley  himself  to  be  heartily  endorse  the  Bookman's  generai  esti- 

" a  vindication  of  the  simple  right  of  living  mateof  his  Lordship's  writings: 

r          ».            nn       .       1           .       nn       I       I  Character  IS  iniprcsscd  OR  evervthiiiir  that  Lotd 

From  May,  1880,  to  August,  1883,  Lord  Morley    has   written.     The   same   individuality, 

Moflejedited  thePo// J/ai/G(I?((te,  Mr.W.  T.  serene,   scdaie.    self-respecting,    self-collected,    is 

Slead  becoming  his  assistant  editor.    Of  the  visible  from  his  earliest  volume  to  his  latest.  .  .  . 

■ork  of  these  two  distinguished  men  on  that  '^^^'^  '?  '^''^T  ""  ''jf  harmony  of  language,  in 

„_,,■,,,..,..,,.,                 ,  a   certain   archness  that  relieves  his   itravity,    in 

piper,  Mr.  Mackintosh  mcidentally  remarks:  hi>  aphorim,,  allnsionj,  and  preccpi.,  and  in  hi» 

Sdatenc  wa.  umed  at  by  Lord   Morley  m  j»PP!'  *°'"  l'.  'f'%  '"■"  "  ,'!»''"<f  ''°^>"' 

j.™S.m   no   Ion   than    in   /overnmenl.      "No  ''TJ  •  ■  ■     »«  ». '""S  o(  recallrng  the   ntan.m, 

ftlmmb..  ,-il  r...  J*>ir."  he  would  «y  to  hi.  ?!  Vanvenargne.  that  "great  ihougit,  come  Iron, 

■Aarre  Mr.  Stead.  ih,i  editing  the  Phil  MM  'e  'eart,    and  Helvetin.  .  «,y.ng  that     .n  order 

Gg^  *  to  love  mankind  we  must  not  e.tpect  too  much 
from  them."     Repeatedly  in  print  he  has  quoted 

Lord  Morley's  studies  of  Englisli  states-  .  ■  ■  Goethe's  noble,  majestic  psalm,  Das  Coll- 

■ea  include  Burke,  Cobden,  Walpole,  Crom-  l''*«r"   ,''"  ?""  >».  "oble   helpful  and  good. 

^M       J  ^1    J  .            rtc  .u    I     .          .-       J  for  that  alone  distinguishes  him  from  al  beings 

well  and  Gladstone.    Of  the  last-mentioned  that  we  know."    Not  only  literature,  but  Parlil- 

^t,  published    m    1903,    Mr.    Mackintosh  mentary   debate,   so   stilted   and   stunted    in   its 

rightly  savs:    "The  merits  of  this  discreet,  language,  has  been  enriched  by  his  apt.  animated, 

dignified,  masteriy  biography  are  recognized  Precise  and  penetrating  phrases  as  well  as  by  that 

..  My  by  one  party  asV.nother.    It*co„ld  •;SZ.°'f&  'iE"*hr  •'dTsffoSshil  ht. 

not  have  been  wntten  by  a  politician  who  whole  career. 


THE   OREGON  TRAIL 

pESIDENTS  of  New  York  and  other  settlement  and  development  of  the  great 
'*■  Eastern  dties  will  recall  the  pilgrimage  Northwest. 

"f  Ezra  Meeker,  the  pioneer  trail-marker,  Mr,  Cowan  describes  the  road  to  Oregon 
"ho,  in  1906  and  1907,  retraced  the  Oregon  as  in  the  main  a  natural  highway  following 
Trail  b  a  prairie  schooner  drawtl  by  a  team  the  easy  grades  of  the  water  courses.  Ani- 
ofoira  and  continued  his  journey  eastward  to  mal  life  of  the  plains — deer,  elk,  antelope, 
lit  Atlantic  seaboard.  Through  the  efforts  andbuffalo — first  found  the  fords  of  the  rivers, 
"f  Mr.  Meeker,  who  himself  passed  o\er  the  passes  over  the  mountains,  and  the  quickest 
old  road  to  Oregon  in  1852,  monuments  or  and  easiest  paths  between  water  holes  on 
markers  suitably  inscribed  have  been  erected  desert  stretches.  The  Indians  followed  these 
«  a  numher  of  places  along  the  historic  trail  paths,  then  came  the  fur-trappers  and  trad- 
•n  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  ers,  and  after  them  the  missionaries,  army 
^  Nebraska.  In  Sunset  (February)  Mr.  officers,  and  home-seekers.  In  1829  a  fur- 
JotiB  L.  Cowan  gives  a  brief  account  of  this  trapper  named  Sublette  started  from  St. 
famous  trail  and  shows  what  it  meant  in  the  Louis  with  a  caravan  of  ten  wagons  and  twr 
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THE  FAMOUS  OREGON  TRAIL 

(Tbe  Oregon  Trail  sUrted  it  Independence,  in  Missouri,  and  for  forty-one  miles  wis  identical  with  the  older  Santa  Pi  TnD. 
WhereGardnernowBlandl,  the  highwuytumtd  to  the  northwest  ai  the  "Road  to  Oregon."  At  Fort  Hall,  the  Forty-niners' 
tiail  turned  louthwat  to  California.     Prom  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Columbia's  mouth  the  tnul  was  1134  miles  long) 

carts  loaded  with  merchandise,  ammunition,  1862  to  1866,  with  500  stage-coaches  and  exprco 
and  supplies,— each  wagon  drawn  by  ten  wagons,  500  freight  wagons  5000  mules  and  horsw 
,  ^Ji.i_-  .L  1^^  ■  ■  .t_  1  and  an  unknown  number  of  oxen,  covenng  5000 
mules.  This  was  the  first  wagon  tram  that  ^^^^  ^f  plains,  desert  and  mountain  roads.  Road 
ever  went  over  any  part  of  the  Oregon  trail  agents  lay  in  wait  for  stages  known  to  can->-  bullion 
west  of  the  point  of  its  divergence  from  the  or  wealthy  passengers,  and  Indians  made  raids 
Sante  F^  Trail.  Although  Sublette  went  no  "J^™'v  forthe  pleasure  of  kilimg,  «>  that  the  lives 
r  .1.  .i_  II.'  J  n-  HI  .  ■  V  of  Stage-drivers  contained  enough  Of  haiard  and  ex- 
lurther  than  Wmd  Kiver  Mountains,  he  re-  citement  to  satisfy  the  most  strenuous;  and  any 
ported  to  the  government  that  there  was  no  one  who  followed  the  vocation  for  long  was  reason- 
obstacle  to  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  ably  sure  to  "die  with  his  boots  on."  In  1866 
by  way  of  South  Pass  with  wheeled  vehicles,  Ho'l'day  .*>'<"  out  to  Wells  Fargo  and  Company, 
/,,■',,  ...  '  stage  mail  service  then  gradually  came  to  an  end, 
should  the  necessity  anse.  _  b^i^g  superseded  by  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
In  1832  Captain  Bonneville,  an  army  railroads.  The  coaches  started  daily  from  the 
officer  on  leave  of  absence,  led  no  hunters  western  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and  from 
and  trappers  with  a  caravan  of  twenty  wag-  ^H  ^*'"i™  "rminus  of  the  Central  Pacific,  the 
,  ^^"^  ,  ^,  T,,  ,,  ,)■  1.  c  iL  distance  lessenmg  day  by  day  until,  when  the  last 
ons  by  way  of  the  Piatt  River  route.  South  ^^n,^  y,^^  driven  at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  with 
Pass,  and  Green  River  crossing,  to  Salt  Lake,  the  joining  of  the  rails,  the  old  stage  line  through 
Missionaries  went  out  to  Oregon  in  1834  and  thevalleys  of  the  Platleand  Sweetwater  had  I'an- 

1836.    By  1842,  the  year  of  Fremont's  ex-  "''^  ^'°'^  ^^^  '«'"*  ^°"'''^''-    ,.     ,             . 

j'A-         ii.     7    ■!  L   J  u                                        J  More  picturesque  even  Ihan  the  stage<oach  was 

pedition   the  trad  had  become  a  wagon  road  the  Pony  Exprcw.    The  first  Pony  Express  riders 

traversed  safely  by  women  and  children.     In  started   from   St.   Joe    and   Sacramento  April   3, 

1849,    the   year   of    the    historic   gold    rush,  i860,  at  noon,  following  the  Oregon  Trail  to  Fort 

25,000  emigrants  reached  California  over  the  ^ridger  then  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Camp  Floyd, 

J",. I       ■          J   n             f     -I      i.L        L   ■.   ■  Ruby  Valley,  Carson  City,  Placerville  and  Folsom 

Cahfornia  and  Oregon  Traal   although  it  is  („  Sacramento.    Thcdistance  was  1966  miles,  the 

said  that  not  less  than  5000  fell  victims  to  the  time  required  from  eight  to  ten  days,  and  the  rati- 

cholera  in  that  one  year,  and  were  buried  on  letters  85  per  half-ounce!    Five  hundred  horses, 

between  the  Missouri  River  and  Fort  Lara-  190  stations  aoo  station  agents  and  ei^ty  exper- 

„  ..1                   r          t         .       ■              .L  icnced  and  fearless  riders  were  required  for  the 

mie.     Settlers  were  from  four  to  six  months  service.    The  Pony  Express  came  to  an  end  with 

in  making  the  journey.     Mr.  Cowan  has  in-  thecomplctionof  thehrstocean-to-oceantelegraph, 

teresting  paragraphs  on  the  successive  prob-  October  24.  1861. 

lems  in  transportation  that  were  created  by  ^"^  important  even  than  the  overland  sia^s 

.,  .    ,  _  '^ .      ,            ,   ..                       ■'  and  the  Pony  Express  was  the  overland  freight 

this  great  movement  of  population:  traffic,          ■»       "^ 

No  adequate  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to 

The  first  overland  mail  route  west  of  the  Mis-  compile  statistics  of  overland  travel  and  freight 

souri  River  was  a  monthly  stage  from  Independ-  traffic  from  1S49  to  1869.     Such  compilation,  in 

ence  to  Salt  Lake  City,  isoo  miles,  beginning  July  fact,  is  not  now  possible;  but  the  scattered  figures 

I.  1S50.     The  first  transcontinental  stages  ran  by  and  estimates  for  particular  periods  are  a  strong 

way  of  El  Paso,  Yuma  and  Los  Angeles,  to  San  tax  upon  credulity.     The  climax  of  freighting  va-- 

Francisco  (Butterfield's  Southern  Overland  route),  reached  in  the  three  years  from  1863  to  1866,  when 

dating  from  September  15,  1S58,  covering  a  dis-  it  is  estimated  that  the  floating  population  on  the 

■ — '"of  2759  miles  in  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-  plains  was  not  less  than  250,000!     Through  the 

"'        '      '    '      " for  ;        ■        ■■     '   '-' 


five  days.     The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  made  6o's  it  was  not  uncommon  for  500  heavily  laden 

it  necessary  to  transfer  the  mails  to  the  shorter  wagons  to  pass  Fort  Kearney,   westward   bound, 

but  more  nazardous  Central  Overland  route,  by  in  a  day.    In  1866,  it  is  said  thiat  in  six  weeks  6000 

the  Oregon  and  California  Trails.     Ben  Holliday  wagons,   each   carrying  from  one  to  four  tons  oT 

was  the  Napoleon  of  overland  stage  traffic  from  freight,  passed  that  point. 
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SOME   BALKAN   OPINIONS   ON  THE 
BALKAN  SITUATION 

A  FEW  days  before  the  downfall  of  the  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  old  cabinet,  says, 

Kiamil  Pasha  cabinet  (January  23),  the  concerning  Adrianople; 

Turkish  press  unanimously,  without  a  single  Neither    the    Ottoman     government    nor    the 

exception  and  with  no  regard  of  party  afiilia-  Turkish  people  can  renounce  Adrianople.    That 

lions,  ad\-ised  the  government  to  resist  to  the  «">"  has  \*xn  for  600  years  the  second  capital  of 

Irttter  end.     Even  after  the  presenting  to  the  '^!„'^*,?:rf"'V,™i*°,^r.hrl,l^''^f^L'r^,ii'l 

_,             -.,           .  ,             r>                    .  01  conquest,     it  contains  theeravesol  the  t^aliphn. 

Porte  of  the  now  famous  European ;iOte,  COUn-  ^^^  ^he  greatest  mosques  in  fhc  world.     We  have 

selling;    her     to  abandon    Adriancpic  and   to  defended  It  bravely  and  Ihc  enemy  is  very  far  from 

leave  the  decision  concerning  the  future  Status  conquering  it.    Shall  It  be  given  over?     No,  No, 

of   the    Egean    Islands  to  the  powers,   the  ■ 

majority  erf  the  journals  were  constantly  urg-  After  the  note  was  presented  by  the  Am- 
inR  the  government  not  to  let  itself  be  in-  bassadors  to  the  Porte,  the  pre^s  ridiculed  the 
timidated  by  this  pressure.  possibility  of  a  complete  European  under- 
Speaking  of  the  Egean  Islands,  the  I/ham  standing,  as  the  note  tried  to  make  the  im- 
(Information),  a  Nationalist  organ,  says:  pression,  or  that  any  effective  pressure  could 
The  Greeks  and  their  sponsors  claim  the  islands,  be  applied  to  the  Turks. 

becauac  the  popubtion  speaks  Greek.  .  .  .  This  The  Sabah  (Morning),  a  most  serious  iour- 

ts  true,  but,  if  a  part  of  the  population  speaks  that  u^j   ^gyg. 

laaeuage,  is  this  a  sufficient  reason  to  claim  the  '      ^   *         .    ,          '   ,  „                       . 

coumo?     There  are  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  .  Everv  man  is  free  to  follow  or  not  the  advice 

a  lot  of  people  speaking  Greek.     Arc  we  to  aban-  g'ven    him    by     -friends.         We    know    to    what 

don   for   that   reason   ihose  places?     How  stupid  amounts    the    value    of    the      friendly    advice. 

b  «och  a  claim!  which   we  are   receiving  gratuitously.     Il  is  cer- 

__        ,.  J        /c   J            \           .L                  ■  tain  that  no  effective  pressure  will  be  exercised  on 

The   Ikdam  (Endeavor),  another  vety  im-  ^^      ^uch  threats  do  not   frighten  us  any  more, 

portant  and  seriousjoumal,  rightly  considered  since  ihey  arc  so  often  repeated. 
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(Bulgnriui  outposts  in  jhelleron  tho  hills  outside  Adrignople.     These  men  were  slatiuned  to  guard  important  point)  -I 

The  Alemdar  (Standard-bearer),  a  clerical  Some  Greek  and  Servian  Opinions 

"     •  -^  J='  Since   the  opening  of   the  Balkan  Peace 

.    "^^  "."i^?"^"^  t"*^  critical  situation  of  the  cab-  Conference    in    London    there    have    been 

it  hai  nM  marfl .  ■     '  Y  "V''"""*'  """-^'ves  that  symptoms  of  moFC  or  less  distrust  of  Bulgaria 

It  nas  not  made  a  single  friend  among  the  European  ■'',.,-       i            j   c        ■               *    ^-v       . 

powers.     As  long  as  they  expected  us  to  win  the  atnong  the  Greeks  and  Servians.     A  Greek 

*'ar.  the  "status  quo"  was  proclaimed,  sung  and  paper,  the  Nea  Imera  of  Athens  has   been 

decreed.     But,  as  soon  as  we  had  the  first  reverses  askine  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  stop 

tnvstatuB  quo  had  a  first-class  ftineral.  (jj^  fighting  round  Janina,  seeing  that   the 

^^  The   same   journal,   commenting   on    the  delimitation  of  the  Albanian  frontier  on   the 

exorbitant  demands  of  the  allies,"  and  the  side  of  Greece  will  have  to  be  settled  by  the 

note  of  the  powers,  says:  European  powers.      Another    Greek    paper, 

l(  is  too  much.    It  is  simply  telling  us  to  com-  Embeas,   frankly  expressed   its   mistrust    of 

init   Buiriilt.     We  do   not   abandon   Adrianople,  Bulgarian     intentions,     regarding     Bulgaria 

-^rMrl^'  7'\^"'".  '!;?'  '■">'i  '''•^  Straits  and  the  as  arriving  at  a  position  in  the  E 


y  of  A  ■"VTM,.L"''U.^"",n""'"""'.  ""'"  '""  "^^  *r"^'ing  3t  a  position  in  the  Balkans  similar 

iiol  roniiiiii  Buiiiiii-.      VIC  snau-oie  u  we         ,     .  ,i      i.        ■  i_'  .    i_ 

I'lii  linivily,  RioHous'ly.    At  Ica-t  they       Later  On  the  Ser\'ian  press  began  to  have  ap- 


wili  not  Hay  (],;„  Hi;'ilo"noi  know  how  to  die!      '  prehensions,  and  the  Praprftf,  of  Belgrade,  said 

I  he  Veni  Ciizrtta   {New  Journall,  which  is  \Vhy  do  wdcaw  our  delegates  so  long  in  l-ontion 

very  vigorous  in  its  comments  on  the  demand  IM>tk?<'ng  ,l3'g  allowances?    Our  duly  was  already 

•"  'I.C-  H„l„„ia„,  for  Adrianople,  observes:  !,™rX^:i^KT:£r^N.;iu£:^„3S4°r&.^ 

;  '"/'■'•lioiil.l   I,,.  I'akrii  liv  llu    liukars^n  wir  i^:inl  Adrianople  and  the  (".reeks  lllc  it^lands.     %-it 

''•  li  '    11^  ••inj|iii~,.  I'liii  Tu'rkfV    under  i-'uroiii'm  for  all  that  the  (irei  ks  and  the  Bulgarijns  have  n<jt 

.''.".    ""■.  ■liMiii.i  |„.  iii'.iii,,.,!  t„  ;i"„n  ..  [w.-irc-  iri-i'tv  n"»"''i  »  little  finger  to  change  our  situation  on  the 

•■'■"II'    .,v,.|    Aclii  in.it  L.  1.1  ill.    Pill"        ■'■'-'••■,">  Adriatic   and    in   .MItania.      Pachilch   cannot    Ijc 

!;'.■■■■■•  |^ ■iiilM,l,.v«il     I,;,i'l     i',!    *  I  '",  """  iin^iware  that  the  dav  when  the  Greeks  and  Bui- 

)/'.'!'■■'-      '■'■^'  n^,..     w'..-],  ill  «,'rk.X(or<^?-il^in^  Syrians  shall  have  olilaincd  their  object,  they  uill 

'•'•i,.',"'"{   '   ■   ■  "'I     —iiif    ■MiiMiim^'  an    ciumIIv  <'''■•"'"'■  '''■'^''"t'  u^  ^'""c  'o  f^"^  ■■\"^"''*-Hungar>-, 

'""  -^'iiiij,.',!  I!.",'|"'  '"'  ''1  t'"'i'-  "Y>'  '"■  f"ii'"f.  Prohablv  the  complaint  of  the  Pravda  is 

'I  u.'i  '  i"'"  '    -^'I'l-Ni'ii'-'i'."  lm''!'t,lrim',''\o'r'-r,'^n'  ^^''-■"  ''"'J"<i'-''J  ^"  ^^''  "^  thc  Greeks  and  Bui- 

''>  '-m',   ,'i ',"  ''"'■■;"'■'  ."i'riMrk.A'-.ii.ill'lic','.,vr!'l'L''l  SiiHiuis    ure    concerned,    hut    according    tt> 

" '■■    ■■'^■'i'l' iiiii^  v.,u  1,,,, 1,1,.  ,„  fill'  jUitemeiUs   from   Bucharest   they  can   still 
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rely  on  Russia.    Galatz  reported  that  se\'eral  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  armis- 

Russian  steamers  had  passed  there  going  up  tice  was  availed  of   to  bring  from   Russia 

the    Danube  loaded  with  war  material  for  some  of  the  heavy  guns  l>cing  used  in  the 

Serxna,  and  quite  recently  a  large  number  had  bombardment  of  Adrianople,  and  put  in  the 

passed   carrying   money,  cannon,    uniforms  Servian  batteries  on   the  Danube  and   to- 

and  medical  supplies  for  Bulgaria  and  Ser\ia.  wards  the  Austrian  frontier. 


THE   THREE   STRATEGIC    CENTERS    OF   ISLAM 

IX  the  estimation  of  every  faithful  Moslem, 
three  dties  stand  high  above  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  earth;  they  are  Mecca,  Constan- 
tinople, and  ^airo.  With  these  three  capi- 
tals of  the  Moslem  world  e\'ery  true  believer 
has  almost  daily  personal  relations.  If  he 
reads  the  Koran,  the  probability  is  that  it  was 
printed  in  Cairo;  on  Fridays  he  prays  for  the 
ruler  at  Constantinople;  and  every  day, 
when  he  prostrates  himself  in  prayer.  It  is 
toward  Mecca  that  his  prayer-carpet  is 
stretched.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Zwemer 
in  the  Missumary  Review  of  the  World  de- 
scribes Mecca  as  the  heart,  Constantinople  as 
the  hand,  and  Cairo  as  the  head  of  the 
Moslem  empire. 

The  Religious  Capital — Mecca 

The  importance  of  Mecca  lies  in  the  num- 
ber of  pilgrims  that  visit  it  from  e\'ery  nation 
rf  Islam  e\'ery  year.  Turkish  official  esti- 
mates give  the  total  of  these  for  1907  as 
281,000.     Dr.  Zwemer  remarks: 

What  Jerusalem  and  Palestine  are  to  Chrislcn- 
dom,  (his,  and  vastly  more,  Mecca  and  .Araliia  are 
10  the  Mohammedan  world.     Not  only  1^  this  land 

iht  cradle  of  their  religion  and  the  birthplace  of  thr  shkik-ul-i st.au,  head  of  tht  most.km  rHunrH 
thtir  prophet,  the  shrine  toward  which,  for  ccn- 

luriei.  prayers  and  pilgrimage  have  gravitated ;  but  takes  place  without  some  J>craons  being  I)ut  to 

Aribia  b  also,  according  to  universal  Moslem  Ira-  death  as  intruded  Christians."     .\n  educated 

ditton.   the  original  home  of  Adam  after  the  fa   ,  .,„,!  „;„.,,  vi„.r^™  :„f j  n     -7      „      ^^.   . 

ind  the  home  of  all  the  older  patriarchs.     Here  ^-^  '"?"^  ^'o^lem  informed  Dr.  Zwemer  that 

.AlUh  constructed  for  them  a  tabernacle,  on  the  ™"en  he  went  on  pilgnmage  and  took  pic- 

fle  of  the  present   Kaaba.     The  Sacred  Mosque  tures  of  the  city,  even  his  life  was  more  than 

iM«jid  el  Haram)  containing  the  Kaal.a  is  ih^-  once  endangered  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  in- 

pras er-cenler   of   the   Mohammedan   wor .  .   .   .  .  l^u;..  «»         si  ■      t.       -i  <        ■ 

W  Kaaba  proper  stands  in  an  oblong  s,>a..o  2w  habitants      Mecca,   m   Dr.   /wemer's  view. 

[occs  long  by  200  broad.    This  open  si>acc  is  siir-  stands  as     a  challenge  to  faith  and  Christian 

iCHinded  by  colonnades,  used  for  schools  and  as  the  heroism."      It  is  "the  sink-hole  of  Islam." 
mineral  rendezvous  of  pilgrims.     It  U  in  turn  sur- 

r'juodedby  theouter-cemplewall,  with  it,  ninclcen        .All  witnesses  agree  on  the  flajirant  immoralin 

am  and  six  minarets.     The  Sacreil  Mosque  jnd  which  pcr\Mdes  the  streets  and  e\-cn  the  mo-qin' 

;i-   Kaaba   contain   the  following   trcasiins:     the  ol  ilie  siicnil  ciiy.  on  the  prevalence  of  the  shvc 

BUck  Stone,  the  well  of  /emzem,  the  Kff^it  pripil ,  ir.uiv.  on  the  llfTcing  of  [lilgrims,  and  the  corrur)- 

th.-  staircaw.  and  the  two  small  mosiiiifs  of  "^...ib  lion   i>f  the  lo-al  government.     If  Meceais  tbi 

iod  Abbas.  ,.l„ry  of  the  Moslem   world,  they  glorj-  in  th.ir 
shnme.     The  Thrist  who  wept  over  Jerusilem  ami 

.\s  IS  generally  known,  Mecca  i-^  to  Chris-  luid  compassion  <m  the  multitudes  is  surely  waiiin- 

tians    a     "forbidden"    city.      Such    as    have  ''"".sjime  one  to  go  to  this  t-'n-at  city  and  to  st^ifi.l 

mtered  it  have  done  so  at  peril  of  their  Ih'cs.  ;','".',;;  "^.i.J"?^';;'^  ihe"m'^ki'),K^l'h.'m'Mt.r,"]f  ThvW 

it  is  e\-en  said  that  "scarcely  a  pilgrimage  yt.irly  fenfire  to  the  Liimb  of  (loci  that  lalc^ih 
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away  the  sin  of  the  world;  away  from  the  well  of  vial  Library  '*one  can  trace  the  literary  his- 
Zemzem  to  the  Water  of  Life !  ^^ry  of  the  city  in  priceless  MSS.  of  the  Koran 

«M_    •«  I-..'     ^  r^     's.  ^     r^      m.     m.'       i        ^^^  othcr  books/'     Cairo  is  the  center  from 
The  Pohtical  Capital-Constantinople      ^^^y^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  Moslem  Uterature. 

Besides  being  the  capital  of  Turkey,  Con-  Millions  of  pages  of  the  Koran  in  many  and 

stantinople  is  the  residence  of  the  Imam-el-  beautiful  editions,  commentaries  and   books  of 

Muslimitiy  the  supreme  pontiff  of  Islam.  -devotion  by  the  hundred  thousand,  ten  thousand 

books  and  pamphlets  attacking  the  Christian  faith 

Even  at  tTie  present  day  Constantinople  and  its  or  defending  Islam  and  propagating  its  teaching, 

politics  are  the  cynosure  of  Islam  from  Morocco  to  co"ie  ceaselessly  year  after  year  from  the  Moslem 

the   Philippine    Islands.     The   fall   of   Constanti-  presses  of  this  great  center  of  Moslem  learning, 

nople  would  be  interpreted  by  Moslems  everywhere  Books  pnnted  m  Cairo  are  read  by  the  camp-fires 

as  the  direst  disaster.     This  accounts  for  the  enthu-  of  the  Sahara,-  m  the  market-place  of  Timbucioo, 

siastic   response   and   almost   fanatic  response  in  and  are  treasured  as  authorities  in  the  mosques  of 

every  part  of  Moslem  India  to  the  appeals  to  help  Java,  Burma,  Cape  Town,  and  Canton, 
the  Sultan  during  the  war  in  Tripoli  and  in  the 

Balkan  States.  Another  factor  in  the  city's  strategic  influ- 
ence is  its  journalism.     Cairo  has  more  than 

As  a  strategic  center  for  Christian  work  eighty  daily  newspapers,  including  two 
*' calculated,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  reach  women's -journals  and  three  medical.  In  the 
the  200,000,000  who  bear  the  name  of  the  year  1909  more  than  2,500,000  copies  of  news- 
prophet  of  Arabia,"  Dr.  Zwemer  considers  no  j,apers  and  periodicals  went  from  Egypt  into 
place  can  compare  with  Constantinople.    Of  other  Moslem  lands. 

its  1,106,000  inhabitants,  scarcely  more  than  Cairo  is  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Moslem  faith; 

one-half    are    Moslems.    On    the    work    of  but  it  '4s  also  becoming  a  Gibraltar  of  the 

American  missionaries  here,  he  quotes  the  Christian  faith,  not  only  for  Egypt  but  for  all 

late  William  T.  Stead  as  having  said:  Africa."    The  census  for  1907  showed  25,000 

How  many  American  citizens,  I  wonder,  are  Protestants.     Cairo  is  to  be  the  seat  of  the 

aware  that  from  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Ararat  all  the  future  Christian  university  fof  the  Nile  Val- 

way  to  the  shores  of  the  blue  Egean  Sea  American  ley.     The  Nile  Press,  established  in  1905  for 

missionaries  have  scattered  broadcast  over  all  this  ^^^  distribuUon  of  books  and  periodicals  in 

distressful  land  the  seed  of  American  pnnciples?  .      ,  .  ,  •  1  t^       -..        ^      >#     1  i_ 

They  are  here  everywhere  teaching,  preaching.  Arabic  and  special  hterature  for  Moslems,  has 

begetting  new  life  in  these  Asiatic  races.  ''grown  with  startling  rapidity,   and  more 

than  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  its  foimders."    All 
The  present  situation  in  Constantinople  of  this  enables  Dr.  Zwemer  to  speak  optimis- 
'*calb  for  an  eaormous  expansion  of  all  the  tically  of  the  situation  from  the  Christian 
existing  missionary  agencies  to  win  the  politi-  standpoint.     He  says: 
cal  capital  of  Islam  for  Christ.'^ 

Mecca  represents  the  unoccupied  fields  of  Islam, 

The  Intellectlial  Capital— Cairo  •'"'^,  challenges    faith   and    heroism.     Constanti- 

'^  nopic,  with  Its  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  appeals  to  our 

loyalty.     We  must  win  back  what  was  lost  to  the 

The  Moslem  population  of  Cairo  is  larger   Church  of  Christ.    And  Cairo  is  the  city  of  oppor- 

than  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  world,  90   tunity,  of  the  open  door  and  the  beckoning  hand. 

r>er  cent,   of  its   700,000  inhabitants  being  •  •  -.'^^^  ^^V"^  ^jt**^  voice  the  appeal  of  three 

I-    ,  ,  T^    V  ^  V  continents,  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa,  to  be  freed 

Mohammedans.     It   has   206   mosques,   not  f^oni  the  thraldom  of  Mohammed  and  welcomed 

counting  the  smaller  ones,  and  in  the  Khedi-  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 


THE   BIRTH    OF  THE   NEW   HELLAS 

THE  victories  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Balkan  the  Greek  as  endowed  with  far  more  good 

War,  surprising  though  they  have  been  cjuulities  than  he  is  generally  credited  with — 

to  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  accounted  for  in  in   particular,   warm   family  affection,   and 

many   ways   in  a   highly    interesting    letter  hosjntality,    and    an    intense    patriotism. — 

addressed   from   Greece   to  the  SiiddeiUsche  The  writer  records  the  fall  of  Salonica,  con- 

Xfonalsheftc  f Munich)  by  Dr.  George  Karo,  cjucred  by  the  Turks  about  500  years  ago. 

'line! or  of  the   German    Archeological    In-  The   capture   of   Constantinople   alone,    he 

litutc  at  Athens.     The  observation  of  this  remarks,  could  dim  the  luster  of  this  victory 

<  hohir,  based  upon  long  experience,  exhibits  of  Greek  arms. 
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Xo  foreigner,  says  the  German  writer  in  by  far  the  greater  and  richer  part  of  the  Greeks 

the  Suddeutsche  has  a  better  opportunity  to  ^^^e  in  Turkey  or  are  scattered  throughout  the 

learn  the  real  character  of  tho  Orppk<  ih^r\  J^^^rld:    that  her  scattered  sons  finally  gravitat.e 

learn  ine  real  cnaracter  oi  tne  Greeks  tnan  home  constitutes  her  greatest  and  best  strength. 

the  archeologist.              •  But  this  very  strength  is  rooted  in  misfortune 

f.**u-      .  A     ^     u        -.t-          ir       !•        •  ^"^  Weakness.     In  their  war  of  liberation,  ninety 

It  IS  this  student  who  with  no  self-seeking  a.rr.s,  years  ago,  the  Greeks  wrested  only  a  small  part 

reverses  all   parts  of     he  country,  speaks  the.r  of  their  country   from   the  tyrant      The  young 

Un^^uage.  mingles  m  the  life  of  people  of  every  class  kingdom  was  maimed,  incomplete;    care  for  he? 

;^Tr,'  l^'.°^T''li!V''^^^:!i'''V^'"^J?''>''^K"  undelivered  sons  has  constantly  checked  her 
»x.rk  and  travel  w^th  hundreds  of  Greeks  m  the  development,  absorbed  her  best  forces.  Devas- 
capacity  of  subordinates.  tat^d,  decimated  as  she  was  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

It  can  be  no  mere  accident,  therefore,  that   u^^Ztl^  hi'T  T"*^*!!*  "  '"^"'•e'ler  existence. 
•^    .  L     1     •  .       /.     11         .       '    ,         "ow  great  her  sacrifices  have  been  for  her  sons  in 

It   IS  among  archeologists  of  all  nations  that   Turkey  will  probably  never  be  known. 

we  find  the  warmest  friends  of  Greece.  Their  In  their  difficult  political  development,  the  dark 
testimony  is  specially  significant  at  this  crisis  "'^."i*  °^  the  Ckcek  character  became  especially 
of  h«T  historv  ci'nrp  thpv  ran  "Kicp  tlioiV  evident  to  the  foreigner— failings  not  surprising 
01  her  mstory  smce  they  can  base  their  to  the  historian,  so  fully  do  they  reflect  in  modern 
explanation  of  her  astounding  victories  upon  guise  the  antique  disposition.  The  boundless  in- 
psychological  grounds."  dividualism,  lack  of  discipline,  a  blind  rivalry 
The  writer  disclaims  the  idea  of  giving  ^'^^'^^  prefers  destruction  with  an  antagonist  to 

a    character-sketch    of    the    Greek    nation.  frnlhi'^S'Lt'^r\\t1d"-ara«4'rin^l'o1 

Wishing,  only,  by  poinUng  out  certam  traits—  ancient  history,  and  all  this  was  shown  in  the  revo- 

above   all,  love  of  family  and  country — to   lution  of  1909,  repelling  the  friendly  witness  and 

make    recent   events  more    comprehensible,   clouding  his  judgment  as  to  the  essential  good  in 

Vothin^    he  observes    strikes  the  stranger    -      movement— a  passionate,  even  if  at  times  un- 
.>. Owning,  ne  ooserves,  stnKes  me  stranger  ^^3^   ^^^   awkward,    protest   against    intolerable 

more    forably    than    the   stnctly   regulated  conditions,  a  mighty  kindling  of  patriotism. 

structure  of  the  family — the  authority  of  the 

parents,  the  reverence  paid  them  by  their       The  writer  was  in  Tymavos  when  the  first 

children,  seem  as  if  ordained  by  unalterable  rumors  of  the  present  war  were  broached. 

laws.  All  the  workmen  desired  peace,  hoped  for 

Strict  rules  govern  other  family  matters,  too:  ^^^^^J    ^^^^    ^^^    great   powers,    which,   as 

the  younger  sister  may  not  marry  before  the  older  USUal,  was  not  forthcoming.     Instead,  came 

one,  the  brother  not  until  he  has  provided  for  his  the  order  to  mobilize.    There  was  no  evidence 

"^iST*'  ^^^J?'  ^"*  I-.  I.  r  among  the  many  peasants  and  small*  people 

These  old-time  customs  which  are,  of  course,  1 ^ll  _r tu      •  r  xr       1 

disappearing  in  the  towns,  spring  from  an  extraorl  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^"^    enthusiasm  for  war.     Near  y 

dina!r>'    moral   austerity.      Not    only  is   adultery  ^'^    ^^1^   a    mistrust   in    their   own    strength, 

a  grave  crime,  not  onlv  does  a  father  or  brother  a  gloomy  expectation  of  new  disasters.     Yet 

rtrgard  himself  justified  in  killing  a  ciH  who  has  „ot  a  single  one  held  back  or  shirked  his 

gone  astray — mere  celibacy  is  considered  regret-  j.,*.,.      h\\t  u         •      j  u    *. 

rihte.  almcist  immoral.     There  are  few  Euro^an  ^"^y*      „^^  "^^Y  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^'^  ^"  '^^ 

countries  where  primeval  morals  and  customs  hold  longer  allow  our  brethren  to  suffer.    We  must 

s'jch   undiminished  sway,  not  only  in  the  family  help  them,"  was  the  constant  cry. 
circle    but    as   the    basis   of    human    intercourse. 

Hence  the  ceremonious  politeness  among  even  the        ^^t  only  was  the  army  mobilized,  in  admirable 

amplest  country-folk,  ancient  forms  of  greeting,  order,  some  days  before  the  time  assicjned;   not 

etc.,  recalling  the  Homeric  mode  of  speech.    Owing  only  did  full  contingents  present  themselves  with- 

to  this  highly  civilized  intercourse,  Greece,  despite  out   exception;    from  all   sides,  every  section  of 

the  great  wealth  of  the  few,  the  grinding  poverty  Europe,  from  Egypt,  Asia,  America,  from  all  over 

of  »he  many,  has  practically  no  Socialists.     And  the  globe,  the  reserves,  the  volunteers  streamed  in. 

nobody  benefits  more  than  the  stranger  by  their  Rich  as  well  as  poor;    a  Prince  Ypsilanti  entered 

courtes>\     In  his  case  the  ancient  Hellenic  ho;pi-  as    a    private;     wealthy    owners    of    automobiles 

tality  is  revised.     Astonishing  as  it   may  sonnd,  placed  them  at  the  country's  disposal,  they  acting 

there  is  no  country' where  tipping  is  less  demanded,  as  chauffeurs;    500  omiurants  bound  for  America 

.ind  so  often  refused.    These  customs,  vitiated  by  turned  back  from  Brimlisi,  sacrificing  their  passage- 

ihe    tourist    in    much-frequented    points,    are    in  rnoney,  to  fight  for  their  country,  which  they  were 

>'i^orous  force  in  the  rural  districts.     Such  traits  '^'i  the  point  of  leaving,  iK^tause  it  could  not  sup- 

re\-eal  some  of  the  virtues  of  the  Oeck  charact(T —  V[^^^  them.    Just  because  so  many  had  no  faith  m 

a   human    helpfulness,    unselfish    hospitalitv,   and  victory,    because*    the   Cireek    is   generally    peace- 

a  keen '^nse  for  the  honor  of  their  country.  loving,  unwarlike,  must  this  unconditional  devo- 

Patriotism  animates  all,  even  those  who  leave  tion  to  his  native  land  arouse  our  admiration. 
their  home  because  it  can  not  sustain  them.     In 

their  struggles  abroad  to  amass  a  fortune,  their        When  the  news  of  the  first  victories  reached 

one  dr^ra  15  to  return,  to  end  their  days  on  native  Athens,  one  who  had  witnessed  the  last  war 

sou.     incy  take  pride  on  their  return  m  erecting.  4.u        ul    u      1    1    1  1  .^u  *•  a^u 

in  large  towns  and  small,  fine  hospitals  schools  ^^^^^^^t   he  beheld  another  nation.     There 

museums.    Of  what  tremendous  si^mifirance  this  ^vas  no    vain^dorious  bluster;  calm  and  quiet 

lo>'al  attachment  is  to  Greece,  i>>  o!»\iou  .     For  c\eryv  here,  only  a  hii{)pier  expression  on  the 
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earnest   faces.     Undisturbed  sobriety  even       Nor  has  the  conqueror  been  wanting  in 

after    continued    conquests.      Only    when  magnanimity. 

Salonica  fell,   when  what  seemed  an  unat-       Many  in  Europe,  and  notably  in  Germany,  do 

tainable  dream  became  a   reality,   did  the  not  believe  in  the  "alleged"  bloody  deeds  of  the 

enthusiasm  burst  its  bounds,  and  for  hours  Turks.     It  is  vain  to  argue  the  point.     In  Greece. 

the  streets  surged  with  happy  multitudes."  ?^  ^""y  ^^i^^H  %^  universally  believed,  and  if 

rr.i_  '4.  A       't,u  J   J  *"  spite  of  that  the  Turkish  wounded  are  cared  for. 

The  writer  conversed  with  many  wounded  theprisonerskindly  treated,  all  honor  is  due  to  the 

ofl&cers  and  soldiers.     He  found  them  calm,  humanity  of  the  Greeks. 

rejoicing  over  their  victorious  arms,  and  the       From  a  storm  so  violent  that  it  carries  a  whole 

hopeful    prospects,   but    heard  "no  boastful  nation  with  it.  uproots  defects  and  releases  virtu^, 

^       .    ^  X  •   *•  X  M  the  survivor  must  emerge  chastened  and  fortified, 

accounts,  no  patnotlC  cant.  This  may  be  expected  of  Greece.     The  moment 

All    this    was    new    and    astonishing — not  was.  to  be  sure,    rarely  auspicious,  the  complete 

so  much  to  the  archeologist,  for  in  the  course  collapse  of  the  Turkish  army  a  joyous  surprise; 

of  his  experience  he  grew  to  know  the  as-  ^"^  even  more  than  of  individuals  is  it  true  of 

.J    ..         '^  1  x.^       .  11        1.         c  nations  that  Fortune  favors  the  deserving.     And 

siduity,  endurance,  honesty,  and  loyalty  of  thus  we  wish  that  Greece  may  continue  to  enjoy 

the  people.  miuch  well-earned  luck. 
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POLITICAL  AND   SOCIAL   POETRY  AMONG 

THE   CZECHS 

T  is  to  be  expected  that  racial  feeling  should  — the  manner  in  which  this  people,  so  laborious, 

be  strong  in  the  Balkan  nations  which  ^^^  ^""8  of  labor.  .  .  . 

are  not  only  independent  individually,  but  rt^v     ^                         j  .    t        i   t-  . 

are  strengthened  by  their  mutual  proximity  ^^^  ^^^^  P9f  ^  ^"^^5^  ^  Joseph  Fricz,  who 

and  by  the  long  continued  struggle  against  was  born  at  Prague  m  1829,  and  died  there 

a  common  foe,  but  it  comes  as  something  of  *"  ^^^o.    Of  his  race,  be  smgs: 

a  surprise  to  find  that  the  fires  of  patriotism  t,.    ei      •          r       1          out 

..,,   I                I.*  u   •          ^♦i CI      •              1  The  Slav  is  a  serf,  a  slave.    So  be  it! 

Still  burn  so  high  m  another  Slavic  people  But  God  also  wal  a  slave  upon  the  cross. 

which  has  long  ceased  to  enjoy  autonomy.  Persecuted,  condemned,  scourged. 

That  such  is  the  case  is  clear  from   the  H^  y^t  bore  the  future  in  His  great  heart, 

specimens   of   Bohemian    poetry   given    by  ^      *i.   ci     u     u             r 

Y  es   trie  ^lav  nas  heen  a  serf 

Louis  Leger  in  an  article  in  the  weU-known  He  has  been  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  the 

Swiss   review,    the   BibliothSque    Universelle  yoke. 

(Lausanne).     The   article   is  based   on   the  But  the  day  of  Judgment  is  come, 

contents  of  two  recent  books,  the  "Czeska  The  awful  Lord  of  Lords  asketh  in  wrath 

T  •         ,»          Tj   1-       •              4.L   1                 1^1*  u   J  Why  ye  have  bound  the  poor  Slav  to  your  chariots. 

Livra/*    a    Bohemian    anthology    pubhshed  vVhy  he  has  been  beaten  and  nailed  upon  the 

at  Prague,  and  a  volume  in  French,  by  M.  cross. 

Jelinck,  on  "Contemporaneous  Czech   Lit-  Vou!    Races  of  Cain!    What  will  you  answer? 
erature,"  published  by  the  Mercure  de  France 

in  Paris.    Prof.  Leger  writes:  Of  another  distinguished  poet,  Sx-iatopolk 

.  Czech,  the  author  of  "Songs  of  a  Slave,'' 

Bohemia  like  Belgium  and  Flanders,  is  a  coun-  p^^f.  Leger  says:  "He  is  interested  not  only 
try  of  great  industry  and  exploitation  of  mines.  .  ,•  /»  ^  r  ^u  1  •  j  »>  r  ^,  "^ 
It  is  the  theatre  of  a  double  struggle.  On  the  one  *»  ^\^  compatnots  of  the  kingdom  of  Mo- 
hand  the  Czech  would  fain  emancipate  himself  ravia;  he  embraces  in  his  work  his  Slavic 
from  the  German;  on  the  other  hand  the  workman  brothers,  perhaps  the  most  unhappy  and  the 
desires  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  capitalist  ^^^^  forgotten  of  the  Slavic  people.  He  asso- 
who  exploits  and  oppresses  him,  and  who  is  most  .  ^  ^S"  .^1  ^1  t.*  1  i. 
often  a  foreigner.  Their  i)oetry  endeavors  above  suites  them  with  the  VOWS  which  he  utters 
all  to  express  these  two  tendencies,  which  some-  for  the  future  of  his  Country, 
times    complement,    and    sometimes    contradict, 

each  other.  It   matters  little,   sons  of  Carpathia.   that   the 

course  of  history  has  separated  us.     Nothing  will 

Professor  Lej^er  thus  expresses  his  reasons  break  the  thousand  ties  that  have  bound  us  for 

for  confining  himself  to  the  tojncs  given:  centuries;   we  are  a  single  people,  a  single  tongue, 

a  single  branch  of  the  Slavic  stock.     .\or  use  nor 

Men  sing  of  love,  of  poetry,  of  nature,  and  of  God  violence  can  separate  us.   .   .  .    Shoulder  to  shoul- 

in  every  land  and  in  every  tongue.     What   I  here  der,  flank  to  flank!    That  all  the  worhl  may  know 

piirticularly  desire  to  >tu<ly  is  the  manner  in  which  we  are  brothers,  that   the  enemy  may  find   us  a 

this  people,  so  patriotic,  has  Ming  of  its  fatherland  united  group. 
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.\n  even  greater  poet,  perhaps  the  greatest  Labor  is  a  duty  which  of  beasts  makes  men; 

d  Bohemian,  is  Jaroslav  Vrchlicky.     We  are  „.t^^'  *^  a^  necessary  to  man  as  love; 

.  r  1  r       l\^     c     4.      4.        u*  T    /n           xi.   ^  Whoso  soweth  labor  reapeth  joy, 

grateful  for  the  footnote  which  tells  us  that  And  guardeth  in  his  hieart  eternal  peace. 

his  name  is  pronounced  Vercmitsky!    He  is 

given  a  place  of  honor  in  both  the  books  under  When  comes  the  trump  of  doom  God  will  not  ask 

consideration.    But  he,  we  are  told,  is  a  **  cos-  ^r^^J?^".    u  ..  .     i       .                •       • 

,..        ^'-.r*!.                    rx           4,      A  Whether  he  hath  broken  stones  or  written  verse, 

mopohte  artist  of  the  genre  of  Leconte  de  vvhoso  saith^'I  have  labored"  shall  be  saved, 

Lisle,  or  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  patriotic  Whether  he  hath  furrowed  his  brow  with  thought, 

inspiration  is  possibly  that  which  has  visited  or  his  field  with  the  plowshare, 
him  most  rarely." 

He  has,  however,  written  one  beautiful  Another  poet  writing  under  the  pseudonym 

sonnet  in  which  he  evokes  the  splendors  of  of  "Liberty,"  gives  this  sombre  and  menacing 

the  royal  crown  of  Bohemia,  which  now  rests  description  of  the  burial  of  one  of  the  victims 

in  the  cathedral  of  Saint-Vit,  and  says:    '*The  of  a  mining  disaster: 

present  sovereign  is  the  first,  who,  in  spite  jhe  priest  prayed,  but  alone,  all  alone, 

of  formal  promises,  has  neglected  to  have  All  of  the  people  were  dumb 

himself  crowned  with  it."    This  sonnet  reads  Once  they  looked  vainly  to  Heaven, 

in  Dart*  Now  they  look  only  upon  the  earth. 

, ,        -            ...         .         .  .    .       L  There  was  one  grave  more  in  the  miners'  cemetery 

How    ong   wilt  thou   languish   in  thy  retreat  And  a  new  debt  was  written  in  the  account  of 

O  splendid  jewel,  sacred  symbol  of  our  nations?  ^\^^  proprietors. 
.  ,  .     How  long  wilt  thou  slumber  in  thy  cell? 

It  is  not  in  vain  that  upon  thy  circlet  gleams  the  xirvi.        4.  i      j       ^i        ^       i 

brilliance  of  our  precious  stones.    Our  love  is  the  With  yet  louder  threats  the  mine-owners 

ruby;  our  faith  15  the  sapphire;   the  emerald  our  are  assailed  by  the  ix)et  writing  under  the 

hope,  and  the  pearl  our  silent  abdication.  .  .  .  pen-name  of  Petr  Bezrucz. 

Even  more  interesting  are  the  examples  All  you  people  of  Silesia! 

pven  of  the  poetry  voicing  social  unrest.  ^u''a''^^T^''^^^^u^^KJ^'T\u     u  ,. 

-rn.          i.«i«^           J  u        A        r  1  u               ^1.  T^ne  day  will  come  when  the  depths  shall  vomit 

The  nobihty  and  beauty  of  labor  are  thus  fl^^e  and  smoke, 

glowingly  phrased  by  Simaczek:  The  day  when  we  shall  settle  our  account! 
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THE   DRAMA   OF   FRENCH   INDO-CHINA 

PAUL  LOUIS  HERVIER,  a  French  particularly  well  pleased  with  his  own  choice 
•  traveler  with  a  taste  for  original  in-  of  the  title — '*A  Sentimental  Piece," — which 
\^estigation,  has  been  visiting  the  eastern  part  may  strike  the  Western  taste  as  vague  even 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula  within  the  last  twelve  to  blindness.  The  raw  material  of  this  Ana- 
months.  While  there  he  cultivated  the  ac-  mese  production  of  1912  is,  like  that  of  most 
quaintance  of  the  native  literary  class  and,  Anamese  dramas,  Chinese:  it  is  to  be  found 
guided  by  influential  members  of  that  class,  in  that  classical  work  '*The  Holy  Chamber: 
managed  to  gather  at  first  hand  some  inter-  or  Extraordinary  Thoughts.''  How  alto- 
esting  information  about  the  native  drama  in  gather  extraordinary,  wheh  considered  from  a 
Anam — which  is  the  southernmost  division  of  Western  viewpoint,  are  the  thoughts  of 
French  Indo-China.  To  judge  by  the  audi-  China  and  of  Anam  on  human  life  and  duty, 
ences  at  the  native  theaters,  the  drama  flour-  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  summary 
ishes  in  that  remote,  and  not  much  talked-of,  of  "A  Sentimental  Piece'': 
redon:  though  M.  Hervier's  report  to  the       .  .      j  •  u     .    i:  j         r    r     u- 

rr      ^  1  r   11      1         Vl       1     J      f        An  aged  widower  wishes  to  find  a  wife  for  his 

Temps    reveals   a   woefully   low   standard   of    ^^^  y^^\  j^  embarrassed  by  poverty.     This  son, 

remuneration    for    actors    and    playwnghts.    being  very  well  educated,  entertains  a  deep  regard 

Historically,    the    Anamese    drama    derives   for  his  father.     One  bright  moonlight  night,  while 

from  that  of  China;   but  it  has  not  by  any  ^'^  ^^^^^^  ^^^-^^u-' l^u  ^,?""^  """"^  ^T  ^"u  ^"^ '''''''' 

,,.,    '        J       e    ,^              j''   ^»  some  verses  which  he  has  conipo^ea  m  the  ancient 

means    reached    the    end    of    )ts    productive  classical  style.    Suddenlv  he  perceives  in  the  moon- 

period.       One     native     play^'right     was     so  light    a    beautiful    damsel    coming    toward    him. 

obliging   as   to   present   M.    Hervier   with    a  Never  having  stM?n  her  Ix^fore,  he  asks  her  why  she 

sketch   of  his   latest   work,   and   the   French  comes  in  the  night  time  to  him,  a  stranger 

.^,    11.                        •     4.  J                              f  "4.  The  girl — who  is  in  reality  an  immortal  tairv, 

traveler  has  COmmumcated  a  summary  of  it  ^^^  ^,^0  has  for  some  unintelligible  reason  fallen 

to  the  Temps.     Its  author,  he  says,  seemed  in  love  with  him— replies:    *'I  live  in  this  place.    I 
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listened  to  your  verses,  and  they  were  sweet  to  me.  unequal  to  fighting,  so,  to  prevent  further  mishap, 

I  have  followed  an  impulse  to  come  and  seek  your  he  goes  home  with  his  little  son. 

friendship."  The  old  father,  on  the  contrary,  loses  no  time  in 

The  poet  nothing  loth,  they  meet  again  and  attempting  to  rescue  his  daughter-in-law.     He  is 

again  by  night.    Their  mutual  affection  grows,  and  killed.     The  inconsolable  husband  alone  shrinks 

they  exchange  promises  of  marriage.    But  one  night  from  a  struggle  with  this  powerful  enemy.     Helf>- 

the  fatter  surprises  them  in  the  midst  of  a  poetical  less,  but  unresigned,  his  sorrow  reaches  its  culmina.- 

conversation,  and,   being  ver>'   indignant,   drives  tion  with  the  news  that  his  wife  has  killed  herself. 
the  girl  away  with  expressions  of  contempt.  Then  it  is  that  the  brave  man  so  thoughtfully 

"If  thy  heart  be  indeed  cajxible  of  filial  senti-  created  by  the  fairy  makes  his  appearance.  Com- 
ments," he  says  to  his  son,  "I  forbid  thee  such  be-  ing  to  the  young  scholar,  he  says:  "They  have 
havior.  We  are  poor,  it  is  true,  but  we  are  of  the  killed  your  father  and  driven  your  wife  to  suicide ; 
scholar  caste.  Thou  shouldst  indeed  marry,  but  and  yet  you  do  not  resist!  You  prefer  your  own 
let  it  be  in  accordance  with  precedent,  asking  the  life  to  the  pains  of  the  conflict.  You  live  like  a 
consent  of  the  maiden's  family."  mere  animal   without   reason.     Were   I   in   your 

Before  re-entering  the  house  the  young  man  place,  I  would  kill  my  adversary.    If  you  are  not 

craves  one  last  word  with  his  lady  love.  capable  of  that,  then  kill  yourself,  for  m  that  way 

"Go,"  she  tells  him,  "and  seek  the  hand  of  a  you  will  rejoin  your  father  and  your  wife  in  the 

fair  and  virtuous  maiden  of  your  own  age  who  other  world." 
dwells  in  the  next  village."  "As  for  fighting,"  replies  the  man  of  letters,  **  I 

"But  we  are  poor,"  he  answers,  "and  cannot  am  very  weak.    And  I  hesitate  to  kill  myself  be- 

defray  the  expenses  of  the  wedding  ceremony."  cause  of  my  little  son,  over  whose  life   I   must 

"Let  not  that  hinder  you,"  the  girl  reassures  watch." 
him.    "My  father  is  rich.    Take  this  bag  of  gold,        "Cowardice  inhabits  your  soul,"  exclaims  the 

it  b  yours.    And  be  happy."  brave  man,  who  knows  tne  worth  of  his  own  mus- 

At  this  the  youn^  man  bursts  into  tears.  cles,  is  familiar  with  the  mysteries  of  fencing,  and 

Then  says  the  gu-l:    "Which  of  our  two  hearts  can  plant  a  knife  with  unerring  aim  in  an  object 

has  in  it  the  truer  love — yours,  who  weep,  or  mine,  five  or  six  yards  away. 

who  am  willingly  sacrificmg  my  dream?    Come,  be       That  night  the  mandarin  is  stabbed  to  death  in 

not  downcast;  you  arc  rich  now,  and  soon  you  will  his  bed.     When  he  hears  of  it,  the  young  scholar,    ■ 

have  a  lovely  wife."  fearing  that  suspicion  will  fall  upon  him,   runs 

Straightway  she  departs  to  make  her  prepara-  away  with  his  child  into  the  forest.    He  is  tracked 

tions.    For  the  house  in  the  next  village,  the  beau-  by  the  authorities  and  brought  back  to  the  village, 

tiful  and  virtuous  maiden  and  her  parents  are  as  his  child  being  abandoned  in  the  forest.    After  a 

yet  only  imaginary,  and  all  have  to  be  created,  long  judicial  process,  his  innocence  is  at  last  estab- 

The  fairy  creates  them  and,  while  she  is  about  it,  lished;    he  is  set  free,  and  returns  to  his  empty 

throws  in  a  brave  man,  who  is  to  play  his  part  house,  to  mourn  his  father,  his  wife,  and  his  chilcL 
later  on.  One  night  he  hears  a  knock  at  the  door.     He 

At  daybreak  the  young  man  (not  the  brave  one)  opens  it  and  beholds  the  lady  love  whom  he  had 

tells  his  father  everything,  and  asks  his  permission  abandoned  at  his  father's  behest.    She  leads  by  the 

to  go  to  the  next  village  and  seek  the  hand  of  the  hand  a  little  child — -his  little  son,  safe  and  sound, 

beautiful  and  virtuous  maiden.    The  quest  is  ac-  His  benefactress — his  sweetheart  of  other  days — 

complished,  and  all  is  happily  arranged.  will  vouchsafe^  no  answer  to  the  young  scholar's 

One  year  later  the  youne  scholar  is  the  father  of  thousand  hurried  questions, 
a  boy.    His  wife  is  a  good  wife  to  him,  and  more       "Your  troubles  are  past,"  she  tells  him.    "You 
beautiful  than  ever.     Their  home  is  happy.     But  are  now  alone  in  the  world— without  father,  with- 
in the  same  village  dwells  a  retired  mandarin,  a  out  wife.    Will  you  take  me  for  your  wife?    I  will 
man    of    great    influence — apparently    with    the  try  to  make  myself  useful  in  the  house,  and  watch 
Police.    On  the  Festival  of  the  Dead  this  mandarin  over  everything,  while  you  apply  yourself  with 
encounters  the  young  man  with  his  wife  and  child,  courage  and  perseverance  to  the  completion  of 
who  have  been  to  sweep  the  tomb  of  their  ances-  your  education." 
tors.     Attracted  by  the  wife's  beauty,  the  man- 
darin offers  to  buy  her,  and  being  refused,  throws        ^  i_  i.  j»  ^   i       ^ 
down  the  money  and  makes  his  attendants  carry        ^^  we  have  a  happy  ending,  at  least  ac- 
her  off  to  his  splendid  palace.    The  husband  feels  cording  to  Anamese  ideas. 


THE    CENTENARY    OF  GRLMM'S    FAIRY  TALES 

TX  the  apt  phrase  of  Ellen  Key  this  is  "the  "Snowvvhite/*  and  "The  Seven  Dwarfs,"  of 

-^  century  of  the  child/'  and  in  nothing  is  "Hansel  and  GreteI,"of  the"Konigskinder," 

that  more  manifest  than  in  the  literature  of  and    "  Racketty-Packetty    House,"    not   to 

the  day  written  for  children  and  about  chil-  mention  "Uncle Remus/' the" Jimgle Tales," 

dren.  and  a  score  of  others. 

Gone  are  the  tales  of  "Meddlesome  Mat-  In  short,  the  children  of  the  race  are  being 
tie"  and  "Greedy  Dick"  which  edilied  our  entertained  and  instructed  by  variants  of 
forebears,  and  in  their  place  we  have  the  those  folk-tales  which  entertained  and  in- 
charming  whimsicalities  of  "Peter  Pan,"  of  structed  the  childhood  of  the  race. 
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This  is  scientifically  correct  according  to 
the  modem  biological  notions  which  declare 
that  the  child  passes  through,  in  the  course 
of  its  development,  ■all  those  stages  through 
which  the  race  has  climbed  upward  during 
the  ton^  eoDS  of  evolution. 

It  is  fitting,  then,  that  we  should  remember 
to  honor  the  devoted  labors  .of  those  palient 
German  scholars,  Jacob  and  Wilhelm  Grimm, 
who  issued  just  one  hundred  years  ago  that 
collection  of  folk-tales  which,  under  the  mod- 
est title  of  Kinder-  und  Hausmarchen  (Tales 
lor  Children  and  Household),  was  to  achieve 
a  woridwide  fame  and  stimulate  a  thousand 
others  to  gather  from  living  lips  the  precious 
lore  of  an  immemorial  past. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Deutsche  Rund^ 
tekau,  Erich  Schmidt  gives  an  account  of 
this  monumental  undertaking  of  the  learned 
brothers — an  account  whose  contents  are 
weighty  to  the  student  of  folk -lore,  and 
whose' style  is  correspondingly  heavy. for  the 
general  reader. 

We  analyze  it  briefly  and  quote  a  few  ex- 
cerpts. The  interest  taken  at  this  time  in 
f(^k-tales  both  by  men  of  letters  and  men  of 
scieDce  Mr.  Schmidt  finds  to  be  an  outgrowth 
of  the  larger  movement  of  romanticism  which 
was  the  dominant  feature  of  that  era.  He 
discusses  learnedly  the  works  of  Herder, 
L'hland,  Tieck,  Hoffmann,  Goethe,  Brentano, 
Amim,  and  others,  some  of  whom  warmly 
encouraged  the  brothers  in  their 
undertaking. 


The  vast  stores  of  learning  possessed  by  the 
Grimms  well  fitted  them  for  an  enterprise 
which  involved  not  only  the  patience  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  collector  but  wide  knowl- 
edge of  philology,  history,  and  literature. 
Wilhelm  may  be  said  to  have  possessed  the 
former  qualities  in  the  higher  degree,  and  to 
him  is  chiefly  due  the  charming  colloquial 
style  of  the  stories,  while  Jacob  was  pre- 
eminent in  scholarship. 

The  tales  were  gathered  largely  by  word  of 
mouth,  chiefly  from  women,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  with  special  honor  the 
sturdy  and  long-memoried  "catUewife  of 
Schwelm,"  Maria  the  sewing-maid,  and  the 
little  maiden,  Dorothea  Wild,  whom  Wilhelm 
later  married.  Other  sources  were  sixteenth 
century  jest-books  and  anecdotes,  simplified 
translations  of  medieval  Latin  poems,  and 
modified  versions  of  the  rollicking  stories  of 
the  aibblcr  of  Xiirnbcrg,  Hans  Sachs.  Others 
ivere  picked  up  here  and  there  by  learnetl 
confreres. 

To  express  in  homogeneous  style  matter  of 
such  heterogeneous  origin  was  naturally  a 
difhcult  affair.  Apropos  of  this  Mr,  Schmidt 
remarks: 


(FfOBi  a  photififaph) 
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rough,  but  never  crude;  childish,  but  free  from  there  are  devices  of  accentuation  by  means  of 

^erwir.;or\'te"rch:iir%1rr"^^  --d.  such  as  amteration  and  iiitaUve  or 

pure    German    mother-tongue.  .  .  .  This    prose,  onomatopoetic    syllables:    rttzCy    raizes    and 

often  broken  by  refrains  m  the  ancient  meter  plUschj  plcUsch,  for  example, 

of   the   folk-song,   showed   the   most   wondrous  As  in  proverbs  and  folk-sonffs  the  mode  of 

thmgs  to  be  the  most  behevable,   and  captured    ^~^,^^;J1    ,v    ^:^*„«^^.,^        j    •         •      ^• 
the  imagination  by  the  simplicity  of  the  sentence-   expression  is  picturesque  and   imaginative, 
structure.  though  without  detailed  imagery  and  meta- 

phor.   The  endings  are  frequently  jocular,  as 

Other  features  are  the  use  of  simple  con-  the  sentence,  ** Anybody  that  don't  believe 
nectives,  such  as  and  and  but,  and  the  avoid-  this  story  must  pay  a  dollar,"  a  threat  that 
ance  of  the  involved  dependent  and  relative  brought  one  skeptical  but  honest  little  girl 
clauses  which  render  so  cumbrous  much  to  the  good  brothers'  door  one  day  with  her 
German  literature.  There  is  much  conversa-  thaler  in  hand, 
tion  and  it  is  seldom  indirect.  Though  without  expressed  "moral"  there  is 

Simplicity  is  gained,  too,  by  the  use  of  evinced  a  naive  poetic  justice.  The  wicked 
monologue — "/  said  to  my  self, ^^  etc.  are  punished,  often  with  shocking  penalties, 

The  narrator  introduces  the  dramatic  while  the  good  are  rewarded,  generally  by 
element  of  suspense  by  pauses,  with  such  fortunate  marriage  and  "living  happy  ever 
phrases  as  ''Just  think/**  ''What  do  you  after."  Marriage  is  usually  based  on  true 
suppose  he  found?**  etc.  .  love,  rank  and  wealth  proving  no  obstacles. 

Emphasis  is  gained  especially  by  the  chief  The  scientific  power  of  the  collection  is 
exp)edient  of  all  ancient  p)oetry,  mere  repe-  also  great.  Translated  first  into  English,  it 
tition:  "A  long,  long  time**;  "She  sang  and  has  stimulated  throughout  Europe  and  gradu- 
sang**;  "He  fished  and  fished,**  ally  throughout  the  world  the  zeal  of  the 

Besides  the  frequently  recurring  rh)rmes  collector. 


THE  PUBLIC  SPIRIT  OF  THE  LEGAL 

PROFESSION   IN   CUBA 

A  RECENT  issue  of  the  illustrated  weekly.  Eminent  both  for  his  legal  acumen  and  for  his 

Figaro,  of    Havana,  is  devoted  to  the  briUiant.cloquence.  as  well  as  for  his  sterling  recti- 

^  ,     .   *  J  '    A,         J        '         vivYv/c^vi   i,v/   1.  X,  tude,  Dr.  Mendoza  occupied  an  exceptionally  high 

Lolegio    de    Abogados,    an    association    of  place  amon^  Cuban  legists.     He  gave  early  evi- 

Cuban  lawyers  first  officially  established  in  dence  of   his   devotion   to   professional   studies. 

1886,   under  the  Spanish  regime.     Another  When  but  twenty  years  old.  in  association  with  six 

association  of  the  legal  fraternity    of  more  I'^lf/^^rrfeljlt^t^  a'AX^tk 

recent  foundation,  the  aims  of  which  were  coterie  being  the  establishment  of  a  library  and  of  a 

essentially  social,  was  the  Circulo  de  Aboga-  place  of  reunion,  where  they  could  review  the  uni- 

dos,  founded  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  versity  lectures  they  had  attended.     Here  they 

T  qwvpr*;'  riiih  nf  Npw  Vnrl-  Tn  rnno  iq  thp  ^^^^  ^<^"^  ^^  assemble  every  evening,  except  on 
l^awyers  Ulub  ot  I\ew  y  ork  in  1900,  as  tne  g^^^  ^^^  ^f  the  number  acting  the  part  of  pro- 
result  of  a  protest  against  the  action  of  the  feasor.  This  is  an  example  that  Dr.  Azc4rate  re- 
new republican  administration  in  removing  gards  as  worthy  of  recommendation  to  the  young 
certain  judges,  the  Colegio  was  dissolved  and  Cuban  students  of  to-day.  ^     ^^     ^ 

lost  its  official  character,  but  was  soon  reor-       >\h7  1l" '^'Jn'^.H^.TL?!;^^".^^^^^  1?^  ""^ 
.     J  .      ^  *  .     .        .  ^-   '^-       pointed  relator  in  the  court  termed  the  Audiencia 

ganized  as  a  pnvate  association,  its  activities  [„  Havana,  and  in  1856  he  entered  a  competition 
being  at  the  same  time  \\'idened  so  as  to  in-  for  the  vacant  professorship  of  jurisprudence  in  the 
elude  those  of  the  Ckculo.     In  1909,  its  offi-  Royal  University  of  Letters,  the  leading  institution 
ri'nl  ctntnc  whq  rpQtnrpH  ^^  learning  m  Cuba  at  that   time.     The  theme 
cial  status  was  restorea.  chosen  for  the  thest^s  u-as:  ''Are  degrading  punish- 
As   one   of   the   ongmal    founders   of   the  nients  allowable  for  the  suppression  of  crime?" 
Colej^io    de    Abogados,    and    as    a    foremost  Dr.  Mendoza  was  adjudged  the  winner  in  this  con- 
representative  of  the  Havana  bar,  it  is  but  test  and  secure<l  the  professorship, 
natural  that  a  prominent  place  is  given  to  ^  ^"  '?79.  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  A^^ 
^        .^      .      r^^     'A        j-\r      J               i_  Corregidor  of  Havana,  by  both  liberal  and  conserv- 
Dr.   Antonio  Gonzalez  de  Mendoza,  whose  ^tive  votes,  a  notable  testimony  to  his  reputation 
recent  death  in  Havana,  at  the  ripe  age  of  for  strict  impartiality  and  calm  judicial  poise, 
seventy-eight,  was  mourned  by  the  whole  legal  However,  he  only  administered  this  office  for  six 
profession  of  his  native  island.     The  task  of  "lonths  as  he  felt  that  his  more  immediate  duty 
i    .   -,                     .        1  •                   11  lav  in  the  line  of  his  regular  legal  practice.     He 
briefly  recounting  his  career  has  been  sym-  refused  to  accept  any  share  of  the  considerable 
pathetically  performed  by  Dr.  Luis  Azcdrate:  sum  allotted  as  salar>'  for  this  office. 
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During  ull  the  troublous  times  preceding  the 
fiaa]  establishment  of  ihe  Cuban  Republic,  Dr. 
.MeDdtua  was  almost  the  only  Cuban  o(  note  who 
constantly  and  consistently  rose  above  the  political 
passions  of  the  period,  and  in  this  way  he  gained 
ibe  unlimited  confidence  of  the  leading  Cuban 
fjmilies,  with  many  of  whom  he  was  either  related 
or  connected.  The  long.tontinued  disturbantcs 
caused  a  number  of  prominent  Cubans  to  absent 
themselves  from  thi;  island  at  this  time,  and  Dr. 
Mendoza  was  entrusted  with  the  management  of 
many  large  estates  during  iheir  owners'  absence. 

A  striking  demonstration  of  his  devotion  to  priit' 
ciple  is  given  by  Dr.  Azcdrate.  Many  years  ago. 
vhpn  slaver>*  still  existed  as  an  institution  in  Cuba, 
he  showed  the.depth  of  his  abolitionist  o 


I  the.depth 
by  granting  freedom,  in  a  single  day,  to  some  300 
negro  sla\*es  on  his  plantation  Santa  Gertrudio, 
an  act  entailing  a  nominal  loss  of  approximately 
f  1O0.000,  according  to  the  ruling  price  of  slaves  at 
that  time. 

During  the  first  American  occupation  of  Cuba, 
be  was  appointed  President  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Havana.  He  was  also  consulting  counsel  of  the 
Cast  de  Beneficios  y  Maternidad.  Gen.  Martinez 
Cam  pee  selected  him  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
.'Administration,  and  by  his  thorough  command  of 
all  judicial  questions  and  his  indefatigable  activity, 

he  rendered   great  and  imjiortant  services  to  the    the  late  on.  pedbo  llorante,  one  of  the  found- 
i-oung  republic  in  this  capacity.  EBS  OF  the  lawyers  a 


NORWAY'S   INDUSTRIAL   FUTURE 

NORWAY  has  long  been  popularly  asso-  the  sea.  Caimerits  followed  the  fisheries;  in 
dated  In  the  public  mind  with  maritime  the  interior  of  the  coimtry  timber  has  been 
etpeditions;  and  the  exploits  of  Norse  adven-  utilized  for  paper  pulp;  an  excellent  class  of 
tut«rs  have  furnished  many  a  theme  for  the  laborers  was  developed;  and  engineers  mas- 
poets  and  much  material  for  the  historians;  tered  the  science  of  utilizing  water  power, 
but,  said  Bjomstjeme  Bjomson,  not  long  be-  Norway  was  thus  prepared  to  receive  the 
fore  his  death,  "  the  future  of  Norway  is  not  electro-chemical  industry  with  which  Dr. 
in  her  white  sails,  but  in  her  waterfalls  that  Eyde  is  associated  and  of  which  he  gives  a 
drive  the  wheels  of  modem  industry."  This  lengthy  description  in  his  article.  A  begin- 
\iew  is  endorsed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eyde  in  the  ning  was  made  on  a  small  scale. 
American-Scandinavian  Review.     He  writes: 

In  July,  1^03,  the  first  small  factory  was  started 
For  centuries  our  forefathers  have  won  their  at  Frognerkilen  for  the  producing  of  nitrates  from 
living  from  the  sea;  whole  cities  have  erown  up  the  air  by  the  Birlteland-Eyde  method.  1  venture 
around  the  shipping  industry.  The  highest  type  to  say  that  it  was  not  only  the  mother  of  all  the 
o(  workmen  have  put  all  their  skill  of  hand  and  nitrate  industries  of  Norway,  but  that  it  has  given 
brain,  all  their  mechanical  genius  into  the  con-  the  impetus  to  the  many-sided  activity  which  is 
struction  of  ships  made  from  the  timlter  of  our  own  fast  transforming  Norway  from  a  thinly  settled 
forests,  and  our  sailors  have  carried  Norway's  counlr>' into  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  com- 
name  all  over  the  world.  .  .  .  Now  all  this  is  munitics  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  saUpcter  indns- 
changed.  ...  A  few  decades  ago  it  was  the  try,  which  had  its  Iwginning  at  Fr<^nerkilcn  less 
greatest  ambition  of  the  Norwegian  boy  to  com-  than  ten  years  ago,  has  grown  to  large  proportions, 
mand  his  own  ship;  now  the  active,  intelligent  boy  We  began  with  a  plant  utilizing  twenty-five  horse- 
seeks  something  better  than  the  sailor's  life  has  to  power  in  the  Birkcland-Eyde  furnace;  now  our 
offer  him  under  the  changed  conditions.  It  was  two  plants  at  Rjukan  and  N'oio<lden  use  200.000 
clear  that  if -Norway  should  advance,  or  even  save  horse-fiowcr.  .  .  .  Webcgan  with  two  laborers  and 
herself  from  retrogression,  she  needed  a  fresh  im-  two  other  cmployce,>4;  now  we  \ta\t  1^40  laborers 
pulse  to  healthy  activity.  It  came,  just  at  the  and  14,1  other  employees.  Our  task  is  to  calch 
right  time,  through  the  modern  inventions  that  the  nitrogen  in  the  air  by  bringing  about  its  unii':i 
have  made  it  possible  to  wake,  as  with  a  wizard's  with  oxycen.  and  thus  create  chemical  niiroein 
wand,  the  powers  that  sleep  in  her  waterfalls.  combinations  that  can  be  put  to  practical  use. 

TTie  Norwegians'  first  manufacturing  in-       Dr.   Kyde  describes  the   BirkeUind-Kyde 

dustries  were  naturally  those  associated  with  method    of    producing    nitrates,    which    has 
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THE  VILLAGE  OF  RJUKAN.   NORWAY,   IN    1906 

de\eloped  into  an  extensive  industry.     Cal-  from  foreign  banks,  without  which  the  indus- 

cium  nitrate,  which  is  the  artificial  fertilizer  trial  development  of  Norway  would  have 

known  as  Norway  saltpeter,  is  shipped  from  been  impossible.     In  the  nitrate  industry,  for 

his  company's  shops  at  the  rate  of  2000  bar-  instance,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  is 

reis  a  day,  or  100,000  tonS  in  a  year.     Car-  100,000,000  kroner. 

borundum  manufacture  and  the  manufacture       The  new  industrial  Norway  is  but  ten  years 

of  copper  and  nickel  by  electrolysis,  and  the  old.    Dr.  Eyde  believes  that  within  a  verj' 

smelting  of  iron  by  electricity  bid  fair  to  short  period  "the  tide  of  immigration  will  be 

prove  important  industries.  turned  backward,  and  the  red,  steady  stream 

In  order  to  secure  a  permanent  class  of  of  lifeblood  which  has  poured  from  our  couii- 
laborers,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  try  to  your  beautiful  United  States  will  re- 
providing  good  homes  at  reasonable  rates  for  main  at  home  to  enrich  the  motherland," 
them.  The  results  have  been  successful.  Norwegian  writers,  musicians,  artists,  and 
At  Notodden  and  Saaheim,  where  there  were  discoverers  "have  been  recognized  as  among 
500  and  50  people  living  a  few  years  ago,  to-  the  world's  greatest."  Nons'ay  should  now 
day  there  are  5000  at  the  former  place  and  "come  out  of  her  long  seclusion  and  take  her 
between  5000  and  6000  at  the  latter.  p;irt  as  a  power  not  only  in  art  and  literature, 

Dr.   Eyde  acknowledges  the  aid  received  but  also  in  the  industrial  world." 


SOME    NEW    PHASES    OF  THE   WOMAN    MOVE- 
MENT   THROUGHOUT    THE    WORLD 

AMONG  the  things  that  "they  order  bet-  lamps,    and    without    laying    a    needles-sly 

ter  in  France"  must  now  be  included  violent  and  stinging  hand  on  the  cheeks  uf 

feminism.    We  are  assured  by  Hera  Mirtcl  members  of  Parliament  and  policemen,  the 

in   the   Renaissance  Contem poruine   (Paris),  women  of  France  have,  slowly,  perhaps,  bul 

that,  above  all,  "  French  feminism  is  disinter-  definitively,  regained  the  liberly  of  salaried 

ested    and    pacific."      Also— and    this    with  employment,    if   not   the  equality   in    labor, 

palpable  allusion  to  events  on  thu  other  side  assured  by  the  old  corporate  laws." 

of    the    English    Channel — that,    "without  French  feminism  has  other  things  to  its 

seltin;;  fire  t<)  lettcr-bo.\e~,  or  smashin,^ -treet  credit:    it  has  "conceived,  elaborated,  and 
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rjCkan  as  an  industrial  center 

l>ubli:>hed  the  best  project?  of  economic,  to  realize  an  alliance  between  all  classes,  all 
social,  and  parental  laws,  which  other  na-  feminine  hopes  souring  toward  the  new  or 
tions  are  quick  to  adopt  and  promulgate,  remodeled  kingdoms  which  await  us.  This 
This  was  recently  the  case  in  Norway,  where  society,  of  which  the  writer  of  the  article  in 
a  minister  introduced  a  motion  for  labor  the  Renaissance  Contemporaine  is  vice-presi- 
legislation  which  has  long  since  been  opera-  dent,  is  reckoned  among  the  most  important 
tive  in  France,"  In  Norway,  "the  waiting-  and  the  most  sympathetic  of  all  the  Paris 
maids  are  more  aJive  to  their  social  interests  feminist  bodies.  It  was  founded  December 
than  the  richest  bourgeoises  in  France."  31,  1901.  The  name  of  the  founder,  Mme. 
According  to  this  writer,  in  France  the  Marbel,  indicated  both  that  the  very  ad- 
most  implacable  enemy  of  feminism  is  vanced  tendencier,  of  the  society  would  be 
woman  herself.  But  there  is  some  .excuse  accepted  and  that  its  members  would  be 
for  this:  animated   by  a   fine  spirit   of  conciliation; 

-rK„   c^^^h    ,^^.^.,..^^-,^    u,     I    ■  also,  that  solidarity  and  tolerance  would  be 

The    hrench    townswoman    has    recovered    in  _,    .'       .      .-    ,       ,  ■'     ^         j      >      tl     r  u 
private   life,  among  the  members  of  the  family  fheir  principal  rules  of  conduct.     The  follow- 
over    which   she   rules  so  autocratically,    social  ing  details  of  the  history  and  ojierations  of  the 
liio8<loras  and  lost  politics.    It  is  she  who  dirccrs  Union  will  be  of  interest  to  American  sym- 

the    child    toward   a   career,    marriacc,   and    the ,1,: „.:.i,  .u„ .^'    >. 

.I«tiny  of  her  choice.    It  is  she  who%y  the  dot.  P^th'^e^s  with  the  «omen  s  movement: 

l.y  the  management  of  the  family  budget,  with-        jhc  fnion  began  bv  holding  monthlv  reunions 

holds  the  true  economic  right  of  her  race.     And,  .^  ,],^.   ],„„,,.  „f  ,t,^  founder.  ■  "' 


usiy  01- unconsciously,  she  lears  to  compro-  ,|,^.  prciiknt  obtained  the  use  of  a  room  at  the 

1  this  fetTunistn  which  speaks  to  her  of  rim-  ,.„vn-hall.     This  niuni,-i[nl   ho';iiialiiv  conferred 

.,.^.-.   jr  a  social  and  political   kinndom,  the   inn-  ;„  ^  „;,^.  ^  brevet  of  rL'si>ect.ibiliiv.  and  siTvcd  to 

nlateso^■c^elptyofhc^home,sodca^lymalnt.^ln•r.  ri.a=..,.lr<;   those   timorous   ,).r«>ns' in   whose  evt-s 

-uji-alous^vdefcnded.    But.whetherahevvillor-.viIl  f^.^inism   represented   a   subversive   and   dangcr- 

tifrt.shcultimatcly  willbeforcedtoadaptherselfto  o„^|y    revolutionary    dottriue.      I'liblic    si-ances 

the  exigencies  of  new  social  realities,  of  inexorable  j,(.|,|  Q|,(.p  ^  month    are  devoted  to  communica- 

modcrn ideations    of    certain    matrimonial    devices  tions  and  eeneral   mailers  reliiiiiu   to  feminism 

*hkh  embody  the  prayer  of  the  Roman  matrons:  ^  home  and  abroad,  ami  to  "talks 'W  conferences 

Occuluit!       Now  a  minor  and  irres[H>nsihle  Ik--  ^n  propiisanda  and  variotia  other  .luesiions.     But 

fore  the  law.  she  will  be  forced  to  iH-vome  free. -ind  |„^,s|,i..3  eng.ining   primarily   in  oral   nr.iiWKanda. 

ri^tKincible  m  society  in  an  evolution  toward  a  the  fnion  has  conlributwl  to  the  wriiu-n  prop.i- 

ile^irabteeciuihbriura  of  rights  and  duties.  j,.,,,^^  „f  feminism  by  (1)  cliling  a  f-niiiiF^i  al- 

This  was  thoroughly  well   understood  by  „f'  Jj,   'imiioriini  'feminjst    ifhnrv  '    Tlie    I'riil 

the  Union  Fra  tern  ell  edes  Fcmnics,  in  seeking  Almanmh  Fcminisle  iUioIri  wliich  apiie-ind  from 
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1906  to  1909,   was  a   brochure   for   propaganda,  resigned  the  functions  of  president  of  the  Union 

composed  by  members  of  the  Union,  and  in  which  in  order  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  the  library, 

was  included  a  feminist  calendar.    In  this  calendar,  which  now  contains  several  thousands  of  volumes, 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  published  in  France,  the 

names  of  the  usual  saints  were  replaced  by  those       xhe  Union  Fratemelle  des  Femmes  gives 
of     the  saints  [both  masculine  and  femmmej  of        .,  r   •   -l  '^  i«^      •  i_       r   •*. 

feminism."    The  library  {BihUoMque  Fiministe)  evidence  of  intense  vitality  in  each   of  lU 

is  directed  by  Mme.  Marbel  herself,  she  having  fields  of  operations. 


THE   WOMEN'S  MOVEMENT  AND  FOREIGN 

MISSIONS 

"  '^rO  modem  phenomenon  is  more  signifi-  ment  and  education  of  the  middle  classes  in 

-1-^    cant   in   its   relation    to  the  foreign  the  eighteenth  century,  and  now  the  women's 

missionary  cause  than  the  women's  movement  movement,  have  all,  directly  or  indirectly, 

of  Europe  and  America:    no  movement  is  spnmg    "from   the   permeation   of    human 

more   worthy   of   careful   and   sympathetic  thought  with  our  Lord^s  teaching   on   the 

study  on  the  part  of  missionary  leaders,"  value  of  the  human  soul."     To  quote  from 

says  Miss  Ruth  Rouse  in  the  ItUernational  the  article: 
Review  of  Missions,    As  well  study  European 

IX)litics  neglecting  the  labor  party,  or  world  ^^^  movement  for  the  liberation  of  women  has 

*    ,.^.           ®,     ^.  **   ^1           •  '^     f      \»        1'^  swept  round  the  world.  .  .  .    The  openins:  of  the 

politics  neglecting  the  spirit  of  naUonahty,  profesions  has  rapidly  followed  that  of  the  uni- 

as    study    world    missions    neglecting    the  versities,  so  has  the  opening  of  many  kinds  of 

women^s  movement.     In  noting  the  action  administrative    work;     the    municipal    vote    is 

and  interaction  of  the  forces  of  this  move-   ^J"^^   ^l^,^,  everywhere,   the   parliamentary 

,..,.,  .  1    •     4.1.        •    •       ii  11     vote  IS  rapidly  followmg  m  country  after  countr\'; 

ment  with  those  at  work  in  the  nussion  field,    jn  Norway  and  Finland  women  sit  in  parliament; 

six  main  characteristics  of  it  are  discussed    the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  women  will  be 

by  this  writer:  legally  permitted  to  do  anything  of  which  they  are 

I. —The  women's  movement  is  international  capable.    The  battle  for  th^  right  of  women  to 

J  .      ..     .,     ,       rr»v        .             J  express  theu*  own  personality  is  more    than   hall 

in  its  scope  and  tn  its  tdeals.    The  aims  and  y^.^^.    That  the  movement  is  one  of  the  outwork- 
undertakings  of  the  modern  woman,  however  ings  of  the  teaching  of  Christ  concerning  the 
different  their  promoters  may  be  in  environ-  human  soul  can  hardly  be  denied, 
ment,    occupations,   national    temperament,  ^,               ,  -         .       .....      i. 

and  in  religion,  are  everyw^here  spontaneous  ,  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^//^^  ^^  ^     ^^"^6  ^^"^  ^PP^-' 

in  their  origm  and  fundamentally  alike.    As  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^  community. 

Dr.  Alice  Salmon,  the  secretary  of  the  Ger-  -po  the  question  "To  what  end?"  the  women's 

man  National  Council  of  Women,  has  said:  movem^t  answers  clearly  and  universally:   **To 

*'The  same  convictions  animate  the  women  of  the  end  of  service."    Christ's  teaching  on  the  law 

all  lands:  they  strive  after  the  same  objects:  ^^.^^^^  '^  working  out  in  the  movement    u neon- 

.,  •'i  j*-lji.*^i-  sciously  or  consciously,  far  more  dommantly  than 

they  are  everywhere  dominated  by  the  same  ^^en  His  teaching  on  the  value  of  the  human  soul, 

ideas:  they  are  pushing  the  same  demands."  Nothing  strikes  the  observant  student  more  forci- 

Miss  Rouse  is  the  traveling  secretary  among  bly  than  the  way  in  which  the  note  of  self-expres- 

women   students   for    the    World's    Student  «ion  is  rapidly  transcended  by  the  note  of  service-, 

r^i_  •  . .       T^  J       . .  11  .  ii  indeed  the  note  of  service  be  not  dominant  from 

Christian  Federation,  and  her  own  experience  ^\^^  f^^st. 

amongst  the  women  students  of  forty-two 

different    countries    confirms    this    verdict.  3. — The  dominant  note  in  the  movement  is 

* 'It  is  most  significant,  "she  say  s,  **  that  to-day  the  interest  of  the  community  rather  than  the 

the  women's  movement  is  making  a  conscious  interests  of  one  sex.    Miss  Rouse  thinks  this 

propaganda,    definitely    aiming    to    capture  proposition  may  be  disputed,  and  that  "pos- 

the  women  of  the  East  for  its  ideals."  sibly  the  writings  and  actions  of  a  few  women 

2. — There  are  two  spiritual  forces  behind  the  at  the  present  time  in  Great  Britain  give  some 

women's  movement  in  the  West,  and  both  are  color  to  a  fear  of  sex  war.    Nevertheless,  the 

distinctly  Christian  in  origin.     The  first  of  serious  literature  of  the  women's  movement 

these  is  "a  striving  for  the  development  and  support  the  contention:    its  dominant  note 

expression    of    personality."      The    various  is  an  emphasis  on  the  differing  gifts  of  men 

liberating   movements   which   have   been   a  and  women  and  the  need  for  securing  the 

distinctive  feature  of  the  Christian  era,  such  free  play  of  both  for  the  highest  good  of  the 

as  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  enfranchise-  community." 
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4. — The  movement  affords  a  direct  training  and  strong  family  life.     The  most  powerful  in- 

for  carrying  out  certain  of  the  best  missionary  ?^"V^f/°i*^5  i?^'"u"'^  ^?'*  ^o'".^"!^  suffrage  in 
ij^^t^  TT-f  J  4.u:  u  y  TkiT*  T>  4.  land  after  land  has  been  the  conviction,  gradually 
uUals.  Under  this  head  Miss  Rouse  quotes  arrived  at  by  women,  that  the  vote  was  necessary 
a  passage  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission  if  they  were  to  ward  off  the  evils  that  threaten  the 
on  the  Preparation  of  Missionaries,  presented  home.  ...  In  Finland  and  other  lands  the  move- 
to  the  Edinburgh  World  Missionary  Con-  "^^"^  ^"^  ^".'  .""^^^   recently,  demanding   the 

f«»r*»nrp  in    Tnin-  recognition  of  civil  marriage,  the  refusal  of  which 

lerence  in    1910.  drives  many  honorable  people  into  marriages  de 

conscience,  .  .  .,  The  fact  cannot  be  denied  that 
"A  x-ision  of  the  place  of  women  in  the  building  there  are  in  many  countries  to-day  considerable 
op  of  the  whole  fabric  of  national  life,  and  a  states-  numbers  of  thinking  women  who  are  either  sup- 
man-like  conception  of  the  way  to  realize  the  porting  the  recognition  of  unions4ihres,  or  frankly 
\Tsion,  is  urgently  demanded.  In  the  work  of  putting  the  claims  of  passion  before  all  other 
national  regeneration  to  which  we  have  set  our  claims.  .  .  .  Novelists  whose  main  contention 
hand  the  woman  missionary  has  a  place  of  primary  is  for  erotic  rights  .  .  *.  are  all  enemies  and  critics 
importance.  She  works  indeed  for  to-day,  but  she  of  the  women's  movement.  The  one  British 
must  be  trained  to  know  and  act  upon  the  knowl-  woman's  organ  which  advocated  anything  like 
«%e  that,  down  to  the  smallest  detail,  her  life  and  such  views.  The  Freewoman,  has  just  expired,  ab- 
ber  work  belong  to  the  great  future."  For  this  jtiring  female  suffrage  and  all  its  works, 
aspect  of  her  future  work,  where  can  the  woman 

missionary  find  better  training  than  in  women's  6. — Themovement  is  in  no  way  anti-Christian 

organizations  of  the  West?  or  irreligious.    As  indicated  above,  '*the  two 

main  driving  forces  of  the  modem  women's 

S'—TJie  movement  is  a  strongly  moral  one,  movement— a  sense  of  the  value  of  human 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  movement  has  personality  and  a  passionate  desire  for  ser- 

bcen  attacked  as  tending  to  undernune  the  vice— are  the  direct  product,  even  when  the 

institutions  of  marriage  and  the  family.  Miss  debt  is  not  acknowledged,  of  the  teaching  of 

Rouse  shows  what  has  been  its  influence  our  Lord." 

in  th^e  direcUons.  Finally,  it  is  claimed  by  the  writer  that 

Tu               .                 ^  •                   ^         I  "if  she  would  Christianize  one  main  source 

The  women  s  movement  in  every  country  makes  -  ^,     .  ,     ,     ^  iT     ^^""-"^^  ^"^  m^o^xx  ^^axv,'^ 

the  abolition  of  the  "  white  slave  "  traffic  and  the  ^^  the  ideals  of  her  own  future  workers  and  of 

suppression  of  the  social  eyil  one  of  its  main  aims,  the  women  of  the  East,  the  Church  has  noth- 

In  this,  and  in  their  endeavors  to  combat  impure  hig  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  entering 

literature  and   pictures,  overcrowded  dwellings,  j^^    sympathetic  and  understanding  relation- 

and   insanitary   conditions,   women   are  entering  ,.      ^  »^^X     1     j          r  ^i.              »6  *wu,»^w*a 

the  lists  for  the  protection  of  their  homes  and  those  Ship  mth  the  leaders  of  the  women  s  move- 

of  others,  and  striving  to  make  possible  a  pure  ment.^* 


WHAT  JAPAN  IS  DOING  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 

OF  HER  WOMEN 


R  centuries  the  women  of  Japan  were        Under  these  circumstances  it   is  only   natural 
taught  the  "three  stages  of  obedience":    ^^^^  various  religions  and  ethical    teachings  that 


should 


«r,         *•&***  *^^    ^^*^w  ^v»^^^  x^x  v.^^v^w*x,x.     .  jj^^g  ^^  times  found  acceptance  in  Japan 

When    young,    obey    your    parents;     when  have  formed  the  basis  of  education,  both  for  men 

married,    obey    your    husband;     when    old,  and  for  women.    Buddhism,  first  introduced  into 

obey  your  son.     Up  to  recent  times  all  the  Japan  about  a  thousand  years  ago,  included  in 

books  written  for  the  edification  of  Japanese  Jj.?.^^"^^^  ^^"  outrageous  dogma  about  women. 

.  ,  ^1  r     *!.•     1    •     i.       i.'  ^1-  This  was  that  woman  was  full  of  sin.     Confucius, 

girls  were  those  of  ethical  mstruction— the  ^he  founder  of  the  school  of  the  Chinese  ethical 

teaching  of  the  daughter  how  to  behave  to-  teachings  that  has  had  so  wholehearted  an  ac- 

ward  her  parents,  of  the  wife  to  her  husband,  ceptance  in  Japan  for  the  past  two  centuries,  did 

and  the  mother  to  her  chUdren.     This  idea  "?^  show  much  improvement  in  his  estimation 

c  1        u   J*  •*       T*  XT  of  womanly   virtues.      He   paid   the  fair  sex  the 

of  womanly  obedience,  wntes  Jmzo  Naruse,  negative  compliment  that  its  individuals  were  as 

President  of  the  Japan  Women's  University,  difficult  to  manage  as  was  ever>-  person  of  small 

in  the  Oriental  Review,   "has  undergone  a  mind.    As  a  lo»(ical  conclusion  of  such  teachings 

decided   change  in  modern  Japan,   although  ^^^^"^   accepted    in   Japan,    the   Japanese   women 

.t  .      .   I  *^  .         .1     /  1         ix  could  do  nothing  in  way  of  asserting  their  own 

the   principle    remams    that    moral    culture  eharacter  and  orij^inality  without  meeting  with 

have  the  position  of  supreme  importance  in  the  (iisapproval  of  their  friends.     Their  instruc- 

woman's  education."     For  the  correct  under-  tions  were  to  be  as  quiet  as  quiet  could  he;    as 

standing  of  conditions  in  Japan  it  is  neces-  obedient  as  could  be;  and  as  meek  as  could  be. 
sary  to  bear  in  mind  that  moral  culture  has       Of  course,  one  result  of  such  a  system  was 

always  been  the  all-important  object.  that  women  had  a  unique  schooling];  in  self- 
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restraint,    discipline,    and    devoted    loyalty  the  president  have  been  directed  to  this  pK>int 
to  their  superiors;    and  history  records  the  — '^aspiritual  training  to  form  a  fundamental 
acts  of  devotion  and  virtues  of  hundreds  of  education";  for  she  believes  in  "the  unity 
Japanese  women  who  have  thereby  become  of  the  essence  of  all  religions  and  philoso- 
immortal.    These,  however,  were  exceptions,   phies."    She  herself  was  converted  to  Ortho- 
With  the  introduction  of  Western  civiliza-  dox  Christianity  when  she  was  17  years  of 
tion  into  Japan  the  modern  idea  of  the  status  age,  and  about  twenty  years  ago,  "no  longer 
of  woman  found  entrance  al^o;    but,  says  satisfied  with  her  narrow  dogmatic  faith/* 
President  Jinzo  Naruse,  " in  view  of  the  fact  she  came  to   the  United   States.     "While 
that  a  reactionary  spirit  is  present  in  every  at  Andover,"  she  says,    "it  came  clearly  to 
country,  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  my  mind  that  women  *s  education  in  Japan 
idea  has  been  gradual  in  Japan. '*    It  seems  must  be  based  upon  a  strong  foundation  of 
that  even  at  the  present  there  are  some  Jap-  religion — a  new  living  religion."    Jinzo  Na- 
anese  who  "think  that  the  sole  object  of  ruse  has  carried  out  this  idea.    Her  expe- 
women's  education  is  to  make  them  good  riences    of    the    past    twelve    years    have 
wives  and   mothers."     There  is,   however,  caused   her    to  adopt  a  particiilar  method 
ample  evidence  that  this  view  is  not  generally  for  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  students   at 
accepted  in  the  following  statement  of  the  the  University. 
OrietUal  Review  writer: 

.  ,  ,  ..,..,         The  idea  is  to  encourage  the  students  to  lead 

At  present  there  are  more  than  200  gu-ls   high  spiritual    lives,    drawing    their    inspiration    from 

schools  of  500  students  each  m  Japan.     There  whatever  religion  they  might  happen  to  believe 

arc   many  schools  devoted  to  traming  girls  for  in  and  to  discourage  them  from  the  sordid  influence 

earning   mdependent   hvelihood;     such   as   those  of  materialism.    The  method  was  founded  on  the 

teaching  music,  the  arts,  medicine,  bookkeeping,  belief  that  different  religions,  different  creeds,  and 

sewing,  pedagogics,  and  many  other  kinds  of  work,  different   technical   teachings,   though  conflicting 

The  Japan  Women  s  University  which  I  was  able  {„  minor  points,  are  similar  to  one  another  in  the 

to  establish  in  1901  with  the  support  of  the  leading  essential  points  such  as  seeking  after  Truth  and 

men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life  in  Japan,  higher  spiritual  life.     This  belief  also  forms  the 

has  now  1,100  students,  divided  into  Departments  basis    of    an    international    movement    recently 

of  Pedagogics,  Literature,  English  Literature,  and  started  by  the  Association  Concordia  of  Japan. 

Housekeeping.      The    University    intends    to   or-  Among  our  girl  students  there  are  some  who  seek 

ganize  in  the  near  future  departments  of  music,  their  spiritual  salvation  through  Buddhism.    There 

art.  and  medicine.    At  the  time  of  the  organization  are  others  who  are  leading  a  Christian  life.    Again, 

of  the  University,  the  Empress   Dowager  made  there  are  others  who  would  rather  be  conserva- 

a  liberal  donation  in  the  institution,  and  the  leading  tively   Confucianists;     while   a   majoritv    profess 

statesmen,  educators,  and  business  men  of  Japan  ^^  religion.     But  they  are  not  only  tolerant  to 

helped  in  one  way  or  another  to  make  the  school  each  other  regarding  their  faiths  but  are  united  in 

a  success.  spirit.     All  these  women  of  different  faiths  are 

c:^«^  4.U    r        J*         r  4.U    TT   •         '^     ^      1  mingled  together  in  one  room,  all  in  one  body. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  University  twelve  ^n  in  one  hope,  one  in  the  great  principle,  and  one 

years  ago,  the  whole  strength  and  energy  of  in  the  same  love  of  God  and  Man. 


THE   DECLINE  OF  CANADIAN   POETRY 

CANADIAN  poetry  is  in  a  bad  way,  a  very  them  by  the  London  critic,  Mr.  E.  B.  Osbom, 

bad  way;   the  meretricious  Vaudeville  because  **they  use  the  mottled  scrolls  of  the 

School  is  in  the  ascendant;    and  both  the  Red  Man's  papyrus  to  build  a  canoe,  or  as 

Canadian  poets  and  the  Canadian  poetry-  a  vehicle  for  verse,  with  equal  dexterity." 

reading  public  should   promptly  turn  over  Following   Mr.   Osbom's  lead,   Mr.   Logan 

a  new  leaf.    Such  is  the  burden  of  an  essay  dubs  **  the  throng  of  verse-makers,  poetasters, 

from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Logan   in  the  and  (some)  poets  who  have  flourished  within 

Canadian  Magazine,    This  well-known  critic  the  last  decade  (1903-1913)  the  Vaude\ille 

groups  Canadian  poets,  since  Confederation,  School  both  on  account  of  their  themes  and 

into  three  schools  which  he  labels  with  char-  their  appeal  to  popular  taste.'*    He  sketches 

acteristic    sobriquets.      Lampman,    W.    W.  the  history  of  Canadian  poetry  from  1840, 

Campbell,  and  D.  C.  Scott  he  calls  the  Great  in  part  as  follows: 
Lakes  School,  from  their  nati\  e  environment 

or  from  their  themes,  or  from  both.    C.  G.  D.  ^  ^"  ^,^^  P^^*^  work  of  Mr.  Mair  and  Dr.  Reade 

Roberts  and  Bliss  Carman  he  calls  the  Birch-  S^f^^J^^it^^:^'  l^'^tTrom  John  Br^aVenrig 

bark  School,  a  sobriquet  jocosely  ai)plicd  to  to  Alexander  Rae  Gar\'ie  poetr>' was  only  an  aN-oca- 
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tion  (not  a  systematic  vocation)  of  the  Canadians  felt  absence  of  public  sympathy  which  either  kilk 

who  essayed  the  art.    On  the  other  hand,  Roberts,  poetic  instinct  or  deflects  it  from  true  art  to  the 

Lampman,    Carman,    Campbell,    and    the    two  making  of  verse  which  **  sells." 

Scotts  were  the  first  poets  in  Canada,  native  bom, 

to  begin  the  systemaHc  caltrvation  of  the  technique  Regarding  the  period  beginning  with  the 

of  fine  poetry,  to  adopt  the  writing  of  poetry  as  publication   of  Roberts'  "Orion   and  Other 

fields  in  onCir  to  obtain  the  necessary  income  which  poetry,  Mr.  Logan  thus  alludes  to  its  close: 

TOttid  allow    them    to    practise    the    systematic  t>u-*        j<-                  j^u*          e  y. 

writing  o£  poetry  worthy  to  be  called  fine  art.  .  .  .  Rot>erts  and  Carman  and  their  confr^es  aime 

Fate  had  added  insult  to  injury  by  flaunting  in  and  sang,   but   the  Canadian  people  refused  to 

their  faces  the  astounding  phenbm«K>n  of  a  poet  ^^^^  the  leisure  to  listen  to  tlieir  smging;    and 

of  the  VaudevUle  School  not  only  earning  his  daily  f  ^^  ^^^  ^!!S!!f  "?u*"  Canadian  Pgetry  died 

5U6tenance  from  his  poetry,  but  also  so^enriching  (P"".  P"^'!^  "S^^^V.  Vl^^'J^'J  ^'-  ?''^^^' 

hinnelf  from  the  royalties  that  relatively  to  other  ^^^^*  M^.  R.  J.  C.  Stead  and  their  less  pfted 

poets  Mr.  Robert  W.  Service  is  to  be  r^arded  5?"^*«"f '    J^^J^^o^e  world  turns  to  wondfer  at 

as  a  member  of  the  plutocratic  class  in  Canada.  J.^^  most  astounding  commercial  phenomenon  m 

•^  literary  history;   namely,  the  fact  that  more  than 

The  characteristic  poetry  of  the  last  dec-  ^^*^^  copies  of  Mr.  Service's  two  volumes  of 

,j^  ^ .     •      4.  zr  i^jfi.   u     4,1.           1      r  verse,  according  to  the  publisher  s  statement,  were 

Jdc,  represented  at  its  best  by  the  work  of  ^^Id  m  Canadi^ within  a  period  of  five  years.    Do 

Mr.  Service  and  Mr.  R.  J.  Stead,  and  at  its  not  decry  Mr.  Service;  he  has  great  natural  gifts; 

worst  by  that  of  the  Rev.  Hamilton  Wigle  but  in  view  of  his  astounding  vc^e  reflect  what 

and  Mr.  Paul  Agar,  between  whom  are  at  f  saddenmg  revealment  and  critkism  of  the  cul- 

u.^        1        1 I      /i .     .           •      u    11  ture  and  aesthetic    conscience  of    the  Canadian 

least  a  hundred  other  poetasters,   is   "all  people  lies  in  the  fact. 

serious  and  sincere,  but  it  is  all  abortive  and  I  am  not  o^ecting  to  our  poets  writmg  about 

inipofidble,  having  been  written  by  men  and  homely  and  humorous  themes,  if  they  treat  them 

women  who  poss^sed  neither  the  philosophic  T^^  ^^-    V"^  observing  that  the  Canadian  people 

,,___..         ^         ,                    ^1^      z                j.y  show  a  preference  for  vulgar  social  documents  in 

perccpUon   of    values,    ncMr   the    true   poets  verse,  and  are  thus  seducing  our  poets  away  from 

\TSOn  of  nature  and  of  nfe,  nor  the  master-  noble  themes  and  causing  them  to  treat  in  verse 

craftsman's  skill  in  shaping  beautiful  form."  subjects  which  arc  not  worthy  of  fine  workmanship. 

The  causes   of    this   abortive    or   decadent  ^^  sometimes  the  b^utiful  face  and  voice  of  a 

,_.             «    !_•     ^«                  ii»          J       !_•  vaudeville  Singer,  or  the  wmmng  melody  she  smgs, 

poetry  are  "objecUve  or  pubhc  and  subjec-  ^ay  appeal  to  the  heart  and  imagination  and  re- 

tr^'C  or  personal.''    The  former  "are  for  the  deem  the  words  of  a  vulgar  sone;    so  art  may 

Diost  part  the  privative  conditicms  imder  which  redeem  a  poem  which  deals  with  a  homely,  vulgar, 

iwentieth^entury  Canadian  poets  must  write  '''i^^^^^^  ^^I^/Ti^'  ?tlL"?!  l^^i^^  £^"^.'^  T^"* 

_.t        ^„     t    ti     .       e           J  1           a.     •   •!  add  a  tot  or  tittle  of  beauty  to  Mr.  Service  s  satiric 

Tthe  natural  defects  of  an  adolescent  avil-  poem,  "The  Idealist."  in  which  he  descends  to 

latHML"    Chief  among  these  are:  '*sing"  (?)  the  philosophy  of 

/i)  The  refusal  of  the  Canadian  people  to  create  **  .  .  .  the  louse  that  longed  to  dwell 

leisure  for  imaginative  recreation  and  for  the  culti-  *  *    in  the  golden  hair  of  a  queen." 
^lon  of  nae  taste  in  the  appreciation  of  poetry; 

'2)  the  refusal  of  the  Canadian  people  to  cultivate  This  poem  is  not  humorous  or  satiric;   it  b  only 

^  exercise  rigorously  the  aesthetic  conscience;  idiotic.    Further,  it  is  unclean  and  immoral.    For 

'3*  the  rfcoursc  in  Canada  to  the  pages  of  an  un-  we  do  not  call  a  creature  who  is  sensual  or  beastly 

^Itored  and   uncritical  press  as  the  ever-ready  by  nature  and  who  only  seeks  a  higher  form  of 

^  priaary  medium  for  the  publishing  and  the  sensual  life  an  idealist;    such  a  creature  is  still 

divefflinatiog  of  poetry;    (4)  the  decentralization  a  sensualist.     How,  then,  are  we  to  explain  Mr. 

^  geouiiie  literary  taste  and  criticism  in  Canada,  Service's  choice  of  such  a  theme  and  of  similar 

or  the  rcfnal  even  of  the  cultured  to  adhere,  in  low  themes  as  his  chief  subjects  for  treatment  in 

^^  literary  preferences,  strictly  to  the  standards  verse?    Only  thus:    He  knew  that  a  majority  of 

^  inethoas  of  bdUs-UUres,  and  by  this  refusal  the  Canadian  people  prefer  that  genre  of  verse  and 

P^^^'mocin^  the  baneful  influences  of  the  periodical  greedily  read  it,  and  that  an  uncultured  and  aes- 

(^  ^^*<^  were  it  assisted  by  the  cultured  to  thetically  uncritical  press  would  hail  it  as  "great 

'"^i'Uis  in  its  pe^^es  the  ideals  of  beUes-lettres,  stuff,"  and  reprint  it  with  the  glee  and  front-page 

vould  soon  centraloe  literary  authority  and  crit-  display,  scare-heads  and  all  else,  that  a  newspaper 

I'Tsn  and  effect  in  Canada  a  universal  refinement  devotes  to  a  "big  scoop." 

"Jpoctic  taste;    (5)  the  substitution  of  vicarious  The  subjective  or  personal  causes  of  the  de- 

^  academic  judgments  on  the  part  of  cultured  cadent  poetry  of  the  past  decade  in  Canada  are 

Unadtua  for  the  natural  and  genuine  apprecia-  "positive  moral  defects  and  inartistic  incapacities 

tioos  dictated  by  their  own  tastes  and  consciences;  in  the  poets  themselves." 
;^*  the  shifting  of  the  center  of  poetic  inspiration 

||^£^mda  from  the  more  cuhured  and  aesthetically  The  subjective  or  personal  causes  of  the 

W«*?^»f^  }^  ^^  inchoate  and  unsettW  decadent  poetry  of  the  past  decade  in  Canada 

"«t,  (7)  the  apathy — apparent  but  real  in  effect  <<       ^*                  1    j  r     ^          j    •       ^*  ^* 

--00  the  part  oftheCaMdian  people  to  the  func-  are    "positive   moral  defects  and  marUstic 

^  of  poetry  and  the  work  of  their  poets;   the  incapacities  in  the  poets  themselves." 


RECENT   ENGLISH  VERSE 

TF  you  have  to  miss  readinjir  every  other  recent  as  a  bartender  and  handy  man  in  a  Sixth  Avenue 

book  of  English  verse,  do  not  fail  to  read  the  saloon  in  little  old  New  York.     The  turning-point 

latest  work  of  John  Masefield — "The  Story  of  a  in  his  life  was  his  meeting  with  the  poet-maker, 

Round  House  and  Other  Poems."*  one  W.  B.  Yeats.     Maseheld  and  Yeats  spent  a 

^STstory     ^^^  **^^^  poem,  some  1 86  pages  of  long  English  summer  together  in  Devonshire,  and 

rhymed   irreeular    stanzas,    relates  the  fruit  of  this  comradeship  is  the  expression  in 

the  story  of  "  Dauber,"  a  house-painter  who  has  poems,   stories,   and   plays  of  the  extraordinar>' 

shipped  on  a  clipper  for  a  voyage  around  the  Horn,  literary  •  genius  of   John    Masefield.     His    poem, 

Dauber  is  young,  less  than  twenty-two,  a  weakling  "The  Everlasting  Mercy,"  was  awarded  the  annual 

and  a  dreamer.     He  has  come  to  sea  to  learn  to  be  Edmond    de    Ploi^nac    prize    of    $500.      Stephen 

a  marine  painter — to  know  the  leaping  light  of  the  Phillips,    writing   in   the   English  Poetry  Revieu\ 

waves,  the  life  of  the  decks,  the  movement  of  ships,  accuses  Masefield  of  "playing  to  the  galleries," 

the  look  of  a  storm,  all  the  mystery  and  wonder  of  He  does  play  to  the  gallery,  inasmuch  as  he  writes 

the   sea.     When   he  sketches,   the   hardy   sailors  in  a  rough,  simplified  strain  that  stabs  an  arrow  of 

scoff  and  at  night  while  the  boatswain  makes  Dau-  poignant   emotion   into  the  common,    untutored 

ber  wash  the  dishes,  they  destroy  his   canvases,  mind.     Shakespeare  favored   this  gallery    of   the 

He  protests  and  they  insult  him  with  coarse  ribald-  common  people  with  some  of  his  best  lines.      Mase- 

ry.     Finally  he  becomes  a  despised  creature — a  fieldisnowthirty-eightyearsold,  the  literary  lion  of 

pariah  on  board  the  ship.  the  hour  in  England^ and  his  work  only  just  begun. 

As  the  clipper  approaches  the  Horn,  the  mate       The  following  lines  from  "Dauber*  describe  the 
bids  Dauber  lock  up  his  paints  and  join  the  watch,  approach  to  the  Horn: 
for  the  clipper  needs  more  seamen  around  the  per- 
ilous cape.     The  storm  and  gale  come  on  with  So  the  night  passed  but  then  no  morning  broke, 
swirls  of  Polar  snow  and  Dauber  is  sent  aloft  to  Only  a  something  showed  that  night  was  dead, 
furl  the  mizzen  top-gallants.     He  is  kicked  and  A  sea-bird  cackling  like  a  devil,  spoke, 
cursed  along, — ^a  miserable,  sodden  wretch  clinging  And  the  fog  drew  away  and  hung  like  lead: 
for  his  life  to  the  icy  shrouds.     Again  and  again  in  Like  mighty  cliffs  it  shaped,  sullen  and  red, 
alternate  watches  freezing  on  the  yards  or  buffeted  Like  glowering  gods  at  watch  it  did  appear, 
about  the  deck  by  the  waves,  he  suffers  the  cruel  And  sometimes  drew  away  and  then  drew  near, 
torment  of  the  sea  until  there  is  scarcely  breath 

left  in  his  body.     At  last  he  learns  his  lesson;  fear  Like  islands  and  like  chasms  and  like  hell, 

is  forgot;  he  conquers  his  task  like  a  man  and  earns  But  always  mighty,  and  red,  gloomy  and  ruddy, 

the  rcspiect  of  his  mates.     The  last  time  he  is  sent  Shutting  the  visible  sea  in  like  a  well, 

aloft,  just  as  they  are  emerging  from  the  dangerous  Slow-heaving  in  vast  ripples  blank  and  muddy, 

seas,  he  falls  from  the  fore  top-gallant  yard  and  is  Where  the  sun  should  have  risen  it  streaked  bloody; 

killed— dies  before  the  dream's  fulfillment  is  be-  The  day  was  still-born;  all  the  sea-fowl  scattering 

gun,  dies  merely  a  "Dauber,"  one  who  dreamed  Splashed  the  still  water,  mewing,  hovering  clat- 
he  might  become  a  master-painter  and  had  learned        tering. 
but  one  thing — to  reef  a  top-sail. 

He  dies  crying,  "  It  will  go  on."     The  seamen  The  Polar  snow  came  down  little  and  light, 

do  not   understand.     They  think  he  means  the  Until  the  sky  was  hidden  by  the  small, 

ship.     They  sew  him  up  in  sail-cloth,  lay  an  old  Most  multitudinous  drift  of  dirty  white 

red  ensign  over  him,  and  consign  him  to  the  sea.  Tumbling  and  wavering  down  and  covering  all, 

This  is  all  of  the  bare  story.     Dauber  is  Everyman,  Covering  the  sky,  the  sea,  the  clipper  tall, 

he  who  dreams  greatly,  who  suffers  to  achieve  and  Furring  the  ropes  with  white,  casing  the  mast, 

who  dies  with  unfulfilled  dream,  grasping  only  the  Coming  on  no  known  air,  but  blowing  past, 
import  of  some  simple  lesson  that   the  God-of- 

Things-As-They-Are  deems  of  more  use  to  his  soul*  And  all  the  air  seemed  full  of  gradual  moan 

than  the  dream.     As  for  the  poem,  it  is  a  matchless  As  though  in  those  cloud  chasms  the  horns  were 
paean  of  the  sea — nay  more,  the  very  sea   itself.        blowing, 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  English  tongue.  The  mort  of  gods  cast  out  and  over-thrown, 

not    of    Swinburne's,  nor  of  Noyes'  magnificent  Or  for  the  eyeless  sun  plucked  out  and  going, 

epic  of  the  sea, — "  Drake," — that  excels  it.     John  Slow  the  slow,  gradual  moan  came  in  the  sno>*'iJig. 

Masefield    knows    the    sea  intimately  and   well.  The  Dauber  felt  the  prelude  had  begun. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  indentured  by  his  The  snow  storm  fluttered  by,  he  saw  the  sun. 
family  to  a  sea  captain  for  the  consideration  of  ,  .         1         r  •  • 

"one  shilling  a  month  and  certain  other  compcnsa-  Show  and  pass  by,  gleam  from  one  towenng  pnsm 

tions   consisting   mostly   of   relief."     For   several  Into  another  vaster  and  more  gnm, 

years  he  sailed  in  square  riggers  over  all  navigable  Which  m  dull  crags  of  darkn^  had  arisen 

waters,  encountering  such  hardships  that  he  tired  To  muffle-to  a  final  door  on  him; 

of  the  sea  and  became  a  tramp.     But  the  soul  of  The  gods  upon  the  dull  crags  lowered  dim, 

the  changeable  element  had  entered  into  his  blood;  The  pigeons  chattered,  quarreling  in  the  track, 

the  land  soon  wearied  him  and  back  he  went  to  the  In  the  southwest  the  dimness  dulled  to  black.    ^^ 

sea  and  sailed  around  the  worid  again.     Then  he  Then  came  the  cr>'  of:      Call  all  hands  on  deck, 

disappeared  for  a  time.     Once  in  this  otherwise  The  Dauber  knew  its  meaning;   it  was  come: 

blank  space  in  his  life-history  he  came  to  light  Cape  Horn,  that  tramples  beauty  into  wreck 

— ;iic-^. iT-n  ~T\i ^~n:  ^7  ~«  r^'  And  crumples  steel  and  smites  the  strong  man 

»The  Story  of  A  Round  Jlouse.     By  John  Masefield.  1        u 

Macmillan.    rw.'S  pp.    Sl.so.  (lumb. 
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Aodfrom  (he  aouthwesC  came  the  end  of  ihe  world. 

A  coDiplete  edition  of  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes'  poems 
ilso, — "The  Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern,"^ 
is  being  puU^hed  this  spring  by  the  Frederick 

Stokes  Company.     Mr.  Noyea  has 
J^™         been  acclaimed  the  greatest  English 

poet  of  the  present  generation  and 
Us  (he  unusual  dbtinction  of  having  been 
ible  for  several  years  to  earn  his  living  entirely 
by  writing  poetry.  At- his  sequestered  home  in 
Ito<li;^ean,  in  Sussex,  he  writes  verse  wiih  the 
ame  admirable  industry  that  characterized  the 
literary  career  of  the  indefatigable  Anthony  Trol- 
lopc.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  especially  in  the 
light  of  his  having  written  "  Drake,'  a  master-epic 
«  the  sea,  that  he  has  never  traveled,  that  tiis 
coming  visit  to  America  this  spring  will  be  his  first 
iaumey  outside]  the  limits  of  the  islands  of  Great 
BHuin.  Within  a  decade  Mr.  Noyes  has  published 
The  Loom  of  the  Years,"  "The  Flower  of  Old 
Jipan."  "Poems,"  "The  Forest  of  Wild  Thyme," 
"Drake."  "The  Forty  Singing  Seaman,"  "The 
IkJdeo  Hynde,"  "Sherwood,"  "The  Enchanted 
Inland,"  and  a  "Life  of  William  Morris."  The 
■  Forest  of  Wild  Thyme"  and  "The  Flower  of  Old 
JaMn"are  fairy  tales  in  verse  for  children. 

It  is  stimulating  to  the  mind  to  compare  the 
vockof  two  such  virile  men  as  Noyes  and  Masetield 
in  the  6eld  of  literature.  They  breathe  the  air  of  j, 
IrMdom  and  vision, — eternal  things  that  arc  yet 
loconie.  Over  them  Nature  flings  her  panoply  of 
%ht  and  shade,  dawn  and  twilighl,  sun,  moon,  the  mystery,  the  marvel,  the  mighty  presence  of 
Jii't  stars.     They   are  "master-mariners" — theirs    the  unchanging  sea. 

From  Mr.  W.  B.  Ycals  comes  a  book  of  verse, 
"The  Green  Helmet  and  Other  Pocms.">  "The 
Green  Helmet  "isan  heroic  farce  which  hasa  deeper 
„  ,„    meaning  than  the  tines  at  first  seem 

rSi^Kb^  to  imply.  The  scene  b  a  house 
built  of  logs  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
Through  the  door,  beyond  the  rocks,  is  the  "  misty 
moonlit  sea."  Lacgairc  and  Conall,  two  Irish 
warriors,  watch  the  sea  and  relate  an  agreement 
they  have  had  with  an  apparition  of  the  sea — the 
"Red  Man,"  who  demanded  that  they  knock  off 
his  head,  and  then  in  return  for  the  sport  he  has 
furnished  them,  says  he  will  come  and  knock  off 
theirs.  Cuchulain.  Sualtim's  son,  enters  the  house, 
and  they  tell  him  of  their  pact  with  the  Red  Man. 
The  Red  Man  appears  and  leaves  a  helmet  for  the 
bravest  man.  Cuchulain  fills  it  with  ale  and 
makes  a  drinking  cup  of  it,  but  l.aegairc  and  Conall 
quarrel  as  to  who  shall  wear  it.  Their  serving 
men  enter  and  brawl  over  the  respective  merits  of 
their  masters;  the  wives  of  the  warriors  come  upon 
the  scene,  also  quarreling,  for  the  Red  Man  has 
sown  dissension  in  all  their  hearts.  Then  the 
Red  Man  comes  again  with  his  troop  of  cat-headed 
men  that  swarm  over  the  rocks  out  of  the  sea  to 
demand  a  head.  Cuchulain  offers  his  own  to 
make  peace,  whereon  a  black-cat-hcaded  man 
holds  out  the  Helmet  to  Cuchulain  and  (he  Re<l 
Man  foregoes  his  demand.  He  has  not  wanted  a 
head,  but  only  to  find  the  bra  vest — "the  heart  that 
knows  no  bitter  although  betrayed  by  all." 

The  "Cutting  of  An  Agate,"  a   new  book  of 

essays  by  Mr.  Yca(s,  is  concerned  with  the  Celtic 

renaissance  and  particularly  with  the  art  of  the 

AiTBBD  NOYES  Abbey  Theater.     Mr.  Yeats  says;     "1  have  been 

ttaEiirtihpoet  whohMthe  diitioction  of  eiming  his  live.         iTbn  Omen   Helmec  uid  Mtlier  Foeitu.      B;   WUUun 

Hhood  by  hii  pen)  Butler  Vests.    Micniinkn  Co.    fit  pp.    tl.3S. 
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busy  with  a  single  art,  that  of  a 
theater,  of  a  small,  unpopular 
theater;  and  this  art  maysivni 
to  practical  men  of  no  more  ac- 
count than  the  shaping  of  an 
agate;  and  yet  in  the  shaping 
of  an  agate,  whether  in  the 
cutting  or  the  making  uf  the 
design,  one  discovers,  if  oni: 
have  a  speculative  mind, 
thoughts  that  seem  im|)ortant 
and  principles  that  tn ay  be  ap- 
plied life  ilscif," 

Our  American  poets  of   the 

[iresent  generation  may  l>e 
ikened  to  those  pricsis  of  an- 
cient pagan  temples,  who.  when 
the  temples  liad  fallen  to  decay 
and  ihe  old  faiths  were  out- 
worn, still  tended  the  sacred 
hres  npon  the  ruined  altars. 
The  poets,  who  in  the  early 
youth  of  the  republic  drew  in- 
spiration from  the  splendid  Ira- 
ditionsof  the  English  race,  have 
left  among  us  few  if  any  lineal 
descendanls,  while  the  ardent 
souls  of  that  later  period  which 
might  be  termed  the  Civil  War 
period  (although  much  of  the  "■  "■  ^'•■-"Sr  Tt 

poetry  thai  relates  itself  to  that 
time  antedates  the  actual  years  of  the  war) — 
among  them.  Bayard  Taylor,  Paul  Haynes,  Sidney 
Lanier  and  Walt  Whitman — arc  all  gone.  While  we 
are  in  process  of  achieving  the  ideal  democracy  of 
which  Whitman  sang,  in  our  years  of  transition  and 
social  revolution,  poelry  must  of  necessity  languish, 
for  all  poelry,  at  least  all  lyrical  poetry,  is  ihe  music 
that  emanates  from  cloistcral  minds.  Wc  are  so 
far  from  (quietude  in  the  tumult  of  modern  life,  that 
our  emotions  have  neither  the  calmness  nor  the 
strength  to  find  lofty  expi^ssion  in  metrical  forms. 
Then,  too.  a  common  bond  of  national  joy  or  sor- 
row is  required  to  ofien  the  scaled  springs  of  song. 
We  have  become  too  selfishly  individualized  to 
write  great  poetry.  The  poet  is  not  so  much  for 
himself  as  for  mankind. 

The  American  poet  must  reveal  certain  sturdy 
adhcrences  to  type  if  he  desires  to  be  truly  Ameri- 
can. He  must  possess  a  basic  trend  toward  that 
wholesome  Puritanism  that  is  the  underlay  of  the 
American  character;  he  must  be  a  seeker  after 
righteousness  and  a  lover  of  austerities,  not  as 
such,  but  because  they  lead  on  to  the  high  spirit- 
ualized passion  that  uplifts  and  creates,  which  is 
the  still,  marmoreal  rajiturc  of  the  human  soul. 
To  such  a  poet  all  traditions,  all  l>cauty  belong  by 
right  of  seizure.  He  is  lord  of  the  Empyrean,  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  the  Islands  in  the  sea. 
He  alone  may  gather  to  our  hearts  the  innermost 
meanings  of  all  that  lies  about  us  in  the  familiar  and 
the  commonplace,  for  it  is  truth  that  he  whose  ears 
are  dulled  to  the  voice  o[  that  which  lies  nearest  to 
him  hears  no  other  voice,  try  as  he  may. 

Judgeil  from  a  multiplicity  of  angles  the  most 
typically  American  in  spirit  and  in  expression  of 
recently  published  poetry  is  the  work  of  the  late 
ami-  William  Vaughn  Moody.     The  pure 

V.uBtoMSodyR"''!  "f   Moody's  poesy   was  in   his 
lifetime  hidden — save  to  a  few  ap- 
preciators — lieneath  ihe  popularity  of  his  rather 
iHvial  play,  "The  Great  Divide,"  which  achieved 


.   Kisi 


an  accidental  si 
ond  play,  "The  Faith  Hcak-r." 
was  a  complete  failure  not- 
withstanding that  its  construc- 
tion and  content  were  superior 
to  that  of  the  earlier  play.  But 
Moody  was  not  essentially  a 
playwright.  What  he  wai,  or 
would  have  been  had  he  livid 
longer,  n*as  a  great  dramatic 
poet.  His  loucli  is  too  heavT 
tor  light  lyricism,  although  some 
of  his  early_  imitative  verse  has 
many  singing  lines.  Thought 
conquered  rhythm  in  his  ma- 
ture iwesy,  thought  that  comw 
to  us  in  rich,  futl-toncd  organ 
music.  One  stanza  of  his  fa- 
miliar "Gloucester  Moors" 
brings  the  realization  of  the 
Irrinendous  sweep  of  our  planet 
through  space. 

"This  earth  i;.  not  the  steadfast 


We  landsmen  build  ujxi 
And  whe 


0  thip  st!^"var 


t  IRISH  PoKT  lleneaih  my  feet  1  feel 

I  let  smooth  bulk  heave  and  dip. 
With  velvet  plunge  and  soft  uprcel. 
She  swings  aixl  steadies  to  her  keel 
Like  a  gallant,  gallant  ship." 

Thin  is  movement  leaping  out  of  the  artificial 
bonds  of  words  jusl  as  the  march  of  men  in  St. 
Gaiidens'  Robert  Shaw  Memorial  is  movcmeni 
cscajiing  eternally  from  the  mold  of  bronze  that 
confines  its  expression. 

.■\ecording  to  many  critics  MocKly's  great  est  poem 
is  a  fragment  of  a  dramalic  trilosy  left  unfintshefl 
at  his  death,  entitled  "The  Death  of  Eve."  Thi^ 
fragment  is  truly  magnificent  and  reveals  the  full 
promise  of  his  ripe  ^nius.  He  was  intensely 
patriotic— one  who  believed  in  our  democracy,  ii' 
ideals  and  ultimate  ends.  To  our  statesmen,  hi- 
wrole:  "Oh,  ye  who  lead,  take  heed.  Blindrn^- 
we  may  forgive  but  baseness  we  will  smite."  B\ 
birth  he  was  a  Hoosier,  born  at  Spencer,  Ind.. 
in  1S69.  John  Manly,  in  his  introduction  i» 
Moodv's  work,  describes  the  poet: 

"He  was  of  more  than  medium  height  with  j 
vigorous,  well-knit  liody — an  epicure  of  life,  -■ 
voluptuary  of  the  whole  range  of  physical,  menial 
and  spiritual  perfections  with  wonderful  eyi-^. 
light,  clear,  blue,  shining  like  targe  gems  btt-ause  uf 
the  sailor-like  ruddiness  that  wind  and  sun  had 
laid  upon  check  and  brow," 

"  Criel,"  the  title  poem  of  Percy  Mackaye'^ 
little  volume  of  twelve  poems,  commemorates  the 
death  of  William  Vaughn  Moody.  It  is  a  fine 
tribute  of  |>octic  beauty  that  touches  upon  .dl 
that  was  noblest  in  Moody's  character  and  life 
In  the  sixth  stanza  there  is  reference  to  Moixli'- 
projectet!  new  drama  on  the  theme  of  St.  Paul 
which  had  come  to  him  "splendidly  as  a  vision." 
-Mr.  Mackaye's  fine  poem,  "The  Fire- B ringer," 
is  also  commemorative  (rf  this  poet -dram  at  i>t 
whose  death  was  a  great  loss  to  American  letter- 
Other  piH-ms  in  this  collection  are:  'The  Trcfs  ai 
Harvard,"    "The    Sibyl"    (to    Edward    (iordon 
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Cnnc),and6iwstof  all — "Browit- 
iiv  to  BcB  Ezra,"  a  centeiury 
nulaqay,  the  (question  beine, 
"To  paas  away  ts  it  to  cease?  ' 
Thr  bial  sanrer  from  the  shade 
of  Pipptt'i  creaxor  a,  "Through 
oen's  dear  world  with  Pippa.  atiU 

John  Hall  Whedock  has  writ- 
ten two  rather  remarkable  books 
at   vme  — "The    Human  Fao- 
tuy"  (previously  noticed  in  this 
inmiiii )    and    "The    Beloved 
kb>  HbU      Adventure."'  He  is 
jjJJ^JJS      '"^  °^  '  ^  younger 
poets  of  whom  it  is 
afe   to   prophesy  continued  ex- 
saoa  and  growth.     His  poems 
deli^tful  to  read,  not  alone 
lor   the    poetic    faultlessness   of 
phrasE  and  rhythms,  but  also  (or 
ihc  lavi&hness  of  inspiration  and 
the  uplift  of  high  idealism.  "The 
Beloved     Adventure"     contajna 
two    poems  of    sustained  power 
ind    mature  beauty — "The   De- 
Kcot     of     Queen     isthar     Into 
Hades"  and  "The  Last  Days  of 
ICing    Dsvid."     Of   the   shorter 
lovely  than 


WILUAM   VADCHN   U 


HADISON  CAWEIN 


TWO  AMERICAN  POETS  OF  DBTINCTION 


Sleep  on,  I  lie  at  heaven's  high  oriels, 
Over  the  stars  that  murmur  as  they  co 
Lighting  your  lattice  window  far  bck>w— 

A»d  every  star  some  of  the  glory  spells 
niMnaf  i  know. 

1  have  forgotten  you  long — long  ago, 
Like  the  sweet,  silver  singing  ofthin  bells 
Vanished  or  muaic  fading  faint  and  low. 

Sleep  on,  I  lie  at  heaven's  high  oriels 
Who  IcmA  yon  so. 


Madison    Cawein,  the    nature   poel-painter  of 
Kentucky,  offers  a  collection  of  poems,  "The 
Fool  and  the  Faeries."     His  own  lines  from  a  poem. 
.  _  .  "The    Common    Earth,"   best    de- 

?«"  scribe  the  content:  "Here  shall  my 
soul  go  singing  all  day  long  with 
wren  and  thrush."  He  luiows  as  much  about 
faeries  a»  Peter  Pan  and  to  him  all  the  wild  flowers 
answer  to  their  names  and  the  elves  and  gnomes 
and  the  great  silver  moon-motha  know  his  voice. 
The  scene  of  a  one-act  lyrical  drama  of  ancient 
Greece  is  given  as — "A  deep  and  mighty  Forest 
near  the  Vale  of  Tempe  in  Thessaly.''  There 
you  have  Mr.  Cawein  s  atmosphere  in  a  few 
words — the  atmosphere  of  the  old.  classical 
nature-reverence,  now  almost  obliterated  from 
the  heart  of  man.  We  may  venture  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  the  Urical  eclogue 
of  the  Poet,  the  Fool,  and  the  Faerie^  ("The 
Cooimoa  Earth"),  is  a  great  poem.  Here  is  the 
"Poet" 


"When  I  am  dead,  my  soul  shall  haunt  these 
As  bird  or  bee. 


Here  shall  my  soul  go  singing  all  day  long 
With  wren  and  thrush, 
Or  with  the  bee  hum  honey-sweet  among 
The  hyssoped  hush. 

Or  all  night  long  wild-  with  the  whippoorwill 
Wail  to  the  moon; 

Or  with  the  moth  slip  glimmering,  white  and  still. 
Where  flowers  lie  strewn. 


Here  1  shall  watch  and  see  the  ghosts  go  by 
Of  all  the  loves, 

The  forest  lovers  who  have  loved  as  1 
Deep  woods  and  groves. 

And  they  will  know  me — not  as  bee  or  bird — 
But  for  a  soul 

Through  whom  the  forest  speaks  an  ancient  word 
Of  joy  or  dole." 

From  Dr.  William  Henry  Vcnable  we  have 
."June  on  the  Miami,"  a  little  volume  that  with 
true  poetic  beauty  follows  the  course  of  Ohio's 
fairest  stream,  "Miami  prattling  in  her  sleep." 
Dr.  Venable  was  seventy-six  years  old  on  April  a6, 
1912.  For  many  years  he  has  occupied  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  world  of  letters. 

"The  Unconquercd  Air"  is  a  collection  of  fine 
and  thoughtful  lyrics  by  Florence  Earle  Coates. 
The  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Watson 
Gilder  strikes  a  vcr>-  lofty  note  of  poesy — that  of 
high-visioned  faith  that  death  is  perhaps  our 
greatest  friend — the  "vital  way"  the  "door  to 
waking." 
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Vagabondia."     Now     we     have     "Echoes    from  "The    Buccaneers"*  is   a   swaggering    book   of 

Vagabondia."*  by  Bliss  Carman.    These  poems  are  piratical   chantey   and   songs   by    Don    C.    Seitz. 

beautiful,  but  if  a  fault  is  felt  in  them  it  is  that  it  is  bound  in  inky  black  and  has  a  cover  picture, 

they  are  slender  stalks  of  poesy,  like  buds  of  spring  frontispiece  and  decorations  by  Howard  Pyle.     h 

rather   than   summer's    full-blown    flowers.     We  is  a  book  that  ^rown-up  boys  and  those  who  are 

have  always  been  waiting  for  Bliss  Carman  (who  not  grown  up  will  want  to  read  more  than  once, 

possesses  so  many  essential,   poetic  gifts)   to  do  It  invades  Stevenson's  own  land  "of — Schooners, 

something  that  shall  surpass  the  fragile  loveliness  Islands  and  Maroons  and  Buccaneers." 
of  his  eany  lyrics,  such  as  "Yvanhoc"  and  "The 

Sweetest  Singer."  Mrs.  Bettic  Keys  Chambers,  "full  of  age  and 

honors,"  writes  of  Southern  courage  and  sacrifice 

William  Ellery  Leonard,  who  has  already  given  in  a  volume  of   poetr>' — "Idylls  of   the  South." 

us  a  blank  verse  translation  of  the  entire  six  books  Bettie    Keys    was  a   Southern  girl,  the  daughter 

of  Lucretius,  offers  "The  Vaunt  of  Man  and  Other  of  Colonel  Washington  Keys  of  Decatur,  Alabama. 

Poems."*     Mr.  Leonard   is   primarily  a   thinker.  Her  initial  poem,  "Eva  Landeneau",  is  dedicated 

His  art  is  the  child  of  a  deep  knowledge  and  experi-  to   The    I'nitcd    Daughters  of   the   Confederacy, 

ence,  and  heart  and  mind  join  hands  in  his  verse.  Its  heroine  was  a  Southern  woman  and  the  poem 

His  use  of  the  sonnet  form  differs  slightly  from  tells  of  her  experiences  from  the  commencement 

the  accepted    formula,  in    that   they  do    not    so  of  the  war  to  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  1878. 

much  bind    rare  moments  of  emotion  into  met-  Another  lyric — "Bend  Low,   O  (iod,"    is  a  pas- 

rical    forms    as    they   teach    his    own    gospel    of  sionate  plea  for  the  deliverance  of  the  South  from 

freedom  and  reveal  a  love  for  all  that  is  fine  and  this  scourge, 
best  in  human  life. 

Elsa  Barker's  latest  collection  of  verse,   "The 

Delicate  and  beautiful  as  the  tracings  of  frost  Book  of  Love,"  contains  one  of  the  finest  of  modern 


Browning' 

children.  guese."     Mrs.  Barker's  poems  are  more  especially 

for  the  poet  and  the  lover  of  delicate  imaginative 

"The   Nativity"  is  a   well-sustained    poem   in  thought   than   for  the  general   public.     With  in- 

Miltonic  blank  verse,  by  John  Bunker.     "Sweet  tcntional  frankness  she  tears  away  life's  veils  that 

Songs  of  Many  Voices"  is  an  excellent  compilation  we  may  see  love's  miracles, 
by  Kate  Wright  (Mrs.  Athelstan  Millers).  "The 

Voice  of  the  Garden.''  by  Lucy  Cable  Bikle,  with  ..  j^e  Pilgrimage"  is  the  sixth  book  of  English 
a  preface  by  George  Cable,  gives  much  of  poetry  ^^.^se    by    the    Japanese    poet— Yone     Noguchi. 
and  prose  that  .concerns  gardens.  Thj^  cosmopolitan  writer  was  born  in  Japan  about 
_-.,,-.,.,            ,,         ,    .                .     ,  1876.     He  came  to  America  when  he  was  twenty 
Rudyard    Kiphng   has   collected    into   a   single  ^nd    made   friends   with    American   authors.      In 
volume  the  greater  part  of  his  verses  scattered  ,^98   he  published   "The  Voice  of  the   Valley.' 
through    his    novels   and    stories.     They    include  ^  book  inspired  by  his  stay  in  the  Vosemite.    In 
such  popular  selections  as     The  Looking  Glass,  ^^2  he  went  to  England  and  lived  with  the  Jap- 
Mother  O   Mine     and     The  Only  Son.  ^.^ese  artist.    Mr.  Yoshiro   Markino.     The  cover 

T-u    MTV*     «.  I  r-  J         I  r\^u      r\            m  •  design  of  "The  Pilgrimage"  is  from  a  painting  by 

The    Mortal  (,ods  and  Other  Dramas     IS  a  new  Mr.  Markino.    Delicacy  and  fragility  dVaracterize 

volume  of  poetic  dramas  by  O  ive  Tilford  Dargan.  ^j^  ,     j^^     ^^^ey  might  be  aptly  termed  the  Clois- 

Least  successful  as  poesy  is  the  powerful  drama  ^^^^^   ^,^^^   ^^'       ^^^.       TPjj;    Fortnightly   Revifv^ 

The  Mortal  Gods,     which  deals  with  social  and  j^.^  ^^^  f„^  tlir"'using  of  English  words  with 

moral  philosophy  in  an  imaginary   country.     'A  \y^^  ^^^  ^^^j       ^f  .^e  Irish  peasants  on  whom 

^n  of  Hermes    is  a  drama  of  the  time  of  Alci!)iades  ^          modeled  his  prose."    He  casts  poetic  images 

Kidmir  or     The  Sword   of   Love     is  a  drama  of  ^'  ^^^^  ^  ^j^^^^  J  sen.uous  reflection,  choosinjj 

fierce  love  and  bitter  hatred  in  one  of  the  Crusades  J          symbolism    to   impress   the   spirit   of  his 

in    the    twelfth    century      The    closing    scene    is  thought.      The    poem    entitled    "The    Shadow" 

poetically  the  finest  in  the  volume.  illustrates  the  Oriental  turn  of  expression  used  in 

"Cowboy  Lyrics,"  in  "roundup  edition"  dedi- 
cated to  the  Range  Riders,  is  a  breezy  volunie  of.  ^  ^,                j^             ,,^^  ^  momem.  .  .  . 
songs  that  are  as  American  as  sage  brush.     They  The  song  of  voice  is  merely  the  body  (the  body 
were  really  written  while  the  author  was  drifting,  jj^^x   ^                                  j                 j    ^ 
as  he  says,  from   ranch   to  ranch  and   from   cow  j^^^j  ^^e  real  part  of  the  song,  its  soul,  remains 
outfit    to  cow   outfit.       Mr.   Carr  is  a   true   poet  after  it  is  sung 

although    his    muse    is    hobbled   to   Cowboy   dia-  yea.  it  remains  as  the  vibration  of  the  waves  of 

lect.     A  quatrain  on  the  alkali  desert  of  the  West  heart  sea 

is  well  worth  quoting:  Echoing'still  mv  song,  (O  shadow  my  song  threw) 

"A  dusty  trail,  a  burning  sky.  '"  "^>.  ^^^''^'^  ^'^""'  ^  ^^  "">'  ^^'  ^'""^^  ^"^  ^'*'"'' 

A  spot  of  leprous  alkali;  .  '^" 'u         u                  1   *u                   ^        ^     t  tUv 

r.rn\r    «nonf  wn.fo.  tKn^  .^..^K  ti,«  .;.„  '^^^   through   my  soul   thou   soarest   out  of  th> 


Gray,  silent  wastes  that  touch  the  ri 


dust  and  griefs. 


Of  Somber-land,  vast,  vague,  and  dim."  ^     ,[  Spring       passed 

« Echoes  from  Vagabondia.     By  Bliss  Carman.     8maU.  ^Spring  in  roses  and  birds  is  merely  the  body) 

Maynard  A(  Co.    05  pp.    $l. " 

•The  Vaunt  of  Man  and   Other   Poools.     Bv    William         » The  Burcanwrs.    By  Don  C.  Seitz.    Harper  Jt  Bpotli««»- 

EUery  Leonard.    B.  W.  Huebsch.     192  pp.    $1.25.  54  pp..  frontis.    $1. 
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And  I  see  the  greater  spring  (O  soul-shadow  she  Oh  to  be  that  Spring  over  the  world's  Summer 

left)  valley, 

la  the   summer   forest   luminous   in   green   and  O  Shadow  I   may  cast  in  the  after-age,  O  my 

dream:  Shadow   of   soul." 


HISTORY,   CHIEFLY  AMERICAN 

AMONG  a  score  of  recent  historical  publications  The  third  volume  of  Prof.  Edward  Channing's 

^  all  but  two  are  concerned  with  topics  in  the  "History  of  the  United  States*'*  covers  the  period 

field  of  American  history.     Beginning  with  an  ex-  of  the  Revolution.     This  volume,  like  its  prede- 

poeition  of  **  Causes  and  Effects  in  American  His-  ^h  y            cessors,  is  valuable  for  its  careful 

lory,"*  by  Edwin  W.  Morse,  these  books  traverse  R^bUc*     examination  into   social    and    eco- 

tbc  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods,  touch  on  nomic  conditions  rather  than  as  a 

social  conditions  in  the  South  preceding  the  Civil  purely  political  or  military  narrative.     The  work 

War,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  give  a  rapid  as  a  whole  is  developed  on  a  scale  and  by  a  method 

survey  of  some  phases  of  that  great  conflict  itself,  that  is  sure  to  make  it,  in  the  result,  one  of  the 

Mr.  Morse's  little  volume,  which  is  appropriately  standard  histories  of  our  country, 
illustrated,  sketches,  in  a  vivacious  way,  the  nation's 

story  from  the  era  of  discovery  and  exploration  to  Another  group  of  historical  works  deals  with  the 

these  modem  days  of  business  expansion.     Sel-  early  social  life  of  American  cities  and  States.     One 

dom  has  such  a  review  been  so  graphically  accom-  of  these  is  wholly  given  over  to  the  "Colonial 

plished  within  the  space  of  three  hundred  pages.  Homes  of  Philadelphia  and  its  Neighborhood,"^ 

and  it  is  truly  surprising  that  so  much  information 

A  genuine  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  and  so  many  interesting  photographs  have  been 

ante-revolutionary  period  is  afforded  by  Elizabeth  collected    in    this    comparatively    narrow    field. 

Giristine  Cook's  "Literary  Influences  in  Colonial  Probably  no  American  community  at  the  present 

Newspapers."*         Few    Americans  time  is  richer  in  survivals  of  our  colonial  origins 

^iJc6lMicB  ^ve  any  definite  information  re-  than  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  its  environs, 
garding  the  newsptapers  of  colonial  In  the  volume  entitled  "Romantic  Days  in  the 
times  and  fewer  still  have  the  slightest  acquaint-  E^ly  Republic  "*  Mary  Caroline  Crawford  outlines 
ance  with  the  literary  influences  at  work  in  that  in  a  vivia  way  the  social  customs  that  prevailed 
period,  whether  through  newspapers  or  other  in  the  principal  American  cities  in  the  nrst  half- 
channels  of  publicity.  A  meritorious  feature  of  centuryof  our  national  life.  Chapters  are  devoted  to 
Miss  Cook's  treatise  is  the  introduction  of  quota-  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Washington,  Baltimore, 
tioQs  from  essays  and  verse  published  in  colonial  Charleston,  Richmond,  New  Orleans,  and  Boston, 
jouitials,  the  onginals  of  which  are  accessible  only  with  briefer  references  to  a  few  of  the  smaller  New 
m  special  collections.  A  ^ood  example  of  the  England  cities.  Two  little  volumes  of  special  inter- 
modem  application  of  histoncal  methods  in  school  est  to  residents  of  the  Great  Lake  region  arc  "  Early 
work  is  a  text-book  on  "American  Beginnings  in  Mackinac,"*  by  Meade  C.  Williams,  and  "The 
Europe,"*  by  Wilbur  F.  Gordy.  Through  such  a  Story  of  Old  Fort  Dearborn,"*^  by  J.  S.\Currey. 
medium  as  this  the  pupil  is  brought  to  learn  where  Those  who  are  in  any  degree  familiar  with  the 
many  of  the  elements  of  our  American  civilization  history  of  the  Lakes  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
had  their  beginnings,  and  how  they  have  per  ma-  that  the  Island  of  the  St  raits  bet  ween  Lakes  Michi- 
nently  entered  into  American  life.  An  elaborate  gan  and  Huron  has  been  a  center  of  historic  asso- 
studyof  "The  Old  Colonial  System  "*(i 660-1 754),  ciations  since  the  seventeenth  century,  while  Fort 
is  contained  in  a  two- volume  work  by  George  Louis  £>earborn,  built  in  1803,  on  the  present  site  of  the 
Bcsar.  Such  institutional  developments  as  are  de-  city  of  Chicago,  was,  for  more  than  three  de- 
scribed in  these  two  volumes  must,  of  course,  be  cades,  a  frontier  post  of  the  United  States 
understood  more  or  less  perfectly  before  there  can  Government, 
be  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  Ameri-  * 

can  history.  A  gjlimpse  of  the  picturesque  side  of  our  Coming  to  a  later  period  in  our  history,  Miss 
colonial  history  is  offered  by  Clarence  Walworth  Al-  Eliza  Ripley's  recollections  of  girihood  are  con- 
vord  and  Lee  Bidgood  in  a  volume  entitled  "The  tained  in  a  volume  on  "Social  Life  in  Old  New  Or- 
Fim  Explorations  of  the  Trans-Allegheny  Regions  e,.  ,  .-,  leans,"" — a  subject  comparatively 
bytheVirginians"*'(i650-i674).  One  of  the  points  ^S^ffiJtorJ''  unfamiliar  in  the  North,  although 
brought  out  by  this  narrative  of  adventure  is  the  by  no  means  lacking  in  picturesque- 
fact,  practically  unknown  heretofore,  that  English  ness  and  novelty.  Miss  Ripley  reverts  to  the  New 
explorers  were  in  the  Ohio  Valley  almost  as  early  Orleans  of  the  early  40's,  describing  various  social 
as  the  French  beyond  the  Mississippi.  institutions  of  that  era  and  recalling  features  of  a 

Ttowji  utd  Effects  In  American  'History.     By  Edwin  «Hi8tory  of  tlie  United  States.     By  Edward  Ohanning. 

W,  Morae.     durles  Scrfbner's  Sons.     302  pp..  ill.     91.25.  Macmilian  Company.     585  pp.     92.50. 

•UtcraiT  InflneDces  In  Colonial  Newspapers  1704-1750.  The  Colonial  Homes  of  Philadelphia  and  Its  Neighbor- 
By  ^tarwth   Christine  Cook.     New   York:      Columbia  hood.     By  Harold  Donaldson  Bberlein  and  Horace  Mather 


rntrerstty  Preos.     279  pp.     93.50.  Lippincott.     366  pp.,  ill.     95. 

'Amertean  Beglnntngs  m  Europe.     By  Wilbur  F.  Oordy.  •Romantic  Days  In  the  Early  Republic.     By  Mary  Caro- 

Charies  ScrlbDera  Sons.     336  pp..  ill.     75  cents.  Une  Crawford.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.     438pp..  ill.     92.50. 

The  Okl  Colonial   System.     By   George   Louis   Beer.  'Early  Maeldnac.     By  Rev.  Meade  C.  wftliams.     Duf- 


Maeadnan  Oompttny.     3  vols.     763  pp.     94.  field  A  Co.     182  pp..  ill.     91. 

fkst  Bxploratinns  of  the  Trans-Allegheny  Rations  by        i*The  Story  of  Old  Fort  Deartx>m.     By 
the  Ylrgtailans  1650-1674.     Br  Clarence  Walworth  Alvord    rey.     A.  C.  McClurg  A  Co.     174  pp..  ill.     91 


tad  Lee  BIdsood.     Cleveland:   The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co.        nsoclal  Life  in  Old  New  Orleans.     By  Eliza  Ripley.     D. 
S7S  pp.     94.  Appleton  ft  Co.     332  pp.,  ill.     93.50. 
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life  that  is  now  almost  forgotten.  "Women  of  The  biographies  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
the  Debatable  Land,"*  by  Alexander  Hunter,  is  a  States,  together  with  a  history  of  their  office,  are 
tribute  to  the  Virginia  women  of  Civil  War  times,  included  in  the  volume,  "Our  Presidents  and  Their 
while  Mrs.  La  Salle  Corbell  Pickett  has  brought  Office,"«by  Dr.  William  E.  Chan- 
together  in  "Literary  Hearthstones  of  Dixie '^  a  Pr^dmcy  cellor.  Speaker  Champ  Clark  writes 
group  of  sketches  of  the  homes  of  Southern  poets  an  introduction.  The  official  report' 
and  novelists.  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan's  thick  volume  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Republican  National 
entitled  "The  Part  Taken  by  Women  in  American  Convention,  held  in  Chicago  last  June,  contains  all 
History"*  contains  the  life  sketches  of  hundreds  of  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  of  the 
American  women  in  the  various  professions  and  roll  calls,  the  party  platform,  and  speeches  of  noii- 
in  other  honorable  employments  from  the  time  of  fication  and  acceptance.  This  volume  possesses 
Mary  Washington  down  to  the  present  day.  a  peculiar  interest  for  all  Republicans,  since  the 

proceedings  that  it  records  were  so  frequently  the 

"On  Hazardous  Service*'*  is  the  title  given  to  a  subject  of  heated  debate  in  the  campaign  of  1912. 
series  of  graphic  sketches  of  scouts  and  spies  of  the 

North  and  South  in  the  Civil  War,  by  William  A  "History  of  the  Jews  in  America,"*  by  Peter 

Gilmore   Beymer.     This  is  a  phase  W^iernik,  discloses  the  little-known  fact  that  there 

Ci^l  War      ^^  ^^^  history  ignored,  for  the  most  were  less  than  10,000  Jews  in  the  New  World  three 

f>art,  by  historians  of  those  stirring  centuries  after  its  discovery',  and  that  about  two- 
days.  In  a  little  book  on  "  Numerical  Strength  oT  thirds  of  them  lived  in  the  West  Indies  or  in  South 
the  Confederate  Army , "'  Dr.  Randolph  H.  McKim,  America.  It  was,  of  course,  unavoidable  that  the 
of  Washington,  a  Confederate  veteran,  examines  portion  of  this  work  devoted  to  the  United  States 
the  arguments  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams  should  be  disproportionately  large.  Two  impor- 
and  others  to  the  effect  that  the  usual  Southern  tant  books  for  college  and  university  students  of 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  Confederate  army  is  European  history  are  "The  Source  Book  of  Ancient 
far  too  small.  It  is  admitted  on  both  sides  that  History,"*  by  George  Willis  Botsford  and  Lillie 
data  are  lacking  for  the  precise  estimate,  and  that  Shaw  Botsford,  and  "Parallel  Source  Problems 
the  actual  size  of  the  Confederate  army  must  al-  in  Medieval  History,"**  by  Frederic  Duncalf  and 
ways  be  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  August  C.  Krey. 


BIOGRAPHY,  MEMOIRS  AND 

LETTERS 

/^NE  of  the  noteworthy  events  of  the  year  19 1 3  This  is  a  most  appropriate  time  for  the  republi- 

^^   in  the  publishing  world   is   the  appearance  of  cation     of     Presitient -elect     Woodrow     Wilson's 

the  first  volume  of  the  "Writings  of  John  Quincy  admirable  and  entertaining  biography  of  George 

•    Adams,""  edited    by  Worthmgton  Washington."     A  biography  of  the  first  President 

bSn  SiSt?     Chauncey     Ford.       Although     no  of  the  United  States  by  a  successor  in  the  office 

American    statesman    of    the    past  is  something  new  in  our  literary  history. 

generation  has  left  more  voluminous  memoirs  than 

John  Quincy  Adams,  it  is  a  rather  singular  fact  An'^AuthoritativeLifeof  General  William  Booth, 

that   much  of  this  material   remained  for  many  Founderof  the  Salvation  Army,"**  by  G.  S.  Railton, 

years   unpublished;     the   famous   "Diary"    itself  who  during  forty  years  was  First  Commissioner 

was  not  published  until  1874,  and  in  the  present  to  General  Booth,  is  more  than  a 

series  of  letters  many  are  now  going  into  print  for  ^5ath         biography.     It  tells  the  whole  story 

the  first  time.     John  Quincy  Adams  ^ave  more  of  the  Salvation  Army  as  a  move- 

than  fifty  years  of  his  life  to  public  service,  almost  mcnt,  and  that  story  is  indeed  inseparable  from 

half  of  that  service  being  in  Europe  as  diplomatic  the  narrative  of  its  founder's  life.     The  book's 

representative    of    the    United    States    in    («reat  chief  appeal  to  the  broader  public  is  its  delineation 

Britain,   Holland,    Prussia,   and    Russia.     Letters  of  General  Booth  as  a  social  reformer, 
included   in   the   first   volume,   dated   before   the 

writer  had  reached   the  age  of  thirty,   show  re-  A  new  volume  in  Holt's  series  of  "Biographies 

markable    acquaintance    with    American    ix)litics  of    Leading   Americans"    is    "Leading  American 

and  with  the  changes  then  going  on  in  the  inter-  Inventors,""  by  (ieorge  lies.    The  careers  of  most 

relations  of  European  nations.     There  is  likely  ^o  a       •            ^^   these   inventors   have   been  set 

be   no   diminution   of   interest   as   the   successive  ^mt^      forth  in  various^books  before  now 

volumes  of  the  new  series  make  their  appearance.  and  some  well-known  men  who  are 

■  n-h^ "women  of  the  Debatable  Land.    Bv  Alexander  "suallv  grouped   in   the  same  category  are  here 

Hunter.      Washington.   D.   C:    Cobden   PubllshinR  Com-  New  York:    The  Jewish  Preait  Publishing  Company.     449 

pany.     261  pp..  ill.     $1.50.  pp..  ill.     $1.50. 

•Uterary  HearthstoneH  of  Dixie.     By  La  Salle  Corb<»U  'A  Source  Book  of  Ancient  History.     By  George  WiUU 

l»lckctt.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     305  pp..  ill.     $1.50.  Botsford  and  Lillie  Shaw  Botsford.     Macmillan  Company. 

The  Part  Taken  by  Women  In  American  Historv.     By  594  pp.     $1.30. 

v'*?.-    i?**"?    ^-    LoRan-     Wilmington.    Del.:     The    Perry-  "Parallel  Sourc*    Problems   in    Medieval    HIstwy.     By 

Nalle  Publishing  Co.     927  pp.,  ill.     $5.  Frederic  Duncalf  and  August  C.  Krey.     Harper  *  Brothrr*. 

*On  Hazardous  Service.     By  William  Gilmore  Beymer.  250  pp.     $1.10. 

Harper  &  Brothers.     287  pp..  ill.     $1.80.  "Writlngsof  John  Quincy  Adams.  Kditod  by  Worthington 

•The  Numerical  Strength  of  the  Confederate  Army.    By  Chauncey  Ford.     Macmillan  Company.     Vol  I.     508  pp . 

Randolph  H.  McKim.     The  Ncale  Publishing  Company,  por.    $3.50. 

^*  RP-     H*-  .^                                                         ^  "George  Washington.     By  Woodrow  WilM>n.     Harper  ft 

•Our    Presidents   and    Their  Office.     By  William  E.sta-  Brothers.     333  pp..  ill.     $3. 

brook     Chancellor.     Neale     Publishing     Company.     603  "The    Authoritative    Life  of  General   William    Booih, 

PP-.93.     ^    „       . ..  Founder  of  the  Salvation  Army.    By  G.  8.  Rallton.   Geonpe 

'Fifteenth   Republican   National   Convention:    Chicago.  H.  Dor  an  Co.    331  pp..  por.    $1. 

1912.     New  York:    The  Tenny  Press.     460  pp..  ill.     $2.  "Le4iding  American  Inventors.     By  George  Heft.    Henry 

•History  of  the  Jews  in  America.     By  Peter  Wiemik.  Holt  A  Co.    447  pp..  ill.    $1.75. 
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conspicuous  for  their  absence.  Nevertheless,  it  volume.  The  author's  point  of  view  is  distinctly 
is  a  most  useful  collection  of  biographies,  contain-  his  own,  and  whatever  may  be  one's  personal 
ing  as  it  does  a  surprising  amount  of  wholly  fresh  predilections,  Mr.  Hyndman's  comments  ,  are 
material.  Note,  for  example^  the  sketch  of  Ottmar  always  interesting. 
Mergenthaler,  the  inventor  of  the  linotype  ma- 
chine, and  also  that  of  Christopher  Latham  Sholes,  The  scholarly  Lowell  Lectures  of  1912  on  ''The 
the  Milwaukee  printer  who  devised  the  Remington  Personality  of  Napoleon,"'  by  Dr.  J.  Holland  Rose, 
ty-pewriter.  (University  of  Cambridge)  now  appears  in  book 

form.     The  "Memoirs  Relating  to 

To  the  meager  list  of  works  on  medical  history  Nap(S««      Fouche,"*  who    was    Minister    of 

and  biography  in  the  English  language  has  been  .                     Police  under  Napoleon,  have  been 

added  Victor  Robinson's  "Pathfinders  in  Medi-  translated  from  the  French  by  E.  Jules  M^ras. 

cine"*a  volume  of  fifteen  essays,each  These    Memoirs   first   appeared   in    1824,    nearly 

devoted  to  one  of  the  great  names  four  years  after  the  death  of  Fouch^.    When  first 

in   the  history  of   medicine.      The  published,     the     Memoirs     were     accepted      as 

introduction  is  supplied  by  Dr.  Abraham  Jacobi.  Fouch^'s    own    work,    but    were    later   admitted 

to    be   that   of    Alphonse    de     Beauchamp.      In 

H.  M.  Hyndman's   "Further   Reminiscences"*  the  opinion   of  authorities,   however,  these   Me- 

supplements  the  first  volume  of  his  reminiscences,  moirs  were  undoubtedly  based  on  Fouch6's  own 

wbich^  appeared  several  years  ago  and  was  most  notes  and  figures. 

A  SomaH    '      favorably  received.     In  speaking  of  'The  Story  of  a  Good  Woman  "*  is  the  title  given 

UjJ5^Sofi«    recent  events  and  well-known  per-  to  a  little  book  about  the  late  Mrs.  Jane  Lathrop 

sons  still  living,  the  author  exhibits  Stanford,    by   President    David    Starr  Jordan,  of 

the  same  frankness  which  characterized  his  earlier  Stanford  University. 


TRAVEL,  EXPLORATION, 

DESCRIPTION 

•yHE  lure  of  the  world's  new  and  strange  places,  eineering  feat.  The  book  Is  copiously  illustrated. 
*  together  with  the  persistent  human  desire  William  R.  Scott's  work,  on  the  other  hand, — 
to  set  down  appreciatively  impressions  of  old  and  "The  Americans  in  Panama,"* — confines  itself 
famihar  scenes  seen  in  new  lights,  contribute  to  largely  to  the  work  done  since  the  American  dig- 
keep  up  the  steady  stream  of  books  of  travel  and  gers  took  possession, 
description  that  come  from  the  prt*ss,  and  which 

have  for  their  field  the  great  wide  world  itself.  During  recent  years  the  number  of  observant 
Mr.  Bradford's  "Field    Days  in  California "•  is  travelers  visiting  South  America  has  greatly  in- 
made  up  of  impressions  and  sketches  which  origi-  creased.    Three  or  four  years  ago  Mr.  Harry  Wes- 
naH^'  appeared    in   a    number  of   monthlies  and  «^    .   *       .     .  ton  Van  Dyke  traveled  extensively 

weeklies.     These  impressions  have  camSa"^*'  throughout   Latin  America,  paying 

Catiionua      for  their  subject  the  travels  of  Mr.  special    attention    to   the   southern 

Torrey  through  less-known  Califor-  continent,  and  he  has  just  brought  out  a  portly 

nia.     It  lakes  a  mind  of  distinction  to  impart  in-  volume,  with  many  illustrations,  entitled  "Through 

!ere*t  to  description  such  as  he  gives  us  in  this  vol-  South  America,"^*  to  which  the  Hon.  John  Barrett, 

uroc,  but  his  love  of  nature  has  enabled  him  to  give  Director  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  has  contrib- 

M>aie of  this  distinction  to  his  text.    The  volume  is  uted    an    introduction.      "Trails,   Trappers,   and 

illustrated.     Another  book  on  California  is  J.  A.  Tender-Feet  in  the  New  Empire  of  Western  Can- 

<*raves*  "Out  of  Doors:  California  and  Oregon."^  ada,""  by  Stanley  Washburn,  is  a  rather  vivid  ac- 

1 1  also  describes  the  "great  out  of  doors."  count    of    adventure    in    the    Canadian    Rockies. 

The  authoritative  "Story  of  Panama  "*  from  the  The  peculiar  interest  Americans  may  take  in  old- 
t>tatcments  of  which  there  is  no  appeal,  comes  from  world    social    conditions    is    emphasized    by    Dr. 
the  pens  of  Frank  A.  Cause,  Superintendent  of  the  Francis   E.  Clark  (founder  of  the  Christian  En- 
Public  Schools  of  the  Canal  Zone,  deavor  Society)   in  his  new  travel 
Panama        and  Charles  Carl  Carr,  principal  of  sight^^^g    t^^ok,  "Old  Homes  of  New  Ameri- 
the  Canal  Zone  High  School.     Fre-  cans.""     Dr.  Clark  traces  many  of 
qwnt  references  to  old  Spanish  records  regarding  the    ethnic    units   of    our    immigrant    population 
the  early  days  of  Panama  and  chapters  on  Col um-  back  to  .\ustro-Hungary,  and   tells  us  much  of 
bus,    Balboa,    Drake,    and    Morgan's    raids    and , . 

rnrates,  add  glamor  to  the  story  of  this  great  en-  ,^  ^    ,  r^          ^  ..,      ,       m  r^             n    t    1   .. 

-  __                ^ 1 - »Out  of  Doors:  CallXornia  and  Oregon.    By  J.  A.  Graves. 

ipMhflmlera  In  Mcdirine.     By  Victor  Roblnaon.     New  Los  Angelw:  Graf  ton  Publiahlng  Co.     122  pp.,  ill.     SL-W. 

Voffk:  Mcdir»l  Beview  of  Reviews.    317  pp..  111.    $2.60.  «The  Story  of  Panama:    The  New  Route  to  India.     By 

•FatlMr  Bemlniacences.     By  Henry  Mayers  Hyndman.  Frank  A.  Gaiwe  and  Charles  Carl  Carr.     Silver.  Burdelt 

MamOUa  ComMoy.     466  pp.     $5.  &  Co.     290  pp..  ill.     $1^0. 

The  Vawoamnty  of   Napoleon.     By  J.  Holland  Rose.  »The   Americana   In    Panama.     By    William    R.    Scott. 

U  P.  Puuiam's Sons.    383  pp.    $2.60.  New  York:    The  Statler  Publishing  Company.     258  j)p.. 

OMmoln    ReUtina   to    Fouchfi.    Translated    from    the  ill.     $1.35.                                                           ,«    ,         ^ 

Vrmtb  bj  E.  Julew  MA-as.     Sturgis  ft  Walton.     315  pp.,  '"Through  South  America.     By  Harry  W.   Van   Dyke. 

tD     $1.60  Thomas  Y.  Orowell  Co.     446  pp..  ill.     $2. 

•The  Story  of  a  Good  Woman:   Jane  Lathrop  Stanford.  "Trails.  Trappers  and  Tender-feet  In  the  New  Empire 

Bj  DavM   Starr  Jordan.     Boston:    American   Unitarian  of    Western    Canada.     By    Stanley     Washburn.     Henry 

AMOdadon.    57  pp.    76  centa.  Holt  &  Co.     350  pp.,  ill.     $3.                 „     «„     .    ^   ^,     . 

•PWW  Daya  to  Calffomia.    By  Bradford  Torrey.    Hough-  "Old  Homes  of  New  Americana.     By  Francis  E.  Clark. 
Um.  MlflUn  Co.     235  pp..  ill.     $1.60.                                        '  Houghton.  Mifflin  Co.     266pp..iU.     $1.60. 
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their  history  and  their  national  traits.     The  vol-  Moret,  who  is  Professor  of  Egyptologv  at  the  Ecole 

ume    is    illustrated.     "Seeing    Euroi>e   on    Sixty  desHautes  Etudes  of  Paris,  1^ already  written  sev- 

Dollars/*^  by  Wilbur  Finley  Pauley,  is  mainly  an  eral  works  on  Egypt.    The  present  one  is  iUus- 

account  of  a  leisurely  trip  through  the  Britkh  trated  and  is  translated  by  Madame  Moret. 
Isles,  which  was  accomplished  on  an  almost  in- 
credibly small  purse.     "Saints  and  Places, "*  by       Northern  India,  its  life  and  social  conditions^ 

John  Ayscough,  is  mainly  devoted  to  Italian  his-  are  described  entertaininglv  by  Michad   Myers 

toric  shrines.     Mr.  Ayscough  is  already  known  to  Shoemal^er  in  hb  new  book  "Indian  Pages  and 
a  large  circle  of  readers  as  philosopher,  poet  and  Pictures."*  These  sketches  and  iilus- 

wit,  and  he  has  not  hoarded  his  store  of  these  and  Aaia      trations    refer   particularly    to    the 

charms  in  writing  "Saints  and  Places."     A  more  provinces    of    Kajputana,    Sikkim, 

special  interest  attaches  to  E.  V.  Lucas'  "A  Wan-  The  Punjab,  and  Kashmir.   A  splendidly  illustrated 

derer  in  Florence."'     Mr.  Lucas  has  really  given  and  printed  account**  of    the   recent   expedition 

us  in  this  work  a  high-class  illustrated  guide-book  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  to  the  Karakoram  ran^ 

for  people  of  artistic  sensibilities.     "Gallant  Little  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  has  been  printed  in 

Wales,"*  by  Jeannette  Marks,  with  many  pictures  England  and  imported  by  Dutton,  for  tne  general 

reproduceci  from  old  paintings  in   the   p>ossession  purpose  of  finding  out  just  how  high  man  can  at- 

of  the  author,  is  also  a  guide-book  which  serves  as  tain  in  mountain  climbing,  and  under  what  low 

an  introduction  to  Wales,  particularly  the  North,  pressure  of  air  he  may  exist.     The  royal  explorer 

made  this  expedition  to  the  interior  of  the  Hima- 

Two  recent  books  on  African  travel  and  hunting  laya  region,  and  spent  with   his  expedition  more 

which  deserve  mention  are  James  Sutherland's  than   two   months   on   the   Karakoram   glaciers. 

"Ad  ventures  of  an  Elephant  Hunter  "'and  Stewart  The  travelers  had  to  cross  the  vast  mountainous 

Edward   White's   "Land   of   Foot-  regions  between  Kashmir  and  Chinese  Turkestan 

Africa        prints."*  Mr.  Sutherland  writes  from  to  reach  the   peaks  sought.     Their  descriptions 

a  hunting  experience  of  many  years  open  up  wide  nelds  of  new  mountainous  country 

on  the  dark  continent,  and  illustrates  his  work  in  Asia,  and  the  photographs  and  scientific  data 

with  photographs  taken  by  himself.     Mr.  White  which  they  brought  back  will  undoubtedly  be  of 

had  many     good  lucks"  in  Africa.     His  chapter  vast  permanent  import  and  usefulness.     Thetrans- 

on  ^' The  First  Lion"  is  particularly  graphic.     His  lation  from  the  Italian  is  by  Filippo  de  Filippi, 

volume  is  also  illustrated  from  photographs.    With  one  of  the  expedition,  and  there  is  an  introduction 

the  object  of  writing  a  book  such  as  he  himself  by  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  himself.     A  separate 

would  have  been  very  glad  to  know  of  before  start-  enclosure,  with  many,  maps  and  illustrations  and 

ing  for  a  leisurely  tour  through  Egypt  ("but  for  an  index,  accompany  the  work.     Elizabeth  Ken- 

which  I  sought  in  vain")  Philip  SanfordMarden  pre-  dall's  "A  Wayfarer  m  China"  is  an  account  of  a 

pared  "  Egyptian  Days."'    This  does  not  attempt  journey  from  a  point  on  the  Trans-Siberian  railroad 

to  be  a  guide-book,  but  a  "collection  of  material  southward  through  Peking  and  Hankow  to  Hanoy. 

which  may  prove  of  practical  use,  as  well  as  a  source  Miss  Kendall  is  the  head  ofthe  History  Department 

of  entertainment."      The   volume  is    illustrated,  of  Wellesley  College,  and  her  expedition  was  sug- 

Alexandre  Moret's  ipore  recent  work  on  the  Nile  gested  to  her  not  by  love  of  adventure  so  much  as 

Valley  is  entitled  "  Kings  and  Gods  of  Egypt."*    M.  by  genuine  sympathy  with  the  Chinese  people. 


NATURE   BOOKS 


T^OST  seasonable  among  the  nature  books  of  the  illustrations  which  should  be  of  great  help  to  the 

^^  opening  year  is  "Trees  in  Winter,""  by  Albert  reader  in  identifying  species. 
Francis  Blakeslee,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 

College,    and    Chester    D.    Jarvis,  "Our  Vanishing  Wild  Life "^  is  the  rather  start- 

BtRc^      of  the  Storrs  Experiment  Station,  ling  title  of  a  new  book  by  Dr.  WilUam  T.  Homa- 

One  should  not  be  misled,  however,  day,  director  of  the  New  York  Zodlogical  Park* 

into  thinking  that  the  book  is  applicable  only  in  on  the  subject  of  the  extermination 

the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February.  PreSvition    ^^^  preservation  of  our  wild  animab 

The  suggestions  ^iven  in  this  volume  have  ref-  and    birds.       Dr.     Homaday    has 

erence  to  the  entire  "period  of  resting"  for  the  reached  the  conclusion  that  we  are  now  extermi- 

trees,  from  the  shedding  of  the  leaves  in  the  fall  nating  our  finest  species  of  mammals,  birds  and 

to  the  bursting  of  the  buds  in  the  spring.     The  fish  by  the  authonty  of  law.     He  finds  that  in 

general  rule  is  laid  down  that  the  buying,  planting  every  State  of  the  Union,  in  every  province  of 

and  care  of  trees  should  take  place  only  in  their  Canada,  the  existing  legal  system  for  the  preser- 

dormant   state.     There   are   many   photographic  vation  of  wild  life  is  fatally  defective.    The  state- 

>Seelng   Europe  on   Sixty   Dollars.     By  Wilbur  Finley  ^Kings  and  Gods  of  Egypt.    By  AleKandr«  Moret.    Tr%n»- 

Fauley.     New  York:    Desmond  FitzOerald.     167  pp..  ill.  lated  by  Madame  Moret.     O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     2B0  pp.. 

76  cents.  ill.     $2. 

'Saints  and  Places.     By  John  Ayscough.     New  York:  •Indian  Pages  and  Pictures.     By  Michael  Myers  Shoe- 

Benzlger  Brothers.     477  pp.,  Ul.     $1.50.  maker.     O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     467  pp.,  HL     VUM). 

•A  Wanderer  in  Florence.     By  E.  V.  Lucas.     Macmillan  ^Karakoram  and<Westem  Himalaya  190Q:   An  Acooant 

Company.     390  pp..  iU.     91.75.  of  the  Expedition  of  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Luigi  Amedeo  of 

«Gallant  Little  Wales.    By  Jeannette  Marks.    Houghton.  Savoy.   Duke  of  the  Abbruxzl.     By   Filippo  de  FtllpEd. 

Mifflin  Oo.     189  pp..  iU.     91.25.  Translated  by  Caroline  de  PUippI  and  H.  T.  Porter.     8  to&. 

•The  Adventures  of  an   Elephant  Hunter.     By  James  E.  P.  Dutton  A  Co.     469  pp..  ill.     916. 

Sutherland.     MacmUlan  Company.     324  pp..  ill.     92.25.  uTrees  in  Winter:  ThelrtStndy,  Planting.  Oare and  Identic 

•The  Land  of  Footprints.     By  Stewart  Edward  White,  flcatlon.    By  Albert  Francis  Blakeslee  and  Chester  Deeooo 


Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.     440  pp..  ill.     91.50.  Jarvis.    Macmillan  Comp&ny.    446  pp^  01.    O. 

'Egyptian    Days.     By   Philip   S.   Marden.     Houghton.        uOur  Vanishing  Wild  Life.     By  Wttllam  T.  HomMUy. 
Mifflin  Co.     324  pp..  111.     93.  Chartes  Scribner's  Sons.    411  pp..  UL    91.50. 
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ment  that  everywhere  game  is  being  shot  to  death  ous  phases  of  many  of  the  most  common  insects. 

much  more  rapidly  than  it  is  breeding,  is  abun-  Furthermore,  his  literary  skill  invests  his  scientific 

dantly  fortified  by  the  evidence,  in  the  form  of  writings  with  a  rare  degree  of  "human  interest." 

text  and  photo^nraphs,  with  which  this  volume  is  "  One  of  the  glories  of  the  civilized  world  "Maeter- 

packed.    Point  is  given  to  Dr.  Hornaday's  warning  linck  calls  Fabre.  Rostand  characterizes  him  as  the 

by  the  actual  records  which  he  produces  of  the  "  savant  who  thinks  like  a  philosopher  and  writes 

virtual  extermination  of  many  important  species,  like  a  poet."    He  has  made  even  the  spider's  story 

including   the   passenger   pigeon,   the  great  auk,  thrilling  and  dramatic. 
and  the  Labrador  duck.     These  and  other  birds 

were  virtually  wiped  out  of  existence  in  the  seventy  An  excellent  text-book  of  biology  for  the  ele- 

>'ears  intervening  between  1840  and  1910.    Count-  mentary    schools    and    for    beginning   classes    in 

less  other  valuable  species  are  going  the  same  road,  agriculture  and   horticulture  is  concealed   under 

Dr.  Hornaday  makes  definite  suggestions  as  to  State  the  rather  unconventional  and  un- 

and  national  legislation  to  check  this  needless  waste.  ^SoS?      scholastic  title  "Plant  and  Animal 

Children:   How   They   Grow,"*   by 

Closely  related  to  the  slaughter  of  our  American  Ellen  Torelle.    We  are  quite  ready  to  accept  the 

birds  is  the  subject  of  injurious  insects,^  as  was  author's  assertion   that   instruction  such  as  this 

brought  out  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Gladden  in  the  little  book  conveys  is  greatly  needed  in  all  our 

December  number  of  the  Review  schools.    This  book  "aims  to  make  clear  the  ideas 

OF    Reviews.     An   important   and  of  evolution,  heredity,  variation,  effect  of  environ- 

valuable  volume  on  the  recognition  ment,  and  the  evolution  of  sex  without  once  men- 

and  control  of  such  insects  has  been  written  by  tioning  these  names." 
Prof.  Walter  C.  O'Kane,  of  the  New  Hampshire 

Experiment  Station.  Professor  O'Kane's  work  is  "The  Shadow  of  ^he  Flowers,"*  a  selection  from 
illustrated  with  600  original  photographs,  which  the  jjoems  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  has  an  inter- 
afford,  in  connection  with  the  text,  an  entirely  new  esting  history.  The  selection  was  made  in  answer 
presentation  of  a  matter  of  the  utmost  impor-  to  a  request  for  a  list  of  the  flowers 
tance  to  American  agriculture.  Florai'po«ni    mentioned  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  in  order 

that    the   garden   of   the   memorial 

"The  Life  of  the  Spider,"*  by  the  well-known  to  the  poet  at  Portsmouth  might  possess  every 

French  naturalist,  J.  Henri  Fabre,  the  author  of  flower  so  mentioned.     In  each  case  the  linep  in 

"Insect  Life,"  has  been  translated  into  English  which  mention  of  the  flowers  was  made  were  found 

by  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos,  to  be  i>eculiarly  aproix)s,  and,  as  stated   by    the 

^JgLJ^     and  af^pears  in  connection  with  an  publishers,   "to  shadow  forth  subtly  yet  clearly 

appreciation  of  Fabre  by  Maurice  a  double  story — the  story  of  the  changing  seasons 

Maeterlinck,    in   a   volume  of   400   small    pages,  of  the  year,  and  of  the  seasons  of  the  poet's  life." 

Fabre  was  almost  the  first  naturalist  to  observe  The  illustrations  of  the  volume  are  drawings  by 

in  real  life  and  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  vari-  Talbot  Aldrich  and  Carl  J.  Nordell. 
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|F  the  new    reference   books,  one  of  the  most  The  fifteenth  and  last  volume  of  the  "Catholic 

important    from  the  literary  worker's  point  Encycloix'dia  "•  marks  the  completion  of  a  most 

of  view  is  the  "  United  States  Catalogue  of  Books  creditable  undertaking,  and  one  which  reflects  no 

in  Print  January  I,  191 2."'     In  this  completion  of  little  credit  on  American  scholarship. 

ofCaSbMues   q^^^rto  volume  of  over  2800  pages  the  •'^Catholic  The    concluding    volume    contains 

(three   columns    to    the    page)    we  ^"^y*^**^P*^*"  articles  on  the  Vatican,  the  Council  of 

have,  in  a  single  alphabetical  arrangement,  more  Trent,  the  United  States,  and  many  other  topics 

than  450,000  entries  under  author,  subject,  and  of  general  interest,  all  of  which  are  treated  from 

title,  with  particulars  of  binding,  price,  date,  and  sympathetic    f)oints   of    view.     There    is  in    this 

publisher.      The    3000    publishers    listed    in    the  volume   a    reproduction     in    color    of    Raphael's 

directory  at  the  end  of  the  volume  suggest  the  Sistine  Madonna, 

extent  of  the  book-publishing  industry  in  America,  , 

but  the  catalogue  does  not  confine  itself  to  their  "  Who's  Who,  191 3,  "'England 's  annual  biograph- 

output,  for  it  mcludes  many  of  the  publications  ical  dictionary,  which  is  now  in  its  sixty-fifth  year, 

of  the  Federal  and  State  governments,  as  well  as  keeps  pace  with  the  American  biennial  publication 

volumes  privately  printeo.     Typographically  the  «n^.  «n^     of  similar  name  in  the  number  of 

catalogue  is  a  model,  and  as  a  means  of  ready  refer-  kiEngliind     sketches  included  in  this  issue.    The 

encc  in  all  cases  where  exact   information  is  re-  new  annual  is  of  almost  equal  bulk 

quired  regarding  any  American  publication  now  with   the  American  "Who's  Who"  and  gives  an 

available,  we  cannot  hope  for  anything  better.  extraordinary  range  of  information  regarding  living 

'Injurious  Insecta:  How  to  Recognize  and  Control  Them,  personalities  in  the  British  Empire. 
By  Walter  O.  O'Kane.     MacmiUan  Company.     414  pp.. 


Bt    C  »The  United  States  Catalogue:  Books  in  Print  January  1. 

n*he  Life  of  the  Spider.    ByJ.H.  Fabre.    Dodd.  Mead  &  \^\2.     Edited  by  Marion  E.  Potter.     Minneapolis:    The 

Co.    404  pp.     »1.60;  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.     2837  pp.     »36. 

•Plant  and  Animal  Children:  How  They  Grow.    By  Ellen  •The   Catholic   Encyclopedia.     Edited   by   Charles   O. 

ToraDe.    New  York:   D.  O.  Heath  &  Co.    230  pp..  111.    50  Herbermann.     Robert  Appleton  Co.     Vol.  XV.     «00  pp., 

oenta.  ill.     $6. 

mic  Shadow  of  the  Flowers.     Illustrated    by  Talbot  'Who's   Who.    1913.     MacmiUan   Company.     2226  pp. 

AMrich  and  Carl  J.  Nordell.    $2.  $3. 
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"The  Music  Lovers'   Cyclopedia/**  edited  by  The  last ''Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  State 

Rupert  Hughes,  is  now  a  single  volume  of  nearly  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics '''contains an  interesting 

looo  pages,  containing  a  pronouncing  and  defin-  history  of  the  famous  Typographical  Union  No.  6; 

ing  dictionary  of  musical  terms,  an  together  with  a  survey  ot  its  predecessors.    - 
Mmfc        explanation  of  and  introduction  to 

music  for   the  uninitiated,  a  pro-  Two  new  books  on  golf  coming  from  the  press 

nouncing  biographical  dictionary,   stories  of  the  within  a  few  days  indicate  the  popularity  ot  this 

best-known  operas,  and  several  essays  on  musical  game.     In  his  book,  "How  to  Play  Golf,"*  Harry 

topics  by  distinguished  authorities.  The  cyclopedia  Vardon  describes  the  method  more 

proved  its  usefulness  in  its  old  two-volume  form,  0«me«        than  the  science  of  play.     Horace 

and  the  change  makes  it  the  more  practical  as  a  G.    Hutchinson's   "New   Book   on 

standard  reference  work.  Golf  "*  begins  with  a  prologue  on  "  How  to  Learn." 

An  illustrated  little  volume  of  interest  to  children 

The  " Navy  Year  Book,"  issued  by  the  Govern-  is  "Children  at  Play  in  Many  Lands,"* being  a 

ment  at  Washington,  contains  in  addition  to  a  description    of    games    "from    China    to    Peru." 

compilation  of  annual  naval  appropriation  laws,  "Auction  of  To- Day,"*  by  Milton  C.Work,  author 

1883  to  191 2,  many  tables  showing  of  "Whist  of  To- Day,"  gives  an  exhaustive  diacus- 

^^^         the  present  naval  strength  in  vessels  sion  of  the  game.    New  York  evidently  regards 

and  personnel,  together  with  statis-  Whist  as  the  king  of  all  games  and  worth  serious 

tics  and  tables  of  foreign  naval  establishments.  study. 


INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS: 

LEGAL   HISTORY 

IN  his  study  of  "The  International  Mind,"' Dr.  The  Far  Eastern  question  has  so  long  been  a 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  prime  subject  of  international  concern  that  such  a 

University,  strikes  the  keynote  of  modem  world  thorough,  exhaustive,  and  elltertainingly  written 

WnriH         relations.     In  the  first  sentence  of  ,^          work  as  Lancelot  Lawton's  "Em- 

p2J2         his  preface,  he  says:  "Thesubstitu-  FiJ£«t      pires  of  the  Far  East"'"isan  ex- 

tion  of  justice  for  force  !n  settling  tremely  useful  work.     Mr.  Lawton 

the  differences   that    arise    between  nations  has  lived  for  thirty  years  in  China  and  Japan.     His 

become  a  question  of  practical  politics."     Dr.  But-  treatment  in  this  work  is  of  the  most  thorouj^h 

ler,  in  the  aforesaid  volume,  which  is  a  modest  one  kind.     An  excellent  map,  in  a  separate  portfolio, 

in  size  and  is  made  up  mainly  of  addresses  before  adds  much  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  which  is 

peace  conferences  at  Lake  MohdPnrk,  calls  attention  in  two  volumes.     J.  O.  P.  Bland's  "  Recent  Events 

to  the  fact  tliat  the  modem  peace  movement  has  and  Recent  Policies  in  China"^  is  packed  full  of  just 

its  rise,  first  in  the  obstacles  to  constructive  states-  what  its  title  indicates.     It  is  an  exceedingly  useful 

manship  raised  up  by  militarism,  and  second,  in  the  book  for  students  of  Far  Eastern  conditions. 

growing  moral  sensitiveness  of  men.     These  points 

are  elaborated  in  his  book.     Lucia  Ames  Meade,  in  In  a  series  beine  brought  out  by  Scribner*s,  under 

her  earnest  history  of  the  peace  movement  which  the  general  title    The  South  American  Series,"  wc 

she  has  entitled  " Swords  and  Ploughshares"*  pre-  are  now  offered  "Latin  America:"    Its  Rise  and 

sents  this  truth  more  in  argument  than  in  fact.  L«tin         Progress,"  by  F.  Garcia-CalderoDt 

She  argues  well,  however,  and  her  monograph  is  i^ooica      ^  painstaking  Latin  American  schol- 

enforced  by  some  excellent  illustrations  and  an  ar  and  diplomat.    The  entire  ^ues- 

introduction  by  the  Baroness  Bertha  Von  Suttner.  (ion  of  "people  making'  in  the  Southern  Continent 

Julius  Moritzen  takes  a  narrower  but  equally  im-  of   the   Western   Hemisphere  is  treated  by   Dr. 

portant  field  in  his  title,  "Peace  Movement  of  Calderon.     There  are  stimulating  chapters  on  the 

America."*    It  attempts  to  present  "the  growing  "Latin  Spirit"  and  "The  Problem  of  Race."    The 

American  sentiment  lor  peace  instead  of  war,"  as  volume  is  illustrated  and  there  is  an  introduction 

"real  news."  by  M.  Raymond  Poincar^,  just  elected  president 

'Music  rx>Ters'  Oydopedla.     Edited  by  Rupert  Hughes.  ^^  ^^^  French  Republic. 
Doubleday.  Pa«e  &  Oo.     948  pp.     $1.50. 

tAiinu^  ReMTt  of  the  Bur^of  Labor  statiatics  1911.  A  law  student  who  wishes  to  extend  his  studies 

Albany:  J.  B.Liyon  Co..  State  Printers.     717  pp.,  iU.  .  j    .«  1       •       c      i»  u  *u      jk-a *. 

»  How  to  PUy  Golf.    By  Harry  Vardon.     Philadelphia:  beyond    the   works   in    English   on   the   different 

George  w.  Jacobs  &  Oo.   298  pp.,  HI.    $2.  phases  of  English  and  Amencan  jurtspraoenoe, 

i'^i^i!iS:r?°^.'5*^^"r.^^**y^.r*^o^-^"**^**^  .      .         will  find  in  "The  Continental  Le- 

aon.    Longmans.  Green  &  Co.    361  pp.,  ill.    $2.  Lesal                1  u*  *          c     •      »»        i.:^i.     1  u^\^ 

»  ChUdren  at  Play  in  Many  Lands:   A  Book  of  Games.  HUtoiy         P*  History  Scenes,       which    Little, 

By  Katherine  Stanley  Hall.    New  York:  Missionary  Educa-  Brown  IS  bringing  OUt,  a  great  deal 

OL "fi^S!^"' ***  ^*  ^"*^  ®^^  *™*  ^*°^*'   '^ '*'*••  ^   documentary   and   historically    interpreUtivc 

•  Auction  of  To-day.    By  MUton  C.  Work.    Houghton  matter  about  the  various  codes  of  the  European 
Mifflin  Co.    289  pp.    $1 .25.                                                              : — I~T" 

»  The  International  Mind.    By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  wL*JS2B^?VSj  ^^%  ?J5u*^S5ifl?i  ^'Sn'*^  Lawton.    SnulL 

Charlm  Scribner's  Sons.     121  pp.    75  cenU.  Maynard  &  Co.    2  vols,    1698  pp.    »ia 

•  Swords  and  Ploughshares.    By  Luda  A.  Mead.    G.  P.  "  Recent  Events  and  Present  PoBdei  tn  Clilim.    By  J. 
Putnam's  Hons.    240  pp..  ill.    $2.  O.  P.  Bland.    PhUadelphla:  J.  B.  UppincoU  Oo.    t4. 

•  The  Peace  Morement  of  America.    By  Julius  Moritzen.  u  Latin   America.      By   F.    Garda-Oakleron.      Ohartei 
G.  P.  Putnam's  8ons.    419  pp..  Ul.    $3.  Scribner's  Sons.    406  pp. 
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Continent.     We  have  it  in  two  bulky  volumes  in  and  "A  Short  History  of  English  Law,"* by  Dr. 

this  series;  "  A  General  Survey  of  Events,  Sources,  Edward   Jenks,  an   English   barrister  of  learned 

Persons  and    Movements,   in   Continental   Legal  reputation.     A  work  of  more  specific  and  concrete 

Histoiy  "^and  a  history  of  "French  Private  Law.***  interest  to  the  general  American  reader  is  Hugh  E. 

The  first  volume  is  by  various  European  authors,  Willis'   "Farmers'    Manual    of    Law."'     This    is 

the  second  by  Jean  Prissaud,  late  of  the  University  adapted  for  the  use  of  farmers  and  students  in 

of  Toulouse.     The  same  house  brings  out  a  "  His-  agricultural  colleges.     It  has  been  conveniently  ar- 

ior>'  of  Roman  Law,"*  by  Dr.  Andrew  Stephenson,  ranged  and  indexed  for  references. 


BOOKS   ON  VARIED  THEMES 

NEW  book  on  "The  Woman  Movement,"*  by  During  Pregnancy,"  by  J.  Morris  Slemons  (John 

Ellen  Key,  is  always  a  real  contribution  to  the  S.  Hopkins), 
ever-grownng    literature    on    that    subject.     The 

^^           point  of  view  of  this  Swedish  writer  is  One  of  those  monumental  tributes  to  an  artist 

Pj^^jjj^      well  known.   Briefly  stated,  it  is  that  who  stood  for  more  than  the  mere  work  of  his 

the  claim  of  woman  to   exert    the  brush, — great  as  that  was, — and  which  at  the  same 

riijhts  and  functions  of  man  is  of  comparatively  time  interprets  an  age  and  a  tend- 

liille  importance.     What  is  of  vast  significance,  is  pS^ct        ^^^y  ^".^^t,  is  a  biography  of  George 

the  claim  of  woman's  rights  as  the  mother  and  Frederick  Watts,"  which  has  been 

educator  of  each  succeeding  generation  of  man-  written  by  his  wife  and  just   brought  out  with 

kind.     This  present  volume  is  not  a  histor>'  of  the  many  fine  illustrations.     Watts  has  been  described 

«x>nian   movement.     It   is  a   statement  of  what  as  a  Wagner  among  painters.     A  born  dreamer,  he 

Miss  Key  considers  the  present  phase.     Woman,  "  took  the  naked  ugliness  of  machinery  and  modern 

Miss  Key  insists,  must  cease  to  imitate  man.    She  science  and  gave  to  it  the  symbolism  of  prophecy. 

must  claim  her  right  to  be  more  and  more  a  woman.  He  made  it  the  dominant  idea  of  his  life  to  deal  m 

The  translation  is  by  Mamah  B.  Borthwick  and  art  with  the  great  problems  of  human  existence." 

there  is  an  introduction  by  Havelock  Ellis.     Dr.  F.  In  this  work,  which  is  the  first  complete  biography 

W.  Focrsier,  a  special  lecturer  on  ethics  and  psy-  of  Watts,  we  have  intimated  to  us  the  great  influ- 

chology,  at  the  University  of  Zurich,  who  is  a  well-  ence  that  Watts  has  already  begun  to  exert,  influ- 

known  writer  on  social  questions,  in  his  new  book  ence  that  is  bound  to  increase  with  time.     The 

on  "Marriage  and  the  Sex- Problem,"^  takes  direct  three  volumes  are,  as  has  been  said,  finely  illus- 

issue  with  Sliss  Key's  ideas.     He  works  out  his  trated  with  reproductions  of  his  paintings,  pictures 

thesis  on  the  basis  of  Christian  principles.     He  of  his  various  homes,  and  snapshots  of  him  in  the 

believes  that  the  new  radical  theories  are  wrong  and  intimacy  of  his  domestic  relations. 
that  the  Christian  marriage  ideal  is  the  highest. 

Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile  writes  a  useful,  direct  little  vol-  A    couple    of    concise,    excellently    illustrated 

ume  on  "Sex-Education,"' largely  intended  for  the  studies  of  French  artists  have  been  brought  out  by 

use  of  parents.     Three  recent  volumes  on  "The  Lippincott,  "Puvis  DeChavannes""and  "Edouard 

Rights  of  Children"  from  a  moral  and  physical  Manet.""     These  are  in  a  series  of 

standpoint,  worth  mention  are,  "The  Elements  of  HUtory       ^^^  "French  Artists  of  our  Day." 

Child    Protection,"*   by   Sigmund    Engel,  who   is  Besides    being    biographical,    they 

Official  Guardian  and  Juvenile  Advocate  in  the  give    some    critical    interpretation.     A    compact, 

Courts  of  Budapest  (a  translation  from  the  Ger-  encyclopedic  history  of  "Art  in  Egypt,""  by  G. 

man) ;  "The  Right  of  the  Child  to  be  Well  Born,"*®  Maspcro,  who  is  Director  General  of  the  Service  of 

by  Dr.  George  E.  Dawson  (Harvard),  and  "The  Antiquities  of  Egypt,  comes  to  us  as  one  of  the 

Prospective   Mother,"  A   Handbook   for  Women  Scribner  series  on  the  "General  History  of  Art." 

a  A  General  Surv<9y  of  Evento,  Sources.  Per^i^T^  ^^  is  most  copiously  illustrated  and  provided  with 

Movemento  In  Continental  Legal  History.     By  Various  an   excellent    index.     There   is   still    another   new 

TnuMlat«d  by  RapeUe  Howell.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.    922  what  ponderous  title,      Prophetical,  Educational 

w>-    •*•       _„          ,          x^.^c..             T.  and  Playing  Cards.""  The  writer,  Mrs.  John  King 

>  Htetory  of  Roman  Law.    By  Andrew  Stephenson.    Lit-  -ir^^    o^l^.^i^  ^    ^t^  ^^t^^.   *k^  «JLu:^:^.*.«  <.^«t,  Jf 

tie.  Brown  &  Co.    513  pp.    $3.  Van  Rensselaer,  attempts  the  ambitious  task  oi 

«  A  Short  History  of  English  Law.      By  Edward  Jenlcs,  presenting  a  histor>'  of  playing-card  development, 

''5^.SSL?M^u.lT£rw.*ByHu«hEvandcrW.lli«.  f'"'""   t^e  days  of  the  ancient    Egyptian   to   the 

New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.    458  pp.    $2.  present.     The  book  is  fully  illustrated. 

•  The  Woman  Movonent.     By  EUen  Key.     Translated    

by  Mamah   Bouton  Borthwick.     O.   P.   Putnam's  Sons.  "George  Frederick  Watts:    The  Annals  of   an -Xrtlst's 

224  pp.    tl.50.  Life.    By  M.  8.  Watts.    George  H.  Doran  Co.    3  vols.    1011 

»  Marriage  and  the  Sex  Problem.     By  Dr.  P.  W.  Foer-  pp..  111.     $10. 

0ter.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    228  pp.    $4.  u  ]>u\i8  de  Chavanncs.    By  Andre  Michel.    Pliiladdphia: 

•  Sex  Bdocation.     By  Dr.  Ira  S.  Wile.     Duffleld  &  Co.  J.  B.  Llpplncott  Co.    94  pp..  ill.    $1. 

14li  pp.    $1.  >«  Edouard  Manet.     By  Louis  Hourticq.     Philadelphia: 

•  TIm  ElementA  of  Child  Protection.    By  Sigmund  Engcl.  J.  B.  Llpplncott  Co.    96  pp.,  ill.    $1. 

Macmulan  Company.    276  pp.    $3.50.  is  Art  in  Egypt.     By  G.  Maspero.     Charles    Scribner's 

(•The  Right  of  the  Child  to  be  Weil  Bom.    By  George  E.  Sons.    313  pp..  Ul.    $1.50. 

Daww».    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.    144  pp.    75  cents.  i«  Prophetical,  Educational  and  PlaA  Ing  Cards.    By  Mrs. 

"The  ProfpectiTe  Mother.     By  J.  Morris  Slemons.     D.  John    King    Van    Rcnsselear.     Philadelphia:    George    W. 

Appleton  &  Co.    343  pp.    $1.50.  Jacobs  &  Co.     392  pp.,  ill.  $■'}. 


FINANCIAL  NEWS   FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 

PROMINENT  in  all  the  business  and  finan-  Says  John  Moody,  an  authority  on  finan- 
cial news  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  been  cial  subjects: 
the    concerted,    country-wide    attack    upon  xhe  conditions  which  existed  from  1898  to  very 
monopoly.     President-elect  Wilson  in  several  recently  were  such  as  to  make  it  both  logical  and 
notable  public  speeches  arraigned  monop)oly  irresistible  for  business  men  to  become  high  finan- 

with  an  eloquence  rarely  equalled,  and  at  his  9^'^^  ^"^  »"f  ^^  ^^  !K!!J'''^r^**''i!;i'^-'  energies  to 

.     ,  ^      1  ,.ii       "^       •   ^     J        J  •     ^1.  improvements  in  methods  of  production  and  di»- 

mstance  several  bills  were  introduced  in  the  tribution.  to  do  everything  possible  in  the  direction 

New  Jersey  Legislature  designed  to  make  of  monopolizing  opportunities,  and  then  capitaliz- 

impossible  the  formation  of  any  more  great  ing  these  monopolies.    For  the  capitalizing  of 

monopolistic  holdmg  companies  m  that  S^'TP^'^'ti!*  ^^'^'^r'"  ^"^ ''^'^'^^-^'^^^^ 
«.v  vrpvr*^^*,  .  ^.  ^.  r  Ai.  ii  xji  "^Q  *t  not  been  easy  for  men  to  acquire  and  con- 
State.  The  mvestlgaUon  of  the  Money  ^^ruct  monopolies  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  it 
Trust"  by  the  Pujo  Committee  of  Congress  would  never  have  been  possible  for  them  to  rear 
has  been  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  the  great  structures  of  capitalization  which  over- 
degree  of  monopoly  exists  in  the  banking  ^P^'^H*'^  country  to-day.  Wherever  attempts 
^  J  -TM-  iflii  -^-  •^«  r  al-  have  been  made  dunng  this  period  to  float  enor- 
world.  Throughsthe  actlviUes  of  this  com-  ^ous  capitalizations  without  the  possession  of  some 
mittee,  as  well  as  through  newspaper  "cam-  monopoly  or  element  of  monopoly,  the  attempts 
paigns"  and  the  work  of  the  Governor  and  have  resulted  in  signal  failure. 
Le^lature  of  New  York,  the  aUeged  monopo-  ^^  is  entirely  unlikely  that  during  this  day  and 
,.^T^ .  J  •  r  ^L  XT  tr  1  e*.  1  r»  generation  we  will  witness  the  elimination  of 
hsUc  tendenaes  of  the  New  York  btock  tx-  monopoly,  or  of  the  monopoly-element  in  this 
change  have  been  questioned,  and  finally  country.  But  one  thing  seems  certain.  The  days 
there  have  been  highly  suggestive  disclosures  of  extraordinary  expansion  in  monopoly  power  are 

in  regard  to  the  monopolistic  powers  of  cer-  ^'^ff/  ?«•  ^"^  \»"  ^  ^^«'-    V/^m  now  on  we  are 

^.^-  ^'j.,.-!  L»     ^«  unlikely  to  see  the  great  capitalization  movement 

tarn   of   our  great   mdustnal    combinations  grow  with  the  rapidity  which  has  characterized  it 

through    testimony   taken   in    suits   against  during  the  past  decade.     Hereafter,  instead  of  men 

them  under  the  Sherman  Law.  looking  for  securities  which  have  nothing  back  of 

Many  corporate  practices  or  devices,  such  them  except ''potential  possibilities"  or  monopoly 

^y      ,  *^   .      i_  I  J-  -  j»  profits,  we  will  more  and  more  find  men  looking  for 

as  voting  trusts,  holdmg  companies,  syndi-  securities  which   have  tangible  values  back  of 

cate   underwriting,   and   interlocking   direc-  them.     In  the  selling  of  securities  in  the  future,  the 

torates,  have  been  bitterly  attacked.     One  main  argument  is  going  to  be  more  ak>ng  the  line  of 

thing  is  certain,   that  radical  and  perhaps  in^^nsic  worth,  eftciency  of  manapment,  l^ 

^,  t  Miu/        ju  ui'  mate  earning  power  under  up-to-date  and  modem 

tremendous  changes  will  be  forced  by  public  methods,  instead  of  the  argument  that  this  or  that 

opinion  upon  the  world  of  "big  business."  company  has  a  "monopoly*'  of  this  thing  or  that 

A  large,  very  large,  proportion  of  securities  thing.    In  other  words,  the  interest  of  financiers 

held  by  smaU  investors,  men  and  women  who  ^"^  captains  of  industry  in  the  future  wiU  be  more 

,  -^  u      1.  tlu*     u     •         »  ^i_  away  from  instead  of  in  the  direction  of  monopoly, 

know  no  more  about     big  busmess     than  a  *^ 

cat,  have  been  issued  by  corporations,  the  The  investment  markets  are  at  this  very 

activities  of  which  or  of  whose  promoters  have  time  adjusting  themselves  to  new  conditions 

been  recently  held  up  to  serious  challenge,  imposed  upon  them.     For  example,  the  Mo- 

Thus  the  question  is  being  everywhere  raised,  line  Plow  Company,  one  of  the  largest  manu- 

Will  investors  suffer  as  the  result  of  this  great  facturers    of    agricultural    implements    and 

era  of  business  and  financial  investigation,  wagons,  has  just  sold  $7,500,000  of  preferred 

awakening,  and  reform?  stock  to  investors  through  banking  houses, 

New  laws  affecting  business  and  finance  the  proceeds  of  which  went  partly  to  pay  for 

are  not  expected  to  be  retroactive.    They  will  the  purchase  of  Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co.,  an- 

mostly  affect  only  future  operations.     And  if  other  well-known  firm  engaged  in  similar 

they  prevent  monopoly,  they  will  prevent  manufacturing.     But  the  bankers  are  very 

overcapitalization,  which  has  been  the  bane  careful  to  point  out  that  Adriance,  Piatt  & 

of  the  investor.     If  the  investor  can  be  sure  Co.  is  not  a  competitive  plant,  as  it  makes  a 

that  the  stock  or  bond  he  purchases  has  no  line  of  binders,  mowers,  and  com  harvesters, 

"water"  behind  it,  but  only  intrinsic  worth,  none  of  which  was  made  by  the  Moline  Plow 

he  has  solved  the  hardest  problem  which  Company  itself.    In  the  last  few  months  a 

confronts  him.  large  number  of  concerns  making  agricultural 
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implements  have  sold  their  stock  to  the  pub-  to  public  utility  bonds  and  preferred  shares  of 
lie,  and  in  most  instances  part  of  the  proceeds  manufacturing  and  trading  companies,  both 
^•as  used  to  buy  other  plants.  But  in  each  because  of  their  high  income  and  perhaps 
case  care  was  taken  not  to  buy  plants  which  because  of  their  freedom  from  the  suspicion 
made  the  same  products.  There  is  no  reason  of  *'high  finance,"  other  classes  of  securities 
whatever,  to  judge  from  the  revolution  which  are  by  no  means  going  into  discard.  Rail- 
is  going  on  in  this  trade,  why  business  should  road  earnings  have  been  increasing  rapidly  of 
not  be  big,  nor  any  reason  why  one  concern  late  and  the  mild  winter  has  made  railroad 
should  not  make  a  great  variety  of  products,  operation  far  less  expensive  than  it  often  is. 
But  this  is  not  monopoly.  This  is  merely  One  of  the  largest  and  strongest  of  our  steam 
utilizing  the  unquestioned  advantages  of  railroad  systems  has  just  offered  a  great  quan- 
working  on  a  large  scale.  tity  of  convertible  bonds  to  its  shareholders  at 

The  great  bulk  of  securities  now  being  a  price  which  returns  about  5  per  cent. — a 
offered  to  investors  are  of  the  non-monopo-  high  return  considering  the  class  of  security 
listic  variety  and  such  as  need  not  be  affected  offered.  Bonds  which  are  convertible  into 
by  whatever  punishment  is  inflicted  upon  stock  at  option  of  the  owner  form  what 
the  "Money  Trust,"  the  Stock  Exchange,  or  speculators  call  a  "straddle."  Many  econo- 
the  Xew  Jersey  incoqx)ration  laws.  From  the  mists  agree  that  in  a  period  of  high  living 
very  nature  of  the  case,  mail-order  firms  or  costs  such  as  the  present,  stocks,  or  bonds 
department  stores  cannot  be  monopolies,  and  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  stocks,  form  a 
j'et  their  preferred  shares  may  prove  good  better  investment  than  regular  bonds.  Thus 
investments.  And  if  we  glance  at  the  bonds  the  railroads,  which  have  had  no  little  trouble 
of  public  utility  companies,  we  find  the  same  in  raising  capital  by  bond  issues,  are  meeting 
situation.  The  popularity  of  these  bonds  the  difl&culty  by  selling  bonds  which  one  can 
seems  to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  the  retain  as  a  bond  if  bonds  continue  in  faxioT, 
last  few  months  it  has  been  notably  rapid,  or  can  change  into  stock  if  stock  becomes  the 
The  forthcoming  census  report  on  the  electri-  more  popular  investment, 
cal  industry  will  prove  astonishing  in  its  .  Such  a  general  broadside  of  attack  as  that 
story  of  the  growth  of  this  industry.  But  which  is  now  being  made  upon  the  New  York 
one  can  hardly  think  of  a  street  or  interurban  Stock  Exchange  cannot  fail  to  arouse  interest 
railway,  a  gas  company,  or  a  hydro-electric  among  investors,  but  they  should  know  all 
company  which  is  an  interstate  monopoly,  sides  of  the  subject  before  becoming  particu- 
Many  of  them  are  local  monopolies,  but  only  larly  excited.  A  revised  edition  of  Sereno  S. 
with  the  consent  of  the  locality.  The  tele-  Pratt's  "The  Work  of  Wall  Street"  has  come 
phone  business  is  practically  a  monopoly,  but  off  the  press  at  a  most  opportune  time.  It 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  explains  the  fundamentals  which  every  in- 
has  just  decided  that  its  regulation  by  the  vestor  should  know  about  markets,  stock  ex- 
careful  and  scientific  Interstate  Commerce  changes,  and  the  banking  questions  which 
Commission  will  be  far  better  than  its  at-  Congress  has  been  so  energetically  investi- 
tempted  breaking  up  by  the  Sherman  Law.  gating  with  the  aid  of  the  astute  corporation 

While  investors  are  turning  more  and  more  lawyer,  Samuel  Untermeyer. 


TYPICAL   INQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS 

No.  425.    ••  MORTGAGE  NOTES "  satisfactory  from  the  individual  investor's  point 

There  are  offered  for  sale ''mortgage  notes"  in  denoniina-  of  view.      Of  course,   whether  in  connection  with 

ttoa»  of  1500,  each  note  being  one  of  a  series,  which  series  .!,„  „^«-,^^  ^^  „..vk  ♦k^  «,^-*«^«.«.    .Vc^ir    *U^  i.U.'mrktA 

totals  the  amo«nt  of  a  mortgage  taken  by  a  brokerage  firm,  ^he  notes  or  With  the  mortgage,  itself,  the  ultimate 

The  specific  notes  I  have  in  mind  seem  to  be  secured  by  first  safety  of  the  investment  WOUld  depend  Upon  the 

mortgage  on  improved  city  real  estate,  and  yield  6  percent,  character  of  the  property,  the  ratio  of  the  total 

Insarancc  pohcy.  title,  etc.,  are  retained  by  the  bankers,  the  „^^..„«.  ^c  »u^  i«,;«  ^V^  «  «,^«^^.^,^ ♦:,.«!,,  ^^^^^:^^A 

separate  n6tes  fcng  registered  in  the  name  of  the  purchaser  amount  of  the  loan  tO  a  conservatively  appraised 

thereof.     Interest  is  paid  directly  to  the  ncte-holder  by  the  valuation  of  the  property,  and  tO  some  extent  upon 

mortgagor.    Is  there  any  reason  why  these  notes  are  not  as  the  responsibility  and  experience  of  the  mortgage 

good  as  the  original  mortgage?  brokers.     In  the  absence  of  specific  information 

As    a    general    proposition,    no;    provided,    of  about  the  proposition  you  have  in  mind,  it  is  possi- 

coursc.  the  notes  are  drawn  strictly  in  accordance  ^^^  ^or  "»  to  report  only  in  this  general  way. 

with  the  terms  of  the  mortgage,  and  with  all  of  the  

necessary  legal  formalities.    This  method  of  hand-  No.  426.  MARKETABLE  HUNDRED-DOLLAR  BONDS 

Kng  loans  on  improved  city  real  estate  has  been  in  ^^  i^  possible  to  secure  safe  hundred  dollar  bonds  that  are 

%.^ii^.^  f.,*-.  -.  ^,^^  «v.'*n«P  m,^n^^    r^.^..k^^«  .«^-..       ^->  readily  marketable?     If  so.  please  mention  st>me  issues.     I 

vogue  for  a  good  many  years,  perhaps  more  cspe-  ^^all  nee<l  cash  at  sometime  in  the  future,  but  meantime  I 

daJiy   in   the   Middle   West,   and   has   proved    very  wish  my  money  tu  be  earning  something. 
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There  are  a   good    many   standard   investment    ^a™i  loans.     Should  I  confine  tnyraeil  to  the  s  per  cent, 
hmnrlfi    rkhfAinAhk^  in  hiindrvd  Holbar  ruM^fMi    whiVh    K»8e*:  or  are  the  6  per  cent,  farm  loans  just  as  safe?     What  do 

Donos,  oDtainaoie  m  nunarea  oouar  pieces,  wmcn   y^^  ^^^  ^  ^,^  company  and  Nati<^  bank  stocks?    Do 

one  ought  to  have  httie,  if  any,  difficulty  in  dispos-    you  think  I  should  seekother  fields  for  my  funds,  and  wait 
ing  of  at  any  time  with  reasonable  facility.     To   oo*»l  I  ««*  together  Isoo  and  then  buy  bonds? 

mention  a  f^  repr^ntaUve  i^ues:  Especially  in  cases  wliere  there  is  no  necessity  for 

Colorado  &  Southern  ref.  and  act.  4K  s  to  net  giving  serious  consideration  to  the  feature  of  ready 
about  4.85  per  cent.;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  convertibUity,  we  believe  properly  selected  farm 
Paul  conv.  4K  s  to  net  4.25  per  cent. ;  Norfolk  &  loans  and  first  mortgage  participations  to  be  among 
Western  first  consolidated  4  s  to  net  about  4.10  per  the  best  things  into  which  a  small,  and  necessarily 
cent;;   Southern  Paafic— San  Francisco  Terminal    conservative,  investor  can  put  his  money.     You 

4  s  to  net  4.50  per  cent.;  American  Telephone  &  doubtless  appreciate  that  there  is  no  mi-ket  for 
relegraph  coU.tr.  4  per  cent.  ctfs.  to  net  A.60  per  securities  of  these  types,  as  there  is  for  standard 
cent.;  Liggett  &  Myers  and  P.  Lonllard  debenture   railroad,  industrial  and  public  utiUty  bonds,  for 

5  s  to  net  5.20  per  cent.;  General  Electric  deben-  instance.  In  a  general  way.  the  rates  of  income 
ture  3K  s  to  net  about  4.70  per  cent.  you  are  getting  on  the  mortgages  and  farm  loans 

^J.Pt'*;^.^  ^  parts  of  widely  known  and  weU  which  you  now  hold,  indicate  that  they  may  be 

estabhshed  issues  that  have  a  satisfactory  market  representative  high  grade  securities  of  their  respec- 

on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.    For  that  rea-  tive  types.     It  would  be  impossible  to  say  wE3i 

son,  they  wou  d  probably  be  found  more  readily  of  the  two  classes  was  aflFording  you  the  soundest 

salable  than  a  large  number  of  others,  perhaps  no  security  of  principal  and  interest  without  analyzing 

less  secure  and  satisfactorv  in  other  respects,  but  each  on  its  own  merits 

enjoying  markets  only  such  as  can  be  made  by  the  We  have  never  been  inclined  to  look  with  a  great 

banking  houses  among  whose     specialties     they  deal  of  favor  upon  bank  and  trust  company  shares 

are  numbered.    You  doubtless  know  that  there  are  as  securities  for  people,  to  whom  we  are  accustomed 

several    reputable    firms   of   investment    bankers  to  refer  as  '^average  investors."    Stocks  in  this 

which  devote  parUcular  attention  to   bonds  of  category  seem  to  us  to  be  better  adapted  as  a  rule 

smaU  denominations^ to  the  investment  of  the  surplus  funds  of  business 

men. 

No.  427,    SIX  PER  GENT.  UTILITY  BONDS  Your  own  suggestion  about  $500  bonds  is  timely. 

I  have  {rom  dght  to  ten  thottsand  dollara  for  investment.  Making  your  next  investment  in  that  way  would 

Can  you  recommend  any  pubbc  utility  bonds  paymg  6  per  .                      ..   ^  *           j  *i_     i_*    j     r  j-         "»/:     '*'^'- 

cent?     I  should  prefer  them  not  to  mature  tmder  ten  to  g>ve  you  a  start  toward  the  kind  of  diversification 

twenty  years.     I  am  investing  for  income  only.  that  is  held  tO  be  of  great  importance  by  every 

We  should  hesitate  to  recommend  by  name  any   scientific  investor  nowadays. 
public  service  corporation  bonds  yielding  income  at 

the  rate  of  6  per  cent.,  for  we  do  not  recall  ever     No.  439.    DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE  REFUNDING 
having  had  occasion  to  examine  any  bond  of  that  FIVES 

kind,  yielding  such  a  high  rate,  that  we  believed  .  What  do  you  think  of  Denver  St  Rio  Gnmde  first  and  re- 
to  be  entitled  to  the  rating  of  a  strictly  conserva-   ^"^^^  ^  ^"^  *^^-  ^~^^ 

tive  investment.  The  best  bonds  of  tnis  type  do  We  consider  that  they  have  to  be  classed  as 
not  yield  much  more  than  5  per  cent.  There  are  a  second  grade  railroad  securities,  but  that  they  are 
good  many  such  as  we  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  as  not  without  promise.  For  the  last  few  years  the 
"middle  grade'*  bonds,  which  may  be  had  to  yield  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  has  had  a  problem  on  its 
from  5>^  to  possibly  s^  per  cent.  But  when  you  hands  by  reason  of  the  way  in  whicn  it  committed 
go  above  that  rate,  you  are  likely  to  encounter  a  itself  financially  to  the  construction  of  its  Pacific 
class  of  low  grade,  and  more  or  less  speculative  Coast  extension,  the  Western  Pacific  Railway, 
securities.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  As  you  may  probably  know,  the  "Denver"  itself 
there  might  not  be  found  occasionally  a  good  public  furnished  a  considerable  amount  of  money  for  this 
utility  bond  selling  on  that  high  basis  of  net  income  new  line,  and  in  addition  to  that,  obligated  itself  to 
for  reasons  entirely  aside  from  any  marked  defi-  make  good  any  deficiency  in  the  interest  on  the 
ciency  in  underlying  security;  but  that  would  be  Western  Pacific's  $50,000,000  first  mortgage  bonds, 
the  ^ception,  rather  than  the  rule,  and  would  call  The  new  road  has  not  yet  been  able  to  earn  the  full 
at  once  for  closer  scrutiny  than  the  average  invest-  interest  requirements  on  these  bonds,  and  in  order 
or  is  wont  to  give  to  his  purchases.  to  stand   by   its   guarantee,   the   Denver  &   Rio 

We  think,  if  you  examine  the  lists  of  offerings  of  Grande  found  it  necessary  to  omit  the  payment  of 
the  big,  strong  investment  banking^  houses  which  dividends  on  its  own  preferred  stock,  temporarily, 
have  specialized  in  this  type  of  secunties  for  so  long  There  is  no  indication,  however,  that  the  '*  Den- 
that  their  judp^ment  can  be  accepted  as  the  most  ver's"  pK>&ition  in  this,  or  other  respects,  is  such  as 
expert,  you  will  find  our  suggestions  confirmed  in  to  endanger  any  of  its  bonds.  It  seems  reasonable 
practically  all  respects.  to  expect  that,  unless  something  entirely  unfore- 

seen  occurs,  during  the  next  two  or  three  years  the 

No.  428.    FARM  LOANS  AND  MORTGAGE  Western  Pacific  will  be  able  to  pay  its  own  way, 

PARTICIPATIONS  and  that  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  will,  therefore. 

For  a  young  man.  who  does  not  care  to  leave  hh  money  in  be  able  to  devote  surplus  earnings  that  are  now 
a  savings  account,  do  you  recommend  farm  loan  and  first    being  used  to  help  carry  the  new  property  through 

I  am  getting  s  per  cent,  for  first  mortgages  and  6  per  cent,  for    equities  back  ol  its  mortgage  debt. 
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WOODROW  WILSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AT  HIS  DESK  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  new  administration  is  at 
AtlritiatnuioH^^^^'  ^^^  ^^^  Democratic  party 

has  come  into  power,  the  country 
having  felt  not  the  slightest  sense  of  shock  in 
the  transition.  There  has  been  little  harsh- 
ness in  the  tone  of  recent  pohtical  discussion. 
While  the  succession  to  Presidential  author- 
ity has  meant  dvil  war  and  inestimable  dis- 
asters in  the  neighboring  republic  of  Mexico, 
we  have  transferred  power  from  a  Republican 
to  a  Democratic  administration  with  parti- 
sanship laid  aside  and  good  will  expressed  on 
all  sides.  President  Taft,  who  departed  on 
the  afternoon  of  Inauguration  Day  for  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  had  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  make  the  incoming  of  the  new  Preddent 
convenient  and  comfortable.  The  new  cabi- 
net members  were  aided  by  their  predecessors 
or  by  other  high  department  officials  in  taking 
Mp  the  current  business  pertaining  to  their 
respective  portfolios.  Until  the  morning  of 
March  4  there  had  been  only  conjecture  about 
the  new  cabinet  appointments.  President 
Wilson  had  kept  his  counsel  well,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  embarrassed  in  case  of 
changes  at  the  last.  He  was  wise  enough  to 
conceive  of  his  cabinet  as  a  whole,  having  in 
mind  its  relation  to  the  country  and  to  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  fitness  of  its  individual 
members  for  their  several  departments.  We 
have  elsewhere  in  this  number  discussed  at 
length  this  new  cabinet,  and  President  Wil- 
scBi's  views  of  the  nature  and  functions  of 
the  administrative  group  in  our  scheme  of 
national  government. 

The  cabinet  selections,  in  our 
tki'lS^it'tt   opinioUi  are  not  only  good  ones, 

but  even  better  upon  the  whole 
than  the  country  has  yet  realized.  Every 
man  of  the  ten  is  a  worker,  alert,  vigorous, 
and  fit  for  his  job.    Taking  them  as  a  group, 


they  are  in  close  touch  with  current  affairs 
and  public  opinion,  and  they  are  in  sympathy 
with  scientific  methods  and  progressive  poU- 
des.  It  is  no  small  advantage  to  the  country 
to  have  a  really  intelligent  cabinet.  Under 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft  some  notable 
men  of  brilliancy,  power  and  high  patriotism 
were  brought  to  Washington  and  put  into 
offices  of  lower  rank  than  the  cabinet.  Two 
of  these  men.  Lane  and  McReynolds,  have 
now  been  assigned  to  portfolios.  Washington 
is  the  home  of  a  great  number  of  scientific 
men  and  scholars,  whose  ser\-ices  have  be- 
come indispensable  to  the  government  in 
many  fields  of  work.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  under  the  new  administration  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  appreciation  shown  for  hig" 
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THE  PRESIDENT  "STTH  MBS.  WILSON  AT  THE  INAUGURATION  CEREMONIES 
(Mr.  Thomas  N'elsOQ  Pwe.  of  the  reception  commiltn,  Hands  n«t  to  Mn.  Wilson) 

training  and  expert  knowledge  in  every  place  ducted  openly,  fearlessly,  honestly,  in   the 

where  such  qualities  can  be  made  available.  sunlight,  with  industry,  attention  to  business, 

respect  for  oath  of  office,  and  great  ideals  of 

HhhOta-    P'^*lsnt  Wilson's  inaugural  ad-  public  ser\'ice.     These  are  the  closing  words 

MBtio'*  «/  dress   was   brief,    eloquent,    and  of  President  Wilson's  inaugural  address: 

'**"•"""'    lofty  in  its   sentiment.     If   Mr.  ^^.  .            ^       ,     .        ^    .   .      ^       ,  ^  ,. 

Wilson  and  his  cabinet  c.n  but  Uve  and  work  j;^-  ''{\ti:tl^l:ZTXl.TJZn,''^^ 

in  the  spint  of  that  address,  squanng  their  the  forces  of  humanity.     Men's  hearts  wait  upon 

conduct  to  its  principles  of   unswerving  jus-  us;   men's  lives  har^  in  the  balance:   men's  hopes 

tice  and  unselfish  duty,  we  shall  have  indeed  !?"  "t»"  ",»  ">  ^V  ""^^i  *T,.?''"  ,''°-    ^^V."""  ^^^ 

.     J ■_■.. ,: T      It  :..  <_:_Lt(..i  •..  < i  live  up  to  the  areat  trust?     W  ho  dares  fail  lo  try? 

a  great  adimnistraUon.     It  is  frightful  to  feel  j  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^„  ^,1     ,Hotic,  all  foruaiS- 

that  men  are  in  power  as  our  rulers  who  know-  looking  men,  to  my  side.    God  helping  me,  I  will 

ingly  abuse  that  power  and  habitually  per-  not  fail  them,  if  they  will  bui  counsel  and  sustain 

petrate  or  condone  injustice.    Something  like  "'^■ 

despair  is  in  the  hearts  of  men  when  they  n  ,           ...        i-.-    i   l          i,       i-  i. 

know  that  they  cannot  go  lo  govermnent  offi-  ,, '**'7''  l       ■  H'""' *»»«» '>y  "J"''' 

-  ,         J    .  y             ■     .           1    ■  L.      J  the  country  has  given  the  Democrats  first  the 

cals.  and  state  a  case  m  terras  of  nght  and  jj          JJ  ^^J^^^  Presidency  and  now  the 

w-rong,  with  a  ™  that  they  are  speaking  charsctedzed  in  broad 

the  language  of  the  functionanes  whom  they  .  .',     ,  -  ,      ,     „     .      . 

address     The  great   thing  that   character-  tenm  the  forces  of  development  and  progr«s 

i«d  Mr.  Roosevit  as  President  was  his  quick  !?«  ''"■',!"*»  ,"  ™'',V""'^''"P'='=1,"'1 

J                               L       ,u-                      .  Democratic  victory  in  the  sobenng  aspect  of 

and  eager  res,»nse  when     hmBi  were  put  ^^^^1^.^  if                              1~ 

plainly  in  terms  of  good  and  evil.     His  pur-  ' 

pose  and  his  instinct  were  for  public  justice;  It  means  much  more  than  the  mere  success  of  a 

and  the  Government  was  not  to  his  mind  an  P^rty.    The  success  of  a  party  means  little  except 

agency  for  the  aggrandizement  of  its  official,  itU'^p.^J'^^r  "ZZi'Si.'S^'^^':^ 

or  for  the  distnbution  of  private  benefits.  [„  which  the  Nation  now  seeks  to  use  the  l>cmo- 

Again  we  are  to  have  an  administration  con-  cratic  p.irty.    Ii  weks  to  use  it  to  interpret  a 
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change  in  its  own  plans  and  point  of  view.     Some  out  renewing  or  conserving  the  natural  resources  of 

old  tnings  with  which  wc  had  grown  familiar,  and  the  country;  a  body  of  agricultural  activities  never 

which  had  begun  to  creep  into  the  very  habit  of  our  yet  given  the  efficiency  of  great  business  undertak- 

thought  and  of  our  lives,  have  altered  their  aspect  ings  or  served  as  it  should  be  through  the  instru- 

ia  we  have  latterly  looked  critically  upon  them,  mentality  of  science  taken  directly  to  the  farm,  or 

with  fresh,  awakened  eyes:    have  dropped  their  afforded  the  facilities  of  credit  best  suited  to  its 

disguises  and  shown  themselves  alien  and  sinister,  practical  needs;  water  courses  undeveloped,  waste 

Some  new  things,  as  we  look  frankly  upon  them,  places  unreclaimed,  forests  untended.  fast  disap- 

willing  to  comprehend  their  real  character,  have  pearing  without  plan  or  prospect  of  renewal,  unre- 

cometoassume  the  aspect  of  thin^slong  believed  in  garded  waste  heaps  at  every  mine.  We  have  studied 

andfamiliar, stuff  of  ourownconvictions.    Wehave  as  perhaps  no  other  nation  has  the  most  effective 

been  refreshed  by  a  new  insight  into  our  own  life,  means  of  production,  but  we  have  not  studied  cost 
or  economy  as  we  should  either  as  organizers  of  in- 

...           Since   in   this   first   of   his   State  duslry,  as  statesmen,  or  as  individuals. 

*ll»o«:    papers  as  Presidetlt   Mr.   Wilson  Nor  have  we  studied  and  perfected  the  means  by 

.J//OB         !.            ,!■      J       1    .    ■     .      1         ,  which  government  may  be  put  at  the  service  ol 

has   outlined   what   is   to   be   the  humanity,  in  safeguarding  the  heahh  of  the  nation. 

policy  of  his  administration,  it  is  well  that  we  the  health  of  its  men  and  its  women  and  its  chil- 

should  make  one  more  extended  quotation  dren.  as  well  as  their  rights  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 

herewithjorthesakeofourpermanentrecord:  f"^-   P'^'^  '^  ""  sentimental  duty.    The  firm 

f,  basis  of  government  isjusticc,  not  pity.     Theseare 

We  have  itemized  with  some  degree  of  parlicu-  matters  of  justice.     There  can  be  no  equality  of 

larity  the  things  that  ought  to  be  altered,  and  here  opportunity,  the  first  essential  of  justice   in    the 

are  some  of  the  chief  items;  A  tariff  which  cuts  us  bixly  politic,  it  men  and  women  and  children  be  not 

off  from  our  proper  part  in  the  commerce  of  the  shielded  in  their  lives,  their  very  vitality,  fromthc 

worM.  violates  the  just  principles  of  taxation,  and  consequences  of  great  industrial  and  social  proc< 

makes  the  Government  a  facile  instrument  in  the  esses  which   they  cannot   alter,  control,  or  singly 

hands  of  private  interests;  a  banking  and  currency  cope  with.     Society  must  see  to  it  that  it  does  not 

system  based  upon  the  necessity  of  the  Govern-  itself  crush  or  weaken  or  damage  its  own  constitu- 

ment  to  sell  its  bonds  fifty  years  ago  and  perfectly  ent  parts.     The  first  duty  of  law  is  to  keep  sound 

adapted    to   concentrating   cash   and    restricting  the  society  it  serves.     Sanitary  laws,  pure  food 

crccits;  an  industrial  system  which,  take  it  on  all  laws,   and  laws  determining  conditions  of  labor 

ils  sides,  financial  as  well  as  administrative,  holds  which  individuals  are  powerless  to  determine  for 

capital  in  leading  strings,  restricts  the  liberties  and  themselves  are  intimate  p.irts  of  the  very  business 

limilB  the  opportunities  of  lal>or,  and  exploits  with-  of  justice  and  legal  efficiency. 
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Plain  Un'ia  ^''^sideiit  Wilson' 
mil  Atttntion  taking  up  the  public  business  has 
(0  H««Mi  undoubtedly  met  with  wide  ap- 
proval. It  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  know 
that  he  will,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
devote  himself  strictly  to  his  official  duties 
and  decline  all  invitations  to  travel  about  the 
country  or  to  speak  at  dinners  or  upon  miscel- 
laneous occasions.  The  practice  of  doing 
these  outside  things  is  a  wholly  new  one;  and 
a  return  to  the  former  customs  of  the  office  is 
much  to  be  desired.  There  has  been  great 
growth  of  luxury  and  ostentation  in  Wash- 
ington, and  this  has  had  its  insidious  effect  up- 
on the  standards  and  the  efficiency  of  govern- 
mental work.  It  apjjears  that  there  is  to  be 
a  regime  of  plainer  li\'ing,  just  as  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  there  is  to  be  higher  thinking. 

ThtPhiMt  ^^  ^''^^  immediately  evident  that 
and         Mr.    Wilson    had    made    up    his 

thtStskii-t  ^jjjj  jj,  advance  not  to  be  vic- 
timized by  the  office-seekers.  Since  a  choice 
had  to  be  made,  it  was  best  to  decide  in  favor 
of  his  public  work  and  against  the  army  of 


men  who  felt  that  they  had  claims.  A  Pres- 
ident never  strengthens  himself  or  his  admin- 
istration by  distributing  patronage.  He  gains 
positive  strength  by  appointing  the  best  pos- 
sible men  with  the  least  possible  hesitation. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  the  gift  to  see  that  in  making 
the  impression  that  he  can  do  business  effect- 
ively, he  offsets  tenfold  such  disaffection  as 
might  arise  from  disappointing  any  number 
of  office-seekers  and  their  friends.  It  is  right 
that  the  responsible  administrative  posts 
should  be  filled  by  new  men,  who  will  form  a 
part  of  the  lai^er  executive  group.  Not  only 
should  the  cabinet  be  made  up,  as  it  has  been, 
of  effective  members  of  the  Democratic  party; 
but  it  is  desirable  upon  the  whole  that  the 
assistant  secretaries  and  others  responsible 
in  part  for  policy  as  well  as  for  working  efiB- 
ciency  should  be  of  like  motive  and  affiliation. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  been  seeking  good  men  for  pub- 
lic places,  rather  than  using  public  places  to 
reward  politicians  or  satisfy  claimants. 

A  Mmttr  There  has  seemed,  in  recent  ad- 
for  ministrations,  to  be  too  little  re- 
"*<!«•  gard  paid  to  the  appointment  of 
assistant  secretaries.  It  has  occasionally 
happened  that  we  have  had  men  of  world- 
wide reputation  at  the  heads  of  bureaus  and 
particular  ser\'ices,  with  inexperienced  and 
unknown  young  men  put  over  them  in  the 
position  of  assistant  secretary,  with  unfor- 
tunate consequences.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  in  the  rank  of  assbtant  sec- 
retaries an  occasional  man  of  such  capacity 
that  he  counted  for  quite  as  much  as  the  head 
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of  the  department.  The  intention  of  the  Wil- 
son adnunistration  to  be  organized  efficiently 
throughout,  had  some  prompt  and  encourag- 
ing illustrations.  Thus  within  a  few  days  it 
was  amiounced  that  Mr.  John  Skelton  Wil- 
liams, of  Richmond,  Va.,  would  be  First  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  particu- 
lar charge  of  the  Government's  fiscal  affairs. 
Though  still  a  comparatively  young  man,  Mr. 
Williams  has  for  many  years  been  a  promi- 
nent banker  and  financier,  with  a  personal 
and  business  reputation  of  the  very  highest. 
With  men  like  McAdoo  and  Williams  holding 
office,  the  Treasury  Department  will  resume 
something  of  its  old  time  leadership  and 
authority  in  the  country's  economic  life. 
.  Even  more  important  than  the  revision  of 
the  tariff  and  the  rearrangement  of  revenue 
and  budgetary  methods  is  the  reform  of  our 
currency  system  and  our  banking  laws.  We 
are  now  to  have  in  the  Treasury  Department 
a  group  of  active  men  trained  to  deal  with 
such  questions  and  capable  of  vigorous  co- 
operation with  the  committees  of  Congress 
that  are  working  in  the  same  field. 

Meattarv  St-  ^*'*'  "^^  chairman  of  the  House 
form  m      Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur-    copmn 
pntBtct     rg„(^  y^jii  be  Mr.  Carter  Glass,  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  Pujo  not  being  a  member  of  the 
new  Sixty-third  Congress.  While,  during  the  rtrunUHStaJ 


(Chairman  of  th 


last  session,  Mr.  Pujo,  through  Mr.  Unter- 
myer  as  counsel,  was  carrying  on  the  widely 
reported  inquiry  into  the  concentration  of 
banking  and  monetary  control,  another  in- 
quiry was  going  on,  of  a  less  sensational  kind, 
under  direction  of  Mr.  Carter  Glass  as  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee.  This  inquiry  had  to 
do  with  the  framing  of  a  new  currency  bill,  in 
pursuance  of  the  completion  of  the  work  of 
the  Aldrich  Monetary  Commission.  Mr. 
McAdoo  and  Mr.  John  Skelton  Williams 
have,  both  of  them,  a  very  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  financial  affairs  as  centering  in  New 
York,  and  with  the  large  amount  of  prelimi- 
nary study  already  given  to  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Glass  and  his  associates,  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  secure  promptly  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party  a  reform  that  the  Republicans, 
when  in  full  power,  seemed  somehow  quite 
unable  to  unite  upon  accomplishing.  A 
further  indication  of  the  most  promising  sort 
"  is  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  creating  a  new 
^  committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  Here- 
)[  tofore  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate 
Jl  has  covered  all  the  questions  that  in  the 
House  are  entertained   by   the  Ways   ;■-'■ 
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Means  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  monetary  system.  Tariff-reform  bills  have 
Banking  and  Currency.  But  henceforth  the  passed  Congress  twice  within  two  years,  and 
Finance  Committee  will  be  chiefly  occupied  have  been  sustained  by  (he  country  at  the 
with  the  problems  of  the  tariff  and  other  polls.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  special  session 
forms  of  taxation.  ought  to  be  able  not  only  to  conclude  the 

work  of  tariff  revision,  but  also  to  make  a 
good  deal  of  progress  toward  the  more  impor- 
tant work  of  providing  us  with  a  monetary 
system  as  good  as  those  enjoyed  by  other 
nations,  and  a  cure  for  bankers'  panics. 

fforf/oa/  ^'^^  Special  tariff  session  is  called 
stnatort  In  to  meet  on  Monday,  April  7.  It 
'""  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Senate,  which  is  a  continuous  body,  remained 
in  session  for  a  few  days  after  March  4  to  con- 
lirm  Presidential  appointments,  seat  its  own 
new  members,  and  rearrange  its  committees 
and  general  organization.  The  Democrats 
found  themselves  with  fifty  seats  in  the  Senate 
out  of  a  total  of  ninety-six.  This  included 
Mr.  Mollis,  the  new  Democratic  Senator  from 
New  'Hampshire.  There  were  forty-four 
Republicans  and  Progressives,  the  two  seats 
from  Illinois  being  vacant  on  account  of  a 
legislative  deadlock,  up  to  the  time  when 
these  sentences  were  written.  The  progres- 
sive wing  was  in  full  control  of  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus,  and  Senator  Kern  of  Indiana 
became  floor  leader  and  manager,  in  place  of 
Senator  Martin  of  Virginia.  The  conserva- 
c^p,.,m,i  bt  iiurik  1  E.ini,  wuinoBton.  u.  c.  tivcs  acccptcd  the  inevitable  with  good  tem- 

per, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
'   the  radicals  were  tactful  enough  to  treat  the 
recent  leaders  with  persona!  consideration. 


(Who  beconiH  chain 


d  Binking,  Bnd  who  i>  «n  Bwompl 
dmt  oi  Anuricul  And  European  Anancial  iy 

Htm  Finamiai  "^^^  "^^  Senate  Committee  that 
tuthentift   will  have  to  do  with  the  reform  of 

lit  4  inati  oup(.ui.rencyandbankinglawshas 
for  its  chairman  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen,  of 
Oklahoma.  It  includes,  also,  Senators  O'Gor- 
man  of  New  York,  Hitchcock  of  Nebraska, 
Henry  F.  HoUis,  New  Hampshire,  Reed  of 
Missouri,  Pomerene  of  Ohio,  and  Shafroth, 
the  new  Senator  from  Colorado.  The  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  committee  arc:  Nelson 
of  Minnesota,  Bristow  of  Kansas,  McLean  of 
Connecticut,  Crawford  of  South  Dakota,  and 
Weeks  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Aldrich  Commission,  It  is  evidently  a 
very  able  committee,  containing  several  men 
of  unusual  knowledge  in  the  field  of  mone- 
tary science  and  finance.  The  tariff  must 
of  course  come  first,  but  currency  legislation 
ought  to  be  pressed  forward  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  The  general  business  condi- 
tions of  the  country  are  good,  and  the  only 
danger  of  panic  and  disastrous  times  lurks  in 
the  obsolete  and  mischievous  character  of  our 
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Thus  they  ele\ated  to  the  high  titular  honor 
of  the  office  of  president  pro  tempore  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  extreme  conservatives, 
Senator  Clarke  of  Arkansas.  The  radicals 
had  intended  to  oj^xne  Senator  Simmons 
of  North  Carolina  as  the  Democratic  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Penrose  at  the  head  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  But  they  have  given 
Mr.  Simmons  nine  Democratic  associates, 
ail  of  whom  are  ranked  as  progressives. 
These  are  Stone  of  Missouri,  Williams  of 
Mississippi,  Johnson  of  Maine,  .Shively  of 
Indiana,  Gore  of  Oklahoma,  Smith  of 
Geoi^,  Thomas  of  Colorado,  James  of  Ken- 
lucky,  and  Hughes  of  New  Jersey.  The 
last  six  are  new  members  of  the  committee, 
and  three  of  them  are  newly  seated  members 
of  the  Senate.  Senators  James  and  Hughes 
were  both  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Comntjttee  of  the  House,  and  had  part  in  the 
framing  of  the  Underwood  tariff  bills  of  the 
last  Congress,  WhUe  the  Democratic  major- 
ilyof  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  pro- 
gressives with  the  exception  of  the  chairman, 
the  Repubhcans  are  dassed  as  conservative 
with  one  solitary  exception.  This  exception 
is  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin.  The  other  Repub- 
lican members  are:  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania, 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  McCumber  of  North 
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Dakota,  Smoot  of  Utah,  Gallinger  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Clark  of  Wyoming. 

r*tff(Di(*tf  Even  more  significant  than  the 
Smatt  personal  changes  which  bring  a 
"  '*  new  set  of  men  into  control  of  a 
body  so  recently  managed  by  the  extreme 
conser\'atives  of  both  parties,  are  the  changes 
in  the  rules.  It  was  Woodrow  Wilson  who 
first  put  into  our  p>ermanent  political  litera- 
ture the  view  that  the  rules  of  the  two  houses 
of  Congress  are  in  effect  a  part  of  the  working 
constitution  of  the  country.  Heretofore,  a 
committee's  chairman  has  lorded  it  over  his 
colleagues.  It  has  had  meetings  when  he 
called  them.  He  has  guided  its  actions,  and 
his  naming  of  subcommittees  and  conferrees 
has  often  determined  the  fate  of  important 
legislation.  Under  the  new  plan,  the  Demo- 
cratic steering  committee,  of  which  Senator 
■  Kern  is  chairman,  wiL  assign  members  to 
their  committees,  subject  to  final  action  by 
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SENATOR    WILLIAM   HUGHES   OF  NEW    JEBSEV  SENATOR   OLLIE    U.   JAUES   OF   KENTUCKY 

TWO  NEW  SENATORS  WHO  HELPED  FRAME  THE  UNDERWOOD  BILLS  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE  WAYS 
AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  OF   THE   LAST   HOUSE.   AND   WHO  ARE  NOW  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SENATE  RNANCE  COMMriTEE  WHICH  DEALS  WITH  THE  TARIFF  QUESTION.    SENATOR    . 
HUGHES  IS  A  CLOSE  FRIEND  AND  SUPPORTER  OF   PRESIDEfH"  WILSON,  AND  SEN- 
ATOR JAMES  WAS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  IKMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 


the  Democratic  conference  or  caucus.  It  is 
further  planned  that  the  committees  in  fu- 
ture shall  name  their  own  chairman  by  major- 
ity action.  Conferrees  will  be  named  by  the 
majority  in  like  manner.  This  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  routine,  but  of  vital  character. 
It  means  that  Senator  Simmons,  as  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  is  merely  a  pre- 
siding officer,  with  no  more  prestige  or  author- 
ity than  any  other  member  of  the  committee, 
and  that  his  chairmanship  (he  being  regarded 
as  a  high  protectionist)  cannot  check  the 
program  of  the  tariff  reformers  who  make  up 
the  Democratic  majority  of  the  committee, 
and  who  with  Senator  LaFollette  will  be  in 
undisputed  control. 

_,  1,^^      It  had  been  practically  decided, 
siHiia*     by  the  midiie  of  March,   that 
""""      Mr.   Underwood's  House   Com- 
mittee instead  of  reporting  a  series  of  bills 
dealing  with  the  schedules  separately,  would 
consolidate  them  in  one  great  measure  re- 


vising the  tariff  and  providing  for  public 
revenue.  But  whether  or  not  the  tariff 
re\-!sion  should  take  the  form  of  a  series  of 
separate  bills,  it  was  commonly  understood 
that  an  income  tax  would  be  imposed  to  meet 
the  estimated  shrinkage  of  revenues.  We 
have  at  present  an  income  tax  Ie\ied  upon 
business  concerns  that  are  incorporated. 
The  tax  will  now  be  extended  to  incomes 
derived  from  businesses  not  incorporated, 
and  from  professional  earnings,  salaries,  or 
investments,  above  a  fixed  line  of  exemption. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  to  adopt  also 
a  federal  inheritance  tax.  Both  new  forms  of 
taxation  should  be  at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible 
to  begin  with.  The  Democrats  could  commit 
no  greater  blunder,  if  they  wish  to  continue 
in  power,  than  to  make  lavish  appropriations 
with  the  idea  that  the  income  tax  will  give 
them  a  new  instrument  by  means  of  which 
they  can  raise  money  ad  libilum.  Nor  should 
they  be  too  ready  to  remit  certain  established 
taxes  that  yield  large  revenue  and  that  are 
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THE  NEW    UNITED   STATES   POST  OFFICE   BUILDING  APPROACHING   COMPLETION  IN   NEW    YORK 

OTY.  OVER  THE  TRACKS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  AND  ADJACENT 

TO  THE  GREAT  PENNSYLVANIA  TERMINAL 

easily  collected  and  distributed.     Thus  the  coffee  would  be  desirable,  although  (he  idea 

internal    revenue   taxes   upon   tobacco  and  is  unpopular.     President   Wilson   has  long 

5{»rituous  liquors  ought  to  be  maintained,  been  an  adAocate  of  the  plan  of  first  deciding 

and  the  remission  of  the  tax  on  beer  after  what  you  must  spend  for  government  pur- 

Uie  Spanish  war  was  a  blunder,    A  moderate  poses,  and  then  proceeding  to  raise  the  money. 

revenue  tax  on  imported  sugar  may  reason-  He  will  doubtless  endeavor  to  have  the  esti- 

ably  be  maintained,  although  it  should  prob-  mates  framed  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  work 

ably  not  be  more  than  half  as  large  as  at  towards  a  well-balanced  system  of  Income 

present.     A  small  tax  on  imports  of  tea  and  and  out-go. 

Srawthtf  ^^^  expenditures  of  the  United 
fi^trai  States  Government  have  been 
Exvtndtturt  ^^.^-^^^  ^t  ^  Startling  pace.  The 
questions  involved  are  all  the  more  serious 
because  we  are  coming  into  a  period  that  will 
demand  more,  rather  than  less,  from  the 
Government  of  the  country.  If  the  people 
receive  good  value  for  every  dollar  raised  and 
spent,  they  can  bear  the  burden  of  taxation. 
But  Congress  has  not  been  showing  a  deep 
enough  sense  of  responsibility  in  its  voting 
away  the  current  funds.  Thus  the  appropri- 
ation bills  of  the  last  year  of  the  Congress 
which  expired  on  the  4th  of  March  totaled 
only  about  a  million  dollars  less  than  $1,100,- 
000,000.  The  total  for  the  two  years  of  the 
SUty-second  Congress  was,  in  round  figures, 
$2,118,000,000.  This  was  about  3  i>er  cent, 
more  than  the  appropriations  of  the  preceding 
THE  pitopioir.  iss  Republican   Congress.     Mr.    Fitzgerald,    for 

(Fram  the /MHiVn- iPhiiaddphia)  the  I>emocrats,  and  Mr.  Cannon,  for  the 
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Republicans,  have  been  soniewhat  disposed  to 
make  a  party  matter  out  of  charges  and 
counter-charges  of  extravagance;  but  in 
point  of  fact  there  is  little  to  choose  between 
parties.  The  tremendous  pressure  that  im- 
pels Congress  to  appropriate  money  is  quite 


(The  new  Auittuit  SccrcUry  ol  the  Nkvy) 

non-partisan  in  its  character.  Thus  the  Pen- 
sion bill  appropriates  $180,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  about  $25,000,000  over  the  fast  two 
preceding  years;  but  the  new  Sherwood  pen- 
sion bill  was  a  Democratic  measure.  The 
River  and  Harbor  bill,  appropriating  $47,- 
000,000,  had  no  partisan  character. 

^^  The  Omnibus  Public  Buildings 
"ft''^""«'"bill,  commonly  known  as  the 
"""^  "pork  barrel,"  carried  $25,000,- 
000  when  it  first  passed  the  House,  was 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  Senate,  and  was 
finally  passed  after  modifications  in  confer- 
ence committee  which  left  it  in  a  shape  that 
very  few  people  have  since  known  anything 
about.  What  we  do  know  is  that  it  author- 
ized an  astonishing  number  of  government 
buildings,  well  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  some  of  them  for  very  small  villages. 
Most  of  the  larger  items  in  the  bill  were  prob- 
ably justified.  Public  buildings  in  New 
York,  for  example,  are  merely  to  facilitate  the 
country's    necessary    business.    New   post- 


office  unprovements  in  the  metropolis  are  not 
demanded  by  the  citizens  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  town,  but  rather  are  demanded  by 
thePostOfficeDepartment  itself  for  the  better 
handling  of  its  national  and  international  bus- 
iness. Federal  buildings  at  Wasington  are 
not  always  wisely  planned;  yet  in  the  main 
they  have  been  satisfactory,  and  the  country' 
is  well  disposed  towards  the  further  im- 
provement of  the  nation's  capital:  However, 
the  method  of  appropriating  money  for  public 
buildings  in  an  omnibus,  or  "pork  barrel," 
bill  is  admitted  by  everyone  to  be  \'idous. 

Tht  Horn,  '^^^  coming  into  power  of  the 
iwtf  Democratic  party  has  thus  far 
'  made  little  appreciable  difference 
to  the  country  in  expenditure  for  the  navy. 
Yet  the  recent  discussion  of  the  question  has 
left  the  public  mind  quite  imcertain  and 
adrift.  So  much  din  has  been  raised  over  the 
question  whether  we  should  order  one  annual 
battleship  or  two,  that  the  ill-informed  have 
come  to  think  that  the  difference  covers  all 
the  space  between  economy  and  extrava- 
gance. The  House  naval  committee  in  the 
last  session  (a  Democratic  committee)  had 
recommended  two  new  battleships.  On  a 
final  roll  call,  however,  the  one-ship  plan 
prevailed  by  a  vote  of  17410  156.  When  the 
bill  reached  the  Senate  it  was  amended,  in 
order  to  provide  two  battleships,  by  a  vote  of 
56  to  16.  The  House  was  firm  in  conference 
committee,  and  the  one-ship  view  prevailed 
by  action  taken  on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 
Yet  the  navy  bill  as  it  passed  carries  an  ap- 
propriation of  practically  $140,000,000,  and 
it  is  the  largest  navy  bill  in  our  history. 

wnat  Shall    ^  ^^™  °^  ^^^  cnormous  outlays 
St  Our      of  the  leading  naval  powers   of 
*«<«/«,»«?  Europe,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  leaders  at  Washington  to  dedde  deliber- 
ately whether  we  are  to  drop  out  of  the  race 
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or  lo  keep  up.  There  are 
good  arguments  on  both 
sides.  The  new  Secretary, 
Mr.  Daniels,  seems  to  have 
been  dearly  on  record  in 
favor  of  moderate  naval  ex- 
pansion. The  selection  of 
Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
of  N'ew  York,  to  be  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  seems 
to  be  further  consistent  with 
the  two- battleship  program. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  State  Sena- 
tor led  the  light  against  the 
Tammany  candidate  which 
resulted  in  the  choice  of 
O'Gorman  for  United  States 
Senatw.  He  is  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  younger 
leaders  of  the  reform  Dem- 
ocracy of  New  York,  and  he 
has  been  known  as  a  student 
of  naval  history  and  a  be- 
liever in  the  further  main-  ro^^^'MV. Aii;;;"i^im^:^rrhr;;^t:rwpr«id;;i';^ 

teoance     of      a     strong     and      Judge  William  L,  Chwnbm.  in  the  center,  was  chosen  under  Ihe  Erdnun  Act  ii 

efficient  American  navy.    It     ^ri'i;^tto^^rt°™"b^^i^''ri'^en''^h^"w^^  ^le' mTh^d^' """ 

is   well    to    quote    the   naval      sn-eral  years  ago.  belBeen  the  Weateni  railr^  and  firemen)    '    ""      ''*'"'■ 

plank  of  the  platform  upon 

which  President  Wilson  was  elected,  which  against  his  personal  judgment,  and  that  he 

reads  as  follows:  had  seriously  intended  to  veto  it,  but  that  he 

Wc  approve  the  measure  reported  by  the  Demo-  finally  signed  it  beCause  he  had  learned  that 
cratie  leadera  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  his  SUCCessor  desired  to  have  the  tenth  de- 
rfje  cpeation  of  a  council  of  naiional  defense,  which  payment  established.  If  Mr.  Taft  had  ve- 
m\  determine  a  definite  naval  program  with  a    ;       ,  ,,      ,.„    .  ,,  ,  v  --  i  . 

vie*  to  increased  efficiency  and  economy.  TKe  toed  the  bill,  It  would  have  been  reenacted  m 
party  that  proclaimed  and  has  always  enforced  April,  with  President  Wilson's  approval, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  was  sponsorfor  the  new  which  would  have  meant  merely  a  delay  of 
navy  will  continue  faithfully  to  observe  the  con-   ^  ^  -^        jhe  work  of  the  new  de- 

stitutional  requirements  to  provide  and  maintain  ...  -it  <  i 

an  adequate  and  well  proportioned  navy  sufficient  partment  must  necessanly  be  one  of  growth, 
10  defend  American  policies,  protect  our  citizens,  and  its  usefulness  must  depend  largely  upon 
and  uphold  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  nation,    the    imagination    and    effort    of    those    con- 

If  the  American  navy  is  upon  the  whole  an  nected  with  it.  It  will  have  its  Bureau  of  In- 
instrument  of  peace,  helping  to  maintain  formation,  which  ought  to  do  many  things  for 
order  and  stability  in  the  world  during  a  industrial  labor  that  the  Department  of 
troubled  period,  while  we  await  the  coming  Agriculture  is  now  doing  for  farmers,  and 
day  of  disarmament  and  international  peace,  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  does  for 
then  naval  efficiency  at  $160,000,000  a  year  importers  and  exporters  and  other  classes  of 
will  be  better  business  than  nava!  decadence  business  men.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration 
at$i5o,ooo,oooayear.  The  question  of  peace  is  transferred  to  the  new  department,  and  the 
is  indeed  related  to  the  question  of  arma-  Division  of  Naturalization  becomes  a  full 
ments;  but  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means  bureau  on  its  own  account.  The  Children's 
that  the  peace  of  the"  world  would  be  pro-  Bureau,  established  a  year  or  more  ago,  is 
motedbyadedsionon  the  part  of  the  United  "'so  transferred  to  this  new  Department  of 
States  to  give  up  the  navy.  Labor.     What  had  been  known  as  the  Bu- 

reau of  Labor  becomes  the  Bureau  of  Labor 

i;,,gtiv<  0/  ^t  was  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Statistics,  with  Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  who  has 
'SiZH^'"^  last  Congress,  on  March  4,  that  served  so  ably  for  a  number  of  years,  reap- 
"*  President  Taft  signed  the  bill  pointed  as  Labor  Commissioner  by  President 
which  creates  the  new  Department  of  Labor.  Wilson.  Dr.  Neill's  services  were  com- 
It  was  understood  that  this  measure  was  mented  uDon  in  these  napes  two  months  ago. 
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His  untiring  zeal  and  combination  of  scientific  of  native  and  foreign  elements.    The  coming 

and  practical  abilities  render  him  a  worthy  of  Europeans  to  our  shores  in  the  past  ten 

successor  in  the  place  so  long  filled  by  the  late  years  has  represented  by  far  the  largest  and 

Col.  Carroll  D.  Wright.    The  creation  of  this  most  radical  shifting  of  populations  in  all 

new  department  fits  the  temper  of  the  times,  the  history  of  the  world.   The  total  number  of 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  American  people  to  immigrants  who  have  come  to  the  United 

make  their  government  serve  the  cause  of  States  in  a  himdred  years  is  about  30,cx»,ooo. 

human  conservation.    The  Department  of  Of  this  great  number,  about  10,000,000  have 

Labor  can  render  wide  and  inestimable  serv-  arrived  in  the  decade  since  1902.    The  year 

ice  in  a  great  number  of  directions.  of  largest  immigration  was  1907,  when  the 

records  show  arrivals  amounting  to  almost 

Arbitratin     ^^^  example,   this   Department  1,300,000.    In  that  year,  a  conmiission  was 

induttriaj    can  servc  labor,  capital,  and  the  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt,  in  pur- 

DiaputM     general  public  in  promoting  the  suance  of  an  act  of  Congress,  to  study  the 

cause  of  industrial  peace.     The  Bureau  of  subject  in  all  its  phases  both  here  and  in  the 

Labor  imder  Dr.  Neill's  administration  has  countries  from  which  the  immigrants  come, 

paid  for  itself  many  times  over  in  its  success-  The  chairman  of  this  commission  was  Senator 

ful  efforts  to  bring  about  the  adjustment  of  Dillingham   of   Vermont.     Other   members 

labor  disputes  through  conciliation.    It  was  were  Senators  Lodge  and  Latimer,  Representa- 

due  to  the  efforts  of  that  bureau  that  the  tives  Burnett  of  Alabama  and   Bennet   of 

threatened  strike  of  the  locomotive  engin-  New   York,   and   economic   specialists   like 

eers  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  was  Professor  Jenks,  Dr.  Neill,  and  Mr.  Wheeler 

averted  last  year,  and  that  arbitration  was  of  California.    Several  years  were  given  to 

accepted  in  a  dispute  that  involved  all  the  the  work  of  the  commission,  and  its  report 

railroads  which  serve  nearly  half  the  popu-  contains  a  prodigious  amoimt  of  information, 
lation  of  the  United  States.    In  like  manner, 

the  dispute  between  the  same  railroads  and  ^^.^  ^^^  It  was  in  pursuance  of  the  work 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  has  0/  the  of  that  commission  that  Con- 
been  submitted  this  year  to  arbitration,  now  ^'**''''^*'  '^••*  gress  enacted  what  was  known  as 
pending,  under  the  national  law  known  as  the  the  Burnett-Dillingham  bill,  in  the  recent  se&- 
Erdman  Act.  This  act  imposes  upon  the  sion.  After  extended  and  able  debates,  it 
Commissioner  of  Labor  the  initiative  in  passed  both  houses  by  very  large  majorities, 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  conciliation  in  The  bill  was  vetoed  by  President  Taft  aiter 
a  dispute  afiecting  railroads,  and  it  provides  he  had  conducted  hearings  upon  it  in  a  some- 
a  plan  of  arbitration  to  be  invoked  by  the  what  unprecedented  fashion,  his  veto  mes- 
Commissioner  and  the  presiding  judge  of  sake  having  taken  the  unusual  form  of  a  let- 
the  Cdiut  of  Commerce,  in  case  of  the  failure  ter  written  to  him  in  opposition  to  the  bill  by 
of  conciliation.  The  Erdman  Act  provides  Mr.  Nagel,  the  retiring  Secretary  of  Com- 
for  the  appointment  of  one  arbitrator  by  each  merce  and  Labor.  The  bill  contained,  as 
of  the  two  parties  in  disagreement,  and  their  everybody  admitted,  a  great  many  improve- 
joint  selection  of  a  third.  Experience  has  ments  in  our  inunigration  code;  but  the  con- 
shown,  however,  that  the  Erdman  Act  ought  troversy  raged  about  its  adoption  of  the  lit- 
to  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  a  larger  eracy  test.  It  required,  in  short,  that  the 
number  of  arbitrators.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  new  inmiigrant  should  be  able  to  read  a  brief  pas- 
Secretary  of  Labor,  as  a  long-time  officer  of  sage  submitted  to  him  by  the  proper  officials, 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  allowing  him  to  choose  his  own  language  or 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  American  Fed-  dialect.  Nobody  claimed  for  this  test  that 
eration  of  Labor,  wiU,  by  virtue  of  his  knowl-  it  was  theoretically  perfect,  but  it  was  held 
edge  and  experience,  have  the  deeper  re-  to  be  reasonable,  and  likely  to  be  of  practical 
sponsibility  for  efforts  to  secure  justice  for  use  in  keeping  out  many  undesirable  people. 
workers,  fair  treatment  for  capital,  and  the  It  will  be  understood,  upon  a  moment's  re- 
benefits  of  industrial  peace  for  the  con-  flection,  that  the  test  would  be  applied  by  the 
suming  public.  steamship  companies  at  the  embarking  ports 

before  they  would  receive  intending  emi- 

^^^        Perhaps  the  most  important  work  grants.    An  attempt  was  made  to  |>ass  the  bill 

ProMema  of  of  the  new  department  will  relate  over  President  Taf t*s  veto,  and  this  was  easily 

Immigration   ^^  ^^  immigration  question,  in  done  in  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  72  for  the  bill 

all  its  phases.    We  are  building  an  American  and  only  18  against  it.    But  in  the  House 

nationality  in  this  coimtry  out  of  a  blending  there  was  a  sudden  and  remarkable  shiftinfir 
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of  ground.  When  the  bill  was  under  discus- 
sion on  its  original  passage,  not  more  than  So 
votes  had  been  against  it  at  any  time.  But 
certain  interests  exposed  to  the  bill  became 
active,  and  every  member  was  fiooded  with 
[elegrajns  warning  him  not  to  oppose  the  veto. 
Thus  on  February  19  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  counted  1 14  votes,  and  those  in  favor  of  it 
J13.  It  requires  a  two-thirds  majority  to 
pass  a  bill  over  the  President's  disapproval; 
and  thus  the  measure  failed. 

rktfkmtina  ^^*  action,  of  course,  does  not 
wtrttrt  Df  permanently  dispose  of  the  sub- 
'  ""  ject,  and  it  will  be  brought  up  to 
President  Wilson  in  some  form.  It  was  con- 
tended on  one  hand  that  the  labor  unions 
were  the  chief  promoters  of  the  bill,  because 
they  wished  to  keep  up  the  American  stand- 
ard of  wages  by  checking  the  flood  of  foreign 
laborers.  The  charge  was  made  on  the  other 
iide  that  the  steamship  companies  were  re- 
sponsible in  large  part,  not  only  for  the  vol- 
ume of  undesirable  immigration  but  also  for 
the  efforts  that  were  set  on  foot  to  defeat  the 
bilL  The  ordinary  discussion  of  the  subject 
overlooks  the  vastness  of  the  return  move- 
ment of  migration.  In  every  recent  year, 
several  hundred  thousand  people  classed  as 
"aliens"  have  gone  back  to  Europe.  A  very 
large  part  of  the  business  of  the  steamship  com- 
panies consists  in  bringing  here  masses  of  un- 
skilled laborers,  who  promptly  return  to  their 
European  homes  when  work  is  slack  or  when 
they  have  saved  a  little  money.  The  recent 
bill  fixing  the  literacy  test  would  not  nearly 
so  much  affect  real  and  permanent  immigra- 


Pmident  RooMvelt'n 
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From  tta«  HfToU  (Wuhincton.  D.  C.) 


lion  as  it  would  tend  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
the  unnaturalized  foreign  laborers  who  drift 
back  and  forth  as  steerage  passengers,  some 
of  them  having  made  the  voyage  many  times. 

DauWvi  Although  Congress  by  overwhelm- 
fiuuh  ing  majorities  favors  stricter 
opiaUm  immigration  laws  and  some  de- 
cisive check  upon  the  volume  of  immigration, 
it  is  plain  that  the  public  at  large,  while  open 
to  conviction,  has  not  yet  made  up  its  mind 
as  to  what  is  the  best  policy  in  practice. 
Neither  Is  it  convinced  regarding  the  under- 
lying principles.  It  is  evident  that  the  Amer- 
ican nation  is  changingitsracial  character  very 
rapidly.  Whether  or  not  the  progress  can  be 
somewhat  retarded,  and  the  elements  of  new 
population  more  carefully  selected,  are  ques- 
tions that  the  law-makers  are  more  sure  about 
than  are  the  newspapers  or  the  public  at  large. 
Idealists  and  politicians  oppose  restriction. 
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rut  "Oritinai  ^^^  "lany  years  the  people  of  the 
paekiuit"at  Stales  that  prohibit  the  h'quor 
'*'  '"^•■^''"  saloons  have  been  deeply  incensed 
because  the  practical  effect  of  their  police 
relations  has  been  so  largely  nuUified  by  a 
defiant  traffic  cloaking  itself  under  the  inter- 
stale  commerce  power.  The  express  companies 
serving  distillers  and  brewers  located  in  some 
neighboring  State,  in  Missouri  for  instance, 
have  been  able  lo  distribute  packages  of 
whiskey  and  beer  throughout  a  prohibition 
State  like  Kansas;  and  this  has  resulted,  not 
merely  in  the  supply  of  private  individuals  but 
in  the  promotion  of  an  illicit  retail  trade  that 
it  has  been  almost  impossible  to  supjjress. 
Repeated  efforts  lo  obtain  remedial  legisla- 
tion from  Congress  had  been  in  vain,  until 
this  last  session.  With  the  return  of  the 
Democrats  to  power,  and  the  growth  of 
I)rogressive  and  reform  sentiment,  the  de- 
manded legislation  has  now  been  enacted  by 
sweeping  majorities,  in  spite  of  Prcsi<lent 
Tafl's  veto.  The  measure  in  question  bears 
the  joint  name  of  Representative  Webb  of 


North  Carolina  and  Senator  Kenyon  of 
Iowa.  It  forbids  the  "shipment  or  transpor- 
tation" into  any  State  or  territory  of  the 
United  States  of  any  intoxicating  liquor  that 
is  "intended  by  any  person  interested  therein 
to  be  received,  possessed,  sold,  or  in  any 
manner  used,  either  in  the  original  pack^e 
or  otherwise,  in  violation  of  any  law  of  such 
Sute,  territory  or  district," 

itr.  Ttfft  ^^^-  ^^^^  based  his  veto  on  con- 
Umuaiiine  stitutional  grounds.  The  Con- 
""  stitution  gives  Congress  the  power 
over  interstate  commerce;  but  Mr.  Taft 
says  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  exercise 
that  power  in  this  particular  way.  It  has 
been  held  heretofore  that  the  States  could 
not  protect  themselves,  because  the  necessaiy 
power  was  vested. in  Congress,  But  Mr.  Taft 
discovers  that  neither  th«  States  nor  Congress 
can  remedy  the  situation,  because  if  Congress 
acts  it  is  unlawfully  delegating  its  power  lo 
the  Stales.  This  to  the  ordinary  mind  is 
metaphysics  after  the  fine  fashion  of  the 
medieval  schoolmen.  Happily,  Congress 
was  in  no  mood  for  mere  logistics— haWng 
a  very  large  collection  of  constitutional 
lawyers  of  its  own,  who  had  amply  considered 
the  question  raised  by  the  President.  The 
Senate  passed  the  bill  over  the  veto  by  a  vote 
of  63  to  21,  and  the  House  concurred  in  the 
action  of  the  Senate  and  gave  the  law  immedi- 
ate effect  on  March  i  by  a  vote  of  246  lo  95. 
Doubtless,  the  administration  of  the  law  H^ill 
raise  some  perplexing  points  as  to  exact 
meaning  and  application.  But  the  general 
effect  will  be  beneficial,  in  that  it  will  enable 
communities  lo  carry  out  their  chosen  poli- 
cies in  the  treatment  of  a  traffic  that  is  every- 
where a  matter  of  public  control  and  police 
regulation  rather  than  a  subject  of  ordinary 
commercial  IrafEc. 

Sfaii  Labor  ^"'^ther  veto  wliich  would  have 
Union  Bi    been  overridden  but  for  lack  oi 

proHcutii?  jj^p  ^^  March  4  was  that  of 
the  Sundry  Civil  Appropriations  bill,  can>'- 
ing  considerably  more  than  $100,000,000, 
for  the  maintenance  of  various  departments 
and  services  of  the  government.  Mr.  Tafl 
vetoed  it  because  of  a  proviso  in  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  supplied  money  for  carrying 
on  prosecutions  under  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law.  This  clause,  which  President 
Taft  characterized  as  "class  legislation  of 
the  most  vicious  sort,",  read  as  follows: 

Providrd,  however.  That  no  pari  of  thU  moMV 
sh.ill  bf  spcnl  in  the  prosecution  of  any  orpniia- 
t  ion  or  individual  for  entering  into  any  combinatio«i 
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;w  the  increasing  of  act.     It  is  a  growing  Conviction  that  rail- 
!ai.liortenmBo(hour,.orbeiienngtl.econd.-   „>ads,  tot  example,  ought  to  be  regulated 
iiuu  of  labor,  or  for  any  act  done  in  furtfierance        j      ,l     r  .      .  ,     r^  »   .         j 

iliereof  not  in  HkK  unlawful:  PrcifcJ  /unto,  "nder  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  imder 
That  no  part  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  ex-  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
pended  for  the  pitisecution  of  producers  of  farm  Commission.  Industrial  Capital  engaged  in 
products  and  association,  of  famters  who  cooper-  ge„„al  manufacture  and  trade  affords  an 
ate  and  onianixe  in  an  effort  to  and  for  the  purpose  ,    ^  ,j  r      ,l  ,■        in-    ol 

to  obtain  and  tnaintain  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  ™P'<!  Held  for  the  operation  of  the  Sherman 
for  their  products.  anti-trust  act.    Labor  umons  and  farmers' 

.,    „  ,  ,  .        .  ,    ,   societies  are  of  a  different  nature,  and  the 

Mr.  Taffs  veto  message  is  quite  extended  p„cUcal  purpose  of  the  clause  so  strongly 
and  makes  It  clear  that  be  does  not-as  some  ^^^  ^     g,    T^ft  „as  to  bring  thSse 
of  the  newspapers  imply-object  to  this  pro-  associated  groups  of  workers  into  their  own 
vision  because  of  Its  being  a  "niier    improjv  j|,a„„  c,tegory. 
eriy  added  to  an  appropnation  bill.    He  ob- 
jects squarely  because  of  the  legislation  itself.  I,    „„„,J    i„J^     ^    ^JJ^J    ,;, 

The  House  passed  it  promptly  over  the  veto  ..„„;;.';„„  amend  the  Sherman  act  in  a  di- 
by  a  vtite  of  i;o  to  50     The  Senate  would        n.M.      ,„,  „ther  than  to  accom- 

have  taken  Uke  action,  but  the  maMer  came  fc,,  the  same  thing  by  limiting  the  use  of 
up  m  the  last  moments  of  a  dying  Congress,  ]„  ^  ^  appropriation  bill     President 

and  no  vote  could  be  reached  because  of  an  „„„„  j,  ,jte  right  in  allowing  it  to  be 
objecuon  raised  by  Senator  Poindexter  to  t„„„„  ^f^  ^^  „„,  „„,  ,^^„,  "riders,"  or 
certam  other  matters  ui  the  bill.    Mr.  Taft  s  i„j|,„t  „,  changing  the  general  laws, 

sharp  attack  upon  this  measure  is  by  no  „,  j^,,  b'„„„er,  could  not  openly  object 
means  conclusive.  There  is  plenty  of  room  ;„  ,jj  ^^^  ,„„5  „,  (he  „^,  'Ul 
or  the  argument  that  tratie  unions  and  ^g„^,  „,  ^j^  administration  found  expres- 
famers  cooperaUve  associaUons  ought  not  sion  in  just  those  ways.  His  st^called  "  Tariff 
to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  b„,j  ..  |„j  j„„  „j„^  t„  j„  „,tain  speci- 
act  as  conspiracies  m  restraint  of  trade.  If  j^j  things.  He  used  it  for  doing  a  different 
the  members  of  such  orgaiiizations  should  ki„j  „,  „„,k   j„j  ,1,^  „,„  „, ,    ^, 

luve  become  gmlty  of  ,:nm.nal  conspiracy,  t„  the  Board's  investigations  by  obtdnini 
there  would  be  ample  law  with  which  to  money  in  the  appropriation  bills  for  its  main" 
punish  them  qmu  regardless  of  the  Sherman  t„.„'„.  There  are  many  indicaUons  that 
point  to  a  new  order  of  things  in  legislation, 
through  a  new  method  of  scientific  bill- 
drafting  that  is  to  be  put  in  force,  and  through 
the  attitude  of  a  more  punctilious  and  busi- 
ness-like administration.  As  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  whether 
against  one  class  or  against  another,  it  is 
the  one  great  subject  that  deserves  considera- 
tion as  soon  as  the  tariff  question  and  the 
question  of  currency  and  banking  are  brought 
to  a  solution. 

Tht  Whether  from  the  standpoint  of 
Pottai  pressure  from  office-seekers,  or 
''"■"""*""""  that  of  current  administration, 
there  is  no  member  of  a  new  cabinet  whose 
work  at  the  beginning  is  more  arduous  or 
perplexing  than  that  of  the  Postmaster- 
General.  Mr.  Burleson  has  been  bringing 
capable  men  into  the  higher  organization  of 
his  department,  and  has  shown  no  sympathy 
with  the  use  of  fx)sl -offices  as  spoils  of  political 
victory.  It  will  be  in  order  to  wait  until  our 
next  number  to  present  in  more  detail  the 
larger  news  of  policy  and  personnel  relating 
DISSOLVED  to  the  one  department  that  belongs  more  than 

From  the  Tribm.,,  (L«  Angtits)  any  Other  to  all  the  people  of  the  country. 
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x^epted  the 


Mr  Br  nn  ^^^  prcscnce  of  Mr.  Bryan  at 
and  Pnfttor  the  State  Department  was  bound 
""*"  to  keep  the  emotional  newspapers 
in  a  state  of  more  or  less  controlled  hysterics 
for  a  number  of  days,  on  the  theory  that 
something  might  happen  which  would  justify 
large  headlines.  The  one  very  important 
thing  that  did  actually  happen  seemed  just 
a  little  out  of  the  intellectual  range  of  the 
sensational  press.  This  was  the  acceptance 
by  the  Hon.  John  Bassttt  Moore  of  the  posi- 
tion of  counselor  lo  the  State  Department. 
Professor  Moore  stands  in  the  very  highest 
rank,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  as  an  author- 
ity in  the  field  of  international  law.  He  was 
law  clerk  of  the  State  Department  in  Mr. 
Cleveland's  first  administration,  was  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  Cleveland's 
second  administration  and  also  under  Harri- 
son, and  served  again  under  McKinley  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  War.  He  was  secre- 
tary and  counsel  of  our  peace  commissioners 
at  the  end  of  that  war,  and  has  represented 
our  Government  abroad  in  professional 
capacities  at  different  times  since  then.  He 
is  our  most  voluminous  editor  and  author  in 
the  field  of  diplomacy  and  international  law. 
His  membership  in  the  new  administration 
means  that  the  Department  of  State  is  not 
only  to  have  broad  conceptions  of  the  place 
of  the  United  States  in  the  family  of  nations. 


but  that  there  is  to  be  no  lack  in  the  depart- 
ment of  technical  and  legal  knowledge. 
There  will  be  no  reason  to  fear  immature 
or  rash  treatment  of  any  pending  question. 

ji^^  It  is  well  known  that  Professor 
Panama  MooTC  b  particularly  conversant 
ontniatntt  ^.j^  ^j  jj^^j  bcafs  upon  Panama 
diplomacy  and  our  relations  with  the  republic 
of  Colombia.  We  have  before  us  the  question 
of  England's  protest  against  the  existing  law 
which  provides  that  our  coastwise  shipping 
shall  not  pay  tolls  in  going  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  It  is  permissible  to  think  that 
England's  position  in  this  matter  is  a  quib- 
bling and  unworthy  one,  while  also  thinking 
that  the  United  States  has  taken  a  position 
that  may  be  technically  incorrect.  Senator 
O'Gorman  of  New  York  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals  in  the 
new  Congress.  He  champions  the  view  that 
we  have  a  perfect  right,  under  the  treaty, 
to  favor  our  own  ships  as  we  may  choose. 
Senator  Root  of  New  York  is  a  champion 
of  the  opposite  view.  There  has  been  much 
excitement  in  the  country  over  the  idea  that 
our  law  remitting  tolls  has  involved  a  wanton 
breach  of  faith  and  has  dishonored  us  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  President  Taft  signed  the  bill  and  stated 
his  belief  in  its  entire  propriety  under  the 
treaty.  Secretary  Knox  took  the  same  view. 
So  eager  have  some  of  our  very  good  citizens 
been  to  save  our  fair- name  from  supposed 
reproach,  that  they  have  accepted  as  fact 
some  doubtful  versions  of  diplomatic  history. 


*  IVorW  New  York 
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The  Madero  regime  in  Mexico 

Eni  came  to  a  sudden  and  violent  end 

rf  "'•'»'""  on  February  i8,  when  the  Fed- 
eral army,  with  its  commanders,  went  over 
to  General  Felix  Diaz,  imprisoned  Madero, 
his  famOy  and  his  advisors,  made  General 
Victoriano  Huerta  Provisional  President,  and 
put  Diaz  in  command  of  all  the  troops  of  the 
republic.  Then  the  process  of  wiping  out  all 
evidence  of  the  Madero  rule  moved  swiftly. 
The  former  President  was  arrested  in  lus 
private  office  in  the  National  Palace,  and  im- 
prisoned. The  Senate  dedded  upon  his  exile 
and  preparations  were  made  to  ship  him  to 
Europe.  The  complacent  Congress  elected 
Pedro  Lascurain  Provisional  President.  Then 
the  army  asserted  itself,  deposed  Lascurain, 
again  declared  for  Huerta,  and  Gustavo 
Madero,  brother  of  the  ex-President,  was 
shot  by  order  of  Diaz.  Charges  of  peculation 
from  the  national  funds  and  malfeasance  in 
office  were  brought  against  ex-preadent 
Madero,  as  well  as  complicity  in  the  shooting 
of  an  army  officer.  His  trial  was  ordered 
before  the  Cabinet.  On  February  23,  Madero 
and  Pino  Suarez,  former  Vice-President,  were 
shot  while  being  taken  from  the  National 
Palace  to  the  penitentiary.  Provisional  Presi- 
dent Huerta  and  his  advisers  in^t  that 
Madero  and  Suarez  were  killed  while  attempt- 
ing to  escape.  The  Madero  family  and  sym- 
pathizers maintain  that  the  deposed  President 
and  Vice-President  were  tortured  in  their 
rooms  in  the  Palace,  by  order  of  Huerta,  and 
that  their  bodies  were  afterwards  taken  into 
the  street  to  make  it  ap[>ear  that  they  had  at- 
tempted to  escape.  This  charge  would  seem 
to  ffiid  support  in  the  testimony  given  later 
by  some  of  the  United  States  Secret  Service 
agents  in  Mexico. 

Huana  ^^"  th^  Congress  recognized 
M  Huerta  as  Provisional  President, 
''"■'  and  the  new  dictator — for  such 
the  Preadent  in  Mexico  now  virtually  is — be- 
gan to  exert  energetic  control  over  the  entire 
country.  In  the  capital  the  supremacy  of 
the  new  government  was  soon  established, 
but  in  some  of  the  states,  particularly  in  the 
North  and  notably  in  Sonora  and  Coahuila, 
Madero's  followers  set  up  a  serious  resistance. 
The  brigand  leaders,  Orozco  and  Zapata,  were 
approached  with  offers  of  position  and  power, 
and  it  seemed,  early  last  month,  that  they 
might  be  induced  to  support  the  new  regime. 
In  this  country  and  in  Europe  generally  it  is 
believed  that  Madero  was  murdered,  with  the 
complicity  of  the  government,  and  recog- 
nition of  the  new  administration  has  been 


withheld  pending  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion promised  by  General  Huerta.  American 
and  foreign  business  interests  in  Mexico  have 
been  loud  in  their  demand  for  intervention 
by  the  United  States,  The  course  of  the 
State  Department  has  been,  under  the  great- 
est of  provocation,  uniformly  dignified,  re- 
strained and  correct.  On  March  II,  President 
Wilson  made  public  a  declaration  of  the 
policy  of  his  administration  toward  Latin 
America  which  was,  in  substance,  a  clear 
statement  of  our  traditional  attitude  of 
benevolent  non-interference. 

^^  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the 
*Bd*ro  American  people  and  of  foreigners 
""*""""  generally  that,  while  Madero 
was  weak  and  impractical,  he  was  high- 
minded,  and,  as  the  constitutionally  elected 
head  of  the  nation,  should  have  been  removed 
only  by  constitutional  means.  That  there 
was  some  basis  tor  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  and  that  he  was  actually  guilty  of  real 
wrongs  against  the  Mexican  f)eopIe  and  mor- 
ality generally,  finds  supjwrt  in  a  letter  we 
have  received  written  from  California,  near 
the  Mexican  border,  by  an  American  mining 
engineer  who  knows  Mexico  very  thoroughly 
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from  many  years*  experience.  While  we  do 
not  necessaiily  agree  with  his  opinion,  we 
reproduce  here  a  few  sentences  from  his  letter: 

The  ovtrthraw  of  Madero  has  been  a  moral 
victory  (or  the  people  of  Mexico,  the  revolution 
just  accomplished  having  been  based  on  ethics. 
Criticism  from  (he  standptHnt  of  law  and  order 
may  fall  upon  the  Mexicans,  but  it  can  not  dis- 
count their  triumph.  While  struggling  for  power 
Madero  won  popular  support  by  making  promises 
of  reform.  Once  in  power,  he  entered  upon  a 
wrong  course.  He  erred  in  making  the  people 
of  Mexico,  through  their  government,  reimburse 
him  for  money  spent  in  overthrowing  Diaz.  If 
a  president  of  the  United  States  should  take  funds 
out  of  the  national  trcasur>'  to  repay  himself  (or 
the  expense*  of  his  election  he  would  be  doing 
what  Madero  did.  Whether  his  conduct  was  due 
to  family  influences  and  false  reasoning  or  not,  the 
delinquency  of  Madero  showed  a  moral  or  intel- 
lectual defect.  The  Mexican  people  condemned 
him  on  this  ground  and,  having  condemned  him, 
they  su:ilaine<l  a  long  and  costly  conflict  to  remove 
him  from  jwwer. 

This  student  of  Mexican  affairs  does  not 
commend  the  absolutism  either  of  Diaz  or 
Huerta,  nor  does  he,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
excuse  the  violent  taking  off  of  the  former 
President.  He  says  in  the  letter  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted: 

The  Mexican  |)eople  do  not  re(iuire  the  rule  of  any 
oneman.  What  they  mi-diseducation.  .Asamass, 
ihcy  are  best  described  as  "good  wooil."  They  take 
a  |]olish  readily.  .\  little  education  brings  forth 
in  ihcm  all  the  gloss  of  human  kindness.     Their 


hospitality  and  charity  know  no 
limits.  They  treat  si  rangers 
with  just  consideration,  as  dem- 
onstrated during  the  recent  re- 
bellion. The  revolution  in  Mex- 
ico should  increase  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  their  neighbors 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  It  showed  that  Mex- 
icans know  how  to  deal  con- 
scientiously with  foreigners. 
Some  trait  in  their  character 
restrains  them,  as  masses,  from 
venting  their  fur}'  on  individu- 
als, especially  on  aliens.  It  is 
Erobably  the  sense  of  fair  play, 
ynchings  do  not  appeal  lo 
them,  The>-arc  different  from 
the  iron-handed  rulers  who  are 
deemed  necessary  to  guide 
them.  Outrages  on  individuals 
in  Mexico  are  usually  perpe- 
trated by  the  one-man  power, 
seldom,  if  ever,  by  the  people. 
This  proves  that  the  people 
are  better  than  their  rulers. 
Henceforth,  instead  of  prescrihi- 
ing  a  one-man  power,  the 
United  States  m^ht  voice  its 
policy  toward  Mexico  in  these 
terms:    Let  the  people  rule- 


CmtiouHu  "^^^  Huerta  government  claims 
ofOvr  to  have  found  definite  proof 
'*' '"  of  financial  irregularity  and  other 
"high  crimes  in  office"  by  Madero's  order, 
and  will  probably  confiscate  the  large  estates 
of  the  Madero  family.  It  announces  that  it 
will  correct  the  abuses  of  the  Madero  regime, 
that  foreign  enterprise  and  Capital  will  be 
welcomed  and  protected,  and  that  a  policy 
of  real  reform  will  be  carried  out.  Henry  Lane 
Wilson,  the  American  Ambassador,  has  pub- 
licly expressed  his  belief  that  the  provisional 
government  was  innocent  of  the  charge  of 
killing  Madero  and  Suarez.  He  also,  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  recommended  that  our  State  De- 
partment recognize  the  Huerta  government 
as  the  most  practical  and  direct  way  of  con- 
tributing to  the  stability  of  Mexico.  Mean- 
while, the  new  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the 
Navy  have  made  statements  showing  that 
the  policy  of  the  Wilson  administration  will 
be  a  \-irtual  continuance  of  that  maintained 
by  ex-President  Taft.  The  battleships  now 
at  Mexican  ports  will  remain  there,  and  no 
intention  is  expressed  of  ordering  the  troops 
now  concentrated  on  the  International  bound- 
ary back  to  their  [X)sts.  It  is  e.xpected  that 
at  an  early  date  an  election  will  be  held  in 
Mexico  to  choose  a  President  for  the  full  term. 
General  Diaz  has  announced  his  intention  of 
being  a  candidate,  as  have  also  Zapata,  Flores 
Magon,  and  Francisco  de  la  Barra,  who  was 
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Provisional  President,  in  191 1,  after  the  de-  dents,  both  men  and  women,  from  Latin 
position  of  Porfirio  Diaz.  American  coimtries,  who  are  now  at  American 

educational  institutions.    As  further  evidence 
romwd     Conclusive  proofs  that,  imder  the  of  increasing  amity  with  Central  America, 
M  Latin     Democratic  administration,  there  a  prominent  official  of  the  State  Department 
^^•fioa     ^^  j^  j^Q  relaxation  of  the  digni-  imder  Mr.  Knox,  referred  in  a  newspaper 
fied  vigor   with  which   American   interests  interview  to  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  conven- 
have  been  hitherto  uniformly  looked  after  in  tion   giving   to   the  Uilited  States  the  ex- 
Latin  America  was  shown,  last  month,  by  the  elusive   right  to   construct   a   canal   across 
note  sent  by  Secretary  Bryan  to  President  Nicaragua,  approved  on  February  27,  by  the 
Gomez,  of  Cuba,  setting  forth  the  objections  Nicaraguan   National  Assembly,   and  sub- 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  the  mitted  at  the  same  time  to  the  Senate  at 
Cuban  amnesty  bill.     In  May  the  Gomez  Washington  for  ratification, 
administration    terminates,    and   President- 
elect Menocal,  who  was  chosen  by  the  voters        Bntnh      '^^  British  Parliament  adjourned 
on   November   i   last,   will    assume    office.      Parliament    on  March  7,  after  one  of  the  long- 
An  omnibus  bill  granting  anmesty  to  several      '*«>''<v"«'    est  sessions  in  many  years,  and 
hundred  political  and  other  criminals,  and  reassembled  again   three  days   later.    Two 
so  worded  as  to  cover  any  malfeasance  in  important  measures  passed  by  the  Commons, 
office  which  might  be  traced  to  the  Gomez  the  Home  Rule  bill  and  Welsh  Disestablish- 
regime  itself  was  passed  by  the  Cuban  Con-  ment,  having  been  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
gress.   It  had  been  confidently  believed  that  will  be  reintroduced  early  in  the  present 
President  Wilson  would  not  continue  the  session,  and  may  possibly  become  law  next 
policy  maintained  by  the  Republican  adminis-  year  over  the  Lordis'  veto.    The  government, 
tration  in  watching  the  affairs  of  Cuba.    On  as  we  noted  last  month,  dropped  the  fran- 
March  6,  however,  Mr.  Beaupre,  the  Ameri-  chise  reform  bill  because  the  speaker  ruled 
can  Minister  at  Havana,  handed  to  President  that  the  proposed  amendment  granting  the 
Gomez  a  note  from  Secretary  Bryan  expressing  suffrage  to  women  would  make  the  bill  "  tech- 
the  disapproval  of  the  United  States,  an  ** in-  nically   illegal.*'     The   militants   continued 
terference"  which  our  government  has  the  their   agitation,   becoming  bolder  in   their 
\ejral  right  to  make,  according  to  the  terms  of  attacks  on  property.     On  February   19,  a 
the  Piatt  Amendment,  which  is  part  of  the  suffragette  bomb  damaged  the  country  house 
organic  law  of  Cuba.     Although  it  was  first  of  Chancellor  Lloyd-George  in  Surrey,  and 
reported  that  Sefior  Gomez  had  signed  the  women  burned  down  two  small  railroad  sta- 
bill,  as  a  defiance  of  the  Um'ted  States,  it  was  tions  in  the  neighborhood  of  London.    They 
afterwards  learned  that,  on  March  13,  he  had  have  annoimced  that  in  their  future  program 
vetoed  the  measure,  "solely  (we  quote  the  was  included  even  an  attack  on  human  life, 
reported  comment  of  La  Lucha  of  Havana)  Public  sympathy  in  London,  however,  was  ap- 
to  convince  the  Democratic  administration  of  parently  turning  against  the  suffragettes,  and 
Cuba's  desire  to  please  the  United  States  and  in  some  instances  they  were  mobbed.    On 
to  live  up  to  all  her  treaty  obligations."  March  10,  just  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 

five  women  attempted  to  present  petitions  to 

4  D%f%nm    ^^   State   Department,   during  King  George  and  were  arrested.    The  right  of 

0/  **ooiiar^    the  last  few  days  of  the  Republi-  petition,  of  course,  is  inherent  in  citizenship 

"     can  administration,  made  a  final  of  every   Briton.    The  explanation  of  the 

public  statement  of  some  of  the  achievements  arrest  was  that  the  King's  life  was  in  danger. 

of  "Dollar   Diplomacy"   during   Secretary 

Knox's  term  of  office,  in  answer  to  the  charges  i^^^^n  county  ^^  '^  rather  an  odd  commentary 
of  certain  prominent  Democrats  that  "the  councu  on  the  violence  of  the  militants' 
machinery  of  government  had  been  improp-  ^'«<^'o''  demand  for  the  suffrage  that, 
eriy  used  for  conmiercial  purposes,  and  that  although  they  had  the  ballot  in  the  election 
the  Knox  policies  had  cost  the  United  States  for  the  London  County  Council,  held  on 
the  frienddiip  of  Latin  America."  Mr.  Knox's  March  6,  they  were  as  indifferent  as  the  men, 
report  pointed  out  the  increase  in  the  export  if  not  more  so,  in  exercising  this  right,  al- 
trade  to  Latin  America,  called  attention  to  though  one  woman  Socialist  was  elected, 
the  fact  that  more  than  125  Americans  are  The  militants  had  threatened  to  destroy  the 
now  employed  in  official  capacities  by  various  ballots,  but  police  precautions  prevented  this. 
Latin  American  governments,  as  well  as  to  The  general  result  of  the  election  was  the  tri- 
the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  stu-  umph,  for  the  third  time,  for  the  so-called 
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Municipal  Reformers.  Of  the  ii8  members 
elected,  67  belong  to  that  party  while  51  are 
Prc^ressives,  being  a  larger  gain  for  the  "  Re- 
formers." This  is  the  ninth  triennial  elec- 
tion for  members  of  the  London  County 
Council,  and  was  fought  out  chiefly  on  the 
question  of  reorganization  or  extension  of  the 
street  railway  system  of  the  British  metropo- 
lis. The  Progressives  largely  favored  muni- 
cipal ownership,  the  Reformers  opposed  it. 
The  former,  further,  advocated  a  policy  of 
increased  expenditure,  while  the  latter  de- 
manded retrenchment, 

immauiatiia  R^V^ioid  Poincare  was  officially 
Prniiitnt  inaugurated  ninth  President  of 
^/«ari  jjj^  YKn>:\i  Republic  on  February 
18.  The  ceremonies  of  inauguration  were 
simple  and  in  keeping  with  the  democracy  of 
the  French  Republic.  There  was,  however, 
evident  an  intensity  of  public  interest  that 
marked  this  occasion  with  peculiar  distinc- 
tion, In  his  first  message  to  Parliament,  on 
February  20,  the  new  President  referred  to 
the  necessity  for  increasing  France's  military 
forces.  "Peace,"  said  M.  Poincare,  "is  not 
decreed  by  the  will  of  one  power."  It  is  im- 
possible, he  continued,  for  any  nation  to  be 
effectively  pacific  unless  it  is  always  ready  for 
war.  "A  France  with  diminished  power  and 
e.vposed  by  her  own  fault  to  defiances  and 
humiliations  would  be  France  no  more." 


»n  ArovMtii  ^^^  national  legislature  respond- 
«of •  Conflrf«"t  ed  to  this  adjuration  with  alac- 
""""  rity.  As  a  virtual  answer  to  the 
increase  in  the  German  army,  to  which  we 
have  referred  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  the 
Parliament,  last  month,  passed  the  govern- 
ment's bill  providing  for  an  additional  ex- 
penditure of  $100,000,000  within  five  years 
for  national  defense.  The  measure,  which  had 
the  unreserved  support  of  the  Ministry,  also 
restores  the  period  of  service  with  the  colors 
for  every  young  man  to  three  years  instead  of 
two.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
peace  footing  of  the  army  by  fifty  per  cent., 
and  will  enable  France  to  live  up  to  the  pre- 
diction of  the  new  President  that  she  will  be 
always  en  vedette.  It  is  an  awakenedand  more 
confident  France  that  faces  the  uncertain 
conditions  of  European  politics.  While  Prime 
Minister,  the  new  French  President  obtained 
for  France  a  more  influential  position  in  the 
councils  of  Europe  than  she  has  had  since 
the  war  with  Prussia.  A  significant  evidence 
of  the  strength  of  his  hand  is  the  selection 
of  Delcasse  to  be  Ambassador  to  Russia. 

inervaina  ^^^  details  of  the  projected  in- 
t*>  e*tmm  crease  in  the  German  army,  to 
'""  which  we  referred  in  these  pages 
in  February,  were  made  known  last  month 
when  the  government's  bill  calling  for  the 
increase  was  laid  before  the  Reichstag,  to- 
gether with  the  financial  measure  to  provide 
the  sinews  of  war.  According  to  the  army 
measure  the  peace  footing  of  the  German 
army  will  hereafter  be  800,000  men.  On 
March  7  the  bonds  of  the  new  Prussian  and 
Imperial  loans,  to  make  this  possible,  were 
offered  to  the  public.  The  amounts  immedi- 
ately asked  for  aggregated  550,000,000  marks 
($137,500,000).  In  addition  1,000,000,000 
marks  ($250,000,000)  were  demanded  for  arm- 
ament purposes  and  a  permanent  addition 
of  200,000  marks  ($50,000),  The  immensity 
of  this  contribution  to  German  militarism 
can  be  understood  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  aimual  sa\ings  of  the  entire  German 
people  amount  to  only  about  4,000,000,000 
marks  ($1,000,000,000).  The  amount  asked 
for  military  purposes,  therefore,  at  the  present 
time,  will  absorb  a  quarter  of  this,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  regular  annual  expenditure 
now  added  to  the  permanent  budget. 

OwHM/c/on  ^^  subscriptions  to  these  loans 

10  M(  have    been    disappointing,    and 

Wat  Tai  tiieje  },ag  been  a  great  deal  of 

grumbling  in    the    German   press    at    the 

additional  drain   upon    the    Empire's     re- 
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(Frnm  left  to  right:  Senator  Du  Peal,  Ei-Preeidenl  Fallifr«.  President  PoLncart.  Senator  Deachand.     Back  row:  E»-Pre>i- 
dent  Lou  bet.  Pfemier  Briand.) 

sources.     Not  only  the  Socialists,  but  the  between  all-powerful  Prussia  and  the  other 

Gericals  are  expressing  strong  disapproval,  states  prevents  satisfactory  financial  legisla- 

The  Bayerisches  Kurier,  chief  organ  of  the  tion.    To  these  causes  may  perhaps  be  added 

South  German  Catholics,  wams  the  Kaiser's  the  fact  that  German  cabinet  ministers  are 

government  that  it  is  putting  annually  "fresh  not   responsible    to  the    Reichstag,  but  are 

fertilizers  into  a  soil  whence  will  spring  an-  entrenched  behind  the  reactionary  property 

archism,  socialism  and  revolution.  .  .  .The  vote  of  the  Prussian  Landtag. 
Empire  and  the  German  states  are  dashing 

down  the  broad  road  to  destruction,"  The  Buinut  ^^  ^^^  general  elections  of  last 
German  imperial  debt  to-day  is  so  large  and  ^'w  year  the  German  people  showed 
the  financial  system  of  the  Empire  so  *  conclusively  that  they  are  grow- 
cumbersome  in  its  working  that  the  new  ing  tired  of  the  reactionary  domination  of 
loans  have  been  coldly  received,  and  the  Prussia.  Some  headway  has  been  made 
genera]  financial  situation  of  the  Empire  toward  a  more  representative  government  and 
is  causing  alarm  to  the  imperial  authorities,  a  resjronsible  ministry.  The  new  army  in- 
The  semi-officiaJ  journals  ascribe  the  increase  crease  and  the  consequent  indebtedness,  how- 
o[  the  army  to  French  chauvinism  and  the  ever,  have  greatly  depressed  business  and 
menace  of  the  victorious  Balkan  Slavs.  Ger-  lowered  prices  on  the  Bourse,  one  prominent 
many  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  industrial  stock  declining  thirty-five  points 
in  the  world  and  yet  her  finances  are  in  a  in  one  day  last  month.  The  concurrent  in- 
most unsatisfactory  condition.  It  would  creases  in  the  French  and  German  armies 
seem  that  the  Fatherland  is  spending  too  together  with  the  semi-officially  inspired 
much  money  for  armaments,  that  its  colonial  statements  in  the  Austrian  and  Italian  press 
ventures  are  not  remunerative  enough  to  that  Germany's  two  partners  in  the  Trijjle 
satisfy  business,  that  its  "romantic  Imperial  Alliance  also  contemplate  early  augmentation 
economics"  are  unsound,  and  that  the  feud  of  their  military  establishments,  made  the 
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general  situation  in  Europe 
\'ecy  uncertain  last  month. 
A  good  deal  of  popular  in- 
terest has  been  aroused, 
during  the  past  few  weeks, 
by  the  engagement  of  the 
Kaiser's  onJy  daughter,  Vic- 
toria Louise,  now  in  her 
twenty-first  year,  to  Ernest 
August  of  Brunswick-Lune- 
burg,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  This  engage- 
ment, which  seems  to  be  a 
love  affair,  promises  to  end 
the  long  quarrel  between  the 
houses  of  Hohenzollern  and 
Guelf,  brought  about  in 
1866,  by  victorious  Prussia 
absorbing  Hanover.  Prince 
Ernest  is  26  years  old. 


\        r*r»» 

tin  Bemai 


August  of  Bruniwick- 
Schlon  Park  ifter  tbc 


On  March  5, 
1613,     Michael 
Feodorovitch 
Romanov  was  elected  Czar 
of  Russia.     The  tercenten- 
ary of  this  beginning  of  the 
dynasty  was  celebrated  last 
month  all  over  the  empire. 
The  present  members  of  the 
royal   family   are  not   real 
Romanovs   except    through 
the  female  line,  the  ancestry 
of  the  males  originating  in 
the    famous    old    German 
house  of  Holslein-Gottorp. 
The  subjects  of  Czar  Nicho- 
las took  this  occasion  to  send  in  some  70,000  agrarian  reform  and  the  economic  and  social 
petitions.    The  ceremony  was  of  interest  to  changesthataredemoralizinglaborconditions 
the  officials.    The  people,  however,  are  con-  throughout  the  empire.    On  another  page 
cemed   much  more  with  the  condition   of  this  month  we  present  an  article  from   a 
the  crops,  the  various  abortive   efforts  at  Russian  review  on  the  changing  labor  con- 
ditions in  the  empire  of  the  Czar.    Of  course 
the  Balkan  crisis  has  occupied  the  foremost 
place  in  Russian  foreign  politics.    While  ex- 
pressing sympathy  with  the  Balkan  Slavs, 
Russia's  constant  effort  has  been  to  avoid  any 
offence  to  Austria  which  might  lead  to  a  gen- 
eral Europ>ean  conflict.    The  reported  agree- 
ment to  demobilize,  made  last  month,  after 
the  Austrian  Emperor  had  sent  his  special 
deputation  to  St.  Petersburg,  relieved  the 
tension  somewhat. 

wo4i  at     -^f  on?  the  prisoners  liberated  by 

I*.  Hiiuian   the  Czar's  manifesto  issued  on  the 

WKV  THIS  fXTEA  FEFuisii  i-oR  THF  ptACEFHi  cEF-  ""       occasjon  of  thc  tercentenary  of 

MAN  wiw  ij(h;s?  the   Romanov  dynasty  were  a  number  of 

Ftoni  ih,-  iiiuy  -.lar  (Mrjiuteai).  ncwspapcr  and  magazine  writers.    They  had 
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igoil;  Grand  Duchess  Olga  (bom  |H.)S);  (iraVid  Duke  (successor)  AlenU  (born  ido4>. 

been  imprisoned  for  no  other  crime  than  that  tinds  some  objectionable  matter  in  his  pub- 

of  exercising  the  right  of  free  press  so  loudly  lication.    This   precarious   position   of   the 

proclaimed  by  Nicholas  II  on  October  17,  Russian  press,  this  constant  fear  of  fine  and 

1905-    The  freedom  of  the  press,  as  well  as  imprisonment,  has  lasted  since  November  24, 

Ac  other  "freedoms"  so  reluctantly  granted  1905,  and  the  Russian  government  is  appar- 

lo  the  Russian  people  after  a  bloody  struggle  ently  in  no  haste  to  enact  laws  which  would 

which  culminated  in  the  convocation  of  the  i>ut  it  on  a  more  secure  footing. 
Duma,  has  proved  to  those  seeking  to  lift 

Russia  out  of  her  abyss  of  ignorance  and  dark-  cournof    ■'^^^^  l^^  operations  of  the  Bui- 

ness  a  new  source  of  suSering  and  torture.  ««        gars  against  the  Turks  on  the 

The  laws  governing  the  press  were  repealed  *"'*""  *"   Gallipoli  peninsula,  late  in  Febru- 

and  in  their  stead  some  "temporary  rules"  ary,  active  operations  in  Thrace  ceased.  This 

introduced,  placing  the  editors  and  publishers  was  owing  to  two  causes :  First,  the  severity 

at  the  mercy  of  the  governors  and  gradonal-  of  the  Balkan  winter  which  made  the  roads 

chalniks  (city  chiefs)  who  are  empowered  to  impassable;  and  second,  the  general  convic- 

subject  them  to  a  fine  of  500  rubles  or  to  im-  tion,  apparently  shared  by  the  allies,  that  the 

prisonment  not  to  exceed  three  months  for  great  powers  of  Europe  had  agreed  upon  the 

every    article    they    consider    anli-govern-  new  boundaries  to  be  delimited  after  the  war 

mental  or  which  in  general  does  not  meet  regardless  of  tHe  victories  in  the  field,  and 

with  their  enlightened  approval.    The  cen-  that,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  worth  the  sac- 

sorship,   although   officially  abolished,   still  rifice  of  men  and  money  to  continue  the 

exists.    Many  an  editor,  not  wishing  to  risk  fighting.    The  shift  and  play  of  diplomacy 

his  liberty  or  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  submits  between  the  great  capitals  of  the  continent, 

his  "copy"    to  specially  designated  chinov-  however,  soon  laid  bare  the  fact  that  Europe 

niksfor  "O.  K."     But  such  censorship,  while  was  not  agreed  and  this  fact  was  emphasized 

gaining   for   him   immunity  from    the   gov-  by  the  French  and  German  army  increases. 

eraor,  does  not  save  him  from  indictment  Meanwhile,   the  allies  had  proceeded  with 

and  a  prison   term   if   the   Procurator    or  vigor  against  the  three  Turkish  strongholds 

the  Committee  on  Affairs  of  the  Press  later  which  still  held  out  against  their  armies— 
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that  both  the  allies  and  the  Turk>  luid -con- 
sented to  mediation  by  the  gre,-.i  powers. 
The  government  at  Constantino;  tc  IiruJ^ap- 
|jarentiy,  agreed  to  yield  everything  de- 
manded by  its  victorious  opponents  except 
the  payment  of  indemnity.  The  question  of 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  Albania  then  became 
a  serious  one.  It  was  stated  that  Austria 
had  positively  forbidden  Servia  to  assist  in 
the  capture  of  Scutari  since  it  was  the  daim 
of  the  statesmen  at  Vienna  that  the  town  must 
become  a  part  of  the  new  Albanian  princi- 
pality. The  Montenegrins,  on  the  other 
hand,  insist  that  they  will  stake  their  exist- 
ence as  a  nation  on  the  retention  of  Scutari, 
when  they  take  it,  as  loudly  as  the  Greeks 


Adrianople,  invested  by  the  Bulgarians, 
Scutari  by  the  Montenegrins,  and  Janina  by 
the  Greeks.  These  fortresses  had  been  suc- 
cessfully held  since  the  initial  operations  of 
the  war  in  October,  each  one  defended  by  a 
brave  and  able  commander  in  addition  to  its 
splendid  natural  position, 

f,^i^f  The  Greeks,  who  did  not  sign 
janinaiotiit  the  amustice  in  December,  had 

0r««i  i^gpj  pounding  away  at  Janina 
since  it  was  first  besieged.  On  March  6 
Janina  fell  before  the  Hellenic  army  under 
Crown  Prince  Constantine.  This  important 
town  just  over  the  Greek  border,  surrendered 
with  32,000  Turkish  soldiers.  With  Janina 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  all  Albania  was 
controlled  by  the  allies,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  Scutari,  against  which  the  Montene- 
grins have  been  fighting  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  A  force  of  Servians,  with  heavy 
siege  guns,  was  despatched  to  help  the  Mon- 
tenegrins, late  in  February,  and,  as  we  go  to 
press  with  this  number  of  the  Review  it  is 
stated  that  the  city  cannot  hold  out  more 
than  a  few  days  longer.  On  March  14  it  was 
reported  that  the  condition  of  Adrianople 
was  desperate,  that  supplies  had  failed,  that 
the  defenders  were  demoralized,  and  that 
the  failure  of  the  city  was  only  a  matter  of  a 
few  hours.    At  the  same  time  it  was  rumored 
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THE  BULGARIAN  GUN  THAT  STARTED  THE  BOMBARDMENT  OF  ADRIANOPLE  AFTER  THE  ARMISTICE 

The  l>ig  &if«c  gun.  brion  Adrianoplc.  of  Capl,  AthaoKsHiv.  who  receiirA  ihr  urder  lo  slarl  the  bambardnienC  after  the  annu- 
tice.    This  gun  fired  J.ooo  shells  inlo  Adriatiople. 

maintain  that  no  power  can  make  them  sur-  cuaitf  m    ^^^  Turkish  government  is  di- 

render  Janina.    On  March  15  the  allies  in-  ''ursn*      vided  in  its  councils.    The  Young 

fonned  the  Powers  that  they  would  accept  '^"'"      Turks  have  found  that  the  respon- 

mediation  on  these  five  conditions:  sibility  of  power  has  greatly  moderated  their 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  retrieve  the  for- 

Firtt.theydemandedthatasabasisof  negotiation  tunes  of  war.     The  politicians  and  soldiers 

a  line  should  be  drawn  from  Rodosto,  on  the  Sea  were  apparently  plotting  a  counter  revolution 

erf  MMTnora.  to  Cape  Malatra.  seven  miles  south  ja^t    month.     The    masses    of    the    people, 

lV'il;idrof%K^;aJorG"^^^^  however,   are   apparently  quite    indifferent 

shall  remain  Turkish,  all  territories  west  of  this  to  poliUcal  changes,  or  even  to  the  quesUon 

line,  including  Adrianople  and  Scutari,  shall  be-  of  peace  and  war.     They  have  been  more 

comcthepropcrtyoftheallies.  Thescconddtmand  concerned  over  the  problem  of  keeping  ahve 

should  renounce  all  her  Interests  in  the  Island  df  more   than   doubled.      It   now    appears    that 

Crete.  Thefourthwasthat  the  Porte  should  consent  when  the  Young  Turks  overthrew  the  Kiamil 

in  principle  to  the  i^yincnt  of  a  war  indcmniiy.  the  pasha  cabinet,  on  January  ix,  they  had  be- 

£rn"co.^LS.\S'^ll'Toth^i.t^^^^^  ''ind  them  a  po^.rful  support.    Telegrams 

peniation  to  private  individuaU  for  damage  caused  promising  aid  and  contnbutlons  of  money 

before  the  war.    The  allies  claimed  the  right  of  par-  poured  in  from  Mohammedans  in  Other  parts 

tidpating  in  the  deliberations  regarding  the  in-  q[  the  world, 
demnities.     The  fifth  and  last  clause  stated  that 

the  allies  reserved  the  right  to  settle  by  a  delinilc  ^          ,     .                  .               ■         . 

treaty  of  peace  the  treatment  to  be  aceord.-<l  (o  Patriotic      *-*"*^  °^  ^"^  ^°^^  mterestmg  de- 

their  subjects  and  to  their  trade  in  the  Ottoman  Turkish       velopments  of  Turkey's  domestic 

emrare.  as  well  as  the  guamntee  to  be  given  re-  *'"""'      situation  is  the  part  taken  by  the 

s?;;!  ,'i,sS.?,£  2?iS;,Jcr.t  T-i'k^"  r---  ji..'  .u  *«»  „.  „».  poor 

are  Ottoman  subjects.     They  also  demanded  that  helpless  slaves  of  the  harems,  but  that  many 

ihe  military  operations  should  not  be  intcrrupteil.  are  educated  and  |>olitically  intelligent  was 
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Brother  Soldiers!  .  .  .  Our 
religion,  our  Fatherland,  our 
Honor  are  in  danger.  Sax's 
t  hese  precious  things,  by  beat- 
ing the  enemy.  Preserve  the 
country  inherited  from  our 
glorious  ancestors.  Save  the 
nonor  o(  your  daughters  and 
wives  and  thus  receive  the 
benediction  of  your  mothers. 
This  time  the  Moslem  women 
will  only  consent  lo  come  for- 
ward to  receive  you  as  victors. 
We  shall  welcome  back  only 
an  army  which  has  saved  Is- 
lamisni  and  Turkey.  ...  If 
you  turn  your  back  to  the 
enemy  everybody  will  hate  us. 
Defeated,  you  will  only  be  able 
to  come  back  to  your  homes, 
by  crushing  the  bodies  of  your 
Moslem  women,  who  arc  all 
ready  to  die  rather,  than  lose 
fatherland,  honor  and  re- 
ligion. .  .  .  May  Cod  and  the 
Prophet  protect  you. 

What  tilt  ^^*  viewpoint 
MeiKnworu  oi  the  non- 
*'"  *  Turkish  Mos- 
lem on  the  Balkan  war 
and  the  European  diplo- 
macy which  all  good  Mos- 
lems believe,  precipitated 
the  conflict,  is  shown  in  a 
long  letter  this  Review 
recently  received  from  a 
subscriber  in  Bagdad. 
This  reader  of  the  Review 
OF  Reviews,  who  signs 
indicated  by  an  immense  mass  meeting  of  himself  by  the  picturesque  historical  name 
women  in  Uie  University  I^ecture  Hall  at  of  Timur  Genghis  Khan,  displays  re- 
Constantinople  on  March  i.  More  than  markable  detailed  knowledge  of  the  tortu- 
5,000  women  attended.  Speeches  were  made,  ous  European  diplomacy  during  the  past 
the  European  concert  was  criticized,  and  a  half  century.  He  indicts  the  powers  of 
protest  launched  against  the  alleged  atroc-  the  Triple  Entente  particularly  (Great  Brit- 
ities  on  Mohammedans  by  the  allied  troops,  ain,  France  and  Russia)  for  constantly  plot- 
There,  were  present  one  Princess  and  several  ting  to  overturn  the  Ottoman  Empire,  He 
women  writers  of  wide  reputation.  Such  accuses  them  of  bringing  on  the  Tripolitan 
was  the  enthusiasm,  says  a  report  quoted  in  war  and  aiming  to  enslave  Turkey  financially, 
one  of  the  Turkish  newspaf>ers,  that  "outside  and  finally  destroy  her.  In  explanation  of 
could  be  heard  the  lamentation  and  crying,  why  this  all  happened  he  says: 
Finally  everyone  present  rushed  forward  and 

threw  her   money,  jewelry,   and  even  eye-       ^^y  should  these  powers  (the  Triple- Entwtte) 
,  r      ji        L-  c         J       -I     -   .     .u         I      who  were  the  bitter  foes  of  one  another  but  yesier- 

glasses,  handkerchiefs  and  veils  into  the  col-  j^y,  be  the  cordial  friends  of  to^ay?    They  have 
lection  baskets."   One  resolution,  telegraphed  united  against  Pan- 1  slam  ism,  the  spectre  they 
to   all    the   queens  of  Europe,  demanded,  believe  to  threaten  their  very  existence. 
in  the  name  of  "your  own  Savior  and  His      England  is  the  largest  Mo^mpower^  She  rules 
,,..,,.,  '  ,     .  ■     .    ,L      about  one  hundred  million  Mohammedans,  sutty- 

Virgin  Mother  your  protest  against  the  ^g^  millions  of  whom  are  in  India.  Russia  rules 
shameful  and  un-Christlan  acts  of  the  between  thirty  and  forty  millions.  France  sways 
allied  troops  against  the  chastity  and  honor  between  twenty  and  thirty  millions.  The  Mo- 
ot the  Turkish  women."  The  following  proc-  |^""™da"s  of  the  Ottoman  Empir^do  not  exceed 
,  .  .,  J  J    twenty-five  millions.     Yet  all  the  Mohammedans 

lamaUon  to  the  army  was  agreed  upon  and  ^f  [i,,.  ^oM,  whether  under  British,  Rus^an  or 
mad*"  ""Wi*"  French  domination,  look  with  veneration  on  the 
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-Jirine,  so  chal  Islam  would  have  no  centre  toward 
('hkh  to  gravitate.  When  once  the  Caliphate  is 
dearoyed  or  reduced  to  impotence,  they  believe 
ihai  the  eyes  of  their  Moaltm  subjects  would  be 
mned  on  them,  instead  of  Stamboul.  This  is  why 
tbe  Entente  powers  have  formed  their  coalition 
to  rid  themselves  of  a  supposed  common  foe,  who 
viti  Mirely  be  created  as  the  fruit  of  their  hostility. 
Tliij  is  at  the  bottom  of  their  bitter  enmity  to  the 
Crescent.  En|;Iand  has  another  reason  to  see  the 
Olloman  Empire  shattered.  This  is  strategical 
ind  concerns  her  highway  to  India  through  the 
Suet  Canal  and  the  Red  Sea  along  the  Yemen 
iitioral.  This  is  all  Ottoman  territory  to  the 
Pcrain  Gulf,  Even  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  though 
mtupied  bif  England,  apparently  never  tire  of 
prm'ing  their  loyalty  to  their  Sultan  and  Caliph. 
Thb  a  shown  by  the  money  contributed  by  them 
10  iht  fund  of  the  Tripslitan  and  Balkan  wars. 

\  strong  Ottoman  Empire,  through  the  domin- 
bAs  of  which  lies  the  highway  to  India,  is  a  con- 
linuous  menace  to  the  British  Empire  and  its 
Indian  domain,  not  to  mention  the  religious  in- 
iltiMicc  which  the  Caliph  is  able  to  exert  in  India 
in  lime  of  need.  The  mutiny  of  Lucknow  would 
neva  have  been  thoroughly  suppressed,  had  not 
Siiaa  Abdul-Medje  issued  a  tirman  to  the  Indi 
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n  powers  ruling  Mahommc- 

0201 1)«  caret  ul. 

CtaNM/a  "^^^  Japanese  Diet  was  suspended 
voH*      by    imperial    rescript    early    in 

tnnkiaa  pgbniary.  Premier  Katsiira  off- 
tred  his  resignation  and  those  of  the  recently 
fwrned  cabinet.  After  vainly  endea\'oring 
ii)  set  the  Marquis  SaionjI  to  assume  the 


premiership,  the  Emperor  persuaded  Baron 
Gombei  Yamamoto,  an  Annapolis  graduate, 
and  the  man  who  organized  the  victorious 
Japanese  navy  during  the  war  with  Russia, 
to  form  a  cabinet.  Baron  Yamamoto  is  a 
believer  in  a  strong  navy,  but  is  not  a  jingo. 
He  is  very  friendly  to  the  United  States.  In 
China,  just  before  the  Japanese  cabinet  crisis, 
a  presidential  election  was  being  heid.  Yuan 
Shih-kai,  provisional  President  since  the 
revolution,  was  elected  for  the  full  term  of 
four  years.  The  so-called  Six  Power  Syndi- 
cate loan  is  still  in  abeyance.  Meanwhile,  the 
Chinese  are  apparently  able  to  finance  their 
public  enterprises  from  their  own  resources. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  treat  the  financial  sit- 
uation in  China  more  in  detail  next  month. 
In  an  interesting  letter  received  from  an 
oflicial  in  one  of  the  Protestant  churches 
traveling  in  China,  we  find  the  following 
sentencesshowing  general  conditions  in  China: 

I  find  that  the  fri-shness  o[  the  republic  has 
worn  off  a  tittle  in  the  South.  The  people  are 
somewhat  discouraged  over  the  difficulty  of  the 
new  government  in  raising  money,  over  the  failure 
in  some  parts  of  the  Fukien  Province  to  suppress 
opium.  o\'cr  the  humiliation  of  China  by  Russia 
in  Mongolia  and  by  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria, 
and  over  the  efforts  of  some  British  merchants  to 
thrust  back  opium  upon  China.  L'pon  the  other 
hand  the  jicople  of  the  North  and  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  the  South  have  impressed  nie  as  busy, 
cheerful,  and,  upon  the  whole,  enthusiastic  over 
the  new  republic.  Certainly  the  Lord  has  been 
Kuod  to  the  Chinese  for  He  has  delivered  them  from 
tiood  and  famine  and  has  given  them  bountiful 
crops.  Bui^iness  everywhere  is  improving  and 
especially  arc  the  ciindilions  of  the  |>oor  people 
greatly  liettercd  liy  the  gm«i  tTO])sund  I  lie  resunip- 
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left  to  right.  ComnOssioncTH  B.  H.  Meyer.  James  S.  Harlan.  Jadson  C.  ClemenU,  Edsai  E.  a«rklchainniin|. 
y,  C.  C.  McChofd.  «nd  John  H.  Maible.  The  last  nKmH  was  appointed  by  President  Wiljon  to  t«kr  ll 
:am  by  the  elevation  of  Franklin  K.  Lane  10  the  csbinet,     Mr.  Marble  has  been  connected  with  the  Con 
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{Prom   February  /j  to  March  ij,  IQIJ) 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS  appropriation  bill,  with  an  amendment  authorizing 

February    13.— In   the   House,    the    Philippine  two  battleships:    the  Webb  liquor- trahsportatioii 

Independenec  bill  is  discussed.  bill  is  repassed  over  the  President's  veto,  by  voteof 

February   14.— The  House  adopts  the  Dipio-  H-'t  ?'"  "   ■  '."J'jt  "nH!^'?*^  ^"'".'^'"""'"r 

matic  and  Consular  appropriation  bill  (J3.764.-  wh'ch  investigated  the  alleged    money  trust,    sub- 

642);  during  debate  up^n  the  general  Pension  Wll,  ""»  "■aP'-'ty  and  minonty  reports, 

several     Democratic     raembera     charge     wanton  March    1.— In   the   Senate,   the  General   Defi- 

extravagance  in  appropriations.  ciency  appropriation  bill  is  passed.  .  .  .  The  Houk, 

February    15.-The   Senate    holds   services    in  by  vote  of  246  to  95.  passe^  the  Webb  liquor  bill 

memory  of  the  late  Vice-President  James  S.  Sher-  "^^  "^<^  ^^fl^'^l'  ^  veto  and  the  measure  becomes 

man,  attended  by  the  President  and  the  members  ^'=*i.**'^  Workmen  s  Compensation  measure  is 

of  the  cabinet,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  House  of  alop'M- 

Representatives,  and  the  diplomatic  corps.  March  4.— The  House  adopts  the  Sundry  Civil 

February    i/.-Thc    House   passes   the    Public  SPP^PJation  bill  over  the  Presidenfs  veto.  ... 

Buildings  bill  (i25.ooo,ooo)  atter^utforty  minutes  J^^  Sixty-second  Congress  comes  to  an  end   with 

of  debate  and  witliout  a  roll  call.  J.''^  j"^'?.'!  appropriation  bill  un passed  and  the 

^  ,               n     -I.,     ,.             L                r              n  Sundry   Civil   appropriation   btU   vetoed. 

February  18. — The  Senate,  by  vote  of  71  to  t8,  .,      i          tu    c       .       r    l    c-          l-  j  r- 

pa«ies  th7lmmigration  bill  over  the  President's  M"^'^''  S-The  Senate  of  the  Sixty-third  Con- 

leto.  ...  The    iTouse    adopts    the    Pension    bill  8"^^,  "><*'*  '"  ^P^'^'  f^.o"  ^°  ^^^^'^  ^^"^  ?P: 

(tiKooooooo)  pointmenta  of  President  Wilson;   the  personnel  of 

,.  .'       '             .^,     ,,          ,  -,                  ,     ,        .  the  cabinet  is  approved. 

hebruary  19. — The  House  fails  to  pass  the  Immi- 

gralion  bill  over  the  President's  veto.  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT— AMERICAN 

F.-liruary   jo.— The  Senate  adopts  the   DipIo-  February  13.— Twenty- nine  officials  of  the  Na- 

miiric  and  Consular  appropriation  bill.  ''"nal  Cash  Register  Company,  including  its  presi- 

,.  ,             ,,       i„  .u    c  _  ,      lU     c   _j      n:  11  dent,  are  convicted  of  conspiracy  under  the  Sher- 

Iibruary  2i.-ln  the  Senate,  the  Sundry  Civil  ^^^\„,i,j,^^t  law  in  thef^eral  court  at  Cincin- 

;.r,,r.,pr.al.on  bill  is  passed.  nati.  ...  The  New  Jersey  Senate  passes  the  seven 

l'1-l.niary  24.— The  Senate  passes  the  River  and  rorporai  ion -reform   bills  advocated   by  Go\'ernor 

Il.irl-n^  bill  and  the  UFollelte  measure  providing   Wilson The  Illinois  House  concurs  with  the 

f..r  the  physical  valuation  of  railroads  and  tele-  Senate   in   approving   the   federal   constitutional 

nr.iph  and  telephone  companies.  amendment  tor  the  direct  election  of  Senators 

l-.-bruary  25.— The  Senate  adopts  the  Pension  February  14.— President  Tafl  vetoes  the  ■'litcr- 

and  Indian  appropriation  bills.  acy   test"   immigration   bill Individuals  and 

l-'i'bruary  ZC. — In  the  Senate,  the  Post  Office  ap-  corporations   comprising    the    so-called    Bathtub 

fir'ipriation  bill,  the  Public  Buildings  bill,  and  the  Trust  arc  found  guilty  of  cons[uracy  under  the 

iiH-asure   creating    a    Department    of    Labor   are  Sherman  law  in  the  federal  court  at  [>etrtMt. 

iM— -.1 In  ihe  House,  the  Naval  appropriation  February  15.— Finesaggregating  tsi.oooareim- 

l.ill  (f13H.629.000)  IS  adopted,  providing  for  one  posed  upon  the  convictcdindividuals  and  corpora- 

rirsi-claH.s  l>aillcship,  lions  {„  the  Bathtub  Trust. 

February  27,— The  Senate  passes  the  Agricul-  February  17.— Prison  sentences  are  pronounced 

lural  appropnaiion  bill.  upon    twenty-eight     convicted    officials    of    the 

I            iruary   2S. — The  Senate  adopts  the   Naval  National  Cash  Register  Company,  at  Cincinnati. 
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Februarv' i8. — The  New  Jersey  Assembly  passes  March  14. — The  Nebraska  House  adopts  the 
Governor  Wilson's  seven  anti- trust  bills;  the  Sen-  Senate  resolution  approving  the  Constitutional 
ate  adopts  the  Workmen's  compensation  bill.  amendment  for  the  direct  election  of  Senators. 

February    19. — The   Oregon    Senate    passes   a       March  15. — Ex-Governor  John  Burke,  of  North 

woman-sunrage  resolution.  Dakota,  is  named  as  United  States  Treasurer.  .  .  . 

Februar>'  20.— The  Michigan  House  approves  a  The  modified  plan  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 

resolution  submitting  the  question  of  woman  suf-  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroad  systems  is 

frage  to  the  voters  at  a  special  election  in  April IS*^.^^**^!^"  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  California 

The  Ohio  Senate  adopts  the  House  resolution  rati-  Railroad  Commission  to  approve  it. 

Sn^f's^^tors!''^*  amendment  for  the  direct  clitics  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN 

February  21. — The  deadlock  in  the  West  Vir-  February  13. — The  British  House  of  Lords  re- 

ginia  legislature  is  broken  by  the  election  of  Judge  jects   the   Welsh    Disestablishment    bill.  .  .  .  The 

Nathan  Goff  (Rep.)  as  United  States  Senator.  battle  in  Mexico  City,  between  insurgents  and 

February  25.— President-elect  Wilson  sends  in  federal  troops,  is  resumed, 
his  resignation  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  to  take  F'cbruary    14. — Several    engagements    are    re- 
t-ffeci  on  March  I.  ported  in  which  victories  were  won  by  the  Bui- 
February  26.— The  Ohio  House  passes  the  Sen-  8^"an  and  Greek  forces  against  the  Turks. 
aie  workmen's  compensation   bill.  .  .  .  The   New  February  18, — The  troops  defending  President 
Jersey  Assembly  and  the  Arkansas  Senate  adopt  Madero  in  the  capital  at  Mexico  City  force  his 
« Oman-suffrage  amendments.  resignation  and  proclaim  Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta 
Fcbruar>'  28.— President  Taft  vetoes  the  Webb  provisional   president.  .  .  .  Raymond    Poincar^   is 
bfll  which  prohibits  the  shipment  of  liquor  into  installed  as  President  of  France. 
'*dr>'"  States.  February    19. — The    Mexican    Congress   elects 
March   I. -James  F.  Fielder,  president  of  the  ^^"^""^  ""^^^'^  provisional  president  of  the  re- 
Ne»-  Jersey  Senate,  becomes  (.ovcrnor  upon  the  R"'''.'^:     Gustavo    Madero,    brother   of    the   ex- 
rraignition  of  President-elect  Wilson.  Resident,  xs  put  to  death. 
^,,            r»'i         1-r^                  Lcj  February  21. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
March  4— President   Taft   vetoes  the  Sundry  ^^^  ^„  income-tax  measure  believed  to  be  ac- 
(  ml  appropriation  bill.  .  .  .  Woodrow  Wilson  and  pp,,»ah1<-  to  th«>  Senate 

Thomas  R.  Marshall  are  inaugurated  as  President  V-  ,                       r-        .          ««    1               i    «. 

and  Vice-President,   respectively,  of  the   United  ^  February    22.— Francisco    Madero    and    Pino 

States The    voters    of    Vermont    adopt  .an  Suarez.  the  deposed  President  and  \  ice- Presidem 

amendment  changing  the  date  of  the  State  election  ^^  Mexico,  are  shot  dead  in  Mexico  City     while 

from  September  to  November.  attempting  to  escape. 

March  5.-President  Wilson  sends  to  the  Senate  F^^r^ao'  26.-Frederico  Luna  Peralta  forms  a 

for  confirmation  the  names  of  the  ten  members  of  "^^  niinistry  m  Peru, 

his  cabinet   (for  names  of  these  officials  see  page  February  27.— The  French  government  intro- 

423) John  H.  Marble  (Dem.)  is  nominated  as  duces  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  bill  authorizing 

the  new  raeml^er  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  a  special  expenditure  of  $100,000,000,  within  dvc 

mission The    Democrats   of    the   Senate,    in  years,  for  national  defense. 

caucus,  choose  John  W.  Kern,  of  Indiana,  as  leader;  March  4. — Debate  upon  the  Franchise  bill  is  be- 

the  Democrats  of  the  House  vote  to  retain  Champ  gun  in  the  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 

Clark  as  Speaker  and  Oscar  VV.   CnderN\'ood  as  members  of  the  opposition  withdrawing  from  the 

chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  .  .  .  session. 

The  Michigan  Senate  adopts  the  House  resolution  March  5.— The  French  cabinet  approves  a  bill 

a-submitting    the    equal-suffrage    amendment    to  increasing  the  term  of  compulsory  military  service 

popular  vote;   the  Maine  House  rejects  the  Senate  from  two  to  three  years. 

woman-suffrage  bill.  j^^^^j^  6.— The  three-hundredth  anniversary  of 

March  7. — At  a  caucus  of  the  Democratic  mem-  the  Romanoff  d>'nasty  is  celebrated  throughout 

bers,  James  P.  Clarke,  of  Arkansas,  is  chosen  presi-  Russia. 

^nt  irotrm.  of  the  Senate.  .  .    The  legislatures  of  ^^^^^  7.— The  lower  house  of  the  Hungarian 

North  Dakota   Montana  and  Iowa  adopt  woman-  parliament  passes  a  measure  granting  the  franchise 

suffrage  amendments.  ^  ^^„y  ^,^^^„ 

March  io.--Charles  P.  Neill  is  appointed  Com-  j^^^ch  8.-Serious  encounters  are  reported  be- 
nmsioner  of  Labor  Statistics  by  President  Wilson;  ^^^^  ^^^^  Mexican  federal  troops  and  insurrection- 
Darnel  C.  Roper,  is  nominated  as  First  Assistant  jg^s  j^  Sonora  and  Coahuila. 
roatmaster-C^neral.  . 

March  l3.-John  Skelton  Williams,  the  Virginia  ^a^h  g-The  Spanish  elections  result   .n  a 

banker,  is  named  as  Assistant  Secrkary  of  the  majority  for  the  Lil)cral  party  over  all  others. 

Treasury.  March  10. — King  (George  opens  the  third  session 

March  13.— After  a  ten-weeks  deadlock  in  the  ^^^^^^  ^»"V»^^  Parliament  after  a  prorogation  of 

New    Hamoshire    legislature,    Henry    F.    Hollis  only  two  days. 

(Dem.)  is  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  .  .  .  March  12. — .Announcement  is  made  of  the  Brit- 

Presidcnt  Wilson  sends  to  the  Senate  the  names  ish  ministry's  plans  for  the  reform  of  the  House  of 

of   the    following    Assistant    Secretaries:     John  Lords,  including  the  al)olishment  of  the  hereditary 

Skelton  Williams  (Treasury),  Franklin  D.  Roose-  principle  and  the  veto  power.  ...  It  is  reported 

velt  (\av^'),  Beverly  D.  Galloway  (Agriculture),  that  Mexican  "constitutionalists,"  opjwscd  to  the 

and  Edwin    F.    Sweet    (Commerce).  .  .  .  Colonel  Huerta  regime,  have  seized  the  towns  of  Durango 

Rooeevelt  addresses  a  conference  of  Pennsylvania  and  Agua  Prieta.  .  .  .  Canberra  is  announced  as  the 

Progressives  at  Philadelphia.  name  of  the  project wl  capital  city  of  Australia. 
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March    13. — A   force   of    "Constitutionalists"    by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  blasting  charge  at 

occupies  the  Mexican  town  of  Nogales  on  the   Gijon,  Spain. 

Arizona  border  line.  February  28.— The  strike  of  garment  w<>rkers  in 

«^r*..«.n^,^..^^..T«,  B»«  A'l^v^wo  New  York  City  comes  to  an  end;  wage  increases 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  ^^  granted  and  the  question  of  hours  is  submitted 

February  13.— The  arbitration  treaty  between  to  arbitration, 
the  United  States  and  France  is  extended  for  a       March   3. — Nine   thousand  women  sufiFragists 

period  of  five  years.  participate  in  a  pageant  and  {>arade  in  Washington. 

February    15.— After   a   month's   fight   in   the  •  •  •  William  L.  Chambers  is  named  as  the  third 

courts.  Gen.  Cipriano  Castro,  the  exiled  former  arbitrator,  under  the  Erdman  act,  in  the  dispute 

President  of  Venezuela,  is  permitted  to  enter  the  between  the  Eastern  raib-oads  and  the  firemen. 
United  States.  March  5. — The  German  cruiser  Yorck  rams  and 

February  17. — President  Taft,  replying  to  a  note  sinks  the  torpedo  boat  destroyer  S  178  oflF   the 

from  the  Mexican  President,  states  that  no  meas-  island  of  Helgoland  in  the  North  Sea,  two  officers 

ures  have  been  taken  for  intervention  in  Mexico,  and  sixty-nine  men  being  drowned, 
but  gives  warning  that  conditions  there  should  be       March  6. — Fire  destroys  $7,000,000  worth  of 

promptly  improved.  property  in  the  business  section  of  Yokohama. 

February  23.— The  Rumanian  cabinet  accepts  ^arch  7.— An  explosion  of  340  tons  of  dynamite 
the  oflfer  of  the  powers  to  mediate  m  the  boundary  ^^  ^^e  British  steamship  Alum  Chine,  at  Baltimore, 
dispute  with  Bulgaria.  kjUs  more  than  thirty  persons  and  seriously  dam- 
February  26. — ^Senator  Emilio  Rabasa  is  named  ages  several  vessels, 
as  Mexican  ambassador  to  the  United  States  by  the  March  10.— The  arbitration  of  the  railroad  fire- 
Huerta  cabinet.  men's  strike  is  begun  at  New  York  City. 

March   i.—The  British  rejoinder  to  the  reply        j^arch  11.— A  new  aeroplane  height  record  of 

of  the  United  States  to  the  protest   against  the  j^  550  f^^^  j^  made  by  the  French  aviator  Perreyon 

Panama  Canal  act  is  made  public  at  Washington.  ^^^^  Paris. 

March  5.— Jhe  Turkish  fortress  of  Janina.  near  ^arch  12.— The  scout  cruiser  SaUm  concludes  a 

the  Oreek  border,  garnsoned  by  32,000  men,  capit-  series  of  remarkable  "wireless**  tests  with  the  sta- 

ulates  to  the  Greek  army.  tion  at  Arlington,  Md.,  extending  to  Gibraltar. 

March  1 1  .—President  Wilson  issues  a  statenrient  ^^^^^  13-14.— Tornadoes  and  electric  storms 

setting  forth  the  friendly  attitude  of  his  adminis-  j„  ^^^^  c^^^j,  ^^^  blizzards  in  the  West,  cause  the 

tration  toward  the  cause  of  good  government  in  the  ^^^^^  ^^  „^^^,     ,^           ^^  ^^^  tj,^  destruction 

Central  and  South  Amencan  republics  .     .  Aus-  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j||j^„  dollars- worth  of  property, 

tna  objects  to  Servian  troops  assisting  Montenegro  f    r      ^ 

in  the  siege  of  Scutari,  Turkey The  tension  be-  March  14.— Dr.  Simon  Flexner  announces  that 

tween  Russia  and  Austria,  which  had  existed  for  he  has  discovered  the  germ  of  infantile  paralysis, 

several  months,   is  relieved  by  the  exchange  of  March  15.— The  trial  of  forty-eight  men  and  one 

friendly  letters  between  the  Czar  and  the  Emperor,  woman,  under  martial  law,  is  begun  at  Paint  Creek 

March   13. — ^The  Cuban   President  vetoes  the  Junction.  W.  Va..  the  cases  growing  out  of  recent 

Amnesty  bill,  objected  to  by  the  United  States.  disturbances  in  the  strike  of  coal  miners. 

March  15. — The  Balkan  allies  oflfer  to  accept 

mediation   by  the   powers   upon   condition    that  OBITUARY 

Turkey  shall  cede  to  them  the  Egean  Islands  and  ^.^            T»-.iff^ 

all  of  its  European  territory  except  the  Gallipoli  February  13.— Sir  George  Reid,  High  Commis- 

pcninsula.  sioner  in  London  for  the  Australian  Commonwealth 

71.  .  .  .  Stephen  Sanford,  the  carpet  manufacturer 
OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  MONTH  and  former  Representative  from  New  York,  87 

February  14.— A  memorial  service  for  Captain  J^^^*^  F""^?'  ^,  pioneer  iron  and  steel  maufacturer. 

Scott  and  the  members  of  his  expedition  who  lost  9i.  •  •  - ^^^^^^     Major     the     novelist.     56.  .  .  . 

their  lives  near  the  South  PoleVis  held  in  the  Rudolph  Fransen,  formeriy  German  consul-general 

Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  attended  by  Kin§  George,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^''*^'  49- 

the  British  cabinet,  and  many  other  officials.  February     14. — Gen.    Stewart    L.    Woodford, 

February  15.— Announcement  is  made  at  New  United  States  minister  to  Spain  at  the  outbreak 

York  of  the  invention,  by  John  C^tt,  of  a  device  of    the    war,    77.  .  .  ..  Rear-Adm.    Mortimer    L. 

applying  the  principle  of  the  Morse  sounder  to  fe""?*"'  P'  ^-  N-  retired.  70.  .  .  .Justice  James 

submarine  cables,  replacing  the  written  line.  W.  Houghton,  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 

«,                ^^^T        uuij_*        fXT  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  56.  .  .  .  Judge  Ralph 

February   '^.-Dr    Joseph  H    Hertz,  of  New  wheeler,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Connecticut,  69. 

York,  IS  elected  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Jews  of  the  *^                              , 

British  Empire.  February  15.— Henry  W.  Palmer,  former  Rep- 
February  i8.-The  representatives  of  the  Eastern  resentative  from  Pennsylvania.  73. 

railroads  agree  to  arbitrate  the  demands  of  the  fire-  February  17. — Cincinnatus  H.  Miller,  known  as 

men  under  the  Erdman  act.  the  "poet  of  the  Sierras.'*  72  (see  page  479).  .  .  . 

February  22.— Ground  is  broken  by  President  Lord  Macnaghten.  regarded  as  the  most  eminent 

Taft   for  the   National   Indian   Memorial  at  Ft.  member  of  the  Bntish  bench.  83. 

Wadsworth,  N.  Y.  February  18. — Gen.  G.  W.  Custus  Lee.  eldest 

February  25.— Marcel  G.  Brindejonc  des  Mouli-  son  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  80.  .  .  .  George  Loub 

nais  flies  in  a  monoplane  from  Paris  to  London  Becke,  the  Australian  sailor-novelist.  65. 

(275  miles)  in  three  hours  and  five  minutes.  February   19.— William  F.  Apthorp.  for  many 

^"'^bruary  26. — More  than  100  persons  are  killed  years  musical  critic  of  the  Boston  Transcripi^  84. 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVENTS 


February  31. — Bishop  John  Joseph  Hogan,  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Western  Missouri, 
8^. .  .  .  The  Dowager  Empress  of  China.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Uilliam  Conrad  Wile,  widely  known  as  a  writer 
on  medical  subjects,  66. 

February  33.— William  Barnes,  Sr.,  New  York's 
first  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  8X.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Harry  Lan^ord  Wilson,  professor  of  Roman 
archzology  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  45. 

Februarv  24.— Paul  Thureau-Dangin,  the 
Fret»ch  historian,  76,  .  .  .  Prof  Henry  L.  Chap- 
man, the  oldest  member  of  the  Bowdoin  College 
faculty,  67.  .  .  .  Dr.  Benjamin  Eli  Smith,  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Century  Dictionary,  56, 

February  35. — Horatio  Nelson,  the  third  Earl 
Kelaon.  89.  .  .  .  Luis  Felipe  Carbo,  formerly 
Ecuadorean  minister  to  the  United  States,  55. 

February  26.— James  A.  Moffett,  vice-president 
erf  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  62. 
February  37.— Dr.  Philip  Hanson  Hiss,  Jr., 
an  eminent  authority  of  bacteriology,  i$.  .  .  . 
Sir  William  H.  White,  formerly  chief  constructor 
of  the  British  Navy.  68  .  .  .  Christopher  Hauei- 
Kn,  formerly  well  known  as  a  portrait  and  land- 
scape artist.  83, 

March  3. — Capt.  Orrin  R.  Smith,  designer  of 
the  Confederate  fla;.  86, 


THE  LATE  DR.  PHlLtP  HANSON  KISS.  PHOFtSSOR  Of 
BACTERIOIOCV  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OF   PHYSI- 
CIANS AND  SITKCEONS  OF  COLUUBU 
CNIVEJLSITV,    NEW    VOKK 
(Gnmt  uiterest  wu  shown  I«t  mtaith  in  Ihc  riptrime 
b  Sew  York  b™pital«  by  Di.  Fritdmino.  of  Germany,  w 
ha  OFw  icTum  for  Ihe  cure  of  tuberculoiis.     But  the  ne' 
carat  fulcd  to  nuke  the  pubhc  realize  that  there  died 
Niw  York,  at  the  end  of  February,  a  doctor,  still  in  his  you 
wbo«  iDdeffttisuble  labors  as  a  bactvfioloidst  ha^l  pvrfec' 
blmoA  infallible  renudiea  for  the  two  dread  diseases  of  pn< 
iDonia  aDd  ^r^ipeUs.     He  died  at  forty-tive.  a  hero  devoi 
lo  Kientifc;  re«™rdh  and  to  the  welfare  of  humanily. 
WH  a  cradoate  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  nod  ColumlHa  U 


March  5.— Oscar  Dana  Allen,  formerly  professor 
of  chemistry'  at  Vale,  77.  .  .  .  Joseph  Lyman,  the 
artist,  69. 

March  6. — Mrs.  Mary  Carver  Leiter,  prominent 
in  philanthropic  work,  69. 

March  7.^Emily  Pauline  Johnson,  an  Indian 
poetess.  .  .  .  Gen.  Joseph  B.  Heiskell,  of  Tennes- 
see, one  of  the  few  surviving  members  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress,  89. 

March  8.— Rear  Adm.  Joseph  G.  Eaton.  U,  S.  N.. 
retired.  66.  .  .  .  Alfred  Maurice  Picard,  once 
Minister  of  Marine  In  the  French  cabinet,  69.  .  .  . 
Louis  Saint'Gaudens,  the  sculptor,  59. 

March  10.— Hermann,  Prince  of  Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg.  80.  .  .  Harriet  Tubman  Davis, 
an  ex-slave  who  was  known  as  the  conductor  of 
the  "underground  railroad,"  98. 

March  ii.^Dr.  John  Shaw  Billings,  director 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  75.  .  .  .Viscount 
C;o<lrcy  C.  M.  Tredegar,  survivor  of  the  charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava,  83. 

March  13.— Ludwig  Delbrucck,  financial  ad- 
viser to  the  German  Kaiser.  .  .  .  Admiral  Sir 
Archibald  Lucius  Douglas,  formerly  Lord  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  71. 

March  14. — Dr.  Roland  G.  Curtin,  noted  physi. 
cian  and  writer  on  medical  topics,  74.  .  .  .  Thomas 
Krag,  the  Norwegian  novelist. 

March   15. — William  Hale  White,   the   English 


SOME  OF  THE  BEST  RECENT 
CARTOONS 


THE  DemocraUc  cart,  laden   with  tariff   session,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  grist  to 
schedules,  is  now  headed  for  the  Con-   ^  ground, 
gressional  mill.     President  Wilson  is  driving,  i 
with  his  boy  Bryan  ^tting  on  the  bags  be- 
hind.   The  "mill"  is  about  to  open  in  extra ' 


Prom  th*  Tribtm  (South  Bsnd,  I: 


SOME  OF  THE  BEST  RECENT  CARTOONS 


From  the  Jtnrv  Jourml  (Jefsty  Cily.  N.  J.) 


.DtMoewTic  Congress:    (To  Uncle  Saml  "Thii  ■Incomf  r.FNrrvE' 

TW  ni«i  wUi  be  «  w«in,  you  won't  n«d  the    Ptoleclion  ..  .,'„,..., 

tnmm.'-'  (No  "nng  '"  'he  Ut.ft  H-allcl  th.i  lime) 

From  the  CastlU-Timis  (PitHburah.  Pu.)  From  the  AdurlUrr  (MonlnunitTy.  Alabam; 
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Conditions  in  Mexico  have  recently  been   number  of  cartoonists  have  applied  to  the 
marked  with  such  rapid  reversals,  that  a   politics  of  that  country  the  appropriate  figure 
of  the  "  wheel  of  fortune." 


SOME  OF  THE  BEST  RECEXT  CASTOOXS 


When  0 
UKnvoluC 

ir  AaitricuiJ^loMua.  Uncle  Sim. 
ions  of  Laiin-Amehcan  countri«,  fc 

intervenes    in        If  he 
.r  the  purpose    manikir 

ol  pnvent 

ing  further  bloodshed  and  proMc 

tbaheii< 

liberty. 
Prom  La  Liuka  (Hav 

According  to  the  above  cartoon  from  an  whether  he  intervenes  or  decides  to  keep 

influential  Cuban  newspaper.  Uncle  Sam's  his  hands  off.     It  is  apparently  a  case  of 

attitude   toward   Latin-American   affairs  is  being   "damned   if   he   does,   and   damned 

bound  to  be  misconstrued  in  those  countries  If  he  doesn't." 


UNCLE  SAM  AND  THE  PANAMA  CANAL— A  GERMAN  VIEW 
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(The  gnJt  diicIosurM  in  New  York,  under  Districl  Attor- 
nf/  Whitman's  able  proi«uIion,  tn  grsduBlly  1™ding  higbn 
up  towird  those  in  control  of  the  ■"tystem") 
Fran  the  World  (New  York) 

The  police  situation  in  New  York  and 
Castro's  attempt  to  make  a  permanent  land- 
ing somewhere,  are  the  topics  treated  in  thb 
column.  The  cartoons  in  the  next  column 
refer  to  Mr.  Munsey's  plan  of  combining  the 
Progressives  and  Republicans,  to  the  mild 
weather  of  the  winter,  and  to  the  usual  spring 
floods  of  the  Ohio  River. 


m  the  SIOF  (Waihiniton,  D.  C.J 


PBESDENT  WILSON  AND  HIS  CABINET  IN  COUNQL 

(From  letl  to  right:  President  Witacm.  Mr.  McAdoo.  Mr.  MeReynold..  Mt.  Dlnicls,  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr.  Houston,  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mr.  Gamson.  Mr.  Rcdfield,  Mr.  Burleson.  Mr.  Lam) 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  CABINET 

I.  THE  CABINET'S  PLACE  IN  OUR  AMERICAN  SYSTEM 

■"  I 'HE  making  of  a  cabinet,  under  ordinary  longing  to  their  own  portfolios.   Under  our 

J-    circumstances,  is  the  most  important  system,  the  President  and  cabinet  have  by 

thing  a  President  of  the  United  States  has  to  no  means  as  much  direct  Influence  as  they 

do.    The  executive  branch  of  our  government  ought  to  have  upon  the  general  legislative 

has  significance  not  only  because  the  country  and  budgetary  alTairs  that  are  in  the  hands 

itself  is  colossal  in  its  extent,  population,  and  of  Congress.    And,  on  the  other  hand,  Con- 

diveise  interests,  but  also  because  under  our  gress  has  nothing  like  the  direct  and  immedi- 

system  the  President  and  his  department  ate  power  that  it  ought  to  have  to  inquire 

heads  exerdse  more  actual  power,  under  less  into  the  things  that  are  done  by  e,'(ecuti\e 

restraint,  than  do  men  in  executive  authority  officers, 

under  almost  any  Other  governmental  scheme      Woodrow  Wilson, — inaugurated  as  Presi- 

in    the    modern    world.    In    England    and  dent  of  the  United  States  on  March  4, — 

France,   ministers  are  so  immediately   ac-  more  than  any  other  student  of  the  working 

countable  to  parliamentary  bodies  that  their  of  constitutional  government  has  discussed 

acts  are  under  constant  scrutiny  and  control,  the  difficulties  that  grow  out  of  the  wide 

Not  only  are  European  cabinets  dependent  separation  of  the  executive  and  legislative 

upon  the  support  of  parliament  as  respects  branches  in  this  country.    WhUe  in  its  main 

their  general  policies,  but  individual  minis-  aspects  President  Wilson  must  take  the  sys- 

ters  are  subject  to  daily  and  sharp  interpel-  tern  as  he  finds  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 

lation  from  the  floor  as  to  particular  matters  his  intention  to  do  all  that  is  permissible  un- 

arising  in  the  administration  of  affairs  be-  der  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  to  estab- 
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lish  efficient  relationships  between  the  execu-  first    week  of   March — what   men  may  be 

tive    departments    and    the  two  houses  of  called  to  the  nine  posts  (now  increased  tj^ten 

Congress.  by  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Labor) 

which  carry  so  much  responsibility  and  in- 

COMPARED  WITH  BRITISH  SYSTEMS  volvc  the  excrcisc  of  such  vast  power.    This 

concern  about  the  cabinet  is  speculation  of 

Attention  has  been  called  by  the  news-  no  idle  sort;  for  it  deals  with  that  which 

papers  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  ten  members  concerns  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men,  and 

of  Mr.  Wilson's  cabinet  are  men  in  the  prime  with  public  matters  of  vast  moment, 

of  life,  the  average  age  being  about  fifty,  and  We  are  a  nation  possessing  a  far  greater 

not  one  of  the  ten  being   much  older  or  number  of  men  of  political  aspiration  than 

much  younger.     This  circumstance  is  to  be  any  other  country;  and  from  the  standpoint 

explained  in  large  part  by  the  conditions  of  men's  ambitions  the  selection  of  a  cabi- 

under  which  the  American  cabinet  is  selected,  net  is  intensely  interesting.    For  it   must 

The  Canadian  cabinet,  for  example,  is  made  up  be  remembered  that  a  multitude  of  other 

of  men  averaging  fully  ten  years  older  than  appointments  are  directly  or  indirectly  de- 

the  American.    But  in  Canada  the  cabinet  pendent  upon  the  choice  of  the  ten  depart- 

members  are  as  a  rule  prominent  public  men  ment  chiefs.     Every  State  has  its  quota  of 

who  have  grown  to  places  of  established  men  who  have  had  opportunity  to  serve  in 

leadership  in  their  respective  parties  in  the  elective  or  appointive  office,  in  such  a  way  as 

Houses  .of  Parliament.    The  Canadian  sys-  to  have  become  notable  among  their  neigh- 

tem  makes  this  method  of  appointment  of  bors  and  ambitious  for  higher  preferment, 

cabinet  officers  practically  necessary.  When    an    administration    at    Washington 

An  English  ministry  usually  contains  a  changes,  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  men 

number  of  men  of  advanced  years  and  great  who  might  be  regarded  as  possibly  available 

exp)erience,  together  with  some  men  who  are  for  cabinet  posts,  and  there  are  several  thou- 

quite  yoimg.    This  fact  again  is  not  difficult  sand  who  might  naturally  aspire  to  imp>ortant 

to  understand,  when  one  knows  something  of  positions  of  lesser  rank, 
the  British  system  of  government  and  poll- 

tics.  There  are  many  young  men  m  Gr^t  ^^^^^^  cabinets  restricted  to  well- 
Britam,  of  independent  means,  who  enter  known  leaders 
upon  a  Parliamentary  career  at  a  very  early  In  a  country  governed  like  England  or 
age.  They  have  opportunity  to  attach  them-  France,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  event  of  a  gen- 
selves  to  great  leaders  or  department  chiefs,  eral  election  resulting  in  a  change  of  parties, 
and  within  a  few  years  they  may  become  par-  a  new  prime  minister  would  constitute  his 
liamentary  Under  Secretaries,  thus  growing  ministerial  group  and  his  inner  cabinet  coun- 
in  familiarity  with  the  business  of  the  House  dl  out  of  a  body  of  fellow-partisans,  most  of 
of  Commons,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  whom  any  intelligent  person  could  easily 
work  of  an  executive  department  on  the  have  guessed  in  advance.  Obviously,  when 
other.  As  older  men  fall  out  of  line  through  a  Campbell-Bannerman  becomes  prime  min- 
death  or  retirement, — or,  perchance,  through  ister  he  goes  on  with  his  ministerial  associa- 
promotion  to  the  House  of  Lords, — these  ates;  and  when  an  Asquith  succeeds  a  Camp- 
young  men  of  promise  and  good  fortune  often  bell-Bannerman  there  is  no  cabinet  reorgani- 
become  full  cabinet  members  while  in  the  zation,  but  only  a  slight  shifting  of  portfolios 
thirties,  and  once  in  a  great  while  even  at  an  followed  by  some  gradual  changes.  And  if 
earlier  age.  the  Conservatives  should  come  into  power 

soon,  their  cabinet  would  contain  few  sur- 

american  cabinet  material  prises.    \\Tien  on  the  contrary,   Mr.    Mc- 

Kinley  succeeded  Mr.  Cleveland, — the  Re- 
in the  United  States,  however,  the  cabinet  publicans  having  been  out  of  power  for  four 
has  no  relationship  to  Congress,  its  mem-  years, — the  new  cabinet  contained  only  one 
bers  have  no  seats  in  either  house  and  no  man  (John  Sherman,  Secretary  of  State) 
voice  upon  the  floor,  and  the  President  of  whose  choice  could  have  been  predicted  for 
the  United  States  has  the  entire  range  of  reasons  of  party  leadership  and  continuity, 
his  fellow-citizens  from  whom  to  choose.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  rest  of  the  cabinet 
Thus  the  newspapers  and  the  public  find  a  were  in  any  manner  lacking  in  individual 
certain  mild  speculative  excitement  in  guess-  merit;  but  it  is  obvious  that  at  least  twenty 
ing — from  election  day,  in  the  first  week  of  groups  of  entirely  different  personnel, — 
November,  until  inauguration  day,  in  the  perhaps  forty  groups  or  even  a  himdred, — 
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could  have  been  chosen,  out  of  the  ranks  of       It  is  doubtless  in  many  ways  an  advantage 

■  the  Republican   party,   having   exactly  as  to  the  country  to  have  so  large  a  number  of 

much  general  and  particular  fitness  for  the  citizens  sufficiently  well  trained  in  public 

cabinet  as  the  group  that  was  actually  named,   matters  as  to  be  fit  for  seats  in  legislative 

bodies  or  for  tasks  of  public  administration. 
OUR  ARMY  OF  AMATEUR  STATESMEN  There  are  some  disadvantages,  on  the  other 

hand,  in  the  sudden  advancement  to  high 
This  may  be  interpreted  in  more  ways  than  posts  of  men  unfamiliar  with  the  technical 
one.  My  intention  is  to  have  it  point  to  two  and  routine  work  of  their  offices,  even  where 
facts:  First,  that  we  have  not  had,  in  either  they  have  some  knowledge  of  the  broader 
party  in  the  United  States,  in  our  time,  a  problems  concerned.  Upon  the  whole,  our 
small  body  of  leaders  from  whom  a  cabinet  is  Presidents  seem  to  have  been  able  to  make 
necessarily  selected;  and,  second,  and  even  good  practical  use  of  a  system  which  in  theory 
more  important,  the  fact  that  in  the  United  is  not  the  most  effective. 
States,  excqjt  for  a  relatively  small  number  Some  Presidents  have  inclined  towards  the 
of  individuals,  we  do  not  have  distinctively  more  natural  and  conservative  view  of  men 
public  men, — that  is  to  say,  men  whose  sole  who  believe  in  parties, — namely,  that  cabinet 
calling  is  that  of  statecraft.  We  have  a  large  seats  are  preferably  gi\-en  to  men  who  are 
number  of  capable  men,  who  are  ready  to  well  known  as  party  leaders  and  public  char- 
play  back  and  forth  between  public  office  and  acters,  in  addition  to  ha\'ing  undoubted  fitness 
private  business  or  professional  life.  When  for  the  headship  of  their  respective  depart- 
these  men  take  public  office  they  sometimes  ments.  Other  Presidents  have  sought  rather 
have  in  mind  the  temporary  use  of  such  office  to  bear  their  own  entire  constitutional  re- 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  private  emolument  sponsibility,  and  to  have  as  heads  of  the  de- 
and  career,  after  a  few  years  of  public  experi-  partments,  not  their  political  equals  and 
Bice  and  personal  advertising.  colleagues,  but  men  who  ^^'iU  be  loyal  and 
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efficient  subordinates.  Mr.  Cleveland's  first  at  full  liberty  to  act  as  he  thought  best.  It 
cabinet  was  made  up  more  largely  of  well-  is  plain  in  the  retrospect,  however,  that  his 
known  Democratic  statesmen  than  was  his  administration  would  have  been  a  much  hap- 
second,  pier  one  if  he  had  insisted  upon  keeping  at 

their  posts,  at  least  for  the  first  year  or  more, 

MR.  TAFT  CHOSE  PRIVATE  CITIZENS  those  loyal  and  efficient  men  whose  names 

have  just  been  mentioned. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  content  to  go  on  with  In  view  of  his  decision  to  appoint  new  men, 

Mr.   McKinley's   cabinet,   making   changes  he  might  have  adopted  the  Uieory  of  a  cabi- 

only  as  vacancies  happened  to  occur  one  by  net  of  prominent  statesmen  or  well-known 

one;    He  named  individual  men  of  efficiency  party  leaders.     But  with  one  or  two  excep- 

for  def)artmental  work,  rather  than  recog-  tions  he  disregarded  this  view  of  the  cabinet, 

nized  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  or  of  Thus  he  made  up  a  cabinet  composed  of 

American  public  opinion.     Mr.  Taft,  who  excellent  private  gentlemen,  only  one  or  two 

had  never  been  a  party  leader,  but  who  had  of   whom  had  been    known  as  prominent 

become  a  very  influential  member  of  the  members  of  a  party  in  which  he  himsdf 

Roosevelt  cabinet,  was  naturally  expected  to  had  never  had  a  recognized  position  pre- 

continue  his  association  with  his  own  cabi-  vious  to  his  nomination  in  1908.    He  had, 

net  group.    He  had  been  in  especially  cordial  indeed,  attained   eminence  as  a  judge,  as 

association  with  such  fellow-members  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines,  and  as 

cabinet  as  Elihu  Root,  Luke  Wright,  Garfield,  Secretary  of  War.    But  he  had  never  been 

Meyer,  Straus,  and  Wilson.     It  was  supposed  a  factor  either  in  the  local  or  national  work 

that  all  these  men  would  retain  their  portfolios,  of  the  Republican  party.    His  party  had,  in 

at  least  for  a  time.     Mr.  Taft  finally  decided,  the  great  mass  of  its  adherents,  moved  for- 

however,  to  retain  none  of  them.     Intense  ward  along  distinct  lines  of  aspiration  and 

pressure  on  behalf  of  Secretaries  Wilson  and  conviction.    He  would  have  been  saved  from 

Meyer  resulted  in  their  retention,  Mr.  Meyer  many  errors  by  a  cabinet  in  dose  touch  and 

being  transferred  from  the  Post-Office  to  the  sympathy  with  this  overwhelming  majority 

Navy  Department.     Mr.  Taft  was,  indeed,  of  the  members  of  his  own  party. 


II.     PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  THEORY  OF  THE  CABINET 

It  would  not  be  fitting  to  quote  the  theo-  ent  theoi;Jes.    Take,  for  instance,  the  follow- 

retical  views  of  President  Wilson,  written  ing  remarks,  apropos,  not  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 

many  years  ago,  on  the  selection  of  a  cabinet,  first  cabinet,  but  of  his  second,  appointed 

if  they  seemed  in  any  way  out  of  harmony  in  March,  1893: 
with  his  opinions  or  his  actions,  now  that  he 

has  become  responsible.     He  is  not  under  the  ,   ^?^^'^^^.'  Cleveland,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been 

11     .    ri.     5      .     .       .  1     u'         4^1.   J     habitual  With  our  Presidents  to  regard  the  cabinet 

smaUest  obhgation  to  try  to  make  his  methods  ^s  a  council  of  party  leaders.     Mn  Arthur,  for  ex- 

m  the  conduct  of  the  Presidential  oflace  ap-  ample,  unquestionably  averted  premature  party 

pear  to  be  consistent  with  views  expressed  in  calamity  by  putting  aside  his  personal  prefer- 

books  or  articles  written  twenty  years  ago  or  ?"ces  in  the  choice  of  his  cabinet  and  broadening 

T>   ^  .  i_  u  •  •  ?     •  Its  membership  much  beyond  the  ranks  of  the  stal- 

more.     But  there  can  be  no  mipropnety  m  ^^^  wing,  to  which  he  himself  belonged.    Other 

quotmg  from  his  wntmgs,  if  certam  thmgs  Presidents  have  followed  a  like  course  of  concilia- 

that  he  had  formerly  said  seem  strong  and  tion  and  cooperation.    Only  men  like  Jackson  have 

wise  just  now,  and  seem  also  to  be  in  har-  hitherto  put  their  personal  preference  foremost  in 

mony  with  his  o^u■^e  of  action  last  month  X^^XaLarTn^hTs'^^I^^^^^^^^^ 

upon  assuming  the  Presidential  ofiice.  has  combined  the  two  methods  in  a  way  which 

Just  twenty  years  ago,  at  the  request  of  may  turn  out  to  have  been  significant  of  the  fu- 

the  editor  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  Mr.  ture  course  of  the  Government  under  him.  .  .   . 

Wilson  wrote  for  this  magazine  an  extended      A.^  /'  't^t  ""^  !trnn^  ^n7r?;t, w'  ^r^nl^ 
,    ^  ,        t    ^g       i-.i       1       i»  1  •  rrK\       ministration  is  so  strong  and  so  truly  representa- 

sketch    of    Mr.    Cleveland  S   cabmet.     The  ^jve  in  one  or  two  departments.    What  will  Mr. 

article  was  much  more  than  a  series  of  para-  Cleveland  do  with  his  cabinet?  for  nothing  can 

graphs  upon  the  men  selected  for  the  cabinet  be  clearer  than  that  he  purposes  to  do  something, 

posts;  it  was  a  noteworthy  discussion  of  the  WiU  ZlHT^ri^Lir^'x^A^^i 

function  of  the  cabmet  in  our  Amencan  sys-  revising  the  tariff  laws,  reforming  the  coinage, 

tern.     It  sets  forth  and  reviews  the  two  diflFer-  extending  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  law, 
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as  Mr.  Whitney  did  in  developinf^  the  navy?  \a  This  is  the  view  which  Mr.  Cleveland  himseir 
this  a  legislative  aa  well  as  an  administrative  cabi-  apparently  takes — not  arrogantly,  but  with  a 
Dct?  Is  it  a  cabinet  with  purposes  as  well  as  with  gra\'e  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  manner  in 
capabilities?  If  so,  how  does  Mr.  Cleveland  stand  which  the  executive  bu^ness  of  the  country  is  to 
for  strength  in  such  courses,  with  a  cabinet  con-  be  carried  on.  It  may  be  called  the  literally  con- 
stituted as  this  on;  is,  not  as  a  party  counsel  but  stitutional  view  of  the  cabinet.  The  constitution 
rather  as  a  body  of  personal  counsellors?  Is  it  vests  the  executive  power  of  the  government  in  the 
strong  enough  for  leadership,  or  is  Mr.  Cleveland  President  in  perfectly  plain  terms.  It  takes  it  for 
nlying  entirely  on  his  own  strength  to  carry  his  granted  in  an  occa^onal  phrase  that  there  will  be 
purposes  to  successful  completion?  ''heads  of  departments,"  and  it  authorizes  Con- 
Probably  he  is  depending  upon  himself,  taking  gress  to  place  the  appoinlmenl  of  the  minor  officers 
his  cue  from  the  country,  which  undoubtedly  dc-  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of  such  principal 
pends  upon  him  to  exercise  an  active  guidance  in  officials.  But  it  offers  no  hint  that  they  are  to  be 
affairs  for  the  next  four  years.  If  so,  it  is  a  line  nrorc  than  heads  of  departments;  they  receive  no 
display  of  courage  and  resolution.  It  commits  cucfromit  tospeakasif  they  had  legalsharein  the 
the  country,  it  must  be  said,  in  a  hazardous  degree  exercise  of  executive  power.  Statute,  indeed,  may 
to  the  understanding  and  capacity  of  a  single  man;  pve  them  a  certain  degree  of  independence  of  the 
but  it  will,  at  any  rate,  make  capital  test  of  our  President.  The  statute  which  erected  the  Treas- 
idea  that  the  President,  constitutionally  viewed,  ury  Department,  for  example,  gave  Andrew  Jack- 
constitutestheexecutlvedepartment  of  the  govern-  son  no  little  trouble  because  it  rendered  it  neces- 
meni;  that  he  is  not  simply  the  directing  head,  but  sary  for  him  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Secretary 
the  efficient  embodiment  of  the  administrative  (o  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposits  of  the  govem- 
function.  ment  from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He 
had  to  make  two  removals  before  he  found  a  pliant 
CABINET  AND  CONSTITUTION  Secretary.  But  such  statutes  must  be  acknowl- 
edged to  stram  the  tenor  of  the  Constitution,  The 
.  ■  L  President  may  make  what  selections  he  will  in  pro- 
After  some  allusion  to  the  surpnses  in  the  viding  the  administrative  departments  with  their 
Cleveland  cabinet, — such  as  that  of  Mr.  chief  officers,  and  keep  indisputably  within  his  lit- 
Gresham  for  Secretary  of  State,— our  dis-  cral  constitutional  powers.  The  Senate  must,  in- 
tinguished  author  proceeds  in  the  foLowing  i^,;i^^t^,2^^X'^^''::l^^^\:i^r.!^ 
vein  to  discuss  the  accepted  view  that  the  to  assist  or  dictate  to  the  President  in  his  choice  of 
cabinet  is,  after  all,  the  President's  own  affair:  cabinet  officials,  but  merely  as  a  check  upon  the 
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nomination  of  men  touched  in  some  degree  by  scan-  Is  it  the  President's  cabinet,  or  are  the  heads  of  the 
dal  or  known  in  some  way  to  have  shown  gross  in-  executive  departments  meant  by  the  spirit  of  our 
competency  for  assuming  public  trusts.  No  man  national  institutions  to  be  real  party  colleagues  of 
who  has  followed  Mr.  Cleveland's  career  ought  to  the  President,  in  council,  chosen  by  him,  indeed, 
have  the  slightest  disposition  to  curtail  his  free-  but  from  among  men  of  accredited  political  capac- 
dom  of  choice,  or  can  have  sufficient  reason  for  ity ,  not  from  among  the  general  body  of  the  citizen- 
distrusting  his  judgment  of  men,  and  his  strength  ship  of  the  country?  It  is  a  question  fundamental 
to  bear  the  whole  executive  responsibility  of  the  to  our  whole  political  development,  and  it  is  tw  no 
government.  means  to  be  answered  from  out  the  text  of  the  Con- 
stitution simply.  That  Constitution  is  a  vehicle  of 
THE  "  HISTORICAL  METHOD  "  PREFERRED  BY  life.    Its  chief  virtue  is,  that  it  is  not  too  rigidly  con- 

■yyjLgQj^j  ceived.     It  leaves  our  life  free  to  take  its  own 

courses  of  well  considered  custom,  its  own  chosen 

As  respects  the  risks  involved  in  the  one  turns  of  development.     Presidents  who  are  them- 

view  or  the  other  of  a  President's  relation  to  ^^^^«  ^^  ^he  stuff  out  of  which  real  party  leaders 

i_.         ,  .     ^    -HT      \\T'^       )        4.'  1       a     J  ^-re   made — men   like  Jackson  and   Lmcoln    ana 

his  cabinet,  Mr.  Wilson  s  arUcle  affords  us  Cleveland— will  of  course  dominate  their  cabinets, 

these  further  observations:  no  matter  what  the  principle  of  appointment;  but 

.1         J      •                        L         •  i_  headstrong  men  like  Andrew  Johnson  will  rule  only 

But  no  president  dominates  more  than  ei^ht  to  ruin;  will  goad  parties  into  extreme  and  UlKX>n- 
years  of  our  nationa  life.  Whatever  his  mdivid-  sidered  courses  by  the  sheer  exasperations  of  their 
ual  talents,  he  is  only  one  in  a  long  line  of  chief  obstinacy;  and  men  who  are  not  by  natural  con- 
magistrates.  He  does  not  make  his  own  adminis-  stitution  equipped  for  leadership  will  only  make 
tration  merely;  he  gives  a  precedent  to  his  sue-  the  more  conspicuous,  it  may  be  the  more  disas- 
cessors,  who  may  not  have  like  ability  and  discre-  trous,  failures  by  seeking,  in  the  choice  of  their 
tion.  He  contributes  an  example  to  the  general  advisers,  to  play  a  r61e  beyond  their  talents.  Our 
development;  he  determines  a  section  of  the  gen-  party  leaders  we  can  choose  slowly,  by  the  con- 
eral  institutional  growth  of  the  country.  He  is  servative  processes  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in 
responsible,  not  only  to  the  Constitution,  which.  Congress,  by  the  exacting  tests  of  command  over 
besides  being  a  legal  document,  IS  also  a  vehicle  of  public  opinion.  Our  Presidents,  experience  has 
life,  but  also  to  the  general  sense  of  the  country  re-  taught  us,  we  must  often  choose  hastily,  by  the 
garding  its  institutions.  We  possess  the  right  not  unpremeditated  compromises  or  the  sudden  im- 
merely,  but  must  feel  the  duty  also,  of  fnend  y  pulses  of  huge  popular  conventions, 
criticism.  We  must  take  care  to  know  very  clearly 
what  sort  of  a  development  we  are  having.  , 

What  kind  of  a  government  are  we  to  have?  A  PRESIDENT  S  CONNECTION  WITH  HIS  PARTY 

Are  we  to  have  a  purely  administrative  cabinet, 

and  individual  choice  of  policy  by  the  President;  To  show  with  what  remarkable  prescience 
or  are  we  to  have  responsible  party  government,  ^  ^y  h  j  grasped  executive  situations 
parties  being  made  responsible  not  only  for  the  ^,^  i.»  i^'i  vn  ^  ^ 
ch'oice  they  make  of  Presidents,  but  ali  for  the  that  are  now  his  own  pracUcal  problems,  let 
character  and  motives  of  the  men  they  bring  for-  US  make  another  quotation  following  directly 
ward  to  give  them  counsel?  The  choice  between  after  the  paragraph  just  cited  above: 
these  two  methods  is  a  fundamental  one  in  the  con- 
stitution of  government.  Either  system  would  be  It  is  impossible,  moreover,  that  the  President 
constitutional  under  the  existing  provisions  of  our  should  really  decide  all  the  issues  of  choice  which 
fundamental  law;  the  former  literally  constitu-  come  to  the  several  executive  departments.  There 
tional,  the  latter  within  the  permissions  of  the  Con-  are  only  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day  for  him,  as 
stitution.  The  practice  of  our  Presidents,  too,  for  other  men,  and  some  of  these  he  must,  I  sup- 
whenever  at  least  they  have  not  been  mere  mili-  pose,  devote  to  sleep.  The  departments  are  not 
tary  chiefs,  like  Jackson  and  Grant,  with  imperative  executive  bureaus  merely;  their  chief  officers  arc 
preferences  of  their  own,  has  been  in  the  direction  much  more  than  a  superior  sort  of  secretaries  to  the 
of  the  latter  system,  until  Mr.  Cleveland,  a  man  President.  Their  functions  are  political,  outside 
as  truly  taken  from  outside  the  regular  lines  of  the  cabinet  as  well  as  within  it.  ^  They  must  de- 
civil  promotion  as  either  Grant  or  Jackson.  He  cide  many  (questions  which  bear  directly  upon  the 
has  broken  more  than  most  Presidents  with  what  I  general  policy  of  the  administration,  as  well  as 
may  call  the  historical  method  of  appointment,  innumerable  questions  of  routine  detail,  and  must 
That  method  has  uncjuestionably  regarded  the  decide  them  independently  of  their  colleagues  and 
cabinet  asa  party  council.  the  President.     It  is  only  concerning  the  largest, 

broadest,  most  general  matters  of  policy  that  they 

Mr.  mson  saw  clearly  enough  that  a  Pres-  rthrwUh^'o/lTr^^dlm.'  m'^rS^n^t 

ident  might,  m  the  very  process  of  selectmg  a  thus  inevitably  put,  as  it  were,  into  the  hands  of  a 

cabinet,  needlessly  detach  himself  from  sym-  sort  of  commission,  of  which  the  President  is  only 

pathetic  contact  and  relationship  with  the  the  directing  head. 

great  mass  of  his  party.    That  thought  is  ,   ^^«^  ^"^7  ^'  ^HJ-  ^?^'":"^*!ifA,!:^J^!S^J\L^ 

'^i     .     1,                     J    •  ^i_      f  11      •  It  or  not,  the  President  IS  necessarily  a  party  leader, 

admirably  expressed  in  the  foUowmg  para-  ^^  ^j^^^  ^^ere  ought  to  be  some  regu&r,  open,  re- 
graph,  from  this  article  of  exactly  twenty  sponsible  connection  established  between  him  and 
years  ago:  his  party.     He  is  not  always,  as  we  know,  a  real 

leader  before  he  is  chosen  to  his  great  office  of 

^♦^  is  not  often  enough  noted  that  we  have  really  leadership.     It  has  several  times  happened  that 

-  answered   for  ourselves  clearly  and   with  he    was   not    even    personally    acauamted    with 

e  purpose  the  question,  What  15  the  Cabinet?  the   men   by  whom  the  policy  of    his  party  had 
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been  habitually  determined  before  he  was  discov-  embodies  views  that  five  added  presidential 

er^y  apopular  convention     Once  and  again  terms  have  only  served  to  enforce  and  confirm: 

a  President  has  come  to  Washmgton  ignorant  both  -^ 

of  men  and  measures.     How  is  he  to  make  the  ac-  j           .     f urthpr    It  i^  np^*^^arv  that  the  m^m 

quaiBtance  of  hb  party;  how  are  they  to  learn  his  .    J/^f  fj^P  ^^^l'  should^^^^               ^rt v 

character  and  mtentions?    He  must  somehow  get  ^l^f^   ^^.  odv  b^u^  th^ 

the  confidence  of  the  men  in  whom  the  party  habit-  *^^^^®»  ^^l  ^^^y  Deca^sf  tne  ^resident  s  aay  is  as 

,7^K,  ^^Tr.«fii.»«^  «^^^^  short  as  other  men's,  and  many  important  and  far- 

^^h?^^t^ndnt^^^  Z^?J^'l^}lfT.:Z  reaching  decisions  of  policy  must  be  left  to  them. 

else  he  must  consent  to  be  quite  impotent  during  *    .     .  *  becau««^  th«*  literallv  ron<?tif ntional  no^i- 

^S'S  oT'"^'*'"'  **"*  *'"  *""'  ™"*'""  °'  ^O"  orthfp"e?idlnl  aTall'^aS™'^^^ 

^^^                      *  self-sufficient  part  of  the  government,  is  a  practi- 
cally impossible  position.     No  government  can  be 

CLOSE  COOPERATION  WITH  CONGRESS  administered   with   the  highest   efficiency   unless 

there  be  close  cooperation  and  an  intimate  mutual 

Woodrow  Wilson  is  now  fairly  entered  upon  understanding  between  its  administration  and  its 

•  .^  P  exi  t»'j-ltti_  legislature.  The  real  and  conclusive  test  of  ex- 
his  term  of  office  as  President.     He  has  sur-  cellency  for  all  laws  is  their  workability,  and  no 

rounded  hmiself  with  his  group  of  cabinet  legislature  can  intelligently  apply  that  test  un- 
advisers.  Has  he  in  practice  adopted  the  less  it  be  in  constant  correspondence  with  the 
view  that  he  had  always  held  in  theory?  administrative  branch  of  the  government.  Legis- 
rrrt  u  J  u^  ^  *u  ^  --4.U  e  lative  proposals,  too,  are  usually  more  apt  to 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  strength  of  be  well  considered,  feasible,  business-like,  when 
his  conviction  upon  this  subject.  The  very  they  come  from  the  administration,  which  is 
next  {paragraph  in  the  article  of  twenty  years  immediately  in  the  presence  of  the  practical  con- 
ago  not  only  emphasizes  the  point  of  view,  but  ,^^^*^"s  under  which  they  must  be^rried  out,  in 

*  *V ,  1  •  Vli-  r  -^  T  1  the  presence,  too,  of  the  practical  difficulties  which 
further  explains  the  reasons  for  it.  Let  us,  create  the  need  for  such  legislation,  than  when  it 
then,  quote  this  additional  paragraph  before  comes  from  committees  of  the  Houses  themselves, 
assuming  even  tentatively  to  answer  the  ques-  committees  which  cannot  cooperate  for  the  con- 
Uons   regarding  our  new   President's   own  ^^^/i''^^??''^??''^^^^^^^  1^,1^7:^ 

,.         ^1            \^*     4.  ^    i.v.            ^'i^^T^  sobered  by  the  knowledge  that  they  Will  be  obliged 

Choices  when  subject  to  the  practical  test.  Let  ^o  find  practical  ways  of  putting  their  schemes  into 

this  striking  passage  be  read  with  care,  for  it  actual  execution. 

HI.    LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

It  is  to  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  tagonisms  among  those  who  have  a  recognized 
kept  consistently  in  mind  the  necessity  of  place  in  the  Democratic  party;  but  he  has 
closer  cooperation  between  the  executive  seen  clearly  that  his  administration  must  be 
and  legislative  departments,  and  something  harmoniously  progressive,  and  that  no  mem- 
should  be  said  upon  that  topic.  Meanwhile,  ber  of  his  cabinet,  therefore,  must  be  out  of 
however,  we  may  take  a  glimpse  at  the  cabi-  sympathy  with  the  President's  own  convic- 
net  itself,  as  now  constituted,  from  the  tions  and  those  of  nine-tenths  of  the  intelli- 
standpoint  of  its  capacity  for  party  guidance  gent  people  of  the  country.  There  is 
and  general  public  leadership.  The  more  plenty  of  room  for  differences  about  details 
carefully  Mr.  Wilson's  selections  are  studied,  and  specific  matters,  but  not  about  funda- 
we  believe  it  reasonable  to  say,  the  more  mental  things. 

strongly  will  his  new  cabinet  commend  itself  It  is  fair  to  suppose,  then,  that  Mr.  Wilson 

as  exemplifying  his  long-expressed  theories,  desired  to  select  a  cabinet  of  men  belonging 

Leadership  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  to  the  Democratic  party,  fully  in  sympathy 
the  coimtry's  needs  and  states  of  mind.  Our  with  the  progressive  masses  of  that  party, 
citizens  are  not  in  a  clearly  partisan  mood,  and  publicly  known  by  fit  and  unmistakable 
but  they  are  impelled  by  certain  strong  tests  to  be  men  of  such  purpose,  as  also  of 
tendencies, — summed  up  best,  perhaps,  by  capacity  for  official  business, 
the  word  "progressive."  The  people  have  Thus  it  was  his  desire  to  have  a  cabinet 
lost  faith  in  mere  party  names,  and  still  more  that  would  unite  him  more  closely  with  the 
have  they  lost  confidence  in  party  machines,  country  as  a  whole,  that  would  enable  him  to 
They  are,  however,  imder  the  sway  of  earnest  work  more  directly  and  efficiently  with  Con- 
convictions,  and  demand  that  leadership  be  gress,  and  that  would  also  share  with  him, 
in  sympathy  with  new  ideals  of  democracy  on  the  principle  of  good  team-work,  the  re- 
and  human  progress.  Mr.  Wilson  recognized  sponsibilities  for  the  varied  duties  of  the 
this  sentiment,  and  his  candidacy  last  year  executive.  In  solving  this  problem,  he  was, 
was  progressive  in  the  most  unequivocal  sense,  obviously,  obliged  to  take  the  concrete  situ- 

He  has  shown  no  desire  to  perpetuate  an-  ation  as  he  found  it. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  COX  REDRELD,  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

BRYAN  A  CONSISTENT  CHOICE  shouId  be  made  up  altogether  of  the  party's 
most  conspicuous  leaders.    The  President's 

It  was  not,  therefore,  a  mere  compromise  view  undoubtedly  comprehends  the  working 
with  expediency,  or  a  recognition  of  services  government  as  a  whole.  That  is  to  say,  he 
rendered  in  the  Baltimore  convention,  that  expects  to  have  his  cabinet  functioning  io 
led  to  the  selection  of  the  Hon.  William  reasonably  close  association  and  harmony 
Jennings  Bryan  for  the  first  fxjst  in  the  cabi-  with  the  foremost  men  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
net.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Bryan  was  in  gress,  for  the  sake  of  results  to  be  attained, 
accordance  with  those  principles  which  Mr.  It  happens  that  Mr.  Underwood,  as  chairman 
Wilson  had  always  laid  down.  Mr.  Bryan  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  floor 
had  himself  been  nominated  by  his  party  leader  of  the  House,  is  in  a  position  to  co- 
three  times,  and  he  had  been  a  dominating  operate  more  effectively,  for  purposes  of  leg- 
figure  in  its  last  convention.  There  was  even  j^ation,  with  the  new  Democratic  adminis- 
greater  reason  for  the  selection  of  Mr.  Bryan  tration  than  if  he  had  gone  into  the  cabinet. 
by  Mr.  Wilson  than  for  Mr.  Harrison's  selec-  Mr.  Champ  Clark,  who  was  also  a  progressive 
tion  of  Mr.  Blaine  as  Secretary  of  State,  or  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  is  in  the  power- 
Mr.  McKinley's  selection  of  John  Sherman,  ful  position  of  Speaker  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Mr.  Bryan  is,  first,  the  foremost  political  Marshall  of  Indiana,  also  a  candidate  before 
leader  of  the  Democratic  masses;  second,  the  Baltimore  convention,  is  now  Vice- 
he  has  long  been  the  champion  and  leader  President;  and  Mr.  Wilson  has  per- 
of  his  party's  progressive  tendencies;  mltted  the  country  to  know  that  he  re- 
third,  he  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  gards  Mr.  Marshall  as  a  part  of  the 
aims  of  his  present  chief;  fourth,  he  has  President's  body  of  dose  and  responsible 
had    continuous    and     unbroken     relation-  advisers. 

ships  with  many  of  the  Democratic  leaders  In  the  Senate,  moreover,  by  virtue  of  a 
who  are  now  dominant  in  both  houses  of  graceful  and  agreeable  readjustment,  the  pro- 
Congress,  gressive  wing  of  the  Democracy  is  in  control. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  carrying-out  of  Senator  Kern  of  Indiana,  has  become  the  floor 

Mr.  Wilson's  theory  of  the  cabinet  that  it  leader,  and  he,  it  will  be  remembered,  ran  for 
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the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  to  the  country  upon  Mr.  Taft's  veto  of  the 
Bryan  in  1908.  Senator  Kern  remains  in  inti-  Underwood  bills.  The  country  had  over- 
mate  political  and  personal  relations  with  Mr.  whelmingly  defeated  Mr.  Taft,  and  it  was 
Bryan,  and  is  a  loyal  supporter  of  President  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  general  scheme 
Wilson.  Senator  O'Gorman,  the  Democratic  of  tariff  revision,  twice  endorsed  by  Congress, 
lea<ter  representing  the  State  of  New  York,  had  been  thoroughly  accepted  and  ratified  by 
is  a  member  of  the  new  committee  that  formu-  the  country, 
lates  the  programs  of  the  Senate,  and  also  one 

of  President  Wilson's  closest  political  coun-  three  typical  congressmen  in  cabinet 
sdors.    Senator   Clarke  of  Arkansas,   who 

has  been  regarded  as  a  leader  of  the  conserva-  Under  these  drcifmstances  President  Wil- 

tive  wing,  has  been  accorded  the  position  of  son's  duty  was  dear.    It  was  for  him  to  call 

president  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  which  makes  a  special  session  of  Congress  soon  after  his 

for  working  harmony  while  it  in  no  manner  inauguration,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the 

weakens   the  position   of  the  progressives,  tariff  along  the  general  lines  that  the  leaders 

Mr.  Wilson  made  haste  to  show  that  it  would  in  Congress  had  worked  out  during  the  pre- 

be  his  policy  to  consult  as  frequently  as  possi-  vious  two  years.    It  was  not  necessary  to 

ble  with  the  recognized  Democratic  leaders  put  in  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 

of  both  houses  of  Congress,  in  order  that  there  ury  a  man  conspicuously  identified  with  the 

might  be  unity  and  eflSciency  in  adopting  Congressional  discussion  of  the  tariff  question, 

policies  and  in  carrying  them  out.  as  had  seemed  desirable  in  President  Cleve- 
land's time. 

tariff  policy  already  endorsed  Furthermore,  the  tariff  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  question  of  commerce,  quite  as 

Now,  it  is  manifest  that  it  would  not  have  much  as  one  of  fiscal  policy;  and  in  placing 
been  very  feasible  to  take  from  the  House  or  Mr.  Redfield  at  the  head  of  the  Department 
from  the  Senate  the  chief  party  leaders  who  of  Commerce  the  President  has  chosen  a  man 
are  now  responsible  for  the  legislative  half  of  who  has  become  a  recognized  authority  upon 
the  public  business.  If  the  Democrats  had  the  policy  and  the  practical  working  of  our 
not  already  formulated  their  tariff  policy,  it  tariff  system.  Mr.  Redfield  is  one  of  three 
might,  indeed,  have  seemed  necessary  to  virile  and  notable  members  of  the  last  Demo- 
President  Wilson  to  secure  for  the  position  cratic  Congress  to  pass  directly,  on  March  4, 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  some  great  Con-  from  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
gressional  leader  who  had  been  most  conspic-  headship  of  executive  departments.  These 
uously  identified  with  the  Democratic  demand  three  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  by 
for  tariff  reform.  But  Mr.  Taft's  mistake  in  recent  experience  both  the  men  and  the 
calling  the  special  session  of  191 1  to  pass  his  methods  of  the  more  popular  branch  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty  had  given  the  Democrats  lawmaking  body.  Mr.  Bryan,  while  in  Con- 
their  chance.  His  championship  of  the  gress,  was  one  of  the  chief  tariff  debaters  on 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1909  had  resulted  in  the  Democratic  side  in  the  period  of  the  Mc- 
the  election  of  a  Democratic  Congress  in  Kinley  and  Wilson  bills.  Mr.  McAdoo,  the 
November,  1910.  His  special  session  of  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  a  man  who 
March,  191 1,  had  given  this  Democratic  Con-  grasps  economic  and  financial  problems,  and 
gress  an  opportunity  to  assemble  early.  It  who  comprehends  the  relationship  of  public 
had  instantly  responded  to  the  mood  of  the  policy  to  private  business, 
country,  and  had  proceeded  rapidly  to  revise  The  cabinet  as  a  whole  is  alert  and  energetic, 
the  tariff,  schedule  by  schedule.  Its  members  are  men  of  force  and  courage. 

Through  conciliatory  work  with  the  Repub-  They  are  all  men  not  only  of  capacity  for 

lican  progressives  in  the  Senate,  the  Under-  public  business,  but  of  experience  in  affairs 

wood  bills  had  been  passed  in  an  atmosphere  and  of  the  habit  of  doing  things  in  a  repre- 

9f  unmistakable  public  favor.    Whereupon  sentative   and   accoimtable   way.    Thus   it 

Mr.  Taft  interposed  his  veto  power.    Again  should  be  remembered  that  the  public  man 

in  the  regular  session  the  Democrats,  with  is  not   merely  one  who  has  filled  political 

the  co5peration  of  the  Republican  progres-  offices.    He  is  a  man  accustomed  to  do  a  pub- 

sives,  had  adopted  tariff-revision  bills,  and  lie  kind  of  work,  and  to  face  responsibilities 

again  Mr.  Taft,  early  in  1912,  had  used  the  before  his  fellow-men,  whether  in  a  political 

veto.    The  elections  of  191 2,  while  bringing  office  or  in  some  other  kind  of  position.    In 

the  Democratic  party  into  full  power,  had  that  sense  the  president  of  a  great  university 

also  quite  properly  been  regarded  as  an  appeal  is  quite  as  much  a  public  man  as  the  governor 
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of  a  State.  Thus  President  Hadley  and  same  class.  In  the  other  house  the  new  floor 
Governor  Baldwin  are  the  two  best-known  leader,  Senator  Kern,  was  on  the  national 
public  men  of  Connecticut.  President  Van  ticket  with  Mr.  Bryan  in  1908,  and  stands 
Hise  and  Senator  LaFollette  are  the  two  best-  before  his  party  everywhere  as  (Jne  of  its  fore- 
known public  men  of  Wisconsin.  It  was  most  men.  The  Democratic  majority  in  the 
rather  pitiable,  during  the  campaign  last  year  Senate  will  be  controlled  in  harmony  irith 
to  note  a  certain  attempt  to  have  it  appear  the  administration. 

that  Woodrow  Wilson  had  suddenly  emerged  The  Wilson  cabinet  is  composed  of  men 
out  of  some  sort  of  academic  seclusion  of  a  who  figure  strongly  in  the  Democratic  party, 
private  nature,  whereas  he  had  been  on  his  Three  of  them  (Burleson,  Redfield,  and  WU- 
feet  as  a  public  man  before  the  people  of  the  son)  were  members  of  the  last  Congress. 
United  States  for  a  great  many  years,  and  Daniels  and  McAdoo  were  conspicuous  as 
had,  furthermore,  by  reason  of  his  university  managers  and  party  leaders  in  the  recent 
work,  become  accustomed  to  executive  busi-  campaign.  Lane  is  the  most  representative 
ness  of  wide  range  and  exacting  nature.  Democrat  of  California,  and  McReynolds  has 

had  a  lifelong  place  in  the  party  councils  of 
WELL-FOCUSED  DEMOCRATIC  LEADERSHIP      Tennessee,    Mr.  Garrison's  position  on  the 

bench  has  precluded  active  party  work,  but 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  we  are  to  have  a  he  has  been  well  known  in  his  State  as  an 
responsible  and  well-focused  party  leadership  influential  member  of  the  party.  Dr.  Hous- 
at  Washington,  and  that  we  shall  experience  ton  as  a  distinguished  educator  has  also  been 
something  like  party  government  in  the  true  less  active  in  party  politics  than  his  col- 
sense  of  the  word.  The  President,  Vice-  leagues,  but  his  affliations  have  been  with  the 
President,  and  Secretary  of  State  are  con-  leading  Democrats  of  the  South.  Mr.  Taft's 
temporary  party  leaders  of  the  first  rank, —  cabinet,  by  marked  contrast,  was  a  non- 
all  of  them  recognized  by  the  country  as  of  partisan  group,  this  being  one  reason  for  the 
"Presidential  size."  The  Speaker  and  the  split  in  the  Republican  party  which  began 
floor  leader  of  the  party  in  the  House  of  with  Mr.  Taft's  attempted  excommunication 
Representatives  have  concurrent  rank  in  the  of  the  progressive  Republican  Senators. 


IV.    THE  NEW  DEPARTMENT  HEADS 

The  new  Secretary  of  Labor  is  a  public  man  sense  of  the  need  of  seizing  every  possible 

in  the  full  sense,  not  merely  because  of  active  moment  for  reading  and  study.    Thus  the 

service  through  three  terms  of  Congress,  but  hard-working  mine  boy,  who  went  down  into 

also  because  of  many  years  of  training  as  a  the  coal  pit  at  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  has  be- 

leader  in  the  army  of  organized  labor.    As  come  a  man  of  intellectual  force  and  training, 

secretary-treasurer  of  a  great  union,  he  was  with  literary  and  oratorical  accomplishments, 

constantly  bearing  difficult  and  arduous  exec-  Above  all,  he  has  the  name  of  a  man  of  ster- 

utive  responsibilities.      Since   Mr.  William  ling  character,  with  broad  human  sympathy 

BauchopWilson  occupies  the  cabinet  position  and  the  executive  habit.    The  scope  of  the 

only  now  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  signed  new  department  can  better  be  imderstood  in 

on  the  4th  of  March  by  President  Taft,  some  the  light  of  its  concrete  activities;  and  from 

personal  allusion  to  the  members  of  the  new  that  standpoint  we  shall  endeavor  to  present 

cabinet  might  well  begin  with  him.    He  was  it  to  our  readers  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks 

bom  in  Scotland  in  1862,  came  to  Pennsyl-  or  months. 

vania  with  his  parents  in  1870,  and  began  at       Three  great  spheres  of  economic  activity — 

once  to  work  with  his  father  in  the  coal  mines,  namely,  labor,  agriculture,  and  conmierce — 

At  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  a  junior  member  are  now  represented  by  executive  departments 

of  the  mineworkers'  union,  and  rose  from  and  seats  in  the  cabinet.    The  Department  of 

positions  of  local  influence  among  the  miners  Agriculture  has  had  wonderful  expansion  and 

to  the  ofiice  of  International  Secretary  and  has  rendered  the  country  a  service  that  is  now 

Treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  appreciated,  not  alone  by  the  farmers,  but 

His  fellow-miners  reposed  an  implicit  con-  also  all  by  men  who  realize  that  the  welfare 

fidence  in  William  B.  Wilson,  that  was  never  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  p)ermanent 

impeached  or  betrayed.    The  very  lack  of  success  of  its  agriculture.    The  department 

opportunity  in  boyhood  contributed  to  his  has  become  a  congeries  of  notable  sdentiflc 
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Its  expert  men 
ronstitutea  bodyof  scientific 
workers  in  many  fields  whose 
attainments  and  services  are 
3  just  source  of  pride  to  the 
country.  The  retiring  secre- 
uiy,  who  has  held  the  post 
for  sixteen  years,  has  been 
inspired  by  an  unfailing  en- 
thusiasm for  farm  progress, 
and  has  supported  every 
phase  of  scientific  research. 

AH  EDUCATIONAL   STATES- 
HAN 

Preadent  Wilson  had  need 
to  find  a  man  who  could 
also  show  a  like  enthusiasm 
and  faith,  and  who  could  ad- 
minister with  knowledge  and 
^1  a  great  system  of  scien- 
tific research  and  apphca- 
don.  A  number  of  men 
of  the  type  he  needed  have 
been  developed  in  associa- 
tion with  the  growth  of  the 
series  of  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations.  Dr. 
Houston,  the  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  comes  to 
WasMtigton  directly  from 
the  presidency  of  Washing- 
ton Univer^ty  at  St.  Louis, 
an  institution  notable  for 
its  work  in  engineering  and 
advanced  technology.  But 
before  coining  to  St.  Louis 
Dr.  Houston  had  been  suc- 
cessively president  of  the 
Texas  Apicultural  College 
and  of  the  State  University 
of  Texas.  He  had  gone  from  HON.  WILUAM 
South  Carolina  to  Harvard 
Cniversity  for  three  years  of  post-graduate 
work  in  history  and  political  science,  and 
had  secured  honors  for  the  same  kind  of 
mature  study  of  American  institutions  and 
history  that  had  brought  distinction  to 
President  Wilson  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity when  he  wrote  Ins  first  book,  called 
"Congressional  Government." 

The  South  in  recent  years  has  developed  a 
Rmup  of  men  justly  entitled  to  be  called  edu- 
cational statesmen;  and  David  Franklin 
Houston  b  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  this 
poup.  While  the  South  as  a  whole  stands 
in  greater  need  of  the  ministrations  of  the 
Departmwl  of  Agriculture  than  either  the 
Northwest  or  the  Northeast,  and  while  Dr. 
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HIS  OFRCE 
Houston  is  especially  representative  of  the 
whole  Southern  stretch  from  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas  to  Missouri  and  Texas,  he  is 
by  no  means  a  man  of  sectional  mind.  He  is 
national  in  his  ^ion;  and  the  Northwest  will 
as  certainly  adopt  and  cherish  this  new 
Southern  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  the 
whole  South  affectionately  adopted  as  their 
own  the  sterling  Northwestern  Scotchman 
who  retires  from  the  department  after  so  long 
a  service. 

REDFIELU,  ECONOMIST  AND  BUSINESS  MAN 

A  felicitous  selection  is  that  of  William  Co.t 
Redfield  for  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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happens  to  have  no  repre- 
sentative in  this  calmiet, 
there  is  very  much  in  Mr. 
Redfield  that  is  typical  of  the 
best  qualities  of  mind  and 
conscience  of  the  men  of  the 
East.  Mr.  Redfield  can  also 
write  the  English  language 
in  a  way  that  makes  good 
reading.  Last  fall  he  brought 
out  a  volume  entitled  "The 
New  Industrial  Day,"  which 
discusses  business  economics 
in  themost  up-to-date  fashion 
from  the  standpoint  of  the 
American  manufacturer  and 
his  current  problems  as  re- 
spects organization  and  ef- 
ficiency. Mr.  Red6eld  is  a 
progressive,  and  has  no 
political  kinship  with  Tam- 
many Hall. 

LANE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

When  Mr.  Cleveland  first 
became  President,  in  1885, 
his  lack  of  personal  acquain- 
tance with  Washington  and 
the  affairs  that  center  con- 
cretely in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  much  com- 
mented upon.  But  Mr. 
Cleveland  had  no  difficulty 
in  surrounding  himself  witji 
cop/rieiiii.yihrAmericjn  PitM  AiBtLv.oi.  oicn  of  ample  knowlcdec  of 

t»i:  DAVID  FBANKUN  HOUSTON.  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE  ji,g  j^  ^j  ^y^^  ^f  Current 
Mr.  Redfield  was  a  notable  figure  in  the  last  life  at  the  nation's  capital.  President  Wilson, 
Congress,  and  is  an  authority  upon  economic  in  like  fashion,  will  be  entirely  safeguarded 
and  commercial  subjects.  He  is  an  unusual  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  men 
combination  of  the  private  business  man,  coming  into  his  administration  are  versed 
the  public-spirited  citizen,  the  politician,  and  in  everything  that  the  wise-acres  of  Pennsyl- 
the  altruist.  As  the  head  of  successful  manu-  vania  Avenue  count  impwrtant. 
facturing  enterprises,  he  is  technically  ac-  The  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for  in- 
quainted  with  business  affairs  in  this  country  stance,  is  no  greenhorn  at  Washington,  nor 
and  Europe.  His  discussions  of  the  tariff  can  he  ever  be  buncoed  by  political  confi- 
question  show  knowledge  both  of  principles  dence-men  or  power-company  lobbyists.  The 
and  of  details.  He  has  traveled  in  the  Orient,  Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane  is  a  California  Demo- 
and  has  outspoken  views  upon  the  subject  of  crat  who  was  appointed  to  the  Interstate 
our  continuing  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  Commerce  Commission  by  President  Roose- 
the  Filipinos.  He  is  a  sterling  citizen  of  the  veItini905,andwhohasserv'eduponthatbody 
Greater  New  York,  and  a  leader  of  all  good  for  more  than  seven  years,  having  for  some 
things  in  his  home  borough  of  Brooklyn.  months  past  been  its  chairman.   During  these 

Mr.  Redfield  was  favorably  mentioned  last  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  pubhc  men  of 
summer,  both  for  the  Governorship  of  New  mark  and  standing  at  Washington.  He  has  a 
York  and  for  the  \'ico- Presidency.  He  is  a  fine  endowment  of  common  sense,  and  a 
convincing  public  speaker.  Although  bom  native  intelligence  that  has  taken  on  a  high 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  he  was  educated  in  training.  In  matters  involving  the  public 
Massachusetts;     and   while    New    England  welfare  coming  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
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merce  Commission,  Lane  has  been  always  a         an  editor  to  popularize  the  navy 
tribune  of  the  people,  but  never  a  demagogue. 

He  is  a  good  lawyer,  is  just  and  courageous,  Even  those  newspapers  that  were  in  doubt 
and  is  all  the  more  respected  by  the  masters  about  all  other  selections  for  the  cabinet  had 
of  transportation  because  he  has  never  con-  agreed,  several  months  ago,  that  a  place 
doned  any  of  their  shortcomings.  would  probably  be  accorded  to  the  Hon. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali-  Josephus  Daniels  of  North  Carolina.  Mr, 
fomia,  and  as  a  young  lawyer  was  corpora-  Daniels  is  the  editor  and  owner  of  the  Raleigh 
tion  counsel  of  San  Francisco  from  1897  to  News  and  Observer,  one  of  the  most  influential 
1901,  Within  a  few  years  before  his  coming  papers  of  the  entire  South.  He  has  long  been 
to  Washington  he  was  his  party's  candidate  a  man  of  leadership  and  force  in  his  State, 
for  mayor  of  San  Frandsco,  for  governor  of  and  has  been  known  throughout  the  country 
California,  and  for  the  United  States  Senate,  among  all  newspaper  men, — and  also  among 
His  duties  as  Interstate  Commerce  Commis-  Democratic  politicians,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
doner  have  given  him  thorough  acquaintance  for  sixteen  years  been  a  member  of  his 
with  economic  conditions  in  every  part  of  the  party's  National  Committee  and  has  directed 
United  States.  He  is  keenly  alive  to  all  the  campaign  publicity  work.  He  held  a  post 
issues  arising  under  the  policies  and  problems  in  Washington  for  a  time  under  the  second 
summedupintheword  "conservation."  He  Cleveland  administration.  Like  every  other 
has  that  blending  of  legal  knowledge,  admin-  member  of  the  present  cabinet,  he  can  face 
istrative  ability,  and  practical  acquaintance  an  audience  and  justify  his  cause  in  public 
with  the  Western  States  and  Alaska  that  the  speech.  He  also  has  convictions  and  courage, 
portfolio  of  the  Interior  Department  requires,  and  fights  for  the  things  that  he  believes  in. 
By  whomsoever  Mr.  Wilson  was  advised  to  He  was  one  of  the  "original  Bryan  men"  in 
make  Lane  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  that  i8q6,  and  he  was  also  "one  of  the  original 
adviser  deserves  well  of  his  country.  Lane  is  Wilson  men  "  last  year. 
the  right  man  to  solve  the  Alaska  problems.       Mr.  Daniels  finds  himself  intrusted  with 
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the  portfolio  of  the  Navy  Department.    It  office  than  routine  executive  ability.    Most 

is  important  to  be  assured  that  he  believes  of  the  executive  work  of  the  War  Department 

firmly  in  the  maintenance  of  the  navy  and  in  is  carried  on  by  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  and  the 

the  continuance  of  what  is  known  as  the  army  personnel.     President  Wilson  ha\ing 

"two-battleship"-  standard, — that  is  to  say,  decided  to  retain  Gen.  Leonard  Wood  as 

the  authorization  by  Congress  each  year  of  Chief  of  Staff,  the  new  Secretary  will  suffer 

two  new  vessels  of  the  most  powerfd  class,  no  embarrassment    from   lack   of  acquaint- 

Mrs.   Daniels'   brother    was    Ensign  Worth  ance  with  military  details. 

Bagley,  the  first  officer  killed  in  the  Spanish-  In  selecting  Vice-Chanceltor  Lindley  M. 

American  war,  and  another  brother  is  a  naval  Garrison  of  New  Jersey  for  the  war  office, 

officer.    The  retiring  Secretary,  Mr.  Meyer,  President  Wilson  was  choosing  a  man  whose 

had  not  been  previously  known  as  an  author-  personal  qualifications  were  matters  of  his 

ity  upon  naval  matters,  but  he  has  conducted  own  intimate  knowledge.    Mr.  Garrison  has 

the   department    with    remarkable    ability,  behind  him  a  record  of  long  and  successful 

Mr.  Daniels  seems  to  have  views  similar  to  practice  at  the  bar  and  of  marked  distinction 

those  of  Mr.  Meyer  regarding  the  necessity  as  an  equity  judge.    Many  of  the  questions 

of  maintaining  the  naval  strength  and  posi-  of  a  legal  kind  that  come  to  the  War  Depart- 

tion  of  the  United  States.  ment  from  the  PhDippines  and  our  other 

insular  territories  will  find  the  new  Secretary 

A  GOOD  LAWYER  FOR  WAR  AND  "empire"  especially  qualified  to  deal  with  them.    The 

New  Jersey  newspapers  are  enthusiastic  in 

It  seems  to  be  commonly  agreed  that  both  their  praise  of  him  as  a  man  of  worth,  a 

the  army  and  the  navy  are  so  fully  supplied  brilliant  public  speaker,  and  a  fit  member  of 

with  professional  experts  that  civilians  should  the  new  cabinet, 
represent  in  the  cabinet  these  two  arms  of  the 

national  defense.     It  has  been  customary,  thk  new  attorney-ceneral 
and  experience  has  shown  it  to  be  desirable, 

that  ihe  Secretary  of  War  should  be  a  good  Business  men  have  been  more  acutely  in- 

lawyir.    For  a  variety  of  reasons,  broad  legal  terested  in  the  selection  of  a  head  for  the  De- 

^nowledge  is  of  greater  service  in  the  war  partment  of  Justice  than  in  any  other  of 
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Presideat  Wilson's  appoint- 
ments. The  recent  adminis- 
tration has  pointed,  with 
shrinking  pride,  to  the  list  of 
trusts  or  business  corpora- 
tions against  which  it  had 
brought  lawsuits  under  the 
Sherman  Act.     Its  press 
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reasons  why  all  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  trusts  and  monop- 
olies have  not  been  prose- 
cuted would  be  better  worth 
having  than  the  reasons  why 
two  dozen  or  two  score  have 
been  arraigned  in  court. 

We  raise  no  question  of 
motives,  but  merely  call  at- 
tention to  an  intolerable 
^tuation.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  make  a  direct  charge 
that  there  has  been  abuse  of 
power,  and  that  the  political 
motive  has  been  injected 
into  the  selection  of  some 
corporations  for  attack  and 
the  grant  of  immunity  to  others.  It  is  taJity  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  they 
enough  to  say  that  the  methods  prevailing  became  its  chief  admirers  and  defenders, 
in  the  Department  of  Justice  during  the  past 

few  years  have  at  least  been  open  to  abuses  of        m'revnolds  and  THE  tobacCO  case 
the  most  abominable  sort,  and  that  they 

should  be  promptly  ended,  both  by  Congres-  Mr.  McReynolds,  meanwhile,  had  shown 
sional  action  and  by  executive  policy.  The  them  how  to  make  the  Sherman  Act  effective 
appointment  of  James  C.  McReynolds  as  in  an  actual  prosecution.  The  Tobacco  Trust, 
Attorney-General  may  well  inspire  hope  for  a  after  complaints  from  the  independent  to- 
better  condition.  Mr.  McReynolds  will  not  bacco  men  and  inquiry  through  the  Bureau  of 
grant  indulgences  in  some  quarters  while  Corporations,  was  brought  into  court  by 
bringing  improper  suits  in  other  quarters  for  order  of  President  Roosevelt,  who  had  ap- 
political  or  personal  reasons.  The  Taft  ad-  pointed  Mr.  McReynolds  Assistant  Attorney- 
ministration,  four  years  ago,  was  strongly  General  in  1903.  After  several  years  in  the 
committed  to  a  reform  in  the  whole  machinery  Attorney-General's  office  Mr.  McReynolds 
of  national  trust  regulation.  But  when,  had  retired  to  private  practice,  but  was  re- 
gradually,  those  in  office  came  to  realize  how  tained  by  the  Government  as  special  Assist- 
vast  was  the  power  over  men  and  affairs  that  ant  Attorney-General  in  charge  of  the  Tobac- 
they  otuld  exerdse  through  the  instrumen-  a>  Trust  case.    His  victory  in  the  United 
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Attorney  -  General.  The  Supreme  Court 
ordered  the  reorganization  of  thetrust'sbusi- 
ness,  and  the  matter  was  left  to  be  passed 
upon  by  the  Circuit  Court  in  New  York, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  lawyers  of 
both  sides.  Mr.  McReynolds  was  known  to 
be  out  of  sympathy  with  a  reorganization 
which  had  Mr.  Wickersham's  approval  and 
which  was  regarded  as  highly  profitable  to 
the  chief  owners  of  the  trust.  Although  Mr. 
McReynolds  was  not  connected  with  the 
Standard  Oil  case,  it  is  understood  that  he 
was  equally  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Wick- 
ersham  reorganization  of  the  oil  business. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Reynolds is  a  powerful  lawyer  and  a  courage- 
ous ofGdal.  It  nust  not  be  supposed  that 
he  is  a  fanatical  crusader  against  corporations. 
He  will  not  countenance  the  oppressive 
methods  of  industrial  monopoly,  but  he  recog- 
nizes our  period  as  one  of  large  and  coopera- 
tive industry.  The  country  needs  his  aid  in 
a  constructive  effort  to  do  away  with  the 
horrid  ganre  of  regulating  private  business 
by  governnent  lawsuits. 

Mr.  McReynolds  was  bom  in  Kentucky 
but  educated  at  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  His  law  studies  were  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  he  has  been  iden- 
tified during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  with 
Nashville  as  his  home  city,  although  he  has 
been  much  in  Washington  and  has  had  a 
brief  experience  of  law  practice  in  New  York. 
He  is  a  man  of  great  vigor  of  mind  and  body, 
and  of  broad  general  views  which  give  him 
fitness  for  the  duties  of  a  cabinet  officer. 

BVRIESOK   ANI>  THE    PEOPLE'S    DEPARTMtNT 

The  new  Post  master- General  comes  to  his 
desk  in  the  granite  building  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  after  an  eixcellent  record  of  fourteen 
years  in  Congress,  to  which  he  was  re-elected 
in  Noven-ber  for  an  eighth  consecutive  term. 
Albert  Sidney  Burleson  was  bom  in  Texas 
in    1862,    graduated   from    the   Agricultural 
College  of  that  State,  studied  law  at  the  State 
University,  and  in   1885  became  assistant 
city  attorney  of  Austin.     For  some  years  he 
was  state's  attorney   for  the   twenty-axth 
judicial   district.     He   has,    therefore,   held 
positions  of  official  responsibility  continuously 
since  1884.     In  Congress  he  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Corn- 
er ,„  Mi.m.<:*.......^.iiT.,-AH«..u..n.N..y„,»  mittee,  and  had  recently  bwn  the  ranking 

HON.  JAMES  CLARK  MtRF.vNO[j)s,  ATTORNEY-GEN  EH  Ai,  member  of  thc  Committce  on  Appropriations. 

What  the  Post-Office  Department  chiefly 

States  Supreme  Court  was  not  won  until  needs  at  its  head  is  a  responsible  public  man, 

some  time  after  Mr.  Wickersham  had  become  of  high  aims  and  of  capjacity  for  business 
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problems.  Mr.  Burleson  has 
the  reputation  of  a  man  who 
meets  problems  squarely  and 
who  grows  under  responsi- 
bilities and  difficulties.  He 
fdt  himself  more  conversant 
with  the  work  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department;  but  his 
present  position  requires  the 
^'aried  knowledge  of  men  and 
affairs  that  his  long  Con- 
fiiressional  experience  has 
given  him.  The  new  admin- 
istration has  shown  no  dis- 
position to  maintain  the 
post-office  organization  as  a 
political  machine. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Burle- 
son was<  prominent  in  the 
Wilson  campaign,  but  no  one 
has  for  a  moment  regarded 
him  in  the  light  of  a  patron- 
age broker.  He  favors,  as  a 
principle,  the  placing  of  post- 
masters on  the  merit  basis, 
while  very  properly  raising 
some  question  as  to  those 
eleventh- hour  orders  of  the 
outgoing  administration 
which  provided  no  test  of 
merit  for  incumbents  who 
had  been  appointed  for 
political  reasons  and  whose 
factional  partisanship  had 
been  so  inappropriate  last 
year.  Mr.  Burleson  is  an 
excellent  public  speaker,  and 

he  is  characterized  by  one  who  knows  him   father  was  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  War,  a 

well   as   "a  most  delightful   and  agreeable  Tennessee  judge,  a  Confederate  soldier,  and 

);entleman, — a  smilit^,  good  natured,  pleas-   in  his  last  years  a  professor  in  the  University 

ant   man   to  meet,  very  affable  in  conver-  of  Tennessee.    The  younger  McAdoo,  after 

sation,  very  pronounced  in  his  views,  hard   leaving   the   university,   became  a   lawyer, 

to  convince   but   not   too  stubborn  to  see   found  himself  interested  in  transportation 

when  shown,  with  an  industry  and  capacity  problems,  and  reconstructed  the  local  transit 

for  work  that  ought  to  make   him  a   good   system  of  Chattanooga. 

cabinet  officer."  He  came  to  New  York  as  a  young  lawyer 

in  1892.   Ten  years  later  he  had  entered  upon 

THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  the  project  of  Constructing  the  rapid-transit 

tunnels  under  the  Hudson  which  now  unite 

William  G.  McAdoo,  the  new  Secretary  the  city  of  New  York  with  the  New  Jersey 
of  the  Treasury,  has  made  a  great  reputation  suburbs  and  the  railway  terminals  at  Ho- 
within  a  few  years  and  has  deserved  it.  He  boken  and  Jersey  City.  His  chief  stock  in 
b  a  man  who  thinks  in  large  terms  and  from  trade  lay  in  his  personal  force  and  the  confi- 
the  public  standpoint.  Unlike  Some  men,  dence  inspired  by  his  own  faith  and  enthusi- 
of  amilarly  bold  imagination,  he  has  an  asm.  His  project  grew  until  it  required  the 
amazing  gift  for  details,  a  tireless  industry,  raising  of  about  $75,000,000  of  capital.  The 
and  a  dauntless  courage.  He  is  of  the  stuff  engineering  difficulties  that  he  overcame  were 
that  statesmen  are  made  of,  and  he  is  in  every  formidable.  Not  less  trying  were  the  legal 
way  fitted   for   high   political   place.     His  and    political    fights   involved    in    securing 
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necessary  franchises  in  two  States,  as  against  19th  of  March,  and  is  at  the  height  of  his 

the  hostility  of  powerful  interests.  mental  and  physical  vigor.    He  is  the  most 

experienced  platform  speaker  in  the  country, 

M* ADDONS  SERVICES  TO  TWO  STATES  and  in  recent  years  has  traveled  abroad  ex- 
tensively, so  that  the  more  general  affairs  of 

He  has  been  praised  a  good  deal;  but  it  is  all  nations  in  both  hemispheres  are  familiar 

literally  true  that  McAdoo  went  out  against  to  him.    While  differing  very  much  from 

opposing  forces  with  the  fine  courage  and  Senator-  Root  in  mental   qualities,  and    in 

audacity  of  a  young  David  against  Goliath  opinions  about  our  own  domestic  problems, 

and  the  Philistine  hosts.    New  York  is  not  he  is  like  this  distinguished  former  Secretary 

merely  indebted  to  McAdoo  for  the  Hudson  of  State  in  his  habitual  attitude  of  mind 

tunnels.   It  is  also  indebted  to  him,  more  than  toward  world  conditions.     That  is  to  say, 

to  any  one  else,  for  the  vast  project  of  new  he  stands  for  peace  and  good  will  among  men, 

municipal  subways  that  the  Interborough  and  believes  in  an  American  policy  of  friend- 

and  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Companies  will  liness  and  conciliation. 

of)erate,  contracts  for  which  have  just  now  How  he  'will  be  disposed  to  deal  with  jmr- 

been  signed.    But  for  the  way  in  which  Mr.  ticular  problems  we  shall  not  try  to  guess. 

McAdoo  came  forward,  a  little  more  than  To  assume  that  his  views  will  be  too  positive 

two  years  ago,  and  offered  to  build  the  'Hri-  and  individual  for  those  necessary  compro- 

borough"  route  that  the  public  ser\ice  com-  mises  that  must  be  accepted  if  the  cabinet 

missioners  of  New  York  had  projected,  the  is  to  pull  together,  is  not  to  do  justice  either^ 

deadlocked  situation  would  have  not  been  to  his  temper  or  to  his  experience.     He  will 

broken.     The  Interborough  from  that  mo-  not,  of  course,   compromise  upon  ultimate 

ment  realized  that  it  must  serve  the  public  p)oints  of  conscientious  conviction;    but  to 

or  be  suf)erseded.  suppose  that  he  wishes  or  means  to  dominate 

Mr.    McAdoo's    way   of   winning   public  is  without  warrant.     He  has  gone  into  the 

favor  is  to  render  public  service.    He  could  cabinet  to  help  the  administration  and   to 

probably  have  had  the  nomination  for  Gov-  serve   the  country, 
ernor  in  19 10,  if  he   had   been   suflSciently 

free  from  other  obligations  to  accept.     He  the  cabinet  as  "connecting  link" 
has   no   kinship   with   the   private   money- 
making  manipulators  of  corporation  finance.  In     concluding    his    remarkable     article 
Nothing  in  his  career  in  New  York  commits  on    the    Cleveland    cabinet,    twenty    years 
him  imduly  to  Wall  Street  or  the  money  ago,  Mr.  Wilson  made  the  following  obser- 
power,  or  in  any  manner  disqualifies  him  Aations: 

to  render  service  at  the  Treasury  from  the  -phe  degree  of  separation  now  maintained  be- 

standpoint  of  the  country  as  a  whole.     It  tween  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 

will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  McAdoo  had  government  cannot  long  be  preserved  without  very 

taken  great  interest  in  Woodrow  Wilson^s  f^"^"^  inconvenience  resulting.  Congress  and 
J. J*'  J  i.i_  X  J  •  Ai.  •  the  President  now  treat  with  one  another  almost 
candidacy,  and  that  durmg  the  campaign  Hke  separate  governments,  so  jealous  is  each  of  its 
he  was  joint  manager  with  Mr.  McCombs.  prerogatives.  ...  We  risk  every  degree  of  fric- 
He  has  always  been  a  progressive  in  his  con-  tion  and  disharmony  rather  than  hazard  the  inde- 
victions,  and,  while  an  active  Democrat,  he  Pendence  of  branches  of  the  governmem  which  are 
,  '  , '  r  .  1  /  helpless  without  each  other.  What  we  need  is  har- 
has  never  shown  any  of  the  narrowness  of  monious,  consistent,  responsible  party  govern- 
mere  partisanship.  He  will  unquestionably  ment,  instead  of  a  wide  dispersion  of  function  and 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  promote  the  responsibility;  and  we  can  get  it  only  by  con- 
early  reform  of  the  banking  and  currency  1^^^^^%^  the  President  as  closely  as  may  be  with. 
,  "^  J  ,  ^  J  ^  .  •'his  party  m  Congress.  The  natural  connecting 
laws,  and  may  be  expected  to  promote  econ-  Unk  is  the  cabinet. 

omy  and  efficiency  in  public  expenditure. 

,  It  would  seem  evident  that  the  author  of 

MR.  BRYAN  s  TEMPER  AS  SECRETARY  ^^  quotaUon,  now  filHng  the  PresidenUal 

OF  STATE  ^^^^^  Yizs  Selected  a  cabinet  well  fitted  to 

Mr.  Bryan,  whose  name  heads  the  list  of  assist  him  in  his  executive  work,  to  administer 

cabinet  officers,  is  one  of  the  two  most  widely  the  departments,  and  to  act  in  as  dose  rela- 

known  public  men  of  the  United  States,  and  tionship  with  Congress  as  our  existing  scheme 

it  would  be  superfluous  here  to  characterize  of  government  permits, 
him.    He  was  fifty- three  years  of  age  on  the  Albert  Shaw. 


"PORTRAIT  OF  AN  OLD  WOMAN  WITH  A  ROSARY,"  BY  PAUL  CEZANNE 
Ceiannt  WM  c»lled  a  recluM  ind  a  aeer  by  hit  contempofsries.  He  was  bom  in  igjeamtdieil.t  An  in  1906} 

ART   REVOLUTIONISTS   ON    EXHIBI- 
TION  IN  AMERICA 

NO  recent  exhibition  of  art  has  so  inter-  grown  to  such  proiwrtions  that  they  can  no 

ested  the  general  public  as  the  shoning  of  longer  be  ignored, 

the  work  of  modem  European  and  American  "Science  has  disowned  the  past^ — so  must 

artists  held   in   the   Sixty-ninth    Regiment  art,  to  fulfill  our  intellectual  needs"  is  the 

Armory  in  New  York  City  from  February  slogan  of  the  new  schools.     In  order  fully  to 

17th  to  March   isth.  'The  object   of  the  understand  the  work  displayed  at  the  exhibi- 

Assodation  of  American  Painters  and  Sculp-  tion,  which  is  utterly  new  and  strange  to  eyes 

tore  in  bringing  together  these  distinctively  accustomed  to  the  restraint  of  a  Corot  or  a 

modem  productions  was  to  familiarize  the  Rembrandt,  it  is  necessary  for  one  to  go  back 

public  with  the  movement  of  modem  art  and  a  little  while  in  the  history  of  art,  back  to  the 

to  bring  to  attention  certain  Revolutionaries  seventies,  when  Manet,  Monet,  Renoir,  and 

whose  work  is  expressive  of  forces  which  have  Degas  were  contending  with  Bouguereau  and 
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St  o(  the  Revolulic 


The  "Modernist"  artist  springs  from  the 
continent — from  Italy,  France,  Austria,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Russia,  and  the  Scandina- 
vian countries.  From  the  continent  the  revolt 
has  spread  to  England  and  into  certain 
studios  and  schools  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
The  participants  fall  naturally  into  groups, 
which  dlfier  as  to  method,  but  agree  as  to  the 
end  to  be  gained  by  the  so-called  Modernist 
an,  which  is  the  opening  of  avenues  leading 
to  regions  where  there  is  more  actual  reality 
than  can  be  found  in  the  objective,  visible 
world.  They  seek  the  inner  meaning  behind 
the  bodily  form— the  divine  essence  in  nature. 

Among  the  groups  are  those  which  call 
themselves  "Post-Impressionists,"  "Futur- 
ists," "Fauves,"  " Pointil lists,"  and  "Cub- 
ists." After  Manet  the  "father  of  Im- 
pressionism," came  the  "three  Titans"  of 
Post-Impressionism,  Cezanne,  Gauguin,  and 
Van  Gogh,  Cezanne's  painting,  "The  Old 
Woman  with  the  Rosary,"  is  conceded  to  be 
the  masterpiece  of  the  French  section  of  the 
New  York  exhibition.  It  is  most  intimate 
and  tender  in  its  human  appeal.    In  the 


n  to  whdm  he  preached  the  gospel  m  his  yi 

le-gnen  eyes,  the  pBllid  skin,  boldly  and  la« 
if  with  rapid,  netvouj  slroliei — depicts  the  ei 
It  finally  ihattered  the  mind  of  the  anal  ' 
int  lyrnboli  of  infinity.     He  wnt  bom  in 


the  whole  Academic  school  for  a  wider  indi- 
vidual expression  in  the  art  of  painting.  They 
called  themselves  "Impressionists,"  and  de- 
sired a  more  vivid  interpretation  of  the  play 
of  light  and  shadow  upon  objects,  a  place  in 
the  house  of  art  for  the  fleeting  moods  and 
aspects  of  nature,  and  the  actual  reproduc- 
tion of  nature's  colors  rather  than  the  dull 
sombreness  of  the  studio-formula  of  the 
Academicians.  These  French  painters,  like 
that  other  great  rebel  against  tradition, 
James  McNeil!  Whistler,  were  accused  of 
having  produced  pictures  that  were  vague, 
bewildering  and  outrageous — insults  to  the 
very  name  of  art.  Yet  so  rapidly  does  time 
pass  and  so  easily  are  our  minds  adjusted  to 
new  comprehensions  of  beauty,  that  to-day 
the  once  despised  Impressionists  are  rever- 
enced as  masters;    they  have  become  the  - 

Academicians    and    beyond    them,    flowering        (Paul  CemniM  wm  the  ^at  disciple  ol  Mmnet.     Twenty 

from  the  (treat  human  plant  whose  blos»>ms  K,Tr™»""¥irJS  tkl'SifirT.'^  S 

are  the   minds  of   men,    comes  a  still   newer    caricatures,  and  the  arlitt  ms  ottm  called  u  old  nudmui. 

expression    of    art— an    expression    that    is  "^ ""  the^H^e'^i^ V™"!^**  c^n'd^^  .^w 

(as   was  the  old  art  when  fresh  to  our  vision)    way  of  painting,  but  he  new  ™ked  mi  tlw  meUmd  W  hi* 

singular,     laughable,     revolutionary,     and  '!''''^''d''''h  i' " 

audacious.  di«ovemI"T  " 


» iray  I  b 


.Ur'i'  REVOLiTIOMSTH  OF  TO-DAV 


cathedral  ciUes  of  France  one  may  meet  many 
such  old  women  patiently  toiling  along  the 
dusty  roads  to  mass  on  Sunday.  This  artist 
was  the  boldest  of  the  revolutionists,  one  who 
departed  utterly  from  tradition  and  sought 
new  fields  of  expression,  but  he  remained 
sane  in  his  "respect  for  his  design,  his  sur- 
faces and  his  mediums."  Gauguin,  the 
"great  barbarian,"  learned  much  from  Cez- 
anne; but  that  artist  repudiated  him  as  a 
disdple,  and  Gauguin  in  turn  ridiculed  Van 
Gogh.  Gauguin  was  not  weO  represented  at 
the  exhibition.  Much  of  his  best  work  ivas 
done  in  Tahiti,  where  he  went  to  paint  savage 
iife  and  where  he  finally  died  in  1893.  He 
was  in  the  purest  sense  a  decorative  painter 
as  shown  in  his  pastoral  p>amting,  "Faa 
Iheihe." 

Vincent  Van  Gogh,  whose  self-painted  por- 
trait b  reproduced  on  page  442  was  in  his 
youth  a  teacher  and  a  preacher  in  turn, — a 
man  with  tremendous  religious  conviction 
that  amounted  almost  to  mania.  His  great 
desire  in  life  at  that  period  was  to  interpret  the 
Bible  to  working  men.  He  preached  Christ 
to  the  poor  of  London  and  in  his  attempts  to 
explain  the  gospel  began  to  draw  in  chalk  on  a 
blackboard,     .\fterward  he  studied  for  a  time 
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Ir  bnu^ul.  He  li  one  of  tbe  few  impreaior. 
ia  never  awkward  or  offly.  The  third  figure 
n  the  painting  reproduced  here  hai  eiccptio 


with  Mauve  at  Antwerp,  and  went  to  Paris  in 
1886.  Van  Gogh  has  given  in  his  work  hb 
conception  of  the  spiritual  quality  in  nature. 
He  became  insane  from  a  sunstroke  while 
painting  in  the  fields  of  Provence;  and  hb 
last  work  was  done  within  the  walls  of  an 
asylum. 

He  realized  hb  inability  to  accomplish  the 
high  task  to  which  he  had  set  himself,  for  he 
wrote  toward  the  end  of  his  life:  "Had  I  the 
strength  to  go  on  I  should  have  done  saints 
and  holy  women  from  nature  and  they  would 
have  seemed  of  another  age  with  likeness  to 
the  first  primitive  Christians.  The  emotion 
necessary  would  be  too  great.  I  will  wait." 
Van  Gogh  was  bom  at  Groot  Zundert,  Hol- 
land, in  1853,  and  died  by  a  self-inflicted 
wound  in  1890.  The  intense  concentration 'of 
his  portrait,  the  bristling  red  hair,  the  green- 
ish eyes,  the  pallid  skin  boldly  and  loosely 
brushed  in  as  if  with  rapid,  nervous  strokes, 
depict  the  emotional  stress  that  finally  shat- 
tered the  mind  of  the  artist  who  desired  to 
paint  symbols  of  eternity.  He  was  (as  an 
artist)  an  "archaic  symbolist,"  a  genius 
"with  the  sun  in  his  head  and  a  hurricane  in 
his  heart." 
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-LA  DANSE  A'  LA  SOURCE."  BY  FRANQS  PICABIA 


The  men  of  the  "Futurist"  group  are  all 
younj;.  Not  one  of  them  is  over  thirty-five. 
They  issued  a  manifesto  last  year  from  the 
stage  of  a  German  theater  signed  by  their  five 
Italian  leaders,  Boccioni,  SeVerini,  Russolo, 
Balla,  and  Carra.  The  manifesto  announces 
that  the  Futurists  shall  scorn  imitation,  also 
harmony  and  good  taste,  that  aU  restrictions 
are  to  be  cast  to  the  winds,  and  the  whirlw-ind 
o(  every-day  life  to  be  celebrated.  Further, 
that  complementary  colors  are  as  necessary 
to  painting  as  blank  verse  to  poetry;  that 
motion  and  light  destroy  the  concrete  aspect 
of  objects;  that  bodies  are  not  ojiaque  (the 
artist  of  the  future  will  have  vision  equal  to 
X-rays);  that  objects  in  movement  multiply 
lln:mselves  (a  runaway  horse  has  not  four 
I'KS  but  twenty);  that  space  does  not  exist 
fa  wet  street  with  puddles  of  water  reflecting 
file  lights  and  the  stars  is  hollow  to  the  center 
of  the  earth).  So  much  for  their  manifesto. 
Ah  for  their  use  of  color,  they  paint  vivid 
(dlors  in  human  faces — red,  yellow,  green, 
violet,  gold,  and  remind  us  that  Henner 
'  Teen  flesh — the  reflection  of  light 
'-e  grass  on  a  cloudy  day  in  spring. 


upon  the  clear  pallor  of  a  girl's  face.  Even 
their  shadows  are  more  brilliant  than  we  have 
dreamed  color  could  be  in  intense  light.  They 
are  the  Pragmatists  of  art,  and  boldly  quote 
William  James  in  defense  of  their  theories: 
"Suppose,  for  example,  the  whole  universe  of 
material  things,  the  furniture  of  earth,  and 
the  choir  of  heaven  should  turn  out  to  be  a 
mere  surface-veil  of  Phenomena  hiding  and 
keeping  back  a  world  of  genuine  realities. 
Such  a  supposition  is  foreign  to  neitlier  com- 
mon sense  nor  philosophy." 

These  Futurists  are  Uie  individualists  of 
art  gone  mad  as  it  were;  in  their  attempt  to 
make  painting  motion  like  music,  to  create 
dynamic  sensation.  While  their  great  imag- 
inative vision  makes  much  of  their  work  in- 
teresting and  worth  attention,  they  need  some 
common  basis  of  agreement  in  their  interpre- 
tations,—^a  common  language  that  will  make 
their  work  intelligible.  At  present,  literary 
labels  are  necessary  in  order  that  we  may 
know  what  the  Futurist  is  driving  at.  For 
instance,  if  one  of  the  cult  were  to  attempt  to 
illustrate  Wordsworth's  familiar  poem,  "The 
Daffodils,"  he  would  not  (as  a  realist  might) 
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NORTH  END  OF  THE  EXHIBITION.  SHOWING  SOME  OF  THE  MODERNIST  SCULPTURE 

(Al  the  left  of  the  picture  it  a  inuch-diicufficdportisil  bust  u(  Mile.  PoHaiiy,  a  tianciir,  by  Brancusi  (Coiulantin).  This 
freak  sculpture  reaemblm  nothing  lo  much  as  an  egg  and  haa  excited  much  deriaion  and  laughter.  Brancusi  has  reduced  the 
mavemmt  of  the  convention*!  ballet  to  its  simplest  gcon^etrical  term — the  ascending  spiral.  e:tpressed  in  the  portrait  bu«t  by 
the  ovoid  head  with  eiaggerated  eyes.  Kith  the  urms  twining  about  the  neck.    WBlch  the  whirling  of  the  conventional  ballet 

paint  ^e  actual  daffodils  or  perhaps  a  maiden  man,  his  work  is  a  compromise  between  the 
standing  in  a  grassy  aisle  surrounded  uith  naivete  of  childhood  and  the  sophistication  of 
fiowers,  either  of  which  would  give  some  clue  maturity  that  shocks  by  its  crudity  and  disre- 
in  representation  to  the  subject  of  the  paint-  gard  of  values.  Yet  Matisse  is  an  explorer; 
ing.  The  Futurist  would  paint  orange  stars  and  while  his  particular  art  cannot  be  the  art 
bobbing  in  a  green  sky,  or  draw  lonj(itudinal  of  to-morrow,  it  may  be  a  step  in  the  right 
brush  strokes  of  vi\id  gold  across  a  dull  gray  direction,  a  clearing  away  of  some  of  the  rub- 
background;  or  he  might  paint  Mardi  bish  that  encumbers  the  road.  At  presentit 
hares  titillating  upon  pink  hearts  and  true-  is  a  side  channel  of  art,  an  eddy  of  the  current 
lovers-knots ,^dl  according  to  his  individual  that  pauses  to  render  in  pigment  the  child's 
phrasing  in  paint  of  a  poem  which  ends —         point  of  \iew  and  the  \  itality  of  primitive. 

savage  decoration. 
The   "Cubist"  school   follow  a   classical 

rhythm  of  pure  form,  their  so-called  "rule  of 
The  " Neo-Impressionists,"  whose  chief  the  cube"  which  interprets  their  subjects  in 
exponent  is  Signac,  use  pure  colors  abruptly  geometrical  masses  of  color  placed  in  juxta- 
posed one  against  another,  while  the  "Point-  iMJsition.  Francis  Picabia's  work  attracted 
illists,"  using  also  pure  pigment,  apply  it  in  attention  at  the  exhibition.  One  of  his  pic- 
spots  and  patches  to  represent  the  vibration  lures  is  herewith  reproduced,  "  La  Danse  a'  la 
of  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  in  nature.  The  Source."  At  iirst  glance  it  is  a  meaningless 
result  of  the  work  of  both  groups  is  often  jumble  of  pink  and  red  geometrical  forms; 
attractive  and  as  often  violent  and  offensive,  but  as  one  gazes  hard,  it  suddenly  resolves 
The  "Fauves"  are  revolutionists  against  im-  into  two  dancing  figures  audaciously  com- 
pressionism.  Their  leader,  Matisse,  is  in  posed  of  blocks  of  color,  but  reproducing  with 
revolt  against  good  craftsmanship.  He  aims  fidelity  the  planes  of  light  reflected  upon 
at  the  child's  point  of  view,  therefore  he  en-  dancing  bodies.  Near  this  i>ainting  was  hung 
deavors  to  paint  like  a  child  and  to  draw  like  the  Cubist  art  of  the  Duchamp  brothers. 
one.    And  because  he  is  not  a  child  but  a  An  arrangement  in  browns  resembled  a  pleas- 
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ing  pattern  for  a  rug,  yet  the  catalogue  stated 
that  the  picture  represented  a  woman  walking 
downstairs  {Nu  descendant  un  escalier).  The 
explanation  of  the  work  was  not  as  difficult  to 
understand  as  it  was  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
lady.  Motion  multiplies  images;  there  were 
six  sections  of  the  figure  partly  superimposed 
upon  each  other.  With  the  assistance  of  a 
moving  picture  machine  to  telescope  the 
sections  together  a  single  figure  could  be  re- 
solved from  the  geometric  forms. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  Cubist  School 
are  Andre  Dcrain,  Georges  Braque,  Marcel 
Duchamp,  Picasso,  Herbin,  Metzinger.  .\a- 
dre  Derain  asserts  that  he  does  not  attempt  to 
paint  the  beautiful,  but  what  he  thinks  about 
the  beautiful.  Paul  Picasso  is  one  of  the 
most  gifted  of  their  number;  he  has  the 
audacity  of  a  gamin  combined  with  great 
mastery  of  technique.  The  "Exception- 
ists"  '  represented  by  Constantin 

Bra  lortrait  of  Mile.  Pogany,  a 


dancer,  reduces  the  movement  of  the  conven- 
tional ballet  to  its  simplest  geometrical  form, 
an  ascending  spiral;  the  portrait  itself  closely 
resembles  an  egg,  an  ovoid  head  with  exagger- 
ated eyes  and  two  tenacle-like  arms  twining 
about  the  neck. 

But  these  ultra -Modernists  did  not  usurp 
the  entire  exhibition.  Among  the  younger 
men  whose  work  will  delight  the  lovers  of  She 
old  schools  is  Augustus  John,  who  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  English  Impressionists.  He 
is  said  to  have  learned  much  from  Chavannes; 
but  he  is  not  archaic,  nor  does  his  work  have 
the  flat  effect  of  the  great  French  decorative 
painter.  He  has  great  freedom  of  style,  a 
fresh,  living  color,  and  his  compositions  are 
rhythmically  beautiful.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
Impressionists  whose  work  is  never  awkward 
nor  ugly.  There  was  a  notable  preponder- 
ance of  French  work  at  the  exhibition,  but 
that  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  France  has 
in  modern  times  displayed  the  most  vital  art 
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impulse  and  spiritual  lead- 
ership in  art  of  any  country. 
She  has  been  called  the 
"hid)  of  the  wheel  of  art." 
There  were  canvases  from 
Degas,  Courbet,  Daumier, 
Bonnard,  Chavaime,  Mau- 
quin,  Renoir,  and  Maurice 
Dcnys,  whose  particular 
subject  is  mothers  and  chil- 
dren and  young  folk,  family 
life  and  love.  Side  by  side 
with  French  masters  were 
hung  paintings  by  Henri 
Rousseau,  an  official  in  the 
custom  house,  who  paints, 
nnthout  much  technical 
skill,  strange  beasts  in  com- 
bat in  tropical  forests, 
gigantic  trees,  and  mystic 
allegories. 
An  entire  room  of  the  ex- 
-  hibition  was  given  up  to  the 
work  of  Odilon  Redon,  who 
has  much  in  common  with 
CoFot  and  Delacroix  and 
who  seems  a  rather  less  tal- 
ented and  less  complex  Gus- 
tave  Moreau.  Redon  (as 
also  was  Moreau)  is  an 
esthetic  symbolist  who  is  a 
master  of  the  quality  of 
his  medium,  be  it  "etching 
or  pastel  or  paint."  His 
subjects  are  often  drawn 
from  mythology,  to  wit  his 
Phaeton,  Pegasus,  and 
Chariot  of  Apollo.  He 
paints  flowers  with  rare 
fidelity  to  nature,  with  bril-  n™  ",  ",*' m'^."' ' 
liant  colonng  and  great  msunaLbutuiespirii 
transparency.    One  of  the  if 

most  attractive  of  the 
Redon  canvases  was  a  pot  of  red  geranium. 
Among  the  Americans  the  work  of  Arthur 
Davies,  Childe  Hassam,  Walt  Kuhn,  Robert 
Henri,  George  Luks,  J.  Alden  Weir,  William 
J.  Glackens,  George  Grey  Barnard,  John 
Henry  Twachtman,  George  Bellows,  and 
Robert  Chanler  stood  out  with  the  strength 
of  leadership.  Robert  Henri  is  the  leader 
of  the  Insurgent  school  in  New  York  City 
and  lias  fought  hard  and  long  for  the 
"idea  as  opposed  to  the  mere  technical 
stunt."  A  certain  poetical  sincerity  charac- 
terizes his  art,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  Ameri- 
cans who  have  a  place  in  the  Luxemburg. 
Gutzon  Borglum  contributed  a  fine  bit  of 
realistic    work    in    bronze,    "The    Rough 
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a  IhAt  he  interprets  i 


lially  classic.  HrlusiaJ 


Riders."  J.  Mowbray  Clarke  was  repre- 
sented by  "Parasites,"  also  a  bronze.  A 
particularly  strong  piece  of  modeling  was  the 
figure  of  a  young  girl  by  Arthur  Lee.  George 
Grey  Barnard  contributed  five  small  marbles. 
Barnard  is  a  Modernist  in  that  he  interprets 
emotion  through  the  medium  of  marble,  but 
the  spirit  and  form  of  his  art  is  essentially 
classic.  Like  Rodin  he  has  infused  new  vital- 
ity into  the  Greek  rhythm  of  form.  Two 
paintings  by  George  Bellows,  "The  Circus" 
and  "A  Polo  Crowd,"  were  highly  original 
in  their  treatment.  Alden  Weir  exhibited  a 
portrait  that  was  a  most  satisfying  piece  of 
realistic  painting.  Childe  Hassam's  "Na- 
ples" and  "PosilipiK)"  in  pinks,  yellows,  anc' 
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PORCUnNE  SCREEN  (IN  BLUE.  SILVER  AND  WHITE)  BY  ROBERT  CHANLER 

{One  of  the  mosi  Hi^iAcHiLt  features  of  the  American  section  wa^  the  exhibit  of  decorative  Kreeiu  by  thii  artiit,  wbo  is 
original  both  in  his  desijcna  and  in  the  use  of  hia  pigment.    The  screens  are  made  of  seasoned  oak,  stained  with  several  cc^ta 

plete  his  deai^a  in 'detail  before  he  starts  to  paint  a  screen.  He  sketches  a  general  cnmposition  and  lets  thedevign  work  out 

violet-greys   revealed   this   artist's  peculiar  lacking  in  intellect  and  there  can  be  no  per- 

coloring  at  its  best.  manently  satisfactory  substitute  for  brains." 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  American  sec-  While  it  is  a  line  work  to  preser\'e  the  art  of 

tion  was  a  collection  of  screens  by  Robert  bygone  ages  for  future  generations,  it  is  even 

Chanler,  whose  work  shows  originality  both  in  more  praiseworthy  to  appreciate  and  encour- 

dcsign   and   in   the   use  of   pigment.    The  age  the  art  that  is  of  the  present.    By  our 

"I,.eopard    and    Deer"    screen    resembles    a  loyalty  to  li\'ing  art,  we  measure  the  ratio  of 

Beardsley  drawing   in   its   mastery  of   the  our  artistic  progression  as  a  nation.  We  must 

grotesque;  the  "Porcupine  Screen,"  on  this  continue  to  look  upon  the  "young  vision" 

page,  is  a  symphony  of  dull  blues,  silver  and  in  matters  of  art  with  indulgence,  for  who 

white;    another  reveals  a  scene  of  tropical  can    tell    when    the    pattern    of    life   shall 

deep-sea  splendor,  corals,  devil  fish  and  the  change.    Every  generation  has  a  rhythm  of 

beady  phosphorescence  of  trailing  sea-weed,  its  own  art  and  the  succeeding  generations 

If  some  of  the  new  art  fails  it  is  for  the  will  break  up  this  rhythm  and  form  anotheras 

reason  that  John  Quinn  has  given,  "  that  it  is  surely  as  age  follows  age. 
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THE   NEW  SPIRIT   IN   SOUTHERN 
FARMING 

Some  of  the  Factors  That  Are  Helping  to  Recast 
Rural  Life  in  the  South 

BY  E.  E.  MILLER 

npO  the  late  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp  and  the  at  large  as  has  this  farm  demonstration  work. 
^  cott(>erative  farm  demonstration  work  he  It  has  brought  this  same  realization  to  thou- 
w  successfully  conducted  much  of  the  new  sands  of  Southern  farmers  also,  and  has  given 
spirit  of  Southern  agriculture  is  due.  Dr.  them  an  entirely  new  conception  of  their  sec- 
Knapp  was  not  only  a  great  organizer,  but  tion  and  their  calling.  And  this  new  appre- 
ilso  a  !n'^t  advertiser.  He  put  his  men  to  elation  of  the  possibilities  and  the  rewards 
work  on  the  farms  of  the  South  teaching  and  of  farming  is  just  as  potent  a  factor  in  the 
demonstrating  better  methods  of  cultivation,  remaking  of  Southern  rural  life  as  is  the 
seed  selection,  and  fertilization;  he  organized  knowledge  of  better  methods  of  doing  farm 
the  boys  as  well  as  the  men  into  Com  Clubs  work. 

and  other  clubs  to  try  for  big  yields;  and  Southern  farmers,  and  the  whole  country, 
then  he  let  the  whole  country  know  just  what  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  small  average 
he  had  accomplished.  yields  of  Southern  staple  crops  are  not  neces- 

The  names  of  Jerry  Moore,  Benme  fieeson,  sary  and  permanent,  but  are  only  the  results 
md  other  Com  Club  prize  winners  became  of  poor  farming  Ijy  this  and  past  generations 
familiar  to  men  and  women  all  over  the  of  farmers.  This  knowledge  carries  with  it 
country,  along  with  their  big  yields — 228  the  conviction  that  the  methods  and  prac- 
and  227  bushels  to  the  acre,  respectively,  for  tices  of  past  years  must  be  changed.  The 
the  two  boys  named.  South  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Knapp 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  one  thing  has  and  his  co-workers,  not  only  for  what  they 
done  as  much  to  bring  a  realization  of  the  accomplished  but  also  for  the  fact  that  they 
possibilities  of  Southern  soils  to  the  country  told  folks  about  it.     A  little  inspiration  is 
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worth    more    sometimes    in    accomplishing  a  small  one.    Here  are  the  figures  for  three 

things  than  is  a  lot  of  knowledge.  years:    The  crop  of  1907,  11,107,179  bales. 

And  Southern  farmers  are  beginning  to  was  worth  $613,630,000;    the  crop  of  1908, 

accomplish  things.     Better  farmmg  is  being  13,241,799  bales,  was  worth   $588,810,000; 

done  each  year.     The  following  statistics  of  the  crop  of  1909,  10,004,949,  bales  was  worth 

the  average  com  yields  in  the  Southern  States  $688,350,000. 

show  what  is  resulting  with  this  one  crop:  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.     The 

1890    1900  farmers  depended  upon  cotton,  and  when 

to        to  there  was  a  big  cotton  crop  the  buyers,  know- 

1899    1909    1910    191 1     1912  ing  that  they  would  have  in  any  case  an 

Virginia                 19. 1     22.7    25.5    24.0    24.0  abundant   supply,   simply  took   the   cotton 

North  Carolina    .13.0    148    18.6    18.4    ^^^  ^ff^red  for  sale  in  the  fall,  as  much  of  it  had 

South  Carolina .. .   9.9     11. 6     18.5     18.2     17. 9^      1          ^^i_'  •            rr.i               . 

Georgia iT.i     11. 5    14.5    16.0    13.8  ^^  t>e,  at  theu-  own  pnces.     The  producer 

Alabama .12.8     13.5     18.0    18.0    17.2  was   helpless.     He   had   raised    the    cotton, 

Mississippi            15.0    15.2    20.5    19.0    18.3  but  it  largely  belonged  to  the  supply  mer- 

Louisiana 16.3     i7  5    23.6     18.5     1 8 . o  ^j^ant  or  the  banker. 

Arkansas 18.2     18.7     24.0    20.8     20.4  rr.v.           j...         ..n              .1    ^ 

Tennessee 22.0    23.0    25.9    26.8    26.5  '    ^his  condition  still  prevails  to  a  great  ex- 

tent.     Even  this  year  there  will  be  organiza- 

The  gains  shown  here  may  not  seem  large,  tion  and  speech-making  and  great  gatherings 

but  they  go  to  show  that  the  average  farmer  to  limit  the  cotton  acreage, 

in  the  South  is  becoming  a  better  farmer.  Such  efforts  in  the  past  have  probably  not 

Last  year  was  a  very  unfavorable  year  for  been  entirely  valueless;  but  that  they  should 

com  in  most  parts  of  the  South,  and  this  be  considered  necessary  at  all  is  sufficient 

accounts  for  the  slight  decrease  shown.  proof  of  the  essential  wrongness  of  the  whole 

system  of  farming. 

^^  This  fact  Southern  farmers  are  coming  to 

Of  course,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  attribute  see.    No  one  nowadays  talks  about  increas- 

all  this  progress  to  the  demonstration  work,  ihg  the  total  cotton  crop.    Indeed,  some  have 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  new  in  the  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Southern  farmers 

methods  or  principles  taught  by  the  demon-  know  enough  about  growing  cotton.     This  is 

stration  agents.    They  merely  went  on  the  ridiculous,  for  it  takes  fully  three  times  as 

average  farmer's  land  and  convinced  him  of  much  land  as  it  should  to  grow  the  number  of 

the  practicability  of  what  the  experiment  bales  produced  in  any  one  year.     Thinking 

stations,  the  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  men  all  over  the  South  realize,  however,  that 

farm  papers  had  been  teaching,  and  what  the  this  will  continue  to  be  true  until  the  South 

best  farmers  had  been  doing  for  a  long  time,  changes  from  a  cotton-farming  section  to  a 

This  was  a  great  work  and  one  that  is  bound  general-farming  and  livestock  section, 

to  produce  even  greater  results  in  future  years;  The  new  spirit  of  Southern  farming  b  not 

but  without  the  work  of  the  other  agencies  so  much  the  spirit  of  reform  as  the  spirit  of 

mentioned  no  such  successes  could  have  been  revolution;   and  the  revolution  is  even  now 

achieved  by  the  demonstration  work.  taking  place. 

Nor  must  it  be  supjxjsed  that  these  various  It  is,  to  be  sure,  taking  place  so  gradually 
workers  for  better  farming  are  engaged  simply  that  the  actual  change  is  really  a  process  of 
in  an  attempt  to  help  the  farmer  do  his  work  evolution ;  and  one  which  requires  an  observ- 
better.  Better  plowing,  better  cultivation,  ant  eye  to  notice  at  all.  But  the  spirit  that 
better  methods  of  seed  selection,  better  tools  inspires  and  directs  the  slow  evolution  from 
and  equipment — ^all  these  are  of  importance,  one  system  of  farming  to  another  is  a  radical 
of  course;  but  the  essential  feature  of  the  spirit  which  has  dared  to  cut  loose  from  the 
new  agriculture  in  the  South  is  the  increasing  old  ideas  and  establish  for  itself  ideak  un- 
realization  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  system  dreamed  of  by  past  generations, 
of  Southern  agriculture  has  been  founded  on  A  single-crop  system  of  farming  has  never 
a  false  ideal.  yet  failed  to  result  in  depleted  soils,  and  de- 
Southern  farming  has  been  based,  as  a  rule,  pleted  soils  always  mean  poor  farmers.  This 
on  the  sale  of  a  single  "money"  crop.  Low  the  great  body  of  Southern  farmers  are  coming 
cotton  prices  have  meant  poverty  to  cotton  at  length  to  see. 
farmers.  Low  prices  for  peanuts  and  tobacco  ^-.-. 
have  spelt  hard  times  in  the  peanut  and  to- 

bacco  regions.     A  big  cotton  crop  brings,  not  Many  facts  could  be  given  to  show  the  new 

only  less  profit,  but  actually  less  money  than  interest  Southern  farmers  are  taking  in  live- 
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stock  and  livestock  farming,  and  also  much 
rvideoce  to  show  that  the  Cotton  Belt  is 
naturally  a  livestock  country. 

With  its  long  growing  season  and  abund- 
ance of  feed  crops,  the  South  should  be  able 
to  grow  the  beef  and  butter,  the  bacon  and 
lard  it  now  buys,  for  just  as  little  as  any  other 
section  can  produce  them.  And  it  can  do 
this  very  thing. 

Here  is  some  of  the  testimony  as  it  relates 
to  pork  production:  Carefully  conducted 
experiments  at  the  Alabama  Experiment  Sta- 
tion show  -that  an  acre  of  soy  beans  will  pro- 
duce pork  worth  from  $15.84  to  $39.13. 
Hogs  fed  on  corn  and  soy  bean  p>asture  made 
gains  which  cost  from  $2.59  to  $3-36  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  charging  everything  against 
them.  These  results  represent  the  work  of 
three  years.  In  Louisiana  an  acre  of  sweet 
potatoes  produced  pork  worth  $73.50.  Farm- 
ers who  have  kept  close  account  of  the  cost 
of  their  pork  report  this  cost  as  low,  in  nu- 
merous instances,  as  3>^  to  3K  cents  a  pound. 

Of  course,  the  average  farmer  does  not  pro-         a  vircinia  corn  club  boy  and  his  crop 
duce  pork  this  cheaply.    These  men  utilized 

to  the  full  extent  the  pasture  crops — cow-  Pennsylvania, — make  an  even  poorer  showing 
peas,  soy  beans,  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  compared  with  the  South,  as  follows:  Land, 
etc., — which  the  pigs  could  harvest  for  them-  ig.S  per  cent;  buildings,  31.3  per  cent.; 
selves.  In  what  other  section  can  pork  be  machinery,  39.7  per  cent.;  livestock,  38.4  per 
produced  at  as  small  cost  to  the  fanner?         cent. 

The  Southern  farmer  has  in  the  past  failed  More  convincing  evidence  of  the  South's 
to  get  as  much  on  the  average  for  his  work  as  progress  along  agricultural  lines  would  be 
has  the  farmer  in  the  North  or  West,  not  only  hard  to  find. 

because  of  smaller  yields,  but  because  he  has  This  increase  in  farm  equipment  may  not 
used  less  power  in  his  farm  work,  depended  seem  at  first  thought  to  have  much  bearing 
more  upon  human  labor,  and  so  cultivated  upon  the  change  from  market-crop  farming 
few  acres  and  raised  and  harvested  his  crops  to  livestock  farming,  but  when  it  is  analyzed 
at  greater  expense.  This  condition  is  rapidly  the  relation  will  be  evident.  The  single- 
changing.  Census  figures  show  that  in  the  crop  cotton  or  tobacco  farmer  can  get  along 
period  from  1900  to  1910  the  amount  and  with  very  crude  equipment — "a  nigger,  a 
value  of  farm  equipment  in  the  Southern  mule,  and  a  Dixie  plow"  used  to  be  the  rule; 
States  increased  as  follows:  South  Atlantic  but  when  a  farmer  raises  grass  and  grain  and 
States^Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  keepsmorelivestockheneedsmoremachinery 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida — land,  15S-8  and  more  expensive  machinery, 
per  cent,;  buildings,  iz6.8  per  cent.;  farm  Of  course,  better  equipment  is  being  ob- 
machinery  107.8  per  cent.;  livestock,  includ-  tained  for  the  cotton  field  and  the  tobacco 
ing  poultry  and  bees,  104.5  P*^""  cent.  South  field;  but  this  unprecedented  increase  in  the 
Central  States — Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missis-  equipment  for  farming— which  is  also  an  in- 
sippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas — land,  crease  in  the  ability  to  farm — is  part  and 
117. 7  per  cent.;  buildings,  94  per  cent.;  parcel  of  the  movement  toward  a  rational 
machinery,  58.7  per  cent.;  livestock,  70.8  system  of  crop  rotation  and  stock  feeding, 
per  cent.  Just  one  more  example  of  the  advance  of 

Compare  this  with  the  increase  in  the  three  the  diversified  farming  idea,  and  that  is  the 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, — land,  progress  of  the  cuttle-tick  eradication  work. 
84.9  per  cent.;  buildings,  70.8  per  cent.;  Thecattle  tick  (Wargaro^Ms  awMM/aiws)  is  the 
machinery,  51,6  per  cent.;  livestock,  58.3  carrier  of  the  dreaded  Te.\as  or  cattle  fever, 
per  cent.  which  has  long  been  the  greatest  hindrance 

The  three  largest  of  the  Northeastern  to  cattle- raising  in  the  South.  The  losses 
Slates, — Massachusetts,    New    York,    and  from  this  disease,  even  among  native  cattle 
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used  to  the  ticks,  have  been  enormous  and  almost  equal  importance  with  the  steady  and 

the  man  who  has  brought  cattle  from  tick-  conscious  change  from  one  system  of  farming 

free  territory  into  infested  territory  has  done  to  another.     That  these  developments  are 

so  at  the  risk  of  losing  them.    Just  to-day  on  mentioned  briefly  is  not  because  they  lack 

my  desk  was  a  letter  from  a  farmer  who  told  importance  in  the  life  of  to-day  or  promise 

of  buying  a  blooded  heifer,  and  receiving  a  for  the  life  of  to-morrow, 

note  from  the  seller;   "If  you  are  going  to  The  first  of  these  developments   is    the 

put  her  out  among  ticky  cattle,  kill  her  at  growth  of  the  cooperative  spirit  among  the 

once."  farmers.    There  have  been  many  attempts  to 

Equally  great  has  been  the  loss  to  the  farm-  unite  farmers  for  business  and  political  ends 
ers  from  the  lower  price  received  for  cattle  as  other  classes  have  largely  been  united,  but 
from  tick-infested  territory.  Such  cattle —  most  of  these  efforts  have  accomplished  little, 
even  if  of  good  quality,  as  they  usually  are  Usually  they  have  failed  because  of  unwise 
not — can  be  sold  only  for  immediate  slaugh-  leaders  or  impossible  aims.  From  all  these 
ter  when  sent  above  the  quarantine  line,  and  failures,  however,  the  more  thoughtful  farm- 
require  special  cars,  yards,  and  handling  ers  have  learned  lessons  of  real  value,  and 
precautions.  All  this,  of  course,  means  a  cooperation  among  Southern  farmers  was 
smaller  price  for  them.  In  any  section  of  the  never  as  general  or  as  effective  as  it  is  to-day. 
South  where  the  eradication  work  is  going  on.  Notable  results  have  been  obtained  aJong 
cattle  above  the  quarantine  line  are  worth  some  lines  by  the  Farmers^  Union  and  other 
more  than  those  of  the  same  grade  below  it.  organizations;  and  even  where  these  oi^ani- 

The  way  Southern  farmers  are  getting  rid  zations   have  failed,   they  have  often   left 

of  the  cattle  tick  is  an  inspiration  to  one  in-  among  the  farmers  a  new  idea  of  their  de- 

terested  in  better  farming.     Since  the  work  pendence  upon  one  another  and  of  the  prac- 

began  an  area  of  more  than  187,000  square  tical   advantages   closer  codperation   would 

mUes  has  been  freed  and  the  interest  in  the  bring.    The  big  problem  of  marketing  farm 

work  is  greater  now  than  ever  before.  products  to  advantage  has  been  the  one  the 

The  Federal  government  is  cooperating  in  big  organizations  have  tried,  and  are  trying 

this  work  with  the  States,  the  communities,  hardest  to  solve.     There  has  been,  of  course, 

and  individuals,  but  in  many  cases  the  farmers  much   wild   talk,   and  many  impracticable 

themselves  are  shouldering  the  whole  burden,  theories  have  been  advanced  by  self-appK)inted 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  just  received  leaders;    but  the  day  has  passed  when  the 

from  a  gentleman  in  Louisiana:  farmers,  especially  the  long-oppressed  cotton 

.         .jif       luj                    u  and  tobacco  farmers,  will  be  content  to  let 

A  great  deal  of  work  is  being  done  in  a  number  ^,    .            ,.             ^'.            i'i_^i_        i 

of  parishes  by  private  capital  and  public  subscrip-  their  products  go  at  pnces  which  they  have 

tion,  which,  not  being  made  public,  the  State  gets  had  no  part  in  flxmg. 

no  credit   for   (in  official   reports).     Washington  The   laws   of  supply  and   demand    do  fix 

Parish,  without  State  aid,  has  constructed  five  ^ces;  but  when  the  demand  can  be  con- 

dipping  vats  and  others  are  to  follow  right  along,  f    n    1  1              .          u-      4^*        •*  •        * 

*^^   '^                                                &           e»  trolled  by  great  combinations  it  is  not  reason- 

The  passing  of  the  cattle  tick  means  more  able  to  expect  the  men  who  produce  the 

and  better  cattle  and  better  prices  for  them;  supply  to  make  no  effort  to  safeguard  their 

and  the  work  of  eradication  is  a  profitable  interests.    The  farmer  is  not  getting  a  square 

work  for  any  quarantined  community  to  en-  deal  when  he  comes  to  sell  his  products  and 

gage  in.    The  old  agricultural  South,  trust-  he  now  realizes  that  fact.     The  actual  accom- 

ing  to  cotton  for  its  salvation,  would,  how-  plishments  of  the  efforts  for  better  marketing 

ever,  never  have  put  forth    the   effort    or  facilities  and  methods  may  not  be  great,  as 

borne  the  expense  of   the  work.      It  is  a  yet;   but  some  progress  is  being  made,  and 

work  that  appeals  only  to  the  men  or  the  farmers  are  coming  to  study  the  problem  in  a 

community   with  the  new  farming  ideal —  cool,  dispassionate  manner,  taking  their  own 

the  ideal  of  flocks  and  herds  and  pastures  share  of  the  blame  for  the  present  unscientific 

and  silos  as  well  as  of  snowy  fields  and  happy  system  and  setting  themselves  to  the  first 

negro  pickers.  task — that  of  having  a  product  of  standard 

^-,  quality  to  offer. 

This  extract  from  an  address  to  a  plant 

But  it  is  not  only  in  better  farming  methods  breeders'  association  by  the  president  of  the 

and  in  a  new  ideal  of  a  system  of  agriculture  South   Carolina  Farmers'  Union  is  a  good 

that  the  new  spirit  of  the  Southern  farmer  example  of  the  new  spirit: 

is  making  itself  manifest.     There  are  two  Where  each  farmer  has  his  type,  the  co6perativo 

other  notable  developments  of  the  time  of  marketing  of  the  products  of  the  farms  of  a  neigh- 
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borhood  is  almost  prohibited,  certainly  seriously  Above  all,  he  is  more  interestfxl  than  ever  be- 

.mpatrrf  ho«.ermllinjorcnthu«a.t,c  the  tarrti-  j„„  j„  j^^  education  of  hi.  chilliren.      I  am 

crE  oi  that  ncishbornood  may  be  to  oreanizc  and  .,             ,  ,            ^  ,      .  .,     .                  ,     ■      . 

toiiperate.    All  because  there  are  too  many  types,  thoroughly  confident  that  no  people  in  Amer- 

and  not  enough  of  any  one  kind  to  find  the  mar-  ica  are  making  greater  efforts  to  provide  their 

het  in  which  it  is  in  demand.     I  feel  sure  our  every-  children  with  fair  educational  opportunities 

day  city  markets  would  be  much  more  aatisfactor-  t^g^j  ^re  the  farmers  of  the  South  who  have 

ily  served  if  we  could   persuade  our  farmers  to  ,  ,   ,,       .   .__..  ,  .,  ■  -.      r 

standardize  their  crops  and  stock;    and  that  it  Caught  the  inspiTaUon  of  the  new  spint  of 

would  be  much  easier  to  establish  economical  progress. 

selling  agencies  than  it  is  now.    And  when  it  Not  long  siqce  the  teachers  of  North  Caro- 

comes  to  shipping  produce,  this  is  essential.  y^^  met  and  said  what  they  thought  the  State 

The  codperation  that  is  accomplishing  most  should  do  for  the  schools.    A  little  later  the 

just   now,  however,  is   the   cooperation   in  Farmers'  Union  met  and  their  platform  was 

things  of  local  interest,  in  drainage  districts  far  in  advance  of   that  the   teachers   had 

and  local  school  taxes,  in  the  purchase  of  framed.    These  demands,  indudbg  compd- 

machineiy  and  fertilizers  and  breeding  stock,  sory  education  and  a  six-months'  school  term 

in  similar  work  which  is  of  purely  local  interest,  for  every  country  child,  were  complied  with, 

The  farmer  is  not  losing  his  individuality  too,  to  the  surprise  of  many  who  did  not 

but  he  is  losing  hb  exclusiveness,  and  learning  know  how  well  the  farmers  were  organized 

the  great  lesson  of  class  codperation  in  deal-  or  how  much  in  earnest  they  were.     These 

ing  with  other  classes  and  of  neighborhood  same  North  Carolina  farmers  have  in  the  last 

codperation  in  matters  that  touch  his  own  two  decades  almost  built  up  a  system  of  pub- 

and  his  neighbors'  interests.  lie  education,  and  they  have  done  it  chiefly 

Theseconddevelopmentof  thenewtimeand  by  self-voted  local  taxes. 
spirit  in  Southern  agriculture  is  the  increasing  The  poor  showing  the  South  now  makes 
appreciation  of  a  higher  standard  of  living,  in  educational  comparisons  is  known  to  all. 
The  farmer  of  to-day  wants  a  house  with  What  all  do  not  know  is  the  progress  that  is 
running  water  and  a  bathroom  in  it;  he  de-  being  made  each  year,  and  the  increasing 
sires  a  good  road  to  drive  over  when  he  lca\  es  interest  of  the  farming  districts.  This  in- 
home;  he  has  come  to  regard  the  telephone  as  creasing  interest  in  the  education  of  the  chil- 
anecessityioftenhelightshishousewithacety-  dren  should  of  itself  he  evidence  that  a  new 
lene  or  electricity;  he  is  more  liberal  in  lus  spirit  is  quickening  the  rural  South. 


liUhead.  B.  Gyorsr-  Dr.  Benito  Karpcla. 
Jlliun!,  S.  JorgeoKD.  D.  Mclnnes. 
t,  J.  Deans,  Fr,  Nielsen) 


CONSUMERS'  COOPERATION,— THE 

NEW  MASS   MOVEMENT 

BY  ALBERT  SONNICHSEN 

(General  secretary  of  the  Cooperative  League) 

npHE  many  and  the  varying  remedies  sug-  or  salaries.    The  humblest  na\Ty  knows  that 

■'■    gested  for "  the  high  cost  of  living  "  ser\e  a  loaf  of  bread  would  be  cheap  to  him  at 

to  remind  us  how  acute  that  problem  has  twenty-five  cents  if  he  were  earning  six  dol- 

become  of  late.    Closer  inspection  of  weights  lars  a  day,  while  five  cents  a  loaf  is  dear  at  his 

and  measures,  charity  stores,  municipal  mar-  present  doUar-a-day  wage, 

ket  schemes,  standardizing  the  dollar,  house-  For  over  a  century  the  wage  workers  have 

wives'  and  housekeepers'  leagues  are  only  been  trying  the  remedy  that  seemed  to  them 

some  of  these  remedies,  adapted  to  interest  the  most  ob\'iously  effective ,^trade  union- 

the  middle  classes.  ism.     But  while  trade  unionism  has  taught 

To  the  wage-earners  the  high  cost  of  living  them  the  power  of  association,  they  are  begin- 

is  an  old  problem,  though  to  them  it  has  been  ning  to  suspect  that  in  its  main  object  it  is 

familiar  as  "low  wages."    It  is  only  since  the  proving  an  abject  failure.     The  resort  to  ter- 

evil  has  begun  to  invade  and  affect  the  sala-  rorism    by    the    steel    structural    workers' 

ried  classes  that  the  more  genteel  phrase  has  unions,  the  recent  outburst  of  syndicalism, 

been  adopted.     But  from  bitter  experience  with  its  program  of  "sabotage,"  and  the  in- 

they  all  know  that  both  terms  are  synony-  crease  of  the  Socialist  vote  are  only  a  few  of 

mous;  that  the  cost  of  living  is  only  high  or  the  chief  symptoms  of  this  awakening  sense 

low  in  its  relation  to  the  standard  of  wages,  of  disillusionment. 
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PRICES  ADVANCE  WITH  WAGES  within  them,  sharing  with  one  another  in  the 

profits   as   well    as   in   the   responsibilities. 

What  has  deceived  trade  unionists  so  long  Among  the  best  illustrations  of  this  peculiar 
has  been  their  supposition  that  a  dollar  was  system  of  industrial  organization  were  the 
always  a  dollar;  that  its  purchasing  value  cooperative  cooperage  shops  in  Minneapolis 
was  always  the  same.  And  in  dollars  the  and  St.  Paul,  supplying  barrels  to  the  flour 
standard  of  wages  has  risen,  especially  in  the  mills.  At  that  time  many  of  the  advocates 
organized  trades.  of  the  system  believed   that  here  was  the 

When  the  coal  strike,  ten  years  ago,  ended  germ  from  which  would  spring  a  new  social 
in  the  triumph  of  the  striking  coal  miners,  all  order,  that  the  industries  of  the  future  would 
organized  labor  rejoiced.     Then  the  price  of  be  based  on  this  plan. 

coal  rose  quietly  and  has  remained  high  ever  But  very  few  of  these  self-governing  work- 
since.  That  was  one  big  object  lesson.  An-  shops  now  exist,  except  in  industries  where 
other  was  the  Lawrence  strike;  the  strikers  hand  labor  is  still  a  large  part  of  the  process 
gained  their  lo-per  cent,  increase.  Simulta-  of  manufacture,  as  in  cigar-making.  New 
neously  wholesale  dealers  in  cotton  goods  in  inventions  in  machinery,  leading  to  the  cen- 
New  York  began  annoimcing  lo,  15,  and  even  tralization  of  industries  and  the  reduction  of 
20  p)er  cent,  increases  in  their  prices.  So  the  skilled  labor  have  made  such  shops  impossible, 
disillusioning  goes  on;  intelligent  working-  From  the  failure  of  these  enterprises  arose  the 
men  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  whether  general  impression  that  cooperative  produc- 
they  win  or  lose  their  strikes  all  costs  and  tion  had  failed  and  was  not  adapted  to  con- 
losses  and  a  slight  margin  over  are  charged  ditions  in  this  country, 
up  to  the  consuming  public,  and  they  belong  The  appearance  of  these  shops  in  America 
to  that  part  of  the  consuming  public  which  was  only  the  result  of  a  much  earlier  move- 
can  least  aflford  to  pay  higher  prices.  ment  in  Europe  of  a  similar  nature.    The 

Then  comes  the  Socialist  and  gathers  in  his  theory  on  which  it  had  been  founded  in  Eng- 
converts.  But  however  logical  the  argu-  land  had  been  expounded  since  the  early  part 
ments  of  the  Socialist  may  seem,  he  himself  of  the  century  by  a  group  of  brilliant  profes- 
states  that  that  part  of  his  program  which  sional  men,  calling  themselves  Christian 
really  means  something  cannot  be  put  into  Socialists,  among  whom  were  Charles  Kings- 
effect  until  a  majority  of  the  nation^s  elec-  ley,  Vansittart  Neale,  Thomas  Hughes  and 
torate  has  been  won  over  to  Socialism  as  a  G.  J.  Holyoake,  all  disciples  of  Robert  Owen. 
theory.  Unfortunately  the  vast  majority  At  that  time  England  was  troubled  with 
either  cannot  grasp  an  abstract  theory  or  they  very  much  the  same  problems  that  are  worry- 
are  too  full  of  their  own  troubles  to  worry  ingusnow;  the  agitation  that  resulted  in  the 
about  posterity.  Socialism  can  promise  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  was  only  one  mani- 
neither  immediate  action  nor  immediate  relief,   festation.     From  above  came  the  same  flood 

I  have,  of  course,  presented  only  the  situa-  of  suggested  remedies.    But,  just  as  here,  the 
tion  in  this  country.    Abroad,  where  the  evils  workers  put  their  faith  in  trade  unionism  and, 
of  our  present  industrial  system  have  devel-  later,  took  up  political  action, 
oped  further  than  here,  the  masses  have  pro- 
gressed further  in  their  search  for  remedies.  England's  cooperative  stores 
They  have  gone  through  all  our  experiences 

and  are  now  entering  a  new  field  of  experi-  But  there  was  a  third  line  of  action  that 
ment, — new  at  least  in  its  recent  develop)-  developed  to  imusual  strength  there.  All 
ment,  but  so  infinite  in  its  scope  and  its  over  the  country  the  working  people  organ- 
future  possibilities  that  what  is  now  being  ized  cooperative  societies  which  hoped  to 
accomplished  reads  almost  like  one  of  H.  G.  cheapen  the  cost  of  living  by  combining  the 
Wells'  earlier  romances.  We  have  so  far  purchasing  power  of  their  members, 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  older  coun-  But,  like  the  trade-imion  method,  coopera- 
tries ;  that  we  shall  follow  them  into  this  new  tion  showed  one  inherent  weakness — the 
field  is  inevitable.  same  weakness,  in  fact,   though  from  the 

other  end  of  the  workingman's  purse.    The 
SELF-GOVERNING  WORKSHOPS  cooperative  stores  did  eliminate  the  profits  of 

the  small  retailers  and  so  cheapen  the  cost  of 

There  are  many  who  still  remember  the  living,  but  simultaneously  there  appeared  a 
self-governing  workshops  of  twenty-five  and  tendency  among  the  big  middlemen  to  raise 
thirty  years  ago, — small  factories  that  were  prices,  the  theory,  often  voiced  openly,  being 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  men  employed  that  *'cooperators  could  stand  the  increase." 
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The  dealers  and  the  manufacturers  supplying 
the  cooperative  stores  calmly  appropriated 
the  benefits  and  divided  them  among  them- 
selves, leaving  the  consumers  where  they 
stood  before. 

It  was  this  obvious  tendency  which  raised 
Bilhin  the  cooperative  movement  the  cry  for 
"a  cooperative  source  of  supply."  .\nd  in 
response  to  that  demand  the  Christian  Social- 
ists offered  their  idea  of  cooperative  produc- 
tion,— the  self-governing  workshops,  sug- 
f^ted  to  them  by  the  communist  theories  of 
Robert  Owen  and  the  Fourierist  experiments 
in  France. 

At  that  time  the  tendency  toward  indus- 
trial centralization  was  not  so  marked  and 
the  new  scheme  appeared  feasible.  Among 
the  Christian  Socialists  were  rich  men  who 
financed  the  first  experiments.  Among  them 
were  also  some  brilliant  writers  and  they 
bef;an  creating  a  literature  on  co5peration  in 
which  the  self-governing  workshop  idea  shone 
forth  predominant.  The  movement  spread, 
even  to  this  country. 

COOPERATIVE   PRODUCTION 

But  even  before  it  was  an  undoubted  failure 
the  leaders  of  the  cooperative  store  move- 
ment began  realizing  the  fallacy  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  underlying  the  self-govern- 
ing workshops.  At  the  national  coSperative 
congresses  the  members  of  the  workshop 
societies  raised  the  cry  of  "loyalty;"  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  store  societies  to  buy  from 
them.  In  actual  practice  the  self-governing 
workshops  proved  j  ust  as  greedy  afterprofitsas 
the  private  dealers.  Between  the  two, — the 
small,  exclusive  producers'  societies  and  the 
great  body  of  the  cooperating  consumers,^ 
was  a  sharp  line  dividing  their  separate,  con- 
flicting interests.  One  bought,  the  other 
sold;  each  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
counter.  The  productive  societies  were  no 
less  capitalistic  than  private  corporations. 
The  consumers'  movement  swept  away  from 
this  form  of  cooperaUve  production  and 
pissed  onward. 

Long  before  it  was  clear  how  a  "coopera- 
tive source  of  supply"  could  be  established, 
the  stores  found  a  way  to  eliminate  the  big 
middlemen  from  the  field.  They  carried 
their  principle  of  joint  purchase  a  step  fur- 
ther, federated  into  a  national  wholesale 
society,  and  began  to  deal  directly  with  the 
big  manufacturers.  To  oppose  this  new  step 
the  middlemen  organized  a  traders'  protec- 
tive association  whose  purpose  was  to  force 
the  manufacturers  to  boycott  the  wholesale 
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society.  To  their  own  great  misfortime  they 
were  in  a  measure  successful. 

With  the  financial  strength  of  the  whole 
movement  behind  it  and  an  organized  mar- 
ket of  a  million  consumers  before  it,  the  co- 
operators'  central  purchasing  agency,  the 
Cooperative  Wholesale  Society,  could  afford 
to  be  independent  of  any  single  manufac- 
turer. So  it  was  from  necessity  that  the 
Wholesale  began  manufacturing  biscuits  at 
Crumpsall,  to  supply  the  needs  of  its  own 
constituents,  the  local  stores.  And  inci- 
dentally they  discovered  a  "cooperative 
source  of  supply."  To-day  the  many  indus- 
trial plants  of  the  Wholesale  Society  cover 
nearly  every  one  of  the  prime  necessities. 

The  difference  between  the  two  systems, — 
the  self-governing  workshops  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  big  consumers'  plants  on  the  other, 
— must  be  striJcingly  obvious.  The  one, 
adapted  to  petty  competition,  must  die  with 
the  competitive  system.  The  other  was 
closely  adapted  to  the  modern  tendency 
toward  centralization.  Under  the  first  system 
small,  exclusive  groups  of  workers  with  re- 
stricted interests  manufacture  to  sell,  de- 
manding as  much  as  the  market  will  give 
them.  Under  the  second  system  the  people, 
as  consumers,  manufacture  to  supply  their 
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own  needs,  for  use  only.  To  the  one  profit  is  emigrated  to  America,  absolutely  forgetting 
a  vital  necessity;  the  other  abolishes  the  the  duties  to  their  comrades  which  they  had 
profit  system.  imdertaken. 

For  a  time  the  partisanship  aroused  by  The  grade  of  business  ability  required  to 
these  two  contending  forms  of  production  organize  and  conduct  such  enterprises  as  the 
created  a  split  in  the  cooperative  movement,  present  English  and  Scottish  wholesale  indus- 
but  it  was  a  fair  fight  and  the  fittest  survived,  tries  is  of  the  typ>e  that  demands  million- 
To-day  the  partisans  of  the  self-governing  dollar  salaries  in  the  capitalist  world.  Nat- 
workshops  are  assembled  in  England  under  urally  the  cooperators  could  not  afford  to  hire 
the  banner  of  the  **  Labor  Co-partnership  such  men.  They  must  train  their  own  people. 
Association,"  which  demands  only  that  em-  And  that  they  have  done  so  and  also  retained 
ployers,  whether  private  or  consimiers'  them  is  perhaps  the  most  astounding  result 
cooperatives,  shall  "share  profits."  They  of  the  cooperative  movement;  it  u|>sets 
are  no  longer  a  factor  in  the  cooperative  the  theories  of  most  economists.  One  by  one 
movement.  these  captains  of  democratic  industry  arose 

from  the  Httle  store  conmiittees  and  made 

THE  GREAT  WHOLESALE  ORGANIZATIONS       good.     Nor  does  the  lure  of  capitalist  gold 

seem  to  tempt  them.    William  Maxwell,  for 

To-day  the  En^ish  Co<^)erative.Wh<rfesale  thirty  years  the  president  of  the  Scottish 
Society's  giganric  factories,  including  the  big-  Wholesale,  conducting  a  fifty-million-doUar- 
gest  floiu*  mills  and  the  baggest  boot  and  shoe  a-year  business,  never  demanded  a  higher 
factory  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  cafHtai  of  salary  than  $38  a  week.  And  he  is  only  one 
$37,000^000  and  21,000  emplo3^ees  on  their  of  many. 

payroll,  fully  indicate  the  progress  made  Before  the  Manchester  congress,  in  1902, 
in  Engluid  akme.  The  big  industrial  center  there  were  only  half  a  dozen  wholesale  sod- 
at  Shieldhall,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  eties  outside  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  only 
Scottish  Cooperative  Wholesale,  emplo)dng  Germany  had  as  yet  ventured  into  produc- 
another  8000  workers,  proves  that  Scot-  tion.  The  rest  were  mere  purchasing  agen- 
land  was  not  far  behind  England  in  adopting  des.  To-day  there  are  twenty  national 
the  new  system.  wholesale  sodeties  in  as  many  cotmtries,  the 

For  nearly  thirty  years  these  two  countries  last  being  established  in  Poland  last  year, 
were  the  only  fidds  of  experiment;  the  con-  while  Canada  promises  to  organize  the  next 
tinental  cooperators  apparently  wanted  to  this  year.  Before  gauging  the  significance  of 
see  federal  cooperative  production  thor-  these  federations  and  thdr  activities,  it  is 
oughly  tried  out  before  taking  it  up  them-  necessary  to  explain  a  few  of  the  pnindples  on 
selves.  It  was  not  imtil  ten  years  ago,  when  which  they  are  organized, 
a  general  international  congress  of  the  move-  The  unit  of  organization  is  the  head  of  the 
ment  convened  at  Manchester,  the  head-  family,  man  or  woman,  who  may  be  an  im- 
quarters  of  the  English  Wholesale,  that  the  skilled  laborer,  a  clerk,  a  doctor,  a  novelist, 
continental  cooperators  realized  that  the  or  the  governor-general  of  Canada.  Eari 
**cooperativesourceof  supply"  was  an  estab-  Grey  was,  in  fact,  an  ardent  member  and 
lished  fact.  honorary  president  of  the  International  Coop- 

This  long  period  between  the  initial  experi-  erative  Alliance.  These  units  form  the  load 
ment  in  the  early  'yo's  and  the  universal  society,  which  conducts  anything  Irom  a 
adoption  of  the  principle  involved  is  a  silent  small  grocery  store  to  a  chain  of  big  depart- 
testimony  to  the  many  difficulties  that  taxed  ment  stores.  The  capital  of  this  local  society 
the  patience  and  endurance  of  the  English  has  in  the  beginning  been  subscribed  by  the 
cooperators.  First  and  foremost  was  the  one  members,  but  later  has  been  augmented  by 
that  has  killed  off  so  many  workingmen's  a  p>ercentage  from  the  profits,  gradually  be- 
enterprLses  in  their  infancy, — incompetence,  coming  collective  capital.  In  some  older 
One  incident  illustrates  the  low  level  of  moral  sodeties  new  members  pay  only  a  small  initia- 
responsibility  from  which  cooperation  has  tion  fee.  The  fundamental  prindples  of  the 
since  raised  its  participants.  The  first  con-  local  sodeties  are:  One  man  one  vote;  the 
ference  of  delegates  from  the  Scottish  sod-  lowest  market  rate  of  interest  to  invested 
eties  that  met  to  consider  the  organization  of  capital,  which  must  never  share  in  the  profits; 
a  wholesale  society  elected  a  committee  to  the  distribution  of  the  profits  among  the  mem- 
prepare  plans.  For  months  no  report  was  bers  in  proportion  to  their  purchases,  unless 
forthcoming;  inquiry  revealed  that  all  the  devoted  to  collective  enterprises,  and  mem- 
members  of  this  im{K)rtant  committee  had  bership  open  to  all  comers. 
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(The  above  chart  »  drawn  from  the  official  fieuns  of  the  British  Registrar  of  FriendLy  Socictiea  and  therefore  includes  an 
onto-  fringe  of  •ocielisa  that  have  not  yet  affiliated  "ilh  the  Cooperative  Union.  The  fiButcs  are  therefort  slightly  higher 
than  tboie  compiled  by  the  Ct>6perative  Union,  as  nuoted  in  the  text.  Many  of  thr  socicliei  in  thisouter  fringe  are,  probable, 
like  the  Army  and  Mavy  Stores  in  London.  coOpcrotive  only  in  form  and  not  in  spirit,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 

The  local  societies  again  form  the  units  of  baked  far  from  the  consumer;  the  same  is 
organization  in  the  wholesale  societies,  to  true  of  market  gardening.  Such  enterprises 
whose  quarterly  meetings  they  send  their  are  undertaken  by  local  societies,  either 
delegates  on  a  per  capita  basis.  At  these  singly  or  through  district  federation.  The 
meetings  the  delegates  choose  the  boards  of  biggest  bakery  in  the  world,  in  Glasgow, 
directors  which  direct  the  enterprises  of  the  comes  under  this  head:  it  supplies  the  coop- 
wholesales.  The  profits  of  the  wholesale  are  erators  in  Glasgow  and  its  suburbs  with  their 
subject  to  the  same  treatment  as  the  profits  of  morning  loaves.  The  second  biggest  bakery 
the  local  enterprises.  They  must  manufac-  in  the  world  supplies  the  cooperators  of 
lure  for  and  sell  to  only  their  constituent  Vienna.  The  biggest  bakeries  in  Belgium 
members,  the  local  store  societies.  From  belong  to  the  cooperators  in  Brussels  and 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  profit  system  is  Ghent.  The  same  societies  also  conduct 
abolished;  the  surplus  from  trade  is  returned  farms,  dairies,  slaughter-houses,  etc. 
to  whence  it  came,  or  is  applied  to  further  But  however  big  and  important  these  in- 
coUective  enterprise.  fant  democratic  industries  may  be,  behind 

In  191 1  seventeen  wholesale  societies  re-  them  stands  a  far  more  significant  fact, — the 

porting  did  a  business  of  fifty  million  pounds  organized  consumers.    Over  all  the  world 

sterling  (nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars),  spreads  this  vast  body,  bound  together  by  a 

This  was  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  single  purpose:  to  India,  to  Japan,  to  Bulgaria 

of  {18,500,000.     No  society  showed  a  de-  and  Servia;   to  Spain,  to  Cape  Town,  to  Ar- 

crease,  but  some  almost  doubled.     In  Ger-  gentina  and  to  Canada,  its  units,  each  the 

many,  third  in  importance,  the  increase  was  head  of  a  family,  numbering  ten  millions, 

14  per  cent.;  Hungary  25  per  cent.;   France  representing  fifty  million  consumers. 
40  per  cent.;  Belgium  41  per  cent.;  Bohemia       In  Great  Britain  the  membership  is  now 

53  per  cent.,  and  Russia  81  per  cent.    These  2,700,000;   counting  them  as  heads  of  faroi- 

figures  do  not  cover  the  many  local  produc-  lies,— one-fourth    of    the    total    population, 

live  enterprises,  not  adapted  by  their  nature  Germany   follows   with    1,600,000;    France 

to  centralization,  yet  carried  on  under  the  with  800,000;  Austria  with  500,000;  Russia, 

same'  system.    Obviously  bread  cannot  be  with  300,000,  and  Italy  and  Switzerland  with 
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a  quarter  of  a  million  each.    The  rest  are  abling  them  to  "eat  themselves  into  house 

distributed  among  the  smaller  coimtries,  espe-  and  home,"  as  Mr.  Maxwell  expressed  it. 

cially  Denmark,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Holland,  I  once  asked  a  Glasgow  woman  to  give  me,  in 

and  Finland,  where,  though  their  actual  num-  round  figures,  an  idea  of  what  her  family  had 

bers  are  smaller,  they  form  even  a  higher  per-  got  out  of  dealing  with  their  local  codperative 

centage  of  the  population  than  in  some  of  the  stores.  She  said :  "  During  all  the  years  I  lived 

bigger  countries.  with  my  sister,  her  husband  and  their  child,  a 

Just  what  the  rate  of  increase  of  this  vast,  small  family,  as  you  see,  we  never  paid  one 

world-wide  organization  has  been  within  the  shilling  rent.    At  the  end  of  each  quarter 

last  few  years  can  only  be  estimated  accu-  we  handed  over  the  rebate  check  from  the 

rately  in  those  countries  where  the  movement  store  to  the  landlord  and  sometimes  there 

has  long  been  self-consdous.     In  most  of  the  was  change  coming  to  us."    As  rent  is  usu- 

continental  countries  there  was  no  general  ally  about  one-fourth  of  a  family's  living 

movement  ten  years  ago  and  the  importance  expenses,  this  bears  out  the  general  rule  that 

of  gathering  statistics  was  not  thought  of.  a  well-conducted  society,  deading  in  a  full  line 

The  International  Cooperative  Alliance  has  of  merchandise,  should  return  to  its  purchas- 

only  just  established  a  system  of  comparative  ing  members  about  five  shillings  on  the  pound, 

statistics  and  henceforth  the  growth  will  be  That,  of  course,  is  only  possible  in  a  country 

accurately  recorded.    In  1884  British  coop-  where  the  movement  has  already  begun  to 

erators   numbered   717,000.     In    1894   they  attack  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer, 

numbered   1,200,000.     In    1904   they   num-  But  even  the  material  benefits  cannot  all 

bered  2,180,000.    The  average  rate  of  in-  be  reckoned  in  hard  cash.    There  is  the  elim- 

crease  durin^^this  period  has  been  70,000  a  ination  of  that  constant  and  insidious  drain  on 

year, — about  300,000  consumers.     Each  year  small    family    purses, — ^adulteration,    short 

this  cooperative  state,   within   the   British  weight,  overcharging,  and  the  other  varjdng 

state,  has  added  to  its  domain  a  dty  the  size  forms  of  commercial  dishonesty  common  to 

of  San  Francisco.    One  would  naturally  ex-  private  trade  all  along  the  line  from  the  small 

pect  to  see  this  rate  of  increase  diminish  as  retaUer  up  to  the  big  trust  magnate.    The 

the  movement  itself  expanded,  but  last  year  cooperative    shopkeeper    has    no    possible 

the  added  membership  amoimted  to  99,000.  motive  for  cheating  his  customers,  because 

Judging  from  this  record  of  growth  in  Great  the  results  of  his  decq>tions  would  be  theirs 

Britain,  where  progress  has  been  more  grad-  anyhow.    The  same  holds  good  of  the  board 

ual,  it  is  a  conservative  statement  to  say  that  of  directors  of  the  wholesale;    the  directors 

the   international    movement    has    doubled  derive  no  other  income  from  the  enterprises 

within  the  last  ten  years.  except  their  fixed  salaries.     If  they  do  not 

And  is  not  this  rapid  expansion  an  answer  constantly  keep  their  goods  up  to  the  highest 
to  the  question.  What  has  cooperation  done  standard  of  quality,  they  soon  hear  about  it 
for  the  masses?  If  you  take  the  point  of  view  from  the  local  delegates  at  the  quarterly 
that  the  majority  are  moved  only  by  material  meetings,— :those  representatives  of  the  con- 
advantages,  which  is  undoubtedly  true,  the  sumers  who  can  put  them  out  of  office  if  their 
answer  is  complete.  Yet  this  question  may  services  are  not  satisfactory.  One  has  only 
be  answered  with  something  more  definite  to  read  the  reports  of  these  meetings  to  realize 
than  a  sweeping  conclusion.  that.     Within  its  own  domain  codf)eration 

has  completely  sterilized  trade  of  all  fraud. 
indrvhldual  benefits 

Belgium's  system  of  club-houses 

Last    December    the    English    Wholesale 

Society  returned  to  its  constituent  societies  If  you  were  to  attempt  to  measure  the  ben- 

$1,100,000  as  their  share  of  the  $1,600,000  efits  of  cooperation  by  dollars  in  Belgium, 

net  profits,  made  during  the  last  six  months;  there  would  not  be  much  to  show.     There,  as 

half  a  million  dollars  was  retained  for  extend-  well  as  in  other  countries  where  the  Socialists 

ing   the   enterprises.     Under   the   capitalist  dominate  the  movement,  the  return  of  the 

system  that  money  would  have  gone  into  the  profits  to  the  purchasing  members  in  the 

pockets   of   private   capitalists.     The   local  form  of  cash  rebates  is  much  deprecated. 

stores  return  about  $60,000,000  a  year  in  re-  Instead  they  are  devoted  almost  entirely  to 

bates,  representing  profits  the  retailers  do  not  collective  pur|X)ses, — sick  and  death  benefits, 

get.     It  is  no  imcommon  practice  for  the  local  free  medical  aid,  old-age  pensions,  maternity 

societies    to    build    their    members*    houses  subsidies,  day  nurseries,  and  general  dub- 

which  are  paid  for  by  their  rebates,  thus  en-  houses.    These  latter  are  especially  famous: 


Lawrence,  founded  by  Belgian  immigrants, 
that  suggested  to  the  strikers  the  employ- 
ment of  this  method  to  save  their  children 
the  privations  of  the  strike. 
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the  Belgian  maison  du  peuple  is  known  to  all 
tourists  through  Belgium,  though  few  know 
of  the  movement  behind  it.  It  has  been 
called  the  Belgian  form  of  settlement  house, 
which  it  is,  except  that  it  is  supported  from 
below  and  not  subsidized  from  above.  In 
e^'ery  town  or  city  local  cooperative  social 
acliWty  centers  about  the  maison  du  peuple. 
Here  the  members  meet  for  social  intercourse 
and  are  afforded  free  libraries,  reading  rooms, 
lectures,  concerts,  djinces,  and  moving-pic- 
ture shows.  In  Ghent  the  local  maison  du 
peuple  includes  a  theater  where  the  audiences 
elect  the  actors  and  choose  the  plays.  The 
building  cost  the  local  society  one  and  a  half 
million  francs.  It  was  decorated  by  the 
famous  Flemish  sculptor,  Van  Beesbroeck, 
who  has  his  studio  on  the  upper  floor  where  he 
b  permanently  subsidized  by  the  society  to 
decorate  their  buildings  and  to  create  a  work- 
ing-class art.  Outside  the  building  is  a  park 
where  the  band  plays  in  summer  and  the 
people  promenade  the  walks  or  drink  beer 
under  the  trees. 

In  the  Borinage,  the  coal-mining  regions, 
the  cociperators  had  a  more  special  reason  for 
this  method  of  organizing  the  people  socially 
as  well  as  economically.  Thirty  years  ago, 
as  one  may  know  by  reading  Zola's  novel, 
"Germinal,"  the  people  of  this  region  were 
unusually  degraded.  To  attract  them  the 
first  cooperators  had  to  present  something 
more  lively  than  economic  theories  or  even 
the  prospect  of  saving  a  few  pennies.  The 
maison  du  peuple  did  the  work.  Another 
handicap  was  the  gin  shops ;  the  miners  spent 
their  time  as  well  as  their  wages  there  and 
starved  till  next  pay-day.  The  cooperators 
established  cooperative  breweries,  whose 
cheap,  wholesome  beer  was  sold  in  the 
maison  du  peuple  beer  gardens.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  a  temperance  crusade 
should  employ  beer  as  one  of  its  weapons,  but 
it  was  the  cooperative  beer  gardens  that 
drove  the  low  gin  shops  out  of  existence.  On 
the  barrels  are  pasted  labels,  bearing  such 
mottoes  as  "A  bos  I'alchoHsm,"  or  "L'aickol- 
ism  est  le  plus  puissant  propagator  de  la 
tubercUose." 

Another  feature  of  Belgian  cooperation  is 
the  organized  exchange  of  children  between 
members'  families  in  the  Flemish  provinces 
and  the  French,  or  Walloon,  provinces,  ena- 
bling the  children  to  spend  long  periods  in 
households  where  the  other  language  of  the 
nation  is  spoken.  Thus  they  learn  to  read 
and  write  and  speak  both  fluently,  besides 
having  their  mental  horizons  broadened.  It 
was  the  Franco-Beige  Coi^erative  Society  in 


A    NON-POMTirAL 

I  have  said  that  the  Socialists  are  promi- 
nent in  the  movement  in  some  of  the  conti- 
nental countries.  But  outside  Belgium  the 
movement,  as  a  whole,  stands  neutral  so.  far 
as  political  parties  are  concerned.  E\en  the 
last  International  Socialist  Congress,  held  In 
1910,  in  indorsing  co5peration  and  urging  all 
Socialists  to  support  it,  recommended  them  to 
respect  this  independence  of  political  parties. 

Until  recently  the cooperati\e movement  as 
a  whole  pretended  to  no  social  theories  or 
philosophy;  all  it  promised  its  converts  was 
immediate  and  an  increasing  degree  of  relief 
from  economic  pressure  and  it  saw  no  further 
than  the  next  turning.  But  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  federal  production  has  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  organization  a  power  in  the 
exercise  of  which  it  has  awakened  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  a  great  purpose. 

Six  years  ago,  at  an  international  congress 
in  Cremona,  Dr.  Hans  Muller,  a  Swiss  dele- 
gate, presented  a  resolution  by  which  an  in- 
ternational wholesale  society  should  be  cre- 
ated. Luigi  Luzzatti,  Italian  Minister  of 
State  and  an  ardent  member  of  the  move- 
ment, was  in  the  chair.  Those  who  were 
present  say  Luzzatti  paused,  his  eyes  lighted 
up,  then,  dramatically  raising  his  hand,  he 
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said:  "Dr.  Midler  proposes  to  the  assembly  trouble  in  store  for  the  coal  operators  in 
a  great  idea;  that  of  opposing  to  the  great  England;  the  Wholesale  is  making  big  pur- 
trusts,  the  Rockefellers  of  the  world,  a  world-  chases  in  coal  lands.  Such  triumphs  arc 
wide  cooperative  alliance  which  shall  become  permanent,  for  the  result  of  each  is  the  estab- 
so  powerful  as  to  crush  the  trusts."  lishment  of  an  independent  source  of  supply 

That  end,  voiced  by  an  Italian  statesman  outside  the  private  monopolies, 
and  not  by  a  Socialist,  is  definite  enough;  it  is      The  declared  aim  of  the  cooperative  move- 
something  even  more  than  the  cheapening  of  ment  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Socialist 
the  cost  of  living.    But  the  means  to  that  end  parties,  but  their  means  of  attaining  that  end 
are  even  more  definite.  are  radically  different. 

Here  is  an  illustration  of  the  awakening      The  Socialists  base  their  program  on  pdit- 
power  of  co5peration,  as  yet  only  an  outpost  ical  action  and,  to  some  extent,  industrial 
skirmish  when  compared  to  ^e  struggle  that  action — the  general  strike, 
is  boimd  to  come  within  a  few  years,  if  the      The  cooperators  base  all  their  ho(>es  on 
movement  advances  any  fiurther  in  the  carry-  economic  action, 
ing  out  of  its  new  program:  The    Socialists    exercise    their   power   as 

Last    year,    in    February,    the    Swedish  voters  and  workers. 
Wholesale  began  a  determined  attack  on  the      The  cooperators  exercise  their  power  as 
sugar  trust.   The  trust  controlled  the  Swedish  consumers.     To    them    political    action    is 
sugar  market  and,  owing  to  a  highly  devel-  incidental;    it  may  be  employed  to  defend 
oped  organization  of  districts,  dictated  prices  the  movement  against  restrictive  legislation; 
all  over  the  coimtry.    It  had  fixed  the  price  to  force  the  capitalist  to  fight  fair, 
of  sugar  at  two  and  one-fourth  oren  (about       The  cooperator  believes  tha't  it  is  as  con- 
three-fifths  of  a  cent)  above  the  prices  of  all  sumers  that  the  people  hold  supreme  power, 
the  other  sugar  markets  of  the  world,  in  The  capitalist   imconsdously   demonstrates 
addition  to  the  import  duty.    If  an  individual  this  fact  in  his  attitude  toward  the  people  in 
trader  tried  to  import  sugar  on  his  own  ac-  these  two  positions;    as  workers  he  spurns 
count,  the  trust  would  immediately  lower  the  them,  as  consiuners  he  prostrates  himself 
price  in  his  neighborhood  and  drive  him  out  before  them, 
of  business.  The  cooperative  movement's  program  is 

The  Swedish  Wholesale  had  obtained  per-  purely  constructive.  It  does  not  really  set 
mission  from  the  trust  to  supply  sugar  to  its  out  to  destroy  capitalism,  but  the  fact  must 
societies  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stockholm,  be  recognized  that,  as  codperation  become 
but  not  to  others.  All  the  other  societies  established,  so  capitalism  must  wither.  The 
were  obliged  to  buy  from  private  merchants  life  of  capitalist  trade  is  absolutely  dependent 
in  their  own  particular  districts,  as  specified  on  the  support  of  the  people  as  consumers, 
by  the  trust.  Suddenly  the  directors  of  the  If  the  people  gradually  build  up  a  new  source 
Wholesale  decided  to  import  sugar  them-  of  supply  outside  of  capitalism,  superior  to 
selves,  in  spite  of  the  high  duty,  and  so  liber-  it,  then  capitalism  must  decay,  die  of  star\'a- 
ate  the  whole  movement  from  the  dictation  tion.  Necessarily  it  will  be  the  capitalist 
of  the  sugar  trust.  The  trust  at  once  low-  who  will  attack  and  the  codperator  who  will 
ered  its  prices  until  they  were  less  than  the  be  in  a  defensive  position.  The  co5perator 
prices  in  other  coim tries,  regardless  of  the  neither  seeks  nor  avoids  this  struggle;  he 
duty.  But  the  Wholesale  had  acted  in  a  goes  on  building.  If  cooperation  is  superior 
favorable  moment  and  could  easily  imdersell  to  capitalism  it  needs  no  revolutionary  up- 
the  trust,  whose  control  over  the  cooperative  heaval  to  establish  itself;  it  will  be  estab- 
societies  was  completely  broken.  Another  lished  through  its  own  inherent  power,  its 
result  of  this  fight  was  that  the  Swedish  fitness  to  survive  the  struggle.  And  that 
Parliament  was  obliged  to  take  up  legislative  struggle  must,  as  much  as  possible,  be  con- 
action  against  the  sugar  trust  and  break  its  fined  to  the  field  in  which  the  people  have  the 
power  over  the  private  dealers  as  well.  advantage — the  economic  field.     As  voters 

At  the  same  time,  the  Wholesale  also  en-  we  may  be  counted  out,  as  workers  we  may 
gaged  in  a  similar  struggle  with  the  margerine  be  locked  out,  but  as  consumers  the  capitalist 
combine,  with  even  more  decisive  results,  fears  the  power  of  every  one  of  us.  In  that 
for  after  suffering  a  loss  of  2,300,000  crowns  field  there  is  universal  suffrage;  we  all  con- 
the  margerine  combine  was  obliged  to  dis-  sume,  from  the  baby  just  weaning  to  the  old 
solve.  In  Switzerland  the  Wholesale  has  grandmother;  on  the  milk  of  the  one  and  the 
just  forced  the  dissolution  of  the  shoe  manu-  tea  of  the  other  there  is  a  profit  indispensable 
facturers*   association.     And   now   there   is  to  the  capitalist  system. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK.  GATHERING  FOR  MAY  DAY  PARADE 

This  is  the  cooperators'  main  argument,  capitalism  have  left,  and  will  leave  in  the 

But  incidentally  he  adds:  future,  nothing  but  bounties  in  their  trail. 

The  Socialist  depends  on  majority  action.  Cooperation  promises  all  that  socialism  prom- 

Thecooperator  would  not  oblige  an  intelligent  ises  for  the  distant  future,  yet  it  also  gives 

minority  to  wait  for  an  ignorant  majority,  immediate  relief. 

The  Socialist  cannot  begin  reconstruction  For   the  cooperative   program   is   closely 

until  he  has  captured  the  political  machinery  adapted  to  the  laws  of  normal  evolution, 

of  the  state.  natural   grQwth.      It   will   destroy   nothing 

The  cooperator  has  already  begun  recon-  that   it    cannot    immediately   replace   with 

struction.     What  are  those  big   industries  something  better. 

of  the  wholesale  societies  but  the   nucleus  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 

of  the  national  industries  of  the  great  indus-  it  has  been  the  late  infusion  of  young  blood 

trial  democracy  of  the  future?  from  the  Socialist  parties  that  has  given  the 

Both  movements  must  educate  the  ignorant  cooperative  movement  its  higher  idealism, 

majority,  but  beside  the  abstract  arguments  Ten  years  ago  it  stood,  irresolute,  contcm- 

of  the  Socialists  the  coSperator  presents  the  plating    im|H>sEible    alliances    with   natural 

concrete  facts  of  what  he  has  already  ac-  enemies,  toying  with  propagandas  of  profit- 

complished.    The  Socialist  can  only  promise,  sharing  among  private  corporations,  afraid- 

The  coSperator  makes  good  at  once.     One  to  declare  itself  for  a  logical  carrying  out  of 

talks,  the  other  acts.  its   own   principle   because   such   a   course 

The  Socialist  program,  especially  in  so  might  injure  the  high  lords  of  finance.  To- 
far  as  it  is  based  on  industrial  action,  de-  day,  it  stands  boldly  facing  the  future,  its 
mands  heavy  sacrifices  from  its  units.  path  sharply  defined,  leading  straight  ahead. 

The  economic  action  of  the  cooperators 

has  never  yet  caused   more  misery  to  the  progress  IN  America 
already  suffering  people;    on  the  contrary, 

it  has  given  nothing  but  benefits;    a  fuller  And  how  does  all  this  affect  our  country? 

Hie  to  millions.     Its  biggest  conflicts  with  The  standpatters,  hardly  aware  of  the  e.xist- 
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ence  of  this  movement  abroad,  have  not  yet  have  federated  into  the  American  Coopera- 

declared  that  "a  foreign  movement  will  not  tive  Alliance  of  Northern  New  Jersey  and 

thrive  on  American  soU."    They  did  say  that  through  it  are  beginning  to  purchase  to- 

about  Socialism,  which  again  doubled  its  vote  gether, — ^the  rudiments  of  a  wholesale, 

this  last  election.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  wide  unrest 

While  it  is  true  that  cooperation  has  devel-  and  the  agitation  in  favor  of  the  middle-class 

oped  slowest  in  this  coimtry,  its  coming  is  as  schemes  mentioned  at  the  b^inning  of  this 

inevitable  as  was  the  coming  of  Socialism  and  article.    However  ridiculous  these  schemes 

ttade  unionism.    Already  it  is  here,  though  may  appear  to  those  of  radical  temperament, 

ilot  yet  in  a  conscious  stage.    For  twelve  yet  they  indicate  a  groping  for  the  light.    All 

years  a  strong  movement  has  been  developing  that  this  misguided  energy  needs  is  a  knowU 

in  California  and  now  it  is  organizing  a  cen-  edge  of  what  has  been  successfuUy  accom- 

tral  management  committee.    In  the  North-  pished  abroad  and  then  it  must  crystalize 

west  there  is  a  store  movement  so  strong  that  into  intelligent  action, 

last  year  Wisconsin  was  compelled  to  pass  When  William  Maxwell,  now  chairman  of 

special   incorporation  laws  for  cooperative  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance,  was 

societies.    In  New  York  City,  the  Coopera-  here,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  I  asked  him 

tive  League,  a  thoroughly  conscious  organiza-  what  he  thought  of  the  possibflities  of  estab- 

tion,  nimibers  600  individual  members  and  lishing  a  strong  movement  here.    He  replied: 

83  affiliated  organizations,— altogether  about  i  am  struck  with  the  ignorance  displayed  by  the 

10,000    individuals.     Within    the    lasi    two  educated  classes  here  of  our  movement.     But  I  am 

years  societies  have  been  organized  ir  New  also  struck  by  the  changes  in  economic  conditions 

Jersey  in  Paterson,  Montdair,  Passaic,  Jersey  JJ2?  ^-^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  •   ^  ^1°*^^  ^'"iJ'T  ? 

;^..     "^  T T  u  1  r?\'     i_  ^1.     XT         I  J  b^rinnrng  must  soon  be  npe.    And  from  what  1 

City,  Hoboken,  Ehzabeth,  Newark,  and  a  know  of  American  character— what  wonders  may 

number  of  other  smaller  places.    These  again  not  develop ! 


COOPERATION   IN   WISCONSIN 

BY    ROBERT  A.   CAMPBELL 

(Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Public  AflFairs) 

THE  cooperative  movement  is  not  new  in  ousy,  ignorance,  short-sighted  policies,  poor 
Wisconsin.  It  has  been  a  part  of  the  business  methods,  loose  accounting  systems, 
social  and  industrial  development  of  the  a  lack  of  sufficient  capital,  and  a  failure  to 
State.  Historically  it  may  be.  classified  imderstand  the  social  and  economic  possibili- 
roughly  into  two  parts,  the  local  cooperative  ties  of  working  together.  On  the  outside 
units  and  the  periodic  waves  of  cooperative  there  was  the  strong  competition — some- 
enthusiasm  that  come  with  every  farm  and  times  fair  and  sometimes  unfair — of  large  and 
labor  movement.  Each  played  its  part;  the  well  organized  business.  The  competingcon- 
larger,  more  temporary  organization  fur-  cerns  often  covered  a  wide  territory  and  were 
nished  the  cooperative  spirit,  the  inspiration  thus  enabled  to  crush  out  small  local  units, 
and  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  local  unit  devel-  This  was  particularly  true  of  cheese  factories, 
oped  and  tried  out  the  fundamental  principles  creameries,  and  warehouses, 
and  the  practical  business  side  of  cooperation.       There  was  no  permanent  central  organiza- 

Each  local  group  of  cooperators  learned  as  tion  to  which  cooperative  concerns  were  re- 
best  they  could  how  to  organize,  how  to  grade  quired  to  report,  no  central  auditing  depart- 
and  market  their  products,  how  to  purchase  ment  to  examine  their  accounts,  no  clearing 
and  sell  their  goods,  and  how  to  divide  the  house  of  information  on  difficult  or  disputed 
profits.    They  struggled  with  the  difficulties  points. 

of  organization  and  management,  the  trials  of  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  much  has  been 
working  together,  and  either  mastered  them  accomplished  and  many  phases  of  coopera- 
or  went  down  to  defeat  and  failure.  tive  activity  have  been  imdertaken  and  car- 

These  little  groups  of  cooperators  contended  ried  on  with  a  marked  degree  of  success. 
with  powerful  forces  from  within  as  well  Cooperative  stores  have  been  organized  to 
as  without.     On  the  inside  there  were  jeal-  reduce  the  cost  of  living;   cooperative  fruit- 
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THE  SOQETY  OF  EQUITY  HAS  10.000  MEMBERS  IN  THE  STATE  AND  HAS  BEEN  AN 
ACTIVE  INFLUENCE  IN  PROMOTING  COOPERATION  (SEE  PAGE  468) 


P'owers'  associations,  grain  elevators,  and 
potato  and  tobacco  warehouses  to  grade, 
store,  and  market  commodities,  cooperative 
live-stock  shippers'  associations  to  market 
live-stock,  cooperative  butter  and  cheese 
factories  to  manufacture  and  market  dairy 
products,  cooperative  cow-testing  associa- 
tions to  improve  the  herds  and  increase  the 
profits  of  the  owners,  mutual  fire-insurance 
companies  for  the  protection  of  property  and 
mutual  telephone  companies  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  users. 

PRESENT-DAY  COOPERATIVE  ACTIVITY  IN 

WISCONSIN 

In  the  past,  coof)erative  stores  have  been 
exceedingly  difficult  to  organize  and  manage 
^th  any  degree  of  success.  In  America  the 
word  cooperation  was  long  synonymous  with 
cooperative  store  and  cooperative  store  with 
failure.  The  Right  Relationship  League  of 
Minneapolis  has,  however,  brought  about  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  field  of  cooperative 
^vity.    There  has  been  a  striking  increase 


in  the  number  of  stores  established  and  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  failures. 

The  success  of  the  store  movement  in  the 
Northwest  to-day  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  organizing  genius  and  business  ability  of 
the  officers  and  staff  of  the  Right  Relation- 
ship League.  Mr.  E.  J.  Van  Horn,  president, 
W.  F.  Vedder,  vice-president,  and  E.  M. 
Tousley,  secretary-treasurer,  are  experienced 
organizers,  and  dose  followers  of  the  English 
store  system.  They  have  mastered  the  fimd- 
amental  principles  of  cooperation  by  careful 
study  and  long  experience  in  the  field. 

The  work  of  the  league  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  parts, — ^agitation,  assist- 
ance in  organization,  and  management.  The 
league  does  not  organize  a  store  unless  the 
conditions  are  favorable.  The  business  op- 
portunities must  be  good,  the  number  of 
members  sufficient,  and  the  fimds  adequate 
for  the  undertaking. 

One  or  more  competing  stores  are  bought 
wherever  possible  in  order  to  reduce  the  com- 
petition.   The  store  once  established,   the 
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league  does  all  in  its  power  to  make  it  a  sue-  Fruit-growers*  associations  are  among  the 
cess,  to  encourage  its  growth  and  to  aid  in  its  most  successful  of  our  cooperative  organiza- 
development.  The  store's  accounts  are  au-  tions  and  have  aided  materially  in  the  devel- 
dited,  its  reports  checked,  and  advice  given  opment  of  the  fruit  area, 
on  business  management  and  accounting.  One  of  the  largest  and  best  prefected  mar- 
Timely  and  helpful  suggestions  are  made  reg-  keting  associations  in  the  State  is  the  Wiscon- 
ularly  in  Codperatiofif  the  organ  of  the  league,  sin  Cranberry  Sales  Company.     This  assoda- 

Out  of  the  experience  of  the  league  a  set  of  tion  handled  about  33,000  barrels  of  berries, 

fundamental  principles  and  rules  have  been  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  Wisconsin  crop,  in 

evolved.    The  most  important  of  these  rules  191 1  and  returned  $200,000  to  the  growers, 

are  (i)  that  no  stockholder  shall  have  more  The  industry  was  centered  in  the  hands  of  a 

than  one  vote,  regardless  of  the  number  of  comparatively  few  men  and  each  received  an 

shares  held;   (2)  that  shares  may  be  paid  for  average  of  about  $5000  for  the  season.     The 

in  small  installments,  if  necessary;    (3)  that  cost  of  handling  is  from  one-eighth  to  one- 

the  company  shall  have  the  prior  right  to  pur-  tenth  of  the  gross  receipts.    It  is  a  State-wide 

chase  shares  when  the  owner  wishes  to  sell;  organization  and  any  grower  of  cranberries 

(4)  that  all  goods  shall  be  sold  for  cash  and  at  may  become  a  member.    The  object  of  this 

prevailing  prices;  (5)  that  a  sufficient  amount  association  is  to  produce  high-grade  berries, 

shall  be  allowed  for  depreciation;  (6)  that  the  to  sort  them  and  market  them  to  the  best 

capital  stock  shall  be  paid  a  small  dividend  of  advantage, 
from  5  to  7  per  cent,  per  annum;  (7)  that  the 

remaiiiing  profits  shaU  be  divided  among  the  »u™  ^^  ^^^^  faotories 

members  and  customers  in  accordance  with  Wisconsin  is  the  leading  butter  and  cheese 

their  patronage;    (8)  that  one-half  as  much  State  of  the  Union.     Wisconsin's  total  dair>' 

dividends  shall  be  paid  to  non-members  as  to  product  for  the  year  191 2  has  been  estimated 

members  on  patronage;    (9)  that  a  imiform  at  $100,000,000.    This  means  hundreds  of 

systemof  accounts  shall  be  required;  (10)  that  cheese  factories    and    creameries    scattered 

frequent  audits  shall  be  made;  (11)  and  that  throughout   the   whole   dairy   region.    The 

a  good  business  manager  shall  be  secured.  dairy  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 

The  success  of  the  league  stores  is  proof  of  try  gives  Wisconsin  credit  for  nearly  3000 

the  business  ability  of  the  organizers  and  of  cheese  factories  and  creameries.     Many  of 

the  soundness  of  their  plans  and  methods,  these  factories  are  owned  by  private  individ- 

At  the  present  time  there  are  141  league  uals,  usually  the  cheese  or  butter  maker,  and 

stores,  mostly  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  many  of  them  are  owned  by  joint-stock  com- 

the  Dakotas,  with  a  total  membership  of  panies,  but  a  goodly  proportion — about  350 

11,200,  a  total  invested  capital  of  $1,500,000  creameries  and  250  cheese  factories — are  co- 

and   total   annual   sales   amounting   to   six  operative.     In  most  cases  where  the  cheese  or 

million  dollars.  butter  maker  owns  the  factory  he  is  paid  a 

certain  fixed  amoimt  for  manufacturing  the 

COOPERATIVE    GRADING    AND    MARKETING—  product;  the  total  output  then  belongs  to 

FRUIT-GROWERS'  ASSoaATiONS  [^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  j^  J'^  by  them  through 

The  Sparta  Fruit-Growers'  Association  is  the  maker  or  some  other  agent, 
the  oldest,  largest,  and  most  successful  organ-  The  investigation  carried  on  by  the  State 
ization  of  its  kind  in  the  State.  It  now  has  a  Board  of  Public  Affairs  and  the  letters  re- 
membership  of  285,  a  capital  stock  of  $6000,  ceived  in  that  office  since  the  issue  of  its  re- 
and  sells  over  $50,000  worth  of  fruit  annually,  port  prove  that  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Its  expenses  are  sometimes  as  low  as  3}^  p)er  cooperation,  in  so  far  as  they  apply  to  cheese 
cent,  of  its  gross  receipts.  factories  and  creameries,  are  less  uniform  and 

The  Door  County  Fruit  Exchange,  the  not  as  well  defined  or  clearly  understood  as  in 
Bayfield  Peninsular  Fruit  Association,  and  other  industries.  Replies  to  a  series  of  de- 
the  Washburn  Fruit-Growers'  Association  tailed  questions  show  that  out  of  169  coopera- 
are  organizations  of  a  similar  nature.  Each  tive  creameries  reporting,  seventy-two  or  42 
association  is  located  in  an  unusually  produc-  per  cent,  made  provision  for  voting  by  shares 
tive  and  well-defined  fruit  section.  It  is  the  and  not  by  the  fundamental  cooperative 
purpose  of  these  societies  to  encourage  the  principle  of"one  man  one  vote."  Few  of  them 
growth  of  a  high-grade  uniform  standard  have  attempted  to  organize  subsidiary  coop- 
fruit,  to  grow  it  in  sufficient  quality  to  attract  era  tive  enterprises  in  connection  with  the 
the  attention  of  buyers,  and  market  it  to  the  creamery.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
best  adv"*^^*"*  95  per  cent,  of  the  creameries  report  that  they 
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are  working  to  secure  a  purer  and  fresher  cow-testing  associations 
grade  of  cream  and  27  per  cent,  of  them  state 

that  the  establishment  of  the  cooperative  Dairymen  know  that  there  are  great  differ- 
creamery  has  resulted  in  an  extension  of  social  ences  in  cows;  that  some  produce  large 
activity  among  the  patrons.  quantities  of  rich  milk,  while  others  do 
Reports  were  received  from  126  cheese  fac-  not  produce  enough  to  pay  for  their  keep, 
tones.  Of  this  number  fifty-four,  or  47  per  They  also  know  that  animals  capable  of  pro- 
cent.,  still  voted  by  shares.  Only  thirty-  ducing  large  quantities  of  milk  and  butter  fat 
eight  of  the  cooperative  cheese  factories  in-  tend  to  produce  offspring  of  a  like  or  similar 
vestigated  used  a  milk  test  of  any  kind.  In  capacity.  The  only  way  to  determine  the 
the  remaining  factories  milk  was  paid  for  at  value  of  a  cow  for  milk-producing  purposes 
a  flat  rate  without  regard  to  its  cheese-pro-  is  to  weigh  and  test  the  milk.  The  State 
ducing  qualities.  In  more  than  84  per  cent.  Dairymen's  Association  is  organizing  cow- 
of  the  factories,  there  has  been  no  effort  to  testing  associations  for  this  purpose.  An 
increase  the  amoimt  of  butter  fat  per  cow,  expert  tester  visits  every  herd  of  the  associa- 
and  ^  per  cent,  have  made  no  effort  to  secure  tion  one  day  each  month,  weighs  and  tests  the 
the  use  of  one  breed  of  cows  by  all  the  farmers,  milk  of  every  cow,  and  keeps  full  and  com- 
Less  than  17  per  cent,  of  these  factories  used  plete  records.  The  fee  is  a  dollar  a  year  for 
their  organization  to  extend  social  activities  each  cow,  and  the  owner  is  relieved  of  the 
to  their  communities.  responsibility.    Owners  who  have  continued 

the  test  from  year  to  year  have  gradually 

cooperative  grain  elevators,  potato  and  improved  their  herds,  and  those  who  have 

tobacco  warehouses  discontinued  the  test  have  done  so  largely 

Wisconsin  is  no  longer  a  single-crop  grain  because  the  results  warranted  the  sale  of  all 

State,  and  the  importance  of  grain  has  de-  or  the  major  portion  of  their  stock, 

creased  with  the  increasing  attention  given  to  Cow-testing   associations  were   organized 

dairying  and  diversified  farming.     Grain  is,  about  six  years  ago.     Since  that  time  1500 

however,  stored  in  large  quantities  and  the  dairymen  have  held  membership,  and  17,500 

cooperative  elevator  is  becoming  more  and  cows  have  completed  a  yearns  record.    • 
more  popular  as  time  goes  on. 

The  potato  industry  is  concentrated  in  cer-  mutual  fire-insurance  companies 
tain  sections  of  the  State  where  the  soil  is 

e^)ecially  adapted  to  their  production.  The  Perhaps  no  cooperative  associations  are  so 
yield  is  so  great  that  the  crop  can  only  be  niunerous,  so  widespread,  or  so  close  to  the 
handled  by  the  use  of  warehouses.  The  to-  people  as  the  mutual  fire-insurance  compa- 
bacco  industry  is  also  localized  by  soil  and  nies.  These  companies  should  be  divided 
climatic  conditions.  Under  the  old  system  into  two  groups, — the  city  and  village  mu- 
of  marketing  each  farmer  usually  sold  his  crop  tuals,  and  the  town  mutuals. 
to  the  small  local  dealer  and  he  in  turn  dis-  The  city  and  village  mutuals,  as  organized 
posed  of  it  to  the  jobber.  The  farmers*  prod-  at  the  present  time,  are  not  marked  successes, 
ucts  passed  through  too  many  hands,  to  the  Too  large  a  percentage  of  the  companies 
loss  of  both  producer  and  consumer.  The*  write  insurance  cheaper  than  they  can  furnish 
farmers  are  fast  realizing  that  these  industries  it.  Calamity  and  losses  bring  failure  and 
are  unusually  well  adapted  to  cooperation,  failure  brings  court  litigation.  At  the  pres- 
The  quantity  produced  is  large,  the  industry  ent  time  there  are  about  fifty  city  and  village 
is  well  centralized,  and  the  output  can  be  mutual  fire-insurance  companies  in  the  State, 
easily  and  satisfactorily  graded.  As  a  rule  the  town  mutuals  are  more  care- 
Cooperative  elevators,  warehouses,  cream-  fully  and  conservatively  managed  than  the 
eries,  and  factories  are  less  uniform  in  their  city  and  xdllage  mutuals  and  fewer  failures 
organization,  management,  and  general  prac-  occur.  When  failures  do  occur,  the  difli- 
tices  than  other  cooperative  organizations,  culty  is  met  in  a  practical  way, — an  assess- 
Each  warehouse  or  creamery  is  an  individual  ment  is  made,  the  loss  covered,  and  no  litiga- 
unit  and  follows  its  own  business  methods  and  tion  results.  A  maximum  value  is  placed 
practices.  There  has  been  no  central  organi-  upon  all  live-stock  and  buildings  are  carefully 
zation  or  clearing  house  of  information  to  appraised  by  an  officer  of  the  company.  Fire 
which  they  could  appeal.  Economic  justice  losses  are  paid  by  the  levy  of  fees  and  assess- 
is  slowly  being  worked  out,  but  there  is  ments.  In  1900  there  were  189  such  corn- 
much  to  be  done  and  much  room  for  im-  panics  in  the  State,  and  the  amount  of  prop- 
provement.  erty  insured   was   valued  at   $191,000,000. 
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In  191 2  there  were  205  companies  and  the  He  has  combined  not  because  he  could  not 
amount  of  property  insured  had  increased  pay  the  price  as  a  consumer  or  because  he 
to  $404,000,000.  These  figures  indicate  that  could  not  live  on  the  returns  paid  to  him  as  a 
the  increase  has  come  largely  in  the  area  producer,  but  because  he  would  not.  He  has 
covered,  and  in  the  business  done,  and  not  in  also  combined  in  a  non-competitive  field  to 
the  number  of  companies.  The  town  mutual  increase  his  product  or  to  improve  his  herds 
fire-insurance  company  has  proven  a  very  or  to  insure  his- own  mutual  benefit,  protec- 
satisfactory  form  of  insurance.  tion,  and  convenience. 

After  a  long  and  varied  experience  coopera- 
MUTUAL  TELEPHONE  COMPANIES  tive  associations  of  the  State  have  proven 

that  there  is  a  sound,  economic  basis  for  coop- 

The  telephone  has  spread  rapidly  to  the  eration  in  Wisconsin,  and  that  successful 
rural  communities.  In  most  cases  the  initia-  cooperation  is  possible.  This  has  been  dem- 
tive  has  be^n  taken  by  the  farmers.  It  is  a  onstrated  not  only  in  one  line  but  in  several 
very  conunon  practice  for  the  farmers  to  con-  lines.  It  seems  evident  that  the  thing  most 
tribute  materials,  time  and  money  to  the  con-  needed  now  is  some  educational  and  centraliz- 
struction  of  a  telephone  line.  Many  of  these  ing  force  that  will  bring  the  experience  of  all 
are  not  incorporated  and  only  those  charging  the  cooperative  societies  of  the  State  together 
a  rental  to  non-members  are  required  to  re-  and  serve  as  a  bureau  of  information, 
port  to  a  department  of  the  State.    The  total 

number  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  the  total         sir  Horace  plunkett's  influence 
number  incorporated  and  charging  rental  in 

1912  was  309,  and  the  total  number  of  fami-  Perhaps  no  State  in  the  Union  is  so  far 
lies  served  was  21,049.  advanced  along   these  lines  as   Wisconsin. 

This  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  influence 
TRUE  REASONS  FOR  COOPERATION  and  activity  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  who  has 

been  so  largely  responsible  for  the  origin  and 

After  this  brief  survey  of  Wisconsin's  success  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Ire- 
cooperative  activities,  the  question  naturally  land.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  spoke  once  before 
arises,  why  have  these  men  cooperated  in  so  the  Legislature  of  191 1  and  again  before  the 
many  lines  of  activity.  We  know  the  dairy-  Legislature  of  1913.  During  his  last  \isit 
men  and  farmers  of  Ireland  and  Denmark  and  to  Madison  he  held  conferences  with  the 
the  dty  people  of  England  cooperated  be-  Governor,  with  State  officers,  with  the  presi- 
cause  of  poverty  and  want.  They  cooper-  dent  of  the  University,  and  with  the  dean  and 
ated  because  times  were  always  hard,  land  faculty  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
yielded  a  niggardly  return,  and  industry  a  low  At  the  present  time  numerous  forces  are 
wage.  The  forces  driving  men  to  cooperate  working  in  Wisconsin  to  bring  about  better 
were  stronger  than  the  selfish,  individualistic  agricultural  conditions,  better  marketing 
forces  that  held  them  apart.  methods,  and  a  closer  relation  between  pro- 

The    Wisconsin    farmer,    dairyman,    and  ducer  and  consumer.    These  forces  may  be 
fruit-grower  has  not  cooperated  because  of  divided  into  the  voluntary  organizations,  the 
poverty  and  want,  but  rather  to  increase  his* semi-public,  and  the  governmental, 
profits  in  a  given  industry.     He  has  learned 

to  cooperate,  because  he  desires  a  square  deal  voluntary  organizations 

and  believes  that  a  reasonable  p)ercentage  of 

the  final  cost  of  a  commodity  should  go  to  him  The  American  Society  of  Equity  began 
as  a  producer.  Oftentimes  his  whole  atten-  active  organization  work  in  Wisconsin  in 
tion  is  given  to  a  single  crop  like  potatoes,  1903,  but  the  Wisconsin  State  Union  was  not 
tobacco,  or  fruit;  or  to  a  single  business  like  formed  until  January,  1906,  and  the  State 
dairying.  When  this  is  true  the  farmer  or  paper,  the  Wisconsin  Equity  News,  was  not 
dairyman  markets  his  product  with  more  established  until  May,  1908.  The  Equity 
thought  and  care.  The  small  loss  in  market-  Society  is  an  educational  organization  and  to 
ing  a  few  chickens  or  vegetables  does  not  date  has  not  engaged  in  any  business  activity, 
arouse  his  interest.  The  American  farmer  This  being  true,  the  actual  results  of  its  teach- 
does  business  in  a  big  way,  and  cooperates  ings  are  not  easily  traceable,  but  directly  or 
because  he  wants  to  save  dollars  in  big  trans-  indirectly  it  is  responsible  for  much  of  the 
actions,  not  a  penny  on  every  transaction,  cooperative  spirit  and  many  of  the  coopera- 
The  saving  that  appeals  to  the  European  tive  associations  organized  in  Wisconsin.  At 
peasant  and  laborer  does  not  appeal  to  him.   the  present  time  the  Wisconsin  branch  has  an 
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active  membership  of  over  10,000  members  in  cooperation  and  marketing.  Prof.  B.  H. 
this  State.  Many  more  have  lost  their  Hibbard,  who  holds  this  position,  is  not  only 
membership,  but  not  their  interest.  The  instructing  the  students  in  cooperation  and 
State  headquarters  are  located  at  Madison  marketing,  but  is  lecturing  and  acting  in  an 
and  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  M.  Wesley  Tubbs,  advisory  capacity  for  cooperative  organiza- 
State  secretary  and  editor  of  the  State  official  tions  throughout  the  State.  Prof.  H.  C. 
paper.  This  voluntary  association  has  taken  Taylor,  head  of  the  Economics  Department 
a  deep  interest  in  all  legislation  affecting  co-  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  at  the  suggestion 
operative  societies  and  an  active  interest  in  all  of  the  Board  of  Public  Affairs  has  made  the 
matters  affecting  the  agricultural  interests  most  complete  and  thorough  investigation  of 
of  the  State.  the  production  and  marketing  of  American 

The  Right  Relationship  League  is  of  more  cheese  that  has  been  made  to  date.     In  brief, 
recent  origin  and  has  confined  its  activities  to  the  University  is  working  for  a  realization  of 
cooperative  stores  and  warehouses,  with  spe-   Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  ideal — "better  farming, 
cial  emphasis  on  the  farmer:     This  organiza-  better  business,  and  better  living." 
tion  is  more  than  educational  in  its  nature. 

It  not  only  advocates  the  formation  of  cooper-  SEm-PUBUC  and  governmental  activities 
ative  stores,  but  actually  aids  in  their  organi- 
zation and  management.  The  growth  of  the  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  activi- 
organization  has  been  very  rapid  and  the  ties  of  a  semi-public  organization  is  the  work 
success  of  the  undertaking  very  marked  in-  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association.  This 
deed.  Perhaps  no  form  of  cooperative  organ-  organization,  made  up  of  the  leading  dairy- 
ization  is  more  difficult  than  cooperative  men  of  the  State  and  supported  in  part  by 
stores  and  yet  the  Right  Relationship  League  money  from  the  State  treasury,  is  devoting 
has  had  but  a  few  scattered  failures.  Its  sue-  its  entire  time  and  funds  to  the  organization 
cess  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  it  has  mas-  and  management  of  cow-testing  associations, 
tered  the  fundamental  principles  of  organiza-  At  the  present  time  this  association  is  testing 
tion  and  management  and  succeeded  in  carry-  about  five  thousand  cows  for  quantity  and 
ing  them  out  in  actual  practice.  quality  of  product. 

Prior  to  1911  cooperative  societies  were 
educational  agencies  organized  under  the  general  corporation  laws 

of  the  State.     Unfair  competition  from  large 

The  College  of  Agriculture  has  always  been  and  powerful  organizations,  especially  in  the 
a  powerful  force  in  the  rural  development  of  grain  and  dairy  industries,  led  to  legislation 
the  State.  It  has  always  been  active  in  re-  during  1909  forbidding  companies  and  cor- 
search,  investigation,  and  experimentation  porations  to  pay  a  different  price  in  one  sec- 
and  has  accumulated  a  vast  quantity  of  in-  tion  than  in  another  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
formation  and  knowledge  along  all  lines  of  ing  a  monopoly  and  destroying  the  business 
scientific  agriculture.  of  a   competitor.     In    1911    the  legislature 

The  college  has  never  been  content  with  the  passed  a  very  comprehensive  law  providing 
mere  acquisition  of  knowledge.  At  first  regu-  for  the  organization  and  management  of  all 
lar  students  were  instructed;  then  farmers-  cooperative  concerns.  Governor  McGov- 
sons  were  induced  to  take  the  winter  course  ern's  message  to  the  present  legislature 
and  later  the  farmers  and  their  wives  were  in-  strongly  advocated  the  introduction  of  co- 
duced  to  spend  a  brief  but  active  period  at  the  operative  rural  credit  and  a  strong  central 
University.  Not  satisfied  with  this  the  organization  to  instruct  and  assist  all  associa- 
Extension  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Col-  tions  desiring  to  cooperate  in  a  legitimate  way . 
lege  is  carrying  its  information  to  the  farmers. 

Until  recently  the  emphasis  has  been  laid  bills  in  the  legislature 

upon  more  and  better  live-stock,  more  and 

better  seeds  and  grains,  more  and  better  Numerous  bills  relating  to  credit  associa- 
dairy  products,  all  without  soil  exhaustion  or  tions,  cooperation,  and  marketing  have  been 
depletion.  The  University  realizing  that  in-  introduced  in  this  legislature.  One  is  a  corn- 
creased  production  is  not  sufficient,  is  turning  prehensive  measure  defining  trusts  and  un- 
its attention,  through  its  Extension  Division,  lawful  competition,  and  providing  methods 
to  marketing  and  better  social  conditions,  and  means  of  control.  Another  provides  for 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  be  spent 
Affairs  the  College,  of  Agriculture  recently  jointly  by  the  University  and  the  State  Board 
established   a   professorship   of   agricultural  of  Public  Affairs  in  educational  and  extension 
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work  in  cooperation  and  cooperative  credit;  ter  farming  methods,  better  business  prac- 
and  a  third  for  the  creation  of  a  semi-public  tices,  and  better  living  conditions.     In  all 
organization  to  bring  about  a  closer  relation  this  cooperation  has  been  a  great  factor, 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  The  recognized  success  of  the  movement 

abroad,  the  widespread  activity  and  unusual 
THE  State  board  of  public  affairs        success  in  Wisconsin  has  encouraged  those 

interested  in  better  agricultural  conditions  to 

The  State  Board  of  Public  AfiFairs,  created  believe  that  if  all  the  forces  working  for  co- 
at the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  was  in-  operation  in  Wisconsin  will  cooperate  and 
structed  by  the  act  to  make  a  careful  investi-  work  in  harmony,  the  movement  can  be 
gation  of  codperation.  This  board,  working  placed  on  a  sound,  economic  basis  and  the 
in  conjunction  with  the  Legislative  Reference  great  majority  of  the  usual  and  customary 
Library,  made  a  preliminary  investigation  of  failures  avoided. 

all  the  cooperative  organizations  of  the  State,  The  spirit  of  cooperation  that  prevails 
and  a  study  of  cooperation  and  cooperative  among  the  organizations  working  for  coopera- 
conditions  abroad.  tion  and  marketing  and  better  rural  condi- 

This  investigation  was  made  with  three  tions  is  well  illustrated  by  their  activity  and 
objects  in  view — first,  to  ascertain  the  extent  conduct  in  the  organization  of  the  cheese  pro- 
and  present  status  of  cooperation  in  Wiscon-  ducers  of  Sheboygan  County.  The  farmers 
sin;  second,  to  learn  the  causes  for  the  success  were  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  the 
of  existing  cooperative  organizations  and  cheese-selling  board  at  Plymouth,  the  leading 
causes  for  the  failure  of  those  that  had  not  cheese  board  of  the  State.  A  long  period  of 
been  able  to  withstand  the  struggle;  and  agitation  following.  During  this  period  the 
third,  to  see  what  lessons  could  be  derived  Society  of  Equity  carried  on  a  general  cam- 
from  abroad  and  how  they  could  be  applied  paign  of  educadon  and  organized  numerous 
here.  local  unions.     When  conditions  were  favor- 

The  investigadon  of  condidons  abroad  was  able  a  meeting  of  the  farmers  w^as  called  and 
very  helpful  and  encouraging.  Half  a  cen-  about  1500  attended.  Representadves  from 
tury  ago  Denmark  was  a  barren  waste  of  the  Society  of  Equity,  the  University,  and  the 
sand  dunes  and  many  of  her  people  were  in  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs  were  present 
poverty.  Her  agricultural  population  was  on  invitadon  and  spoke  at  this  meeting.  The 
imorg^nized  both  for  purposes  of  production  result  of  the  agitadon  and  mass  meeting  was 
and  marketing.  During  the  last  half -century  the  appointment  of  an  executive  committee 
Denmark  has  undergone  an  agricultural  to  draft  a  consdtution,  ardcles  of  agreement 
evolution,  and  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  and  by-laws  for  the  assodadon.  The  execu- 
prosperous  countries  in  all  Europe.  Her  tive  committee  to  date  has  had  four  meetings, 
farms  are  fertile  and  productive,  her  people  all  of  which  have  been  attended  by  repre- 
are  well  educated,  industrious,  and  prosper-  sentadves  from  the  University  and  from  the 
ous.  There  is  no  dead  level  of  uniformity  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs  upon  request, 
but  each  finds  opportunity  according  to  his  Informadon  and  assistance  have  been  given 
ability  and  resources.  The  two  great  factors  to  the  executive  committee  along  economic, 
in  this  movement  have  been  educadon  and  business,  and  legal  lines,  and  the  arddes  of 
cooperation.  Denmark  has  taught  her  peo-  the  assodation,  the  consdtudon  and  the  by- 
ple  how  to  improve  their  methods  of  produc-  laws  are  now  nearly  ready  for  submission  to 
tion  and  how  to  market  their  products  sue-  the  patrons  of  the  creamery.  The  organiza- 
cessfuUy  through  cooperadon.  tion,   when    perfected,    will    compare   very 

Ireland  was  a  land  of  poverty,  misery,  and  favorably  with  the  largest  marketing  co- 
despair.  She  had  lost  a  large  part  of  her  operative  concerns  in  the  United  States.  It 
population  and  all  of  her  prestige  as  a  dairy  will  be  composed  of  over  100  cheese  factories 
nation.  To-day  Ireland  is  rapidly  regaining  ha\dng  a  yearly  capacity  of  over  14,000,000 
her  place  as  a  dairy  country  and  her  people  pounds.  The  annual  value  of  the  product, 
are  fast  becoming  optimistic  and  contented,  conservatively  stated,  will  amount  to  over 
The  change  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  bet-  two  million  dollars. 
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THE  COST  OF  OPERATING  COMMER- 
CIAL VEHICLES 

Showing  What  the    Motor   Truck  Actually  Costs    Its  Owner 
AND  What  the  Items  of  Operating  Cost  Really  Mean 

BY  J.  M.  VAN  HARLINGEN 

npHE  result  of  careful  study  of  road  trans-  matter  of  historical  interest  than  a  basis  on 
-^  portation  as  it  is  to-day  shows  that  there  which  to  figure  modem  operatinjt  costs, 
is  little  accurate  information  available  re-  This  lack  of  accurate  information  on  the 
gardinfc  the  cost  of  transportation.  Efficient  cost  of  operating  the  first  motor  vehicles 
iran^jortation  depends  largely  upon  a  com-  which  were  put  in  service,  makes  it  necessary 
plete  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  operation:  and  to  rely  upon  the  figures  recently  compiled  by 
a  system  of  transportation  fully  developed  is  a  few  motor-truck  users. 
standardized  to  such  an  extent  that  its  cost  Estimates  on  the  cost  of  operation  as  sup- 
is  accurutely  known.  plied  by  manufacturers  and  engineers  are 

In  an  endeavor  to  obtain  the  necessary  based  on  the  actual  results  of  operating  under 

figures  for  presenting  the  actual  cost  of  trans-  most    favorable    conditions.    These   figures 

portation  by  motor  trucks,  a  large  number  of  are,  in  many  cases,  conservative  and  results 

users  were  personally  appealed  to  tor  informa-  have  been  obtained  in  actual  practice  by  some 

tion  r^arding  the  cost  of  operating   their  users  of  motor  vehicles  which  are  lower  than 

vehicles.     The    answers   to   these   inquiries  the  estimates  furnished  by  the  manufacturer, 

gave  much  data  that  was  incomplete  and  it  Manufacturers'  estimates  and   records  of 

seems  safe  to  assume  that  few  owners  realize  actual  operating  cost  supplied  by  truck  users 

what  their  equipment  really  costs  to  operate,  are  apt  to  be  misleading  unless  they  include 

In  short,  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  all  the  items  which  should  be  charged  against 

standardize   this   work.     Many   replies    re-  truck  ojjeration. 

ceived  from  owners  contain  the  statement  A  manufacturer  using  a  one-and-one-half- 

that  when  they  first  purchased  a  motor  truck  ton  gasoline  truck  for  general  delivery  work 

the  cost  of  operation  was  carefully  kept  for  reports   that   during  six   months  the   truck 

a  (ew  months.   The  results  obtained  in  a  com-  made  3767  miles,  or  an  average  of  254  miles 

parativdy  short  time  assured  them  as  to  the  per  day.     It  carried  451  tons  in  this  time, 

general  results  that  might  be  obtained  from  The  truck  was  in  service  i4()  days  and  made 

their  operation  and  they  were  either  satisfied  41S  trips  during  the  six  months, 

or  dissatisfied  with  the  truck  on  this  basis.  This  firm  states  that  the  cost  for  this  work 

The  first  usera  of  motor  equipment  consid-  was  S5.07  per  day.  This  figure  is  given  with- 
ered their  trucks  as  a  novelty  rather  than  as  a  out  any  itemized  list  of  expenses,  but  since  the 
practical  method  of  transportation  and  the  truck  costs  approximately  $2100  the  interest 
records  which  were  kept  during  the  early  days  for  six  months  would  amount  to  $273,  making 
o(  motor-truck   transportation  are  more  a  thecostjwr  day  for  this  item,  S1.83,  while  the 
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is  the  replacement  of  thi^ 
value  by  setting  aside  a 
fund  sufficient  to  replace 
the  value  at  the  end  of  ihc 
useful  life  of  the  truck.  The 
item  of  depredation  or 
amortization  should  offset 
Ihe  original  in\eslment  by  a 
definite  per  cent,  of  original 
\alue  of  the  truck  each 
year,  thereby  reducing  the 
original  interest  charges. 
Tfiis  method  of  handling  is 
given  merely  as  a  sugges- 
tion, but  the  omission  of 
these  items  from  a  cost 
account  renders  it  inac- 
curate. 

>  a  typical  illustration 
of  the  method  of  handling 
these  charges,  we  have  taken 
a  five- ton  truck  costing 
driver's  wages  at  $75  per  month,  the  rate  paid  $5000;  the  owner  estimates  that  the  truck  will 
by  this  concern,  brings  the  sum  of  these  two  be  efficient  for  fi\'e  years,  or  that  he  will  wish 
items  up  to  $4.83  per  day,  leaving  $0.24  to  to  replace  it  at  the  end  of  that  time.  He 
coverall  the  other  expenses  of  operation.  In  charges  his  original  investment  at  6  per 
this  case  it  is  obvious  that  some  important  cent,  and  amortizes  his  truck  at  the  rate  of 
items  must  have  been  omitted  and  that  these  20  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  amortization 
figures,  as  they  stand,  are  apt  to  be  misleading,  fund  is  assumed  to  draw  interest  at  6  per  cent. 
This  method  of  estimating  the  cost  of  The  following  table  shows  the  amounts 
operation  is  common  and  it  is  frequently  chargeable  in  any  one  year  to  these  items: 
found  that  statements  of  this  kind  are  issued 
by  concerns  whose  business  is  well  standard- 
ized in  other  departments. 

In  the  actual  cost  figures  given  it  will  be 
noted  that  all  items  are  included  in  the  cost 
of  operation,  or  that  attention  has  been 
called  to  any  omission.  In  several  cases 
attention  will  be  called  to  the  difference  be-  j^j  ^^^ 
tween  the  actual  cost  of  operation  and  the  and  year, 
cost  of  operation  as  estimated  by  users,  srd  year 

4th   year. 
5th   year. 


RELATION  BETWEEN  INTEREST  AND  DEPRECA- 
TION  AS    ITEMS   OP   THE   OPERATING   COST   OF 
MOTOR   TRUCKS 


AND   DEPRECIATION 

The  items  which  are  most  frequently 
omitted  in  submitting  figures  on  cost  of  oper- 
ating motor  trucks  are,  interest,  deprecia- 
tion, and  overhead  charges.  It  has  been 
found  that  few  small  truck  owners  have  any 
conception  of  the  terms  amortization  or 
depreciation.  In  figuring  the  items  of  inter- 
est and  depreciation,  care  should  be  taken  to 
adjust  the  figures  given  for  any  particular 
year  so  that  the  interest  paid  will  not  cover 
the  full  amount  of  the  investment,  except 
during  the  first  year  of  operation. 

By  depreciation  we  mean  the  loss  in  value 
due  to  age,  use,  or  abuse  which  cannot  be 
co\'ered  by    current    repairs.     Amortization 


OVERHEAD  EXPENSE 

The  overhead  charges  may  not  be  in  such 
shape  that  they  can  be  charged  to  the  ex- 
penses of  a  single  truck,  but  where  the  equip- 
ment is  larger  there  is  sure  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  superintendence  and  general  office 
expenses,  taxes,  insurance  (other  than  auto- 
truck insurance),  etc.,  which  should  be 
charged  to  the  transportation  cost. 

These  charges  include  a  variety  of  items 
depending  largely  upon  the  size  of  the  equip- 
ment and  plant.  It  cost  accounts  are  kepi 
requiring  the  attention  of  part  of  a  boot- 
keeper's  time,  a  portion  of  the  salary  should 
be  charged  against  the  truck.     If  the  light 
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and  heat  used  in  the  garage  is  part  of  the  gen-  operate  successfully  a  good  driver  must  be 

eral  lighting  and  heating  system  of  the  plant,  obtained.     From    the   experience   of   many 

a  fair  fwrportion  of  this  expense  should  be  truck  owners,  it  is  a  conser\-ative  statement 

charged  to  the  trucks.  that  a  good  driver  will  often  save  his  own 

It  is  frequently  said  by  truck  owners  that  salary  in  keeping  down  repairs  and  increasing 

there  will  be  no  garage  expense,  because  there  the  efficiency,  while  a  poor  driver  will  always 

is  a  stable  where  the  truck  will  be  kept.     In  cost  the  company  his  wages  o\'er  again  in 

this  case  taxes  are  paid  on  the  stable,  or  it  is  repairs    as    well    as    crippling    the    service 

considered  as  an  asset;  there  is  an  interest  through  having  the  truck  laid  up.     It  is  poor 

and  depredation  charge  against  this  building  economy  to  pay  a  poor  man  and  great  econ- 

and  the  occupation  of  it  is  costing  something  omy  to  encourage  a  good  one.     Under  the 

all  the  time.     It  is  not  always  possible  to  use  heading,  "Time  Element,"  a  practical  melh- 

this  method  of  reasoning,  as  the  stable  ex-  od   of   interesting   the   dri\er   in   economic 

pense  may  be  charged  to  horses  or  warehouse  operation  is  suggested. 
and  the  space  occupied  by  a  single  truck  is  so 

small   that   it   is  impossible   to  compute  a  iksuranck 
proper  charge;  but  it  is  advisable  in  all  cases 

to  assign  some  garage  expense  to  the  truck  The  item  of  insurance  is  so  variable  that  it 

where  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  is  almost  impossible  to  say  more  than  that 

it  should  be  carried  in  some  form  on  every 

TiiE  DRIVER  truck.     The  most  usual  form  is  insurance 

against  lire.     The  rate  for  this  insurance  is 

Having  selected  the  type  of  truck,  the  most  fairly  steady  and  depends  ui>on  the  value  of 

important  step  has  been  taken  in  the  instalia-  the   truck.    Liability   insurance   varies   ac- 

U'on  of  motor  equipment,  but  in  order  to  cording  to  the  business  in  which  the  truck  is 
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N  DSEO  WHEBE  tHE 


engaged   and   the   locality   in   which   it   is 

operating. 

OPEKATING   CHARGES 

The  item  of  maintenance  should  cover  over- 
hauling at  least  once  a  year,  repainting, 
adjustment,  replacement  of  parts,  and,  in  the 
case  of  electrics,  battery  renewals. 

The  charge  per  mile  against  this  item  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  the  truck  is  operated  and  upon  the 
driver;  the  total  yearly  charge  should  be 
proportional  to  the  mileage  covered.  The 
cost  per  mile  for  tires  should  be  based  on  the 
guarantee  mileage  gi\'en  by  the  manufacturer 
and  the  first  cost  of  the  tires.  A  set  of  tires 
costing  S400,  guaranteed  for  8000  miles, 
would  cost  two  cents  per  mile. 

This  is  the  only  fair  basis  on  which  to  make 
this  charge  as  the  renewals  should  be  made, 
and  price  adjusted  with  the  manufacturer,  on 
a  mileage  basis. 

The  cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  and  grease  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  driver  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  truck  and  engine  adjust- 
ments. The  manufacturer  who  inspects  his 
trucks  should  assist  in  keeping  down  these 
costs  if  they  seem  to  be  too  high. 

TIME   ELEMENT   IN   TRANSPORTATION    COST 

Since  the  motor  truck  represents  a  far 
larger  indi\'idua]  investment  than  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicle,  it  is  therefore  true  that  the 
cost  of  kee[)ing  a  truck  standing  idle  is  far 
greater  than  the  time  wasted  by  the  horse- 
drawn  vehicle.  In  order  to  arrive  at  the 
approximate  cost  of  allowing  a  motor  truck  to 


stand  idle,  let  us  divide  the  fixed  charges  of  a 
five-ton  motor  truck  by  the  number  of  hour? 
in  a  working  day.  The  original  investment 
in  this  motor-truck  equipment  is  about  Si  200 
and  the  fixed  charges,  including  driver's 
wages,  etc.,  will  amount  to  about  $8  per  day. 
This  means  that  in  a  ten-hour  day  the  idle 
truck  costs  80  cents  an  hour  or  a  little  over 
one  cent  for  every  minute  that  it  is  not  in 
actual  operation.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter,  therefore,  to  demonstrate  that  by 
installing  labor  and  time-saving  devices  the 
efficiency  of  the  truck  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased and  the  original  cost  of  such  de\ices 
paid  for  in  a  reasonably  short  length  of 
time. 

A  method  which  has  been  used  with  con- 
siderable success  by  large  organizations  would 
seem  to  be  equally  practicable  in  the  case  of  a 
concern  operating  oiily  a.  few  tru<ls.  By 
this  plan  the  coiiperalion  of  the  driver  or 
shipping  clerk  is  enlisted  by  setting  a  figure 
for  unit  delivery  and  basing  the  [^ofit  or  loss 
of  the  department  on  this  figure.  Whether 
the  reward  be  an  increase  in  pay  or  a  sobstan- 
tial  bonus  for  savings  effected,  this  method  will 
invariably  produce  a  remarkable  reduction 
in  transportation  costs.  The  driver,  by  sav- 
ing a  few  minutes  cm  each  delivery,  will,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  have  increased  his  capac- 
ity to  a  very  marked  degree,  and  by  careful 
handling  of  his  machine  the  costs  of  operation 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  per- 
sonal factor  in  the  economic  operation  of  com- 
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merdal  vehicles  is  believed  to  be  a  most  an  increase  in  time  required  for  deliveries. 

N-ital  one.  In  this  table  the  effect  of  change  in  delivery 

As  an  illustration  of  the  influence  of  the  time  between  one  minute  and  two  minutes 

lime  element  on  the  cost*  of  operation,  the  fol-  for   both  gasoline  and    electric  vehicles   is 

lowing  table  is  given  which  shows  the  effect  of  shown. 


VEHICLE* looo-lb  Electric 


Time  of  Delivery 


J     I  min. 
}    per  del. 


2  min. 
p)er  del. 


Standing  time,  Hours I  4.6  5.7 

Miles  per  Day 35  26 

Distance  Factor,  per  cent 89       j  75 

Cost  per  Delivery 5  •  4c.  6 .  9c. 


1 000- lb  Gasoline  I    i -Horse  Wagon 


I  mm. 
per  del. 


4-75 

38 
48 

6.5c. 


2  mm. 
per  del. 


5  9 

28 

35 
8.4c. 


25 
83 
5  9c. 


I  mm.      2  mm. 
per  del.  1  per  del. 


4  9 
20 

68 

7.2c. 


The  above  table  was  compiled  from  figures  Institute  of  Technology   and   assumes   the 
taken  from  a  report  of  the  Massachusetts  following  conditions: 


COST  OF  PARCEL  DELIVERY 

Average  maximum  load 1000  lbs.      Hours  working  per  day 9 

Number  of  trips  per  day 3      Hours  per  trip  for  loading 0-75 

Deliveries  per  mile 4      Time  for  each  delivery i   min. 


VEHICLE looo-lb.  Electric 


Average  running  speed,  miles  per  hour. 

Standmg  time,  hours 

Running  time,  hours 

Distance-capacity,  miles  per  day 

Actual  miles  per  day 

Distance-factor,  per  cent 

Investment 

Days  used  per  year 

Vehicle  miles  per  year 


EXPENSES— ANNUAL: 

Operation: 

Running  repairs  and  lubricants 

Shoeing  and  veterinary 

Electricity,  gasoline  or  feed .  .  .  . 

Garage  or  stable 

Driver 

Maintenance: 

Battery 

Tire 

Overhaul 

Painting 

Fixed  Charges: 

Amortization 

Administration 

Interest. 

Insurance,  Fire 

Insurance,  Liability 

Taxes 


Total  annual  expense 


Cost  per  day  used 
Cost  i)er  delivery . 
Cost  per  mile .... 


8 
4.6 

4.4 
40 

35 

89 
$2,200 

285 
10,000 


$120 


160 
200 
710 

200 

125 
80 

60 

238 
60 

55 

27 
100 

17 


§2,152 

$7.55 

5  4c. 

21.5c. 


looo-lb.  Gasoline  '  ^-"°"^  Wagon 

(2- Horses) 


9 

4-75 
425 
80 

38 

48 

$1,800 

260 

9,900 


S325 


155 
200 

780 


180 

250 

60 

400 
60 

41 

32 

100 

13 


$2,576 


$9  93 
6.5c. 

26.0c. 


5 

4 

5 

30 

25 

83 

$950 

285 
7.100 


$75 
360 

225 
645 


50 
50 

170 
40 

24 
12 

20 

8 

$1,679 


$5.90 

5 -90. 

23  •  5c. 


The  horse  vehicle  does  only  about  two-thirds  as  much  work  per  day  as  either  of  the  motor  vehicles. 
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FIELD  OF   THE   SMALL   TRUCK 

The  field  of  the  small  truck  is  limited  al- 
most entirely  to  the  delivery  of  light  packages 
and  the  choice  between  electric  and  gasoline 
vehicles  for  this  purpose  is  dependent  very 
largely  upon  the  conditions  of  service  which 
arc  to  be  met  with  in  any  particular  line 
of  business. 

The  light  electric  truck  is  used  almost  en- 
tirely for  city  delivery  work  where  a  large 
number  of  stops  are  made  and  deliveries  arc 
frequent.  It  is  found  that  the  cost  per  mile 
of  the  gasoline  truck  is  far  higher  in  this  class 
of  service  than  in  any  other.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  wear  and  tear  caused  by  constant 
starting  and  stopping  of  the  truck  and  to  the 
fact  that  the  motor  is  allowed  to  run  a  large 
part  of  the  time  when  the  truck  is  not  actually 
in  motion.  For thisreason.as  wellas thefact 
that  it  is  more  easily  operated  than  the  gaso- 
line truck  and  therefore  requires  a  lower  grade 
of  driver,  the  electric  truck  is  largely  used  for 
city  delivery  work  where  high  speed  is  not 
essential.  The  light  gasoline  truck  covers 
very  much  the  same  field  as  the  electric,  but 
is  more  widely  used  for  suburban  deliveries 
and  special  city  work  where  high  speed  is 
required. 

The  following  figures  represent  a  fair  aver- 
age cost  of  operating  small  gasoline  trucks  in 
general  suburban  delivery  work.  These  fig- 
ures were  obtained  from  an  organization 
noted  for  its  thorough  accounting  system  and 
may  be  relied  upon  for  accuracy  in  every 
respect. 

The  method  of  presenting  these  figures  is 


unique  in  that  it  gives  a 
basis  by  which  to  compare 
the  cost  of  each  class  of 
delivery  work.  The  report 
from  which .  these  figures 
were  taken  gi\''es  similar 
data  for  larger  and  smaller 
types  of  trucks  used  by  the 
same  company  and  classifies 
the  work  done  by  each  tj-pe 
of  vehicle. 

The  large  trucks  are  used 
on  long  hauls;  the  one-and- 
one-half-ton  trucks  are  used 
for  delivery  work  in  subur- 
ban territory,  and  the  small 
looo-pound  cars  are  used 
for  city  deliveries.  The  aver- 
age cost  per  mile  for  three- 
ton  trucks  in  this  work  was 
approximately  18  cents  and 
for  the  1000-pound  delivery 
wagons  approximately  15  cents. 

Following  are  the  actual  figures  on  one- 
and-one-half- ton  gasoline  trucks,  equipped 
with  pneumatic  tires,  used  for  suburban  de- 
liveries by  this  store,  which  operates  over 
fifty  of  these  trucks,  covering  an  average  of 
sixty  miles  per  day  each. 
Mileage 
Month        Made  With  AH 

15-742 


imllyti 


May  '.  . 
Jut 


July 

August 

ScplembcT. . 
October.  .  .  . 


■  ,760 
0,573 


2%.S 


Total,,,       151.517 

Monthly  average  21.645 '4  3'    cents 

Tire  cost  per  mile - ,  ,        .175  cents 

Oil  cost  per  mile 05    cents 

Gasoline   at    16  cents   per  gallon 

(8  miles  per  gallon) 02    cents 

Note:  These  figures  Include. — 

Insurance.  Light,  Heat,  Rent, Overhead  Supplies, 
Parts,  Inciilental  E.tpenscs  and  Depreciation, 
figured  as  follows: 

1st  year  —  33  percent,  3rd  year — ^18  per  cent, 

and  vear — 25  per  cent.  4th  year — 10  per  cent. 

5th  year— II  percent. 

In  contrast  to  these  figures  another  der>art- 
ment  store,  operating  in  another  city,  pre- 
sents figures  on  the  cost  of  operating  a  one- 
and -one-half-ton  truck  where  operating  con- 
ditions are  adverse,  the  conditions  of  the 
streets  being  poor  and  the  truck  being  used  in 
city  as  well  as  suburban  work. 

This  truck  is  equipped  with  solid  tires  and 
the  figures  shown  are  for  the  second  year 
of  service. 
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Cost 

Total  Per  Mile 

Ciasolinc $219.22  $.0127 

Oil 47  47  0027 

Electric  current i .  20  .0001 

Batteries 2 .  54  .  0001 

Grease 2.57  .0001 

Carbide 2 .  08  .  0001 

Other  supplies 9- 46  .0005 

Tires 391 .02  .0227 

Repkairs  and  added  equipment .  .       167 .  57  .  0097 

Salary 9^9  50  0533 

Licenses 34-68  .  0020 

Insurance 196.92  .0114 

Depreciation  at  33 >2  per  cent. .  .       999 .  96  .  0580 

Total  Cost  of  Operation $2,994 .19  $ .  1734 


Total  Cost  per  Day  (306 >^  Days). 
Total  number  of  Miles  per  Year.  . 
Average  number  of  Miles  per  Day 


fe.75 
17,226 

56.2 


A  firm  operating  twenty-five  small  electric 
vehicles  shows  the  result  of  two  and  one-haif 
years'  careful  observation  and  the  figures 
show  the  correct  charges  which  should  be 
made  against  the  operation  of  this  type  of 
commercial  vehicle.  These  trucks  were  used 
for  general  delivery  purposes  and  were  only 
a  part  of  the  large  equipment  operated  by 
the  same  company.  It  is  therefore  safe 
to  assimie  that  the  average  operator  of  a 
single  small  electric  vehicle  would  probably 
be  unable  to  approach  the  economies  eflfected 
by  this  large  and  well  organized  company,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  work  accom- 
plished by  these  vehicles  is  fully  25  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  the  horse-drawn  equij> 
ment  used  previously  by  the  same  concern. 
These  figures,  however,  do  not  include  the 
items  of  depreciation,  interest,  and  adminis- 
tration. These  items  together  would  add  in 
the  neighborhood  of  4  cents  per  mile  to  this 
operation,  making  the  totjl  cost  per  mile — 
25.10  cents. 

Av« 


Total  fop 

2  4  lears     p^  Vehicle 


PerMfie 


1.  Drivers $44,175.00  .065 

2.  Garage  rent 22,819. 12  .0325 

3.  Current 18,743.43  .0274 

4.  Bat.  men  and  machinists.   10,000.00  .0144 

5.  Bat.  renewals 16,242.14  .0237 

6.  Repair  parts 13.996.39  .0205 

7.  Insurance 6,600.00  .0095 

8.  Superintendence 3,048.06  .0044 

9.  Pamting 2,763.32  .004 

10.  Tires 2,651.71  .0038 

11.  Washers 2,793.85  .0041 

12.  Soap,  oil,  grease M33-33  0017 

Total $144,966.35      .2110 

The  above  is  for  a  total  of  682,331  miles  run. 

The  average  daily  mileage  made  by  these 
trucks  is  30,  making  the  approximate  cost 
per  day  $7.50. 


THE   UTILITY   OF   THE   HEAVY   TRUCK 

The  chief  difference  between  the  light  de- 
livery truck  and  the  heavy  truck  lies  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  light  truck  the 
capacity  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  is  dupli- 
cated, the  advantage  of  the  truck  lying  in 
its  ability  to  make  rapid  deliveries  and  to 
operate  under  conditions  which  greatly 
decrease  the  efficiency  of  the  horse.  With 
the  use  of  the  heavy  motor  truck,  however, 
the  advantage  of  carrying  a  heavier  load  in 
quicker  time  at  a  lower  cost  for  each  load  unit 
presents  the  most  favorable  argument  in  favor 
of  the  motor  vehicle.  The  engine  and  body  of 
the  heavier  tonnage  motor  truck  form  a  very 
powerful  combination  for  the  more  efficient 
handling  of  merchandise,  while  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  motor  truck  to  a  wide  variety  of 
uses  has  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  advance- 
ment in  other  fields  of  commercial  activity. 
Aside  from  the  haulage  of  merchandise  and 
the  transportation  of  raw  materials,  the 
modern  motor  truck  is  used  in  a  variety  of 
ways  which  prove  interesting  to  the  investi- 
gator and  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  motor- 
truck designer. 

The  largest  truck  now  manufactured  car- 
ties  ten  tons  on  its  chassis.  This  load  is 
drawn  by  an  engine  having  no  larger  horse- 
power than  many  of  the  engines  supplied 
with  trucks  of  smaller  capacity. 

This  type  of  truck,  however,  is  not  recom- 
mended by  the  manufacturers  for  use  outside 
of  cities  where  well-paved  streets  and  operat- 
ing conditions  are  most  favorable.  The  use  of 
the  motor  truck  as  a  tractor  is  comparatively 
little  known  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe, 
where  the  road  conditions  throughout  the 
country  districts  are  very  much  superior  to 
our  own,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  five-ton 
truck  hauling  three-,  four-  and  five-ton  trail- 
ers of  from  one  and  one-half  to  three  tons* 
capacity  each. 

For  city  operation  and  for  use  where  the 
road  conditions  are  unusually  good  this  type 
of  operation  would  seem  to  be  by  far  the  most 
economical,  but  the  development  of  good 
roads  in  this  country  is  so  far  behind  that  of 
European  countries  that  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  the  adoption  of  the  motor  truck 
as  a  tractor  will  be  at  all  general  for  some 
time  to  come. 

In  everyday  use,  the  heavy  motor  truck 
has  invariably  proven  its  sup)eriority  in  every 
way  to  the  horse-drawn  vehicle,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  superiority  of  the  gasoline  or  electric 
truck  is  one  which  is  almost  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  conditions  as  noted  elsewher 
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The  effect  of  constant  starting  and  stopn 
pingwith  heavy  loads  is  likely  to  be  much 
more  injurious  to  the  mechanbm  of  the 
heavy  truck  than  in  the  case  of  the  lighter 
type  of  motor  vehicle,  and  the  operation  of  the 
engine  for  comparatively  long  periods  of  time 
when  the  truck  is  not  actually  in  motion  is 
a  very  much  larger  item  of  expense  in  the 
hea\ier  types  of  trucks.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  majority  of  motor-truck 
users  who  have  tried  out  both  the  electric 
and  gasoline  trucks,  have  restricted  the  use 
of  their  gasoline  vehicles  to  long-haul  work 
where  the  advantages  of  speed  and  flexibility 
of  operation  enable  them  to  cover  a  much 
larger  territory  in  a  shorter  period  of  time 
than  would  be  possible  with  the  electric 
vehicle.  The  electric  vehicle,  however,  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  transportation  of 
freight  in  the  congested  parts  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  to  the  distribution  of  freight  where 
deli^reries  are  made  within  a  limited  area. 

A  LUMBER  company's  EXPERIENCE 

The  following  figures  show  what  has  been 
done  by  a  large  lumber  company,  comparing 
this  work  with  the  use  of  horses. 

Four  months  of  actual  usage  of  a  five-ton 
truck,  during  which  time  an  accurate  record 
of  the  truck  and  also  of  the  company's  teams 
was  kept,  has  developed  some  surprising 
facts  and  figures.  The  computation  in  both 
cases  is  based  on  the  total  investment,  insur- 
ance, interest,  up-keep,  repairs,  etc. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that 
the  truck  replaced  five  and  one-half  teams 
and  that  the  truck  will  deliver  lumber  at  36 
cents  per  1000  feet  while  the  teams  cost  75 
cents  per  1000  feet,  or  more  than  twice  as 
much. 


truck  and  two  minutes  to  unload  without 
damage  of  any  kind  to  the  lumber. 

OPERATING  COST  OF  A  THREE-TON   GASOLINE 
TRUCK  IN-SERVICE  OF  A  PRINTING  HOUSE 

This  truck  makes  long  hauls,  and  while  no 
accurate  record  of  mileage  was  kept  during 
the  year,  it  was  estimated  that  the  truck  was 
in  operation  300  days  and  made  an  average 
of  forty-five  miles  per  day. 

300  Working  Days  per  Year. 

45  Miles  per  Day  (estimated). 

^3*500  Miles  per  Year. 

Insurance S193 .  75 

Wages 1 1 58 .  10 

Tires  .062  cents  i)er  mile ^44- 31 

Gasoline  .031  cents  per  mile 423 .  80 

Oil  and  grease  .014 cents  per  mile 199.60 

Maintenance 97-^6 

General  repairs 535-53 

Total  for  the  year $345^ .  95 


Total  for  a  day 

Approximate  cost  per  mile 


II  51 
o  253 


Total  Investment,  with 
equipment 

Total  Expense  per  Day  .  . 

Average  Mileage  per  Day. 

Average  round-trip  haul- 
miles  

Average  number  trips  per 
Day 

Average  Load  —  Dressed 
Lumber 

Averapje  Weight  per  Load. 

Carr>'mg  total  per  Day. .  . 

Total  expense  per  1000  feet 


Five-Ton 
Truck 


Two 
HcH*ses 


$5,362.12  $1,510.00 

$15.26  $5.63 

42.5  15.00 

5  5 

85  3 


5,000  ft. 
5  tons 
42,500  ft. 
36  cents 


2,500  ft. 
2 . 5  tons 
7.500  ft. 
75  cents 


ACTUAL     CX)ST     OF     OPERATING     A     FIVE-TON 

TRUCK    IN     SERVICE     OF    A    MANUFACTURER, 

HAULING   VERY   HEAVY    MERCHANDISE 

6  per  cent.  Interest  on  $5000  per  Year.  .  $300.00 
10  per  cent.  Amortization  per  Year.  .  .  .  500.00 
Four  Kinds  of  Insurance 382.50 

Total  per  Year $1 182 .  50 

Total  per  Day $3  95 

This  represents  absolute  fixed  charges  for 
the  first  year  which  cannot  be  reduced. 

In  addition  to  that  come  as  relatively 
fixed  charges: 

Garage  per  day i .  00 

Driver  per  day 3 .  00 

Making  total  fixed  charges  i>er  day .  .  $7-95 

The  actual  opera^ng  expenses  per 
day  on  a  basis  of  50  miles  per  aay 
include: 

2  helpers  per  day $4 .  00 

Gasoline — 12>^  gal.  at  15  cents i  .87 

Oil — }4  gal.  at  50  cents 25 

Tires^-6  cents  per  mile 3  •  00 

This  is  on  a  basis  of  a  guarantee  of 
8,000  miles  for  tires  costing  complete, 
$480.00. 
Repairs — 4  cents  per  mile 2 .  00 

This  is  on  a  basis  of  a  general  over 
haul  per  year  and  minor  repairs  from 
time  to  time,  all  costing,  $iSoo.oo. 
Depreciation  estimated  at  2  cents  per 

mile 1. 00     12.12 


The  truck  is  equipped  wdth  a  roller  body 
and  as  an  accessory,  a  small  four-wheel  load- 
ing wagon  for  gathering  lumber  about  the 
yards  and  havin^r  load  ready  for  truck.     By 
actual  timing  it  nnd  that  it  takes 

three  minutes  e  lumber  to  the 


Total  cost  per  day  at  50  miles $20.07 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  $20  per  day  covers  the 
entire  expense  of  Fixed  and  Operating  Charges 
per  truck. 
On  this  basis  the  average  delivery  of 

5000  lbs.  per  dav  would  cost 400  cents 

6000  ••       "     "'       "        '• 333  cents 

7500 "        "  ...        .266  cents 


THE  POET  OF  THE  WESTWARD 
MARCH 

JOAQUIN   MILLER,  who  died  on  Feb-  Desert,"  "Shadows  of  Shasta,"  "Memories 

niary  17,  in  his  one-room   cabin  near  and  Rhymes,"  "49,  or  the  Gold  Seekers  of 

Oakland,  Cal.,  was  seventy-one  years  of  the  Sierras,"  "The  Destruction  of  Gotham" 

age.    Cincinnatus  H.  Miller,  which  was  his  and  others,  have  earned  him  a  high  place 

real  name,  was  bom  in  Indiana.     His  name,  on  the  literary  roll  of  our  country's  formative 

however,  has  for  more  than  half  a  century  period.     Miller's  topics  were  not  those  of  the 

been   associated   with    the   mountains   and  border,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  the 

mines  of  the  Far  West,  a  figure  inseparable  common    qualities    of     humanity:      honor, 

from  California  and  the  Golden  Gate.    Miller  courage,  [ove  and  truth.     He  had  a  sense  of 

has  been  farmer,  miner,  lawyer,  judge  and  musical  poetic  style  well  developed,  and  all  of 

editor.     He  attempted  to  sell  his  first  manu-  his  verse  is  steeped  in  the  imagery  of  the  Bible, 

script   to   Bret  Harte  when  the  latter  was  His  philosophy  of  work  was  that  the  art  of 

editor  of  the  Overland.    His  books  of  poems,  poetry  is  found  in  books,  but  the  inspiration  of 

"Songs  of  the   Sun    Land,"    "Ship    of   the  jwctry  only  in  nature. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


THE   MAGAZINES  AND    REVIEWS 

THE  serious  articles  in  the  early  spring  article  on ''The  Jewish  Invasion  of  America." 

issues  of  the  popular  magazines  are  per-  Two  new  departments  have  been  started  by 

haps  rather  less  numerous  than  earlier  in  the  McClure's — *' Health,   Public  and  Private," 

year.     The  Atlantic^  however,  is  well  sustain-  imder  the  supervision  of  Samuel   Hopkins 

ing  its  reputation  for  sound  and  enlightening  Adams,  and  a  new  department  for  women, 

contributions  to   current   discussion.     The  edited  by  Inez  Milholland. 

opening  article  in  the  April  number  is  by  Mr.  Albert  W.  Atwood  gives  in  the  Amef- 

Brooks  Adams  on** The  Collapse  of  Capitalis-  ican  Magazine  a  vivid  and  startling  picture 

tic  Government."  Other  notable  contributions  of  American  railroad  wrecks  with  some  of  the 

to  this  number  are  "Constantinople  in  War-  reasons  for  their  rapid  increase. 

Time,"  by  H.  G.  Dwight;    "Both  Sides  of  The    principal    article    in    Everybody's    is 

the  Servant  Question,"   by  Annie  Winsor  "The  Balkan  Thunderbolt,"  by  Frederick 

Allen;  and  "Book-Publishing  and  Its  Present  Palmer.    We  quote  elsewhere  in  this  number 

Tendencies,"  by  George  P.  Brett  of  the  Mac-  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  from  Mr.  Palm- 

millan  Company.  er's  graphic  description  of  the  seat  of  war. 

The  Century  has  made  a  special  effort  to  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  March 

bring  out  material  of  timely  interest  in  rela-  publishes  three  articles  of  unusual  interest 

tion  to  the  change  of  administration  at  Wash-  to  farmers — "A  Chronicle  of  the  Tribe  of 

ington.    "TheKindofManWoodrowWUson  Corn,"  by  Prof.  E.  M.  East;   "The  UUliza- 

Is,"  by  Mr.  W.  G.  McAdoo,  who,  since  the  tion  of  the.Nitrogen  of  the  Air,"  by  Arthur 

writing  of  this  article,  has  been  made  Presi-  A.  Noyes ;  and  "How  European  Agriculture 

dent  Wilson's  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  Is  Financed,"  by  Prof.  H.  C.  Price, 

an  intimate  revelation  of  a  personality  con-  Important  articles  in  the  North  American 

cerning  whom  the  American  public  cannot  Review  are:    "American  Libraries  and  the 

at  this  moment  be  sated  in  its  quest  for  infor-  Investigator,"  by  Herbert  Putnam;    "The 

mation.    Prof.  Bliss  Perry  offers  an  admirable  Commercial   Awakening  of  the  Moro   and 

appreciation  of  "Woodrow  Wilson  as  a  Man  Pagan,"  by  Major  John  P.  Finley,  U.  S.  A.; 

of  Letters."     Of  special  significance  at  the  and    *'The    Virginians    and    Constitutional 

threshold    of    the    new    President's    official  Government,"  by  Thomas  NeBon  Page, 

career  at  Washington  is  the  brief  account  of  Only  one  of  the  Forum^s  articles  for  March 

"Grover    Cleveland    and    His    Cabinet    at  has  a  direct  bearing  on  American  political 

Work,"  by  President  Cleveland's  Secretary  conditions.     That  is  a  study  entitled  *'The 

of  the  Navy,  the  Hon.  Hilary  A.  Herbert.  Changing    Focus    in    Politics,"    by    Walter 

The  most  notable  pages  in  Scribner^s  for  Lippmann.     This  a  suggestive  surxxy  of  the 

March  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  Titanic  most  recent  movements  in  the  direction  of 

disaster  nearly  one  year  ago,  and  are  contrib-  socio-political  reforms  in  this  country.    The 

uted  by  Captain   Rostrom,  commander  of  aim  of  the  writer,  however,  is  not  to  empha- 

the  Carpathia,  which  rescued  so  many  of  the  size  specific  reforms  in  themselves,  but  to 

survivors.      This    impretentious    narrative  direct   attention    to   the   great   possibilities 

is  remarkable  for  its  clarity  and  directness,  that  they  foreshadow.    "Whether  or  not  we 

Harper's  continues  its  series  of  suggestions  adopt  certain  specific  bills,  high  tariff  or  low 

for  better  farming  with  a  paper  on  "The  tariff,  one  banking  system  or  another,  this 

Conservation  of  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil,"  trust  control  or  that,  is  a  slight  gain  compared 

by  A.  D.  Hall,  F.  R.  S.    Edward  Hungerford  to  a  change  of  attitude  toward  all  political 

gives  a  good  description  of  the  Great  Lakes  problems."    In  his  view  the  method  of  reform 

and  the  steamboat  traffic  thereon.  matters  even  more  than  the  reform  itself. 

In  J/cC/Mre'^  an  able  defense  of  the  militant  "A  man  who  couldn't  think  straight  might 

suffragettes  in  England  is  made  by  Elizabeth  get  the  right  answer  to  one  problem,  but  how 

Robins.    We  quote  on  another  page  of  this  much  faith  would  we  have  in  his  capacity 

^  partment  from  Mr.  Burton  J.  Hendrick's  to  solve  the  next  one? " 
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THE  NEW   "CONSTRUCTIVE   QUARTERLY" 

THE  appearance  of  a  new  review  with  a 
serious  purpose  and  wide  field  is  always 
a  noteworthy  event.  The  Construclhe  Quar- 
Itrty,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared  last 
month,  aims  to  be  a  journal  of  the  "faith, 
work,  and  thought  of  Christendom."  It 
wUl  be  edited  from  New  York  by  Silas  McBee, 
formerly  editor  of  The  Churchman,  and  a  man 
of  solid  attainments  in  many  different  phases 
of  religious  and  philosophic  thought.  The 
Constructive  Quarterly,  we  are  informed  in  the 
btroduction  to  the  first  number,  attempts  to 
build  on  what  the  Christian  churches  are  ac- 
tually believing,  doing,  and  thinking,  "The 
purpose  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
confidence,  of  mutual  knowledge,  of  mutual 
desire  for  fellowship."  It  is  to  be  "non-offi- 
cial,non-sectarian  and  impartial."  Theeditor 
will  be  "responsible  for  the  kind  of  writers 
admitted  to  its  pages,  but  the  writers  are 
alone  responsible  for  what  appears  over  their 
own  names."  An  editorial  board  made  up 
of  eminent  authorities  all  over  the  world  as- 
sbts  the  editor. 

This  number  contains  a  list  of  articles 
which  are  presumed  to  represent  the  tone  and 
scope  of  the  magazine's  purpose.     Dr.  Will- 
iam P.  Du  Bose,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  Theo-   n,i«„j,ii,t,  i.v  Hatnapr.  New  vorii. 
logical  Department  of  the  University  of  the        ""■  *'i^f.'coN'sTOOravE''Q™^TC*LY""^"' 
South,  leads  with  an  article  on  "A  Construc- 
tive Treatment  of  Christianity."     He  writes  sistant  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondts. 
boldly  and  tolerantly,  holding  for  what  he  Professor  Joyau  points  out  the  devotion  of 
regards  as  essentials,  and  emphasizing  what  the  priesthood  in  France,  and  rejoices  in  the 
he  calls  "the  universal  drawing  of  humanity  way  the  "cure  of  the  Concordat  has  trans- 
to  Christ."     Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  an  eminent  formedhimself  into  a  cur^  of  the  Separation." 
Roman  Catholic  publicist  and  leading  mem-       The  Rev.  John  W,  Wynne,  S,  J.,  one  of  the 
ber  of  the  Council  of  the  Catholic  Union  of  editors  of  the  "Catholic  Encyclopedia,"  a 
Great  Britain,  and,  since  1886,  editor  of  the  member  of  the  faculty  of  Fordham  University 
DuUin  Review,  follows  with  a  discussion  of  and  editor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  weekly 
'Union  Among  Chrisrians."    He  is  not  san-  known  as  America,  sums  up  the  "Reforms  of 
guine  of  an  early  realization  of  this  ideal,  but  Pius  X."    These  reforms  in  educational  mat- 
he  says  that  it  commends  itself  in  many  ways  ters  and  matters  of  the  details  of  many  of  the 
to  the  ancient  Church  of  Rome.     Archbishop  ceremonies  Dr.  Wynne  calls  constructive  in 
Platon,  the  head  of  the  "Christians  of  the  the  best  sense.   Theyhave,  he  says, preserved 
Holy    Orthodox    Russian    Church    in    the  the  integrity  of  the  Church;  brought  the  hier- 
United  States  and  Alaska,"  contributes  a  archy  and  the  people  into  closer  union;  expe- 
cordial  message  of  hope  and  good  cheer.  Dr.  dited  the  routine  business  of  the  Vatican; 
Friedricb  Loofs,  Professor  of  Church  History  "enhanced  the  beautyof  the  liturgy ; strength- 
intheUniversityof  Halle,  and  an  authorityon  ened  religious  knowledge;  and  magnified  in 
Lutheran  apologetics,  gives  "A  German  View  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  the  three  great  sac- 
of  the  Sola  Fide."     He  maintains  that  justi-   raments, — ^Matrimony,  Holy  Orders  and  the 
fication  by  faith  atone  must  be  the  basis  of  all   Holy  Eucharist." 

evangelical  dogmatics.  A  survey  of  the  "Presbyterian  Reunion  in  Scotland"is  the 
church  of  France  to-day  is  contributed  by  topic  treated  by  Rev.  W.  P.  Paterson,  Pro- 
Professor  Georges  Joyau,  Fellow  of  the  Uni-  fessor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
vetaty  of  France,  author,  contributing  editor  burgh,  and  a  well  known  theologian  of  the 
to  the  "Catholic   Encyclopedia,"   and   as-  established  Church  of  Scotland.     Dr.  Pater- 
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son  traces  the  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  gives,  under  the  title  "An  American  Saint," 

Scotland,  and  sets  forth  the  present  status  a  sympathetic  character  sketch  of  Henry 

of  "reconciliation."     Dr.  Shailer  Mathews,  Clay  Truipbull. 

widely  known  as  a  popularizer  of  biblical  The  less  strictly  religious  topics  considered 
scholarship,  and  for  the  past  five  years  Dean  in  this  number  of  the  new  quarterly  are  by 
of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University  of  Dr.  William  Sanday,  Professor  of  Di\imty 
Chicago,  writes  on  "The  Awakening  of  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
American  Protestantism."  Far  from  being  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the 
decadent,  American  protestantism  is  renas-  Church  of  England,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Hender- 
cent,  he  maintains.  Its  real  awakening,  son,  M.  P.,  Secretary  of  the  English  Labor 
however,  "is  inward  and  best  seen  through  its  party.  Professor  Sanday  discusses  "The 
rapid  readjustment  to  the  new  conditions  Pacific  and  the  Warlike  Ideals,"  conunenting 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  finds  itself."  The  on  the  recently  issued  book  of  General  von 
necessity  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  Bernhardi,  the  German  military  writer,  who 
conversion  is  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Mc-  glorifies  war.  He — Dr.  Sanday — sums  up 
Connell,  one  of  the  newly  elected  Bishops  of  his  argument  by  saying  that,  since  things 
the  Methodist  church.  The  knowledge  of  always  tend  to  be  rational  and  war  is  essen- 
religious  processes  which  we  have  to-day,  tially  irrational,  "we  cannot  doubt  that  in 
says  Bishop  McConnell,  in  conclusion,  would  the  long  run  war  must  give  way."  Mr.  Hen- 
warrant  us  in  attaching  "more  importance  derson,  who  has  long  been  prominent  in  the 
than  we  do  to  the  approach  of  the  kingdom  councils  of  Trade  Unionism  and  of  the  British 
of  God  through  the  experience  of  the  humble  Wesleyans,  asks:  "What  are  to  be  the  future 
and  contrite  heart."  "  St.  Paul's  Message  to  relationships  between  the  forces  of  religion 
Religion"  is  analyzed  and  interpreted  by  Dr.  and  labor?"  He  concludes  that  the  labor 
Benjamin  W.  Bacon,  Professor  of  New  Tes-  movement  in  Great  Britain  is  tending  to- 
tament  Criticism  and  Exegesis  in  Yale  Uni-  wards  rather  than  veering  from  a  revived 
versity.  Dr.  Bacon,  who  is  one  of  the  best-  religious  consciousness.  The  churches  and 
known  Congregational  leaders,  character-  organized  labor,  he  says,  "in  conjunction 
izes  St.  Paul's  message  as  an  original  contribu-  with  the  power  of  an  all  conquering  Christ, 
tion  and  a  permanent  addition  to  the  religious  will  transform  individual  existence,  give  it  a 
consciousness  of  the  race,  yet  "anything  but  new  life,  beautify  the  houses  of  our  people, 
a  substitute  for  the  message  of  Jesus  Him-  ennoble  our  cities  and  assist  in  bringing  in  an 
self."  Dr.  Robert  E.  Speer,  Lay  Secretary  era  when  the  beatitudes  may  become  the 
of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Pres-  conmion  rule,  and  when  the  moral  ideas  of 
byterian  Church,  well  known  as  a  traveler  the  prophets  are  embodied  in  the  ordinary 
and  writer  on  the  philosophy  of  missions,  habits  of  a  contented  people." 


ARE  WE  BETTER   THAN  WE  USED  TO   BE? 

THERE. are  many  persons — and  among  Remie  (Paris),  under  the  caption  at  the  head 
them  are  men  distinguished  in  various  of  this  article,  discusses  at  some  length  the 
fields  of  science — ^who  hold  that,  however  entire  question  of  human  progress.  "Hapn 
much  our  material  well-being  may  increase,  pily  for  us,"  he  says,  "and  for  our  efforts,  the 
moral  progress  is  impossible.  Sir  Alfred  elevation  of  our  souls  is  as  real  as  the  increase 
Russel  Wallace,  for  example,  says,  in  his  of  our  material  welfare."  He  considers  that 
work  "The  Wonderful  Century,"  that  "the  "the  best  method  of  proving  the  possibility 
discoveries  from  the  mechanical  point  of  of  human  progress  is  to  demonstrate  its  real- 
view  during  the  past  century  exceeded  in  ity."  The  fact  is  that  "a  misapprehension, 
value  all  else  that  has  been  accomplished  as  old  as  human  culture  itself,  persists  be- 
during  the  period  that  separates  us  from  the  tween  material  and  moral  progress."  The 
timeof  Jesus  Christ."  But,  subsequently,  in  perceptible  signs  of  progress  form  but  an 
an  article  on  "Evolution  and  Character"  in  insignificant  part  of  it.  We  should  consider 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  he  voices  his  convic-  "  the  parallel  evolution  of  our  sentiments  and 
tion^hat  "we  are  today,  in  all  probability,  sensations,  of  the  increase  of  the  sympathy 
mentally  and  morally  inferior  to  our  semi-  which  animates  us,  and  of  the  larger  and  more 
barbaric  ancestors."  profound  altruism  which  fills  modem  hu- 

This  view  is  not  shared  by  the  well-known   manity." 
French  writer  M.  Jean  Finot,  who  in  La       Comparing  the  man  of  to-day  with  his  an- 
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cestors,  M.  Finot  decides  in  favor  of  the  divine  mercy,  seems  to  us  nothing  less  than  a  sim- 

twenUeth-century  repr^ntative.  KSLl^tf  co^^ui^"eseIf  tha'^lt  i^not 

The  modem  man  has  his  attention  fixed  on  all  of  our  day. 

the  points  ol  the  globe.   A  civilized  European  takes  ^       i*         r«.u        •*/          a        t^tt^-j. 

part  in  the  misfc^unes  of  China  or  of  Australia;  Speaking  of  the  saints  of  our  day  M.  Finot 

his  heart  beats  in  unison  with  his  fellows  dispersed  remarks  that  "the  unexpected  flashes  which 

over  the  globe,  whatever  the  form  of  their  beliefs  or  illumine  from  time  to  time  the  depths  of  the 

die  color  of  their  skins.    And  hereby  he  becomes  modern  conscience  show  the  grandeur  and 

better.     He  dreams  of  universal  peace,  of  interna-  .it         .        r"4.»>A        *au           u 

tional  amity;  and  he  sets  his  coursTfor  this  regime  ^^^  ^^}y ^}  ^^'       ^  catastrophe  such  as 

of  kwe.  .  .  .  The  ensembU  of  our  social  and  inter-  that  of  the  Ttiamc  proves  that  the  humamty 

national  life  demonstrates  that  the  man  of  our  day,  c^  today  shelters  an  incalculable  number  of 

taken  as  aji  abstract  entity,  is  bettertlwtn  bis  y^^^,^^^  ^  d^tv.     In  his  eloquent  depiction  of 

ancestors  oi  a  doten  centuries.  .  .  .  Modem  man    . »  _f  ai.    u  ^  ^i^ 

lo^^  more,  but  he  also  toves  more  intelH^ntly,  J^.^^^^  ^  ^^.  wreck  occurs  Uns  pasaige: 

more  humanly.    His  thought  animating  his  good-  The  serene  majesty  with  which  these  hun- 

wiQ  enables  him  to  climb  heights  which  were  inac-  dreds  of  V03rageTS  quitted  the  worid  is  one  of 

cessible  to  his  anastotB  of  |ast  epochs^^.  .  An  ^;^  ^lost  brilliant  and  ccmforting  tcstfano^ 

ax'crage  being  of  today  often  in  this  respect  excels  •  i    •     r             r  «.u    u                      fT    -a      i 

thT^i^and  su^rmen  of  past  tiJi^    The  ^lals  m  favor  of  the  huinan  race.       He  also 

essential  principle  of  all  morals  and  all  religions,  makes  the  followmg  touchmg  reference  to  the 

**  Love  thy  nei^nbor  as  thyself,"  takes  on  an  exten-  late  W.  T.  Stead: 

sion  unknown  in  the  past.  ,,....           ,            r         ,            r.j 

I  lost  m  the  shipwreck  one  of  my  dearest  fnends, 

In    support   of   his   argument   M.    Finot  ^:IJ'^^-^^"'}}fjTJ^'^M?^j!l\^^^ 

1           /l     <<i-     ^             •     xL     T>*ui    if      i^  reached  me,  my  sorrowtui  heart  lett  me  no  nope, 

analyses  the     best  men  m  the  Bible,     who,  prom  the  moment  that  it  was  seen  there  would  be 

though  "venerated  for  centuries,  are  for  us  victims.  Stead  coukl  not  be  among  the  survivors. 

only  cruel,  amorous,  if  not  highly  immoral.  My  consolation  was  great  when  Hear ned  from  one 

beings."    The  venerable   Samuel,  ordering  of  the  saved  that  St^d  had  reahzedmth^ 

jr^^*^      Mwu     A       ,  i_^       T?v-  iTi  'ii'       T*  moment  the  ideal  of  his  whole  hfe:  fidehty  to  duty. 

Saul  to  kill  the  Amalckites;  Ehjah,  killmg  the  in  vain  was  it  proix^  that  he  save  himseK.    All 

450  prc^hets  oi  Baal;  the  biblical  God  him-  the  sophisms  prolOfered,  to  prove  that  his  life  was 

self,  all  "sadden  and  disomcert  the  modem  worth  more  than  those  of  the  unknown  who  strug- 

^^  yi  gled  beside  him,  were  rejected  by  him. 

The  tenderest  cuh  of  the  post  does  not  oblige  us  M.  Ffaiot  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  increase 

to  shut  our  eyes  to  its  sins  and  defects.    And  the  in  the  present  day  of  the  number  of  those  who 

Divmity  himself  ha^  in  His  turn  undergone  an  are  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  ^od 

evolution.     The  God  of  the  anaent  Hebrews,  with  e  ^*u^-.^ 

His  access  of  anger,  His  lack  of  scruples,  His  thirst  "'  oincrs, 

for  vengeance,  Hb  intolerance  which  hesitated  at  Our  calm  vntues,  realized  by  normal  men,  are 

no  cruelty  is  transformed  into  the  Jesus  of  the  often  worth  more  than  those  of  the  professional 

modem  conscience,  a  beinc  of  goodness  and  soli-  saints,  practised  in  the  ardor  or  the  hysteria  of 

darity,whoilluminesour  life  with  the  hopes  which  their   faith.     The  complaisance   with   which  the 

environ  it,  and  who  orders  us  to  make  our  life  more  poets,  historians,  and  hagiographers  of  the  past 

and  more  worthy  of  him.  treat  certain  acts  or  exploits  which  appear  to  us 

_-.    _.                               ,          .           r     ij      •  I-  insignificant  shows  better  than  anything  else  the 

M.  rinot  contrasts  the  samts  of  old  with  progress  realized  by  the  human  conscience. 

those  of  our  own  day.    He  pictures  St.  Sim-  ^                   ,.      ^                 * 

eon  the  Stylite  on  his  pillar,  St.  Macaire  m  ^^  our  morality  better,  and  we  ourselves, 

his  swamp,  St.  John  silent  in  the  desert  for  are  we  better?     M.  Finot  makes  the  fdlowmg 

sixty  years,  from  among  the  hundreds  who  '^y- 

furnish  examples  of  edification;  and  he  com-  Yes,  our  morality  no  longer  consists  in  the 

ments  thereon :  spasms  of  ecstasy,  in  prayers  and  oblations,  in  the 

hysteria  of  communions  with  the  Divinity,  in  the 
Heaven  prucrve  as  from  uttering  the  least  dis-  paralysis  of  our  being  confounding  itself  with  the 
respectful  or  impious  word  with  regard  to  this  unreal.  .  .  .  The  modem  man  no  longer  shirks  his 
inmitnierablc  army  of  a  duty  variously  conceived,  duty  to  his  neighbors — the  emperor  of  all  duties. 
btrt  bow  heroicamr  accomptisbed.  After  having  .  .  .  Rejecting  dead  formulas,  be  repkices  auto- 
paid  tbc  tribute  ol  bomage  and  admiration  due  to  matism  by  creation,  and  intuitioo  by  an  enlarged 
all  these  Kves  extinguished  in  the  aureole  of  sane-  and  deepened  love.  ...  A  humble  bourgeois  of 
tity,  we  feel  strar^^  moved  before  the  lessons  our  day  often  possesses  sentiments  excelling  in 
that  they  offer  to  the  modern  conscience.  The  rea-  nobleness  and  in  generosity  those  of  a  saint  in  by- 
son  for  these  useless  sufferings,  of  these  flights  be-  gone  times.  .  .  .  Comparison  between  the  moral 
fore  real  human  duties,  obsesses  our  thoughts,  thought  of  simple  brave  men  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
The  personal  heahh  of  the  soul,  the  unique  feature  tury  and  that  of  the  gods  of  Olympus,  or  m%ny  of 
of  all  their  lives,  app^rs  to  us  rather  the  result  of  the  affirmations  and  conceptions  of  a  Buddha,  of 
an  inconsiderate  egoism.  The  act  of  secluding  Confucius,  or  of  Mohammed,  would  be,  we  may  be 
oneself  in  a  desert  for  a  number  of  years,  or  that  of  sure,  in  favor  of  the  aspirations  of  our  time.  .  .  . 
abandoning  one's  fellows  a  prey  to  temptations  and  There  is  a  moral  progress,  as  there  is  more  of  happi- 
suffenngs,  in  order  to  gain  tor  oneself  grace  and  the    ness  on  the  earth. 
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GETTING  AMMUNITION  TO  THE  FRONT 


THE  TRUE  INWARDNESS  OF  THE  BALKAN  WAR 

IT  was  formerly  the  custom,  <hanks  to  the  "in  the  name  of  Christ  against  Mohammed, 
popularity  of  a  recent  piece  of  dramatic  of  church  spire  against  minaret,  of  suiTn^tte 
cleverness,  to  refer  with  rather  amused  tol-  against  harem  favorite,  of  the  Holy  Grail 
erance  to  the  military  establishments  of  the  against  the  Arabian  Nights,  .of  parliaments 
Balkan  states  as  the  chocolate  soldiers.  \  The  against  padishahs,  of  the  hat  against  the  fez." 
war  with  Turkey,  however,  has  changed  all  With  swift,  graphic  strokes,  Mr.  Palmer 
that  and  the  chocolate  soldiers  are  now  being  pictures  the  physical  and  geographical  con- 
taken  very  seriously.  Just  how  seriously  ditions  in  the  Balkans,  which  he  calls  Little 
and  why,  Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  the  cele-  Europe,  and  its  diplomatic,  political,  eco- 
brated  war  correspondent,  vividly  narrates  nomic,  social  and  religious  relations  to  the  rest 
in  an  article  in  Everybody's  Magazine  for  of  the  continent^Big  Europe.  "Little  Eu- 
March.  Mr.  Palmer  was  the  only  American  rope  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Orient,  a 
to  report  the  war  from  the  victorious  side,  concern  of  Big  Europe's  politics,  but  not  of 
It  was  a  great  experience,  he  tells  us,  great—  her  soul."     He  indicts  the  Turk  for  misrule, 
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beyond   the  comprehension  of  the  western  theories.    At  its  iiead  was  the  new  sultan,  whose 

minti.     He  rapidly  traces  the  rise  of  Servia,  tl"™™'  had  licen  developed  a.  a  Pn"»"  '"  • 

,,      .  '^   1   n    I        '      ,      -     I  T  aariicn  un  to  the  aEc  of  Sixty,  Without  bcine  allowed 

Montenegro  and  Bulgaria  to  independence,  by  his  fond  brother  Abdul  Hamid  to  read  anything 

graphically  descnbing  the  admirable  national  or  lo  meet  any  men  except  the  eunuchs  of  his 

character  of  these  peoples,  and  incidentally  harem.     When  he  came  to  the  throne  he  wanleii 

pa>'ing  a  compliment  to  Robert  College  in  '°  ''"'}*  "  '*  *"''  V^"^  *''^{.,^^  G.aou.^  had  m- 

W'    ."    ..        i*^    TL  ,.        ,,  ^  vcnled  a  machine  that  enabled  one  to  talk  over 

Constantinople.   Theseyoungnations"5tum-  ^-^^^^    ,f  ^^  ^e  wanted  one  installed  at  Vildi^ 

bled  of  course  .  .  and  every  lime  any   one  Palace.     Such  was  ihc  padishah  of  reform! 
of  the   little  nations  tripped,   Big   Europe 

said  cynically,  'There,  you  see  what  a  miser-       Meanwhile  conditions  in  Macedonia  went 

able  lot  these  Christians  of  the  Balkan  and  from  bad  to  worse,  and   Bulgaria,   Serxia, 

the  Egean  are.     They  are  only  fit  to  be  gov-  Montenegro  and  Greece  saw  their  brethren 

emed  by  the  Turks.'  "   The  Balkan  nations,  ground  to  pieces  beneath  the  heel  of  Turkish 

moreover,  Mr.  Palmer  continues,  have  had  mi-;rule.     Servia  was  almost  stifled, 
hard  luck  in  the  matter  of  their  kings,  until 

finally,  under  their  present  heads,  thev  have  ^  l.-ikeSwitMrland  shehad  m>«.-ap<.rt;  and  unlike 

,.   .-^   J  J       *^        -  ■        1     it"  ■  SnilziTland  she  could   not  live  off  the  hotel  and 

attained  some  degree  of  national  cffiaency.  guj,!,.  business.    She  was  «c<lKrd  between  Austria 

Then  came  the  Young  Turk  re\olution.  and  Turkey.    Her  exports  had  to  go  over  foreign 

"There  was  to  be  real  pariiamcntary  govern-  railnads,  and  Austria  held  a  tariff  pistol  lo  her 

ment— only  there  was  not.     There  were  to  ^'^■^''    The  Austrian  asrarian*  had  only  to  establish 

.  ,   „/ 1      .L  .       TL  1  quarantine,  on  the  ground  thai  there  was  catile 

be  t^eal  reforms— only  there  were  not.     The  ^;^a  swine  fever  in  Servia.  and  Ser^■ia  could  n,.t 

Ttu-kish  army  was  to  be  increased  and  re-  get  a  market  for  her  beef  and  pork. 
organized — on  paper.      Turkey  was  to  be 
another  Japan — in  imagination,"  Big  Europe  smiled  when  rumors  began  to 

The  new  Turkish  army  was  a  strange  combina-  circulate  that  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Greece  and 

tionof  von  derGoltx,  medievalism. and  sophomoric  little  Montenegro  were  forming  an  offensive 
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alliance.     Then   when    the   mobilization   re-  Through  a  leading  bank  the  government  bought 

ports  came  from  the  Balkans,  Big  Europe  "P.  '"ost  ff  the  wheat  in  the  land  at  the  ruling 

^    .,   J           .         e               •!!    u      r  ir  price,  while  a  ruling  price  was  paid  to  the  muls  for 

smiled   again.     Snow   will   be   fallmg   soon,  grinding    it.    Anybody    caught    charging    more 

said  the  experts,  and  these  chocolate  caramel  privately  was  arrested,  fined— and  his  goods  ira- 
armies  cannot  f)ossibly  stand  a  winter  cam-  pounded, 
paign.    The  sluggish  Turk  made  no  prepar- 
ations, depending  on  the  promise  of  the  pow-  The  Turkish  commanders  apparently  could 
ers  that  they  would  intervene.  not  work  together. 

But  the  f)owers  were  a  trifle  late.    Little 

Europe  knows  well  the  impotence  of  the  con-  J^^i  ^^4  pinc"shion  of  a  helpless  sultan  agrct-d 

,   ^£  T?                    A      4.J       1       i4^U4.4.u  With  the  view  of  the  latest  adviser  who  had  been 

cert  of  Europe,  understands  clearly  that  the  ^^^^d  an  audience.     Indirection  of  policy  ruled 

big  nations  will  act  together  only  in  a  nega-  in  the  effort  to  apply  the  German  system  of  mobili- 

tive  sense,  and  that  no  one  would  ever  be  zation  to  a  disorganized  army  scattered  from  the 

commissioned  as  policeman   to  enforce  the  Montenegrin  and  Greek  borders  to  Adrianoplc 

J,        X4.U                  4.       T>*j         J       "i.  ihe  isolated  garrisons  were  without  sufficient  food 

niandate   of   the   concert.     Besides,   despite  ^^  a  common  plan.    A  badly  equipped  Turkish 

their  reputation,  the  physique  of  the  Balkan  single-track  railway  with  scant  rolling-stock  was 

people   is    admirable.     "Nowhere   will   you  the  link  between  them  and  their  base. 

find  4,000,000  men  who  surpass  the  Bulgars  '^^^  ^"»2*  ^^^^^  understood  the  situation  of  the 

u     '11     yy     "Tu                      u            ui                1  enemy  perfectly.     They  were  in  touch  with    the 

physically.       They  are  a  "superbly  moral  christian  conscripts  in  the  Turkish  ranks  and  with 

race,  the  product  of  many  generaUons  of  rigor-  Christian  residents  of  towns  and  villages.     They 

ous  living  in  the  oj>en  air  .  .  .  they  marry  knew  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  and  where  located, 

young  and  marital  virtue  is  absolute."  Every  ^nd  at  what  point  reinforcements  and  supply  trains 

i>^«,.«^*  :o  «  i««^  u^i^^^  ^^A  «  ,^«*«-^4.*  were  en  route  to  the  isolated  garrisons.     They  did 

peasant  is  a  land  holder  and  a  patriot.  „^^  ^^^  ^^o^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^,^y     ^hey  put  their 

The    statesmen    had    looked    carefully    to  trust  in  the  spirit  which  had  been  making  medicine 

financial  contingencies.  for  this  war  for  centuries.    We  know  how  long  the 

Hessian  outrages  and  the  Indian  massacres  kept 

They  were  ready  for  a  three  months' campaign,  ^.^l^.u^  """u  ^^"^^4"^^;  ^^^}^^  a^inst   the 

If  they  could  not  win  in  three  months,  everything  ^^^'^^  ^^^^V?^  grandfathers   and  grandmothers 

was  lost.     The  food  for  the  army  was  inside  of  the  J^^*^?;     Consider,  then,  that  in  this  army  there  was 

national  borders  under  national  control.     There  ^^^'^}y  *,  ^^^  who  had  not  been  brought  up  on 

was  no  need  to  import  grain  or  meat.     Whether  at  »^^"fs  <>»  ^o™«"  o»  ^^  ^^'"^'y  wronged  and  massa- 

war  or  not,  the  same  number  of  mouths  must  be  fed.  ^^^^' 
Therefore  the  regular  supply  was  sufficient  and  the 

outside  world  could  not  inflate  food  values.  When  the  forces  of  the  Bulgar,  Serb  and 

From  the  people  the  government  had  power  Q^eek  were  ready,  the  telegraph  flashed  the 

for  extreme  war  measures;   for  the  people  wanted  ,             ,^,       -'^      1.   j  i_              l    -.   -^ 

war.    Any  ambitious  speculator  who  might  have  a  word  go.     The  war  had  begun,  but  it  was 

corner  in  the  grain  market  in  mind  was  forestalled,  already  three-quarters  won. 


HAS   THE   WAR  CORRESPONDENT  SEEN 

HIS    LAST   FIGHT? 

» 

THE  degradation,  nay,  the  elimination  of  history.     To-day,  however,  the  demand  is 
the  war  corresf>ondent  is  the  subject  of  a  for  "flaring  sensationalism  which  k  worth- 
vividly  written  article  in  the  Contemporary  less  for  historical  purposes." 
Review y  by  Francis  McCullagh,  well  known 

all  over  the  worid  as  a  member  of  that  now  .   '^he  public  demand  this  sensationalism  and  en- 

,.                .                e      .           T       r   .  joy  the  thrill  which  it  gives  them,  but  despise  in 

disappearing    profession.     In    future    wars,  their  heart  the  people  who  provide  the  thrill,  and 

says  Mr.  McCullagh,  correspondents  may  be  when,  in  future  wars,  the  thrillers  are  banished  to  a 

allowed  to  write  under  a  severe   censorship  more  quiet  place  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  firing 

from    the   capitals   of   the   warring   nations,  Hne,  the  public  wili  say,  "serves them  right!'* 

'*but  the  front  they  will  never  see  again.'^  Primarily,  of  course,  says  Mr.  McCuUagh, 

In  Mr.  McCullagh  s  opinion  it  is  due  partly  ^^e  public  themselves  are  to  blame, 

to  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  and  other  ^ 

improvements  in  the  means  of  communica-  A  journalist  sees  a  battle  for  a  quarter  of  an 

tion,    but    primarily    to    the    modern    craze  hour,  talks  to  a  few  officers,  fugitives,  military 

for  sensation.     Forbes,  Kinglake  and  Mac-  ?('«<^^^'  wounded  people,  and  then  makes  off  in 

^,                 .         ..1          u'uiju              I  his  motor  car  to  cable  four  lines  of  fact  and  four 

Gahan  wrote  articles  which  could  be  repub-  columns  of  cliches  and  padding.    The  padding  con- 

lished  with  very  little  alteration  as  serious  sists  of  descriptions  of  cavalry  charges  which  never 
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took  place.     It  tells  how  the  enemy's  guns  got  the  The  whole  forms  a  thrilling  tale  with  about  one 

range  /'with   miraculous  accuracy,"   how   "our"  per  cent,  of  truth  in  it.     The  sub-editor  in  Fleet 

batteries  were  silenced  by  those  of  the  enemy.     It  Street  indignantly  knocks  out  the  one  per  cent,  of 

presents  us  with  all  the  stock  pictures  of  brave  truth,  expands  the  remainder  to  twice  its  length, 

men,  their  back  to  the  wall,  grim,  silent,  uncom-  and  tacks  on  as  part  of  the  original  alittle  gem  of 

plaining;  men  who  show  the  world  the  way  to  die.  his  own,  a  striking  bit  of  descriptive  stuff  really 

Rivers  run  with  blood.     Soldiers  on  either  side  paraphrased  from  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Hemans. 
throw  away  their  arms  and  jump  at  each  other's 

charge  thin  brown  lines  of  infantry.  Wouncfed  ^nt  of  bad  faith.  Many  of  them,  he  declares, 
Turks  stagger  homeward  followed  by  huge,  saga-  have  a  "veritable  cult  of  trickery  and  a  total 
cious  vultures,  which  seem  to  have  shrewdly  cal-  forgetfidness  of  all  promises  and  all  engage- 
culated  the  moment  at  which  the  quarry  will  col-  ^pnt«5  whpnpvpr  iW\<  fnrfyptfiiln*^<i  otVaq  tK^i« 
lapse.     For  eighty  miles  and  a  half  "Our  Own   ^ents  whenever  this  torgettulness  gives  them 

Correspondent^'  travels  over  roads  littered  with  ^  chance  of  makmg  what  they  themselves 
coroses.  not  ordinary,  prosaic  corpses,  but  corpses  call  a  scoop/'  He  cites  instances  of  this  bad 
stiffened  in  every  conceivable  attitude  of  pictur-   faith   and   trickery,   and   then   proceeds   to 

Srhen^rhefrluls'l^'a  wh^^yiS^o  PO^*. ^  ^°"  "^l  Photographer  and  the  mov- 

assume  the  eastward  position,  and  to  pray  with  mg-picture  man  have  become  so  objectionable 

their  faces  turned  towards  Mecca.    Some  had  to  the  armies  of  civilized  nations  that  the  cor- 

evidcntly  attempted  to  write  with  their  own  blood  respondent  will  hereafter  be  bajiished.     It  is 

on  the  mar^n  of  a  Turlrfsh  newspaper  a  last  mes-  ^jj         j^  ^  jj^^^ter  of  the  popular  craze   for 

sage  to  the  dear  ones  at  home.     And  so  on,  and  so  i     r^-    ^     i     .     n     .            i^/i             «^vr^ 

on.     All  the  usual  clap-trap  b  rammed  in  by  the  what  is  techmcally  termed     hot  stuff." 

yard.  The  correspondent  hates  very  often  to  in-  The  military  objection  to  war  correspond- 
dulge  in  this  revel  of  mendacity  (for  it  is  nothing   ents,  besides  that  arising  from  that  of  their 

iTd^-r^ai^'^sto'S  helnds  it"prL^n\S  TT'"  'X"'^'  ""'^  '°  the  enemy,"  is 

type  on  some  obscure  page,  while  the  gory  fantasies  t)ased   on    their   enormous   number.     Forty 

of  some  imaginative  foreigner  who  "saw"  the  years  ago  the  war  correspcmdents  with  an 

battle  in  the  bar-room  of  some  Sofia  hotel  stagger  army  nnght  number  half  a  dozen, 
under  a  load  of  headlines  next  the  "  leader  "  column. 

If  he  afterwards  tries  to  set  the  public  right,  he  will  If  a  government  prepares  to  declare  war  at  pres- 

find  that  the  pubtic  do  not  want  to  be  set  right,  ent,  it  suddenly  finds  itself  besieged  by  hundreds  of 

They  will  have  forgotten  all  about  the  war  and  correspondents,   most  of  them   knowing  nothing 

have  become  interested  in  rag-time,  Welsh  Home  about  war,  and  some  of  them  very  shady  characters 

Rule,  or  the  Duke  of  Scrobia  s  divorce  case.     His  indeed.     In  Tokio  there  were  over  one  hundred 

voice  will  be  drowned  in  cries  of  "professional  correspondents   at   the   outbreak   of   the   Russo- 

jealousy,"  ''an  otherwise  meritorious  book  marred  Japanese  war.     In  Sofia  there  were  about  one  hun- 

by  a  disgraceful  attack  on  a  brother  correspon-  dred  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  conflict.    There 

dent,"  etc.  were  only  forty  in  Constantinople,  but  wkh  their 

His  only  alternative,  then,  is  to  send  a  thrilUing  cooks,  grooms,  interpreters  and  assistants,  they 
story  himself.  All  he  really  sees  at  the  front  are  were  so  numerous  that  a  special  train  had  to  take 
shells  borsting  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  to  the  front  them  and  their  provisions,  photo- 
and,  close  at  hand,  a  friendly  battery  which  is  firing  graphic  outfits,  tents,  stores,  cooking  apparatus, 
these  sheUs.  He  makes  friends  with  the  battery  horses,  pack-animals,  and  fodder.  The  handling 
commandant,  who  is  profane,  preoccupied,  and  of  such  a  large  detachment  of  men  necessitates  the 
quite  ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  in  other  parts  of  employment  of  special  and  highly  educated  officers, 
the  field.  Besides,  he  does  not  speak  any  language  Now,  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  no  nation  will 
with  which  the  journalist  is  acquainted.  In  the  ever  consent  to  put  up  with  such  a  loss  of  officers, 
night-time  the  battery  suddenly  moves  backwards,  of  time,  and  of  trains. 
and  he  goes  with  it.  The  retreat  is  due  to  a  flank- 
ing movement  thirty  miles  off,  but  neither  he  nor  j^  the  old  style  it  is  aU  over.  But  the 
the  battery  commandant  knows  anythmg  of  this.  .,1,       •l^.u                 ^x     i^x  r^  w     u 

When  our  correspondent  reaches  a  sife  place  P^^.^s  will  be  ncher  than  ever,  Mr.  McCullagh 

and  begins  to  write  his  "story,"  his  mind  is  very  beheves,    competition    between    newspapers 

much  disturbed  by  two  or  three  things.     In  the  will  be  keener  than  before, 
first  place  his  pap>er  has,  so  far,  spent  more  than  a 

thousand  pounds  on  him,  though  there  were  sev-  The  public  will  be  more  anxious  for  information 
eral  amateurs  who  offered  to  pay  their  own  ex-  from  the  front  than  any  public  ever  was  in  the  past, 
penses.  In  the  second  place,  that  fool  Boffins  is  for  the  military  precautions  taken  to  prevent  in- 
sure to  exaggerate  as  usual.  This  last  argument  formation  leakmg  out  will  only  whet  the  popular 
is  of  tremendous  importance,  but  to  appreciate  it  appetite  for  news.  Newspapers  will  consequently 
at  its  full  value  one  must  be  a  journalist.  The  send  secret  agents  to  every  war,  and  those  secret 
result  is  that  the  old  woman  lying  drunk  by  the  agents  may  possibly  be  able  to  send  out  far  more 
roadside  becomes  transformed  mto  a  pile  of  gory  news  than  the  recognized  correspondents  are  able 
corpses,  six  feet  high.  The  stor>'  of  the  tipsy  to  send  out  at  present.  Such  men  would  have  to 
attache  ^oes  down  as  if  the  correspondent  had  wit-  be  sent  to  a  likely  theatre  of  war  before  a  conflict 
nessed  it  himself,  also  the  story  told  by  the  Greek  actually  broke  out.  In  fact,  that  practice  is  fol- 
widow,  and  a  few  columns  of  own  personal  adven-  lowed  to  some  extent  even  now,  1  myself  was 
tures,  which  had  really  befallen  another  correspond-  sent  to  Port  Arthur  by  an  American  paper  six 
ent   (at   least  the  other  correspondent   said   so),  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
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war,  and  in  Port  Arthur  1  met  with  a  secret  agent  a  detailed  account  of  the  fighting,  or  else  have  sent 
of  anothci*  paper.  If.  before  the  outbreak  of  the  on  their  news  by  messengers  and  remained  behind 
present  conflict,  men  had  been  despatched  bv  Fleet  to  await  developments.  In  a  European  war  this 
Street  to  Adrianople,  Kirk  Kilisse,  and  l.iife  Bur-  would  probably  lead  to  some  correspondents  get- 
gas,  they  coflld  cither  have  left  those  places  with  ting  shot  as  spies,  but  there  will  always  be  journal- 
the  other  refugees  and  brought  to  Constantinople  ists  ready  to  face  even  that  risk. 


THE   "GRILL  OF   BUSINESS"   BETWEEN 
HUSBAND   AND   WIFE 

THE  English  essayist  and  novelist,  Arnold  ""O'*  usefully,  more  powerfully,  more  creatively, 

Bennett.is  fond  of  preaching  lay  sermons  ^b?""  ^is  business  if  during  at  least  thirteen  cons«:- 

.1        ..I   ■       »•               L-  L     ■      .1.      Ti  ■■■  1.  utive  hours  each  day  he  never  thouirht  ol  it  at  all. 

to    the    Plain    Man— which    is    the    British  And  there  is  stilll  further  point  In  this  connec- 

equivalent  of  the  Common  People.     In  the  tion.    Let  him  imagine  how  delightful  it  must  be 

Strand  Magazine,  Mr.  Bennett,  assisted  by  f"""  ttie  people  in  the  home  which  he  has  made,  the 

Alfred  Leete,  the  artist,  thus  castigates  the  '°^'"B  P™P|f  "'^»™  h«  '"^^  a"?  '°  *•'.'""  ,[■> 

L                  Hill-     u      ■          J            J            L  theory  he  is  devoting  his  career,  to  feel  continually 

man  who  says :      My  business  demands  much  that  he  only  sees  thim  obscurely  through  the  hazi 

reflection^onstant  watchfidness.      By  way  emanating  from  his  business! 
of  comment  thus  says  Mr.  Bennett: 

As  to  this  terrible  obsession  of  business,  the 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  an  enterprise  which  de-  British  critic  thus  grows  Stem: 
mands  watchfulness  day  and  night  from  the  same 

individual  is  badly  organized,  and  should  be  reor-  Why—worsd — even   when  ht  is  sitting   wilk   his 

Sanized.    It  runs  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of  -wife,  ht  and  she  might  as  well  be  commutiicating 

lature.    And,  in  the  second  place,  his  defense  is  vtilh  each  other  across  a  ^rill  against  uihich  a  turn- 

insincere.    He  does  not  submit  to  the  eternal  pre-  key  is  standing  and  UsUn%ng  to  every  word  saidJ    Let 

occupation  because  he  thinks  he  ought,  but  simply  him  imagine  how  flattering  for  her!    She  might  be 

t>ccause  he  cannot  help  it.    How  often,  especially  more  flattered,  at  any  rate  more  thrilled,  if  she 

just  before  the  dawn,  has  he  not  longed  to  be  de-  knew  that  instead  of  thinking  about  his  business  he 

livered  from   the    perfectly  futile  preoccupation,  was  thinking  about  another  woman.     Could  he 

so  that  he  might  go  to  sleep  again — and  failed  to  shut  the  front  door  every  afternoon  on  his  busi- 

get  free!    How  often,  in  the  midst   of  some  jolly  ness,  the  effect  would  not  only  be  beneficial  upon 

gathering,  iias  he  felt  secretly  desolate  because  the  it  and  upon  him,   but  his  wife  would  smile  the 

one  tyrannic  topic  would  run  round  and  round  in  warmsmileof  wisdom  justified.    Like  most  women, 

his  mind,  just  iilce  a  clockwork  mouse,  accomplish-  she  has  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  essence  of  life  than  the 

ing  no  useful  end,  and  making  impossible  any  gen-  man  upon  whom  she  is  dependent.     She  knows 

uine  participation  in  the  gaiety  that  environs  him!  with  her  heart  (what  he  only  knows  with  his  brain) 

Instead  of  being  necessary  (o  the  success  of  his  that  business,  politics,  and  "all  that  sort  of  thing," 

bu^ness,  this  morbid  preoccupation  b  positively  are  secondary  to  real  existence,  the  mere  prelimi- 

detrimental  to  his  business.-  He  would  think  much  naries  of  it.    She  would  rejoice,  in  the  blusnol  the 

compliment  he  was  paying  her, 
that  he  had  at  last  b^n  to  com- 
prehend the  ultimate  values! 

There  may  be  a  cure  (or 
this  malady,  but  Mr.  Ben- 
nett is  not  sure.  How- 
ever, be  says  on  this  point: 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there 
is  no  patent  desire  for  suddenly 
gaining  that  control  of  the  mind 
which  will  enable  one  to  free  it 
from  an  obsession  has  as  the 
obsession  of  the  plain  man.  The 
desirable  end  can,  however,  be 
achieved  by  slow  degrees,  and  by 
an  obvious  method  which  con- 
tains naught  of  the  miraculous. 
If  the  victim  of  the  obsession 
will  deliberately  try  to  ihint 
of  something  else,  or  to  think 
of  nothing  at  all — every  time 
he  catches  himself  in  the  act  of 
thinking  about  his  business  out 
of  hours,  he  certainly  will,  sooner 
WIFE  or  later,  cure  the  obsession. 
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It  u  a  trearmcnt  easier  lo  praclkc  during  day-  will  gradually  havr  their  indirect  influence  on  the 

light,  in  company,  when  distractions  are  plentiful,  night. 

than  in  the  solitude  of  the  ni^ht.    Triumphanily  to       j^^  Bennett  observes  that  if  these  remarks 
battle  with  an  obsession  at  meht.  when  the  vitality  ,         ...    •     .•       .      >-      v  ■_  .i_  i 

islowandtheegoismintensifi^ed,  is  extremely  difff-  apply  With  justice  lo  Englishmen  they  apply 

cull.    But  the  small  persistent  successes  of  the  day  With  even  greater  force  to  Am 


WILL  JAPAN  ADOFr  THE  WESTERN  ALPHABET? 


A  GOOD  many  arguments  have  been  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  the  adoption  by  Japan 
of  the  Roman  letters  in  printing  and  writing. 
The  best  summary  of  these  arguments  which 
has  recently  appeared  is  contained  in  an 
article  by  Baron  Sakatani,  Mayor  of  Tokyo, 
in  the  Japan  Magazine.  The  Baron  says  in 
part: 

Japan  is  to-day  laboring  under  her  burden  of 
Chinese  ideographs,  which  are  hindering  her  prog- 
ressand  stultifying  her  intellect.     The  number  of 

years  spent  in  memorizing  thousands  of  Chinese 
cbaraclers  is  an  immense  and  unnecessary  weight 
upon  (he  Japanese  youth,  when  he  might  find  far 
— e  complete  equipment  for  expressing  the  sounds 


of  his 


[  the 


English  alpha 
lion  of  Romaji  (the  western  letters)  meets  with 
strong  opposition  in  Japan  still,  chiefly  on  the  part 
of  sticklers  for  conservative  ideas,  people  who  are 
in  reality  opposed  to  progress.  From  these  re- 
strictive and  retarding  notions  our  people  will  suffer 
until  education  becomes  more  widely  diffused,  and 
pwple  become  more  familiar  with  the  advantages 
of  occidental  letters.  Once  it  comes  into  very 
general  use  the  advantages  and  convenience  will 
become  so  apparent  that  no  one  will  venture  lo 

As  to  the  prospects  of  an  early  adoption  of 
the  western  alphabet,  Baron  Sakatani  con- 
tinues; 

In  my  opinion  the  time  when  adoption  of  western 
letters  arrives,  will  depend  largely  on  the  progress 
of  common  education  whereby  the  rising  genera- 
Kill  become  familiar  with  the  use  and  supcri' 


■  lie 


pven  to  it  in  the  public  schools.     By  this  method 

H  may  take  thirty  or  even  fifty  years  to  accomplish 

the  result,  but  it  will  be  accomplished,  no  doubt. 

li  people  are  rational  they  always  come  to  adopt    tenik  gi 

what  they  regard  as  most  for  their  benefit.     If 

Romaji  is  really  a  superior  way  of  writing  language. 


.r  Jop 


:  of  the  Weatcm  aJptiab 


19  all  « 


a  now  claim,  i 


will  CI 


abroad.  The  old  Chinese  characters  will  gradually 
disappear  before  the  light  of  progress,  as  the  ghosts 
of  superstition  have  done.   .   .  . 

.\  movement  ought  now  to  be  made  to  introduce 
Romaji  into  the  school  text  books.  In  this  way  the 
children  iif  the  nation  will  become  familiar  with  it. 
and  will  come  unconsciously  to  see  its  superiority 
and  use  it  permanently.  .  .  .  We  ha\'c  learned 
how  to  telegraph  according  to  western  modes,  and 
we  can  now  learn  how  to  write.  As  all  the  nations 
of  the  west  have  learned  Romaji,  as  a  necessary 
means  of  communication,  so  Japan  must  inevitably 
learn  it  (oo.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  it 


the  facilitation  of  international 
nutual  civilization.  The  nation 
(hat  uses  Romaji  is  in  a  position  to  transfer  iis 
thought  into  the  language  of  (he  world.  To-day 
the  world  knows  little  or  nothing  of  Japanese  lan- 
guage and  literature,  which  is  a  tremendous  hin- 
drance to  promotion  of  international  intercourse. 
We  learn  foreign  languages  and  thereby  we  get  (o 
know  foreigners;  but  they  do  not  know  us,  and 
will  continue  so  until  they  begin  to  study  our  lan- 
guage and  literature.  That  day  will  not  come  till 
Japanese  language  and  literature  is  expressed  in 
Romaji  writing. 

Baron  Sakatani  closes  with  an  ui^ent  sug- 
gestion to  his  countrymen  to  do  their  btst  to  ' 
adopt  the  aljihabet  of  the  West. 
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WHAT  CANADA  OWES  TO  THE  ROBERTS  FAMILY 

IN  a  graphic  bit  of  description  under  the  viously  L-dited  the  late  Goldwin  Smith's  newspaper 

title,    "A   Vignette   in  Canadian  Litera-  ^'^  .W^^*  i"  Toronto,  where  he  published  Ump- 

ture."  in  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  March.  [:;rfi:st%'olu^e'"o^  ra^hertylslf  vt'S'^t'"^ 

Bernard  Muddiman  pays  an  earnest  tribute  however,  from  Windsor  that  he  published  his  9« 

to  the  literary  work  of  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  ontl  and  what  I  believe  will  be  ultimately  conad- 

He  introduces    us  to   Roberts  when   the  "^^l  hhh^st  poetic  volurn^"In  Divers  Tonj^" 

..  c  I   f      I-  1.   I  -i       ■  Among  his  other  output  from  here  is  his  SMWy 

author  was  professor  of   English   Literature  centenary  ode  "Ave,*^  his  historical  novel  "Thf 

at  Kings  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia:  Forge  in  the  FtMxst."  also  two  guide  books,  and  a 

A  medium-sized   man  of  about  five  feet,   nine  historv  of  Canada  while  "A  Sister  to  Evangeline" 

inches:   his  blonde  beard  and  brown  goggled  eyes  ^as  also  written  "ere. 

gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  Nortl^n  French-  .  ]}^  ^^  '^"f""^  ^'  Wmdsor  such  as  hene^■eT  ha. 
man.  a  Breton,  ^h  the  rapt  myopic  vision  of  *^f  ^.?^-  ^^'^  ■«*  *  Vf"^  °l  ^^"^  '*^ 
one  who  sees  visions  accentuated,  yet  evidently  P"'  '^'li'^K-  He  wrote  well,  for  he  luui  time  a»d 
muscular,  an  athlete  who  could  wield  paddle  or  turn  ^^■.  "'^  ^^^  tT"  /  u-  t  u"  *^*'  ^"^.f^'l' 
lightly  on  the  horizontal  bar.  The  easy  swagger  *'"  '•^,*'^""^  *<>  *^  *''*'  '"^'^^  i^.JT^'  IV""'' 
w"th  which  he  carried  himself  was  of  one  accus-  ^-  '^"'^  "!^  same  statement  holds  good  of  t at- 
torned to  the  difficult  ways  of  the  woods  and  wilds.  "'='"'  *  **"■  *'"™  J"^  "^^  'f " ,  Canada  has  »Tilteii 
perhaps  too  much.     Particularly  in  those  da^'s  of 

When  the  history  of  Canadian  literature  youth  at  Windsor  when  visiting  his  cousin  did  he 

comes  to  be  written,  continues  this  writer  in  f"^^?;'"*''f  ?|  ™  ^"^^  t^a'''*''%^7'J"^ 

.,      „        J,        ,,        '.        ..      .„  ,  ,  ...  passed      Low  Tide  at  Grand  Pre.       The  land  of 

the  Canadian  Magazme,  it  wiU  be  round  this  Evangeline   kindled   him   to   his   purest    melody, 

oidcollegein  those  as  yet  not  very  distant  days  The  College  Woods  at  Windsor  gave  him  the  brav- 

that  the  historian  will  place   the  best  work  ery  of  true  poetry  with  which  he  wrov  his  contri- 

of  Roberts  and  Carman  his  closest  friend,  butions  to  'Songs from  Vagabonds '^plannedand 
written    with    Richard    Hovey.      In   the   College 

Here  in  the  laini  of  Evangeline  Roberts  wrote  his  Woods  he  no  doubt  pruned  and  lopped  those  faai- 

best  poems  and  tales  and  raised  our  native  liter-  "^""I'y  m.i'S'cal  stanzas  of     The  Wraith  of  the 

ature  by  his  influence  on  his  contemporaries  to  a  "^^  Swan. 

technical  pitch  that  earned  it  rccognitbn.     Pre-     ,  "vias  in  the  College  Woods  the  fiery  genius  of 

viously  home  grown  poets  and  novelists,  to  say  the  "^  'ate  Kichard  Hovey  camped  all  one  sunuDrr 

kindest  words,  were  uncouth  and  impossible.  Mali-  ""  a  caravan  with  his  strange  wife.     It  was  from 

burton,  who  years  befwe  had  also  lived  at  Wind-  here  in  winter  the  Windsor  "Arctic  Club"  founded 

sor.  .Nova  Scotia,  gained.  It  is  true,  a  world-wide  by  Roberts  as  a  snow-shoejn||  fraternity  debouched 


But  he  i 


In  swift  strokes  Mr.  Muddiman  paints  the 
career  of  Charies  G.  D.  Roberts. 


on  to  the  white  crystalline  land.  It  was  here  it 
Indian  summer  the  cousin  poets  planned  and 
sketched  poems  and  tales  to  be,  discussed  the  in- 
tricate questions  of  art,  of  its  form  color  and  nm- 
sage  being  one. 

There  had  been  no  such  works  as  these  (A 
Roberts   and  Carman   before   in  Canadian 
literature.    Mr.  Muddiman 
continues: 


We  had  only  had  poetry  of 
the  mbtaken  grunt  and  spasm 
order  which,  when  it  did  not 
succeed  in  being  involuntarily 
humorous,  kept  a  dull  level  of 
flatulent  futility.  But  Robert: 
at  Windsor  changed  all  that. 
He  taught  Canada  litcrar>' 
technique;  he  saved  us  in  so 
doing  from  provincialism.  It 
is  true  he  sang  nothing  that 
has  Canada  for  its  sole  home. 
that  has  a  cachet  indinnous; 
but.  at  any  rate,  he  had  "art " 
and  none  had  had  that  before 
him.  So  he  made  the  mon- 
poctic  nature  of  Carman  so 
long  as  it  was  purely  under  his 
influence  express  itself  in  the 
purest  notes  of  song.  So  he 
made  every  student  at  King'> 
College  a  would-be  poet  scrib- 
bling   ballades    and     sonnet v 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


KU  iFUe  attitude  to  Canadian  literature  is  patent 
«hen  we  remember  that  it  was  at  Windsor  he  in- 
structed Sophie  Almon,  the  poetess,  in  verse  lech- 

Caoada,  we  are  told,  owes  a  debt  to  the 
whole  Roberts  family  which  it  can  never 
repay. 

They  gave  us  the  gift  of  artistic  song.  And 
Roberts  himself,  their  literary  chieftain,  seems  to 
hat-c  had  the  true  quality  of  leadership  that  is  the 
faculty  of  inspiring  others.  In  Windsor  at  this 
lime,  for  instance,  there  was  a  village  schoolmaster. 
His  naroc  was  Hall,  and  he  too  blossomed  out  into 
a  volume  of  curious  verses  that  1  came  across  in  a 
Iktlc  deckle-edged  volume  some  three  or  four  years 
ago.  As  far  as  1  remember  it  had  a  strange  fond- 
nesG  for  Wagner's  heroines  and  the  flower  known  as 
a  "nightshade."  Roberts,  in  fact,  acted  as  a  kind 
of  fW  Piper  of  Canada  to  the  horrified  decorous- 
ness  of  amazed  Windsor.  Even  in  big  European 
cliies  poets  and  artists  occasion  band-rai^ngs  and 
prayers.  In  Windsor  they  occasioned  a  consler- 
naiion  almost  volcanic.  A  firofessor  who  is  a  poet 
i.s  not  likely  to  follow  academic  plumb  and  line,  and 
Roberts  we  may  no  doubt  feel  sure  was  only  too 
^lad  when  the  hour  was  over  for  expatbting  on 
Chaucer  or  Milton  to  a  crowd  of  uncomprehending 
dunderheads  and  he  could  retire  to  the  house  in  the 


CANADA     THE 


Of  course  he  and  those  with  him  had  a  „. 

hard  struggle.    Life  demands  of  every  artist 

a  hard  fight  for  existence.  Yet,  concludes  for  literature,  pure  and  simple.  Unlike  their  con- 
the  writer  from  whom  we  have  been  quoting:  temporaries  the  Ontario  group  of  Duncan  Scott. 
Roberts,  C.™a„  „d  the  America.  Richard  g^.-SiiSt'oTK^y"  "'SSTrJ; 
Hovey  were  sure  of  themselves.  their  calling.     In  fact  the  poets  of  the  Maritime 

Provinces  were  artists  of  a  higher  order  in  that 

They  knew  they  had  the  gift  that  no  editor  could    they  could  and  would  live  by  nothing  else  but  their 
make  or  mar.     They  were  out.  to  put  it  vulgarly,   an. 


CANADIANS   "IN   OUR   MIDST" 

ONE  of  the  most  valuable  publications  in  teresting  as  they  are  remarkable.  It  appears 
this  country,  in  regard  to  economics,  is  that  we  have  to  depend  upon  Canada  for  the 
ihe-^n/w/iof  The  American  Academy  of  Poll-  figures,  for,  as  I)r.  Wickett  tells  us,  "the  in- 
Ucal  and  Social  Science.  The  January  number  superable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  counting 
is  devoted  to  "Canadian  National  Problems;"  people  who  enter  the  United  States  by  way  of 
and  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  table  of  con-  Canada  make  the  United  States  annual  re- 
lents is  sufficient  to  show  how  wide  is  the  turns  of  Canadian  immigrants  unreliable,  and 
scope  of  the  subjects  treated.  Besides  papers  of  late  years  thf  attempt  to  compile  them  has 
on  Canadian  art,  Canadian  banking,  mining  been  abandoned."  There  was  a  time  when 
lepslation  in  and  the  mineral  resources  of  Canada  was  actually  scared  by  the  propor- 
Csitada,  the  volume  contains  a  number  of  tions  of  the  wave  of  emigration  to  the  great 
articles  of  especial  interest  to  Americans,  as,  republic  at  the  south.  To  quote  from  the 
for  instance,  "Reciprocity,"  "Canadian  Trade  article: 

»Tth  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,"  Ouringthesecondhalfof  thelast  centuryaileast 

Canada   and  the  Chinese:    a  Comparison  1,800,000  Canadians  moved  across  the  border  into 

with  the  United  States,"  "Canadians  in  the  the  United  States    The  exodus  stands  as  one  of 

United  States."     The  last-cited  paper  is  by  the  notable  facts  in  Canada  s  history      For  a  lime 

\i,    c    m     I        «i-  I    ..    T)i.  T-i       cT'          .  It  dismayed  a  large  section  of  the  Canadian  people 

ilr.  S.  Morley  Wickett,  Ph.D.,  of  Toronto,  ^„a  brought  them  almost  to  despair  of  a  political 

who  presents  some  statistics  which  are  as  in-  future.    But  thai  chapter  is  closed.     In  1900  there 
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« 

were  10,356,64^  foreigners  who  had  become  domi-  count,  of  course,  of  United  States  emigratioa  into 
ciled  in  the  United  States.  Of  these  1,181,255,  or  Canada,  ....  which  is  about  10  per  cent,  of 
1 1.4  per  cent.,  were  Canadian-born.     Out  of  this    Canada's  loss. 

number  785,958  were  English,  and  395i297  were        a4.*i.i       i-*-       u  u/^        j-         r 

French  Can^ians.    By  "Canadian^'  the  census       As  to  the  localiUes  chosen  by  Canadians  for 

always  means  "  bom  either  in  Canada  or  New-  their  new  home,  it  appears  that  of  the  English 

foundland,"  although  Newfoundland  is  not  yet  Canadians  88  per  cent,  are  divided  equally 

part  of  the  Dominion.     In  estimating  the  number  between  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  North 

of  Canadians  we  must  take  into  account  that  many  /-.     .     1    .    ^  ^  •       i_     «r 

British-born  Canadians,  after  living  in  Canada  for  Central  states,  10  per  cent,  are  in  the  West, 

a  number  of  years,  have  moved  south  and  have  and  2  j>er  cent,  in  the  South.  Of  the  French 
been  enumerated  there  as  British,  not  as  Canadians.   Canadians  77  per  cent,  have  settled  in  the 

speafeing  immigrants,  i.e.  100,000.  With  450.000  Cf^t.  are  m  the  North  Central  regions,  less 
children  born  in  the  United  Statesof  these  Canadian  than  3  per  cent,  are  in  the  West,  and  less  than 
parents  the  total  thus  becomes  1.7^1,000;  995.000   I  per  cent,  are  in  the  South. 

(57  per  cent.)  being  English  Canadians,  and  736.-  An  analysis  of  the  occupations  of  the  Cana- 
000  (43  per  cent.)  French  Canadians.  .  .  An  allow-     ...        r        .      ,  T  ^  ,       ^ 

ance  willhave  to  be  made  for  the  many  other  Cana-   ^^  immigrants  shows  that  upwards  of  one- 
dians  by  birth,  who,  report  has  it,  prefer  to  report   fourth  of  the  English  and  one-sixth  of  the 
themselves  as   British  and  are   so  enumerated.    French  Canadians  live  on  farms. 
They  bring  the  grand  total  up  to  at  least  1, 8€X),ooo  ,    ,,    r        .  1      . 

Canadians  at  present  living  in  the  United  States,  ^  V^  ?  remarkable  fact  that  such  a  large  percent- 
that  is  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  Dominion  age  lead  a  rural  life  when  one  considers  that  Canada 
as  it  stood  in  1901 .  *^  itself  so  largely  an  agricultural  country.     On  the 

whole,  if  we  contrast  the  two  Canadian  races,  there 

Including  the  450,000  chHdren  referred  to   ^'^  proportionately  more  French  Canadians  in  the 
.    ^x.    t  •  r   ^  TA     tir-  1    ^^  ii    J    i.i_      smaller  towns  and  proportionately  more  English 

m  the  foregoing  extract,  Dr.  Wickett  finds  the   Canadians  carrying  on  farming  or  living  in  the 

annual  loss  of  population  to  Canada  for  the  lar^e  cities.  .  .  Forty  per  cent,  follow  manufac- 

last  half-century  (1850-1900)   to  have  been  tunng;  30  per  cent,  personal  service;  between   17 

2,200,000,  composed  approximated  of  1,200,-  ^"^   ^\  percent,  trade  and  transportation;  and 

!-•      !•  V        J  -T"         i_  •'       •  X  somewhat  over  4  per  cent,  professions. 

000  Enghsh  and  i  ,000,000  French  immigrants.  ^  ^ 

What  this  meant  to  Canada  is  strikingly  set  Dr.    Wickett   has  prepared   some   tables 

forth  in  the  following  paragraph:  showing  the  number  having  the  same  trades 

and  occupations  remaining  in  Canada.  These 

Every  adult  costs  his  native  country  at  least  "throw  light  on  conditions  in  Canada;  for 

$1  000  to  nourish  and  educate.    So.  after  making  example,  the  number  of  expatriated  Canadian 

allowance  for  the  100,000  of  British  birth  and  edu-  .       ,  ^    '       ,       ,,               -  ^           ,                        , 

cation.  Canada  may  be  said  to  have  invested  in  the  teachers  and  coUege  professors,  lawyers,  and 

American   Republic  living  capital   assessable  at  clergymen."     Of  the  inter-marriages  of  Cana- 

$1,650,000,000— a  sufficiently  severe  drain  on  a  dians  and  Americans,  Dr.  Wickett  finds  that 

young  nation!    This  enormous  loss  Canada  has  g  ^         ^^^^  q£  ^1  Canadians  of  the  present 

withstood,  although  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  ^  ,.•       u  •  j  •     i.u    tt   -^   j  o^   ^ 

steadily  carrying  on  extensive  public  works.    It  generation  have  marned  in  the  United  Sutes 

makes  one  marvel  at  the  recuperative  power  of  — a  large  proportion  compared  with  Other 
young  fertile  countries.  .  .  There  is  a  contra  ac-    nationalities. 


TAOS,   AN   ANCIENT  AMERICAN  CAPITAL 

"'T^HE  most  un-American  thing  in  Amer-  You  can  still  see  the  Indians  threshing  their 

1  ica,"    says    Miss  Agnes    C.    Laut,    in  l^^*"  ^y  J^^  trampling  of  goats  on  the  threshing 

T*  ,<,.-/    ";^    4-ul    ««r»;«»,*   J;,.«ui^   ^(  T^^c   :•>  floor,  or  the  run  of  burros  chased  round  and  round 

IraveL     is  the  ancient  pueblo  or    laos  m  ^  u '^1  u„  ^  u«„  „,u;i^  ^  «,,«  ^^^^^^  ,«^.,  ^u 

__        V#     •       >>     T     •           r    1       11       1  ^  kraal  by  a  boy,  while  a  man  scrapes  away  the 

New  Mexico.       It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  grain  and  forks  aside  the  chaff.    There  are  white 

typical    survival    of    the    days    in    ancient  man's  courts  and  white  man's  laws,  dowTi  at  the 

America  before  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  white  man's  town  of  Taos;    but  the  Indian  has 

The  natives  of  Taos  are  called  Indians,  but  *>"^^  faith  and  less  respect  for  these  white  man's 

^i_  .    ,           ,  .      t:         .       ..       /.          4.1      o      -Li-  courts  and  laws,  and  out  at  laos  has  his  own  court, 

their  legend  is  of  a  migration  from  the  South  ^^^  ^^„  ,^^3    j^i^  ^^^  absolute  and  undisputed 

and  they  claim  kinship  with  the  Aztecs  and  governor,  his  own  police,  his  own  prison  and  his 

Toltecs.     The   whitewashed  mission  church  own  penalties.    The  wealth  of  Midas  would  not 

stands  in  the  center  of  the  pueblo,  but  the  ^f^Pf  a  Taos  Indian  to  exchange  his  life  in  the 

old  underground   temples  are  still  used  for  Xtm^'^O^S^il^^aVotL^cSrShot 

secret  religious  ceremonies,   the  election   of  ^^^n  Jones  lures  him  off  for  a  year  or  two  to  the 

rulers,  and  the  maintenance  of  Indian  law.  great  cities  of  the  East;   but  the  call  of  the  wildi 
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TAOS.  A  SETTLEMENT  THAT  WAS  OLD  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  COLUMBUS 


lures  him  b^ck  to  his  own  beehive  houses.  He  has 
plenty  to  eat  and  plenty  to  wear,  the  love  of  his 
lamily,  the  open  fields  and  the  friendship  of  his 
gods — what  more  can  life  offer? 

Among  the  Indian  pueblos  Taos  is  the 
exception  in  that  it  lies  in  a  valley  among  the 
mountains,  instead  of  on  a  hillside  or  a  crest. 
It  consists  of  two  castellated  five-storied 
adobe  structures,  one  on  each  side  of  a  moun- 
tain stream.  In  other  pueblo  villages,  while 
the  houses  may  adjoin  one  another,  like  the 
stone  fronts  of  our  city  streets,  they  are  not 
like  apartment  houses.  In  Taos  the  houses 
are  practically  two  huge  communal  dwellings 
with  each  apartment  assigned  to  a  special 
clan  or  family. 

In  all,  some  700  people  dwell  in  these  two  huge 
houses.  How  many  rooms  are  there?  Not  less 
than  an  average  of  three  to  each  family.  Rcm- 
nanis  of  an  ancient  adobe  wall  surround  the  entire 
pueblo.  A  new  whitewashed  mission  church 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  village;  but  you  can 
still  see  the  old  mission  church  pitied  with  cannon 
ball  and  bullet,  when  General  Price  shelled  it  in 
the  uprising  of  the  pueblos  after  American  occupa- 
tion. Men  wear  "store"  trousers  and  "store" 
hats.  Vou  see  some  modern  wagons.  Except 
(or  these,  you  arc  back  in  the  days  of  Coronailo 
in  1540,  All  the  houses  are  entered  only  by  ladders, 
that  ascend  to  the  roofs  and  can  be  drawn  u|) — 
the  pueblo  way  of  bolting  ihe  door.  The  houses 
run  up  three,  four  and  five  stories.  They  are 
adobe  color  outside— that  is  to  say,  a  pinkish 
gray;  and  whitewashed  spotlessly  inside.  Watch 
a  woman  wrapped  in  a  white  linen  blanket  as- 
cending one  of   these   ladders  and  you   have  to 


yourself  that  you  are  not  in  the  Orient. 
Down  by  the  stream,  women  with  red  and  blue 
and  white  shawls  over  their  heads  are  washing 
blankets  by  beating  them  in  the  flowing  water. 
Go  up  the  succession  of  ladders  to  the  very  top 
of  a  five-storied  house  and  look  out.  Vou  can  see 
the  pasture  fields,  where  the  herds  graze  in  com- 
mon. On  the  outskirts  of  the  village  men  and  boys 
are  threshing — that  is,  they  are  chasing  ponies 
round  and  round  inside  a  kraal,  with  a  flag  up 
to  show  which  way  the  wind  blows,  one  man  fork- 
ing chaff  with  the  wind,  another  scraping  the  grain 
outside  the  circle. 

Glance  iniudc  the  houses!  The  upstairs  portion 
is  evidently  the  living-room,  for  the  fireplace  is 
here  and  the  pot  is  on.  Off  the  living-room  are 
corn  and  meal  bins;  and  you  can  see  the  melate 
or  stone,  on  which  the  corn  is  ground  by  the 
women  as  in  the  days  of  the  0\il  Testament. 
Though  there  is  a  new  mission  church  dating  from 
the  revolt  in  the  '40' s,  and  an  old  mission  church 
dating  almost  from  Coronado  in  1540.  you  can  see 
from  the  roof  dozens  of  estufas,  or  kivas,  where  the 
men  arc  practicing  for  their  dances  and  masked 
theatricals, 

Taos  affords  the  closest  approach  to  Social- 
ism that  America  has  yet  known.  The  houses 
are  built  and  occupied  communally  and  land 
is  held  in  common,  but  the  product  of  each 
man's  and  each  woman's  labor  is  his  or  her 
own.  Although  the  pueblo  people  have  been 
in  contact  with  whites  since  Coronado  s  expe- 
dition of  1540,  intermarriage  between  the 
races  is  practically  unknown;  purity  of  bloo<l 
is  almost  as  sacredly  guarded  among  pueblos 
as  it  was  among  the  ancient  Jews. 

Miss  Laut  calls  attention  to  one  of  the 
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striking    customs    of    the    ancient    pueblos  rally.    Each  day  the  runner  would  pass  the  signal 

which  she  likens  to  the  call  to  arms  among  f'*  ^<>  a  fleet-of-foot  man  in  the  next  pueblo;  z^ 

^,     v;  ,  ,      J  r  c     4.1      J  ^  for  each  day  run  oft  a  knot  would  be  united  in  the 

the  highlanders  of  bcoUand.  cord,  so  that  the  last  pueblo  visited  would  know 

In  that  land  a  blood-dipped  cross  and  flaming  the  number  of  days  as  certainly  as  the  first.    It 

torch  summoned  the  clansmen  to  arms.     Among  was  in  this  way  that  the  pueblos  were  call^  to  the 

the  pueblos,  the  swiftest  runner  of  each  Great  great  uprising  of  1680,  when  the  Spaniards  were 

House  or  Clan  was  sent  out  with  a  knotted  cord  expelled  from  Taos  and  Santa  Fe  and  Acoma  and 

of  deer  thong.    The  number  of  knots  in  the  cord  from  the  Tusayan  Desert  as  far  south  as  El  Paso, 

signified  the  number  of  days  before  the  uprising  or  or  modem  Texas. 


THE  NEW  FEMINIST   PLAY  BY  BRIEUX 


T' 


^HERE   is  no  more   interesting    figiu^  His   sjrmpathies   are  strongly   feministic, 

among  the  "Intellectuals"  of  France  and  he  feek  with  poignancy  tie  sufferings 

to-day  than  that  of  the  justly  celebrated  women  are  subject  to  through  the  brutality, 

M.  Eugene  Brieux,  dramatist,  sociologist,  and  the  viciousness,  and  the  selfishness  of  men. 

member  of  the  French  Academy.  In  his  latest  work,  La  Femme  SeuU,  given 

Brieux  is  first  of  all  a  sociologist  and  a  hu-  for  the  first  time  at  the  Thi/Ure  du  Gymnase 

manitarian.    Inevitably,  therefore,  he  is  a  in  Paris  on  December  22,  he  presents  very 

realist  of  the  school  of  Ibsen,  Heyermans,  strikingly  and  interestingly   the  difficulties 

Echegaray,    Shaw,    and    Galsworthy.    Like  that  beset  the  modem  woman  who  enters  the 

the  surgeon-priests  of  the  Middle  Ages  he  is  industrial  world  as  a  bread-winner  either  by 

at  once  physician,  pedagogue,,  and  preacher,  choice  or  compulsion.    The  play  is  printed 

But  if  he  uses  his  scalpel  xmflinchingly  to  in  full  in  Illustration  (Paris).     It  opens  as 

lay  bare  foul  secret  cankers  of  the  body  poUtic,  follows: 
he  neither  brandishes  it  menacingly  nor  plays 

with  it  wantonly.  '^^^  heroine,  ThSrhe,  is  a  girl  of  twenty-three, 

117'ai-                 •  J       j  I          I           al       tu  handsome,  clever,  highly  educated,  of  comfortable 

With  more  wit  and  less  gloom  than  Ibsen,  fortune,  and  engaged  to  a  youth.  Ren6  Charton,  by 

he  has  more  of  humor  and  more  of  tenderness  whom  she  is  adored,  and  whom  she  loves  with  the 

than  Shaw.     With  less  of  poetry  and  mystic  deep  feeling  of  a  strong  nature.    An  orphan,  she 

symbolism  than  Hauptmann,  he  has  greater  "^es  with  her  ^od-parents,  the  Gu^ts. 

™^:^«i;«.,r  ^^^  Ai^^r^^e.  From  this  pinnacle  of  good  fortune  she  is  sud- 

practicahty  and  directness.  d^„,     piungeJ  by  the  deTalcation  of  her  banker. 

Adolphe  Bnsson  wrote  of  him  recently  m  Rent's  parents  at  once  forbid  him  to  marry  a  giri 

the  Temps,  "  The  corruptions  of  the  world  without  a  dot,  and  poor  Ren6,  amiable  but  wc^ 

have  passed  by  him  without  corrupting  him.  yi^l^^s  perforce,  since  he  is  not  even  self-supporting 

T-Uxv  /U^^ir^^  rC(  \;(^    ♦u^  »r«r^«.:,..^  il^xvS^^^^  ^nd,  has,  therefore,  no  answer   to  make  when 

The  fncUon  of  hfe,  the  acquired  expenence,  j^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  j^j^  that  mutual  love  wiU 

the  mtoxication  of  success  and  honors,  have  pay  no  bills. 

not  hardened  him,  and  have  rendered  him  The  girl  herself  is  proudly  confident  that  die  is 

neither  egotistic  nor  indifferent.    He  rejoices  capable  of  self-support,  ancf  she  is  filled  too,  with 

in  a  happy  equiUbrium  of  perfect  health,  ^^JJ^f  ^  ^"^^  "°"^  ^^^''^^  ^°  ^  ^^  "^^  *^ 

both  physical  and  moral."  She  refuses  the  refuge  offered  by  her  god-parents 

M.  Brieux  has  produced  some  twenty  plays,  in  the  modest  country  village  to  which  their  own 

the   first   of  which,   Blanchette,   appeared   a  loss  of  fortune  constrains  them  to  retire    She  will 

score  of  years  ago.    His  works  are  little  r/JrIr/J2e„r;'lth*i:ir  iS^^^^ 

known  in  this  country  except  by  reputation,  announces  her  decision. 

although  Laurence  Irving  presented   "The  "What!    Work  for  a  living?"    exclaims  that 

Three  Daughters  of  M.  Dupont"  here  about  worthy  dame  in  pious  horror,    "Well-bred  giris 

two  years  ago,  and  Shaw's  version  of  his  most  ?«T''  ^f "  !^T  ^.y,';,^*^"^  "^^^^  ^^^^  '^''  ^  *°>'"    . 

•    r  1     1         r        4        .^                 .          -XT  body  else  to  do  it! 

pamful  play,  Les  Avartes,  was  given  in  New  -^^^  live  alone!"     Fresh  horror  and  reroon- 

York,  on  March  14,  under  the  title  of  "Dam-  strance.     That  is  another  thing  the  "jeune  fille 

aged  Goods,"  before  a  limited  audience  of  comme  il  faut"  cannot  possibly  do! 

physicians,   clergymen,   settlement   workers,  FuH  of  self-confidence  and  high  resolve  Th^ 

^^A  ^fk..^  L^^^       •   *        4^  J  •        \u   1      •     1  persists.     Is  she  not  gifted  with  uncommon  talents, 

and  other  persons  interested  in  pathological  ^^^  literary  and  histrionic?    She  will  apply  for 

and  sociological  problems.  an  appointment  as  a  regular  contributor  to  La 

In  such  plays  as  this  and  his  somber  drama,  Femme  Libre,  the  new  feminist  review  conducted 

Maternite,    Brieux   exposes    social    ills   with  by  her  friend  M  me.  N^risse,  who  had  complimented 

A     '        t       \              u   4.   u      J                   vu  her  last  article  so  warmly, 

a  danng  frankness,  but  he  does  so  with  a  Her  first  disillusionment  comes  when  she  is  made 

high  and  solemn  purpose — the  desire  to  heal  to  realize   the  great  gulf  that  lies  between  the 
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casual  and  complimented  amateur  contributor  and  The  new  review,  unfortunately,  is  not  suc- 

thc  hungry  professional  denizen  of  Grub  Street,  cessful,  despite  its  most  popular  department, 

She  learns,  too,  what  a  sacred  and  precious  ihing  ..                      u-a        ±     u-   .    n     tl     j'       . 

is  -spact-  in  editorial  eyes,  and  how  coldly  anS  the  one  on     Beauty  Hints        The  directors 

criiically  those  eyes  scan  the  "copy"  meant  to  announce  that  they  must  reduce  expenses  and 

fill  it-  begin  by  cutting  salaries,  which  gives  the 

She  d^s.  however,  obtain  a  small  staff  position  dramatist   an   opportunity  to  dilate  on  the 

which  affords  her  a  ver>'  modest  livelihood.  ■     ■     ,  ■   i    j-     \,KK-             i    ■    ■     .■ 

industrial  disabilities  and  injustices  women 

M.  Brieux's  lively  wit  is  at  its  best  in  the  must  endure, 

neat  characterization  of  her  colleagues.   There  Therese  declares  she  will  leave,  since  she 

is  Mile.  Meuriot,  white-haired,  but  still  pretty  cannot  live,  even  modestly  on  the  half-pay 

and  sweet-tempered,  her  manner  to  Therfee  proposed.    At  this  juncture  MonsieurN^risse, 

subtly  marked  by  that  wistful  yearning  for  the  editor-in-chief,  appears  and  informs  her 

motherhood  denied  that   many  an  ancient  radiantly  that  he  has  sought  a  special  conces- 

spinster  hides  within  her  heart.  sion  in  her  favor  and  she  is  to  be  retained 

Then  there  is  Caroline  Legrand,  the  mili-  at  full  pay. 
Unt  suffragette  who  despises  men— by  the  Her  gratification  and  her  gratitude,  how- 
way,  how  strange  it  is  that  these  ladies  who  ever,  are  quickly  forgotten  when  she  learns 
despise  the  men  should  be  so  fond  of  affecting  unmistakably  the  reason  for  this  special  mark 
both  their  garb  and  their  gait!  The  type  is  of  favor..  The  most  dramatic  scene  in  the 
Mceedingly  easy  to  exaggerate  and  to  carica-  play  occurs  at  this  jwint  in  the  struggle  of 
lure.  Only  think  what  Bernard  Shaw  would  will  between  the  man  and  the  woman. 
have  made  of  it!  But  Brieux  shows  his  re-  The  third  act  finds  Therese  installed  in  a 
slraint  and  his  technical  skill  by  making  the  book-bindery  as  forewoman  of  the  women's 
character  a  sympathetic  one  in  spite  of  its  department.  She  is  happy  for  awhile,  not 
violence  and  eccentricity.  How  neatly  he  merely  because  she  is  earning  her  own  living, 
limns  its  features  in  a  phrase  or  two.  Wit-  but  because  Rene  has  proved  himself  to  ha\e 
ness  this:  the  making  of  a  man  in  him. 

T„t„i^„     .,,.            ,           ,             „     ,.  Moreover,  she  is  a  benefactress  to  her  sex 

li^'d     £"J,Hn|„.°lTk. To'£,-       "  »^  'he  h.d  hoped  to  be,  for  she  employ. 

Caroline    Legrand.— "What!     Are    all    ihc  widows,  spinsters,  and  betrayed  and  deserted 

men  dead?"  maids  and  wives. 
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But  fresh  disaster  awaits  her.     The  work-  city  and  village  alike,  among  the  poor  and  the 

men's  union  declare  war  on  women  operatives  r?*"Tr;  ^"^"l  each  hearth  made  desert  by  alccv 

jj            jxi.'j»»i                •        r  "ol.  or  left  empty  by  those  who  have  not  the  cx>iir- 

and  demand   their  dismissal   on  pam  of  a  ^g^  to  marry,  then  will  arise  a  woman  who  w\A 

strike — which  would  mean  ruin  for  the  kind  abandon  it,  and  come  to  take   her  place  beside 

proprietor  who  had  given  her  employment,  them  in  shop,  in  factory,  in  office  and  in  workroom. 

There  is  little  dramatic  action  in  this  final  ^he  men  will  not  let  them  be  housewives  and 

^    i_    X  ^1-     j»  1        j»  •            ^1  Mir  11            J  as  they  will  refuse  to  be  courtesans,  they  will  be 

act,  but  the  dialogue  is  most  skillfuUy  used  working   women.     Competitors!    and   victorious 

by  Brieux  the  femimst  to  develop  his  thesis  competitors. 

of  man's  inhumanity  to  woman  when  he  obviously   the   real   protagonists   of    the 

fears  her  as  a  competitor                             .  drama  are  not  Therfese  and  Rene,  but  the 

At  Its  close  TTierfee  finds  herself  again  ^^^^^  ^^        Feminism  and  Industrialism, 

obliged  to  resign  her  position  and  announces  ^he  conflict  is  between  these  two,  and  no 

her  departure  for  Pans,  presumably  to  pm  ^^g^j^^   ^^^^^^^   j^          jyg   o„   ^^^  3^3^, 

Rene  but  her  closmg  words  give  the  key  to  ^y^^^  ^y^^  ^^        ,^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  -^  ^{^^ 

the  whole  argument,  and  form,  m  fact,  an  j^  g^yj  ^  acute 

epUogue  by  the  dramatist  in  exposition  of  his  ^he  strength  of  La  Femme  Seule  Ues  in  the 

own  views.                     ........  brilliant  and  witty  exposition  of  the  attitude 

"Your  workmen  need  not  rejoice  m  their  ^j  ^^  towards  tiie  women  engaged  in  the 
victory,    she  cnes.  modem  effort  of  personal  readjustment  to- 
la this  new  war  of  the  sexes  it  is  they,  the  men,  wards  altered  conditions.    In  this  it  resembles 
who  will  be  vanquished,  becausethe  woman  works  ^^  ^^^ks  of  Galsworthy  and  Shaw,  wherein 
for  a  lower  wage,  havmg  no  need,  like  them,  of  a    .,      ..              ,    ^            /        .^.  .        ^ 

superfluity  to  carry  to  the  wine-shop.    And  it  will  the  wnters  seek  to  evade  criticism  by  givmg 

not  be  workin^men  only,  who  will  feel  this  pres-  their  plays  some  such  sub-title  as  "A  Dra- 

sure.    Those  citizens*  sons  who  have  not  the  en-  matic  Discussion." 

%'^  .^u    '"^rn,  girls  without  dowry,  will  later  ^  ^^^  sketch  of  Brieux  is  contributed  to 

find   them   blocking  their  paths,  these  unhappy  .1       rr-i      .       /xt        xr     1  \    r       t^j^       i_    t.      n 

creatures  whom  they  themselves  have  constrained  the   Theatre  (New  York)   for  March  by  B. 

to  labor.     A  new  era  has  come.     In  every  land,  in  Russell  Herts. 


N' 


DELUSIONS  ABOUT  THE  ARCTIC 

OT    less   paradoxical    than    the   blond  schel  Island,  a  whalemen's  rendezvous  about 

Eskimo  with  which  Explorer  Stefdnsson  a  thousand  miles  farther  north,  in  the  Arctic 

startled  us  a  year  ago  is  his  charmingly  icono-  Ocean, 
clastic  essay,  "Misconceptions  About  Life 

in  the  Arctic,'^  which,   though  it  has  just  And  yet  the  Manitoba  cold  seldom  prevents  the 

J    •      li.      D   7/  J-        r   iL       A         '  young  people  of  the  farms  from  ndmg  in  singing 

appeared   m   the   Bulletin  of  the  American  sledfuls  to  dances  six  or  ten  miles  Iway-clad 

Geographical  Society y  was  written  four  years  too,  in  clothing  inferior  to  that  worn  by  the  poorest 

ago,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  on  the  shores  Eskimo  in  similar  temperatures  and  under  similar 

of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  conditions.     If  we  should  grant,  then,  that  the 

A          J.         J,       x/r       c^j.  ££                    ji.*  people  born  in  Manitoba  and  the  people  who  have 

According    to    Mr.    Stefdnsson— and    his  settled  the  province,  are  presumably  as  intelligent 

statements,  based  on  several  years  expenence  as  the  Englishmen,  Italians,  Norwegians, and  others 

in  circumpolar  lands,  carry  conviction — the  who  go  on  polar  voyages,  why  do  we  have  shelves 

Arctic    regions    of    popular   conception    are  full  o?  the  horrors  of  Arctic  cold  and  not  a  pamphlet 

,       .                 L  iM      iL           1   A     i.'                  •  on  the  horrors  of  Winnif)eg  m  Winter?    It  may  be 

about  as  much  like  the  real  Arctic  as  comic-  p^^iy  because  Canadiafisdo  not  like  to  scare  off 

opera  Japan  is  hke  the  real  Nippon.     He  prospective   immigrants,  but  it  is  more   largely 

begins  with  the  climate.    No  opinion  is  more  that  the  terrors  of  "fifty  below"  are  not  so  im- 

firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  timorous  Pjessive  when  we  have  the  companion  picti^ 

♦  «,,'^*  u^^^  ^f  ^;aa}^  \r.*u.,A^  4.u««  *u«»  o»   httle  girls  toddling  to  school  and  the  traffic 

stay-at-homes  of  middle  latitudes  than  that  ^f  ^j^y  ^^^^^^  unintei^upted. 

Arctic  winters  are  uncomfortably  cold.     Of 

course  all  conceptions  of  climate  are  com-  If  Arctic  cold  is  not  so  very  terrible,  neither 
parative.  The  writer  begins  by  telling  us  are  ** Arctic  Blizzards''  so  very  severe — 
something  about  the  climate  of  Manitoba —  again,  comparatively  speaking.  In  this  case 
a  splendid  agricultural  province  "with  cities  the  comparison  is  with  the  blizzards  of  the 
having  populations  in  the  second  hundred  author's  boyhood  home  in  North  Dakota, 
thousand  and  with  a  climate  allowing  suc- 
cessful grain-farming  wherever  the  soil  is  \^^  writer  has  no  desire  to  class  with  May 
u  ui^"  .,rU;^u  ^^xr^^i^u^\^^c  u^c^  i««,«-  zephyrs  the  storms  that  sweep  across  our  ICC  fidds 
suitable   -which,    nevertheless,    has    lower  „„'j  '^^„^^^^  „„  ^^e  north  aist  in  February  and 

minimum  temperatures  in  winter  than  Her-  March;    however,  in  two  winters  north  of  the 
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Arctic  Circle  he  has  not  seen  a  storm  that  quite  of  the  house  always  fresh.    As  to  the  house  being 

equaled  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  blizzards  reroem-  ill-smelling,  that  is  a  matter  of  taste  in  smells, 

bered  from  twenty  years  in  North  Dakota  and  Sometimes  an  Eskimo  house  is  as  free  from  odor 

Manitoba.  .  .  .     And  yet  ray  parents  and  our  as  a  cleanly  New  England  farmhouse;  sometimes, 

neighbors  bi^ught  up  large  families  in  comfort  in  a  again,  it  smells  of  rancid  oil,  and  meat  or  fish  that 

country  subject  to  such  storms  and  such  cold — ^>ust  might  fairly  be  styled  putrid.    This  is  especially 

as  Eskimos  bring  up  their  families  in  comfort  and  the  case  at  mealtimes  (the  rancid  oil  is  used  for 

take  care  of  their  sick  and  their  aged  among  similar  food,  the  fresh  blubber  for  the  lamps,  so  the  lamps 

storms  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  Rr^r.  seldom  smell).     But  does  not  the  white  man's 

. -^                          _.•     1               i_             A     i.«  house  smell  as  strongly  now  and  then  of  broiling 

After   some  (tactical  remarks  on  ArcUc  bacon,  fried  onions,  and  the  like?   As  to  cleanliness 

clothing,    from   which   it   appears   that    the  I  may  say  that  in  more  than  half  the  Eskimo  houses 

Eskimo  costume  of  soft  deerskin  k  the  best,  known  to  me  the  floor  is  kept  scrupulously  clean. 

Mr.  Stefinsson  turns  his  attention  to  the  ^ V  l^""  ""r  ?T  T p''''  ?u^^  ^^'"^  ^^'^^  ""f 

J          ^  1    _i_          r  -..I.     ¥:»  1  •       >    I'x  who  have  uved  at   Point   Barrow  over  twenty 

supposed  wretchedness  of  the  Eskmio  s  hfe.  ^^rs  that  before  the  people  there  became  "civil- 

All  the  Eskimos  with  whom  he  came  m  con-  {zed  "  they  all  tried  to  keep  their  floors  clean.   Thev 

tact  had  plenty  of  food,  and  his  personal  may  not  go  to  the  extremes  of  Irving's  Dutch 

experience  proved  it  to  be  both  wholesome  ^^"^^'  but  many  of  their  houses  are  very 

J       ,    .    ,  %        rT\\          4'             A  tidy.    Many  of  them  scrub  theur  bodies  from  top 

and  palatable.    The  naUve  costume  ^^  ^^  several  times  during  a  winter. 

is  so  nearly  cold-proof  that  the  weather  is  seldom 

a  source  of  serious  discomfort  to  an  Eskimo;  and  ^^.^^  ^    ^  contented  mind  is  the  main 

he  takes  as  much  satisfaction  in  a  suit  well  made  .,  .              j  ■**•      oa.  c£                                    ^i_ 

out  of  good  skins  as  we  do  in  the  best  tailoring,  thmg— and  Mr.  Stef^nsson  pronounces  the 

He  is,  therefore,  from  his  point  of  view  (and  what  Eskimos  the  most  cheerful  and  contented  peo- 

dse  matters?)  as  well  dressed  as  we  can  possibly  pie  with  whom  he  has  ever  come  in  contact, 

be.    As  for  the  Eskimo's  house,  it  is  admittedly  FinaUy,  the  writer  demolishes,  at  least  to 

warm  and   m  that  sense  comfortable,  but  it  is  ,  .                    ^«  r     *•               ,.  *      J       l            j 

currently  supposed  to  be  ill-ventilated,  ill-smelling,  *^   ^^n   satisfaction,   certam   time-honored 

and  filthy.    I  have  yet  to  see,  however,  an  Eskimo  "superstitions*'   about  the  Arctic  that  are 

dwelling  without  distinct  provision  for  ventilation  entertained  not  only  by  the  public  at  large, 

(with  the  exception  of  houses  built  within  the  last  ^^^  ^ven  by  many  Arctic  travelers.    To  wit: 

ten  years    in   imitation    of    white   mens   bouses  rgyy     .            uijuuuj        j>>x         j 

at  Herschel  Island,  Point  Barrow,  Cape  Smythe  That  one  should  be     hardened     to  endure 

and  Wainwright   Inlet,   presumably  also  farther  cold. 

west  wherever  the  "civilizer"  has  been  at  work).  That  in  cold  sleep^g  quarters  one  should 

VVTiether  the  house  be  of  snow  or  of  wood  and  earth  g^^ep  with  his  clothes  on  (even  when  one  has 

the  door  is  never  closed,  and  there  is  somewhere  if       *.•  r     x                           j        i  •       i 

in  the  roof  a  hole  2>^  to  5  inches  in  diameter  open  such  satisfactory  gear  as  deerskm  sleepmg 

day  and  night.    Where  the  lamps  keep  the  dwelling  bags). 

(as  thev  usually  do)  at  a  temperature  of  70®  to  That  it  is  necessarily  dangerous  and  refM'e- 

Ss'*  CF.)  it  will  be  seen  that  in  cold  weather  this  faensible  to  eat  snow  when  one  b  thirsty, 

ventuatjon  is  ample,  for  the  difierence  between —  rw^t    .               uuu        uuj        £      Z  v^'^ 

40'*  outdoors  and   75"  indoors  creates  a  forced  That  snow  should  be  rubbed  on  frost-bites 

draft  through  the  ventilator  that  keeps  the  an*  to  thaw  them  out. 


THE  JEW  IN  THE  CLOTHING  TRADES 

T^HAT  there  now  are  two  million  Jews  thirty  years;  yet  they  have  in  that  compara- 

.  -■■    living  in  the  United  States,  of  whom  one  tively  brief  time  shown  far  greater  capacity 

million  are  in  New  York  City,  that  there  are  for  economic  progress  than  any  of  the  other 

more  Jews  Hving  in  New  York  than  were  ever  great  immigrating  peeves, 
before  gathered  in  any  one  place,  and  that       Some  of  our  great  industries  are  already 

next  to  Russia  the  United  States  has  become  in  the  absolute  control  of  the  Jews  and  in 

the  greatest  Jewish  country  in  the  world,  are  others  their  influence  is  steadily  increasing, 

significant  facts  in  themselves,  and  when  we  The  success  that  has  most  impressed  the 

take   into   account    the    wonderful   oppor-  pc^ular  mind,  as  Mr.  Hendrick  p>oints  out, 

tunities  offered  by  the  United  States  to  the  is   their   unquestioned   domination   in    the 

Hebrews  and  the  remarkable  use  being  made  clothing  trades.    For  the  last  two  himdred 

of  these  new  opportunities  by  the  race,  the  years  Jews  have  practically  controlled  the 

subject  grows  in  suggestiveness  and  interest,  garment  industry  in  Russia,  and  in  other 

In  the  March  number  of  McClure^s  Mr.  European   countries   they   formed   a   large 

Burton  J.  Hendrick  attempts  to  answer  some  element  in   the  clothing   trades  generally, 

of  the  questions  occasioned  by  the  presenta-  When  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  began  to 

tkm  of  these  facts.    He  reminds  us  that  Jews  reach  this  country  in  large  numbers  in  the 

bave  been  here  in  large  numbers  only  about  early  '8o's  the  clothing  business,  especially 
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in  New  York,  was  of  course  well  established,  process  by  which  this  contractor,  who  was 
On  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  side  himself  an  immigrant,  organized  and  de- 
it  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  Germans,  a  veloped  his  business  is  thus  described  by 
few  German  Jews,  and  native  Americans,  Mr.  Hendrick. 

the  workers  being  for  the  niost  part  Irish  He  had  reached  this  country  poor  and  wretched, 

and  Germans.     In  the  last  thirty  years  the  and  had  spent  his  few  years  of  apprenticeship  in 

Russian    Jews    have    displaced    all    these  the  tailoring  trades.    He  was  usually  the  excep- 

nationalities    and    gained    control    of    the  **^?^  workman— the  typical  ambitious  Jew,  who 

industry  in  both  the  commercial  and  technical  ^^ZZ^""  &\y^^Zn^^^tZ^^. 

branches.    The    quahties    named    by    Mr.  tion  was  practically  his  only  stock  in  trade.    He 

Hendrick    as    having    especially    aided    the  had  a  room  or  two  m  a  tenement — perhaps  his  own 

Russian  Jew  in  this  career  of  conquest  are  ^^'"^'  perhaps  a  rented  apartment.    He  went  out 

his  nervous,  restless  ambition    his  remorse-  TuW^Xuade  hi^'d^L^k'^u'SlK^^ 

lessness  as  a  pace-maker,  his  abihty  to  work  his  brother-in-law— to  join  his  forces.    He  would 

unceasingly  day  and  night,  and  his  willing-  stop  a  push-cart  peddler  in  the  street  and  show  the 

ness  to  submit  himself  and  his  family  to  all  possibility  of  improving  his  condition  by  running 

kinds  of  privations.     "He  is   the   great^t  ^  fn^^hfj  way  the  contractor  would  get  t^^^^ 

shoestrmg  capitalist  m  the  world;  he  can  do  working  force  of  ten  or  a  dozen  people.    He  would 

with  one  dollar  what   the  average  citizen  put  in  a  machine  or  two,  a  pressing-board,  and  a 

can  not  do  with  ten;  he  can  start  on  the  small  furnace  for  heating  irons— getting  them  in- 

smaUest  possible  scale,  live  ahnost  indefinitely  T^^Z^^h:^^^^:;S^'tL''i^S^. 
on  credit,  nnance  nimself  for  months  m  hand-  He  would  then  make  periodical  visits  to  the  manu- 
to-mouth  fashion,  save  in  picturesque  ways  facturer,  receiving  an  armful  of  cut  ([arments;  the 
that  would  never  occur  to  the  average  man,   ^^^^  Y°"*^  at  once  start  into  activity;  on  Mon- 

gradually  get  a  grip  which  he  slowly  tightens  ^f^Vc'^T J^'i^eTtw^plT '  Ae'^^!^ 

day  by  day,  and  ultunately  emerge  with  a  himself  in   the   most   haphaMxd   fashion.    The 

large  and  profitable  business  in  his  control."   neighborhood   pawnbroker   became    his   banker, 

Mr.  Hendrick  shows  how  by  the  utilization  advancing  on  Friday  money  for  the  weekly  pay- 

of  th^  methods  of  competition  the  Jews  in  ^tn'^irC^WJ^y^d'HS^t^erilufSC^i 
a  smgle  generation  set  aside  all  other  nation- 
alities in  the  clothing  industry.  Before  Under  the  restless  ambition  of  the  Jewish 
they  appeared  the  German  clothing  manu-  contractor  in  the  clothing  trades  was  de- 
facturers  dealt  directly  with  the  people  veloped  the  sweating  system,  which  attained 
whom  they  employed.  The  industry  was  its  fruition  in  the  nineties,  and  although 
conducted  on  what  was  sometimes  described  many  of  the  worst  evils  connected  with  this 
as  the  "family  system."  The  manufacturers  system  have  been  abolished  or  greatly  miti- 
purchased  the  goods,  had  them  cut  into  gated,  it  is  still  an  important  factor  in  the 
garments  at  their  own  establishments,  and  industry.  Meanwhile  the  contractor  quickly 
delivered  them  in  bundles  directly  to  the  jumped  to  the  position  of  manufacturer  and 
workmen,  chiefly  Germans  and  Irish,  work-  by  1895  the  Jews  controlled  every  branch 
ing  at  their  own  homes.  The  head  of  the  of  the  industry.  The  great  Jewish  manu- 
family,  usually  an  experienced  tailor,  had  facturers  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
the  help  of  his  wife  and  older  children.  The  Baltimore  and  a  few  other  American  dties^ 
essence  of  the  system  was  the  lack  of  the  monopolize  the  clothing  of  more  than 
middleman.  The  manufacturer  dealt  directly  90,000,000  Americans.  New  York  itself 
with  the  people  whom  he  employed.  Large  manufactures  about  half  the  wearing  apparel 
numbers  of  tiie  newly  arrived  Jewish  immi-  used  in  this  country,  a  product  amoimting 
grants  had  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  tailor-  annually  to  not  far  from  $300,000,000. 
ing  trade,  and  they  were  willing  to  work  for  The  qualities  to  which  Mr.  Hendrick 
lower  wages  than  the  Irish  and  Germans  attributes  the  Jew's  success  in  the  garment 
received.  In  a  few  years,  therefore,  they  trades  has  also  stood  him  in  good  stead  in 
had  crowded  out  practically  all  the  old-time  many  other  lines  of  endeavor.  It  wiU  be  a 
workmen.  But  the  German  or  American  surprise  to  most  readers  to  read  that  Jews 
manufacturer  could  not  deal  directly  with  are  becoming  the  greatest  owners  of  land  in 
this  new  labor  supply.  He  neither  spoke  its  New  York  City,  that  they  are  driving  out  aD 
language  nor  understood  its  peculiar  social  other  nationalities  from  the  civil  ser\ice, 
and  religious  customs,  and  the  influx  of  these  that  thousands  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Jewish  workmen  in  the  tailoring  trades  gave  children  are  now  taught  by  Jewesses  in  the 
occupation  to  the  Jewish  contractor.    The  New  York  public  schools,  that  the  Hebrew 
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efemeot  in  the  police  and  fire  dei>artments  is  familiar  fact  in  New  York,  and  several  of  the 

large  and  rapidly  growing,  that  Jews  are  great  department  stores  of  the  city  have  long 

virtually  in  control  of  the  whiskey  business  been  under  Hebrew  management,  although 

m  this  country.    Their  monopoUzation  of  in  this  field  monopoly  has  not  yet  been 

the  theater  and  amusement  business  is  a  secured. 


• 


A  HUNDRED   MILLION   PEOPLE  AND   LACK 

OF  LABORERS 

ANEW  problem  which  may  prove  quite  in  the  coal  mines,  and  in  the  textile  mills.  The 

difficult     of     solution     is     confronting  landowners  of  the  |overnments  of  Podolia  and 

^xAxu%,u^«,     VA     ov  wwxvr        ^     mxT^         u  Kiev  have  requested  the  military  commander  of 

Russia  at  the  present  moment.     That  prob-  the  district  to  detail  Soldiers  to  do  the  gathering 

lem  k  the  scarcity  of  common  labor.     This  of  sugar-beet,  because  the  lack  of  laborers  and 

may  sound  like  a  very  strange  thing  to  say  the  exorbitant  prices  demanded  by  them  threat- 

about  a  country  with  a  peasant  population  ^"^  ^^  "{^"/J^^  "iH"  ^'T^^  q  industry  of  that 

,              ^,          ^           •II*             T>    iT  '^   •  region.    On  the  estates  of  the  Smolensk  (govern- 

ot  more  than   lOO   millions,      but   it   is  so,  ^^^^)  landowners  the  fields  have  remained  unsown 

according  to  Mr.  Menshikov,  of  the  Novoye  for  next  year  .  .  .  and  the  magnificent  crops  of 

Vremya  (St.  Petersburg).     He  says:  rye,  flax,  oats,  and  potatoes  were  not  gathered  and 

perished  in  the  fields.  .  .  ." 
In  the  depths  of  Russia  there  are  going  on  some 

\-ery  mysterious  processes  which  ought  to  attract  Mr.  Menshikov  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the 

the  most  serious  attention  of  society.   All  of  a  sud-  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural  labor  has 

den  a  coal  famine  has  hit  us,  a  famine  which  occurred  simultaneously  m  all  parts  of  Russia, 

threatens  to  stop  the  immense  and  constantly  «       .^  u                                   *          -.                    > 

growing  network  of  railroads,  not  to  speak  of  the  ^s  if  by  common  consent  or  at  some  one  s 

great  industries  which  daily  reauire  coal  as  man  command,     and  attnbutes  it  to  the  activity 

does  bread.    Besides  the  railroads,  the  navy  needs  of    the    revolutionary    agitators    who    have 

coal,  not  less  than  powder.  .  .  .  ufoj.  j^^ny  decades  been  preaching  to  the 

And  the  cause  of  this  sudden  shortage  peasants  expropriation  of  the  land,  hatred 

of  coal  is  that  "  there  are  not  enough  laborers  toward  the  higher  classes,  envy  of  the  rich, 

in  Russia.    The  Don  coal  mines  alone  during  atheism,  and  nihilism."    He  considers  as  one 

nine  months  of  last  year  produced  1,500,000  of  the  chief  causes  of  this  "passive  strike  of 

tons  of  coal  more  than  during  the  whole  year  the  peasants  "  the  government's  "  too  liberal " 

previous.    There  is  no  scarcity  o(  coal,  but  aid    to   the   famine-stricken   districts,    and 

of  laborers.    In  Jime,  IQ12,  there  were  142,-  continues: 

000  laborers,  at  the  end  of  June   140,500,  The  common  people  see  to  whom  and  how  aid 

a  month   later,    126,300,   and   still   another  is  given  and  they  form  the  dangerous  conviction 

mwith  later,  125,000.    The  laborers  are  dis-  ^^^  \  '  •  'j  the  muzhik  has  no  bread  the  govern- 

^^^  .                    h                 "  ment  is  under  obhgation  to  feed  him.    Reasoning 

a{^eann^  SOmewnere.  /  •  •  thus  they  soon  come  to  adopt  a  purely  socialistic 

Refemng  to  an  article  by  a  well-known  view  on  government:  if  the  government  is  under  ob- 

agricultural    Russian    writer,    A.    P.    Mesh-  ligation  to  feed  the  muzhik,  why  is  it  not  obliged  to 

tchersky ,  on  this  new  tendency  of  the  Russian  ^^^^^  *"°*'  to  give  him  a  horse,  a  cow,  a  house,  etc.  ? 

peasant,  Mr.  Menshikov  goes  on  to  say:  Speaking  of  the  change  that  has  come  over 

The  muzhik  deserts  not  only  the  coal  mines,  the  muzhik,  the  writer  continues: 

where  a  large  army  of  laborers  have  steady  employ-  The  village  has  changed  entirely  for  the  last 

inent;   the  muzhik  deserts  not  only  the  factories,  thirty  years.    The  patriarchal  age  of  plowers  and 

not  caring  much  for  the  present  quite  satisfactory  cattle  raisers  is  coming  or  has  come  to  an  end. 

prices  and  conditions.     He  deserts  agriculture.  There  is  only  half  the  number  of  families  engaged 

»s  well  the  farms  of  large  and  small  landowners,  in  agriculture;    all  the  rest — some  have  turned 

which  is  for  the  latter  an  actual  catastrophe.    Last  iato  ''gentlemen,*'  some  have  become  merchants, 

summer  a  great  need  of  laborers,  accompanied  or  learned  a  trade.     In  the  words  of  a  peasant, 

with  an  unusual  rise  in  prices,  was  felt  in  the  South  "  there  are  five  army  officers  from  our  village,  there 

^d  throughout  all  Central  Russia.  .  .  .  are  telegraphers,  railway    conductors,    officials." 

That  the  muzhik  is  avoiding  coarse  labor  is  The  appearance  in  the  village  even  of  few  such 

attwted  not  only  by  Mr.  Meshtchersky  and  the  "fortunates"  leads  to  terrible  temptation.    Seeing 

Doo  mine  operators.    According  to  the  newspaper  only  gentleman's  dress,  epaulets,  and  cockades, 

^yrt,  "there  was  a  scarcity  of  hands  not  only  in  and  not  knowing  about  the  other  .  .  .  conditions 

Novorossia  and  in  Caucasus  .  .  .  but    even    in  of  semi-intellectual  labor,  the  village  folks  lose  all 

Central  Russia,  in  Kursk  and  the  Smolensk  govern-  semblance  of  content  with  their  station  in  life 

rocnts,  where  the  crops  were  not  particularly  large,  and  are  striving  to  leave  the  village  and  go  any- 

there  were  not  enough  workingmen  during  the  where.  ...     In  the  time  of  serfdom,  when  there 

whole  summer,  in  the  cities,  on  construction  works,  existed  an  insurmountable  caste  barrier  between 
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him  and  the  other  classes,  the  muzhik  considered  standards,  and  which  he  himself  despises.     He 

his  position  absolutely  normal,  and  when  material  becomes  something  like  a  maggot  from  whkh, 

conditions    were    satisfactory   did    not    wish    for  at  some  future  time,  a  "gentleman"  will   come 

anything  better.     The  extreme  disabilities  and  forth.     But  for  the  gr^t  majority  of  them  this 

restrictions  imposed  upon  them  did  not  seem  de-  transitory  stage  lasts  without  an  end  and  is  ac- 

grading:   the  disgrace  of  their  position   has  been  companied  with  extreme  want.     In  the  cities  the 

discovered  now  when  access  to  everything  is  oi^en  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  rises  with  extreme 

to  all.    The  young  generations  take  to  imitating  rapidity.     Only  the  rich  and  officials  living  in 

the  "gentlemen"  with   great   eagerness;   but  not  government  residences  do  not  feel  it.  .  .  .    People 

being  able  to  copy  the  good  sides,  they  copy  the  cannot  understand  what  the  cause  of  this  grow- 

bad — foppery,  ioleness,  ostentation.  .  .  .  ing  calamity  is  which  hits  the  poor  classes  par- 

The  masses  are  invading  the  cities  and  deserting  ticularly  hard.      And   the  cause  is  a  very  sim- 

the  village:  this  must  be  taken  to  mean  that  labor  pie   one.      The   muzhik,   the   main    producer  of 

decreases  and   idleness  increases.     But   is  there  grain,  bread,  flour,  meat,  milk   products,  and  all 

much  happiness  in  the  citv?    It  is  true,  there  the  other  food-stuffs,   is  disappearing.      Besides  the 

muzhik  is  no  more  a  muznik.    Hiring  himself  out  bread  famine,  we    have  a   fire   wood   famine,  a 

as  a  janitor,  or  clerk,  he  feels  that  he  ceases  to  be  coal  famine,  and   all   possible  famines.  .  .  .  The 

a  peasant,  that  is,  departs  ^rom  a  state  which  is  population   grows   and   the  number  of    laborers 

deeply  offensive  to  him,  according  to  present-day  decreases.  .  .  . 


VEGETABLE  MILK  AND  VEGETABLE   MEAT 

IN  most  families  the  two  heaviest  items  in  urated  chemically  and  reduced  to  a  lactescent 

the  cost  of  food  are  the  expenditures  for  substance  which  costs  much  less  than  cow's  milk 

.„         j.,1  j^         jr  J.  and  takes  its  place  perfectly, 

milk  and  milk-products  and  for  meat. 

Moreover,  milk  and  meat  are  the  most  There  follows  an  estunate  of  the  cost  of 

difl&cult  foods  to  prociu^e,  to  preserve,  and  production.    A  cow  demands  forty  ares  of 

to  transport  in  a  pure  and  wholesome  condi-  pasture  besides  a  certain  amount  of  fodder, 

tion.    And  it  is  this  difl&culty,  coupled  with  She  converts  53  j)er  cent,  of  her  food  into 

modern  standards  of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  effective  nourishment  and  5  per  cent,  of  it 

that  has  helped  to  make  their  cost  mount  into  milk.    The  soya  grown  on  eight  ares 

steadily  higher  year  by  year.   All  of  us,  there-  gives  an  equal  quantity  of  artifiaai  milk, 

fore  must  be  warmly  interested  in  the  success-  The  expense  is  much  less,  not  only  is  there 

ful  efforts  of  certain  foreign  chemists  to  pro-  a  smaller  amount  of  land  to  be  cultivated, 

duce    synthetically    both    milk    and    meat  but  the  labor  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 

from  vegetable  sources,  since  it  is  claimed  the  latter  is  not  comparable  to  that  required 

that  the  "near-milk"  and  the  "near-meat"  in  raising 'cattle,  milking  them,  and  caring 

are  not  only  as  nutritious  as  their  prototypes,  for  the  nulk  and  the  meat, 

but  far  freer  from  dirt  and  disease-germs.  Obviously,  too,  the  initial  expense  of  the 

as  well  as  very  much  cheaper.  plant  is  smaller  and  there  is  no  loss  to  be 

We  have  noted  accoimts  of  these  new  feared  like  that  from  illness  or  death  of  cattle. 

edibles  in  various  foreign  scientific  journals,  Xo  the  finely  ground  soya  flour  a  definite  pro- 
but  prefer  to  quote  the  less  technical  descrip-  portion  of  water  is  added.  The  mixture  is  vio- 
tions  given  in  La  Revue  (Paris,  Feb.  i)  under  lently  shaken  and  also  subjected  to  a  revolving 
the  title  of  "The  New  Artificial  Aliments."   motion  in  such  manner  as  to  cause  a  new  arrange- 

rrii_  ^'h  -  t       Ml     •  J     r         -.u      ment  of  the  constituent  parts. 

The  new  artifiaai  milk  is  made  from  the       xhe  treatment  at  a  high  temperature  removes 

seed    of    the    leguminous    plant,  commonly  the  peculiar  taste  and  odor  of  the  bean,  leaving 

known  as  the  soy  bean  or  the  Chinese  pea,  only  the  flavor  and  color  of  the  milk  prtxluced 

whose  scientific  appellation  is  soya  hispada.  ^y  the  different  combinations  of  the  probess.    In 

T.  .  ,'         r  .iT  •  r  A   •  the  end,  these  combmations  take  place  exactly 

It  IS  a  native  of  the  warm  regions  of  Asia.  ^^^  ^^le  assimilation  of  the  food  in  the  organism 

Milk  is  a  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands,  ^       ^  anima .  .  ,  . 

containing    water,    albuminoids,     fatty    bodies,       The  soya  plant  has  long  been  cultivated  in 

lactose,  and  mineral  salts.  .  .  .    The  oil  of  the  China  and  Japan.     The  Japanese  mix  the 

^ya  bean  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and  in  fatty  matter,  ^^^j^  ^^  ^ce  to  form  a  sort  of  gruel,  which 

From  the  flour  of  the  soya  bean  a  bread  is  pre-  .  .  ,  .         i_    .    t  -i      ^     * 

pared  for  the  use  of  diabetics.  ^  very  nounshmg,  but  has  an  oily  taste, 

From  these  beans,  by  a  process  still  secret,  a  syn-  said  to  make  it  both  offensive  and  indigestible 

thetic  milk  is  prepared;  or,  more  exactly,  a  chemi-  to  Europeans, 
cal  product  having  the  same   nutritive  value  as 

natural  milk.                        ^  Converted  into  milk  the  soya  has  none  of  those 

The  invention  has  been  introduced  almost  sim-  inconveniences.     It  is  easilv  digested,  palatable 

ultaneously  in  France  and  Germany.    The  parts  and  without  after-taste.     A  complete  food  like 

of  the  plant  are  crushed  mechanicallv,  then  trit-  natural  milk,  it  is  suitable  for  infants  as  well  as 
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for  invaltdsv*  and  is  recommended  for  those  who   physicians  who  have  experimented  with  the  new 
are  following  a  special  regimen.  product,  which  M.  Effront  calls  viaudine,  declare 

_,.  1^1  jMiJi_-.itisin  some  respects  superior  to  the  beef  generally 

This  new  product  deserves,  and  will  doubt-  used  for  the  pot  an  feu: 

less    receive,    wide    attention    in    America.       A  workman,   usually  ill-fed,   who   found  200 
From  other  sources  we  learn  the  interesting  grams  of  butcher's  meat  an  insufficient  daily  ration, 

fact,  not  mentioned  in  La  Revue,  that  an  P^S^nnT^i^tnl^nrnf^'^J^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

t%     .     %  «  J    £         ^1.*        Ml      nealtn  on  the  same  amount  01  vianame. 

excellent  cheese  can  be  made  from  this  milk,       Experiments  made  on  rats  proved  that  the 

which  widens  its  usefulness  materially.  new  food  gave  results  three  times  as  good  as  lean 

Quite  as  interesting,  and  perhaps  of  even   beef.    Six  1  rats  fed  on  ten  erams  of  meat  and  a 

greater  significance  in  occidental  countries  is  TtlL'''''If^"/  "^  ^'^  ^^^^^"^'^  w  f^^^.^'^H 

\          ^.  .             1    i_     xi_    T>  1  •        1.       •  ^  at  the  end  of  a  week.    Six  others  which  received 

the  proposition  made  by  the  Belgian  chemist,  the  same  amount  of  grain  and  less  than  five  grams 

M.  ESront,  to  utilize  the  refuse  from  brew-  of  viandine  daily  remained  lively  and  active  with 

eries  to  make  a  palatable  and  nutritious  sub-  no  sign  of  illness, 

stitute  for  meat.  

This  refuse  has  been  found  by  chemical  M.  Effront  is  not  alone  in  making  such 

analysis  to  be  peculiarly  rich  in  the  nitro-  researches.    Prof.  Emil  Fischer  of  the  Uni- 

genous  matter,  or  proteids,  from  which  meat  versity  of  Berlin,  already  famous  for  brilliant 

derives  its  value  as  a  source  of  energy  for  brain  laboratory  work,  has  extracted  from  coal-tar 

and  muscle.  a  poly  peptone  which  much  resembles  animal 

The  inventor  first  washes  and  then  com-  albuminoids.  He  has  foimd  in  the  tar  and 
presses  the  refuse  malt  from  the  breweries,  other  by-products  of  the  coal-industries  a 
It  is  then  placed  in  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid  large  quantity  of  the  animal  acids  which 
to  which  a  prescribed  quanity  of  chalk  has  are  the  bases  of  animal  tissues,  and  of  all 
been  added.  The  mixture  is  filtered  and  again  which  compose  meat.  By  combining  these 
compressed  after  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  acids  he  has  been  able  to  obtain,  by  a  series 
Certain  subsequent  processes,  which  remain  of  preparations,  divers  substances  having  all 
the  secret  of  the  inventor  yield  a  substance  the  chemical  characteristics  of  beef, 
which  is  said  to  resemble  butcher^s  meat  in  *  These  results  are  of  course  highly  interest- 
taste  and  to  be  much  cheaper.  ing   from   the  view-point  of  pure  science, 

The   malt   contains   albuminoids,   constituent  but  as  yet  lack  the  practical  economic  value 
dements  of  animal  flesh.  .  .  .     Many  Belgian  of  those  achieved  by  M.  Effront. 


SHOULD   CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  BE 

ABOLISHED  ? 

A  STRONG  case  against  capital  punish-  overpowered,  changed  its  attitude,  and  by  a  ma- 

ment,  based  upon  psychological  reason-  i^."^y  ^/  ""i^  S'^.t^  """"P^  ^"^  maintain  capital  pun- 

•  ^  1 .  .     '          J  ^  ^  ^«     1  J  X      •                ^   A  ishment.     And  thus  Germany  still  has  it  on  its 

mg,  history,  and  statistical  data,  is  presented  statute-books.  appUed  to  murder  and  to  attempts 

by  Dr.  H.  Kantorowitz  of  Freiburg,  author  upon  the  life  of  the  Emperor  or  any  head  of  a 

of  a  number  of  legal  works,  in  a  recent  issue  State. 

of  the  Deutsche  Retme.  Once  more  Germany  is  considering  a  new 

When  the  penal  code  was  under  consider-  penal  code.    And  here  we  quote  Dr.  Kan- 

ation  at  the  inception  of  the  present  German  torowitz  again: 
Empire,  he  reminds  us,  capital  punishment 

l^d  the  center  of  interest.  Objective  grounds  alone  should  be  decisive  in  a 

question  of  such  grave  moment  as  capital  punish- 
.  The  majority  favored  Its  abolition;  Saxony  had  ment,  and  these,  whenever  we  are  guided  not  by 
)Q3t  agreed  upon  such  a  measure.  But  the  federal  vague  sentiments  but  by  scientific  reflection,  de- 
government  would  not  deprive  Justice  of  her  termine  against  it — naturally  only  in  our  present 
sword.  Bismarck,  in  his  famous  speech  of  March  stage  of  culture.  Absolute  rules  that  shall  hold 
^*  '870,  held  up  capital  punishment  as  a  decree  of  gocxl  for  all  time  are  no  longer  recognized  by  mod- 
"^  justice  and  aversion  to  it  as  fear  of  re-  em  jurisprudence.  But,  in  our  state  of  culture, 
^lonsibility.  Historic  legend  has  it  that  the  the  death  penalty  should  be  positively  repudiated, 
Keicl^^g,  under  the  spell  of  that  speech,  reversed  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  highest  princi- 
j^s  judgment.  In  the  same  session,  however,  a  pies  of  our  penal  laws.  That  form  of  punishment 
'^^  abolishing  the  death  penalty  was  passed  by  a  is  composed  of  the  dread  of  death  ana  the  agt>ny 
^e  of  118  against  81.  It  was  only  when,  on  its  of  the  execution.  Both  of  these  elements  fit  acl« 
"^  reading,  Bismarck  declared  that  the  govern-  mirably  into  the  older  penal  system,  which,  extend- 
"i^t,  owing  to  that  decision,  would  wreck  the  ing  partially  into  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
entire  code,  that  the  Reichstag,  not  convinced  but  based  upon  torture  and  bodily  mutilation. 
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Those  who  regard  penal  laws  as  the  expression  of  stage  of  brutality.     In  most  countriM  ta<lay»  by 

the  idea  of  retribution  must  arrive  at  the  same  con-  far  the  greater  number  are  pardoned:  in  Bavaria, 

elusion.     For  retribution  should  be  proportional  trom  1901  to  1910,  51  out  of  69;  in  Austria,  from 

to  the  guilt.     Now,  no  one  demands  that  the  death  1901  to  1910,  494  out  of  504 — Prussia  does  not 

penalty  be  inflicted  if  the  attempted  murder  mis-  publish  its  figures.     The  protective  effect  of  capi- 

carries.     Penal  servitude  is  generally  regarded  a  tal  punishment  appears  thus  only  on  paper,  and 

sufficient  punishment.     If  it  is,  then  it  is  adequate  the  same  governments  that  maintain  retributive 

punishment  for  the  successful  murderer  as  well,  justice  on  their  statute-books  abandon  it  in  prac- 

For  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  does  not  depend  tice. 

upon   whether   the   ball   nussed  its  aim  or  not.  All  the  countries,  on  the  other  hand,  that  have 

whether  the  poisoner  erred  in  mi^ne  his  poisonous  abolished  the  death  penalty  completely,  have  had 

potion:   he  who  makes  the  mischief  accomplished  satisfactory  results.     Liepmann   has  compiled  a 

the  measure  of  the  punishment  confounds  punish-  vast  amount  of  statistical  matter  bearing  on  the 

ment  with  indemnity.  subject.     We  find  there  that  capital  punishment 

It  is  highly  questionable  whether  capitalpunish-  has  been  abolished  in  Italy,  Roumania,  Portugal, 

ment  has  a  specifically  deterrent  effect.     The  per-  Holland,  Norway,  Belgium,  Finland,  in  most  of  the 

petrator  counts,  as  a  rule,  upon  going  unpun-  Swiss  cantons,  in  five  of  the  States  of  the  Americaii 

ished;    did  he  think  discovery  and  punishment  Union,  and  in  eleven  of  the  Central  and  South 

Crobable,  the  severe  penalty  which  must  always  American  countries;  even  in  Russia  it  is  inflicted 
e  held  up  as  a  threat  against  the  murderer  would  only  in  political  cases.  In  not  a  sinp^Ie  instance  has 
suffice  to  deter  him.  History  shows,  on  the  con-  the  number  of  murders  increased  since  that  aboli- 
trary,  that  the  more  inhuman  the  punishment,  tion!  The  same  is  true  of  the  German  Federal 
the  greater  the  number  of  murders — naturally  States  which  had  abolished  capital  punishment  be- 
enough,  for  the  more  frequent  and  terrible  the  fore  the  founding  of  the  Empire, 
punishment  the  greater  is  its  brutalizing  effect  Statistics  explode  another  theory.  We  hear 
upon  the  increasingly  callous  citizen.  Public  exe-  again  and  again  that  he  who  deprives  Justice  of  her 
cutions  surely  do  not  help  matters.  According  sword  presses  the  bludgeon  into  the  hands  of  vvy 
to  the  well-known  statistics  of  an  English  prison  lence.  But  none  of  these  prophets  has  found  it 
divine,  among  167  executed  criminals  whom  he  convenient  to  appeal  to  experience.  Where  arc 
attended  there  were  only  six  who  had  not  witnessed  the  cases  of  lynch  law  in  Switzerland  and  Holland? 
an  execution.  Shall  we  think  less  well  of  the  law-abiding  sense 

A  due  regard  for  human  life  by  the  state  can  not  of  the  German  people? 

fail  to  exert  an  educational  influence.     He  who  ^     ^                          ,          . 

insisu  that  though  no  other  crime  requires  capital  For  Germany,  too,  the  writer  says  in  dosing, 

punishment,  murder  demands  a  bloody  expiation'  the  hour  of  freedom  from  the  death  penalty 

"r^'^IIf J^'^^^y  ^"H^"a^*  ^"^  f ^^  will  strike;  though  not  in  the  pending  re- 

ploded  doctnne  of    An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  -            .  ^^^           P      .         ^  .^  •    p'  ***"»  *  ^ 

a  tooth."     For  from  the  standpoint  of  criminal  J^rm  of  the  penal  code,  yet  it  IS  to  bc  hoped 

psychology  the  murderer  is  not  upon  the  lowest  in  the  next. 


A  FRENCHMAN  ON  THE   HISTORY  OF 

IRISH   HOME   RULE 

THE  Student  of  English  politics  in  search  of  grouped  about  him  a  party  whose  program  was 

concise    information    concerning    Irish  extremely  simple:  repealof  the  Union  and  the  in- 

Home  Rule  could  scarcely  do  better  than  to  ^"K"^^'^'^  ^^  *"  autonomous  legislation  at  Dublm. 

consult  a  contribution  on  that  topic  from  the  Butt,  elevated  to  the  bench,  was  succeeded 

pen  of  M.  Augustin  Filon  in  the  Revue  des  in  the  leadership  of  his  party  by  Charles 

Deux  Monies  (Paris).     Under  the  caption  Stuart  Pamell,  "  in  whose  hands  Home  Rule, 

"History  of  a  Constitution"  (JHisioire  d^une  hitherto  simply  troublesome,  "now   became 

Constitution)  this  eminent  writer  gives  an  formidable."    Gladstone,  said  to  have  ncgo- 

admirable  account,  succinct  yet  comprehen-  tiated  with  Pamell  during  the  latter's  im- 

sive,  of  the  Irish  question  so  long  the  bane  of  prisonment,    suddenly    announced    himsdf 

English  parliaments.     It  was  about   1870  ready  to  grant  Ireland  the  autonomous  par- 

that  the  phrase  **Home  Rule"  was  added  to  liament  she  demanded.    Anent  this  sudden 

the  political  vocabulary;  and  from  this  date  change  of  front,  M.  Filon  remarks: 

M.  Filon  traces  with  great  impartiaHty,  the  ^j^^^^  ^^^j^  jj^e  to  know  the  causes  of  this 

development  of  the  movement.  extraordinary  tacking.     The  official  version  one 

Once  introduced 
[the  phrase  "Home 
dear  and  sacred  to  a 

to  be  in  one's  own  home; ._ ^ ,   , , .^ 

home — is  this  not  the  dream  of  peoples  as  of  in-  this  circumstance;  he  played,  as  has  been  said,  too 

dividuals?    The  phrase  "Home  Rule    acquired  an  great  a  part  in  the  determination  of  his  chief,  to 

instant  success:   it  made  at  the  same  time  the  for-  permit  one  to  suppose  that  his  judgment  in  thi* 

tune  of  the  man  who  inv<»nted  it.     Isaac  Butt  matter,  and  consequently  his  testimony,  is  entirely 
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free  from  partiality.  Did  Gladstone  simply  obey  a  In  1903  Arthur  Balfour  secured  the  passage 
desire  to  be  just  to  a  long^oppressed  nation  to  ^f  ^^^  j^sh  Land  Purchase  Act,  a  measure 
repair  old  errors  which  weighed  on  the  English       ,  .  /^  <£     .n  \^y^wx^  -i».v,c,  »  xn^iuc 

conscience?  Was  he  intimidated  by  the  activities  which  wiU  ever  remam  the  crowning  honor 
of  the  Land  League,  and  did  he  yield  to  the  very  of  his  career,  as  well  as  one  of  the  grandest 
natural  longing  to  put  an  end  to  these  inextricable  lessons  in  generosity  and  political  wisdom  of 
embarrasaments?  the  century." 

The  first  Home  Rule  bill  (1886)  provided  in  1905  a  Liberal  ministry  came  in  under 
for  a  parliament  sitting  at  Dublin  and  com-  sir  Campbell-Bannerman,  who,  together 
posed  of  two  "Orders"  corresponding  to  the  with  several  members  of  his  cabinet,  was  an 
two  Houses  at  Westmmster.  The  life  peers  avowed  supporter  of  Home  Rule.  In  fulfil- 
and  the  members  of  Parliament  would  cease  ment  of  a  prombe  made  in  an  election  speech 
to  appear  m  the  Lords  and  Commons  respec-  at  Glasgow,  the  Premier  offered  to  the  Irish 
tovcly.  The  Irish  Parliament  had  nothing  to  party,  led  by  Mr.  Redmond,  a  bill  known 
do  with  intemaUonal  quesUons,  with  peace,  under  the  name  of  the  "Devolution  Bill," 
with  war,  with  the  succes^on  to  the  Throne,  granting  "the  gradual  establishment  of  self- 
m\h  the  postal  service,  and  with  the  customs,  government  for  Ireland."  This  was  unsatis- 
Its  decisions  were  to  be  subject  to  revision  by  factory  to  the  Irish,  and  the  bill  was  never 
the  Pnvy  Council  and  on  appeal  by  the  Judi-  presented  to  Parliament.  The  two  dissolu- 
aal  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Dub-  tions  of  Parliament  following  the  notable  con- 
Un  would  always  have  its  "  Castle,"  where  the  flict  of  the  Commons  with  the  Lords  over  the 
Urd-Ueutenant  would  give  audiences  and  budget  found  Mr.  Asquith,  CampbeU-Ban- 
dinners;  but,  although  always  representing  nerman's  successor,  in  power  but  in  absolute 
apparently  the  Crown  of  England,  he  would  in  dependence  on  the  Irish  party. 

rcahty  be  the  mandatoryof  the  English  minis-      ^       ua     c-    ^       a  i-j.l. 

4  T«i.     •4.     J    ^«         r  ^u    i_«ii  J  ^1-  Everybody,  friends  and  enemies,  realized  that 

ters.    The  mtroduction  of  the  bill  roused  the  the  hour  of  triumph  for  Home  Rule  was  near. 

coimtry  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement.     Says  What  could  the  Government  refuse  Mr.  Redmond, 

M.  Filon,  who  was  in  England  at  the  time:  "'^ho  henceforth  held  the  very  existence  of  the  Gov- 

Considered  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen-  ^^'^^''^  '"^  his  hands? 

tury  this  first  sketch  of  an  Irish  constitution  does  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  191 2  the 

not  appear  very  dangerous.    Had  I  not  assisted  third   Home   Rule  bill  was  introduced  into 

therein  personally,  I  should  find  it  difficult  to  pic-  •p<>^i;o,*%i^»^f      Tr»  if  o-^  /^^ffo;.^  e:*v^:io..;f;^  ^^ 

tore  the  emotion  it  produced  in  England.    It  Ls  f  arhament.    In  it  are  certam  similanties  to 

been  said  that  the  greatness,  the  security,  even  the  "^^  measures  Of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
very  otistence  of  the  country  was  imperiUed.    A       One  finds  in  the  preamble  that  strange  faculty 

revolution  could  not  have  caused  more  trouble,  a  ^f  auto-deception  which  permitted  him  to  an- 

7!i!!!7^ii    1    V  'n'  ^"*u  ^^'*u-^?^  ^^^  majority  „ounce  in  the  same  phrase,  with  the  serene  gravity 

2L      i'*^^^-      /!Jf^  ^*'^"'  S^'f  V,\  •  ^A^  T  of  a  profound  conviction,  two  thoughts  absolutely 

ennip  ^  old  Whigs  (they  were  the  last!)  under  the  contradictory.    Thus  the  Irish  Parliament  is  sol- 

leadership  of  Lord  Hartmgton,  and  another  under  emnly  invested  with  pi)wer  to  make  laws  for  peace, 

i'^ii^iif  ""^-ii??  P^ J^^^''  ^°  ^^"^  ^"^y  ^"^  for  the  good  order  4nd  good  government  of  the 
deaded  the  rejection  of  the  measure.     The  de-   country.^' but  the  Imperial  ParGament  reserves  its 

r^^Jf'?i,"^'ri^M™^  D  ^^^^m"^-    V'l^u^A  authority  "over  per^ns  and  things."     In  other 

appeared    the  first  Home   Rule  bill,  which  had  ^^rds.  Ireland  fin^s  herself  in  the  condition  of 

brought  nothmg  to  Irdand  and  had  left  England    bej      ^ble  to  touch  nothing The  bill  of  1886 

disumted  and  enfeebled.  excluded    Irish    representation    at    Westminster; 

In  March,   1893,    Gladstone,  being  again  that  of  1893,  on  the  contrary,  provided  for  80 

premier,  introduced  his  second  Home  Rule  Members  in  the  Commons;  the  legislators  of  19 12 

r-ii       L»  L            •A  jx   t             T  •  i_  1     •  1  ^«  are  placed  midway  between  these  two  solutions, 

biU  which  provided  for  an  Irish  legislaUve  for  ^  Irish  Members  are  called  to  sit  in  the  Pariia- 

body   of    two   chambers,    one    termed   the  ment  of  Westminster. 

^^Coundl"  and  the  other  the  "Assembly."  ReaUzing  that  the  bill's  passage  by  the 

Tte  difference  between  the  bill  of  1886  and  that  Commons  was  certain,  M.  Filon  speculates 

of  1893  was  due  to  an  idea  which  it  is  difficult  to  „^^„  u^  r„^^  •     fi,«  TJ^.,e^  /^f  T  r^r-A^- 

believe   was  entirely   disinterested.      Under   the  ^P^^  *^  *^^^  ^  ^^  "^^  ^^  ^^^• 

first  constitation,  Ireland  ceased  to  be  represented  What  do  the  general  interests  of  the  country 

at  Westminster.    Under  that  of  1893  Ireland  was  counsel?    It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  evoking  the 

empowered  to  send  80  members  to  Westminster,  spectre  of  national  peril,  so  terrible  in  1886,  but 

The  bill  passed  the  Commons  by  a  vote  of  301  to  which  frightened  no  one  in  1912;^  it  is  no  longer 

267,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords  by  an  over-  possible  to  maintain  that  the  administrative  sepa- 

whelming  majority.  .  .  .  Defeated  but  not  dis-  ration  of  Ireland  would  mean  a  dismemberment  of 

cottraged,  and  ever  confident  in  the  future  success  Great  Britain.    But  the  House  of  Lords  will  per- 

of  hia  idea — for  from  force  of  preaching  Home  haps  hesitate  to  render  immediately  executory  a 

Rule,  he  had  come  to  believe  in  it— Gladstone  bade  constitution  full  of  contradictions,  scarcely  intelli- 

adieu  to  politics,  relegating  to  Lord  Rosebery  the  gible  to  those  responsible  for  it,  manifestly  dis- 

precarious  authority  he  had  acquired  by  his  domin-  pleasing  to  those  for  whom  it  has  been  inaugurated, 

ating  personality.  and  which  might  result  in  a  civil  war. 


SOCIAL  AND   ECONOMIC  WORKS 

TN  the  current  output  of  books  that  may  be  clas-  art  of  giving.*'  Mrs.  Harriman  herself  has  written 
-''    sified  in  a  general  way  as  belon^ng  to  the  de-   a  foreword  to  the  volume. 

partments  of  sociology  and  economics  a  few  titles  A  subject  of  much  practical  importance  in  cer- 
Mit4rm  occur  to  us  as  having  a  direct  bear-  tain  American  communities  is  treated  by  Louise 
LawmSwrt**  ing  on  the  reform  movements  of  the  Stevens  Bryant  in  "School  Feeding:  Its  History 
day  and  particularly  on  some  of  the  and  Practices  at  Home  and  Abroad."*  The  book 
legislation  now  under  discussion  in  many  of  our  is  illustrated  and  brought  well  up  to  date.  It  has 
States.  One  book  of  this  description  is  Nliss  Jose-  an  introduction  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States 
pHine  Goldmark's  volume  on  Fatigue  and  Effi-  Commissioner  of  Education.  Other  important 
ciency,***  on  which  editorial  comment  was  made  by  books  in  this  category  are  "The  Science  of  Human 
this  magazine  some  months  since.  This  work,  Behavior," •  by  Maurice  Parmalee;  "The  Family: 
published  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  by  the  An  Historical  and  Social  Study,"'  by  Charles  F. 
Charities  Publication  Committee,  contains  not  Thwing;  "The  Family  in  Its  Sociological  Aspects,"* 
only  the  first  comprehensive  stud}^  in  the  English  by  James Q.  Dealey;  "Modem  Problems,"'  by  Sir 
language  of  the  suoject  of  fatigue  in  its  relation  to  Oliver  Lodge;  "The  Old  Law  and  the  New  Order,**" 
modem  industry,  but  the  substance  of  four  briefs  by  George  W.  Alger;  "Courts,  Criminals,  and  the 
in  defense  of  women's  labor  laws  by  Louis  D.  Bran-  Camorra,""  by  Arthur  Train;"  Criminal  Respona- 
deis  and  Miss  Goldmark.  Alto|;ether  the  informa-  bility  and  Social  Constraint,""  by  Ray  M.  McCon- 
tion  contained  in  this  volume  is  so  complete  and  nell;  "  Fields,  Factories  and  Workshops,""  by  P.  A 
exact  that  no  one  interested  in  the  effects  of  fatigue  Kropotkin;  "Syndicalism,""  by  J.Ramsay  Mac- 
on working  people,  whether  employer  or  employee,  donald;  "Why  I  am  Opposed  to  Sodalism:  Origi- 
judge  or  attorney,  will  have  need  to  look  for  addi-  nal  Papers  by  Leading  Men  and  Women,"  "  pub- 
tional  authorities.  The  very  live  subject  of  em-  lished  by  Edward  Silvin;  "Socialism,  and  Dem- 
ployer's  liability  and  workman's  compensation,  ocracy  in  Europe,""  by  Samuel  P.  Orth;  "The 
which  is  now  before  many  State  legislatures,  is  elu-  Increasing  Needs  of  a  Nation,"  "  by  J.  A.  Cantrell: 
cidated  in  a  volume  on  the  "  History  of  Work  Acci-  "Periodic  Financial  Panics:  The  Cause  and  the 
dent  Indemnity  in  Iowa,"*  by  E.  H.  Downey.  This  Remedy,""  by  Charles  W.  Disbrow;  and  "Social 
work  treats  the  subject  both  historically  and  com-  Religion,"  "  by  Scott  Nearing. 
paratively,  and  may  be  of  service  as  a  guide  to 

constructive  legislation.  Many  topics  that  are  Under  the  head  of  "Industrial  Organization"  we 
continually  prised  upon  the  attention  of  State  have  a  volume  by  Dr.  William  S.  Stevens,  of  Co- 
boards  of  charities  and  corrections,  and  the  execu-  lumbia  University,  on  "  Industrial  Combinations 
tives  of  various  State  institutions,  are  discussed  in  and  Trusts."*^  In  this  work  the 
a  book  very  appropriately  entitled  "Social  Path-  i?uS«  author  has  undertaken  to  ^ve  a 
ology,"'  by  Dr.  Samuel  ueorge  Smith,  of  Minne-  strictly  impartial  presentation  of 
sota.  Dr.  Smith  writes  from  many  years'  experi-  the  subject,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  present  the 
ence  as  an  official  visitor  to  charitable  institutions,  problems  that  arise  in  relation  to  trusts  "compre- 
and  from  his  wide  acc^uaintance  with  the  current  hensively  and  as  they  are."  He  distinguishes 
literature  of  these  subjects  he  is  able  to  summarize  sharply  between  trust  questions  and  questions  that 
in  a  serviceable  way  the  thought  of  the  day  on  such  develop  in  connection  with  corporations  and  large- 
subjects  as  "The  Church  and   Charity,"   "The 

State  and  Charity,"  "The  Family  and  Poverty,"  ,  school  Feeding:  Ita  History  and  Practloe  at  Home  and 

"Economics  and  Crime,"  "Care  of  the  Insane,"  Abroad.    By  Louise  Stevens  Bryant.    J.  B.  Llpptnoott  Co. 

"The  Feeble-minded."  " Provision  for  the  Blind."  3«  J^ 8{ieJU1?Hum«.  BAavior.    B, M»r<c  P»«» 

and  many  other  problems  of  social  sanitation.  lee.    Macmillan  Company.    443  pp.,  01.    $3. 

A  vivacious  treatment  of  the  general  subject  of   c.»SSf  iSSffe  ^wSfSSfoiSfe  l?^u.S?ftwt£ 
modern  philanthropy,   which  deserves  more  de-    Boston:  Lothrop.  Lee  &Shepard  Co.    258  pp.    si.GO 

tailed  consideration  than  can  be  given  to  it  at  this   ^v,' J£V»SiS^^  wJSHt52vii#i'2n/"'1^««®?*iSSJ 

.,  .  >.*j*i.ii_r^       Qiiayle  Dealey.     Houston.  Munm  Co.     137  pp.  7ooeDt& 

time  and  place,  is  contained  m  a  book  by  Ur.       i  Modem  Problems.    By  Sir  Oliver  Lodse.    Oeocse  H. 

William  H.  Allen,  the  Director  of  the  New  York    '^tO»6id''1i«''and'*ih,  New  o«i-.    By  G««.  w. 


Bureau  of   Mumapal  Research.*     Ine  genesis  ot  Alger.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    296  pp.    $1.Z5. 
Dr.  Allen's  book  is  this:     During  two  years  Mrs.       »  Courte.    OrimlnaJs.    and   the   Oamorra.    By   Artfanr 

E.  H.  Harriman  received  letters  of  appeal  from  in-  '^^S^xigSif'RJSSSablUtJ^Sd  sSdSTciKi^t.    By 

dividuals,  hospitals,  charitable  agencies  and  uni-  Ray  Madding  McConnell.    Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons.    83» 

versities,  asking  her  for  gifts  amounting  in  the  ag-  pp-  j«^,-^«-  jr^^ctories  and  Workshop..    By  P.  Kropotkta. 

gregate    to    $213,000,000.     Having    scientincally  o.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    477  pp..  ill.    76  cents. 

pxAininpd  ariAlvzpd  anH  rlacieifipH  thp<w»  Ipffprs   Dr        **  Syndicalism:  A  Critical  Examination.     By  J.  Ramsay 

examinea,  anaiyzea  ana  ciassinea  inese  letters,  i^r.  j^^cDonald.    Chicago:  The  Open  Court  PubUi^iing  Co. 

Allen  found  m  them  a  series  of  suggestions  for  con-  74  pp^  eo  cents. 

rtructive  philanthropy.     In  the  present  volume  he  jj^^^^i^^^!^^^  ^^SSii^^tiS^TS 

discusses  in  a  most  original  way  the  best  method  ssmT 76 cents. 

for  institutional  appealing,  as  well  as  the  "difficult  _"  BodaUsm  and  Democracy  to  Europe.    Br  Bamoel  P. 

^'^      s» Q,^      Houghton.  Mifflin  Co.     862  pp.     SI. 60.  „ 

>  Fatigue'  and    Efficiency.     By    Josephine    Ooldmark.       >'  The  IncreasingNeeds  of  a  Nation.     By  J.  A.  CantrnL 

New  Yoric:  Charities  PubUcaUon  Company.    89  pp.    $3.60.  New  York:  R.  PTFenno  A  COj_235  pp.     $1.^    ,, 

«  History  of  Work  Accident  Indemnity  in  Iowa.     By  E.       »•  Periodic  Financial  Panics:  The  Cause  and  theWSMdy. 

H.  Downey.     State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa.    387  pp.  By  Charles  W.  Disbrow.     St.  Louis:  Finance  PubUaWnt 

60  cents  (paper).  Company.    70  pp.    $1.  ^  „      ^ 

•  Social  PathologT.     By  Samuel  George  Smith.    Mac-       »  Social  ReU^on.     By  Scott  Nearing.    MarmlHan  C<mb- 

miUan  Company.     380  pp.     $2.00.  pany.     227  pp.     $1.  _  ^  ^     __ 

«  Modem  Philanthropy.     By  William  H.  Allen.     Dodd.       »  Industrial  Combinations  and  Trusts.     Bdited  hy  WO- 

Mead  &  Co.     437  pp..  Of.    $1.60.  Uam  B.  Stevens.    Macmillan  Company.    693  pp.    $2. 
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scak  production.     Mr.  Edward  Cadbury's  "Ex-  system."     A  reading  of  this  book  will  reveal  to  the 

periments  in  Industrial  Organization*'^  describes  executive  the  invaluable  help  which  cost  accounts 

the  interesting  "welfare  work"  long  ago  instituted  may  render  to  the  manager  of  any  business.     Mr. 

by  his  father  and  uncle  in  their  great  English  choco-  Franklin's  practical  experience  qualifies  him  to 

late  works.     The  cotton-manufacturing  industry  speak  with  authority  on  this  subject, 

of  the  United  States' is  carefully  described  in  a  prize  Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg,  of  Harvard,  has 

essay  by  Dr.  Melville  T.  Copeland,  of  Harvard.  written  and  published  much  regarding  the  prac- 
tical application  of  psychology  to  the  problems  of 

Because  of  the  recent  extensions  and  powers  of  everyday  life.     His  most  recent  effort  in  this  direc- 

the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  most  of  the  tion  is  a  volume  devoted  to  the  relations  of  psy- 

treatises  on  American  railroad  regulation  have  been  cholo^  to  industrial  efficiency.'     Interest  centers 

rendered  to  a  certain  extent  obso-  in  this  work,  not  so  much  on  the  philosophical  re- 

Ij,i3«mk1»      ^^^®'     ^^^  whole  subject  of  railroad  suit  reached  by  Professor  Miinsterberg  m  his  in- 

rates  and  regulations  is  covered  with  vestigations,  as  upon  the  things  that  he  found  out 
inneat  thoroughness  and  clarity  in  a  volume  by  in  the  course  of  his  researches  about  the  actual  con- 
Prof.  William  Z.  Ripley,  of  Harvard*  So  much  duct  of  business  and  industry  in  this  country.  His 
information  about  the  American  railroad  problem  studies  of  the  telephone  service,  for  example,  de- 
has  never  before  been  brought  together  in  a  single  veloped  the  fact  already  well  understood,  of 
volume,  although  much  of  it,  of  course,  has  seen  the  course,  by  the  managers  of  the  companies,  but 
light  in  one  form  or  another  in  the  pages  of  govern-  hardly  known  to  the  users  of  the  telephone  in  gen- 
nient  documents.  eral,  that  "from  the  moment  the  speaker  takes  off 

the  receiver  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  connection 

Readers  of  the  two  articles  on  co5peration  in  this  fourteen    separate    psycho-physical  processes  are 

number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  will  be  inter-  necessary  in  a  typical  case,  ancl  even  then  it  is  pre- 

ested  in  Dr.  James  Ford's  "Codperation  in  New  supposed  that  the  telephone  girl  understands  the 

England,  Urban  and  Rural,"  *  pub-  exchange  and  number  correctly."    Furthermore, 

Cooperation    lished  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kus-  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  operator  may 

sell  Sage  Foundation,  with  an  intro-  have  to  handle  more  than  225  calls  in  an  hour,  and 
duction  by  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody.  This  book,  that  in  extreme  cases  the  number  may  even  rise  be- 
like the  articles  in  this  number  of  the  Review,  yond300.  Professor  Miinsterberg  also  investigated 
gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the  ramifications  of  the  the  electric  raUway  service,  the  ship  service,  and 
codperation  movement  even  in  those  parts  of  the  obtained  practical  assistance  from  a  great  number 
country  usually  regarded  as  industrially  conserva-  of  men  of  affairs  in  various  lines  of  business  and 
tive.  Hugh  H.  Lusk's  "Social  Welfare  in  New  industry.  His  book  is  intended  not  only  for  stu- 
Zealand,"^  sums  up  the  results  of  twenty  years  of  dents  and  teachers,  but  even  more  for  managers  of 
progressive  social  legislation  in  its  significance  for  business  enterprises. 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.     ' '  Socialism 

Summed  Up  "•  is  the  title  of  a  compact  little  treatise  Two  recent  books  on  municipal  government  in 

by  Morris  Hillquit,  the  well-known  representative  the  United  States  will  prove  helpful,  each  in  its 

of  the  Socialist  party  in  New  York  City.  own  way,  to  all  students  of  the  subject.     Prof. 

William    B.    Munro's    volume    on 

The  most  recent  contribution  to  the  growing  lit-  Qovmmaat    !*  Government  of  American  Cities  "  • 

erature  of  "efficiency"  is  a  little  volume  entitled  is  a   systematic   treatise   analizing 

"Cost  Reports  for  Executives,"^  by  Benjamin  A.  the  social  structure  of  the  city,  defining  its  relation 

Franklin.     Heretofore  most  of  the  to  the  State,  and  stating  and  illustrating  municipal 

nndi^y     books  and  articles  that  have  been  powers    and    responsibilities    in    general.     Three 

written  on  the  subject  of  cost  com-  chapters  are  devoted  to  city  nominations  and  elec- 

putation  have  had  as  their  main  purpose  the  in-  tions,  parties,  and  politics.     There  is  a  chapter  on 

struction  of  the  cost  clerk  or  auditor  in  the  keeping  city  government  by  commission,  and  one  on  direct 

of  records.     Mr.  Franklin's  point  of  view,  on  the  legislation  and  the  recall, 
other  hand,  is  that  of  an  executive  who  is  eager  to 

interpret  the  cost  totals  as  they  are  presented  to  In  "American  City  Government"*"  Professor 
him,  and  to  derive  from  them  the  facts  that  are  Charles  A.  Beard  gives  a  survey  of  recent  leading 
really  significant  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  or  tendencies.  Professor  Beard  lays  particular  stress 
the  industry.  As  Mr.  Franklin  himself  puts  it,  his  on  the  social  and  economic  functions  of  civic 
object  is  "to  show  the  executive  not  how  to  build  government,  while  less  than  one-third  of  the  book 
the  cost  system,  but  what  he  should  have  when  his  is  given  to  politics  and  administration.  This 
cost  system  is  built;  to  illustrate  it  by  actual  forms  author  takes  the  somewhat  radical  position  that, 
filled  with  figures  to  make  their  use  clear;  and  to  strictly  speaking,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
discuss  with  him  the  values,  the  uses,  and  the  es-  "municipal  science"  because  the  underlying 
sential  necessities  of  a  right  and  practical  cost  economic  foundations  are  primarily  matters  of 
State  and  national,  not  local  control.     In  Profes- 

I  K«nM4m«mtein  TnH...«H.i  rv»^.,i..»i^»     T>-  ^M,^^  sor  Beard's  book  one  finds  such  topics  as  "tene- 

»  BJifMriments  in  inaustrlsl  Organization.     By  Edward    ,1.  r         *,  u  j*       ^t.     l     i...i_     *  ^t. 

CadboiT.    Longmans.  Green  &  Co.    296  pp.    si.oo.  ment-house  reform,     "guarding  the  health  of  the 

f^iSi*^*&S^':''SSX^rZ^S6^n'^lS^  people.;-  "municipal  recreation,"  "education  and 

Unirenity.    416  pp.    $2.    *^'*^     v,»uiu«u»w.  <xarY«ru  mdustnal  training,     and  "raising  and  spending 

•  Rallroada:  Rates  and  Bmlations.    By  WilUam  Z.  the  city's   money"  elucidated   in  an   interesting 

^*P^SU^^                              i*?  SLnes^^Pord.  New  way,  with   various   effective   photographic  illus- 

York:  fi^im/^Asaodates.  Inc.    300  pp.    SI. 60.  t rations. 

_  •  Bpdal  JWelfare  in  New  Zealand.     By  Hugh  H.  Lusk.    


Stands  ftWalten  Oo.    287  pp.     S1.60.  •  Psychology  and  Indostrial  Efflcfency.     By  Hugo  MQn- 

vl^^'^S?^  SJ"55^  ^P;«  ^y  M<»"^  HlUqult.     New  sterberg.     Houghton.  Mifflin  CJo.     321pp.     $1.60. 

^T!^..!*^  ^1_?*  ?^J^'  M®  W-  S°^-^  •*•    .  •Tl»«  Government  of  American  Cities.     By  W.  B.  Munro. 

»  Cost  Reports  for  EzecutlTes.     By  Benjamin  A.  Frank-  Macmillan  Ck>mpany.     401  pp.     $2.25. 

?»:    ^•^•.XSF'^-  ^^«  Engineering  Magazine  Company.  >»American  City  Government.     By  Charies  A.  Beard. 

140  pp.    $5.00.  The  Century  Company.     420  pp..  ilL     $2. 
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npWO  books  on  the  Balkan  war  contain  some  ex-  prominent  public  men  of  the  entire  life  of  the 

■*-    cellent  descriptive  writing  from  correspondents  republic.     His  style  is  clear  and  direct.     His  chief 

on  both  sides.     Lieutenant  Hermenegild  Wagner,  endeavor,  he  tells  us,  has  been  to  *' justify  and 

•                   of  the  Austrian  army,  correspondent  rehabilitate   certain   prominent    men   judged    by 

^e  ^i^ant    ^^^  ^^^  Reichsposi  of  Vienna  and  the  undue  harshness,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  majority 

Daily  Mail  of  London,  entitles  his  of  their  compatriots."     In  the  Making  of  the  Na- 

personal  account  of  the  war:     "With  the  Victo-  tions  series  we  have  "France,"  by  Cecil  Headlam. 

rious  Bulgarians."^  Lieutenant  Wagner  wrote  the  Both  books  are  adequately  illustrated, 
despatches  from  the  front  that  were  copied  in  all 

the  newspai>er8  of  the  world.  Graphic,  detailed  "Studies  in  the  History  of  Religions,"*  by 
and  of  sustained  interest,  they  were  easily  the  best  members  of  the  Harvard  Club  for  the  study  <rf 
written  from  the  front.  Lieutenant  Wagner  is  Religion  (and  others  who  by  special  invitation  be- 
probably  one  of  the  last  correspondents  to  actually  r-k--  came  contributors),  was  intended  as 
see  fighting  at  the  front  in  a  modem  war,  at  least,  ifiStory*  ^  birthday  gift  to  Professor  Toy,  the 
such  IS  the  opinion  of  the  veteran  newspaper  corre-  ^  founder  of  the  club,  on  his  seventy- 
spondent  Francis  McCullagh,  whose  opmions  on  fifth  birthday.  The  contributors  express  not  only 
this  topic  are  quoted  on  another  page  this  month,  their  appreciation  of  him  as  a  leader  in  this  particu- 
Lieutenant  Wap^ner  describes  the  whole  situation  lar  field  of  study  and  research,  but  also  theu-  affec- 
before  and  dunng  the  war,  and  ends  up  with  a  tion  for  him  as  a  friend.  The  first  essay  in  this 
chapter  explaining  how  he  eluded  the  censorship  collection,  by  Lyman  Kittredge  of  Harvard,  is  an 
and  the  other  restrictions  which  were  the  despair  exhaustive  and  erudite  investigation  of  the  char- 
of  all  newspaper  correspondents  with  the  Bulgarian  acter  of  King  James  the  First,  especially  in  his  re- 
forces.  The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated  and  lation  to  witchcraft.  He  sets  King  James  before 
provided  with  a  number  of  excellent  maps.  us  as  a  man  of  intellectual  curiosity — ^a  man  who  de- 
Two  correspondents  collaborated  in  the  other  sired  to  know  what  he  could  of  the  strange  phenom- 
volume:  "The  Balkan  War."*  Philip  Gibbs, . ena  of  witchcraft.  That  he  was  not  so  credulous 
with  the  Bulgarians,  wrote  for  the  London  Graphic  as  other  writers  have  indicated,  he  cites  that  after 
and  Bernard  Grant  with  the  Turks  "covered"  the  the  Kin^  had  listened  to  confessions  of  certain  so- 
situation  for  the  London  Daily  Mirror.  Mr.  Gibbs  called  witches,  he  pronounced  them  all  "extreame 
and  Mr.  Grant,  as  well  as  Lieutenant  Wagner,  dis-  lyars." 

claim  any  intention  of  writing  a  history  ofthe  war.  Another  interesting  contribution  consists  of  a 

although  they  saw  a  number  of  the  operations  translation  by  Edward  Stevens  Sheldon  of  "St. 

which  led  up  to  hostilities.     But  Mr.  Grant  and  Peter  and  the  Minstrel,"  a  poem  said  to  be  six  cen- 

Mr.  Gibbs  admit  that  they  were  treated  not  as  turies  old.     The  marked  irreverent  tone  of  the 

correspondents,  but  almost  as  prisoners  of  war.  poem  shows  that  there  were  scoffers  at  orthodoxy 

They  point  out  that  in  warfare  battles  are  not  the  even  in  that  remote  period.     The  story  of  the 

most  interesting  things  "the  drama  of  war  con-  poem  relates  how  a  jolly  minstrel  with  the  aid  of 

sists  of  much  more  than  battles."    Of  this  drama  at.  Peter  depopulated  hell,  and  thereafter  minstrels 

these  correspondents  evidently  saw  a  great  deal,  were  forever  barred  from  the  fiery  pit. 

and  they  tell  their  story  vividly,  to  the  accompani-  With  the  exception  of  this  one  translation  the 

ment  ot  some  excellent  illustrations  reproduced  essays  are  in  the  main  profound  studies  in  religious 

from  photographs.  history,    with    abundant    notes   and    references. 

The  general  style  is  bright  and  readable  and  the 

An  intimate  history  of  the  forty-two  years  of  material  is  so  arranged  that  the  average  reader 

the  French  Republic,  written  from  a  wealth  of  will  not  fail  to  perceive  the  lo^cal  sequence  of  the 

personal  knowledge  possessed  by  but  few  other  deductions.    As  a  whole  it  is  a  worthy  and  noble 

livine  men,  is  Ernest  Alfred  Vize-  gift  alone  not  to  the  mind  who  inspired  it  but  to  the 

^SSSScc  ^  ^^^^y®   "Republican   France:     Her  p^eneral  public  as  welL    A  list  of  the  contributions 

Presidents,  Statesmen,  Policy,  Vicis-  is  as  follows:  "  Buddhist  and  Christian  Parallels: 
situdes  and  Social  Life.***  Mr.  Vizetelly  was  cor-  the  Mythological  Background,"  by  J.  Estlin  Car- 
respondent  and  artist  in  Paris,  the  youngest  on  penter  (New  College,  Oxford).  "Satirist  and  En- 
record,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  for  the  chanters  in  Early  Irish  Literature,"  by  Fred  Norris 
Daily  News,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  Illus-  Robinson;  "The  Liver  as  the  Seat  of  the  Soul," 
trated  London  News.  H?  was  in  the  French  Capital  by  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.;  "The  Sikh  Religion,"  by 
also  during  part  of  the  German  siege  and  again  Maurice  Bloomfield;  "Yahweh  Before  Moaes,  ' 
during  the  Commune,  and  still  later,  as  a  member  by  George  Aaron  Barton;  "Der  Schluss  des 
of  the  publishing  house  of  Vizetelly  &  Company.  Buches  Rosea,"  by  Karl  Budde  (Marburg  Uni- 
which  broueht  out  the  works  of  Emile  Zola  in  versity);  "The  Sacred  Rivers  of  India,"  by  Ed- 
English.  Moreover,  Mr.  Vizetelly  married  a  ward  W.  Hopkins;  "The  Two  Great  Nature 
French  woman  and  knew  personally  most  of  the  Shrinesof  Israel,  Bethel  and  Dan,"  by  John  Pannet 
Peters;   "Asiatic  Influence  in  Greek  Mythology," 

»WlUi  the  Victorious  Bu]ir»Haiui.    By   HermeneffUd  by    \Villiam    Hayes    Ward;   J' The    Theological 

Wamer.    Houghton  MURin  Comimny.    273  pp..  111.    $3.  School  at  Nisibis,    by  George  F.  Moore;   "Trans- 

>  The  Balkan  War.     By  PhlUp  Otbbs  and  Bernard  Grant.  ^       j            o 

Small.  Maynard  Sc  Co.     241  pp..  111.     $1.20. — — 

•  RepubUcan  France  1870-1012.     By  Ernest  Alfred  Vise-  « Studies  In  the  History  of  Rellgioiis.   Macmman.    S73 

telly.     Small,  Maynard  &  Oo.    51Lpp..  Ul.    $4.  pp.    $2.50. 
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lations  made  from  the  Original  Aramic  Gospels,"  from  many  points  of  view,  including  the  anecdotal 

by  Charles  C.  Torrey;  "Oriental  Cults  in  Spain,**  and  amusmg.     The  volume  is  illustrated, 
by  Clifford  H.  Moore;  "The  Consecrated  Women 

of  the  Hammurabi  Code,*'  by  David  Lyon;  "Fig-  Another  book  packed  full  of  incident  abou^ en- 
urines  of  Syro-Hittite  Art,     by   Richard  J.  H. 
Gottheil;    "Bibliography,**  by  Harry  Wolfson. 

Jufltiii  .  _  _ 

A  description  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  McCarthy's    McCarthy  to  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 
the  Roman  Curia,  which  is  also  in  a  way  historical  Memoir*       j^  j^^g  ^^j^  g^id  that  biographers 
in  its  interest,   has  been  written   by  the   Rev.  "assign  motives  and  conjecture  feelings,  but  con- 
center       Michael  Martin,  S.  J.*    This  will  be  tempKjrary  letters  are  facts.**     These  letters  reveal 
of  the  Roman  of  interest  to  those  who  wish  to  the   man  of  ideals,   the  broad,  cultured  British 
Kwchy     understand  the  workings  of  the  cen-  public  servant,  which  Justin  McCarthy  has  so 
tral  organization  of  that  great  machine,  the  Roman  consistently  be^n. 
Cathouc  hierarchy.     The  Curia,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  thoroughly  reorganized  in  1908  as  one  Stanley  Washburn  went  through  the  big  war 
of  the  first  official  acts  of  the  present  Pontiff.  between  Russia  and  Japan  as  a  "cable  man.'      He 

knew  the  big  personalities  on  the  Japanese  side 

Some  years  ago  the  Fortnightly  Review  published  .          thoroughly.     In  his  little  illustrated 

anarticleonKingEdward  VII.,  by  Edward  Legge,  jap«m^fHero    sketch,  "Nogi,  A  Man  Against  the 

who  had   previously  achieved  enviable  fame  as  Background  of  A  Great  War,***  he 

author  of  a  biography  of  the  Empress  gives   us   the  intimate  personal  story  of  that  re- 

£^^J^       Eugenie,  and  some  other  less  known  markable  character,  a  belated  survival  of  feudal 

books  on  Prench  history.    Thisarti-  Japan. 

de,  exhibiting  as  it  did  a  great  deal  of  intimate 

knowledge  of  the  facts  not  generally  known,  at-  A  new"Life  of  Nelson,***by  Goeffrey  Callender, 

tracted  considerable  attention.     In  his  recent  book,  of  the  Royal  Naval  College  at  Osborne,  begins 

"King  Edward  in  His  True  Colors,***  Mr.  Legge  with  a  judicious  narrative  biography  of  Nelsoniana. 

amplifies  this  article  and  adds  a  great  deal  of  per-  It  is  even  more  than  the  usual  glorification  of  the 

Bonal  reminiscent  matter  treating  of  King  Edward  great  British  fighting  seaman. 


LITERATURE  AND   LITERARY 

CRAFTSMANSHIP 

npHE  ninth  volume  of  the  Cambridge  History  of  A  companion  volume  to  this,  although  smaller 

^   English  Literature,'  the  successive  volumes  of  and  less  voluminous,  is  a  new  edition  of  the  late 

which  we  have  noted  in  these  pages  as  they  have  Andrew  Lan^*s  "Books  and  Bookmen," 'which  is 

^^             appeared,  covers  the  periocl  from  illustrated  with  some  quaint  book  plates  and  other 

wStm       Steele  and  Addison  to  Pope  and  odd  pictures. 
Swift.    The  wealth  of  scholarship 

that  is  evident  in  all  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  In  "The  Spirit  of  American  Literature,***®  John 

set  is  maintained  in  the  present  one.     It  is  an-  Albert  Macy,  of  the  English  Department  of  Har- 

nounced  that  the  tenth  and  following  volume  will  vard,  and  formerly  associate  editor  of  the  Youth* s 

deal  with  the  age  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Companion^,  attempts  to  convey  a  true  impression 

of  our  national  literary  growtn  "by  a  discussion 
J.  M.  Kennedy,  author  of  "The  Quintessence  of  those  authors  whose  work  has  moulded  our 
ok  Nietzsche,**  has  attempted  to  write  the  history  literary  forms.*'  This,  of  course,  necessitates  a 
of  what  he  calls  the  dynamic  movement  in  English  revaluation  of  American  writers.  The  book  admits 
literature  between  1880  and  IQOS*'  The  work  be-  to  its  pantheon  Irving,  Cooper,  Emerson,  Haw- 
gins  with  a  sketch  of  romanticism  and  classicism  thome,  Lon^ellow,  Wmttier,  roe.  Holmes,  Thorau, 
and  continues  with  chapters  on  Walter  Pat^  and  Lowell,  Whitman,  Mark  Twain,  Howells,  William 
Oscar  Wilde.  James,  Lanier  and  Henry  James. 

Frederic     Harrison's     literary     reminiscences,  Philo  M.  Buck,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  the 

which  are  in  themselves  the  finest  of  criticism,  have  University  of  Nebraska,  has  compressed  into  a 

appeared   under  the   title   "Among  My    Books:  small  space  some  very  stimulating  comments  on 

Centenaries,  Reviews,  Memoirs."'    Mr,  Harrison  "Social  Forces  in  Modern  Literature.*'"  His  text 

begins  with  comments  on  ancient  poetry  and  ends  T — ; — ~Z      ''     ZZTTZZ    m        TTZT 

wifk  a  «<kon«-M-r%n  "TKo  P/^tfixrict-  f  :K.-or^r  »'  *  OvT  Book  of  MemoHes  1884-1912:    Letters  o»  Justin 

^^P  a  chapter  on      1  he  rositivist  Library.  McCarthy  to  Mrs.  CampbeU  Praed.    8maU,  Maynard  A 

' Co.     463  pp..  ill.     $1.                                                             „^ 

> The  Romaii. Curia.     ByMfchael  Marthi.  8.  J.     New  «  Nogi:  A  Man  Against  the  Badkground  of  a  Great  War. 

York:    Benziger Brothera.     433pp.     $1.60.  By  Stanley  Washburn.    Henry  H<dt  &  Co.     136  pp.,  iU. 

*  King  Bdward  in  His  True  Colors.    By  Edward  Legge.  $1. 

Smalinilajmard  ft  Co.     416  pp..  111.     $4.  •  The  Life  of  Nelson.     By  Qoeffrey  Callender.     Long- 

.  'The  Cambridge  History  of  Bnidish  Literature.     Vol.  mans.  Green  ft  Co.    164  pp^ ill.    50 cents. 

IX.     Edited  by  A.  W.  Ward  and  A.  R.  Waller.     G.  P.  Put-  •  Books  and  Bookmen.    By  Andrew  Lang.    Longmans. 

nam's  Sons.     660  pp.     t2JM).  Green  ft  Co.    177  pp.    76  cents. 

'  Bn^lsh  Literature  1880-1005.     By  J.  M.  Kennedy.  >•  The  Spirit  of  American  Literature.     Bv  John  Albert 

BmaO.  Majmard  ft  Co.     340  pp.     t2.60.  Macy.    Doubleday.  Page  ft  Co.    347  pp.    $1.60. 

•  Among  My  Books.    By  Frederic  Harrison.     Macmlllan  "  Social  Forces  in  Modem  Literature.    By  Philo  M.  Duck. 
Company.     438  pp.     $1.76.  Jr.    Glnn  ft  Co.    254  pp.    $1. 
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is  a  characterization  of  modern  literature  which  thorof  the  well-known  manual.  "Writin|;  the  Short 

is    "so     nearly     cosmopolitan    and     so    frankly  Story,  which  has  been  in  use  for  some  time." 
social." 

Mr.  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  Associate  Professor  of 

The  study  of  "The  Ethical  and  Religious  Value  Philosophy   in  the  new  School  of   Journalism  at 

of  the  Novel,***  by  Ramsden  Balmforth,  takes  up  Columbia  Universit>r,  is  the  author  of  "Short- 

seriatim   some    of    the    great    purposeful    works  Story  Writing.***  This  book  develops  the  author's 

of   the   world's    fiction    and    analyzes  them   for  system  of  technique,  and  the  studies  included  in  it 

moral  lessons.     The  author,  who  is  a  preacher  in  have  been  enaployed,  we  are  told,  during  the  past 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  considers  in  this  volume  three  years  in  teaching  about  200  students,  of 

George     Eliot's     "Adam     Bede,"     Hawthorne's  whom  nearly  fifty  have  been  journalists  and  other 

"Scarlet  Letter,"  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables,"  Mrs.  unattached  short-story  writers.     It  is  a  compU- 

Lynn  Linton's  "True  Story  of  Joshua  Davidson,"  ment  to  Mr.  Pitkin's  tutelage  that  stories  prepared 

Dickens's  "  Hard  Times,"  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  merely  as  class  exercises  by  his  students  have  been 

"Elsie  Venner,"  Mrs..  Humphrey  Ward's " Robert  sold  to  all  types  of  periodicals,  from  the  Atlantic 

Elsmere,"  and  James  Lane  Allen  s  "The  Increasing  Monthly  to  Everybody's  and  the  American. 

Pur|x>se."  Some  definite  suggestions  regarding  the  plot  of 

•  the  short  story  are  offered  in  a  little  handbook 

We  may  lament  the  absence  of  genius  among  our  by  Henry  Albert  Phillif)s,*  a  man  of  experience  in 

short-story  writers  of  the  present  generation,  but  magazine  editing  and  himself  a  fiction  writer, 
so  far  as  the  technique  of  the  craft  is  concerned 

there  will  soon  be  scant  excuse  for  Five  new  volumes  of  the  Loeb  Classical  Library 

Stoxy.T?iUng   ^^V  serious  deficiency  on  the  part  have  appeared.     These  include  two  volumes,  the 

of  modern  writers.     Books  devoted  third  and  fourth  of  the  works  of  Euripides,'  the 

to  the  art  of  story  writing  are  multiplying  year  by  English   translation   being   by   Dr. 

year,  and  any  young  man  or  woman  who  essays  cSica       Arthur  S.  Way;  the  first  of  a  set  of 

to  enter  on  a  literary  career  may  now  be  supplied  eight  volumes  olfLucian,' translation 

with  a  complete  working  library  of  manuals  and  of  A.  M.  Harmon;  the  second  volume  of  Appian's 

aids  of  every  conceivable  kind.     If  he  or  she  should  Roman  History,^  translation  of  Dr.  Horace  White; 

wish  to  begin  with  a  study  of  classics,  perhaps  not h-  and  the  Catullus,  Tibullus  and  Pervigilium  Ven- 

ing  better  could  be  selected  than  J.  Berg  Esenwein's  eris,'  translated  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  Vice  Provost  of 

recent    volume,   "Studying    the    Short   Story."'  Eton. 

Mr.  Esenwein  analyzes  sixteen  famous  short  stories,  The  study  of  the  poetry  of  Virgil,"  which  is  also 

giving  introductions  and  notes  and  offering  a  new  a  biography  of  the  man  himself,  comes  to  us  as  a 

laboratory  study  method  for  individual  reading  second  edition  of  a  monograph  by  T.  R.  Glover, 

and  for  colleges  and  schools.     Mr.  Esenwein  is  of  Queens'  University,  Canada.  The  work  has  been 

the  editor  of  LippincotVs  Magazine  and  is  the  au-  revised  and  enlarged. 


BOOKS  ABOUT  ANIMALS 

"There  are  men  both  good  and  wise  who  hold       "Terriers,  Their  Points  and  Management,""  by 

that  in  a  future  state  Frank    Townend    Barton,  M.  R.  C.  V.  S.,  is  a 

Dumb  creatures  we  have  cherished  here  below,  sound  and  practical  book  on  terriers  that  is  invalu- 

Will  give  us  joyous  greeting  as  we  pass  the  able  to  lovers  and  judges  of  their  breeds.     There 

golden  gate.  are  forty  illustrations  which  show  splendid  types 

Is  It  folly  if  I  hope  it  will  be  so?"  of  highly  bred  terriers,  including  the  well-known 

varieties  and  those  not  commonly  bred  in  this 

TF you  like  books  about  animals  read**  Murphy,""  country— the  Manchester,  the  English  Toy,  the 

.^  by  Major  Gambler- Parry.     It  is  a  message  to  Clydesdale,  the  West  Highland  White,  the  Dandie 

dog-lovers,  the  simple  life  story  of  a  beautiful  and  Dimont,  the   Bedlington,   Brussells  Griffon,  and 

intelligent   Irish  terrier  with  a  great  Maltese  terriers.     Advice  is  given  as  to  the  general 

'^'Lore    capacity  for  comradeship  with  human  management  of  these  dogs  for  show  purposes  as 

beings.      "Murphy"   hunted    game  well  as  for  pleasure,  also  as  to  their  treatment  in 

but   he   never    killed    his    quarry.      He    caught  health,  accident,  and  disease. 

hares  and  rats  and  birds-once  even  a  s^-guU       ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  B 

swooping  low  over  the  sands,  but  he  did  not  love  pitidn.    MacmiUan  Company.    265  pp.    $1.25. 

blood;    his  sport  was  the  chase.     You  will  not  ,  'The  Plot  cj  the  Short  ^tory.    By  j^nry  ^bgrt  PhllMM. 

forget  "Murphy"  after  you  read  about  him,  he  is  \^^''it^-^''    The  SuiOiopc^Dodge  PubUahlSHS^ 

as  real  a  personage  as  that  other  dog  of  beloved  ^,»Euriplde*.    Vol.  III.    Tranalatod  by  Arthur  8,  Way. 

memory--."the  Dog  of  Flanders.",  ^he  book  is  ^SSb.''^^^^^       ^?^S5atJ?1J  Arthur  8.  Way. 

illustrated  with  two  excellent  drawings  of     Mur-  Macmiilan  Oompany.    607  pp.    $1.60. 
r»»iv"  e^ict^utt^A  hv  hU  ma«f#*r  •Luclan.    Vol.  I.     Translated  by  A.  M»  Harmon.    Mac- 

phy     executea  oy  nis  master.  miUan  Company.    471  pp.    $1.50. 

'Appian's  Roman  History.     VoL  II.     Translated  by  Dr. 

»The  Ethical  and  Religious  Value  of  the  Novel.     By  ^?J?SS,iiJi^teK„iif.!^H  S^2?iKS?^-«lJI  "^SwSi*^ 

?lTSSll^2'f^^'*     "^"^^"^     George  ADen*  Co..  Ltcf  ^^i^^SS^T''^'VS^X^'^  ^^^i^ 

^1/ pp.  9i.^o.  „     ,„       „  ,        <^T  Macmiilan  Company.     371  op.  $1.50. 

«8tudylnf  the  Short  Story.  By  J.  Berg  EJMwrtn.  New  •yirgU.  By  T.  R.  Glover.  Macmlllaa  Company.  S43  pp.  $2 
Yorlc:  Hinds.  Noble  &  Ridredge.     438  pp.     $1.25.  uTOTrlere:     Their  PoinU  and  Management.    By      — 


u  Murphy.     By  Major  Gambier-PBmr.     Mitchell  Ken-    Townend  Barton.    Mitchell  Kennerley  Go.    S08  pp..  Hi- 
nerley  Co.     216  pp..  lU.     $1.25  $1.50. 


OTHER  TIMELY  VOLUMES 


Mr.  S.  Eardley  Wilmot  tells  the  story  ol  "The 
Life  of  the  Elephant"'  in  a  way_  that  carries  the 
reader  on  to  a  wider  comprehension  of  all  animal 
~f^^^        "fe.     He  etches  the  life-history  of 
^2eii"       "Maula   Bux"   from   the   time   he 
first  sees  the  light  as  a  little  grey  ele- 
phant-calf in  the  jungle,  through  his  many  exper- 
iences as  a  working  elephant,  a  hunting  elephant 
and  last  as  the  proud  leader  of  the  stud  of  an  In- 
dian Prince.     The  book  is  enquisitely  illustrated 
with  photographs  and  drawings  and  cannot  be  too 
h^hly  recommended  as  a  nature  book  for  youthful 

"TTie  Fall  of  Ulysses"'  is  an  elephant  story  by 
Charles  Dwight  Willard,  with  illustrattona  by 
Frank  Verbeck.  "Ulysses"  is  a  remarkable  ele- 
phant who  learns  to  read  and  write  with  ease  and 
browses  eagerly  on  books  of  history,  criticism,  and 
IKtjfound  philosophy.  Finally  he  knows  more 
than   his  master  and   suggests  that  they  change 

£ces  as  master  and  servant,  since  the  elephant 
iwB  more  than  the  man.     How  the  master  cir- 
IS  "Ulysses"  is  related  with 
IS  humor.     The  illustrations 
"n  themselves. 

"An  Elephant  Corral  and  Other  Tales  of  West 
African  Experiences"'  relates  the  experiences  of 
Robert  Hamil  Nassau,  M.D..  S.T.D.,  forty-five 
years  a  resident  of  Africa,  It  includes  tales  of 
elephants,  gorillas,  hippopotami,  native  chiefs,  and 
several  interesting  bits  of  African  folk  lore.  A 
previous  book  by  this  author  is  "  Fetishism  in  West 
Africa."  This  book  ia  more  suitable  for  adult 
leaders  than  for  children. 


OTHER  TIMELY  VOLUMES 


■TpWO  new  books  of  African  travel  particularly 
*  noteworthy  are  Miss  E,  S,  Stevens' ''  My  Sudan 
year"*and  P.Amaury  Talbot's"In  the  Shadow 

Tfnd  Bd  '  "'  ^^  Bush,"'    Mlss  Stevens  spent 

^^pdc  ^f"i',y^''  ?'^'«lSf'"8  "P^^"""  "f"*." 
the  Nile  region.  She  tells  her  experi- 
ences in  easy  style  to  the  accompaniment  of  unus- 
ually good  photographs.  Mr.  Talbot,  of  the 
N^erian  Political  Service,  knows  his  Africa  very 
intimately.  He  also  apparently  knows  how  to 
secure  and  make  use  of  abundant  illustrative  ma- 
terial which  really  illustrates. 

A  translation  of  Andr^  Maurel's  "Little  Cities 
of  Italy"*  has  been  made  by  Helen  Gerard.  It  is 
copiously  illustrated. 

Two  new  volumes  on  the  West  of  our  own  coun- 
try have  a  certain  distinctive  Aavor.  Arthur  E. 
Boetwicic,  formerly  connected  with  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  but  now  Librarian  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Library,  gives  us  some  pungent  obser- 
vations in  what   he  calls  "The  Different  West,  as 

>TlH   life  ol'Ihe  KlnAuil.     Sr 
IjncmuH.  Green  A  t?o,     A3,I0, 

•  The  PUl   at    D1;mh.     By  Ctamrli 
Oecrse  H.  Dorui  Co.     77  pr    "* 

•  In  ma  Blepbull  Ooml. 
Neale  PubUihhw  Oompuy. 

•My  SoduYew.     fir  t. 
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Seen  by  A  Transplanted  Easterner,"'  J.  Smeaton 
Chase  tells  the  slory  of  two  journeys  on  horseback 
in  the  course  of  which  he  covered  practically  the 
entire  coast  of  California.  He  entitles  his  book 
"California  Coast  Trails."' 

New  issues,  numbers  47-56,  of  the  Home  Uni- 
versity Library,*  the  scope  and  treatment  of  which 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  favorably 
more  than  once  in  tnesc  pages,  in- 
hSSSL       elude:    "The  Colonial  Period."  by 
Prof.    Charles    McLean    Andrews; 


Makii^  of  the  New  Testament,"  by  Benjamin  W. 
Bacon;  "Master  Mariners."  by  John  R.  Spears; 
"Ethics,"byG,  E.  Moore;  "Electricity"  by  GJs- 
bert  Kapp;  "The  Making  of  the  Earth."  by  J.  W. 
Gregory;  "Missions,"  by  Louise  Creighton;  and 
"  Man,  ■  by  Arthur  Keith,  Each  volume,  it  will  be 
remembered,  in  this  set  is  written  by  a  recognized 
authority,  and  the  whole  library  is  published  under 
the  general  editorship  of  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray,  of 
Oxford;  Prof.  J.  A.  Thomson,  of  Aberdeen,  and 
Prof.  William  T.  Brewster,  of  Columbia  University. 


Tttbot.       'cuiromi*  < 
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nTnOt    By  J,  SmemtonChue,    Hough- 


FINANCIAL  NEWS   FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 

THE  individual  investor  views  with  equa-  America  has  been  active,  but  with  what  re- 
nimity  bills  introduced  into  legislatures  suits  cannot  be  told  until  all  the  sessions  of 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  him.  Never-  State  legislatures  h^ve  completed  their  tasks, 
theless,  the  recent  introduction  of  bills  into  It  is  difficult  to  see  bow  the  investor  himself 
more  than  thirty  State  legblatures  (in  some  or  herself  is  anything  but  the  gainer,  unless  in 
cases  there  have  been  four  or  five  separate  a  mistaken  zeal  to  paralyze  swindlers  the 
bills  in  one  legislature)  raises  serious  prob-  honest  dealer  also  is  "put  out  of  business," 
lems  for  investment  bankers  to  meet.  The  Surely  the  net  result  will  be  highly  educative 
average  legislator  is  a  rather  imitative  person,  for  the  lawmakers,  and  out  of  the  cauldron 
For  years  he  never  thought  of  turning  his  ac-  will  come  obvious  benefits  in  the  standards 
tivities  to  the  guardianship  of  investors*  sav-  to  be  set  up  for  judging  securities,  even  if 
ings.  Then  chiefly  because  one  State,  Kan-  nothing  more  tangible  eventuates, 
sas,  had  achieved  a  great  amount  of  publicity  Where  efiforts  are  not  being  made  to  accom- 
by  enacting  a  law  against  worthless  stocks,  plish  everything  at  once  the  most  good  is  ac- 
lawmakers  in  more  than  thirty  other  States  complished.  In  California  $25,000  has  been 
suddenly  become  imbued  with  the  idea  of  appropriated  by  the  State  to  establish  a  min- 
doing  likewise.  Obviously,  here  is  a  case  ing  agency  to  investigate  "wild  cats"  and 
where  making  haste  slowly  is  desirable,  for  kill  them  off  if  possible  in  the  kitten  stage, 
the  rushing  through  of  scores  of  bills  devised  It  is  said  that  over  $300,000,000  is  invested 
by  inexperienced  Solons  and  vitally  affecting  in  mineral  properties  in  California  and  the 
the  whole  investment  industry  may  not  make  imfortunate  results  of  having  such  a  \ai^ 
for  the  best  results.  industry  even  indirectly  damaged,  by  the 

Investment  bankers  have  objected  to  that  losses  through  fraudulent  mines  has  at  last 
feature  of  the  now  famous  Kansas  "Blue  impressed  itself  upon  the  California  Miners' 
Sky  "  law  which  requires  detailed  information  Association,  and  through  its  efforts,  upon  the 
regarding  every  bond  offered  for  sale,  even  if  legislature.  Our  advices  do  not  state  whether 
it  is  an  imderiying  bond  of  the  Pennsylvania  oil  wells  are  included  in  the  work  to  be  car- 
Railroad  offered  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.;  and  ried  on  by  the  mining  agency,  but  the  great 
Commissioner  J.  N.  Dolley,  of  Kansas,  author  oil  industry  of  California  needs  to  be  frml  of 
of  the  original  law,  has  sent  a  communication  the  worthless  holes  in  the  ground  so  sedu- 
rather  widely  to  the  press,  stating  his  inten-  lously  exploited  by  promoters.  * 
tion  of  recommending  an  amendment  to  the  A  very  important  class  of  corporaticms  in 
act  so  that  an  investment  banker  of  proven  California,  from  the  investment  stanc^int, 
integrity  may  go  ahead  and  do  a  general  busi-  is  composed  of  building  companies.  These 
ness  in  securities.  Yet  nearly  every  legis-  concerns,  up  to  a  late  date  in  January,  were 
lator  who  has  presented  a  bill  this  year  dis-  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  State  de- 
regards  this  correction.  Dealers  in  securi-  partment,  although  they  have  drawn  funds 
ties  were  distiu'bed  but  little  by  the  Kansas  from  innumerable  investors.  But  efforts 
law,  for  the  quantities  of  seciuities  sold  in  that  were  to  be  made  this  year  to  place  them  under 
State  wererelatively  small,  but  now  that  simi-  State  authority.  In  New  York  State,  the 
lar  bills  are  being  pressed  upon  the  attention  most  crying  need  is  for  a  certain  cla^  of  real- 
of  legislatiu-es  in  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  New  estate  concerns  to  be  placed  imder  State  au- 
York,  and  the  New  England  States  they  are  thority.  Each  State  has  its  separate  needs, 
more  concerned.  If  detailed  statements  re-  Investors  are  not  besought  by  the  same  dass 
garding  every  bond  sold  must  be  made  to  of  promoters  in  every  State.  The  most  prpg- 
authorities  of  every  State  in  the  Union  and  ress  is  achieved  where  local  needs  are  looked 
license  fees  paid  by  every  bond-dealer  and  all  after.  If  a  imiform  "Blue  Sky"  law  is  de- 
his  agents  in  every  State,  the  business  of  sirable,  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  the 
legitimate  bond-selling  will  be  hampered  to  Federal  government  to  take  action!  In  New 
no  good  purpose.  York  the  State  Banking  Depairtment  long 

In  devising  practicable  and  workable  bills  ago  proved  its  efficacy  and  an  extension  of  its 
the    Investment    Bankers'    Association    of  powers  over  certain  classes  of  securities  might 
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prove  salutary.    Power  to  require  a  state-  which  is  listed,  the  only  diflFerence  being  that 

ment  from  dealers  offering  securities  when  the  investor  cannot  directly  watch  the  forces 

deemed  desirable  by  the  Suj)erintendent  of  of  supply  and  demand  beating  upon  the  un- 

Baoks  might  not  prove  too  great  a  departure,  listed  stock  as  he  can  upon  those  that  must 

for  the  discretion  and  good  judgment  of  this  take  their  chances  in  the  public  marts. 

particular  State  department  have  been  often  Tried  and  seasoned  railroad  shares  have 

established.    To  give  the  Banking  Superin-  suffered  in  the  long  stock-market  decline,  but 

tendent  a  right  to  call  for  information,  in-  he  who  reads  the  financial  page  of  his  daily 

stead  of  requiring  him  to  call  for  it,  is  what  paper  knows  that  their  movement  has  not 

the  investment  bankers  prefer.  resembled  the  drop  of  the  newer  industrial 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  (late  in  Febru-  issues, — a  drop  resembling  the  feeling  which 

ary)  there  has  been  a  tremendous  decline  in  some  persons  have  in  their  abdominal  regions 

the  common  and  in  many  cases  the  preferred  when  an  elevator  suddenly  rises  or  falls. 

stocks  of  several  of  the  newer  industrial  com-  It  often  has  been  said  that  when  shares  of 

binations  whose  shares  were  recently  listed  on  oiu:  great,  standard  railroad  systems  sell  at 

the  Stock  Exchange.   The  combined  market  prices  to  yield  6  per  cent,  income,  the  time  is 

losses  on  three  stocks  alone  from  the  highest  at  hand  to  buy.    At  the  time  of  this  writing 

prices  since  they  were  listed,  less  than  two  the  market  is  at  that  point.    By  the  time  the 

years  ago,  to  the  lowest  amounted  to  more  reader  scans  these  pages  railroad  stocks  may 

than  $50,000,000.    One  concern  engaged  in  have  risen  or  fallen.    But  the  fact  remains 

making  automobile  tires  and  having  a  com-  jthat  for  a  number  of  years  stocks  of  the  larger 

mon  capital  stock  of  $60,000,000  showed  at  railroads,   those  having  excellent  dividend 

one  time  a  decline  of  41  points,  or  $24,000,000.  records  behind  them,  have  proved  attractive 

By  the  time  this  magazine  reaches  its  readers  purchases  when  yielding  6  per  cent, 

these  stocks  may  have  recovered  their  losses.  Fashions  seem  to  change  quickly  in  the  in- 

We  do  not  predict  what  they  will  do.    But  vestment  world,  but  the  larger  currents  run 

the  savage  slashing  they  imderwent  in  Febru-  deep.    With  all  the  talk  of  railroad  poverty 

ary  was  enough  to  make  the  investor  in  the  due  to  higher  wages  and  growing  severity  of 

newer  industrial  shares  pause  and  think.  public  regulation  one  might  suppose  that 

Newspaj)er  moralists  have  intimated  that  steam  railroad  securities  would  be  spumed 

many  of  these  newer  concerns  overdid  the  by  the  most  discerning  investors.    But  note 

matter  of  capitalizing  good  will  and  earning  the  investments  made  in   191 2  by  what  is 

capacity.    The  subject   of  watered  stockS  probably  the  largest  investor  in  America,  The 

alwa3rs  arouses  much  feeling  and  difference  of  Equitable  Life  Assiu^ance  Society: 

opinion.     It  is  hard  to  draw  any  distinct  les-  Domestic  railroad  bonds  to  yield  4.61 

son  in  that  direction.    But  what  we  can  be  per  cent. ;•;,:••    ^'971.000 

sure  of  is  that  untried  shares  will  suffer  more  Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans  (aU  First 

,        £          .  ,         1    a^    ^i_       ^i_           V  •  i_  hens)  made  m  33  States,  Canada, 

m  parlous  financial  markets  than  those  which  ^nd  France,  to  yield  5.28  per  cent.      8,244.366 

are  tried.     It  may  be  objected  that  the  inves-  Foreign   railroad.  Government    and 

tor  would  do  better  to  purchase  shares  which  Municipal   bonds  to  yield  4.29 

were  not  listed,  but  there  is  a  sort  of  ostrich-  ^^    P^^^^S^  V  "A — /  *  "La\aI,'»V/     ^'721,079 

i*t_       a.-.-^    J     •     ^i_  -.         ^     ^»           rr>v.  Domestic  State,  County,  and  Munic- 

like  atUtude  m  that  contenUon.    The  new  jp^j  b^n^s  to  yield  4.61  per  cent.     3.176,649 

imlisted  share  is  just  as  imtried  as  the  one  Miscellaneoustoyield 5.05 percent.. .      1.235,949 


TYPICAL   INQUIRIES  AND  ANSWERS 

No.  4J3.    SUGGESTIONS  FOR  AN  INVESTOR  smaller  and  less  widely  known  towns  or  counties  of 

GOING  WEST  the  Middle  West. 
I  invwted  about  two  yean  ago  in  Cook  County  (lUinois)        However,  there  should  be  no  obstacles  in  the 

SSS-lSrS.^tSfffelS'LSfS^^Sr^d^^.  \^y  <>f  your  collecting  the  interest  cou^ns  from 

banks  cash  the  coupons?    Are  there  good  opportunities  in  the  these  issues  through  almost  any  bank.     All  that  it 

West  for  investmff  in  bonds  and  first  mortgages?    How  do  would  be  necessary  for  you  tO  do,  would  be  tO 

fates  compare  with  those  in  Chicago?  establish  connection  as  a  client  with  some  bank, 

You  would  probably  experience  no  difficulty  and  deposit  the  coupons  as  they  approach  matur- 

whatever  in  finding  a  Purchaser  for  your  Chicago  ity.     It  is  part  of  the  regular  service  of  most  banks 

Telephone  bonds  m  Loe  Angeles,  or  any  other  to  attend  to  such  collections.     In  most  instances, 

place  where  there  was  even  a  moderately  informed  especially  where  the  integrity  of  the  securities  from 

banker.      It  -  is   possible   that   you  might  find  a  which  the  coupons  are  detached    is  known,  the 

leas  ready  market  out  there  for  the  Cook  County  banks  will  immediately  credit  the  face  amount  of 

bonds,  and  perhaps  the  least  ready  market  for  the  the  coupons  to  the  depositor's  account, 

other  municipals,  especially  if  they  are  bonds  of  There  are  excellent  opportunities  in  the  West  for 
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investing  in  bonds  and  first  mortgages  on  im-  and  justly  so,  perhaps,  for  causing  a  good  many 
proved  real  estate.  In  California,  the  popular  long  term  bonds  to  be  issued  to  pay  forthii^  that 
securities  nowadays  seem  to  be  those  based  upon  are  very  much  in  the  nature  ot  current  expenses, 
public  utility  enterprises  within  the  State.  In  thus  saddling  upon  future  generations  the  burden 
most  instances  sucn  securities  are  tax-exempt  of  debts  from  which  they  can  possibly  get  no  hcut- 
there.  They  can  be  had  to  yield  all  the  way  from  fits.  But,  however  wholesome  this  sort  of  criti- 
5,  or  5 K  to  6  per  cent.,  these  rates  comparing  with,  cism  may  be  in  a  good  many  respects,  we  do  not 
say,  4f^  to  5>a  per  cent,  returned  by  representative  believe  it  should  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  f right- 
utility  issues  in  Illinois.  Pretty  good  mortgages  ening  investors  away  from  New  York  City's  bonds, 
can  be  had  in  all  the  Pacific  Coast  States  to  yield  It  would  be  a  strange  imagination  capable  of  being 
7  per  cent.,  or  one  per  cent  more  than  can  be  ob-  stretched  to  the  point  of  seeing  this  great,  resource- 
tained  on  the  same  general  class  of  securities  in  the  ful  city  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  repudiat- 
Middle  West.           ing  its  debts..           

No.  4S4.     SOUTHERN   PACIFIC  STOCK  No.  '434.     SHORT-TERM  INVBSTMRNTS 

In  case  the  Union  Pacific-Southern  Pacific  diisolution  i>lan  I  have  some  money  that  I  want  to  uae  to  make  a  one- to 

is  approved  by  the  United  States  EHstrict  Court,  would  you  three-year  mvcstment.    I  have  been  advised  to  buy  United 

think  it  wiae  for  holders  of  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  Stotes  Steel  stock  ontrisht.     Do  you  thmk  that  stock  wiD 

stocks  to  exercise  their  righU  to  subscribe  to  Southern  Pacific  proyc  profitoble?    If  so.  kindly  explain  how  it  b  booriit.  aokl 

gt^)ck?  a*^  operated,  for  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  nnsnnsl 

.,,.ft.*t_                        11  investments.    I  do  not  desire  to  put  my  money  into  anything 

Yes;      particularly     if     the     rights     eventually  speculative,  but  mto  conservative  investment,  with  no  dunce 

granted  are  like  those  contemplated  by  the  disso-  «  losing. 

lution  plan  as  originally  proposed.    On  this  point  Under  the  circumstances,  we  think  you  ha\T 

there  is  some  doubt  just  now  on  account  of  the  been  carelessly  advised.     You   do   not  indicate 

development  of  unexpected  opposition  to  the  plan  whether  your  advisor  recommended  the  preferred 

from  one  comf)eting  railroad  and  from  the  Public  or  common  stock  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for 

Service  Commission  of  California.     If,  when  th^  temporary  investment,  but  after  all  it  doesn't 

details  of  the  transaction  are  finally  adjusted  to  malre  so  much  difference.    Both  are  more  or  le» 

suit  everybody,  stockholders  of  the  two  roads  di-  speculative  securities  which  fluctuate  widely  in 

rectly  concerned  are  given  the  opportunity  to  pjet  market  value  from  time  to  time,  and  which  are 

the  Southern  Pacific  stock,  now  held  in  Union  just  now  surrounded  by  more  uncertainty  than 

Pacific's  treasury,  at  or  near  par,  we  believe  they  usual  by  reason  of  the  dissolution  suit  which  the 

will  do  well  to  take  advantage  of  it.     Southern  Federal  Government  is  prosecuting  against  the 

Pacific's  position  as  an  independent  road  may  be  in  Corporation,  and  by  reason  of  the  possiDility  that 

a  good  many  respects  impo^ible  to  define  now,  during  the  forthcoming  session  ot  Congress  the 

but  analysis  seems  to  leave  little  roonn  for  doubt  tariff  on  steel  will  be  changed  in  such  a  way  as  to 

that  the  road  will  be  able  to  maintain  its  stock  on  affect  the  Corporation's  earnings  adversdy,  at 

the  6  per  cent,  dividend  basis.    Some  concern  was  l^ist  for  a  time.    If  you  were  to  put  your  money 

felt  at  first  over  that  part  of  the  original  plan  which  into  either  one  of  these  stocks  now,  th^  would  be 

contemplated  the  surrender  by  Southern  Pacific  no  way  in  which  you  could  be  assured  that  when 

to  Union   Pacific  of  control  of  Central   Pacific  you  wanted  it  to  use  for  another  purpose,  you  cootd 

through  transfer  of  the  latter's  stock.    This  stock  sell  your  stock  in  the  market  at  anywhere  near 

has  been  a  large  revenue  producer  for  Southern  the  price  you  paid  for  it.    For  such  an  investmem 

Pacific,  dividends  on  it  amounting  to  an  average  as  you  contemplate   making,    short-term  boixls 

of  more  than  $7,000,000  a  year,  and  the  question  or  notes  are  the  most  satisfactory  securities.    The 

as  to  what  substitution  Southern  Pacific  would  majority  of  these  are  unsecured  obligations,  but 

make  for  it  among  its  assets  was  held  to  be  an  you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  issues 

important  one.     In  many  ways,  it  is,  of  course,  backed  up  by  strong  credit  ana  practicaUy  certain 

Stul,  on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  even  without  of  repayment  at  maturity.    Securities  of  this  cla«s, 

the  revenue  from  that    stock,  or  its  equivalent,  having  only  two  or  three  years  to  run,  enjoy  a  free 

Southern  Pacific  would  seem  to  be  able  to  pay  the  market  at  all  times,  and  seldom  fluctuate  widely 

current  rate  of  dividends  with  a  reasonably  satis-  in  value.    First-rate  issues  may  be  had  now  to  yield 

factory  margin.       from  5  to  6  per  cent. 

No.  435.     CONSERVATIVE    INVESTMENT    BONDS  ^^    437      t^q  TELEPHONE  SECURITIES 

Do  you  consider  Cumberland  Telephone  ftTclecraph  first  Which  are  best  to  buy,  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

and  general  mortgage  5  8  and   New  York  Telephone  first  collateral  trust  4's.  or  the  new  convertible  4H*8  of  the  usot 

and   general  mortgage  4 H  s  good  bonds  for  mvcstmeat?  company?    Are  these  bonds  non-taxable  in  Maasachusetts? 

Which  IS  the  better?    Do  you  consider  that  New  York  City  *          .     .  1  .  •                    ^                »^»                      aa 

4 ^'s  are  as  good  aa  any  of  the  city's  bonds?    Is  there  any  As  a  straight  m vestment  proposition,  you  would 

reason  why  New  York  City  bonds  are  not^ood  investments^  probably   find   the   collateral    trust   4*S   the  more 

Cumberland  Telephone  &  Telegraph  5*s  and  satisfactory  in  the  long  run.    These  N>nds  at  their 

New  York  Telephone  4K's  are  b^h  high  grade  present  market  price  yield  in  the  neighborhood 

public  utility  bonds.    We  conuder  the  New  York  of  4.60  per  cent,  on  the  investment.    If  you  were 

Telephone  issue  somewhat  the  stronp^er  of  the  two.  to  buy  the  convertible  4^*8  »n  the  open  market, 

For  investors  having  their  legal  residence  in  New  you  would  have  to  pay  a  price  which  would  mean 

York  State,  these  bonds  are  additionally  attrac-  a  lower  basis  of  yield,  figuring  the  bonds  to  run 

tive  by  reason  of  their  being  exempt  from  taxation,  through  to  their  maturity  date,  and  if  you  man  t 


why  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  strictly  coo-  as  satisfactory  investment  position  as  3^00  www 

servative   investments.     A  good   deal   is  heard  be  if  you  held  the  collateral  a's.    The  latter  boo» 

nowadays  about  municipal  extravagance,  and  New  are  legal  investments  for  the  savings  bank»  of 

York  City  is  frequently  held  up  as  one  of  the  worst  Massachusetts,  but  we  do  not  beHeve  they  tre 

examples.     Its  authoritiee  MVa  JMn  criticised,  exempt  from  taxation  in  that  State. 
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Prmi^nt    President    Wilson*s    appearance  ^^^  ^.^^^^  ,^  Apart   from   President   Wilson's 

md        in  person,  to  read  his  message  wHoUami    general    motive   and   desire   for 

^^*^'^"  from  the  Speaker's  desk  at  the  '"  ^*'""  close  cooperation  between  the 
qpening  of  the  tariff  session  to  the  members  executive  and  legklative  departments,  there 
of  both  houses  of  Congress,  should  not  be  were  specific  reasons  for  his  appearing  in 
regarded  as  an  isolated  detail  or  a  mark  of  person  on  April  8.  He  felt  that  in  the  matter 
eccentricity.  Our  new  President  was  not  of  tariff  revision  he  was  elected  to  represent 
trying  to  advertise  himself,  and  certainly  he  the  whole  country,  while  members  of  Con- 
was  not  imitating  British  royalty.  The  ap-  gress  represented  each  his  own  district  q 
pearance  of  the  King,  with  his  brief  and  State.  The  tariff  involves  several  thousand 
simple  address  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  items.  Most  of  these  items  have  a  predomi- 
is  a  survival  that  has  become  meaningless  nantly  local  bearing.  The  particular  Con- 
because  the  King  takes  no  part  either  in  the  gressman  or  Senator  may  be  so  heavily 
process  of  making  laws  or  in  that  of  admin-  charged  with  the  duty  of  representing  the 
istering  them.  But  in  this  country  the  Presi-  interests  of  his  own  constituents  as  regards 
dent  is  in  complete  authority  over  the  business  certain  schedules  or  items  of  the  tariff,  that 
of  executive  government,  and  he  also  bears  he  cannot  possibly  take  the  large  national 
such  relationship  to  the  party  in  power  that  view.  The  consequence  is  that  the  tariff  is 
imder  normal  circumstances  he  is  more  in-  prone  to  be  arranged  by  means  of  dickers  and 
fluential  than  anyone  else  in  guiding  and  compromises,  each  member  trying  to  secure 
directing  legislative  policies.  Mr.  Wilson  every  possible  favor  for  the  industries  of  his 
has,  therefore,  always  argued  that  we  could  own  locality,  and  in  consideration  of  his  own 
accomplish  better  results,  in  our  practical  success  allowing  other  members  to  gain  or 
affairs  of  government,  if  the  President  and  retain  the  things  wanted  in  their  particular 
his  cabinet  could  be  in  closer  relationship  districts.  This  is  the  process  that  is  called 
with  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  In  the  "log-rolling."  It  was  perfectly  exemplified 
selection  of  his  cabinet  our  new  President  had  in  the  making  of  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff  four 
in  mind  this  very  thing.  He  appointed  men  years  ago, — a  strictly  non-partisan  method. 
whom  he  believed  to  be  capable  of  working 

well  with  Congress,  and  who  could  when  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^The  mass  of  voters  who  elected 
called  upon  present  the  affairs  of  their  re-  oniy  Four  the  Taft-Sherman  ticket  in  1908, 
spective  departments  either  to  Congressional  '^*'"'*  ^^^'  on  a  platform  that  promised  an 
•conmiittees  or  to  either  chamber  as  a  whole,  immediate  re\ision  of  the  tariff,  fully  under- 
with  clear  thought  and  incisive  speech,  stood  that  there  was  meant  by  "revision'* 
We  must  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  a  very  substantial  reduction  of  average  pro- 
Congress  by  joint  resolution  should  in  the  tective  rates,  and  a  rearrangement  of  the 
near  future  provide  for  some  participation  whole  tariff  system  in  order  to  make  it  har- 
by  cabinet  members  in  the  discussion  of  monize  with  profound  changes  in  the  coun- 
appropriation  bills,  and  other  pending  meas-  try's  business  conditions.  Mr.  Taft,  in  his 
ures  affecting  their  departments.  formal  speech  accepting  the  nomination,  in 
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July,  1908.  had  said:  "The  tariff  in  a  number  his  party  shall  keep  its  promises  to  the  coun- 

of  the  schedules  exceeds  the  difference  be-  try  and  carry  out  a  very  sweeping  plan  of 

tween  the  cost  of  production  of  such  articles  tariff  revision.    Thus  his  going  to  the  Csqiitcd 

abroad  and  at  home,  including  a  reasonable  in  person,  and  reading  his  tariff  messa^, 

profit  to  the  American  producer.    The  excess  was  intended  not  only  to  express  to  Congress 

over  that  difference  serves  no  useful  purpose  his  intense  and  vigilant  concern  for  tarifi 

but  offers  a  temptation  to  those  who  would  reform,  but  also  to  impress  the  wholematier 

monopolize  the  production  and  sale  of  such  upon  the  country  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 

articles  in  this  country  to  profit  by  the  ex-  the   maximum   strength   of  public  opinion 

cessive  rate."     In  his  speeches  later  in  the  to  bear  in  favor  of  prompt  and  efficient  wort, 

campaign   Mr.   Taft    fully   developed    and  as  against  the  traditional  power  of  special 

strongly  emphasized  the  need  of  a  \'ery  de-  interests  lobbying  for  the  perpetuation  of 

cided^reduction  in  tariff  rates.    But  from  the  their  own  tanff  advantages.     The  message 

moment  of  his  inauguration  he  was  greatly  was  a  very  brief  one,  and  occupieti  only  ten 

preoccupied  with  details  about  postmaster-  minutes  in   the  reading.     Mr.   Wilson  ap- 

ships  and  appointments  to  office;  and  when  peared  in  a  manner  entirely  suitable  and 

Congress  convened  in. the  special  tariff  session  dignified,  but  as  free  from  formality  as  pos- 

Mr.  Taft  failed  to  seize  his  opportunity  to  sible,  and  he  returned  immediately  to  the 

impress  either  Congress  or  the  country  with  White  House.     During  the  eight  years  of 

his  views  upon  the  great  business  in  hand.  President  Washington  and  the  four  years  of 

Commenting  upon  the  situation,  this  Review  President  John  Adams,  it  was  customary  for 

remarked  at  the  time  (see  our  issue  for  April,  the  President  to  deliver  not  only  his  inaugural 

1909) :  address  but  also  his  regular  messages  at  the 

Mr.  Tafcauhe  present  moment  is  strongly  com-  openlng  of  each  session,  in  the  form  of  a 

mitted  to  a.  tariff  revision  that  shall  be  more  than  Speech.     Circumstances  at  that  tmie,  while 

nominal.    As  the  Senate  is  organized,  it  can  be  the  government  sojourned  in  New  York  and 

count  .d  upon  to  p^  the  tariff  bill  in  any  form  PhiUdelphia,    brought    the    President    into 

h:ii     Ir  Ta(t  may  favor,  provided  only  that  this      . ^''  .    ',       -.1,   (- -     tt,        ™  ..  >k. 

I..S  II .   i„ll  M.pport  of  Mr   Aldrich.     iftr.  Taft  is  "<«er   contact  with   Congr^   than  was  the 

th'  ',1.11  iiinn  10  suppose  that  either  house  of  Con-  case  after  the  removal  to  Washington,  with 

gri-.-  i^i  unUir  obligation  to  take  orders  from  the  the  White  House  at  a  very  considerable  dis- 

F.Mijntive.    But  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  har-  lance  from  the  Capitol.    President  JeSerson 

rKr"wS:i5rKrnarK"X°"°d«-  =Ja„ged >»  a.stoiL  .nd  adopted  the  pl» 

country  if  the  President  who  best  represents  Re-  of    Sending    written    messages,    whlch    were 

publican  sentiment  and  policy,  should  find  himself  read  by  clerks  in  the  two  houses.    This  Jef- 

cordially  supported  by  Congre^  leaders  whose  co-  fersonian  precedent  has  remained  unbroken 

operation  could  give  prompt  effect  to  a  1  that  the  j,.  ■                 ■   j     1                 „         tii 

p^ty  has  pledged  itself  to  /«r[orm  for  the  country,  'l"™^  ^  P^"*^  of  "  ^  X^'^'*'  '^^»'  "o™- 

Unfortunately,  Mr,  Taft  had  not  taken 
a  bold  and  specific  stand  at  the  opening  of 
the  special  tariff  session.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  session  he  was  almost  wholly 
occupied  with  other  matters.  A  situation 
developed  that  was  finally  beyond  his  power 
to  affect  in  any  important  way,  except  by 
the  use  of  the  veto  power.  His  tariff  views 
had  originally   been  regarded   as  quite  as 

radical  as  those  of  Senators  DolHver,  Cum-  | 

mins,  Beveridge,  LaFollette,  Bristow,  and 
the  other  progressives.  But  in  the  end  he 
accepted  the  Payne- Aldrich  tariff,  became 
its  chief  apologist,  and  undoubtedly  per- 
suaded himself  that  it  was  a  fairly  good  piece  ' 
of  legislative  work. 

wiitoK  Hum  President  Wilson  has  not  failed 
HottdRtttnt  to  observe  our  recent  political 

"""      and  governmental  history.     He 

is  trying  to  profit  by  the  lesson  of  what  hap- 
■  pened  four  years  ago.    He  is  determined  that 
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Tin  Htm  Kimii  ^'  President  Wilson  should  adhere  r  ■  ^rnrm-.  s 
of  prttidftiai  to  thispUn  of  appearing  in  person , 
'"*""  we  should  undoubtedly  have  a 
different  form  of  message  from  those  which 
ha\e  become  ■  customary  in  recent  years. 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  messages  were  long,  but  were 
prepared  for  popular  reading  Uiroughout 
the  country  much  more  than  for  Congress. 
They  were  interesting  reviews  of  the  whole 
operation  of  the  government,  were  prepared 
well  in  advance,  and  were  so  distributed  as 
to  be  easily  handled  by  the  newspapers. 
Mr,  Talt's  messages  were  not  only  very 
long,  but  also  very  dilatory  in  prqmration, 
and  somewhat  perfunctory  in  manner  and 
material.     They    became    negligible    from 

the   newspaper   standpoint,   and   the  press  • 
geaerally  gave  up  the  previous  custom  of 

printing   messages  in  full.     In   short,   Mr.  the  whole  show 

Taft's  messages  did  not  attract  public  atten-  '^"'"  ""'  '"*"""  <"""^"»*«' 

tion  to  any  marked  extent,  and  thus  came  ^^  ^^^a^,,  ,hc  surface  of  action  can  fail  to  per- 

short    of    their    purpose.       Apparently    Mr.  ceive  the  principles  upon  which  recent  tariff  legis- 

Wilson  intends  to  make  his  messages  brief,  btion  has  been  based. 

direct,  bold,  and  fundamental,  rather  than  „  Wc  bng  ago  Mssed  beyond  the  modest  notion  of 

,      I       !                     ^              ^   ..  ,.     ,  protectinir   .  the  industries  ol  the  country  and 

merely  legal  arguments  or  statisUcal  com-  ^^^^  tx,ld1y  forward  to  the  idea  that  they  were 

pends.    It  might  be  possible  for  the  President  entitled  to  the  direct  patronage  of  the  govemmem. 

to  present  a  terse  message  in  person,  at  the  For  a  long  time — a  time  so  long  that  the  men  now 

opening  of  each  session,  and  at  the  same  time  ?."■''«  '"  P^l'l'^ £?l!f ''■f'^""^'  '^"'^"'^'  thecondi- 

.■^  ,  ,,"      ,,  .     ,            J                .                     .    .  tions  that   preceded  it — we   have  souaht   in  our 

to  follow   this  by  a  documentary   report  to  tariff  schedules  to  give  each  group  of  manufacturers 

be  transmitted  to  Congress  in  written  form,  or  producers  what  they  themselves  thought  that 

and  to  be  conveniently  printed  for  the  benefit  they  needed  in  order  to  maintain  a  practically 

of  the  members  and  of  the  general  public,  exclusive  market  as  asaiiist  the  rest  of  the  world. 

~,  ,         •    1   J    1   _           .           ij  V                        L  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  have  butlt  up 

This  prmted  document  would  be  very  much  ^  ^^  „(  privileges  and  exemptions  from  competi- 

like  one  of  the  elaborate  Roosevelt  or  Taft  tion  behind  which  it  was  easy  by  any,  even  the 

messages,    covering    in    an    interesting    and  crudest,  forms  of  combination  to  organiie  monop- 

narradve  way  the  foreign   relations  of  the  -^k;    until  at  last  nothing  is  normal,  nothing  is 

IT    ■.   J  c.   .„    .1.               ?     '     c       1          u    J  obliged  to  stand  the  tests  of  efficiency  and  econ- 

United  States,  the  country  s  fiscal  or  bud-  omy,  in  our  worid  of  big  bu^ness,  but  everything 

getary  condition,  and  the  pnncipal  facts  in  thnves  by  concerted  arrangement.     Only   new 

the  work  of  each  one  of  the  ten  administra-  principles  cf  action  will  save  us  from  a  linal  hard 

Uve  departments,  together  with  any  other  crystalli^tion  of  monopoly  and  a  complete  loss 

..   _J     t   ■   . '       ^     .           .                 -i   1  1  of  the  influences  that  quicken  enterprise  and  keep 

matters  of  mterest  or  importance  suitable  independent  energy  alive, 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  President  in  an  annual 

statement   to   Congress   and    the    country.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr,  Wilson 
Mr.  Wilson,  like  Mr.  Roosevelt,  has  the  gift  was  dealing  with  a  situation  that  had  already 
of  pt^tlco-historical  statement  in  rare  meas-  assumed  precise  and  definite  shape.    He  had 
ure,  and  such  annual  sur\-eys  from  his  pen  passed  upon  a  complete  tariff  bill,  in  con- 
would  be  read  by  a  million  firesides.  ference  with  Mr,  Undenvood  and  other  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  of  both  houses.    Full  deference 
ouaiiutf    ^^'  Wilson's  tariff  message  made  had  been  paid  to  his  views  by  these  leaders, 
tht  Tarig    no  reference  to  rates  or  particular  and  the  biU  which  they  had  all  agreed  upon 
*•***'     schedules,  but  dealt  solely  with  had  been  given  to  the  newspapers  and  spread 
broad  principles.     The  following  quotation  before  the  eyes  of  the  entire  country  on  the 
well  indicates  the  character  of  the  entire  morning  of  the  very  day  when  the  President 
discourse:              •  delivered  his  address  to  the  new  Congress. 
There  was  no  need,  therefore,  of  giving  figures 
We  have  aeen  tariff  l^slation  wander  very  far  or  details  in  the  message.    The  bill  itself  was 
afiddm  our  day--v^  far  indeed-from  the  field  available,  and  his  message  meant  to  arouse 
in  which  our  prosperity  might  have  had  a  normal  _.               '                     ,  ZT^                     -              . 
powth  and  stimulation.    No  one  who  looks  the  Congress  tO  support  the  measure  %ngorously 
facta  squarely  in  the  face  or  knows  anything  that  and  pass  it  promptly. 
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Democratic  maxim.     There  is  no  prospect  passfid  as  introduced,  will  be  followed  by  a 

whatsoever  that  this  country  will  produce  definite  and  progressive  increase  in  sheep 

enough  wool  to  clothe  its  one  hundred  million  husbandry    throughout    the   country.     We 

people,  and  provide  for  the  other  uses  to  |>redict  that  there  will  be  no  decline  In  the 

which  raw  wool  is  subject.    President  Wilson  demand  for  mutton,  and  that  the  price  of 

faced  this  matter  squarely  and  encouraged  wool  will  be  high  enough  to  justify  farmers 

the  rfl'iiiffMitr  ia  ""irngrf""  to  place  wool  on  in  keeping  as  many-shge^)  -as-  they- can  con- 

nufactured  goods   veniently  manage  in  connection  with  a  scheme 

of  wool,  the  new  of  farming  suited  to  their  land.     As  for  the 

eduction  of  rates,    business  of  making  woolen  cloths  and  carpets 

1  afford  consider-  in  this  country,  it  will  have  the  opportunity 

ly  give  some  pro-  to  buy  raw  material  everywhere  in  the  world, 

oolen  goods  from  and  will  be  protected   by  a  tariff  which, 

;h  pay,  under  the  though  not  exceedingly  high,  is  substantial 

■s  about  loo  per 

in  the  new  bill  to    si^u$ugar  ^^'^   't   remains,  of  course,  a 
lann els  are  some-  fl*         question     of    judgment    to    be 

the  same  thing  is         "*         solved  in  the  light  of  full  experi- 
cheduleK,  which  ence,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
nanufactures,  the  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  citizen 
of  any  duty,  and  of  towns,  will  be  better  off  with  free  wool  and 
on  woolen  manu-  a  thorough  revision  of  Schedule  K.    When  it 
m  60  to  100  per  comes  to  the  question  of  free  sugar,  however, 
:03s  per  cent.        the  factors  in  the  case  are  quite  different. 
The  tariff  on  sugar,  while  incidentally  protect- 
Tfrarm*r   "^^^  ^'^'  question  that  arises  is,   irig  the  cane-growers  of  Louisiana  and  the 
»*        How  will  farmers  be  affected  by  beet  industry  of  the  West,  is  to  be  regarded 
Hi,  fiockm    jj.^  wool?    The  large  flocks,  like  chiefly  as  a  matter  of  public  re\'enue.     In 
those  of  Senator  Warren  of  Wyoming,  may  our  opinion  the  sugar  tax  is  a  good  thing,  and 
be  placed  at  some  disadvantage  by  the  re-  might  well  be  maintained  as  a  convenient 
moval  of  protection.    But  intelligent  farmers  way  of  giving  the  Government  a  large  and 
have  long  since  learned  that  the  kinds  of  constant  source  of  income.     It  ought  not, 
sheep  to  be  raised  in  this  country  are  the  of  course,  to  be  a  heavy  impost.    The  bill  as 
English  mutton  varieties,  rather  than  those  introduced  keeps  a  moderate  tariff  on  sugar 
which  are  maintained  for  wool  alone.    There   for  three  years,  and  then  abolishes  it.    This 
ought  to  be  some  sheep  on  almost  every  farm,   would  seem  a  good  compromise  to  make  at 
as  a  part  of  a  scheme  of  mixed  or  varied  ag-   the  present  time,  since  it  leaves  ample  oppor- 
ricultural  effort.    We  will  venture  to  predict    tunity  for  the  next  Congress  to  decide,  in  the 
that  instead  of  destroying  the  American  sheep  light  of  revenue  experience,  whether  the  three- 
industry,  the  new  tariff  bill,  if  Schedule  K  is  year  period  should  be  further  extended  or  not. 
The  beet  sugar  men  of  the  West  say  that  if 
only  the  tariff  can  be  kept  up  a  little  longer 
they  will  be  able  to  supply  this  country  with 
all  the  sugar  it  needs,  at  rates  lower  than 
those  for  which  cane  sugar  can  now  be  pro- 
duced in  the  West  Indies.     But  they  have 
already  had  a  considerable  period  in  which  to 
demonstrate  this,  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
the    beet -sugar    culture    of    America    ought 
not  to  be  so  perilously  dependent  upon  a  pro- 
tective tariff.    Going  back  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  the  sugar  interests  have  not  made 
a  very  favorable  impression  upon  the  country 
by  the  arguments  and  methods  they  have  used 
at  Washington.    Undoubtedly  our  Western 
farmers  need  the  sugar  beet  to  add  to  the 
variety  of  their  crops;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
*  LED  TO  THE  stAUGKTEs  AT  LAST  that  Uic  beet-sugar  industry  can  be  main- 

Prom  tbc  s»*  (Biitimore)  tained  and  further  developed  in  this  country. 
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Cotton  eoont  '°  ^^  arrangement  of  schedules,   which  have  heretofore  paid  35  cenu  a  bushd, 

Fi<u  and  '  the  vegetable  fibers  such  as  cot-  are  now  made  free.     Even  at  the  present 

'"*"       ton,   fiax,   and   hemp,   and    the  rate,  large  quantities  of  potatoes  come  to 

fabrics  made  from  them,  precede  Schedule  K,  New    York    from    Germany    and    Ireland. 

which  deals  with  wool.  Cotton  threads  and  Wheat  and  the  staple  cereals,  except  Indian 
corn,  are  not  made  free  but  are  greatly  re- 
duced. Beef,  mutton,  and  otl^r  meats, 
whether  fresh  or^nired,  are  all  put  on  the  free 
list;  and  the  same  is  true  of  wheat  flour.  If, 
however,  the  products  of  the  farm  are  not 
longer  protected  to  any  great  extent,  the 
farmer  m  turn  is  permitted  to  buy  many  of 
tiis  most  important  supplies  under  full  frte- 
dom  of  competition  from  other  countries. 
Thus  his  wagons  and  agricultural  implements 
are  now  on  the  free  list,  and  sc  also  are  the 
nitrates  and  phosphates  and  other  chemicals 
that  are  used  for  fertilizers.  All  leather  goods, 
such  as  harnesses  and  boots  and  shoes,  are  on 
the  free  list;  and  so  are  the  kinds  of  wire  used 
for  fencing,  baling  hay,  and  other  purposes. 
The  farmer  will  And  that  all  ordinary  kinds 
of  lumber  are  now  made  free  of  duty,  aad 
that  furniture  is  reduced  from  a  rate  of  35 
*  SUGAR.     ^^  "^^-  '°  '5  per  cent. 

OkoKM*  Hart  ^^  ^  quitc  tnie,  however,  that 
Kommai  Than  most  of  thcsc  rcductions  in  duty, 
""^  or  additions  to  the  free  list, 
whether  seemingly  against  the  fanner  or  in 
his  favor,  will  have  rather  nominal  than  im- 
portant results  in  current  market  prices.  It 
15  simply  a  good  thing  to  clear  away  taril! 
rates  that  are  no  longer  useful,  and  to  give 
everybody  a  freedom  that  is  in  itself  desii^e 
and  ought  to  exist  unless  some  strong  argu- 
ment can  be  made  against  it.  At  present, 
with  free  hides,  the  boot  and  shoe  industi>' 
has  a  10  per  cent,  protection,  and  the  hanKsft 
industry  20  per  cent.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
removal  of  these  tariff  rates  will  make  ordi- 
nary leather  goods  any  cheaper  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  than  they  already  are.    Nor  is 
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cloths  are  not  now  dutiable  at  as  high  a  rate  as 
those  made  of  wool,  but  their  range  b  from 
about  30  per  cent,  to  60,  and  the  Underwood 
biU  makes  a  cut  of  something  like  one-half, 
although  the  reductions  differ  greatly  with 
different  items.  Thus  the  cut  on  ready- 
made  cotton  clothing  is  from  50  per  cent,  to 
30,  on  stockings  from  75  per  cent,  to  50,  on 
underwear  from  60  to  25,  and  on  plain  cotton 
cloths  from  about  43  to  about  27.  Raw  flax 
and  hemp  are  reduced  from  $22.50  per  ton  to 
Sii.so.  This  is  one  of  the  few  concessions  to 
the  demand  for  the  continued  protection  of  a 
crude  agricultural  product.  Linen  goods  are 
correspondingly  reduced.  The  objections  to 
the  cotton-goods  reductions  are  urgently  made 
by  the  milling  interests,  particularly  those  of 
the  Southern  Stales.  In  former  times,  New 
England  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight  to  main- 
tain high  rates  on  the  manufactures  of  cotton. 
Now  that  the  Southern  Democrats  are  in  con- 
trol of  Congress,  New  England  relies  upon 
the  Southern  manufacturers  to  urge  their 
common  cause  at  Washington. 

Fnt  Farm  Th^^e  are  bold  and  uncompro- 
PnaiBtt  and  mising  cuts  in  Schedule  G  (agri- 
"""""  cultural  products).  Animals,  ce- 
reals, vegetables,  butter  and  cheese,  and 
fruits  may  all  be  imported  under  the  new 
tariff   at  greatly  reduced   rates.     Potatoes, 
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it  llkdy  that  the  New  England  shoe  factories 
will  suffer  appreciably  from  foreign  competi- 
tion. Yet  there  are, — as  respects  these  arli- 
des  and  various  others,— some  real  advan- 
tages in  granting  unrestricted  free  trade  un- 
less it  can  be  shown  that  a  protective  tariff 
has  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  desirable  industry.  We  have 
reached  a  point  when  the  tariff  ought  to  be 
greatly  simplified,  so  that  Its  further  opera- 
tions may  be  plainly  seen  and  well  under- 
stood by  everybody  concerned. 

The  Underwood  bill  must,  of 
•  course,  undergo  various  modifica- 
*"°*  tions  before  it  becomes  a.  law, 
and  we  shall  not  now  attempt  even  in  the 
most  summary  way  to  recapitulate  all  its 
important  items.  A  few  things,  however, 
may  be  mentioned.  Thus  in  the  metal 
schedule,  iron  ore  becomes  free,  and  all  duty 
is  removed  from  steel  rails.  Most  articles  of 
iron  and  steel  manufacture  are  considerably"  Franthe  JmmoJ  (Minm»poiiB) 

reduced,  but  articles  of  gold  and  silver  are  cent,  to  15  per  cent.  Wood  pulp  of  aU  kinds, 
dutiable  at  50  per  cent.,  on  the  theory  that  for  making  paper,  becomes  free.  Different 
th^  are  luxuries.  In  general,  the  new  tariff  kindsof  paper,  also,  are  dutiable  at  low  rates, 
undertakes  to  keep  the  duty  as  high  as  is 

practicable  upon  arUcles  that  are  unques-  It  isimportant  to  note  the  changed 

tmnably  luxurious.  Thus  chmaware  is  duti-  ^•"1'J"^'  tone  of  discussion  since  the  new 
abloat  ss  per  cent.,  glassware  at  45.  automo-  tariff  bill  was  made  pubUc  with 

biles  at  45.  silks,  laces,  and  articles  of  jewelry  the  opening  of  the  session  on  April  7.  Thus 
at  from  50  to  60  per  cent.,  and  so  on.  Paint-  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  has  always 
ings  and  sculpture  remam  at  the  existmg  rate  ^presented  the  high  protectionist  doctrine 
of  ispercent.  Books  are  reduced  from  25  per  ^^th  ability  and  consistency,  praises  the  bill 
as  expressing  fairly  and  justly  the  tariff  atti- 
tude that  the  Democratic  party  had  assumed 
during  the  campaign.  Furthermore,  the 
Tribune  does  not  predict  calamity,  but  seems 
to  admit  that  the  business  of  the  country  can 
adjust  itself  without  fatal  shock  to  a  tariff 
measure  that  from  beginning  to  end  repre- 
sents a  tremendous  pruning  down  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  rates.  It  was  of  course 
known  that  the  sugar  interests,  the  wool 
interests,  those  of  cotton,  and  the  spokesmen 
for  the  citrus  fruit  production  of  Florida  and 
California  would  enter  protests.  But  the 
country  has  not  seemed  much  impressed  by 
any  of  these  pleas  for  special  consideration. 
The  so-called  "interests"  have  written  the 
tariffs  for  fifty  years.  The  people  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  try  a  tariff  constructed  in  a 
different  way.  The  Republicans  and  the 
protected  interests  had  their  easy  opportu- 
nity four  years  ago.  Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Aid- 
rich  and  Mr.  Taft  yielded  much  too  easily  to 
l"T-2STJtKSsT'^^TO0  BY  PRESIDENT  WILSON  ^^^  p'ausible  argumcnts  of  scores  of  indus- 
ON  THB  SUBJECT  or  THE  TABipp  tncs  that  were  not  willing  to  yield  even  to  the 

Fran  u»  £hii  (New  York)  Suggestion  of  moderate  changes.     A  straight 
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forward  observance  of  the  pledges  of  the  Re- 
publican party  four  years  ago  would  have 
settled  the  tariff  question  for  at  least  eight 
years.  The  Republicans  had  their  chance,  and 
threw  it  away  with  reckless  fatuity  and  folly. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  country  would  call 
the  Democrats  to  power,  with  a  mandate  to  re- 
vise the  tarifl  sharply  and  unsparingly.  It  was 
not  merely  Democratic  sentiment  that  was 
aroused  to  rebuke  the  tariff  work  of  190Q,  and 
the  later  vetoes.  Republican  sentiment  was 
Just  as  strongly  aroused  as  that  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Thus  the  Underwood  tariff,  though 
offered  responsibly  by  the  Democratic  party, 
is  not  a  partisan  affair.  It  represents  the 
country's  demand  for  a  new  deal  altogether. 
Its  chief  fault  is  in  its  failure  to  impose  suf- 
ficient duties  of  the  revenue-yielding  sort. 

Attitun*  at   ^'   *'^   stated,   soon   after   the 

Pntituiat    Underwood  bill   became  public,  _ 

would  develop  jn  the  Senate.  The  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House  is  overwhelming,  with  those  Senators,  he  could  have  secuttd  a 
and  is  in  sympathy  with  President  Wilson's  teal  tariff  revision,  and  could  have  been  re- 
desires.  The  progress  of  the  tariff  bill  nominated  by  a  united  Republican  party. 
through  several  days  of  cross-examination  m  Severalof  theseprogressiveSeDatorsareexpert 
the  House  caucus  showed  that  Mr.  Under-  students  of  the  tariff  schedules.  Their  former 
wood's  Democratic  coUeagues  would  support  proposals  do  not  go  quite  so  far  as  the  Under- 
the  work  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  wood  bill.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  be 
In  the  Senate,  however,  the  Democratic  able  to  induce  the  Senate  to  modify  the  meaj^ 
majority  is  sraaU,  and  several  Democratic  ure  at  some  points.  Nevertheless,  they  should 
Senators  have  greatly  wished  to  safe-guard  remember  that  the  situation  has  changed  in 
sugar  or  some  other  interest.  The  most  ac-  four  years;  and  that  the  country  is  now  pie- 
tive  Senator  in  formulating  a  definite  opposi-  pared  to  accept  a  more  radical  movement 
tion  to  the  bill  was  Mr.  LaFollette  of  Wiscon-  toward  free  trade  than  it  desired  in  1909. 
sin.    The  changed  situation  that  has  brought 

us  to  the  threshold  of  tariff  reform,  has  been  Even  a  good  many  business  men 

greatly  due  to  the  group  of  Republican  pro-  ftmu/J't.f  having  their  money  invested  in 
gressive  Senators.  Their  fight  for  tariff  re-  "»"""'""  protected  industries  have  caught 
duction  in  the  Senate  four  years  ago  was  the  the  new  spirit,  and  would  like  to  see  what 
turning  point  for  everything  that  has  hap-  they  can  do  on  the  higher  plane  of  world  com- 
l>ened  since.  If  Mr.  Taft  had  stood  firmly  petition.  For  several  years,  the  protected 
j,>  industries  have  seen  the  handwriting  on  the 

\       i-lv  wall,  have  been  putting  their  houses  in  order, 

and  have  been  preparing  for  what  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  call  "the  worst"  but 
which  may  prove  to  be  the  best.  That  sensi- 
tive inde.x,  the  Stock  Exchange,  showed  no 
ominous  disturbance  when  the  Underwood 
bill  was  made  public.  Shares  of  stock  in  the 
industries  that  have  enjoyed  the  protection 
of  high  duties  are  still  worth  something  in  the 
market;  and  nobody  has  taken  seriously  the 
statements  that  the  Underwood  bill,  if  passed 
as  introduced,  would  shut  up  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  South,  the  shoe  factories  of  New  Eng- 
AN  OUTGROWN  STYLE  land,  the  carpet  mills  of  FhilBdelphia  and 

From  the  £twiiti>(  Sun  (BaHimort)  Yonkers,  and  the  great  establishments  in 
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which  woolen  cloths  are  woven.  In  so  far 
IS  the  piogressive  Senators  are  concerned, 
we  shall  at  least  have  some  intelligent  and 
i-aJuable  debating  upon  the  Underwood  bill. 
Messrs.  LaFollette,  Cummins,  Bristow,  and 
others,  have  heretofore  done  such  good  tariff 
work  that  their  views  wiU  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive unusual  consideration. 

^^  It  was  the  position  of  Senator 
immt  Tai  Cummins,  four  years  ago,  when 
**"  ""'"'  he  presented  an  income-tax  bill  as 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  Payne-Aldrich 
bill,  that  brought  about  the  most  striking 
single  feature  of  the  measure  now  pending. 
Mr.  Cumnuns'  income  tax  was  accepted,  with 
certain  modifications,  by  Democratic  Sena- 
tors under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Bailey.  The  situa- 
tion that .  resulted  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  income-tax  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, which  has  now  gone  into  effect, 
and  also  to  the  i  per  cent.  ta.\  on  the  profits 
of  corporations,  which,  of  course,  was  as 
tnily  an  income  tax  as  any  that  was  ever 
Inied  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Public 
opinion  was  prepared  at  thai  time  to  ex- 
pect that  a  general  income  tax  would  grow 
uut  of  the  two  steps  which  were  precipi- 
tated by  Senator  Cummins'  bold  action  at 
a  strategic  moment  in  the  special  session 
0(1909. 


r~----  -a  asEEp  upon 

W  ALl  INCOI^IES   moM 
tWOOOM  TO  ♦BOOOO.OO 

ON  AtL  incoMcs  r»oM 

RQOOQOO  TO  (IOOlOOOOO 

U.L  1MCOMC3  OVER 
♦100.000.00 

^¥0 


HON.  COKDKLL  HULL.  Of  TF-NNESSEE 

ji^^  The  author  of  the  pending  in- 
-ffrnrfMfiM- come-tax  measure,  so  far  as  its 
"""  ""elaborate  detail  and  phraseology 
are  concerned,  is  Mr.  Cordctl  Hull,  of  Ten- 
nessee, who  is  now  entering  upon  his  fourth 
term  in  Congress  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  bill 
levies  a  direct  tax  upon  all  incomes  in  excess 
of  S4000.  The  rate  is  i  per  cent,  up  to  $20,- 
000,  2  per  cent,  on  amounts  from  $20,000 
to  $50,000,  3  per  cent,  on  sums  from  $50,000 
to  $100,000,  and  4  per  cent,  on  all  sums  above 
$100,000.  This  means  that  a  man  with  an 
income  of  $200,000  will  pay  4  per  cent.,  or 
$4000,  upon  the  sum  of  $100,000;  3  per  cent. 
upon  $50,000;  2  per  cent,  upon  $30,000,  and 
I  per  cent,  upon  $16,000, — in  all  a  tax  tf 
$6,200.  There  is,  of  course,  no  precise  logic 
in  rates  like  these.  They  are  arbitrary, 
though  not  unreasonable.  It  has  always 
been  the  prevalent  view  in  the  United  States 
that  taxation  should  be  at  one  uniform  rate. 
Thus  the  farmer  whose  property  is  fairly 
assessed  at  $40,000,  expects  to  pay  just  twice 
as  much  tax  as  his  neighbor  whose  property 
is  assessed  at  $20,000;  although  he  might 
be  able  to  pay  four  or  eight  times  as  much. 
When  one  declares  that  the  man  who  earns 
a  larger  income  shall  pay  not  only  corre- 
spondingly higher  taxes  than  another,  but 
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shall  pay  them  at  a  higher  rate  arbitrarily   standpoints.     Senator  Jones  of  Wasbinfcton 

fixed,  one  enters  a  field  where  there  is  neither  has  introduced  a  graduated  inheritance-iaA 

rule  nor  logic  to  determine  how  the  rate  shall   bill  in  the  present  session  which  shon's  how 

be  arranged-  far  some  men  are  ready  to  go.     He  begins 

with  a  I  per  cent,  tax  on  estates  below  $50,- 

^  ^      In  Europe,  where  graduated  in-  000,   and   increases   the   rate   progressively 

Amtrieaa      coTat  taxcs  have  become  more  until  the  state  would  absorb  50  per  cent.,  or 

contratu      jjj.  j^g  familiar,  the  pressing  need  one-half,  of  estates  in  excess  of  $15,000,000. 

of  maintaining  military  establishments  has 

been  regarded  as  justifying  progressive  rates  ,^^        The  British  income  tax,  until  the 

in  direct  taxation.  Most  European  countries  Enaiiik  last  three  or  four  years,  has  not 
have  comparatively  fixed  classes  of  people;  '""""  ''■"  been  graduated, — except  to  a 
and  the  wealthy  and  aristocratic  elements  slight  extent  by  means  of  differences  in  the 
enjoy  privileges  and  favors  that  belong  to  amounts  of  exemption  or  abatement.  Be- 
their  status.  A  graduated  income  tajc,  there-  ginning  about  five  years  ago,  a  distinctioo 
fore,  suits  European  conditions  much  better  was  made  between  "earned  "and  "unearned" 
than  it  does  those  of  the  United  States.  This  incomes,  below  a  certain  moderate  line.  In 
has  been  a  country  of  free  opportunity,  of  the  English  finance  bill  of  1909,  this  distinc- 
equal  citizenship,  and  of  universal  diffusion  tion  between  earned  and  unearned  incomes 
of  the  benefits  and  services  of  government,  was  made  a  little  more  emphatic,  and  the 
It  is  quite  as  prof>er  that  every  citizen  who  is  principle  of  graduation  was  introduced  at  the 
not  a  be^ar  should  pay  something  for  the  line  of  £5000  ($25,000), — all  incomes  above 
maintenance  of  his  government,  as  that  he  that  line  paying  a  surtax  of  sixpence  in  the 
should  pay  for  his  own  food,  clothing,  and  pound,  this  being  nearly  one-half  more  than 
shelter.  If  we  are  to  have  an  income  tax,  the  tax  on  incomes  below  that  amount.  Thus 
the  I4000  exemption  line  is  too  high  to  be  if  we  were  to  adopt  a  graduated  income  tai 
democratic.  And  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  on  the  English  plan,  we  might  charge  a  rate 
there  ought  now  to  be  any  attempt  whatso-  of  2  per  cent,  on  incomes  below  %3$,qoo, 
ever  at  a  graduation  of  the  tax  rate.  making  some  distinction  between  the  earned 

and  the  unearned,  and  then  charge  a  straight 
fffwwii  /»!■     ^  simple,  straight   i   per  cent.   3  per  cent,  rate  on  all  incomes,  no  matter 
B  "Stnutnf    income  tatc,  with  an  exemption  how  large,  above  $25,000.     France  has  no 
^^  line  fixed  at  tiooo,  would  be  far  income  tax,  but  manages  to  raise  a  larp 

more  in  accordance  with  the  American  spirit  national  revenue  in  a  very  equitable  fashion. 
and  with  American  common  sense  than  this  The  income  tax  has  often  been  prtqwstd 
proposed  discrimination  against  larger  in-  in  France,  but  is  not  favored, 
comes.  At  least  the  additional  tax  on  the 
large  incomes  should  be  reserved  for  times 
of  emergency,  when  it  would  be  levied  with 
the  clear  motive  of  obtaining  necessary  rev- 
enue. It  is  not  that  the  arrangement  now- 
proposed  is  likely  to  be  burdensome  to  any 
individual,  but  that  it  is  arbitrary  and  un- 
democratic. Nor  has  any  reason  been  shown 
why  the  principle  of  graduation  should  cease 
to  work  above  the  line  of  $100,000.  If  a 
hundred  intelligent  men  were  thinking  inde- 
pendently, it  is  not  likely  that  any  two  of 
them  would  hit  upon  exactly  the  same  rates 
for  a  graduated  income  tax.  A  better  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  the  principle  of  graduation 
is  when  estates  are  in  process  of  transmission 
from  one  generation  to  the  next.  A  majority 
of  economists  and  most  careful  thinkers  on 
taxation  are  of  opinion  that  graduated  in- 
heritance taxes,  under  which  rather  large 
percentages  of  great  fortunes  should  revert  , 
to  the  state,  are  both  sound  as  public  policy 


and    reasonably    convenient    from    private  From  um  rr»«M  (Ctdawi) 
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HtBwMUmt  Pnissia,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
ef  strmang  a  Very  elaborate  income  tax  that 
nm^AuMtria  jg  ^  carefully  and  minutely 
progressive  as  a  long  flight  of  stairs.  The  tax 
is  levied  on  incomes  as  small  as  $25^1  ^"d  It 
is  progressively  arranged  up  to  $25,000, 
beyond  which  there  is  a  regular  rate  of  5  per 
cent.  In  Austria  the  exemption  line  is  $250. 
The  rate  reaches  i  per  cent,  at  the  twelfth 
stage  ($500);  2  per  cent,  at  the  twenty- 
seventh  stage  ($1500);  3  per  cent,  at  the 
forty-third  stage  ($5000) ;  4  per  cent,  at  the 
point  of  $20,000,  and  so  on  up  to  approxi- 
mately $50,000,  where  the  rate  is  advanced 
to  almost  5  per  cent.  Beyond  that,  the  rate 
does  not  progress,  but  remains  uniform  at 
5  per  cent.  In  Bavaria  the  rate  begins  very 
low  on  workingmen's  incomes,  and  is  pro- 
gressive up  to  3  per  cent,  on  all  incomes  above 
$7500.  This  applies  to  earned  incomes.  On 
unearned  income  the  rate  is  4  per  cent,  on 
incomes  above  $25,000,  and  3K  per  cent, 
below  that  figure.  Thus  the  Bavarian  system 
very  sharply  distinguishes  between  incomes 
that  are  the  result  of  one's  own  efforts,  and 
those  that  are  derived  from  inheritances  or 
&(ed  investments. 

fnoufr  "^^^  Italian  system  is  a  very 
fertigii  different  one.  It  classifies  in- 
OMiitrfu  com^_^  jjot  according  to  their 
size  but  according  "to  the  sources  from  which 
they  are  derived.  Those  resulting  from  in- 
dustry and  labor  are  taxed  at  a  much  lower 
rate  than  those  from  certain  kinds  of  secure 
and  permanent  investments.  In  Denmark, 
there  is  an  income  tax  that  begins  at  the  rate 
of  1.3  per  cent.,  progressing  by  tenths  until 
it  becomes  2  per  cent,  on  incomes  of  about 
$5000.  There  is  moderate  increase  of  rate 
to  the  line  of  about  $25,000,  above  which 
the  rate  is  uniform.  Small  incomes  in  Nor- 
way pay  2  per  cent.  Those  above  $1000  pay 
3  per  cent.,  the  next  class  pays  4  per  cent., 
and  all  those  above  the  Une  of  about  $2500 
pay  a  uniform  tax  of  5  per  cent.  Abate- 
menU  are  carefully  made  in  accordance  with 
the  number  of  people  the  taxpayer  has  to 
support  In  New  Zealand  and  Australia  the 
income  taxes  of  the  different  states  are  pro- 
gressive as  respects  the  smaller  amounts,  but 
assume  a  uniform  rate  above  a  line  which 
may  be  said  to  average  about  $5000. 

fiirmtr      ^Y  ^^^  "'  Comparison  and  re- 

^••rrMiw     minder,  it  may  be  stated  that 

"       the  war-time  income  tax  of  1862 

fixed  a  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  incomes  below 

JiOjOoo,  and  of  5  per  cent,  on  those  greater 


than  that  sum.  The  last  United  States  in- 
come-tax law,  passed  as  a  part  of  the  Wilson 
bill  in  the  summer  of  1894,  fixed  a  uniform 
2  per  cent,  rate  on  all  incomes  in  excess  of 
$4000.  This  is  the  measure  that  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  on  May  20,  1895, 
by  a  vote  of  5  to  4  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  tax  on  the  income  of  corporations,  made 
a  part  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  four  years 
ago,  is  at  a  uniform  rate  of  i  per  cent.  It  is 
provided  in  the  new  income-tax  bill  that 
corporations  shall  prepay  the  tax  for  the 
stockholders.  As  respects  matters  of  this 
kind,  the  detail.';  of  the  bill  are  intricate. 
These,  however,  have  to  do  only  with  meth- 
ods of  declaration  and  collection.  There  are 
no  exceptions  or  modifications  of  the  general 
principle  that  everybody  whose  income  is 
more  than  $4000  must  pay  a  direct  tax  to  the 
internal  revenue  commissioner  upon  the 
excess,  at  rates  of  i,  2,  3,  and  4  per  cent., 
according  to  the  sums  to  be  taxed. 
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TWO  TCfftNADO  SCENES  IN  OMAHA,  NEBRASKA.  IN  EACH  OF  WHICH  NUMEROUS  UVES  WERE  LOST 


ThtOnat  ^^^  Hioiith  of  March,  1913,  will 
stormtv/  be  memorable  in  our  annals  for 
Hanh  ^^^  most  widespread  and  de- 
structive stonns  that  have  been  known 
since  the  settlement  of  America.  A  very 
mild  winter  had  come  to  its  end  with 
weather  conditions  tending  towards  the  cy- 
clonic movement  of  unprecedented  masses  of 
moisture-laden  air  from  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  across  the  Southwestern 
States  and  the  Mississippi  Valley.  This 
movement  was  marked  by  exceedingly  de- 
structive tornadoes  in  the  Southwest,  on 
about  March  ai  and  22.  On  the  23rd  of 
March  one  of  the^e  irresistible  local  eddies  of 
the  larger  storm  movement  involved  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  great  city  of  Omaha, 
producing  terrible  havoc.  This  Omaha  tor- 
nado was  the  most  destructive  of  a  consider- 
able number  which  were  developed  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days.  As  the  vast 
area  of  atmospheric  disturbance  moved  far- 
ther eastward  it  manifested  itself  in  excessive 
rainfall.  Never  have  the  States  of  the  eastern 
Mississippi  Valley  been  visited  with  so  contin- 
uousand  so  terrible  a  downpour.  The  States  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana  were  central  in  this  precipi- 
tation, although  the  flood  conditions  extend- 
ed also  across  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

During  the  four  days  comprising 
""salt/"'"  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 

Wednesday,  from  March  23  to 
March  26,  the  precipitation  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  according  to  Weather  Bureau 
reports,  varied  from  three  inches  to  twelve 
inches,  and  averaged  over  six  inches. 
Thus  there  fell  in  four  consecutive  days  as 
much  rain  as  would  have  been  spread  nor- 
mally through  the  entire  months  of  March 
and  April.  The  ground  was  quickly  sat- 
urated, and  the  enormous  masses  of  water 


filled  the  river  valleys  far  above  and  beyond 
the  high-water  marks  of  former  years.  We 
have  been  at  pains  to  secure  from  a  compe- 
tent authority  as  good  a  scientific  and  de- 
scriptive summary  of  what  these  great 
floods  meant  as  it  was  possible  to  prepare 
within  so  short  a  time  after  their  occurrcDCe. 
This  article,  entitled  "The  Story  of  the  Great 
Floods,"  will  be  found  in  this  number  of  the 
Review,  beginning  on  page  565.  The  writer 
of  that  article  also  shows  the  relationship  of 
the  Omaha  disaster  and  the  other  tornadoes 
to  the  great  storm  that  flooded  Indiana  and 
Ohio  and  northern  New  York. 

Damn  M     ^^  ^^  TepoFts  appeared  in  the 
oniwmf      Eastern  newspapers,  the  greatest 
'  "  *"     danger    center    was  at    Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  for  a  day  or  two  it  was  feared  that 
the  loss  of  life  at  Dayton,  Hamilton,  and 
Middletown,   in   the  Miami  Valley,   might 
have  reached  thousands.     Fortunately  these 
early  reports  were  not  verified,  although  there 
was  lamentable  loss  of  life,  reaching  into  the 
hundreds,  with  the  unavoidable  sequel  of  a 
much  greater  number  destined  to  lose  their 
lives  later  on,  from  illness  due  to  exposure 
and  the  maladies  that  follow  in  the  train  of 
these  disasters.     Columbus,  Zanesville,  In- 
dianapolis and  many  other  cities  were  seri- 
ously damaged.     Although  fewer  lives  were 
lost  than  was  feared,  it  will 
in  the  end  that  the  loss  ol 
even  greater  than  had  been 
The  railroads  will  have  a  ' 
the  replacing  of  hundreds  0 
them  very  costly  ones,  and 
tion  of  literally  hundreds  o 
out  tracks.     Many  thousa 
tories,  stores,  and   private  dwellings  in  the 
flooded  towns  were  either  totally  destroyed 
or  greatly  damaged. 
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The  damage  to  farms  in  the 
Butttm-  flooded  lands  of  the  rich  river 
^"*  bottoms  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
vrill  also  amount  to  a  very  large  item  in  the 
ag^egate.  The  ordinary  overflow  of  bot- 
tom-lands in  times  of  spring  freshets  leaves 
a  fertilizing  sediment  and  does  no  harm,  but 
this  year's  flood  was  of  a  totally  different  na- 
ture. It  deposited  in  some  places  layers  of 
gravel  and  boulders  several  feet  deep  upon 
fertile  fields,  cut  new  channels  with  vast 
gullies  across  rich  farm  lands,  and  wrought 
ha\'oc  for  some  of  which  there  seems  to  be  no 
remedy  whatsoever.  So  widespread  and  so 
terrible  were  the  disastrous  results  of  this 
scries  of  storms  in  the  last  ten  days  of  March 
i.aA  the  opening  days  of  April  that  it  would 
take  many  pages  even  to  present  them  in 
outline.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  floods 
that  were  so  alarming  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Muskingum,  Scioto,  Miami,  White  River,  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  caused  very  high 
water  in  the  lower  stretches  of  that  river; 
and  there  was  danger  at  many  points,  cul- 
minating at  Cairo,  where  the  Ohio  joins  the 
Mississippi.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it 
was  just  a  year  ago  that  the  lower  Mississippi 
experienced  floods  of  so  disastrous  a  char- 
acter, due  not  so  much  to  the  Ohio  Valley, 
however,  as  to  the  Missouri  and  other  great 
afHuents  of  the  Father  of  Waters. 

ji^  It  was  proposed  at  that  time  that 
fntiim  the  governmental  forces  now 
•imwiivn  Qp^rj^tifij,  aj  Panama,  but  soon 
lo  be  relieved  by  completion  of  the  canal, 
should  be  transferred  under  the  continued 
liirection  of  Colonel  Goethals  and  his  associa- 
aies  of  the  army  engineers'  corps,  to  work 
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Upon  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  improving 
Mississippi  navigation  and  protecting  the 
lower  valley  from  floods.  But  the  events  of 
this  year  show  the  need  of  viewing  the  prob- 
lem in  its  larger  unity.  The  map  presented 
on  page  529  shows  iri  the  shaded  portion, 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
up  to  southern  Illinois,  the  rich  alluvial 
land  of  the  delta  formation  that  is  liable  to 
overflow  at  any  time  when  the  river  is  at 
flood  in  the  springtime  and  the  levees  break. 
This  shaded  area  includes  20,000,000  acres 
of  rich  land,  the  protection  of  which  is  now 
the  especial  object  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Levee  Association,  of  which  Mr.  A.  S.  Cald- 
well of  Memphis  is  chairman,  and  Mr.  John 
A.  Fox  is  secretary  and  active  manager. 
These  gentlemen  represent  a  movement  of 
great  character,  energy,  and  intelligence. 
They  wish  to  arouse  Congress  and  the  whole 
nation  to  the  need  of  protecting  their  rich 
bottom-lands  from  devastation  by  floods. 
Undoubtedly  they  will  be  rejoiced  at  the 
prospect  that  the  subject  of  flood  protection 
may  now  be  dealt  with  as  one  that  vitally 
concerns  not  merely  the  people  of  the  lower 
valley,  but  those  of  the  entire  Mississippi 
drainage  basin,  including  thirty-one  States, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  and  more  than  half  of 
the  productive  farm  area  of  the  United  States. 
They  will  be  prepared  to  act  in  harmony 
with  the  people  of  the  entire  Mississippi 
Valley. 
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HaidiKa  Bask  ^^^  beginnings  that  have  been 
Fioettat     made  in   Minnesota  show   that 

Htad-WattrM  jigad-water  dams  can  help  in  no 
small  degree.  This  system  of  dams  and 
storage  basins  has  been  constructed  to  the 
extent  of  afwut  lo  or  15  per  cent,  of  the  proj- 
ect as  originally  laid  out.  Yet  even  the 
existing  dams  impound  enough  water  to 
lessen  perceptibly  the  spring  floods  in  the 
upper  river  and  to  add  valuably  to  the  supply 
for  water  power  and  navigation  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  The  Minnesota  dam  system  should 
be  pressed  to  completion.  There  would  re- 
sult— in  greatly  heightened  measure— these 
two  benefits:  the  lessening  of  floods  in  spring, 
and  the  increase  of  volume  in  summer.  The 
problem  of  impounding  water  in  the  upper 
Missouri  Valley  will  be  more  difficult  on  ac- 
count of  altitudes  and  topography.  But 
doubtless  a  good  deal  can  be  done  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Missouri  and  its  larger  tributa- 
ries. The  problem  of  the  Ohio  Valley  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  study,  and  large  sums  are  in 
process  of  expenditure  to  improve  navigation. 
But  probably  a  good  deal  more  can  be  done  to 
retard  the  discharge  of  water  from  the  Alle- 
Rhany,  Monongahela,  and  some  other  of  the 


streams  which  form  and  feed  the  Ohio.  Unfor- 
tunately it  does  not  seem  possible  to  do  verj- 
much  for  the  level  valleys  of  streams  like  the 
Miami,  Sdoto,  White  River,  and  others  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  Topographical  conditions 
would  militate  against  large  storage  reser- 
voirs. There  might,  however,  be  certain 
rectifications  of  main  channels  that  would 
greatly  lessen  the  danger  of  floods  at  such 
points  as  Columbus,  Zanesville,  Dayton, 
Hamilton,  and  Indianapolis. 

comnMAm-  ^'  '*  manifest  that  most  of  the 
Hilt  Plan!  measures  which  c6uld  ser%c  to 
"*'  protect  the  people  of  the  mort 
northern  tributary  valleys  would  in  equil 
measure  serve  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
lower  Mississippi.  There  are  no  means  by 
which  we  can  change  climatic  conditions, 
or  alter  the  general  fact  that  there  is  alwaj's 
a  tremendous  melting  of  accumulated  snow 
and  a  heavy  average  rainfall  in  the  uf^ 
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:e  bcsiness  Disnirr 


Mississippi  Valley  during  the  months  o( 
February,  March,  and  April.  Vast  areas  of 
dense  forests  would,  of  course,  help  to  k«p 
spring  floods  from  moving  in  such  swift, 
torrential  masses.  Great  artificial  ba-^in* 
and  reservoirs  might  hold  back  a  portion  oi 
tbe  water  for  safe  discharge  in  the  dry  month,'. 
Xothing  can  be  done  that  will  ob\Tate  the 
necessity,  however,  for  a  thorough  treatment 
of  the  Klississippi  River  itself,  particularly 
from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis.  Senator 
Xewlands,  of  Nevada,  who  has  earned  llif 
right  to  be  considered  as  one  of  our  mwi 
broad-minded  statesmen,  tried  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  to  secure  legislation 
authorizing  a  national  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  whole  subject  of  water  control, 
drainage,  protection  against  floods,  and  the 
like.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  some 
decisive  steps  will  not  be  taken  by  Congress 
in  the  present  extra  session. 
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fiituri         ^^  **  ^^^  *"y  ^'■'^    "*   ^^  ^^' 

0/1**  tional  destiny,  we  must  believe 
Bnmt  vaiim  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^g  century  of  life  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  is  but  tbe  beginning  of  a 
long  period  that  fies  before  us.  The  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  during  the  past  half-century, 
has  been  the  most  productive  and  prosperous 
portion  of  the  entire  globe.  Its  resources 
must  be  protected  and  conserved  by  every 
kind  of  intelligent  method  that  science  and 
statesmanship  can  devise.  When  one  con- 
siders the  huge  engineering  projects  of  recent 
years  for  the  protection  and  improvement 
of  agriculture  in  the  narrow  and  relatively 
unimportant  valley  of  the  Nile,  there  is  in- 
centive to  study  the  problems  of  conservation 
for  the  incomparably  greater  and  richer  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  face  of  such  needs, 
all  our  citizenship  should  be  ashamed  of  the 
low  public  morality  that  makes  possible  the 
monetary  waste  of  a  "pork  barrel"  omnibus- 
buildings  bill,  or  an  ordinary  log-rolled  river- 
and-harbor  bill.  One  could  be  more  patient 
with  the  new  Imposts  that  are  to  be  levied 
in  the  form  of  surtaxes  upon  large  incomes 
if  the  money  thus  provided  could  all  be  used  a  comparatively  few  years,  solve  the  Missis 
for  some  valuable  national  work  like  Mis-  sippi  problem  and  be  worth  in  the  long  run 
sissippi  improvement  and  flood  protection,  thousandsof  millionsof doUarstothecountry. 
A  moderate  tax  on  beer,  like  the  one  we  abol-  Wars  are  an  abomination ;  and  the  apostles 
ished  soon  after  the  war  with  Spain,  plus  a  of  peace  are  justified  in  all  their  arguments 
very  small  tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  would  suffice  against  militarism.  But  another  argument, 
to  proride  a  fund  that  would,  in  the  course  of  of  no  small  weight,  is  afforded  by  the  crying 
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need  of  using  a  part  of  the  money  that  now  quality  of  farm  production.   The  second  kind 
goes  to  the  maintenance  of  armies  and  navies  of  statesmanship  applied  to  agriculture  isilut 
for  great  public  works  that  bear  immediately  whic" 
upon  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  so  many  deav 
millions  of  our  people.  of  li' 
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of  farmers'  cooperative  societies  in  Wisconsin, 

owning  creameries  and  cheese  factories  or 

acting  together  for  the  purchase  of  supplies 

,  or  the  sale  of  products.    The  Board  of  Public 

■    Affairs  was  directed  by  the  legislature  last 

r  year  to  make  a  study  of  farmers'  cooperation 

at  home  and  abroad,  and  this  work  has  been 

carried  out  with  remarkable  thoroughness. 

Siau  BW'.  ki   ^'^'^  ^  ^^^^  ^'"^  ^^^  so-called  na-  Our  article  on  farmers'  coSperation  in  Wisi- 

"a'dThi  '  tional  policy  of  the  United  States  consin  in  the  Review  for  last  month  showed 

farmtr      ^^^  j^^^^^  expressed  in  the  term  how  much  has  already  been  done  by  the 

"diversified  industries."    Our  original  and  farmers    with    sympathetic    encouragement 

principal  industry  was  farming.     The  pro-  fromofficials.butwithout  expressStateaction. 

tectionists  held  that  we  must  be  a  manu-  It  is  now  proposed  to  create  a  new  board, 

facturing  nation,  and  in  order  to  bring  this  called  the  Market  Commission,  which  shall 

condition  into  effect  we  were  «-illing  to  erect   deal  with  the  relations  of  producer  and  cm- 

a  barrier  of  almost  prohibitive  duties  against   sumcr  and  promote  cooperation. 

foreign    goods.     Statesmanship    now    turns 

again  from  the  manufacturer  to  the  farmer,  ^^^  />roDo.«rf  ^*"*-  ^•"^"'^^  ^-  McGovem,  the 
but  it  uses  new  methods.  It  does  not  pro-  "Mantt  efficient  and  statesmanlike  Gover- 
IKise  to  help  the  farmer  by  protective  tariffs,  "'""•""••""  nor  of  Wisconsin,  has  transmitted 
but  by  promoting  the  success  of  his  business  to  the  legislature  a  veiy  remarkable  bill, 
in  two  ways.  The  first  way  is  that  used  accompanied  by  a  lucid  message  of  ex- 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  planation  and  advocacy.  The  bill  gives  corn- 
experiment  stations,  and  the  agricultural  col-  prehensive  functions  to  the  proposed  MarW 
leges.  This  form  of  statesmanship  aims  to  Commission.  It  is  to  encourage  cooperative 
propagate  scientific  agriculture.  It  incul-  union  and  effort  among  farmers  throughout 
cates  right  uses  of  the  soil,  and  endeavors  the  entire  State,  and  is  to  giv«  them  all  nec«- 
to  improve  in  every  way  the  quantity  and  sary  ad\'ice  in  organizing  under  wise  plans. 
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The  commission  is  also  to  supervise  and  en- 
courage markets  in  all  the  towns  and  cities 
of  the  State,  withm  view  to  making  it  easy 
for  consumers  and  producers  to  come  to- 
gether. The  bill  provides  for  a  wholly  new 
kind  of  enforcement  of  anti-trust  laws.  In 
the  first  place,  it  defines  a  number  of  specific 
things,  under  fourteen  heads,  which  will  be 
deemed  illegal  practices.  In  the  second  place, 
it  furnishes  an  agency  through  which  anyone 
injured  by  trusts  or  unfair  business  practices 
may  seek  an  immediate  remedy.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  bill  as  a  whole  is  to  use  the  govern- 
ment of  Wisconsin  in  a  simple,  direct  way  as 
a  means  for  the  promotion  of  the  best  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 
Since  the  measure  has  been  worked  out  with 
great  care  by  competent  students  and  au- 
thorities, it  would  seem  likely  that  the  legis- 
lature would  adopt  it  and  thereby  see  what 
can  be  done  for  the  State  through  the  most 
definite  attempt  ever  made  in  this  country 
lodirect  and  promote  the  well-being  of  rural 


neighborhoods.  If  this  experiment  should 
succeed  in  Wisconsin,  something  like  it  would 
probably  follow  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and 
Michigan. 

V(u  iiiimii  ^^  '-'"^  March  number  we  made 
smaiort.—tin  some  review  of  the  progressive 
'^'""'""""*  ferment  that  seemed  likely  to 
produce  important  results  through  the  action 
of  legislatures  then  in  session  in  about  forty 
States.  Great  catastrophes  like  floods  and 
tornadoes  must  naturally  divert  attention 
from  legislative  work.  It  will  be  feasible, 
however,  after  another  month  or  two,  to 
look  over  the  field  and  see  what  has  been 
accomplished.  At  Albany,  Governor  Sulzer 
and  the  legislature  have  been  at  odds,  atten- 
tion has  been  diverted  by  scandals  and  bribery 
charges,  and  prospects  of  really  valuable  and 
progressive  results  have  not  been  encourag- 
ing. In  spite  of  floods  which  almost  en- 
veloped the  Slate  capitals  at  Columbus  and 
Indianapolis,  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
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>\ill  J>e  able  to  give  a  fairly  good  account  of  lation  and  home  rule.    The  dty  of  Chicago  wfll 

the  legislative  season.     The  Illinois  legisla-  try  to  defeat  any  legislation  which  does  not  give  it 

f i.^-i  «.o*,  fr^^  «  irxwCr,  ♦J.v^x*  rx^z^y.^,ir>;^x^  ^ri^u  4.u«  »""  contfol  of  its  own  public  utihties,  yet  every- 

ture  was  for  a  long  time  preoccupied  with  the  ^od    knows  that  to  put  the  control  of  the  pubUc 

endeavor  to  break  a  deadlock  in  the  choice  utilities  of  Chicago  in  the  hands  of  the  Mavor  and 
of  two  United  States  Senators.  This  was  council  is  virtually  to  leave  conditions  as  tncv  are. 
at  last  accomplished  on  March  26    by  the  Thereisreason  to  think  that  the  opponents  of  pub- 

election   of  a   Democrat,   James  Hamilton  [L  wTorSffeXkrom^e'^t^^^^^^^ 

Lewis,  to  the  long  term  (succeeding  the  ven-  derstandings  concerning  public  utilities  matters, 

erable  Senator  Cullom)  and  the  Lieutenant-  Moreover,  they  are  anxious  to  stave  off  all  legisla- 

Governor,  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  to  the  short  ^»°"  ^^  ^^^  "**"«''  for  another  biennium  untU  they 

tprm    thiQ  varjinrvhavina  hf»Pn   raiKi^H   hv  "ave  gotten  control  of  certain  Utilities  and  puWic 

term,  this  vacancy  having  been  caused  by  resources  in  different  parts  of  the  Sute.    In  my 

the  expulsion  of  Senator  Lonmer.     In  the  judgment  there  will  be  no  public  utilities  legisU- 

Democratic  primary  elections,  Lewis  had  led  tion  of  importance  in  Illinois  at  this  session  of  the 

the  voting,  while  Sherman  had  been  similarly  legislature,  for  the  reasons  indicated. 

o,./«r«Aocfiii     ;«     ^u^     i?^T>i,KUVo««     rx^*»n»^^o  *  "crc  are  several  bills  on  public  utilities  now  in. 

successful    in     the     Republican     pnmanes.  Qne  is  virtually  a  copy  of  tfie  New  York  law.  an- 

Ine  deadlock  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  other  expresses  the  views  of  the  Chicago  contin- 

Progressives  held  the  balance  of  p)Ower.     It  gent.    The  report  of  the  Dailev  commission  will 

seemed  for  a  time  as  if  the  Progressives  might  probably  be  submitted  in  a  few  days,  and  undoubt- 

have  secured  a  seat  for  their  own  candidate,  ^^>'^KXrbl^"t"th^'bm'r^^^^^^ 

Funk,  by  acUng  in  accord  with  either  of  the  ferent  principles,  and  the  probable  plan  is  to  make 

other  parties.     The    Sherman   men  appar-  it  appear  to  the  public  that  agreements  cannot  be 

ently  grew  nervous  in  the  end,  and  thought  "^^f.^^^^n  the  principles  involved. 

it  better  to  take  the  short  term  than  to  run  p Jb' blf^rs^U^ ofl^K^^^^  thiS  u. 
the  nsk  of  having  their  candidate  excluded  rate  because  of  the  probable  increase  of  expendi- 
altogether.  This  long  contest  is  the  more  tures.  This  is  a  difficult  situation  for  a  Governor 
entitled  to  notice  because  it  is  the  last  of  its  ^l^o  made  his  campaign  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
kind  that  will  occur.  On  April  8,  the  legis-  f'^yagance  of  his  predecessor  and  is  causing  no 
,  ">,  vvyv4x.  Y  *  p.**  «,  i^v,  vftxo  jj^^j^  anxiety  in  State  administration  circles, 
lature  of  Connecticut  ratihed  the  amendment  in  a  few  quarters  there  is  a  strong  desire  to 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  break  into  the  Civil  Service  regime  and  place  a 
provides  for  the  direct  election  of  Senators,  large  number  of  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  ad- 
It  had  already  been  ratified  by  thirty-five  niinistration  party.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
o.  .  1  •  .  '^v  TkT  iT  ^^  J  heve  that  Governor  Dunne  will  stand  against  this, 
States,  beginmng  with  Massachusetts;  and  and  uphold  the  principles  of  Civil  Service. 
Connecticut  completed  the  necessary  three- 
fourths.  For  many  reasons  this  seventeenth  Michigan  ^  election  in  theJState  of  Michi- 
amendment  will  promote  the  cause  of  good  and  woman  gan  on  April  7  had  many  features 
government  in  both  nation  and  State.  Suffrage     ^£  j^^^j.^^  j^^^j^  jjj  ^^  matters 

under    consideration    and    in    the    results. 

A  View  of    Sometimes    one    gets   a    clearer  Amendments  to  the  constitution  were  adopted 

niinoia      notion  of  the  real  state  of  public  which  give    to  the  voteflT  the  practical  de- 

Probiem9    affairs  in  a  given  commonwealth  vices  known  as  the  initiative  and  referendum 

from  the  candid  pages  of  a  private  letter  and  the  recall.    The  dty  of  Detroit  obtained 

than  from  more  public  sources  of  information,  the  pxjwer  to  construct  and  own  street  rail- 

A  letter  from  a  close  observer  in  Illinois,  ways,  and  the  people  of  that  dty  are  deter- 

written  early  in  April  to  the  editor  of  this  mined  to  have  a  munidpal  system  at  the 

magazine,  contains  the  following  paragraphs  earliest  possible  moment.    A  woman  suffrage 

that  seem  to  throw  a  clear  and  trustworthy  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  defeated. 

light  upon  the  situation  at  Springfield:  Throughout  the  entire  State  a  bitter  contest 

was  going  on  under  the  coxmty  option  law, 

The  real  basis  of  the  political  struggle  in  Illinois,  between  forces  led  on  one  side  by  the  Anti- 

and  the  causes  of  the  numerous  factions,  are  to  be  c«i^^^  t  »»^.»  ««^  ^«  ♦U-*  ^f^k^*  vX,  ♦k^  i;/«iAr 

found  in  the  differences  of  view  on  the  regulation  Saloon  League  and  on  the  other  by  the  bquor 
of  public  utilities  and  the  liquor  question.    Those  mterests.    The    drys    won  m  some  counUes, 

two  things  underlie   everything  else.     A  certain    and  the  **wets''  in  others.     But  the  "wets' 
section  of  the  Republican  party  and  a  certain  sec-    everywhere      fought      the      woman-Suffrage 

legislation  looking  to  the  regulation  of   public  mformation  convmce  US  that  woman  sutfrage 
utilities.     Another  section  of  the  Republicans,  the   would  have  won  in  Michigan  but  for  the  ex- 


seems  to  be  vacillating  between  commission  regu-   local  saloon  as  an  acUve  agency  m  the  attaa. 
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To  some  extent,  doubtless,  the  criminal 
recklessness  of  the  suffragettes  in  England 
has  hurt  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  a  factor  in  the  Michi- 
gan election.  But  it  would  not  have  been 
decisive  or  even  important.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  Progressives  as  a  party  showed  no 
such  strength  in  Michigan  as  last  fall;  but 
Republicanism  there,  as  elsewhere,  has  seen  a 
new  light,  and  knows  that  it  has  no  future 
except  through  the  adoption  of  progressive 
ideas  and  an  invoking  of  the  progressive 
spirit. 

PntmttiHM  '^^^  future  of  parties  in  the 
<a  forte  (wrf  United  States  has  been  a  subject 
a  inffutmat  ^j  jjiuch  anxious  discussion  among 
politidans  in  recent  weeks.  The  Progressive 
party  may  not  score  heavily  at  the  polls  in 
current  municipal  or  State  contests,  but  it 
is  the  most  definitely  influential  political 
organization  that  we  have  as  respects  pro- 
grams and  ideals.  The  tirae-servers  niU 
probably  not  care  to  stay  with  the  new  party, 
and  this  will  be  to  its  great  advantage.  The 
promise  of  a  large  future  for  it  lies  in  its 
keeping  itself  wholly  public-spirited  and  free 
from  any  undue  desire  to  hold  offices.  Colo- 
nel Roosevelt  has  been  making  a  few  strong 
and  important  speeches,  and  wherever  Pro- 
gressive groups  are  found  in  the  legislatures 
they  are  at  the  very  heart  and  center  of  the 
best  work.  At  Wa^ington  there  are  eighteen 
or  twenty  members  of  the  new  party  in  the 
lower  house.  They  have  held  an  open  caucus 
and  made  Mr.  Victor  Murdock  their  leader. 
Mr.  Underwood  and  the  Democrats  are  recog- 
nizing the  new  party  and  giving  them  their 
share  of  the  committee  assignments.  Mr. 
Murdock  is  one  of  the  strong  And  useful 
men  in  public  life,  and  the  Progressive  group 
will  not  fail  to  render  good  public  service 
at  Washington. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  State 
omnmint  D^^P^rtment  the  most  important 
place  under  Secretary  Bryan  is 
to  be  taken  by  Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore  as 
the  Department's  counselor,  in  accordance 
with  plans  mentioned  in  these  pages  last 
month.  The  First  Assistant  Secretaryship 
has  been  assigned  to  Hon.  John  £.  Osborne, 
formerly  Governor  of  Wyoming.  Hon. 
Alvey  A.  Adee  remains  with  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  capacity  of  second  assistant 
secretary,  while  the  third  assistant  secrctary- 
diip.  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Dudley  Field 
M^one.  The  State  Department  has  been 
desirious  of  bringing  about  a  prompt  recog- 
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nition  of  the  Chinese  republic,  and  has  so 
notified  all  of  the  powers.  Our  Government 
has  also  informed  the  American  banking 
syndicate  which  had  been  formed  to  take 
part  in  a  proposed  foreign  loan  to  the  Chinese 
Government  that  such  a  participation  would 
not  be  required  by  any  demands  of  American 
pubUc  policy.  The  bankers  had  never  cared 
to  underwrite  Chinese  bonds  in  this  country, 
but  had  been  acting  upon  the  urgent  request 
of  the  Taft  administration.  They  are  quite 
content  to  accept  the  view  of  President 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Bryan,  and  allow  China  to 
borrow  money  when  and  where  she  pleases. 
It  is  not  permitted  under  the  Japanese  law 
for  aliens  to  o*ti  land  in  Japan.  The  people 
of  California  desire  to  enact  a  law  against  the 
alien  ownership  of  land  in  their  State,  This 
would  seem  quite  simple  and  reasonable  upon 
its  face.  But  much  depends  upon  the  precise 
character  of  the  California  bill,  and  its  bear- 
ings in  several  directions.  Our  treaty  with 
Japan  confers  upon  Japanese  sojourners  in 
this  country  certain  rights  to  lease  property 
for  commercial  and  domestic  purposes.  A 
good  deal  of  property  is  controlled  in  Cali- 
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Atlantic  Monthly,  where  he  remained  for 
perhaps  five  years.  During  the  past  twel\'e 
years  he  has  been  editor  of  the  World's  Work. 
Mr.  Page  has  given  constant  attention  to  all 
our  current  problems  of  educational  and  so- 
cial progress;  and  his  experience  in  editing 
magazines  of  the  highest  character  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century  has  afforded  him  ac- 
quaintance with  the  leaders  in  current  liter- 
ature and  in  public  aSairs  throughout  the 
world.  He  is  a  good  speaker,  has  always  held 
his  convictions  with  courage,  and  his  strong 
and  sincere  personality  will  be  sure  to  win 
confidence  and  appreciation  from  our  English 
friends  who  never  fail  to  recognize  a  reaUy 
worth-while  American  type,  A  vast  deal 
has  been  said  in  the  newspapers  about  what 
it  costs  to  be  a  foreign  ambassador,  and  the 
meagemess  of  the  salaries.  This  magaziDe 
for  many  years  has  insisted  that  without 
further  delay  we  ought  to  provide  a  suitable 
home  for  our  diplomatic  representative  in 
every  important  capital  of  the  worid.  With 
residence  and  offices  duly  furnished,  and  pro- 
vided with  heat,  light,  and  certain  fiied 
services,  the  American  ambassador  at  LondoD 
could  get  along  quite  well  on  a  salary  not 
much  in  excess  of  the  $17,500  now  paid 
But  it  is  wholly  wrong  to  compel  new  ambas- 
sadors  and   ministers   to   spend    weeks  or 


r.'Adse  han  been  in 
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fomia  indirectly  through  European  owner- 
ship of  mining  stocks  and  other  securities. 
California  must  join  our  government  at 
Washington  in  living  up  to  treaty  obligations. 
As  to  the  general  view  that  California  lands 
ought  to  be  owned  by  actual  citizens  of  the 
State  in  so  far  as  possible,  it  is  entirely  rea- 
sonable and  well  grounded. 

s^.cf/ort  President  Wilson  has  not  been 
of  in  extreme  haste  to  send  abroad 
Amianadon  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^j  ambassadors  and 
ministers.  The  English  post  was  already 
vacant  by  reason  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Reid. 
President  Wilson  offered  it,  in  turn,  to  the 
Hon.  Richard  OIney  of  Boston  and  Dr. 
Eliot,  former  president  of  Harvard,  both  of 
whom  declined  it.  He  then  selected  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Page,  who  accepted,  and  will  soon 
have  entered  upon  his  duties  at  London.  Mr. 
Page,  after  leaving  college,  became  a  news- 
paper writer,  first  in  the  South  and  then  in 
New  York.  Several  years  later  he  became 
editor  of  the  Forum,  and  afterwards  of  the 
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BKHiths  in  house-bunting.  Our  national  dig- 
nity requires  that  American  embassies  and 
k^tions  should  have  a  fixed  location  in 
iore'ign  capitals. 

j„^^.  The  ambassadorship   to  France 

»trortt^  had  been  offered  by  President 
'"*  WUson  to  Mr.  McCombs,  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  campaign  committee. 
who  decided  that  he  could  not  afford  to  give 
up  bis  law  practice  and  reside  abroad.  It 
was  reported  last  month,  upon  what  seemed 
to  be  good  authority,  that  a  former  mayor 
of  Pittsburgh,  Hon,  George  W.  Guthrie, 
would  enter  the  diplomatic  service  and  per- 
haps go  to  China,  It  was  further  alleged  that 
the  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Willard,  of  Virginia,  ■ 
would  be  our  ambassador  at  Rome.  The 
name  of  Mr.  Frederic  C.  Pen&eld  is  associated 
with  the  Japanese  embassy.  These  are  alt 
gentlemen  of  admirable  qualifications  and 
ample  private  means.  Mr.  Willard  has  been 
Lieutenant- Governor  of  Virginia,  and  has 
traveled  extensively;  Mr.  Penfield  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  consul -genera)  in  Egypt 
and  as  the  author  of  important  books  upon 
that  country.  In  July,  iqii,  Mr.  Penfield 
contributed  an  illuminating  article  to  this 
Review,  on  Germany's  power  and  expansion. 

g^^        Our  representatives  abroad  will 
Awadtmic      not  be  involved  at  present  in  any 
^"""^       serious  or  difi&cult  negotiations. 
The  question  of  Panama  Canal  tolls  raised  by         sm.  «  alter  h.  page,  the  new  ambassador 
England  will  be  dealt  with  at  Washington  "^  f.REAT  britain 

ratber  than  in  London.  It  is  more  academic  than  practical.  There  is  a  growing  disposi- 
tion to  settle  it  summarily  by  repealing  that 
part  of  our  Panama  Act  which  gives  free  tolls 
to  our  coastwise  vessels.  The  matter  has 
more  bearings,  however,  than  most  people 
who  discuss  it  are  aware  of.  Even  its  his- 
torical aspects  have  not  been  presented  with 
entire"  accuracy.  There  are  several  different 
theories  in  this  country  as  to  the  future  of 
the  canal.  Speaking  generally,  those  who 
believe  the  English  contention  to  be  correct 
would  prefer  to  turn  the  canal  over  to  inter- 
national control  and  have  the  United  States 
withdraw  from  its  present  position  of  au- 
thority. There  are  others  who  believe  that 
the  republic  of  Panama,  together  with  the 
canal,  ought  to  be  delivered  over  to  the 
republic  of  Colombia.  Since  we  have  in 
point  of  fact  conferred  an  inestimable  boon 
upon  Colombia  by  constructing  a  canal  that 
she  can  forever  use  to  connect  her  two 
coasts,  we  ought  now  to  be  fortunate  enough 

to  find  some  way  to  assure  ourselves  of  her 

PtoBitbe initr-ontm ichictgn)  Congratulations  and  good  will. 
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win  Hu9Ha  ^^  official  recognition  of  the  subject  of  violent  animo^ty  and  has  been 
B9  Huerta  administration  in  Mexico  bitterly  criticised.  The  political  program  has 
Rwognix9d?  j^^^  \y^ji  extended  from  the  been  beset  with  even  thornier  problems.  Al- 
United  States  up  to  the  middle  of  last  month,  though  Irish  Home  Rule  has  been  a^^roved 
although  Great  Britain  and  Spain  have  by  the  Commons  and  the  government  still 
recognized  a  "provisional  administration."  has  enough  votes  to  pass  it  over  the  veto 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  not,  as  late  as  of  the  Lords,  the  lack  of  popular  interest  in 
April  14,  approved  the  proposed  foreign  loan,  the  measure  and  the  unremitting  covert 
necessary  for  the  continuance  of  operations  warfare  of  the  Unionists  and  the  Ulstermen 
in  suppressing  disorder,  such  failure,  it  is  against  it  has  apparently  postponed  its  real- 
believed,  being  due  to  lack  of  recognition  by  ization  indefinitely.  A  good  deal  of  acrimoni- 
the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  it  was  gen-  ous  comment  has  been  appearing  in  the  press 
erally  admitted  in  Mexico  and  Europe  that  recently  on  the  facts  brought  out  by  the 
the  "soldier  provisional  president"  and  his  Marconi  investigation  committee  in  London, 
cabinet  had  taken  hold  of  Mexican  affairs  Several  months  ago  Sir  Godfrey  Isaacs,  the 
with  a  strong,  and  in  the  main  just  hand,  managing  director  of  the  English  Marconi 
and  had  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  inr  Wireless  Telegraph  Company,  informed  his 
putting  down  the  more  or  less  desultory  brother.  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  Attorney-General 
opposition  to  their  authority  which  had  of  Great  Britain,  that  a  contract  was  about 
broken  out  in  several  of  the  states.  The  to  be  made  between  the  British  government 
apparent  readiness  with  which  the  masses  and  the  wireless  company  creating  a  govem- 
of  the  Mexican  ]x>pulation  have  submitted  ment  monopxjly,  and  suggested  investment  in 
to  the  new  order  indicates  that  the  republic  the  American  Marconi  Company.  Sir  Rufus 
is  as  yet  influenced  more  by  the  old  spirit  gave  the  information  to  Chancellor  lioyd- 
of  force  than  by  peaceful  motives  working  George,  assuring  him  that  the  American 
within  the  scope  of  the  law.  Company  had  no  connection  with  the  British 

Government's  contract,  but  that  general  im- 

Huerta      The  Mexicans  enthusiastically  ac-  provement    in     "Marconis"    was    certain. 

Trita  to  steer  ccptcd  the  Madcro  platform  in  While  it  is  true  that  the  American  Marconi 

a  Middle  Course  pYeiereuce    to    the     system    of  Company  has  no  direct  interest  in  the  Eng- 

Porfirio  Diaz.     At  the  time,  this  platform  lish  Marconi  Company,  the  English  Com- 

hiay  not  have  been  well  adapted  to  the  masses  pany  has  a  large  holding  in  the  shares  of 

of  people.    It  may  be  that  public  opinion  in  the  American, 
general  did  not  support  Madero.     The  men 

now  in  control,  whatever  may  be  said  about  Ministers  ^^^^  charges  were  openly  made 
their  methods,  are  believed  to  be  intelligent  and  in  the  French  journal  the  Maliu 
and  capable,  probably  more  able  than  their  ^^reonis  ^y^^^  ^^  Chancellor  and  the  At- 
immediate  predecessors,  and  many  of  them  tomey-General  were  using  their  high  ofiBces 
more  competent  than  the  government  officials  for  personal  gain  and  a  parliamentary  invest!- 
of  the  last  years  of  Diaz.  Huerta  maintains  gation  was  instituted.  Both  the  Chancdlor 
that  he  will  steer  a  middle  coiu^e,  with  "not  so  and  the  Attorney-General  were  cross-exam- 
much  repression  as  in  the  old  days  and  much  ined.  Although  no  legal  or  moral  culpability 
less  democracy  than  was  attempted  recently."  was  proven,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  popular 
Last  month  it  was  reported  that  he  would  resentment  at  what  the  chairman  of  the  corn- 
resign,  and  that  Pedro  Lascurain  would  be  mittee  called  their  "failure  to  exercise  that 
appointed  by  the  congress  provisional  presi-  punctilious  care  which  is  necessary  in  all 
dent  pending  a  popular  election.  Recognition  matters  involving  ministerial  action."  At 
of  the  new  regime  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  same  time  Sir  Stuart  Samuel,  brother  of 
by  the  United  States  Government  will  un-  the  Postmaster-General,  the  latter  also  being 
doubtedly  be  withheld  until  such  time  as  involved  in  the  Marconi  scandal,  by  a  de- 
there  is  a  constitutionally  elected  president  cision  of  the  Privy  Coimcil,  has  been  publidy 
of  the  Mexican  republic.  debarred   from   his   seat   in   the   House  of 

Commons  for  improper  "commercial  rela- 

Troubies  of  ^^^  embarrassments  of  the  Lib-  tions  with   the  Indian  government."    The 

the  Asquith  cral  govemmcnt  in  England  are  firm  of  Samuel,  Montagu  &  Co.  have  had 

oovernment   apparently  on  the  increase.    The  large  dealings  in  Indian  loans,  and  it  has  been 

Wd  reform  program  of  the  government  has  unkindly  intimated  by  an  enemy  of  the  presr 

awountered  persistent  and  powerful  oppo-  ent  government  that  the  family  of  Samucte 

The  social  program  has  been  the  "have  wriggled  their  way  on  to  the  Front 
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Bench  in  Parliament  in  consequence  of  the 
bargain  which  an  old  money-lender  struck 
with  the  politicians  whom  he  financed." 
This  investigation  is  regarded  in  England,  if 
we  may  gauge  public  opinion  from  the  news- 
paper attitude,  as  showing  not  only  that  the 
honor  and  intelligence  of  the  members  of  the 
present  government  are  at  stake,  but  of  "the 
British  Government  itself."  Of  course,  much 
political  capital  is  being  made  out  of  all  this 
by  the  opposition  to  the  Asquith  ministry. 

ikt  "Wmman'M  "^^^  chief  conccm  of  the  Lib- 
aitncf  eral  government,  however,  at 
i»rror'-  ^^  present  time,  is  beyond  any 
doubt  the  woman's  reign  of  terror,  precipi- 
tated by  the  militant  suffragettes,  led  by  Mrs. 
Emmeline  Pankhurst.  Immediately  after  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  ruled 
that  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  govern- 
ment suffrage  bill  granting  the  franchise  to 
women  would  make  the  bill  technically  ille- 
gal (as  we  noted  last  month),  the  militants 
resumed  their  attacks  on  property  with  in- 
creased vigor.  Railroad  stations  were  burned, 
art  galleries  invaded  and  their  contents  de- 
stroyed, several  passenger  trains  blown  up  by 
dynamite,  and  the  window  smashing  cam- 
paign continued  with  unabated  vigor.  Queen 
Mary  is  opposed  to  woman  suffrage  and  last 
month,  it  was  reported,  two  of  her  maids  of 
honor,  peeresses  of  the  realm,  who  are  suffra- 
gettes, were  requested  to  resign.  Several 
of  the  better  known  militants  were  arrested 
and  thrown  into  jail.  On  April  3  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst was  sentenced  to  three  years  at  hard 
labor  in  Holloway  jail.  She  was  convicted 
of  "inciting  the  destruction  of  Chancellor 
Lloyd-George's  country  house."  Mrs,  Pank- 
hurst was  her  own  lawyer  at  her  trial,  defend- 
ing herself  with  ability.  A  few  days  after 
her  conviction  her  general  health  had  become 
so  impaired  that  the  government  jjcrmitted 
her  release  on  parole.  She  is  still  technically 
a  prisoner  and  is  at  liberty  only  under  Home 
Secretary  McKenna's  ticket  of  leave  plan  and 
liable  to  arrest  at  any  time. 

SkniU  Otfi^r  leaders  were  also  convicted, 
Sufragititt  including  Miss  Zelie  Emerson,  an 
uo*pcrt«i?  American  of  Jackson,  Michigan. 
Miss  Emerson  was  convicted,  on  February 
18,  of  window  smashing  and  immured  in 
Holloway  jail.  She  at  once  went  on  a  "hun- 
Ker  strike"  and  was  forcibly  fed  by  the  au- 
thorities. Many  suffrage  workers,  includ- 
bg  the  mother  of  the  young  woman,  appealed 
to  the  American  Embassy  at  London  to  secure 
the  release  of  Miss  Emerson.     No  discrimi- 


nation against  her,  however,  having  been 
proven,  no  ofhcial  steps  could  be  taken  in  her 
behalf.  On  April  8  she  was  released  from 
jail  and  paroled  in  the  custody  of  her  mother. 
Home  Secretary  McKenna  has  been  severely 
condemned  in  some  quarters  for  the  "inepti- 
tude and  inefficiency  "  of  his  dealings  with  the 
suffragettes.  He  has  been  urged  to  regard  the 
women  as  "hysterical  fanatics  not  properly 
subject  to  the  ordinary  procedures  of  taw,  but 
curable  only  by  deportation  from  the  coun- 
try." A  special  bill  dealing  with  the  mili- 
tants passed  its  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  April  2.  One  of  its  chiel 
provisions  is  to  release  "hunger  strikers" 
as  soon  as  they  are  in  danger  of  total  collapse 
and  to  rearrest  them  on  their  recovery,  re- 
peating the  process  as  often  as  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  compel  them  to  serve  out 
their  full  sentences. 
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A  "Hoiida  "  ^^^  suprcmc  question  in  Britain's  reform  bill  passed  by  the  Chamber  last  year, 

From  Warship  foreign  pxjUtics  is  the  question  of  under  the  premiership  of  M.  Poincar6.    The 

Buiiding  armament,  with  particular  refer-  chief  provisions  of  this  measure,  which  was 
ence,  of  course,  to  warship  building.  On  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  last 
March  26,  Winston  Churchill,  First  Lord  of  July,  is  proportional  representation  on  the 
the  Admiralty,  in  submitting  to  the  House  of  scrtUin  de  lisity  or  election-at-large  method. 
Commons  the  naval  estimates  for  the  fiscal  The  departments  are  considered  as  electoral 
year,  made  a  novel  and  interesting  propxjsal.  areas,  each  department  sending  one  dq)uty 
It  was  no  less  than  the  suggestion  by  Great  to  the  Chamber  for  every  70,000  inhabitants 
Britain  to  the  rest  of  the  world  of  an  agree-  of  French  nationality,  and  one  additional  for 
ment  to  stop  all  warship  building  for  a  year,  any  remaining  fraction  above  20,000.  This 
In  this  way,  said  Mr.  Churchill,  "the  peoples  method  of  proportional  representation  is 
of  the  world  would  obtain  almost  instantan-  thought  to  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
eous  mitigation  of  the  thralldom  in  which  Socialist-Radicals  led  by  former  Premier 
they  have  been  involved  by  the  evil  and  in-  Clemenceau,  known  in  France  as  "the 
sensate  folly  of  the  present  acute  rivalry  in  wrecker  of  cabinets,"  and  it  is  believed  to  be 
armaments,"  and  "perchance  learn  some  re-  due  to  his  influence  that  the  Briand  ministry 
straint  and  wisdom  in  the  meanwhile."  "We  fell.  On  March  21,  Jean  Barthou,  a  states- 
address  this  propxjsal,"  concluded  the  First  man  of  long  governmental  experience,  was 
Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  "  to  all  natior.s  chosen,  with  a  cabinet  from  various  republican 
and  to  no  nation  with  more  profound  sincerity  groups.  Premier  Barthou  is  in  favor  of  in- 
than  to  our  great  neighbor  over  the  North  Sea."  crease    of    armaments,    including    the   new 

measures  now  pending  in  the  Chamber  of 

Britain's     Meanwhile,  the  British  press  is  Deputies  for  a  larger  army  and  a  supple- 

Progreaa  in   full  of  Urgent  appeals  for  a  larger  mentary  budget  of  $100,000,000  asked  for 

Flying       British    army,    and    leaders    of  by  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
public  opinion,  including  writers  like  George 

Bernard  Shaw  and  H.  G.  Wells,  are  arguing  »^.„  4,;„*^,,.«There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 

^  ...  .  ,.  '  J  •       "^^   milltariam  .      ,i  °  i 

for  conscnption.    A  sensation  was  caused  m  injures      opposition  to  the  pro]x>sed  army 

the  House  of  Commons  on  March  19  by  a  ^''«»««      increase  and  a  number  of  dem- 

statement  made  by  Colonel  Seeley,  Secretary  onstrations  inspired  by  Socialists  and  Radi- 

of  War,  to  the  effect  that  at  present  the  Brit-  cals,  one  of  these  numbering  more  than  100,000 

kh  army  possesses  the  best  aeroplane  service  people,  have  marked  the  campaign  in  Paris 

in  the  world.     The  British  aeroplane,  said  against  the  growing  militarism.    Some  of  the 

Colonel  Seeley,  is  a  machine  that  can  go  finest  minds  of  France  have  joined  in  this 

quickly  or  slowly  according  to  need.     "The  campaign.    Anatole  France,  the  veteran  of 

mechanical  problem  of  repelling  attacks  on  French  letters,  has  proclaimed  boldly  that 

air  craft,  moreover,  has  been  solved  by  experi-  the  new  law  will  bring  "  an  end  of  Fraich 

ments  carried  out  by  the  royal  army  service."  culture."    M.  France  says: 

British  miUtary  glory  in  the  past  was  recalled  xhis  addition  of  a  year  to  the  conscription  coro« 

by  the  death  on  March  25  of  Field-Marshal  on  us  just  when  France  is  moving  forward  with  a 

Viscount  Garnet  Joseph  Wolseley ,  at  the  age  of  new  energy,  both  in  science  and  industry.    It  will 

eightv.    Lord  Wolseley  had  long  been  fondly  ^  ^  F,?^^  blj>w  to  all  our  higher  life.    Mediane 

**     - ,  J                    c  ^xf    .\                 X     ^  !•   •  especially  will  be  injured,  for  the  medicine  of  the 

regarded  as  one  of  the  three  greatest  hvmg  army  is  not  the  medicine  of  the  civil  state.    Frendi 

British  soldiers,  sharing  that  honor  with  Lord  science  requires  the  time  of  its  young  students, 

Kitchener  and  Lord  Roberts.     Wolseley  was  and  that  will  be  gravely  curtailed.    The  demand 

the  son  of  a  soldier  and  a  colonel  at  thirty  ^""^  another  barrack  year  from  all  young  French. 

TT              1.            •     ^L     -n    . \XT  men,  imposed  without  any  exemptions,  will  draw 

years.     He  won  honor  in  the  Burmese  War,  ^^  ^^e  best  from  every  field  of  life.     It  comes  at  a 

in   the   Cnmea,   in   the   Indian   Mutiny,  in   moment  of  great  industrial  development.    It  i^nU 
China  and  in  Africa.     He  was  the  leading  check  that  development.    It  comes  at  a  moment 

spirit  in  the  Chinese  Gordon  relief  expedition.  ^^  f ^P^^.^u  '"  u"*"  ^"^f'  ^P^jf "v  '"  ^"iP^liT: 

^                                                                 ^  and  It  will  be  a  heavy  blow  in  that.     Sculpture  is 

.   .           .      ^  "^t  practised  on  the  battlefield. 
The  Barthou  ^he  Bnand  mmistry  in  France, 

Ministry  in  which  began  its  official  life  with  striking  for  The  strike  of  a  niillion  Belgian 
France  ^j^^  presidency  of  M.  Raymond  stffr^e^  workmen  was  ordered  for  April 
Poincare,  on  February  18,  came  to  an  end  on  Belgium  i^^  as  a  protest  against  the  re- 
March  18,  when  M.  Briand  was  defeated  on  fusal  of  the  government  to  introduce  a  fran- 
a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Senate.  The  sub-  chise  bill  embodying  equal  manhood  suffrage, 
ject  under  discussion  had  been  the  electoral  At  present  Belgium  has  proportional  repre- 
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sentatdon.  Each  male  of  twenty-five  years,  by  $60,000,000  in  gold  (aggregating  $90,- 
and  after  one  year's  residence  in  tus  commune,  000,000  of  war  treasure)  and  make  a  total 
has  one  vote.  The  Belgian  law,  however,  appropriation  for  immediate  realization  of 
goes  further  and  gives  additional  votes  for  something  hke  $260,000,000.  In  his  speech 
other  qualifications.  A  married  man  with  introducing  the  measure  to  a  crowded  house, 
children  hasasecond  vote,  Thepossession  of  a  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Dr.  von  Bethmann- 
certain  amount  of  property  and  a  university  Hollweg,  made  impressive  references  to  the 
degree,  or  employment  in  the  government,  danger  spots  in  the  international  situation 
entitles  him  to  a  third  vote.  The  Socialists,  and  asserted  that  the  strength  of  the  German 
who  are  veiy  highly  organized  in  Belgium,  army  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
wish  to  abolbh  the  whole  system  of  plural  the  German  nation.  Political  conditions  in 
voting,  and  demand  that  every  Belgian  Europe,  said  the  Chancellor,  have  been  radi- 
dtizen  over  twenty-one,  male  or  female,  be  calty  changed  by  the  Balkan  war  which  "has 
given  one  vote,  and  one  only.  The  present  substituted  for  passive  European  Turkey 
government,  which  is  dominated  by  the  other  states  of  feverish  political  activity." 
Clericals  under  the  premiership  of  Baron  de  While  these  were  factors  of  progress,  "should 
Broqueville,  refuses  to  change  the  system,  the  great  European  conflagration  between 
and  an  attempt  to  have  the  King  proclaim  Germanism  and  Pan-Slavism  come,  this 
universal  suffrage  has  failed.  The  strike  change  would  alter  the  balance  in  Germany's 
was  planned  with  great  skill.  Both  the  gov-  disfavor."  Dr.  von  Beth  man  n-HoUweg  re^ 
emment  and  the  strike  leaders  made  extra-  ferrcd  to  England,  Russia  and  France  as 
ordinary  efforts  to  preserve  peace  and  order,  "pacific  factors."  Although  he  had  "very 
The  Belgian  workman  is  comparatively  well  little  faith  "  in  the  practicability  of  the  sug- 
paid  and  contented,  and  the  strike  was  not  a  gestion  made  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
labor  demonstration,  but  a  political  weapon  for  "a  year's  naval  holiday,"  Germany  "is 
being  used  for  a  political  purpose.  willing  to  consider  concrete  proposals  from 

the  British  Government."  The  good  inten- 
n,  e,rman  "^^  complctc  government  bills  tions  of  the  British,  Russian  and  French  gov- 
Sw "^*'(/M  ^*"^  *'*^  increase  in  armaments  ernments,  he  concluded,  are  "beyond  ques- 
and  the  taxation  necessary  to  tion,"  but  Germany  "must  reckon  with  the 
make  this  possible  were  submitted  to  the  great  force  of  modern  public  opinion,  which 
German  Reichstag  on  April  7.  Last  month  in  the  form  of  French  warUke' pat  riot  ism  and 
in  these  pages  we  gave  a  summary  of  the  gen-  Russian  Pan-Slavism  threatens  the  peace  of 
eral  provisions  of  these  bills.  They  would  the  world  against  the  wishes  of  the  great 
add  i75,oc»  to  the  German  army  before  the  masses  of  both  peoples." 
end  of  next  year,  provide  for  the  increase  of 

the  famous  war  chest  in  Spandau  Tower  ^^^^^^^^  The  opposition  to  the  army  bill 
M>  Armu  as  led  by  the  Socialists  and  sup- 
'"*"*""  ported  by  the  Liberal  and  Radical 
parties,  is  strong  and  makes  it  likely  that 
there  will  be  a  long  fight  in  the  Reichstag 
over  it.  The  leaders  of  all  the  non-govern- 
ment parties  admit  the  necessity  for  increase 
in  the  army,  but  insist  that  the  tax  measures 
are  unjustly  drawn.  Already,  before  the  bill 
has  advanced  beyond  the  first  stages  of  its 
course  toward  becoming  a  law,  the  financial 
pinch  has  begun  to  be  felt  in  Germany  and  in 
the  money  markets  of  the  world.  On  April 
I,  when  the  settlement  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  was  made,  six  large  German  banks 
closed  their  doors.  Speaking  of  the  waste 
of  human  force  and  capital  and  the  diversion 
of  millions  of  men  from  being  productive 
workers  to  being  unproductive  consumers, 
the  London  Nation,  itself  one  of  the  strongest 
__  opponents  of  increased  armaments,  says: 

HOW  THE  CEllHAN  PEASANT  T,VKES  TO  MILITARISM—  '^'^  '        "' 

Att  ALSATIAK  iiEW  Thjs  means  a  sudden  and  considerable  reduction 

From  Our' I  Elsaa  iStnshart)  '"  the  production  of  wealth  for  the  industrial  na- 
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GREATER  "BALXANIA"  AND  "SHRUNKEN  TURKEY* 

(This  map  shows  Bulgaria.  Servta,   Montenegro  and    Greece  as  the  new  map.  based  on  the  Balkan  i>eace.  will  6ho« 
them.     It  also  indicates  the  extent  to  which  Turkey  in  Europe  has  shrunk,  and  the  new  autonomous  state  of  Albania) 


tions  of  the  world.  The  mighty  stream  of  fresh 
capital,  flowing  from  the  saving  classes  in  Western 
Eurofx:,  to  develop  the  rich  potential  resources  of 
the  backward  portions  of  the  earth,  and  to  expand 
and  improve  the  fabric  of  domestic  trade,  will  dry 
up  in  its  channels  or  trickle  in  unsatisfying  quan- 
tities. Capital,  already  dear,  and  becoming 
dearer,  will  become  prohibitive  in  price.  This 
will  have  two  injurious  effects.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  will  check  the  profitable  expansion  of  sound 
businesses.  On  the  other,  it  will  imperil  the  sol- 
vency of  businesses  whose  credit  is  less  firm,  and 
bring  about  a  dangerous  amount  of  wreckage. 
Nor  is  that  all.  The  enhanced  scarcity  of  fresh 
capital  for  productive  uses  evidently  worsens  the 
distribution  of  wealth  and  the  lot  of  the  wage- 
earners. 

Adrianopu  ^^^^^^^  ^^  March  26,  after  a  siege 
Taktn  by  the  of  more  than  five  months,  the 

Buiaariana  ^ictorious  Bulgars  and  Servians 
entered  the  Turkish  stronghold  of  Adrianople, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  end  of  the 
Balkan  war  was  at  hand.  So  long  as  the 
Turks  held  this  fortified  post  they  had  a  basis 
for  refusing  peace.  With  Adrianople  in  the 
hands  of  the  allies,  even  though  Scutari  still 
resisted  the  Montenegrins,  the  Turkish  cause 
was  definitely  lost.  Adrianople  was  more 
important  to  the  Turks  than  any  other  city 
except  Constantinople.  They  have  always 
regarded  it  as  the  first  point  in  their  defensive 
strategy.     The  Bulgars  invested  the  old  town 


of  Hadrian  during  the  first  days  of  the  war, 
early  in  October  last.  For  more  than  fi\T 
months  they  "bottled  up"  the  garrison  of 
50,000  men  under  command  of  the  gallant 
Turkish  leader  Shukri  Pasha,  who  vowed 
that  he  would  blow  up  the  town  rather  than 
surrender.  The  capture  was  finally  effected 
by  a  three  days'  assault,  during  which  the 
Bulgars  sustained  very  heavy  losses.  Shukri 
Pasha  set  fire  to  the  largest  buildings,  in- 
cluding the  mosques,  blew  up  the  barracks 
and  powder  magazines,  and  then  formally 
surrendered  to  General  Savov.  To  its  great 
credit,  the  first  act  of  the  Bulgarian  govern- 
ment on  hearing  of  the  capture  of  Adrianople, 
was  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $20,000  to 
relieve  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  the  star\'- 
ing  population  of  the  city  regardless  of  creed 
or  nationality. 

*#«-*—  -«•.  With  Adrianople  and  Tanina  in 
Yearning  for  the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  the 
soutari  g|.gat  powers  and  the  victors  in 
accord  over  the  main  features  of  the  terras 
of  peace,  there  remained  only  Scutari.  It  was 
Montenegro  which  began  the  allied  march 
against  Turkey,  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
her  armies  was  the  investment  of  the  fortified 
town  perched  on  the  rocky  heights  of  north- 
em  Albania.    The  Montenegrins  have  pressed 
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spirits  in  the  formation  of  the  Balkan  League 
and  the  campai^  against  the  Turk.  Tht; 
new  monarch  is  forty-five  years  of  age.  Al- 
though a  soldier  by  profession,  and  leader  of 
his  country's  armies  in  the  present  war  with 
Turkey,  he  is  by  choice  a  man  of  peace  and 
domesticity.  His  wife,  the  new  Queen  Sophia, 
is  a  sister  of  the  German  Kaiser.  They  have 
five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

f^^        The  extent  to  which  the  nerves 

MimuntM  of   Europe    have    been    on    edge 

t/  Enngt  ^y^|,  gjjj^  tfjp  Balkan  War  began 
nas^own  by  sevcralincidents  and  happenings 
of  the  first  days  of  last  month.  Statements 
in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  and  the  Russian 
Duma,  perhaps  inadvertently  made,  showed 
that  in  neither  country  has  the  promised 
demobilization  taken  place.  Anti-Russian 
demonstrations  in  Vienna  and  anti-Austrian 
riots  in  St,  Petersburg  have  further  embittered 
the  relations  of  the  countries  of  Austrian 
Emperor  and  Russian  Czar.  Speaking  of  a 
street  riot  in  St.  Petersburg  on  April  6,  the 
special  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
TtUfraph  at  the  Russian  capital,  observes:       .^^  ^^^ 

Popular  feeling  in  this  capital  is  in  deadly  oppo-  ™e  bulcarjan  chamber  of  deputies 

ution  to    any    friendship    or    conciliation    toward     (Dr.  Danrv,  to  whoMkemitatamanshipaduc  wiy  largdy 
Auslriaand  to  a  policy  which  alone  can  ward  off  a    the  fomuiion  of  the  Balkan  League,  now  warns  the  allies 
European  war.   .   .   .   Europe  is  now  witnessinK  the    ?'  the  danger  of  disagreement  ,ust  when  complete  victory  i> 
merest  skirmish  which  will  usher  in  a  tremendous    '"     *irBr«»p) 
conflict  between  the  Slav  and  the  Germanic  races. 

were  detained  and  their  ship  released  only 
Wc  have  already  explained  the  increase  in  the  after  the  payment  of  duty  for  bringing  a 
French  and  German  military  establishments  foreign  aircraft  into  France  and  after  a 
and  noted  the  radical  effects  these  are  having  thorough  examination  by  the  French  officers, 
on  the  whole  life  of  the  countries  involved.  The  Kaiser,  it  is  reported,  will  insist  upon  the 
court-martial  of  the  officers  of  the  Z4. 

r»*  Btrman   ^'^  ^^^  pariiaments  of  the  smaller 
aiiooK      countries  whose   neutrality   Eii-        g,ei„Bi      ^^  ^^  ^^^  direct  results  of  the 
m  fra-ict    j.Qpp   jj^   guaranteed,    Belgium,  0/         Balkan  war,  which  was  not  in  the 

Holland  and  Denmark,  there  are  measures  ''o"-*''""""  x^^^x  expected  when  the  war  be- 
providing  for  the  increase  of  the  military  gan,  is  the  regeneration  of  the  Pan-Slavist 
establishments  in  order  to  protect  their  movement.  Having  allied  themselves  for 
neutrality.  The  British  government,  as  has  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  Turks,  the 
already  been  noted,  is  seriously  considering  Balkan  jwoples  have  gained  not  only  terri- 
the  advisability  of  suggesting  to  Germany  a  torial  extension,  not  only  material  benefits 
suspension  of  warship  building.  The  creation  which  will  follow  in  the  more  or  less  near 
of  aerial  fleets  goes  on  apace.  A  good  deal  of  future,  but  they  have  also  gained  the  knowl- 
discussion  and  some  bitterness  in  Germany  edge  of  their  solidarity  as  Slavs,  which  may 
was  occasioned  by  the  mishap  to  the  German  exercise  greater  influence  upon  the  destinies 
Zeppelin  war  dirigible  Z4  on  April  3.  During  of  some  European  countries  than  their  terri- 
the  week  preceding  reports  had  been  received  torial  expansion.  This  feeling  of  solidarity 
at  the  War  Office  in  Paris  that  an  air  craft  of  the  Slav  nations  is  becoming  more  and  more 
of  the  Zeppelin  type  had  been  seen  passing  pronounced,  and  measures  are  being  taken 
over  the  lines  of  the  French  frontier  fortifica-  against  its  manifestation  in  countries  which 
lions  from  Switzerland  northward.  On  April  do  not  sympathize  with  the  movement.  In 
t,  during  a  fog,  the  French  frontier  guard  at  Austria,  according  to  reports  in  some  Russian 
LuneviUe  found  the  Z4  which  had,  so  its  newspapers,  there  have  been  open  revolts 
commander  said,  lost  its  way.    The  Germans  and  summary  executions  of  reservist- Slavs 
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who  refused  to  join  their  legiments  when  to  elect  Yuan  Sbih-kai  to  be  Pre^dent  of 
these  were  being  mobilized  and  sent  to  the  the  Chinese  Republic  for  the  full  term  of 
Servian  border.  In  Russia,  which  is  looked  four  years.  The  most  pressing  proUem  be- 
upon  as  the  leader  of  the  Slav  nations,  great  fore  the  new  government  is  the  question  of 
demonstrations  have  been  held  in  St.  Peters-  finance.  The  so-called  Six  Power  Syn^catc 
burg,  Kiev,  and  other  cities,  as  a  protest  loan  is  still  in  abeyance.  There  vrill  be  no 
against  Austria's  attitude  toward  the  Balkan  participation  in  this  loan  by  American 
Slavs.  "Slav  banquets"  were  arranged,  and  bankers,  at  least  not  with  govemmoit  sup- 
even  the  Czar  himself  sent  telegraphic  mes-  port.  President  Wilson  officially  decided 
sages  to  the  participants  expressing  his  grati-  this  when,  on  March  i8,  he  gave  out  at  the 
fication  at  "  their  common  efforts  for  the  White  House  a  statement  declining  to  request 
good  of  the  fatherland."  But  the  banquets  the  New  York  bankers  interested  to  con- 
and  demonstrations  became  too  loud  in  their  tinue  their  participation  in  the  Six  Power 
denimciations  of  Austria,  and  the  govern-  loan  negotiations. 
ment  felt  compelled,  in  the  interest  of  peace, 

to  prohibit  any  public  manifestations  in  St.  j,„d,„„„„i.  The    decision    to    follow     this 

Petersburg.     Russian    diplomacy    is    being  eanAttiiiiai    course,  which  has  been-charac- 

severely  criticized  by  the  Slavophile  organs  of  ^"""^  China   jgj.j2ed   in   some  quarters  as  a 

the  empire  for  its  mild  and  peaceful  methods  "  repudiation  of  the  Taft-Knox  dollar  diplo- 

in  dealing  with  Austria.     Even  the  radical  macy  policy,"  was   fully  explained   in    the 

press,   which   cannot   be   accused   of   Pan-  President's  statement  which  covered  the  fol- 

Slavist  tendencies,  is  in  open  sympathy  with  lowing  points: 

the  Balkan  Slavs  and  is  discussing  the  possi-       ,  ,  ,  j    ,     .-       i  .u   <- 
,■,...        c  ,!■  ,    .  n       ■  J       (■)  A  declaration  of  the  Government  s  purpose 

bllitles   of   an   alliance   between   Russia   and    („  ^thdraw  from  cooperation  with  the  fiVeot^ 
the  Balkan  League.  great  powers  in  seeking  to  have  China  conaent  to 

specific  conditions  for  the  disbursement  and  repay- 
r*.  n..     The  first  session  Of  the  first  Parlia-    ">=■"  of  a  loan  of  *iJ5.ooo,ooo.     (a)  An  expr«- 
'il/'"      ™™.«f  ^i,;„„   .1,=  ,,,„-)  J>,,.«,.«~     s'O"  of  disapproval  of  the  conditions  on  which  the 
P^X'^nt    ment  of  Ch^na,  the  worlds  young-    j^^  was  sourtt  and  refusal  to  assume  T^ponn- 
est     republic,    was     opened     on   bility  of  panicipatbn,  which  might  invoU-e  inter- 
April  8,  at  Peking.     Five  hundred  represen-    Terence  in  the  political  affairs  of  China.     (3)  A 
tatives  out  of  506,  and  177  senators  out  of    declaration  that  this  suKgested  responsibility  i»  ob- 
«-.     '<»n  „(  tul^  „~™~..  i„„i  ;«™  ™=.»   ^c    noxious  to  fundamental  Amencan  pnnciples.     (j) 
274,      all  of  them  earnest  looking  men  of   ^n  expression  of  willingness  to  help  dewlop  CW- 
mature  years  and  nearly  all  dressed  m  Eu-  nese  resources.    <5)    An  expresrion  of  sympathy 
ropean  fashion,"  gathered  in  the  Parliament   with  the  establishment  of  republican  principles  in 
Building,   and  as  a  salute  of   101   guns  was   .C*"!"^-.   <^'  -^  declaration  of   iiitention   to    uTje 
fi-,^    ™i,;»-  «f  »!,»  ™»=-  „-.  „(  dJ„, .;,■;„„.,  1    legislation  that  will  enable  American  bankers  and 
fired,   copies  of   the   message  of   Provisional    business   men   to   overcome   present   restrictions. 
President  Yuan  Shih-kai  were  distributed  to   mainly  on  account   of   laws  affecting    National 
the  members  expressing  the  hope  that  "the  banks,  which  hamper  them  in  competing  for  Chi- 
Republic  of  China  will  last  for  10,000  years."    "««  '^^''^  wi'^"  bankers  and  buaness  men  of  other 
This  constituUonal  assembly  then  proceeded  i'°™^"'nents. 

The  next  step  in  the  policy  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration was  to  be  the  formal  recognition 
of  the  new  Republic,  which  would  take  the 
form  of  the  credentmis  issued  to  the  new 
Minister  to  Peking,  whose  name  was  to  be 
announced  after  the  formal  election  of  a 
President.  The  offer,  by  President  Wilson, 
of  the  Chinese  post  to  John  R.  Mott,  probably 
the  best  known  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  of  the 
world,  and  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  that  organization, 
{although  it  was  believed  that  Mr.  Mott 
would  not  accept)  has  been  taken  to  indi- 
cate that  the  President  wishes  to  obtain  a 
religious  worker  for  Chinese  Minister,  with 
the  intention  of  making  the  Chinese  Republic 
AS  TO  RtcoGNHiNG  cui.NA  Fcalize  that  the  only  purposes  of  the  United 

-  You're  u«  '''^^^'^^'^^^J;^l^^^^^^;^.r'^"'^  I "'!'  States  m  its  Chinese  relations  are  benevolent, 
Prom  tihski  (New  York)  and  based  on  a  truly  Christian  spirit. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  ASSISTING  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  BASEBALL  SEASON 

RECORD    OF  CURRENT    EVENTS 

{From  March  i6  to  April  14,  1913) 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  CONGRESS  March   19 —The  first   measure   passi-d   by  the 

,      .,           _.      ,,.          u-    1   ^                              ■  Alaskalegislaturcconfers  the  suffrage  upon  women. 

Apnl  7. — The  Sixty-tliiril  Congress  meets  10  ,,      .            _.     ,,         ,             ,,          .  -1 

M«<nal   session  to   revise   the   tariS.  ...   In   the  ^"''^  35-The  Massachusetts  House  fails  to 

House,   Champ  Clark   (Dcm.,   Mo.)   is  reelected  V^"^  ^  woman  suffrage  amendment. 

Speaker;   Mr.  Underwood  (Dem.,  -Ma.),  chairman  March  26.— The  deadlock  in  the  Illinois  legisla- 

oi  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  introduces  the  turc  is  broken,  and  James  Hamihon  Lewis  (E>em.) 

administration  larifi  measure,  which  includes  pro-  and  Lawrence  Y.  Sherman  (Rep.)  are  elected  to  the 

vision  for  a  tax  on  incomes.  United  States  Senate,  the  latter  for  the  short  term. 

Aprils.— Both  branches  assemble  in  joint  session  March  31. — C.overnor  Sulicr  of  New  York  signs 
while  the  President  in  person  reads  his  special  the  Full  Crew  bill,  increasing  the  number  of  brake- 
tariff  message.  men  upon  long  trains. 

April  9. — In    the   Senate,    Mr.   Bacon    (Dem.,  April  1. — The  New  Jersey  Full  Crew  bill  is  ap' 

C.a.)  introduces  a  bill  providing  for  the  leasing  of  jiroved  by  (ioverno.'  Fielder.  .  .  .  The  Tennessee 

iitficia.1  residences  for  American  amtiassadors  and  Senate  concurs  in  the  Mouse  resolution  ratilyina 

ministers.  the  amendment  for  the  popular  election  of  I'nilea 

April  14.— In  the  House,  the  Sundry  Civil  ap-  Siaics  Senators    .         Henry   W.   Kiel    iRep.)   is 

propriation  bill,  vetoed  by  President  Taft  when  elected  mayor  of  St.  Louis. 

"     '   '        ■      ■"             ond  Congress,  is  reintro-  April  2. — The  Pennsylvania  Senate 
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with  the  House  in  approving  the  a 
It  for  the  direct  election  of  Senators. 


April  4. — The  members  of  the  new  ProgresMve 

March  18.— The  Delaware  legislature  passes  a    P^^'V  '"  the   House  of   Representatives  meet   in 

child-labor  law  and  rejects  the  federal  constitu-    iheir  first  conference  or  "open"  caucus. 

lional  amendment  for  the  direct  election  of  Sen.v        April   7. — ^The   voturs  of   Michigan  defeat   ihc 

tors.  proposed  woman-suffrage  amendment  and  adopt 
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provisions    for    the    initiative,    refcrendtim,    and  amounting  to|3II,ooo,OOOand  including  $37,ooo.> 

recall  and  for  municipal  owner^ip.  ooo  for  an  air  fleet,  are  made  public. 

Aprils. — Both  branches  of  the  Connecticut  legis-  April   I. — The   Duke   of    Monlpensier   is    pro- 

lature  approve  the  amendment  providing  for  the  claimed  King  of  Albania  by  the  provisional  govcm- 

popular  election  of  United  States  Senators,  and  ment  of  that  proposed  nation,  which  was  formcrl: 

the  measure  becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  a  vilayet  of  Turkey. 

...  The  Democratic  members  of  the  House  of  April  3.— Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhuret,  the  Eng- 

Representatives  reiect  the  plan  of  an  open  caucus,  ijsh  auflragette  leader,  is  sentenced  to  three  year^ 

April  9. — ^Presidcnt  Wilson  visits  the  capitol  and  imprisonment  for  inciting  the  placing  of  a  bomli 

discusses  the  tariff  bill  with  the  Democratic  mem-  in  the  country  home  of  Chancellor  Lloyd-Gcorgc. 

bers  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  April  7.— The  Imperial  Chancellor  submita  the 

April    II. — The    Republican    members   of    the  German  Government's  defense  and  tajution  tnllt 

House  of  Representatives  for  the  first  time  hold  to  the  Reichstag. 

an   open   caucus.  ,  .  .  The   Ohio    House   adopts  April  8.— The  first  parliament  of  the  Chinese 

the  Senate  biU  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to  dc-  republic  convenes  at  Pekin 

pendent  mothers  with  children.                         „,  April  13.-Mr^.  Pankhuf«.  the  British  suffra- 

Aprd    la.— President    Wilson   nominates   Prof,  gette  leader,  is  released  from  jail  after  refusing  to 

John   Bassett   Moore  as  counselor   to   the   State  eat  for  nine  days. 

Department.     ^p,..,  ,3,_King  Alfonso  narrwiy  escapes  assa>- 

Apnl  I^.— The  Michigan  Senate  passes  a  meas-  sination  by  an  Anarchist,  who  faa  three  shots  ai 

■"C  granting  pensions  to  mothers  with  dependent  him  while  riding  through  the  streets  of  Madrid. 
.  The  San  Domingo  Congress  elects  Jose  Bi^a 


childrei 


Drti  iTir'o  »«n  fnvBBKttvtjv    nniipir-M  Valdcz  as  Provisional  President,  .  .  .  The  federal 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN  ^^p^  ^^  ^^^  Mexican  town  of  Naco  BUrrcnder  10 

\(ar^h  ift  —If  Jt.^  r.o™-.,^  rS  Tr™™  i<  n<c-.Qcin>  Unitcd  Statcs  troops  across  the  border  after  defeat 

,cd,'"  h'te' „Mni  'irSc°'.Ss"«  °s."'S;  "y  •  ■»'=  '-• '"  •»  »^?.™«.  la..i.g  fi»  d.,. 

by   a   aemcnted   anarchist.  .  .  .  Premier   Briand        April  14.— 200,000  Belgian  workers  go  on  stnkc 

and  his  cabinet  resign  following  a  defeat  in  the  as  a  demonstration  for  manhood  suffrage. 
Krench  Chamber  of  Deputies.  INTERNATIONAL   RELATIONS 

March  21. — Constanlinc  I,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
KingGeorge.takcstheoaThasKingofGreccc.  .  .  .        March  18.— President  Wilson  issues  a  statcmrni 

Louis  Barthou  forms  a  new  ministry  in  France,  re-  withdrawing   the  approval  of  the   Inited   Siait- 

taining  five  memlicrs  of  the  Qriand  cabinet.  .  .  .  (iovcrnmenr   of   the   participation   by    American 

Dr.    Francisco    Hertrand    becomes    President    of  bankers  in  the  proposed  six-power  loan  to  China. 

Honauras  upon  the  death  of  .Manuel  Bonilla.  »(   „.i,  ■„      -ru      „        r  *_    ■  ,„i 1 -     -.1. 

■.,      ,  ...  March  19. —  I  hcgroupot  American  bankers  wiih- 

March  24.— Nicaragua  places  its  currency  sys-  draws   from    the   negotiations   for    the   propSitJ 

tern  upon  a  gold  basis.  Chinese  loan. 

March  26.— Winston  Churchill,  introducing  the        March  22.— The  European    powers  present  to 

British  naval  estimates  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Bulgaria  their  proposals  for  peace  in  the  war  trf  the 

proposes  an  agreement  whereby  all  nations  would  Balkan  nations  against  Turkey:   they  include  the 

suspend  naval  construction  during  the  year  1914.  relinquishing  by  Turkey  of  most  of  its  territory  in 

March  28. — The  details  «f  the  German  CKivcrn-  Europe   including    Adrianople   and  the  i^nd  of 

ment's  plans  for  increased  militar>'  preparations,  Crete. 
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THE  LATE  LOU)  WOLSELEV 

March  36. — The  Turkish  fortress  of  Adrianople, 
after  a  five-months'  siege,  is  captured  by  the  Bul- 
garian troops  under  General  Savov. 

March  38. — The  European  powera  demand  that 
Montenegro  raise  the  siege  of  Scutari,  and  that  all 
Servian  and  Montenegrin  troops  be  withdrawn 
from  the  districts  proposed  to  be  incorporated  into 
Albania  as  a  nation. 

March  31- — Walter  H.  Page  b  named  as  Ameri- 
can ambassador  to  England. 

April  I. — The  Turltish  Government  accepts  the 
terms  of  peace  proposed  by  the  powers.  .  .  ■  Mon- 
tenegrin troops  capture  the  great  Tarabosch  for- 
tress near  Scutari. 

April  4. — The  Japanese  ambassador  informally 
protests  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State  against 
proposed  legislation  in  the  California  legislalure 
prohibiting  the  ownership  of  land  by  Japanese.' 

April  5. — ^Bulgaria,  on  behalf  of  the  Balkan  allies, 
makes  counter  proposals  to  the  peace  terms  sub- 
milted  by  the  powers. 

April  6. — A  fleet  of  ten  Austrian,  Italian,  French, 
German,  and  British  warships  assembles  in  Monte- 
negrin waters  as  a  protest  gainst  the  non-fulhll- 
ment  of  the  demands  of  the  powers. 

April  7. — Dr.  Eusebio  A.  Morales  is  appointed 
minister  to  the  United  States  from  Panama. 

April  10. — -Russia  announces  its  complete  accord 
with  the  olher  powers  in  the  matter  of  Montene- 
gro's hmitations  in  Albania. 

OTHER   OCCURRENCES  OF   THE   MONTH 

March  18. — ThebirthplaeeofGrover  Cleveland, 
at  Caldwell,  N,  J.,  is  transferred  to  an  association, 
to  be  maintained  as  a  national  memorial. 

March  19. — Contracts  for  the  new  subway  sys- 
tem of  New  York  City,  amounting  to  $326,000,000, 


are  signed  by  the  Public  Service  Commission 
and  rapid -transit  officials. 

March  ai. — A  severe  windstorm,  starting  in  the 
Gulf  States  and  sweeping  northward  and  eastward 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  causes  the  death  of  more  than 
too  p«3ons  and  the  destruction  of  several  million 
dollars'  worth  of  property  and  crops. 

March  32. — The  wireless  telegraph  station  on 
the  Eiffel  Tower,  Paris,  receives  a  complete  mes- 
sage from  the  station  at  Arlington,  Md. 

March  23. — A  cyclonic  storm  ravages  the  Middle 
West:  in  Omaha  and  vicinity  a  tornado  destroys 
thousands  of  homes  and  kills  150  persons.  ...  A 
spherical  balloon,  piloted  by  Rumpelmeyer,  sail- 
ing from  Paris  to  Kharkov,  Russia,  establishes  a 
new  distance  record  of   1500   miles  in   forty-one 

March  25-a6.^After  several  days'  continuous 
and-hcavy  rainfall,  the  rivers  of  Ohio  and  Indiana 
rise  to  unprecedented  levels  and  inundate  large 
areas  of  land,  cau^ng  the  loss  of  more  than  600 
lives,  the  destruction  of  5000  homes,  and  enormous 
damage  to  property;  in  Dayton,  Columbus,  Ham- 
ilton, Zanesville,  Middlctown,  and  Chillicothc, 
in  Ohio,  and  in  Indianapolis  and  Peru,  Indiana,  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  is  particularly 
heavy  (see  page  sf>S)- 

March  26. — President  Wilson  and  the  Governors 
of  many  States  appeal  for  contributions  for  the 
rescue  and  relief  of  flood  sufferers  in  Ohio  and  In- 

March  a8, — The  Ohio  River  reaches  flood  stages 
at  many  points;  great  damage  is  caused  by  floods 
at  Rocdestcr,  Albany,  Trov,  and  at  other  places 
in  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Valleys  of  New  York 
State.  ■ 

April  I. — Ex-President  Taft  takes  up  his  duties 
as  Kent  professor  of  law  at  Vale. 

April  3. — The  Valerland,  the  largest  passenger 
vessel  in  the  world,  is  launched  at  Hamburg. 

Ajjril  6.— Street-car  service  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
is  crippled  by  a  strike  of  two-thirds  of  the  men. 
.  .  .  The  waters  of  the  Ohio  begin  to  fall  and  relieve 
the  dangerous  situation  at  Cairo  and  Evansville. 

April  8, — Two  regiments  of  militia  and  a  troop  of 
cavalry  are  ordered  out  in  Buffalo  lollowing  a  day 
of  rioting  in  the  street-car  strike.  .  .  .  Lieut.  Rex. 
Chandler,  a  United  States  Army  aviator,  is  killed 
in  the  fall  of  a  hydroplane  near  Fort  Rosecrans, 
Cal.  ...  Sir  Thomas, Lip^on  challenges  once  more 
for  the  A  merica's  cup. 

April  II.— The  Buffalo  street-car  strike  is 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  mediation  of  the  Mayor. 

April  14. — Funeral  services  tor  the  late  J.  Pier- 

Ct  Morgan  are  held  at  New  York  City,  and  the 
y  is  buried  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

OBITUARY 

March  16. — Louis  Maurice  Boulct  de  .Monvcl, 
the  French  painter  and  illustrator,  63. 

March  17, — Henry  Stull,  painter  of  thorough- 
bred horses,  62.  .  .  .  Louis  .Amateis,  the  sculptor 
and  designer,  57.  .  .  .  Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow,  of 
New  York,  an  authority  on  skin  diseases,  66. 

March  18. — George  1,  King  of  Greece,  67.  ,  .  . 
Gen.  Louis  Joseph  Nicolas  Andr^,  formerly  French 
Minister  of  War,  75. 


March  19.— <V 
Civil  War  and  n 


I.  H.  Kidd,  a  veteran  of  the 
1  Indian  fighter,  73.  ■  ■  •  Col. 
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U.S.A.,  retired,  84.  .  .  .  Dr.  A.  T.  BrUtow,  a  proM- 
nent  New  York  physician,  62. 

March  27. — Marc  A.  Blumenberg,  editor  o(  llie 
Musical  Courier,  62. 

March  28.^ — James  McCrea,  former  pre^dent  d 
the  Pennsylvama  Railroad, 64.  .  .  .  Henry  BiscbcA, 
justice  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  60. 

March  29. — Prince  Henry  XIV  of  Reuss,  80. 
.  .  .  Dr.  George  McCiellan,  a  well-known  Philaikl- 

fhia  physician  and  educator,  6^.  .  .  .  Carl  Gllida 
riedrich  Richter,  a  noted  violinist.  Si. 
March 30.— Rear-Adm.  John  \V.  Moore.  I'.SN., 
retired,  formerly  chief  engineer,  f " 


March  31. — John  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  fi 
cier  and  art  collector,  75  (sec  page  555)-  -  ■  ■  E   „ 
Gen.  Thomas  M.  Jones,  a  veteran  of  the  Conled- 


a  reco^jud  authi>rity  ' 
ar  Klipw  of  iltrB  were 


n  admiml 


.  Brig.- 


John  M,  Bacon,  a  veteran  of  ihe  Civil,  Indian,  and 
Spanish  Wars,  68. 

March  20. — Mgr.  Denis  O'Callaghan,  a  promi- 
nent Boston  clergyman,  71. 

March  21. — Manuel  Bonilla,  President  of  Hon- 
duras, 70.  .  .  .  Frederick  William  Dcvoe,  of  New 
York,  the  paint  and  varnish  manufacturer,  84. 

March  22. — Frank  S.  Black,  former  Governor  of 
New  York  and  a  noted  lawyer,  60. 

March  23,^ — Samuel  Judson  Roberts,  a  promi- 
nent Kentucky  editor  and  Republican  leader,  55. 
.  .  .  Brynild  .^nundsen,  of  Iowa,  a  noted  Nor- 
wi'^ian  editor,  69.  .  .  .  Capt.  A.  H.  Bogardus,  for- 
mi^rly  champion  wing  shot  of  the  world,  79, 

March  24. — I^dy  Dorothy  Xevill,  noted  for  her 

Kihlished   reminiscences.   86.  .  .  .  Dr.   Joseph    .\. 
allock,   editor   and   publisher   of   the    Christian 
Work  and  EeangflisI,  79. 

March  25. — Field-Marshal  \'iscount  Wolsclcy. 
the  noted  British  soldier,  79.  .  .  .  William  J. 
Northen,  formerly  Governor  of  Geortiia,  77.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  May  C.  Brooke,  last  woman  survivor  of  the 
cast  which  played  before  Lincoln  the  night  he  was 
assassinated.  69. 

March  26. — Brig. -Gen.  Alexander  James  Perry, 


;  army,  81.  .  .  .  Sidney  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, 60.  .  .  .  Count  Cesare  Gianotti,  prefect  of 
the  Italian  royal  palace. 

April  2.— William  H.  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  a 
well-known  engineer  and  shipbuilder,  55. 


English  li  ,  - . 

.  .  .  Charles  F.  Warwick,  formerly  mayor  of  Phila- 
delphia, 61. 

April  5- — Robert  Wadsworth  Prentiss,  professor 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  Rutgers  Cdlege, 

S6.  ,  .  .  George    Cantacuienc,    president    of    the 
Rumanian  Senate  and  former  Premier. 
April  6. — Prof.  Adolf  Slaby,  a  German  authorily 
on  wireless  telegraphy. 
April  7. — Jean  Ernest  Constans,  formeHy  Prt- 

April  9. — Addison  Brown,  of  New  York,  for- 
merly United  States  District  Judge,  an  authority 
on  admiralty  law,  and  a  noted  botanist,  83. 

April  12. — John  Brooks  Henderson,  former 
United  States  Senator  from  Missouri  and  author 
of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  86. 

April  14. — Carl  Hagenl>eck,  the  noted  animal 
collector  of  Germany.  69. 


SOME  CARTOONS  ON 
CURRENT  TOPICS 


THE  LESSON 

From  the  TriiuHt  (New  Yorii) 


PRESIDENT  WILSON,  personally  read- 
■  ing  his  message  to  Congress  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  an  event  that 
the  cartoonists  could  not,  of  course,  re^t 
picturing  quite  aptly  as  a  lesson  by  the 
"Schoolmaster," 


Prom  Ibe  Lta^rr  (Clev, 
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ic  Post-InUUitinciT.  (Seattle.  Vuh'n) 


o  the  Chinese  pnlicy  of  the  WAtoa  __ 

From  the  //croU  |New  Yocli) 


X  Di'iporck  (ColuRibus.  Ohio) 


(TheG.O.  P.  elephant  and  the  Bull  Mom- 
hope  of  B  Wilwm- Brian  disagree 


Prom  the  JovHoJ  (Minneapolis,  Mini 


SOME  CARTOOXS  OX  CVRREXT  EVEXTS 


n  Basic's  tiniDue); 


Prom  FmiKh  (London 
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■■TO  THE   RESCUE' 
?roin  the  FiiMic  Liif  (PhiUdelpbia) 

THE  great  disastei^  in  the  Middle  West  the  people  of  the  devastated  regions,  and  the 

caused  by  tornado  and  floods  brought  ready  relief  extended  from  all  parts  of  the 

out  many  sympathetic  expressions  from  the  country. 

cartoonists  of  the  country.     They  depicted  Mr,  Morgan's  death  also  provoked  many 

the  various  phases  of  these  calamities, — the  tributes  to  the  genius  and  achievemeus  of 

titanic  force  of    the  elements   and   man's  the  man  who  had  so  long  dominated  Ameman 

helplessness  before  them,  the  hardships  of  finance. 


K  PnblU  Lris"  <Phil»ddph«) 


SOME  CARTOOHS  ON  CURRENT  TOPICS 


ihTMleni  to  with 


un  ihould  supply  hnues  for  hii  unbAssadoi? 
Pnio  the  TribniM  (Lot  Angela) 


n  Pai^nino  (Turin) 


n  Ihc  Dally  Star  (Montrc 
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1  Uocte  Sam.     l'ncle  sui:  (FUfaining  Che  Mexican  lout)^  "1  think  thii 
y^-nB  >*..»««..  ,Va;p«r»Bul  From  Carai  >  C«r(Mj  <BiMi]OB  Aiiw) 

tV  aK'x-v  v-artvtuns  show   Uncle  onte  theme  with   the  cartoonists  of  those 
j-.t  w  ^Jibbing  South  American  countries. 
I  "^    tv(»ft»    Mvnis    to   be    firmly 
:■  •  VvfffKan  minds  and  is  a  fav- 


"  But  from  whom,  my  oU  friend?     Von  got  it 
ch.  but  i  fnm  the  Gennaiu;  that  is  a  ■ooddal 

Prom  Ktadisaijasch  (Berlin) 


JOHN   PIERPONT  MORGAN 

BY  SERENO  S.  PRATT 

JOHN  PIERPONT  MORGAN  was  one 
ot  the  conunanding  personalities  of  his 
times.  He  exercised,  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  a  power  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
unofficial  person  in  the  world,  and  greater 
than  that  of  most  kings  and  ministers.  But 
there  was  nothing  complex  or  occult  in  his 
character;  nothing  subtle  or  cunning  or 
crafty  in  his  methods,  and  the  record  of  his 
brilliant  career  is  so  clear  that  even  those  far 
distant  from  the  mighty  forces  which  pro- 
duced him,  should  comprehend  its  meaning. 

He  dealt,  indeed,  in  the  most  mysterious 
product  in  the  world's  markets;  and  perhaps 
the  mystery  which  attaches  to  that  which  he 
bought  and  sold  accounts  for  some  of  the 
mystery  which  seems  to  attach  to  his  life. 
Daniel  Webster's  description  of  credit  as  "  the 
vital  air  of  commerce,"  remains  now,  as  it  was 
three-quarters  ot  a  century  ago,  the  best 
description  that  can  be  given.  For  credit 
envelops  the  world  of  business  as  atmosphere 
does  the  globe.  We  can  not  exist  without  it, 
but  while  we  may  feel  it,  we  can  not  see  it. 
It  is  ever  mysterious  and  sometimes  even  ' 
weird  and  uncanny  in  its  operations.  No  one 
has  ever  completely  explored  or  charted  it.    , 

While  it  is  beneficent  in  its  customary  action,  rkvikws  in  looo 

yet,  like  the  air,  it  can  at  times  exhibit  all  the 

fury  arid  destructive  power  of  the  tornado,  degree  of  power  and  respwisibility.  A  mem- 
It  was  credit  which  Mr.  Morgan  oi^anized,  ber  of  banking  houses  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
concentrated,  and  applied  for  the  benefit  of  phia,  London,  and  Paris,  his  operations  cov- 
American  development  with  the  same  genius  ered  the  globe.  The  units  of  his  enterprises 
with  which  the  Wizard  of  the  Oranges  has  were  continental.  He  was  truly  a  citizen  of 
brought  electricity  under  control  of  man  for  the  world,  and  though  he  was  a  patriotic 
his  weU-being.  American,  yet  no  one  country  could  claim 

But  difficult  as  it  is  to  comprehend  credit  him  entirely  as  its  own.  We  may  dispute 
in  aU  its  complexity  and  universality  and  about  the  economic  significance  of  the  move- 
effects,  Mr.  Morgan's  own  career,  as  a  mer-  ments  in  which  he  was  the  leader;  we  may 
chant  in  credits,  was  an  open  book  that  any  differ  about  the  effect  of  his  achievements 
one  may  read  with  perfect  understanding,  upon  the  future  of  this  country,  and  we  may 
The  country  banker  to  whom  the  farmer  and  have  opposing  ideas  as  to  his  ultimate  place 
\illage  trader  go,  it  may  be  for  a  loan,  or  more  in  history,  but  there  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
of  ten  for  advice,  and  to  whom,  in  every  move-  reason  for  contention  as  to  the  naturalness 
ment  of  local  improvement,  the  whole  town  and  simplicity  and  absolute  fidelity  of  his 
looks  for  financial  leadership,  is  a  tj-pe  of  character  and  career.  Every  man  is  in  a 
what  Mr.  Morgan  was  in  the  great  world  of  sense  an  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
international  commerce  and  enterprise.  It  is  which  he  lives,  and  Mr.  Morgan  was,  con- 
because  Mr.  Morgan's  operations  were  so  spicuously,  a  magnificent  product  of  his  cen- 
colossal,  that  his  personality  seems  so  remote  tury.  He  represented,  as  no  other  American 
and  strange.  But  in  reality  he  was  simply  did,  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  times, 
the  country  banker  expanded  to  the  last  Within  his  life-time  progress  was  made,  and 
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revolutionary  changes  in  economic  forces  and  ing  which  his  father  was  able  to  give  him,  he 

conditions  were  brought  about,  vaster  than  did  not  become  a  yoimg  Napoleon  of  finance, 

had  been  achieved  in  perhaps  the  preceding  After  leaving  the  University  of  Gottingen  in 

five  centuries.     During  the  seventy-six  years  Grermany,  in  1857,  he  became  a  clerk  first 

of  Mr.  Morgan's  life  the  world  has  lived  in  his  father's  banking  house  in  London,  and 

every  year  as  long  as  five  years  in  the  pre-  two  years  later  with  the  then  noted  New 

ceding  century,  great  in  results  as  that  was.  York  banking  firm  of  Duncan,  Sherman  & 

During  at  least  thirty-six  of    these  years,  Co.    He  began  his  business  career  as  a  clerk 

Mr.  Morgan  was  a  leader,  and  during  twenty,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old.     Seven  years 

the  commanding  figure  among  all  his  contem-  later,  in  partnership  with  Charles  H.  Dabney, 

poraries  engaged  in  commercial  enterprises,  he  established  an  independent  banking  busi- 

Mr.  Morgan  had  the  advantage  of  good  ness  in  New  York.    But  this  was  still  a  period 

blood  in  his  veins.    His  father,  Junius  Spen-  of   preparation.    There   was   no   hot-house 

cer  Morgan,  was  an  able  aiid  eminent  man.  growth.    There  was  no  grasping  fgr  control 

His  maternal  grandfather  was  a  preacher,  a  There  was  no  sensationalism  in  his  progress, 

poet    and    a    patriot.    Joseph    H.    Choate,  He  was  a  follower,  not  a  commander,  and 

whose  own  ancestry  was  distinguished,  has  so  quiet,  retiring,  and  modest  was  he,  that 

made  much  of  this  in  his  eulogy  of  Morgan,  it  is  related  that  a  corporation  that  made  him 

We  know,  however,  that  the  sons  and  grand-  one  of  its  directors  dropped  him  after  a  year, 

sons  of  upright  and  intellectual  fathers  and  because  he  never  took  any  initiative  at  the 

grandfathers  are  often  worthless  and  vicious,  meetings,  or  made  a  single  suggestion,  but 

But  in  Mr.  Morgan's  life  we  can  plainly  per-  confined  himself  to  voting,  on  the  various 

ceive  the  ennobling  effect  of  his  noble  ancestry,  resolutions.    It  was  1871  Uiat  Mr.  Morgan, 

But  Mr.  Morgan  had  the  disadvantage  of  then  thirty-four  years  old,  entered  into  part- 
being  bom  rich — ^not  rich,  indeed,  in  the  nership  with  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  the  great 
sense  of  the  wealth  he  has  himself  bequeathed,  Philadelphia  banker,  and  laid  the  foimdations 
but  rich  in  the  degree  which  a  successful  man  of  the  now  existing  international  banking 
of  affairs  had  attained  in  the  first  half  of  the  house.  Mr.  Morgan  had  by  this  time  at- 
last  century.  To  be  a  rich  man's  son  is  a  tained  prominence  in  the  financial  worid, 
fearful  handicap.  Sympathize  with  the  poor,  but  he  was  still  far  from  the  position  of  leader- 
always;  but  the  present-day  talk  about  the  ship,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  was  even 
dreadfulness  of  poverty  is  mostly  senti-  in  his  own  firm  overshadowed  by  the  larger 
mental  twaddle.  Most  men  who  amount  to  distinction  of  Mr.  Drexel. 
much  in  this  world  were  bom  poor  and  are  It  was  not  until  after  he  was  forty  years 
glad  of  it.  The  attempt  to  abolish  poverty  old  that  Morgan  became  nimibered  among 
is  an  attempt  to  abolish  progress,  for  poverty  the  first  dozen  or  so  men  in  American  busi- 
is  the  dynamo  of  ambition.  One  of  the  big-  ness  who  must  be  consulted  in  the  largest 
gest  merchants  in  New  York  recently  told  me  transactions;  and  it  was  only  in  the  last 
that  he  refused  to  take  into  his  employ  any  of  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  that  he  was  com- 
the  sons  of  his  wealthy  acquaintances,  and  mander-in-chief.  Forty  years  of  preparation! 
hired  only  poor  boys  from  the  farms  or  the  That  is  an  object  lesson  that  may  have  some 
sons  of  immigrants.  These  were  being  trained  value  even  in  these  days  when  yoimg  men 
for  the  high  places  in  his  great  business,  are  eagerly  seeking  leadership  in  business 
That  indicates  the  kind  of  handicap  which  without  that  maturity,  stability,  and  char- 
rich  men's  sons  have  to  surmount.  About  acter  which  long  experience  gives.  The 
the  only  thing  their  fathers  can  give  them  is  secret  of  Mr.  Morgan's  ability  to  retain  for 
money,  which  is  often  the  worst  thing  they  so  many  years  the  supreme  direction  of 
can  have  in  starting  out  in  life.  Success,  in  affairs,  his  continuing  intellectual  and  bodily 
this  country,  at  least,  has  had  its  hardiest  vitality  after  he  had  passed  the  half-century 
growth  in  the  soil  of  poverty.  The  fact,  mark,  may  be  foimd  chiefly  in  those  forty 
therefore,  that  two  of  the  most  remarkable  years  of  maturing  powers.  He  did  not  waste 
personalities  of  our  age,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  himself  in  his  early  manhood;  therefore  he 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  were  born  in  homes  was  a  giant  in  his  old  age. 
of  affluence,  culture,  and  refinement,  ought  to  Allusion  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Morgan's 
be  an  inspiration  to  other  rich  men's  sons.  long  silence  as  illustrated  by  the  anecdote 

Mr.  Morgan  matured  slowly,  that  is   to  of  his  "dummy  directorship."    Like  General 

say  he  did  not  attain  leadership,  or  appar-  Grant,  whom  he  resembled  in  some  other 

ently  seek  for  leadership,  until  after  years  of  respects,  he  was  always  a  man  of  few  words, 

preparation.     Even  with  the  powerful  back-  He  had  absolutely  no  gift  of  public  speech, 


JOHN  PIERFONT  MORGAN 


A  CHARACTERISTIC  PORTRAIT  OF  MR.  MORGAN 

although  at  times  he  displayed  a  remarkable  cultivate,  the  art  of  winning  jjopularity.  He 
power  of  verbal  characterization  in  some  was  often  short  and  brusque  in  his  manner, 
striking  phrase  which  in  a  single  sentence,  although  this  brusqueness  was  not  of  the 
like  "the  panic  of  undigested  securities,"  heart,  but  rather  was  a  shield  against  in- 
summed  up  a  financial  situation.  He  lis-  truders  and  trespassers  upon  his  time.  He 
tened,  but  said  little,  but  his  decisions,  often  was  a  difficult  man  for  reporters  to  approach, 
expressed  in  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no",  became  His  " inter\-iews "  were  few  and  very  brief; 
in  the  financial  world  like  an  opinion  from  but  a  newspaper  man  who  succeeded  in  get- 
ihe  Supreme  Court  in  the  legal  world.  He  ting  a  good  sentence  from  Morgan  had  the 
was  a  member  of  many  of  the  prominent  distinction  of  a  "beat." 
clubs  and  associations  of  the  world's  great  Mr.  Morgan  was  indeed  a  statesman  in  his 
dties;  he  attended  many  meetings,  he  sat  world-wide  knowledge  and  influence;  but  he 
at  many  public  banquets,  but  he  never  made  was  no  politician.  He  did  not  know  how  to 
a  speech.     He  did  not  inherit,  nor  did  he  curry  popular  favor.    He  could  solve  big 
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business  problems  in  a  day,  while  other  men  richest    man    in    the    world,    he    was   not 

were  struggling  with  them  for  months,  but  the   richest  man.    His   power  is  not  to  be 

he  was  not  an  expert  in  influencing  public  found  in  the  number  of  his  own  millions, 

opinion.  but  in   the  billions  of  which  he  was  the 

•  We  have  entered  upon  an  era  of  business  trustee.     No    man     ever     controlled     the 

publicity,  and  of  commerce  carried  on,  not  money   of   other  people    in   such    tremen- 

only  in  the  open,  but  subject  to  public  opinion  dous  sums  as  he  did;  and  he  charged  high  for 

and    governmental    regulation.     More    and  his  trusteeship.     Undoubtedly  he  delighted 

more  our  men  of  business  are  becoming  pub-  in  driving  a  good  bargain  both  in  selling  bonds 

licists  as  well  as  administrators  and  financiers,  and  in  buying  art  objects;  but  however  much 

More  and  more  our  railroads  and  banks  are  he  made,  the  other  people  to  the  bargains  did 

establishingpublicity  departments;  and  what  not  seem  to  lose.     Criticism  has  been  made 

amounts  to  a  new  profession  of  "executive  of  the  enormous  toll  he  sometimes  levied 

assistants"  (like  those  recently  established  upon  the  operations  which  he  conducted  for 

by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  England  others.     But  he  was  like  the  great  surgeon 

lines,  with  tsdented  and  exp)erienced  news-  who  charges  a  big  fee  for  an  operation  taking 

paper  men  at  their  head)  is  being  created —  only  a  few  minutes:  what  he  was  charging  for 

men  whose  function  it  is  to  interpret  public  was  not  time,  but  experience  and  skill.    Mr. 

opinion  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  inter-  Morgan's  judgment  was   a  jewel  of  great 

pret  the  executive  policy  to  the  public.    In  price.     His  favorable  opinion,  in  the  later 

this  connection  it  is  significant  to  note  the  days  of  his  supremacy,  was  sufficient  to  in- 

change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  character  sure  success. 

of  the  men  at  the  head  of  great  corporations.  It  was,  however,  as  a  spender,  rather  than 
Samuel  Rea,  the  new  president  of  the  Pennsyl-  as  an  accumulator,  that  Mr.  Morgan  occu- 
vania,  is  not  only  the  trained  engineer  and  pied  the  most  imique  place  among  all  the 
the  accomplished  executive,  but  a  man  who  men  of  his  time.  Let  it  be  said  to  his  ever- 
for  years  has  been  making  a  close  study  of  lasting  credit  that  his  sp>ending  of  money 
economic  and  political  conditions.  He  is  a  had  always  a  constructive,  not  a  destructive, 
student  pf  public  opinion.  The  Morgan  influence.  He  lived  richly,  but  was  not  guilty 
firm  has,  now,  a  former  newspaper  man  of  vulgar  and  demoralizing  display.  He  dis- 
among  its  members.  The  head  of  New  tributed  immense  sums  of  money,  but  in 
York*s  biggest  bank  was  formerly  a  financial  doing  so,  did  not  weaken  or  corrupt  the  so- 
editor.  The  head  of  the  country's  biggest  dal  structure.  His  philanthropies  were 
corporation  k  a  former  lawyer  and  judge,  simply  enormous,  and  most  of  them  were  un- 
it has  been  said  that  the  greatest  business  in  known.  Many  of  them  were  even  imsolic- 
this  country — as  is  inevitable  in  a  democ-  ited.  Mr.  Choate  has  said  publicly  that  the 
racy — k  that  of  politics;  and  now  that  gov-  amount  of  money  Mr.  Morgan  gave  prob- 
ernment  insists  upon  sharing  in  the  responsi-  ably  aggregated  as  much  as  the  fortune  he 
bility  of  managing  big  business,  merchants,  bequeathed  to  his  heirs.  He  gave  a  vcr>' 
bankers  and  directors  must  make  a  study  large  sum  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
of  public  opinion,  or  have  men  at  their  el-  Divine,  but  both  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr. 
bows  constantly  to  instruct  them.  That  Carnegie  have  made  bigger  single  benefac- 
probably  explains  why  so  many  men  who  tions  than  he,  though  it  is  not  improbable 
have  made  a  success  in  public  life  are  being  that  the  aggregate  of  his  philanthropy  totalled 
taken  into  business  concerns.  But  Mr.  as  much  as  theirs.  He  did  not  apply  scien- 
Morgan,  who  belonged  in  this  respect  to  the  tific  investigation  to  philanthropy,  as  Mr. 
old  school  of  financiers,  did  not  seem  to  cul-  Rockefeller  has  done  with  such  astonishing 
tivate  the  art  of  publicity.  efficiency,  but  Mr.  Morgan's  intuition  in 
Mr.  Morgan  was  a  great  money  maker,  giving  was  almost  as  unerring  as  his  judg- 
but  he  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  money  ment  in  finance;  and  it  came  to  pass  that 
spender.  To  form  a  true  estimate  of  his  po-  Mr.  Morgan  finally  became  a  sort  of  court, 
sition  and  power,  one  must  understand  his  not  of  last,  but  first,  resort  in  matters  of 
genius  in  these  two  directions.  He  was  no  philanthropy  as  in  business.  If  he  said 
miser.  He  was  in  business  to  make  money,  "yes,"  then  the  object  for  which  it  was  pro- 
but  not  for  the  mere  sake  of  accumulation,  posed  to  raise  money  thrived;  if  he  said**  no/' 
The  public  has  not  been  informed  of  the  it  was  abandoned  or  postponed.  Seth  Low, 
amount  of  his  wealth;  perhaps  he  did  not  in  his  Chamber  of  Commerce  tribute  to  Mor- 
know  himself.  But  this  is  certain,  that  while  gan,  laid  particular  stress  upon  the  suprem- 
he  had   the  opportunity  of  becoming   the  acy  of   the  great   banker  in   this  respect. 
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When  he  gave,  he  gave  promptly  and  liber- 
ally. About  three  years  ago,  it  became  my 
duty  to  write  Mr.  Morgan  asking  him 
whether  he  would  agree  to  a  refunding,  on 
another  basis,  of  a  $50,000  bond  which  he 
held  on  3  public  institution.  In  the  course 
of  three  or  four  weeks,  I  received  from  Mr. 
Morgan  a  letter  written  by  him  from  Rome. 
He  said  he  did  not  think  the  refunding  was 

desirable,  but  that  he 

would  like  to  give  the 
$50,000  bond  to  the 
insdtution.  Thatwas 
the  direct  way  in 
which  he  acted  in 
these  matters. 

But  Mr.  Morgan 
not  only  gave  freely 
to  public  objects  and 
private  charity,  but 
he  also  spent  enor- 
mous sums  in  the  sat- 
isfaction of  bis  own 
taste.  Here  again — 
wonderful  to  relate — 
his  judgment  rarely 
erred,  and  his  spend- 
ing was  benedcent  in 
its  social  effects.  I 
allude,  of  course,  to 
Mr.  Morgan's  art 
purchases.  Mr.  De- 
Forest,  vice-president 
of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  (Mr. 
Morgan  was  himself 
the  president)  has  de- 
clared that  Morgan  "R-  morgan  i 
was  the  greatest  art 

collector  and  art  amateur  in  the  world. 
He  spent  millions  upon  millions  in  collect- 
ing, but  the  value  of  his  art  possessions  is 
probably  two  or  three  times  what  he  paid 
for  them.  How  vastly  he  has  aided  art  by 
his  purchases  no  one  can  calculate.  Cer- 
tainly the  peopk'  of  the  United  States  have 
no  cause  to  complain  of  Mr.  Morgan  in  this 
phase  of  his  career.  His  art  possessions  are 
now  in  this  country.  Many  of  them  are 
in  public  museums,  and  all  of  them,  whether 
public  or  private,  will  continue  to  be  held  for 
the  inspiration  of  art  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  beautiful  in  life,  for  many  years  to  come. 

That  nation  is  strongest  and  best  in  which 
the  rich  wisely  spend  and  the  f)oor  wisely 
save.  This  country  is  50  rich  in  its  natural 
resources  that  it  is  now  in  peril  qf  the  awful 
waste  of  extravagant  spending.  In  spite  of 
the  evidence  of  the  big  deposits  in  the  savings 


banks  and  the  multitude  of  life  insurance 
policies,  to  the  contrary,  a  vast  multitude  of 
families  in  the  United  States  are  undoubtedly 
living  up  to,  or  beyond,  their  means.  Saving 
is  not  a  national  trait  as  among  the  French 
and  in  other  foreign  countries.  A  certain 
corporation,  for  instance,  has  a  large  business 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  with  sev- 
eral hundred  employees  in  each  country.  It 
deposits    each    year, 


out  of  the  profits  of 
the  business,  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  the 
order  of  each  em- 
ployee, giving  him 
also  the  privilege  of 
depositing  his  own 
savings  and  receiving 
6  per  cent,  interest 
thereon.  In  England 
all  the  employees, 
except  three  or  four, 
have  saved  all  that 
has  been  given  them, 
together  with  accu- 
mulations out  of  their 
own  wages;  and  one 
old  employee  on  re- 
tiring recently  drew 
out  upward  of  $200,- 
000.  The  employees 
of  the  same  concern 
in  this  country  (with 
a  few  exceptions)  have 
not  only  not  saved 
any  of  their  own 
wages,  but  have 
I  FORTY-FIVE  drawH  out  and  spent 

all  that  was  given 
them.  Now  Mr.  Morgan  as  a  very  rich  man 
gave  a  fine  example  of  beneficent  spending 
of  his  own  money,  while,  by  his  financial 
operations,  he  did  much  to  make  savings 
and  investments  safer  and  more  numerous. 
Of  the  personal,  intimate,  side  of  his  life, 
not  much  has  been  said  or  perhaps  can  be 
said,  for  while  he  was  a  public  man,  he  did  not 
live  much  in  public.  It  is  known  that  he  had 
behind  his  veneer  of  brusqueness,  a  gift  for 
friendship,  and  that  he  could,  and  did,  inspire 
affection.  One  of  his  partners  could  not 
trust  himself  to  attend  the  Morgan  memorial 
meeting  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  fear 
that  he  would  be  overcome  by  his  feelings. 
Senator  Root's  voice  broke  when  he  spoke 
in  tha't  meeting  of  his  departed  friend.  There 
were  tears  seen  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  captain 
of  industry  at  that  meeting,  though  he  is  a 
man  whom  the  yellow  press  delights  to  pic- 
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ture  as  a  monster  of  rapacity. .  The  Bishop  "But  he  will  forget  me."  "Mr.  Moigan 
of  New  York  spoke  to  me,  with  almost  a  sob  never  forgets  a  promise,"  was  the  reply, 
in  .his  voice,  of  his  thirty  years'  intimate  Every  supremely  successful  captain  of 
association  with  Mr.  Morgan.  There  was  industry  must  have  the  gift  of  imagination, 
something  higher,  and  finer  and  better  than  In  this  conmierdal  country  and  age  such  mai 
riank -commercialism^  or  cold  calculation  in  as  Morgan  are  in  a  sense  our  poets  and 
Mr.  Morgan  to  inspire  the  affection  of  such  prophets  and  seers.  Moi^gan  was  the  grand- 
men  as  these.  Mr.  Morgan  was  a  stanch  son  of  a  poet  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  he, 
churchman.  A  fellow .  vestryman  of  his  in  himself,  used  to  write  poetry  at  the  univer- 
St.  Gredrge's  Church  testifies  that  he  never  sity.  Certainly  the  poetic  ^t  in  him  found 
missed  a  meeting  of  the  vestry  when  he  was  expression  in  his"  ability  to  see  far  into  the 
in  this  country.  This  is  not  a  "fashionable"  future  arid  seize  at  once  upon  fundamoital 
church.  Its  principal  work  is  among  the  principles  of  human  action, 
poor.  He  often  "passed  the  plate"  there  on  It  was  this  combination  of  intuition,  cour- 
Sundays.  He  was  a  delegate  to  and  attended  age,  fidelity,  and  imagination  in  one  person- 
ajl  the  conventions  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ahty,  that  constituted  Morgan's  character,— 
in  this  country.  .  His  last  public  appearance  that  character  whidi  was  .the  secret. of  his 
w?ls  at  an  Easter  service  in  Rome  a  few  days  success,  and  which  as  he  himself  declared  to 
befere  his  death.  the  Pujo  Committee  is  the  basis  of  credit 

The  qualities  which  made  Morgan  a  leader  In  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  Morgan 
among  men  were  his  intuition,  his  courage,  wielded  a  power  that,  as  I  have  alr^idy  said, 
his  fidelity  to  his  word,  his  imagination,  and  no  other  private  citizen  and  few  statesmen  in 
his  ability  to  select  men  in  whom  he  could  put  the  world  exercised.  His  power  was  fiercely 
his  trust.  :r  *  assailed  on  the  ground  that  no. private  indi- 

Senator  RoQt  made  much  of  his  intuition  in  vidual  ought  to.  possess  such  authoritypver 
his ..rgcgat.  eulogy.;  He  said  that  in  higher  the  lives  and  fdrttihes  of  millions  of  other 
mathematics  there  is  a  realm  in  which  only  a  persons.  •    •  _   ^ 

few  gifted  minds  can  enter  and  in  which  they  But  analyze  that  power,  and  it  will ,, be  dis- 
seemed  to  reach  absolute  conclusions  by  covered  that  it  was  a  delegated  power, 
swift  processes  which  they  themselves  could  Morgan  was  as  truly  chosen  by  the  people  as 
not  explain.  Morgan  had  that  sort  of  mind.  President  Wilson  is.  He  did  not  obtain  his 
It  is  the  gift  of  genius.  power  by  conquest.     He  did  not  arrogate  it 

But  Morgan  had  not  only  vision,  but  the  to  himself  by  any  assertion  of  brute  strength, 
courage  to  act.  He  had  learned  to  rely  upon  It  came  to  him  by  what  may  truly  be  called 
the  accuracy  of  his  own  intuitive  judgments,  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  President  Wilscm 
and  he  acted  upon  them.  His  decisions  were  is  the  trustee  of  the  political  rights  and  liber- 
prompt  and  final.  Having  made  them,  he  ties  of  the  people.  Morgan  was  the  trustee 
had  the  courage  to  carry  them  into  effect,  of  their  deposits,  their  investments,  and  their 
His  whole  business  life  was  the  imderwriting  property.  He  could  not  compel  their  confi- 
of  enormous  risks,  and  it  b  through  the  taking  dence.  He  had  no  monopoly  in  international 
of  risks — ^whether  you  call  them  speculations  commerce.  He  had  no  letters  patent  on 
or  not — that  the  world  made  such  marvellous  credit.  He  possessed  no  divine  right  of 
progress  in  the  past  century.  sovereignty.    The  secret  of  his  power  is  no 

When  he  said  he  would  do  a  thing  he  did  it.   secret  at  all.    It  simply  was  confidence  in  his 
Confidence  in  his  good  faith,  even  more  than  leadership.    That's  all. 
reliance  upon  his  intuition  and  courage,  made       Senator  Root  has  well  said  that  Moigan  at 
him  a  leader  among  men.  times  exercised  powers  of  government,  be- 

Faith  in  his  word  was  as  strong  in  small  cause  of  the  incapacity  of  law-makers.    He 
things  as  in  great.     A  friend  of  mine  wished  governed  because  there  was  need  of  govern- 
to  publish  a  very  expensive  book  and  he  ment  and  he  was  fit  to  govern.     His  was  truly 
asked  Morgan  to  advance  some  of  the  neces-  a  representative  authority, 
sary  capital.     Morgan  refused,  saying  that  he       It  is  not  possible  here  to  go  into  the  details 
did  not  wish  to  enter  into  an  operation  of  that  of  his  many  financial  operations.    His  early 
kind,  but  that  he  would  subscribe  for  the  New  York  Central  deals  by  which  he  mar- 
first  copy  of  it  to  be  issued.     My  friend  went   keted  $25,000,000  of  its  stock,  mostly  abroad, 
away  disappointed,  but  an  associate  of  Mor-  and  by  which  later  he  acqiiired  for  that  road 
i;an  told  him  he  had  made  a  great  point,  as  control  of  ^he  West  Shore;  his  restoration  of 
Morgan's  subscription,  when  known,  would   the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  from  depleted  vitalit)'; 
^^  worth  a  thousand  otb***-  «">^«5criptions.   his  purchase  of  the  Louk\411e  &  Nash\'illc  to 
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save  ]t  from  what  he  considered  the 
control  of  adventurers;  his  vast  rail- 
road reorganizations  after  the  dis- 
aster of  the  1893  panic;  his  long- 
continued  efforts  for  railroad  peace; 
his  work  in  behalf  of  the  Government 
credit  during  Cleveland's  second  ad- 
ministration, when  the  country  was 
trembling  on  the  edge  of  the  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments;  his 
colossal  industrial  combinations, 
notably  the  organization  of  the 
billion-dollar  steel  corporation;  his 
part  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Reading  and  other  coal  roads,  and 
later  in  the  settlement  of  the  coal 
strike;  his  organization  of  the  bank- 
ing resources  of  the  country  for  the  the  mos 
protection  of  commercial  and  banking 
credits  in  the  panic  of  1907; — each  one  iTheiib 
of  theseevents,  as  well  as  many  others, 
needs  a  separate  article  for  adequate  narra- 
tion. In  their  dramatic  interest  and  economic 
significance  they  are  worthy  of  the  pen  of 
a  Walter  Bagehot,  a  Horace  White,  or  a 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  of  the  analysis 
of  a  Thomas  Woodlock  or  a  Sir  George  Paish. 
The  problems  they  present  of  railroad  finan- 
cing, of  company  promotion  and  capitaliza- 
tion, of  corporation  accounting,  of  market 
strategy,  and  of  banking  cooperation,  arc 
studies  to  which  some  of  the  best  economists 


of  our  day  have  applied  their  minds.  But 
my  task  is  different.  It  is  by  a  few  broad 
generalizations,  to  sum  up  his  career,  as  it 
may  appear  to,  and  be  judged  by,  the  future. 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  was  an  empire- 
builder.  He  did  not,indeed,  like  Washington, 
found  a  government,  or  like  Hamilton,  Madi- 
son, and  Franklin,  draft  a  constitution,  or  like 
Lincoln  save  a  nation.  But  he  organized 
and  led  the  -  material  development  of  this 
country  from  a  financial  dependency  and 
commercial  province  of  Europe,  into  an  in- 
dependent great  world  [lower.  He  was  the 
Cecil  Rhodes  of  America,  or  rather  it  would 
be  more  proper  to  say  that  Cecil  Rhodes  was 
the  Morgan  of  South  Africa.  The  problems 
he  solved  were  those  that  would  have  taxed 
the  resources  of  the  world's  ablest  statesmen. 

Take  the  three  supreme  achievements 
of  Morgan's  career  and  test  them  by  these 
two  questions:  What  was  the  source  of  his 
power,  and  how  did  he  use  his  power? 

I.  When  Morgan  entered  business  for  him- 
self the  country  was  rent  asunder  by  rebel- 
lion. On  the  conclusion  of  that  gigantic 
struggle,  the  first  problems  were  those  of 
political  and  material  reconstruction.  This 
work  was  carried  on  through  a  period  of 
political  corruption  and  speculative  inflation 
and  riot,  such  as  had  never  been  witnessed 
before.  The  railroads,  still  crude  and  incom- 
plete,— the  continent  had  not  yet  been 
spanned, — were  the  playthings  of  the  stock 
market.  It  was  the  day  of  the  Erie  scandals, 
and  of  Black  Friday.  It  was  a  time  of  devast- 
ating wars  of  rates.  The  adventurers  and 
gamblers  in  iinance  ruled  the  markets. 
Thieves  and  scoundrels  sat  in  boards  of  di- 
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rectors.  Their  hirelings  doctored  the  corpo-  ous  changes,  not  only  in  business  conditions, 
ration  books,  and  issued  fraudulent  stock.  but  in  social  and  poUtical  conditions.  In  the 
Then  Morgan  appeared.  He  took  prop-  same  time  industry,  as  well  as  commerce 
erty  after  property  (for  there  was  scarcely  and  finance,  has  been  internationalized, 
a  large  railroad  in  the  country  whose  affairs  Since  1837,  when  Mr.  Morgan  was  bom, 
did  not  at  one  time  or  another  pass  through  the  railroads  have  been  developed,  steam  has 
his  banking  house) ;  reorganized,  revitalized  driven  the  sailing  vessel  from  the  ocean,  iron 
it,  reformed  its  management,  gave  it  credit  has  replaced  wood,  the  telegraph,  the  cable, 
abroad  and  respect  at  home.  By  degrees,  and  the  telephone  have  annihilated  distance, 
in  the  course  of  the  succeeding  years,  it  was  the  corporation  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
seen  that  under  the  Morgan  leadership,  rail-  individual,  and  credit  has  become  subject  to 
roads  were  extended,  their  terminals  ex-  natural  laws  that  are  international  in  scope, 
panded,  their  road-beds  and  rolling  stock  It  almost  seems  to  be  true,  as  Alfred  Mosely 
bettered,  their  finances  placed  in  order,  their  said  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  if  the  world 
earning  capacity  increased,  their  accounts  were  indeed  becoming  too  small  for  the  needs 
straightened  and  simplified,  a  large  degree  and  the  ability  and  the  ambition  of  man. 
of  publicity  established,  a  higher  sense  of  Now  Mr.  Morgan  perceived,  as  other  men 
public  responsibility  developed.  From  specu-  p)erceived,  that  if  this  coimtry  was  to  be  able 
lations  they  became  investments.  The  to  develop  its  industries  on  a  scale  of  world 
thieves  and  cut-throats  and  adventurers  competition,  it  was  necessary  that  national 
were  driven  out.  Devastating  competition  organization  should  take  the  place  of  town 
was  regulated.  Conference  after  conference  organization.  That  is  to  say,  our  indus- 
was  held  in  Morgan's  office  or  house  to  pre-  tries  were  small,  at  first  competent  only  to 
vent  rate  wars.  Measure  after  measure  was  supply  local  needs,  then  perhaps  developed 
tried  to  give  stability  and  permanence  to  the  so  as  to  supply  counties  and  even  States, 
railroad  business  upon  which  the  trade  and  but  still  largely  provincial,  and  by  methods 
commerce  of  the  country  depended.  One  of  competition  which  were  self  destroying, 
after  another,  by  purchase,  combination  or  preventing  the  building  of  a  great  industrial 
consolidation,  the  railroads  were  brought  into  empire  competent  to  take  its  place  as  a  worid 
a  few  mighty  systems,  east  and  west  of  the  power.  Others  saw  this,  but  Mr.  Morgan 
Mississippi;  and  out  of  chaos,  order  and  had  the  courage  to  act.  Under  his  leader- 
national  progress  appeared.  Other  able  men,  ship,  combination  took  the  place  of  provincial 
like  Hill  and  Cassatt,  aided  mightily  in  this  competition.  Big,  efficient  business  sue- 
railroad  construction  and  reconstruction,  ceeded  to  small,  inefficient,  wastefid  busi- 
but,  after  all,  it  was  Morgan  who  led.  ness.    The  steel  and  other  industries  were  or- 

It  was  he  who  applied  government  to  the  ganized  on  a  national  basis:  and  the  United 
railroads.  Before  him  there  had  been  an-  States  increased  in  wealth  and  power  by 
archy,  riot,  revolution.     But  he  established  leaps  and  bounds. 

government.  He  was  the  governor,  the  die-  Now  this  again  was  government  taking  the 
tator,  if  you  will,  but  still  the  government;  place  of  anarchy;  It  was  Napoleon  sue- 
able,  stable,  sound,  constructive,  statesman-  ceeding  the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  was  master- 
like  government.  ful  government.  It  was  constructive  states- 
Then  the  Government  stepped  m,  the  manship;  but  it  was  "Morgan  government* 
political  power,  the  elect  of  the  people,  and  Then  the  Government  at  Washington 
said  to  Mr.  Morgan:  "You  have  gone  thus  spoke.  The  people  were  alarmed  by  the 
far,  but  go  no  further.  The  empire  you  have  very  combinations  which  were  making  the 
buUded  threatens  to  become  more  powerful  country  rich  and  powerful.  Some  of 'these 
than  the  authority  from  which  it  obtained  its  new  corporations  were  bigger  than  big 
charters  and  grants."  By  suit  the  Northern  States,  more  powerful  even  than  many  States 
Securities  Company  was  dissolved.  By  act  put  together.  The  creature  of  law  seoned  to 
of  Congress,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  grow  greater  than  the  law;  the  child  ol  the 
mission  was  given  real  powers  of  rate  regu-  State  than  the  nation  itself.  The  trust 
lation.  Government  "by  commission"  sue-  question  became  the  issue  of  the  hour;  the 
ceeded  government  "by  Morgan."  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law 
It  is  still  too  early  to  compare  results.  became  the  government  policy;  and  the  in- 
n.  During  Mr.  Morgan's  active  busmess  tricate,  the  difficult  and  the  still  unsolved 
leadership,  the  United  States  has  been  chang-  problem  of  how  to  preserve  the  benefits  of 
ing  from  an  agricultural  country  into  an  in-  cooperation  and  combination  and  protect 
dustrial  state.     This  has  involved  stupend-  ourselves  from  the  perils  of  its  great  p)owers; 
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and  the  unsolved  probiem  of  how  to  have  the 
benefit  of  competition  and  not  to  be  ruined 
by  it; — these  are  now  before  the  country. 

III.  When  Jefferson  declaimed  against  "the 
extent  of  the  dominion  which  the  banking 
institutions  have  obtained  over  the  minds  of 
our  citizens,"  and  said,  that  this  dominion 
"must  be  broken  or  it  will  break  us,"  and 
when  Jackson  confessed  that  he  was  opposed 
to  baid^s,  and  used  the  power  of  his  adminis- 
tration to  destroy  the  second  United  States 
Bank,  they  bequeathed  to  this  country  a  pol- 
icy of  fear  and  ignorance  from  which  it  has 
tiot  yet  recovered.  The  ignorance  was  Jack- 
son's. The  fear  was  Jefferson's.  The  igno- 
rance was  the  ignorance  of  the  function  of 
banks.  The  fear  was  the  fear  of  the  banking 
power.  This  fear  and  this  ignorance,  while 
they  have  not  prevented  national  progress, 
have  retarded  it. 

In  the  absence  of  a  statesmanlike  policy  in 
Washington  toward  banking,  there  developed 
during  Mr.  Morgan's  period  of  leadership  a 
banking  government  independent  of  the  offi- 
cial authority.  The  new  industrial  greatness 
required  bigger  banks,  larger  accumulations 
of  credit.  These  resources  were  supplied, 
not  only  by  the  international  banking  houses 
such  as  those  presided  over  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Schiff,  Mr.  Seligman,  and  Mr.  Speyer, 
but  also  by  the  creation  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  other  cities  of  big  national  and  State 


banks  and  trust  companies,  largely  through 
the  consolidation  of  a  number  of  smaller 
banks ;  and  these  big  institutions,  while  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  often  sharply 
competing,  were  nevertheless  easily  allied  for 
great  purposes.  Then  the  clearing  houses, 
which  for  sixty  years  have  been  convenient 
machines  for  exchanging  checks,  developed 
new  functions  of  regulation  and  government. 
In  all  this  development,  Mr.  Morgan  nstur- 
ally  took  a  leading,  if  not  a  commanding, 
part.  Mr.  Morgan,  however,  was  first  a 
financier  and  only  secondarily  a  banker. 
That  is  to  say,  he  organized  and  accumulated 
credit  for  mighty  constructive  enterprises. 
It  was  in  times  of  stress  and  storm  and  panic 
that  we  see  him  exercising  the  governing 
power  in  banking  to  save  the  business  of  the 
country  from  devastation. 

If  there  had  been  a  great  central  institution 
of  banking  created  under  go\-emmental  au- 
thority, with  governmental  participation  in 
its  management,  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  asking  Mr.  Morgan,  from  time 
to  time,  in  critical  emergencies,  to  assume  the 
dictatorship  of  banking  in  this  country.  He 
did  not  seek  it.  He  was  in  effect  selected  for 
the  responsibility.  He  was  chosen  because, 
in  character  and  genius  and  experience,  he  was 
best  fitted  for  the  task.  The  absence  of  an 
adequate  banking  system  in  the  United  States 
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active  aid  a  number  of  very  able  and  upright 
younger  men.  Three  of  these,  Mr.  Davison, 
Mr.  Porter,  and  Mr.  Lamont,  he  later  took 
into  his  own  firm  as  partnere,  for  his  judg- 
ment of  men,  as  of  measures,  was  remarkable. 
His  son,  who  resembles  him  so  much  in  ap- 
pearance, character,  and  ability,  has  long 
been  his  active  assistant  in  the  firm  and  nor 
succeeds  him. 

After  the  storm  was  over,  the  official 
government  stepped  in,  representing  popular 
fear  of  "financial  concentration";  and  the 
"  Money  Trust "  issue,  so  called,  though  there 
was  no  trust,  only  coSperation,  appeared. 
The  object  of  the  hue  and  cry  seemed  to  be 
to  destroy  the  banking  regulation  which  ex- 
isted by  a  process  of  natural,  economic,  selec- 
tion, without  putting  anything  constructi\e 
and  effective  in  its  place.  The  champion  of 
destruction  became  Untermeyer.  The  Pujo 
Committee  room  became  a  battleground. 
The  aged  commander-in-chief  was  hastened 
to  the  firing  line.'  His  appearance  there,  and 
his  simple  elevating  declaration  that  character 
was  the  true  basis  of  credit,  threw  his  enemies 
into  confusion. 
c^yri,i«b,ih.A™i™PK«A»,i-,i„„.Nc.vu,k  g^^  ^j|.pj.  jjg  examination  he  sailed  for 

THE  BANKING  HOUSE  OF  I.  P.  MORGAN  ft  CO..  COKNEH      r^  tt         ■  j  ..i.  -      ■ 

OF  BRovD  AND  WALL  STREETS   NEW  voHK  EuTope.    Hc  vicwcd  once  more  the  mystenes 
of  Egypt.    Once  more  he  feasted  his  art-lovin;! 

was  responsible  for  the  extent  and  violence  eyes  upon  the  majestic  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 

of  the  periodical  money  panics  which  have  And  then  the  great  brain,  the  rugged  body, 

.swept  over  this  country.     Mr.  Morgan  was  and    the   inconquerable   spirit    of    Morgan 

bom  in  the  midst  of  one  of  them,  in  1837 —  succumbed  to  death.    The  end  came  at  the 

which  was  precipitated  by  Jackson's  war  on  Grand  Hotel  in  Rome  on  March  31,  191J. 

the  second  United  States  bank.    He  started  If  he  had   lived  seventeen  days  longer  be 

in  business  in  another— that  of  1857.     He  would  have  been  seventy-sbt  years  old. 

gave  enormous  aid  in  restoring  the  business  Mr.  Morgan  generally  spoke  of  himself  as 

of  the  country  after  the  panics  of  1873,  1884  engaged  in  the  banking  business,  but  when 

and  1893.     President  Cleveland  appealed  to  hegaveanart  museum  to  Hartford,  Connecti- 

him— and  not  in  vain — for  financial  aid  in  cut,  he  dedicated  it  to  his  father,  "Junius 

1894.    He  stood  for  sound  money  in  the  de-  Spencer  Morgan,  Merchant."   Yet  his  fall"  ■ 

pression  and  crisis  of  1896.     In  the  panic  of  like  himself,  was  a  banker.    The  use  of 

1907  he  became,  by  reason  of  absence  of  gov-  term  "merchant"  was  suggestive  an^ 

ernment  elsewhere,  what  might  be  termed  nificant.    Merchant  in  credits,  Morgan 

"  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  the  power  of  deposits,  given  to  him  as  trbt.. 

of  .\merica."    No  one  can  measure  the  extent  by  the  confidence  of  the  world,  as  a  statesman 

of  the  ser\-ices  he  performed  at  that  time  for  employs   parliaments   and   diplomacy,  and 

the  safeguarding  of  corporate  and  commercial  a  general   marshals   an  army,  for  national 

credits;  and  yet  those  who  hated  him,  charged  upbuilding.    Like  the  merchants  of  old,  iJ 

him  with  ha\ing   actually  precipitated  the  Venice  and  Spain,   Holland   and   England. 

|)anic.    It  was  his  hand  that  stayed  it.  whose   ships   evplored   unknown    seas  and 

In  this  work,  conducted  when  he  was  an  shores,  he  was  bold  and  strong,  and  adven- 

uld  man — seventy  years — Mr.   Morgan  not  turous,  and  his  enterprises  endrcled  the  globe, 

only  consulted  the  leading  bankers  and  mer-  Morgan's  death  ends  an  era  in  .^erii^n 

chants  of  the  country,  but  he  called  to  his  finance.    Who  and  what  next? 
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NOT  even  yet  is  it  easy  to  take  a  dispas-  of  square  miles  in  extent,  around  which  the 

sionate   survey   of   the   overwhelming  winds  blow  in  incurving  spirals  in  a  direction 

catastrophes  that  overtook  the  Middle  West  contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  clock, 

during  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  fore-  They  are  interspersed  with  "anticyclones" 

part  o(  April,  and  to  rough  out  such  a  story  or  "highs,"  which  are  rather  inert  masses  of 

of    the   events   as   posterity   will   demand,  air,  of  much  less  meteorological  importance. 

Something  may,  however,  be  done  toward  Cyclones  are  continually  tra\'ersing  the  coun- 

bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  news  and  try — one  or  more  will  be  found  on  every  day's 

rumor,    and    disentangling    the    underlying  weather  map — and  they  are  by  no  means 

facts  from  a  plethora  of  unessential  detail.  always   active   enough   to   be   regarded   as 

No  coherent  impression  of  these  events  is  "storms."    On   meteorological   charts   they 

possible  unless  it  is  strung  upon  the  meteor-  are  defined  and  located  by  means  of  isobars, 

ological  record,  and  the  latter  is  best  pre-  i.e.,  lines  passing  through  places  having  the 

sented  by  means  of  a  series  of  daily  weather  same  barometric  pressure  at  a  pven  moment, 

maps,  such  as  are  published  by  the  Weather  The  observations  on  which  such  charts  are 

Bureau  all  over  the  country  in  the  newspa-  based  are  taken  simultaneously  at  8  a.  m. 

pers  and  in  the  form  of  broadsides  issued  by  and  8  p.  m..  Eastern  time,  at  about  200  places 

the  various  stations  of  that  ser\-ice.  scattered  over  the  country,  the  results  being 

It  should  be  explained  at  the  outset  that  telegraphed  immediately  to  the  forecasting 

nearly  every  variety  of  bad  weather  depends  centers  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
upon  the  passage  across  the  country  from 

west  to  east  of  great  eddies  in  the  atmosphere  the  rains  of  masch 
known  as  "cyclones,"  "barometric  depres- 
sions," or  "lows."    These  are  areas  of  rela-  March,    the    transition    month    between 
tively  low  atmospheric  pressure,  thousands  winter  and  spring,  is  distinguished  by  a  great 


U.  S.   WEATHER  MAPS.  MARCH  2326,   1913  <e  A.  M-.  EASTERN  TIME) 

fly  with  the  wind.  Shaded  arras  show  where  rab  had  fallen  during  the  ij  houn  endintt  g  a.  m.  "  Lows 
regiorii  of  low  baiDuietric  pressure,  around  which  Ihc  ninrls  blow  contrary  to  Ihc  dirtclion  of  ihrhandaof 
whole  syitem  drifts  tast  or  northeast  across  the'counlrj) 
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diversity  in  the  paths  of  its  cyclones.  So  passed  diagonally  across  the  western  and 
far  as  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  is  con-  northern  parts  of  the  city  about  6:50  p.  m. 
cemed,  the  depressions  that  pass  east  along  In  and  near  this  place  136  people  were  killed 
the  northern  tier  of  States  do  not  cause  heavy  and  about  400  injured,  while  the  property 
rainfall  or  bring  floods;  an  isolated  "low"  mov-  loss  was  estimated  at  $5,000,000.  In  de- 
ing  up  toward  the  Ohio  valley  and  the  Lake  structiveness  this  tornado  ranks  second  only 
region  from  the  southwest  may  or  may  not  to  the  St.  Louis  tornado  of  May  27,  1896. 
bring  floods,  according  to  the  state  of  the  The  impression  it  produced  upon  the  public 
ground,  the  presence  or  absence  of  snow,  and  mind  throughout  the  country  was,  however, 
other  conditions;  but  a  series  of  "southwest  largely  effaced  two  days  later  by  the  greater 
lows"  in  rapid  succession  at  this  season  is  calamities  in  the  Ohio  valley.  From  a  sden- 
nearly  sure  to  cause  floods  over  the  Ohio  tific  point  of  vdew  the  Omaha  tornado  was 
valley,  and  more  or  less  generally  over  the  remarkably  interesting  for  the  reason  that  it 
region  within  the  path  of  these  disturbances,  occurred  almost  at  the  very  center  of  a  cyclone, 

Last  March  was  marked  by  a  "south-  a  location  that  is  perhaps  without  precedent, 
west  low"  of  enormous  size  and  intensity, 

covering   the   whole   country   east  of   the  saturation  OF  orao  and  Indiana 

Rockies,  on  the  14th,  bringing  heavy  rains  water  sheds 

in  its  eastern  semi-circle,  which  included  the  By  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  24th, 
Ohio  valley.  Then,  after  a  brief  respite,  a  floods  were  already  imminent  over  the  north- 
procession  of  "lows"  began  on  the  19th;  each  ern  slope  of  the  Ohio  basin  in  the  States  of 
of  them  moving  from  the  southwest  to  and  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  cyclones  of  the  pre- 
across  the  Great  Lakes,  except  the  fourth  ceding  five  days  had,  as  usual,  drawn  huge 
and  last  of  the  series,  which  developed  into  volumes  of  warm,  moist  air  from  the  great 
a  long  trough  of  low  pressure  lying  with  its  reservoirs  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  to  be 
principal  axis  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  cooled  in  their  passage  northward,  condense 
Ohio  valley.  The  last-named  region  re-  their  vapor  into  clouds,  and  yield  torrential 
ceived  copious  and  almost  incessant  rains  rains — the  familiar  process  by  which  the  sea 
from  these  disturbances,  and  unprecedented  feeds  the  rivers,  but  in  this  case  carried  on 
floods  resulted.  with  exaggerated  activity.    The  ground  was 

soon  saturated,  and  the  whole  of  the  furtho" 
DESTRUCTIVE  TORNADOES  rainfall    drained    away    into    the    streams. 

However,  the  situation  on  the  24th  was  not 

Before  discussing  these  floods,  however,  in  the  highest  degree  alarming,  for  in  the 
let  us  go  back  and  take  note  of  some  earlier  first  pJace  there  was  little  meltmg  snow  to  be 
effects  of  the  cyclones  just  mentioned.  A  reckoned  with,  and  in  the  second  the  outlook 
storm  which  was  central  over  lower  Michigan  for  fair  weather  was  encouraging.  The  un- 
on  the  mornmg  of  the  2  ist  was  accompanied  exampled  floods  that  visited  Se  northern 
by  violent  and  destructive  winds  belonging  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  beginning  on  the 
to  the  main  circulation  around  its  center,  25th,  can  be  explained  by  the  single  fact  that 
and  by  a  number  of  tornadoes  on  its  south-  the  rains,  already  excessive,  did  not  cease 
erly  edge,  in  Alabama,  Arksinsas,  Louisiana,  with  the  retreat  of  the  cyclone  that  had 
Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  which  cost  upwards  caused  the  recent  tornadoes,  but  were  con- 
of  fifty  lives.  A  tornado  is  a  very  small  but  tinned,  with  increased  intensity,  by  the  rapid 
inconceivably  violent  eddy  in  a  cyclone,  intrusion  of  a  trough-like  barometric  de- 
usually  on  its  southeast  border.  It  is  not  pression  northeastward  from  the  Mississippi 
uncommon  for  several  tornadoes  to  develop  valley.  The  reader  must  consult  the  weather 
al>out  the  same  time  a  few  hundred  miles  maps  of  the  24th  and  25th  to  see  just  what 
from  the  center  of  the  main  storm.  happened — and  what  may,  so  far  as  one  can 

Another  "low,"  which  passed  rapidly  east  tell,  happen  again  from  time  to  time  in  the 
from  Colorado  to  the  Lake  region  on  Easter  future. 
Sunday,  March  23d,  was  accompanied  by  a 

group  of  tornadoes  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  111-  ™^  heaviest  rainfall  known  in  those 
inois,    Indiana,    Michigan,    and   Wisconsin.  states 

These  were  among  the  most  disastrous  in  the  The  continuous  downpour  of  March  23-26 
history  of  the  country,  killing  about  240  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  was  by  far  the  heaviest 
and  injuring  about  700,  besides  doing  general  rainstorm  ever  experienced  in  those 
damage  to  pro|>erty.  The  greatest  States.  From  the  figures  now  available,  the 
-Kcurred  a*  ("^^-^^^    where  a  tornado  general  precipitation  in  the  two  States  for  the 
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r  COLUMBUS  AFTER    1 


four  days  may  be  set  down  at  about  6  inches,  only  4.S  inches.     The  fall  at  Cincinnati  was  7.5 

ranging;  locally  from  3  to  12  inches.    The  inches;  at  Cleveland,  7.2  inches.     The  great- 

nonnai  precipitation  for  the  whole  month  of  est  intensity  of  rainfall,  amounting  to  from 

Marchin  thesameregionisfrom  2t04inches.  10  to  iz  inches,  appears  to  have  occurred 

Thus  Colimibus  had  a  four-day  rainfall  of  across  north-central  Ohio,  about  on  the  water- 

6,9  inches,  as  against  a  normal  rainfall  for  the  parting   between    the   two    main    drainage 

whole  of  March  of  3.3  inches.    The  wettest  slopes,  on  both  of  which  the  floods  occurred, 

March  previously  of  record  at  Columbus  had  However,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  quote  the 
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hours  many  of  them  reached 
heights  far  exceeding  pre- 
vious records.  At  Dayton, 
on  the  Miami,  the  highest 
stage,  on  the  2Sth,  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  8  feet 
above  any  previous  flood. 
Here  the  levees  broke,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  city,  in- 
cluding the  business  section, 
was  inimdated — in  some 
places  to  a  depth  of  20  feet. 
It  is  estimated  that  70,000 
people,  out  of  a  total  pop- 
ulation of  125,000,  were 
marooned  in  the  upper 
stories  of  buildings.  Many 
fires  broke  out  from  over- 
turned lamps  and  stoves, 
and  great  suffering  was 
caused  by  lack  of  food, 
shelter  and  dry  clothing,  but 
the  total  loss  of  life,  at  first 
estimated  at  thousands,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  only 
about  150.  At  Columbus  the 
Scioto  swept  over  the  west 
side  of  the  city,  wrecking  the 
homes  of  some  2,500  p^ple, 
and  drowning  about  85. 
Hardly  less  serious  concB- 
records  of  rain-gauges;  since  the  floods  speak  tions  prevailed  at  Zanesville,  Chillicothc, 
for  themselves — occurring,  as  they  did,  in  Delaware,  Hamilton,  Piqua,  Tiffin,  and  many 
a  comparatively  level  country,  where  the  other  places.  According  to  an  estimate  made 
streams  are  not  especially  sensitive  to  the  by  Red  Cross  officials  at  Columbus  on  April 
effects  of  rainfall.  Nearly  all  great  floods  in  5,  the  total  loss  of  life  in  Ohio  was  454,  whfle 
the  Ohio  Valley  are  fed  mainly  by  the  eastern  77,133  people  at  that  time  stood  in  need  of 
and  southern  tributaries,  which  flow  down,  substantial  aid  for  rehabilitation.  On  March 
through  a  rugged  country,'from  the  lofty  crests  30  the  Governor  of  Ohio  estimated  that  half 
of  the  Alleghanies.  The  portion  of  the  Ohio  a  million  flood  sufferers  in  his  State  would 
River  basin  lying  in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  need  relief  for  at  least  three  weeks.  A 
Indiana  is,  in  general,  a  country  of  rolling  preliminary  statement  prepared  by  the  Pub- 
hills,  sloping  back  gently  to  a  moderate  lie  Utilities  Conmiission  placed  the  prop- 
plateau;  beyond  which  lies  the  much  narrower  erty  loss  in  Ohio  at  the  colossal  figure  of 
slope  draining  into  the  Great  Lakes.  Itsprin-  $350,000,000 — ^and  this  was  before  the  dis- 
cipal  streams  are  the  Wabash,  Great  and  Lit-  asters  along  the  main  river.  In  Indiana  the 
tie  Miami,  Scioto,  Hocking,  and  Muskingum,  loss  of  life  was  estimated  at  the  end  of  March 
The  short  rivers  flowing  into  Lake  Erie  include  at  63,  the  greatest  mortality  having  occurred 
the  Maiunee,  Sandusky,  Black,  and  Cuyahoga,  at  Peru  and  Brookville. 
Some  of  these  northern  streams  have  a  great  In  point  of  material  losses  the  recent  Ohio 
rate  of  fall,  but  their  catchments  basins  are  so  valley  floods  probably  siupass  any  previous 
small  that  the  transient  floods  to  which  they  disaster  in  the  history  of  the  country  due 
give  rise  are  usually  unimportant.  to  natural  causes.     In  the  extent  of  the  at- 

tendant mortality,  however,  they  occupy  a 
Offlo  CITIES  OVERWHELMED  Comparatively   low   rank.    Thus   the  local 

flood  due  to  the  bursting  of  the  Johnstown 

During  the  night  of  March  24th  practi-  dam  in  1889  is  commonly  stated  to  have 

-Ailv  all  the  streams  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  cost  5,000  lives;  while  the  storm  wave  that 

•ji^wrd   their   flood  \nd  within   24  overwhelmed  Galveston  in  September,  iqoo, 


From  the  New  York  Sun 

CANAL   SYSTEltS   OF   OHIO,   SHOWING  STORAGE   RESERVOIRS 
(Dams  broken  or  weakened  indicated  by  small  disks  crossed  by  lines) 
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took  toll  of  about 
6,000.  In  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake 
and  fire  about  500 
people  perished,  i.  e., 
somewhat  fewer  than 
in  the  Ohio  floods. 

Returning,  now,  to 
the  record  of  atmos- 
pheric phenomena,  by 
March  26th  the  rain- 
fall area  had  spread 
south  of  the  Ohio 
River,  and  also  north- 
east over  the  head- 
waters of  that  stream.  With  abnormal  con- 
tributions of  water  from  all  its  tributaries,  a 
serious  flood  in  the  main  river  was  inevitable. 
Meanwhile,  with  the  movement  of  the  low- 
pressure  trough  to  the  eastward,  broadside- 
on,  the  area  of  excessive  rains  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  de- 
structive floods  occurred  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Ohio  River  system.  The  upper 
Hudson  experienced  higher  stages  than  were 
ever  before  known,  with  property  losses  at 
Albany  estimated  at  a  million  dollars,  and 
at  Troy  at  two  million.  The  Genesee,  at 
Rochester,  rose  higher  than  at  any  time  since 
1864,  and  the  inundations  here  are  estimated 
to  have  entailed  losses  of  half  a  million. 
Flood  stages  were  passed  in  most  of  the  im- 
portant rivers  of  the  State,  and  there  were 
many  scattered  disasters.  Severe  floods  also 
occurred  over  the  James  River  system,  in 
Virginia. 

PARALYSIS  OF  COMMUNICATION  LINES 

At  last,  on  the  a7th,  the  long-continued 
rains  ceased  all  over  the  eastern  States,  with 
the  passage  of  the  low-pressure  area  out  of 
the  country  by  way 
of  the  St.  Lawrence 
valley.  In  the  af- 
flicted Ohio  vaUey  the 
weather  had  turned 
cold.  The  latter  part 
of  the  precipitation 
here  occurred  in  the 
form  of  snow,  and  the 
suffering  of  the  home- 
less thousands  was 
greatly  intensified. 
Although  the  rivers 
north  of  the  Ohio  at 
once  began  to  subside 
rapidly,  there  was  a 
long  period  of  sus- 
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pense  before  the  exact 
state  of  afiairs  could 
be  made  known  to  the 
anxious  worid,  and  be- 
fore the  measures  of 
relief,  in  which  the 
whole  country  co- 
operated, could  be 
made  effective.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact 
that  telegraph  lines 
and  railways  were 
almost  completely 
paralyzed  wherever 
the  floods  had  raged. 
The  Eieclrical  World  says:  "It  is  believed 
that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  has  there. been  such  a  general 
prostration  of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  as 
existed  in  the  flood-swept  districts  on  March 
27."  As  to  the  railways,  the  £«gine«'/ngA'flfi 
says:  "All  through  railway  communication 
across  Ohio  from  east  to  west  was  broken,  ex- 
cept for  the  line  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern.  Six  trunk  lines  connecting  New 
York  with  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  were  com- 
pletely interrupted  for  three  days;  viz.,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Fan- 
handle  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  the 
Erie,  the  Big  Four,  and  the  Nickel  Plate." 

RELIEF   MEASURES 

The  National  Red  Cross,  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  the  local  authorities  organized 
prompt  measures  of  relief.  On  behalf  of 
the  Red  Cross,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  issued  a  public  appeal  for  funds,  to 
which  the  nation  responded  generously;  up- 
wards of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  was 
raised  in  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight. 
Secretary  (rf  War  Garrison  and  his  Chief 
of  Staff,  Major  Gen- 
eral Wood,  proceeded 
in  person  to  Ohio  as 
fast  as  the  crippled 
railways  would  carry 
them.  Besides  rush- 
ing food  and  tents  to 
the  scene,  the  Govern- 
ment took  steps  to 
organize  hospital 
facilities  throughout 
the  flood  section,  and 
to  set  on  foot  the 
active  sanitary  meas- 
ures needed  to  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  of 
disease. 
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By  the  end  of  March  the  situation  was 
well  in  hand  throughout  the  theater  of  the 
original  floods;  and  with  the  discoveiy  that 
the  loss  of  life  had  been  far  less  than  wasat  first 
supposed  that  the  tension  of  the  previous 
days  was  vastly  relieved.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, grave  dangers  threatened  in  another 
quarter,  for  the  Ohio  River  was  now 
everywhere  above  flood  stages,  and  ulti- 
mately, over  a  greater  part  of  the  river,  the 
previous  high-water  records,  those  of  1884, 
were  surpassed  by  from  one  to  six  feet. 
These  conditions  were,  of  course,  announced 
in  good  season  by  the  Weather  Bureau,  and 
there  was  accordingly  no  prospect  of  serious 
lossoflife,but  a  dire  struggle  to  saveproperty 
from  the  river — an  experience  so  often  re- 
newed in  the  Ohio  valley — was  at  hand. 

PERIL   AT   CAIRO 

From  this  time  interest  focussed  on  Cairo, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river — always  a  critical 
j  Miini  in  an  Ohio  flood.  A  regiment  of  Illinois 
iiiiliiia  was  hurried  to  this  place,  and  detach- 
iiii-niii  of  other  regiments  were  stationed  at 
MirioiiM  iMunts  up  the  river.  Besides  main- 
liiiiiiuK  'irdcT  and  actually  working  on  the 
li'H'i  ri,  tlur  troops  were  kept  busy  impressing 
M'liii  Mini  laborers  to  share  in  the  common 
tiiik,  A  detachment  of  the  State  Xaval 
Kvu-i  \  I'  iiiiiiinL-<l  )K>ats  and  aided  in  the  work 
■■:  ivMiU'oii  llir  river, 

vV  A|irll  I  the  levee  went  out  at  Colum- 


bus, Ky.,  driving  some 
1500  homeless  people  lu 
the  hills,  and  on  the  same 
day  the  levee  at  Shawnee- 
town  was  cut  and  that  place 
almost  completely  wiped 
out  by  the  waters.  On 
April  4  new  complications 
developed,  when  a  ten-hour 
downpour  caused  fresh 
floods  at  Dayton,  Columbus, 
and  other  points  on  the 
tributaries,  and  swelled  the 
flood  in  the  Ohio.  The 
Howell-  levee,  between 
Howell  and  Evansville, 
gave  way  despite  three 
days'  heroic  work  to  pro- 
tect it. 
By  April  5th  the  crisis  already  appeared  to 

be  passed  at  Cairo,  where 

Ohio  waters   into   the  R 

Cache  Creek  and  the  bn 

Missouri  had  somewhat 

pressure  of  the  water.     B 

ger  was  practically  over 

lower  Mississippi  was  in  tl 

promising  to  surpass  that 

writing  the  ultimate  extent  of  the  disaster 

in  the  Mississippi  valley  below  Cairo  is  still 

problematical. 
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L  FLOOD  BILL,  $50,000,00o! 


A  retrospect  of  the  occurrences  up  to  dale 
suggests  the  urgent  necessity  of  doing  every- 
thing that  is  humanly  possible  to  obviate  or 
at  least  mirigate  the  standing  menace  of  the 
great  Ohio  river  system,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  vast  interests  at  stake  in  the  drainage 
basin  of  that  stream  itself,  but  because  it  is 
notoriously  the  mainspring  of  trouble  in  the 
much-afllicted  lower  Mississippi.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  earnest  attention  has  re- 
cently been  devoted  to  this  problem,  some 
results  of  which  will  be  found  incorporated 
in  the  reports  of  the  National  Waterways 
Commission  and  the  Ohio  Flood  Commission. 

Aside  from  the  recent  unparalleled  dis- 
aster, it  is  a  stupendous  fact  that  Ohio  floods 
ha\e  for  years  caused  devastation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  at  least  $50,000,000  annually,  on  an 
a\erage. 


THE  RUiNS  OF  ANQENT  BABYLON  UNCOVERED  BY  GERMAN  ARCH/GOLOGISTS 

UNCOVERING   BABYLON 

TN  the  Asiatic  empire  to  which  Turkey  is  France  and  England.    The  Germans  have 

■^  now  withdrawing,  there  are  many  menu-  been  particularly  active  in  the  excavation 

ments  of  human  history  of  deep  interest  to  and  exploration  of  the  ruins  of  the  city  of 

all  the  races  of  the  west.     No  section  of  the  Babylon. 

habitable  world  is  perhaps  more  absorbingly       The  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 

interesting  to-day  than  the  valley  of  the  generally  known  as  Mesc^tamia,  was  at  one 

Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers,  in  which,  ac-  time  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  regions 

cording  to  tradition  and  science,  the  human  of  the  world.     Early  in  the  history  of  the 

race  had  its  cradle.  human   race   two   splendid    cities,    each,   in 

The  ancient  empires  of  this  Near  East  are  turn,  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  arose 

being  uncovered  by  the  efforts  of  the  archie-  in  this  valley — Babylon  on  the  Euphrates, 

ologists,  and  we  are  beginning  to  see  how  and  Nineveh  on  the  Tigris.     Babylon  is  un- 

the  Assyrians,  Chaldeans  and   Babylonians  doubtedly  one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities 

lived.     These  investigations  are  in  part  con-  of  all  history.     The  ancient  chroniclers  tell 

firming,  and  in  part  apparently  contradic-  us   that   these   walls   were   forty-two   miles 

tory,  of  the  descriptions  given  by  the  classical  long  and  rose  three  or  four  hundred  feet  in 

writers.     All  the  checkered  history  of  Baby-  the  air.     The  Chaldean  priests  ascribed  to 

Ion  as  it  passed  through  the  hands  of  its  vari-  it  the  antiquity  of  400,000  years,  but  the  book 

ous  conquerors  is  told  in  the  inscriptions  that  of  Genesis  in  the  Christian  Bible  fixes  its 

have  been  and  are  still  being  deciphered  hy  foundation  within  the  historical  period.     It 

the    learned    archaeologists    of     Germany,  ascribes  the  building  of  Babylon  to  Nimrod, 
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Company  (Deutsche  Orient- 
gesellschaft)  began  system- 
atic work  in  the  dty  of 
Babylon.  The  director  was 
Professor  Koldewey,  an  em- 
inent German  arch^eologisl 
(who  had  already  excav-ated 
in  Arabia,  Asia  Minor. 
Greece  and  Italy)  and  the 
work  was  done  under  the 
direct  patronage  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  himself.  It  was 
learned  that  the  ancient  diy 
lay  on  both  sides  of  the  rivei 
Euphrates,  that  there  was 
a  movable  drawbridge  join- 
ing the  two  parts  of  the 
city  together  and  ferry  boats 
plying  between  the  two 
landing  places  of  the  gates. 
The  first  picture  we  show 
is  a  general  view  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  dty  as  now 
uncovered  by  the  Germans. 
The  figure  showing  on  the 
left  stands  upon  a  piece  of 
brick  pavement,  which,  it 
t=..,.y  1     r  ^^^^  scuLPTUREd'uON  FOUND  IN  BABYLON  ^^^    ^^J^    found,  formed  a 

part    of    the    long    street 

the  mighty  hunter.     Semi  ram  is,  the  famous    named   after  the   Hebrew  prophet   Dank). 

«  I  xivcn,  was  one  of  the  Babylonian  monarchs.    He  himself,  undoubtedly,  walked  along  this 

I  t    was  she  who  constructed  the  quays  and    thoroughfare   many    times.      To   the   righ! 

|>t]ilt   the   Hanging   Gardens  and  the  wall,    of  the  picture,  in    the  hollow,  b  the  gale 

VVhen  Nineveh  was  destroyed  in  789  B.  C,    named  after  the  Goddess  Isthar.     This  is 

Hiiljylon   became   supreme.     Nebuchadnez-    the  most  prominent  ruin,  and  p>erhaps  the 

ir.t%.r,   itM  king,  defeated  the   Egyptians,  de-   best  preserved  of  all  Babylon.    The  gate, 

•*t  r»>y^'d  Jerusalem,  took  Tyre,  and  adorned    which  is  shown  in  another  of  our  pictures. 

Iiff*     ca|iiliil   with   many  magnificent  monu-   consists  of  six  square  pillars,  three  on  each 

nic'iilit.     Cyrus,  king  of  the  Persians,  cap-    side,  each  forty  feet  high  and  twelve  feet 

I  \irt'<l  Hubylon,  and  made  it  one  of  his  capi-    broad,  resting  against  the  walls  of  temples 

t»»ls.     So    did    Alexander    the    Great.    For   and   other   structures.     The   so-called   pro- 

^-(•titurlcs  nothing  was  seen  on  the  spot  it   cessional  road  of  the  God  Marduk  led  through 

*»*-*"Mpi'''l '■'"■t'l't  aheapof  ruins,  forwhich  the   the  gate.     Passing  it  and   turning   to  the 

Vtttt'^   liinl   siirh   a   superstitious  reverence   right,    the    way    led    to    Nebuchadnezzar'^ 

«t«^«l  lliiT  ilrclinj-d  to  pitch  their  tents  there.   Throne  Hall.    These  two  monuments,  the 

,«»x>*  «l*ji'li  rcMiiiined  only  a  lair  for  the  beasts  gate  and  the  throne  hall,  almost  alone  es- 

_-,     (V  di'iiTl,  caped  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  who,  for  suc- 

\\v"  iv|>i\nltir<>  im  these  three  pages  some  ceeding  centuries,  have  devastated  Babylon 

. — .  •».n'!-'''^   HooiI  I'hiUdgraphs  of  the  results  of  all  the  bricks  they  could  find,  carrying 

^"^'   «'vinv(ilinns,    photographs    which   them  away  to  build  their  own  squalid  towns. 

».:    v  >>.>■*»  vMilv  i-i'i('iii!y  made  and  are  quite  On  all  the  sides,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  walls 

^.-^    M   \*\r\\\M\  rviii\iTs.  are  ornamented  with  relief  of  the  sacred  bull. 

feiK-v-vr  \\,*>  ullrrly  abandoned  by  human   the   holy   animal   of   the    Babylonians.    A 

tivK.iu'.juN  V>»yi   livliirr   ,he  Christian  era.   closer  view  of  one  of  these  embossed  figures 

A.  >*;.  1,  ».iwi.\v(  illsiip|uuri-(!  from  the  sur-  of  the  sacred  bull  of  Nebo  is  shown  in  another 

»"■•   -  iK  w.:<V      In  tlir  latter  part  of  the   photograph.    The  sculptured   lion,   on  this 

i->'    i-n\«^   V>*v\vr,  ar(ha;ol()gisl.>!  began   page,wasprobablyoneof theearliestchiselled 

v\!*,'  '   "*'  ''*'*^'"*'  ' "'  'US  parts  of  works  of  the  Babylonians.    It  shows  a  huge 

""■^•"Mw    \j,  j5  .jijj  Orient  lion  standing  over  a  man.    This,  which  is 
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the  largest  piece  of  sculpture  so  far  unearthed 
in  the  ancient  city,  was  hewn  from  a  block 
of  granite.  It  was  apparently  never  com- 
pleted and  bears  no  inscription  to  tell  its  age 
or  history. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  photographer  that 
the  ruins  are  a  pale  yellow-brown  in  color, 
with  a  slight  tint  of  red.  The  Uon,  howe\er, 
is  steel-grey  blue  in  color. 

The  excavation  of  Babylon  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. A  good  deal  of  the  ancient  city  still 
lies  beneath  some  40  or  50  feet  of  later  ruins. 
The  city  being  e-tcavated  by  the  Germans  is 
chiefly  the  capital  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  In 
fact,  nothing  preceding  the  time  of  Sennache- 
rib has  been  found.  That  monarch  boasted 
that  he  completely  destroyed  the  first  Baby- 
lon, throwing  even  its  foundations  into  the 
river  Euphrates.  On  one .  of  the  larger 
mounds  known  as  Babil,  Dr.  Koldewey  be- 
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lieves  there  stood  the  ancient  structure 
known  in  the  Bible  as  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
The  excavators  have  already  revealed  hugh 
arches  of  passage  ways  leading  through  the 
ruins.  These  arches,  modern  scholars  be- 
lieve, once  supported  the  famous  Hanging 
Gardens.  The  explanation  is  that  the  over- 
hanging foliage  of  the  different  terraces  gave 
the  appearance  of  being  suspended  in  the  air. 
The  German  zeal  for  investigation  in  this 
is  undoubtedly  due  primarily  to  scholarship. 
In  fact,  funds  for  the  work  have  been  sub- 
scribed, as  has  already  been  said,  by  the 
Detilsche  Oricntgesellschafl.  However,  it  may 
be  that  there  is  also  a  political  motive  behind 
the  work.  The  ambition  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment to  dominate  in  the  Near  East  is  well 
known.  When  the  Bagdad  railroad  is  com- 
pleted across  the  northern  desert,  which  will 
be  a  triumph  of  German  diplomacy  and  en- 
gineering skill,  this  land  of  vast  mineral 
wealth,  agricultural  possibilities,  and  ancient 
ruins  may  then  become,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes.  German  territory. 


THE  "SANTA  CRUZ" 
I  ihip.  aimed  by  W.  R.  Grace  ft  Co..  oith  three  siitcr  iteamen  built  b; 
tly  KTVice  Irom  New  York  and  Philadelphiii  through  the  Psnonu  Can 


AMERICAN   SHIPS   FOR   PANAMA 

BY  WINTHROP  L.    MARVIN 

Is  the  American  flag  to  be  a  stranger  in  the  tant  traffic  served  by  the  canat — the  purely 

Panama   Canal    when    it    is   completed?  American  coastwise  traffic  between  ports  of 

Will  all  maritime  nations  be  prepared  and  the  United  States,  including  Porto  Rico,  on 

ready  then  to  make  use  of  that  canal  except  the  Atlantic,  and  ports  of  the  United  States, 

the  nation  whose  money  and  energy  have  including  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  on  the  Pacific, 

built  it?  All  this  commerce  under  century-old  national 

These  are  questions  sharply  raised  by  cur-  laws  must  be  carried  in  American  ships;  and 

rent  discussion  of  the  canal  and  its  probable  for  tWs  commerce  American  shipowners  are 

opening  within  the  present  year.    They  may  making  the  most  vigorous  and  far-sighted 

be  answered  in  part  by  "yes"  and  in  part  by  preparations. 

"no."  So  far  as  international  commerce  via  The  American  merchant  marine  as  it  exists 
Panama  is  concerned,  not  one  new  keel  is  to-day  is  very  much  larger  and  more  powerful 
being  laid  in  the  United  States,  and  not  one  than  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  it  may 
new  ship  has  even  been  projected.  The  Pan  imagine.  It  is  in  aggregate  tonnage  the 
ama  Canal  act  of  last  August  reversed  our  second  mercantile  fleet  in  the  world — a  fleet 
former  policy  and  granted  free  American  of  7,714,183  tons,  as  officially  reported  on 
registry  to  foreign-built  ships  for  interna-  July  r,  1912.  Of  this  significant  total,  ^r 
tional  commerce,  through  the  Panama  Canal  949,924  tons  is  represented  by  the  shipping  of 
or  elsewhere.  But  this  "free-ship"  e.xperi-  the  great  Northern  lakes,  but  the  Atlantic 
ment  has  utterly  failed.  Not  one  foreign  fleet  is  larger  still,  or  3,625,595  tons,  and  the 
craft  has  hoisted  the  American  flag;  not  one  Pacific  fleet  is  963,319  tons.  These  vessels, 
request  tor  the  flag  has  reached  the  Bureau  of  with  the  craft  of  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the 
Navigation.  Foreign-built  ships  when  ad-  Western  rivers,  make  up  the  aggregate  of 
mitted  to  American  registry  cost  as  much  to  7,714,183  tons,  all  but  932,101  tons  of  which 
officer,  man,  and  maintain  as  American -built  is  employed'in  coastwise  or  domestic  'corn- 
ships,  and  are  not  eligible  for  foreign  subsidies,  merce.  Our  coastwise  fleet  of  6,782,082  tons 
If  international  trade  with  South  America,  compares  impressively  Mth  the  1,380,057 
Oceanica,  and  the  Orient  were  all,  it  might  tons  of  British  shipping  employed  whoUy  or 
well  be  assumed  that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  partly  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United 
were  never  to  be  seen  at  Panama  save  as  Kingdom,  or  wth  the  entire  German  mer- 
Iwme  by  some  casual  yacht  or  man-of-war.  chant  marine,  in  both  foreign  and  coastwise 
But  there  is  anotH"'  ""H  a  great  and  impor-  commerce,  of  4,593,095  tons,  or  with  the  total 
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3,088,065  t<"is  ^f  France  or  with  the  total  that  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Com- 
1^453,849  tons  of  Italy.    The  coastwise  laws  pany,  owned  by  the  United  States  govem- 
have  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  maritime  skill  and  ment. 
enterprise  in  the  United  States. 

ONE  FLEET  OF  TWENTY-SIX  STEAMERS 
RAILROAD  SraPS   BARRED  OUT 

Neither  the  Pacific  Mail  nor  the  govern- 
Congress,  in  the  act  of  last  August,  saw  fit  ment  hne  is  constructing  a  single  new  ship  for 
to  bar  wholly  from  the  Panama  waterway  all  the  canal  commerce.  Both,  it  is  suppxised, 
vessels  in  which  transcontinental  railroads  will  disappear  as  definite  factors  when  the 
had  any  direct  or  indirect  interest.  This  canal  is  opened,  their  ships  passing,  perhaps, 
struck  at  once  from  the  list  of  builders  of  new  to  other  hands.  But  the  field  will  instantly 
canal  tonnage  the  richest  and  most  powerful  be  occupied  by  several  new  and  powerful 
transportation  companies  in  America — for  competitors.  First  in  magnitude  is  the 
before  this  sudden  prohibition  several  great  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company, 
railroad  corporations  were  planning  to  seek  a  now  operating  the  largest  sea-cargo  fleet 
share  of  the  Panama  trade.  However,  the  under  the  American  flag.  This  company,  a 
field  was  left  free  to  distinctively  shipowning  direct  iineal  successor  to  the  Yankee  clipper 
companies,  and  some  already  in  existence  and  ships  of  Cape  Horn  fame,  came  into  existence 
others  newly  organized  are  moving  to  set  the  when  the  coastwise  navigation  laws  were  ex- 
Stars  and  Stripes  foremost  in  the  procession  tended,  in  1900,  to  newly  annexed  Hawaii, 
when  the  Gatun  gates  are  opened  a  few  The  American-Hawaiian  managers  quickly 
months  hence.  utilized  the  opportunity  by  the  construction 

Already,  before  the  canal  is  a  fact,  the  mer-  first  of  three  cargo-carrying  steamships  of  a 
chandise  shipped  between  the  Atlantic  and  superior  type,  and  then  as  the  trade  grew  of 
Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States  has  at-  others,  until  in  iqio  the  company  possessed  a 
talned  an  annual  value  of  (135,000,000,  of  fleet  of  eighteen  steamers,  all  American-built, 
which  about  one-fifth  is  carried  via  the  of atotaldead-weightcapacityof i90,oootons, 
Panama  Railroad  and  its  steamship  connec-  The  long  13,000-mile  route  through  the 
tions,  and  four-fifths  via  the  Mexican  railroad  Straits  of  Magellan  was  first  followed  be- 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  tween  Hawaii  and  our  Pacific  coast  and  the 
steamship  service  from  our  Pacific  ports  to  Atlantic  coast— a  voyage  of  sixty  days. 
Panama  has  long  been  performed  chiefly  by  When  in  1907  the  Tehuantepec  Railway  was 
the  Pacific  Mail  Company,  whose  fleet  under  opened,  with  ports  on  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
its  present  ownership  will  presumably  be  the  American -Hawaiian  Company  ran  its 
denied  the  use  of  the  canal — for  the  Pacific  ships  to  these  terminals,  transshipped  its 
Mail  is  controlled  by  the  Southern  Pacific  freight,  and  reduced  to  thirty  days  the  time 
Railroad.  On  the  Atlantic  side,  the  coast-  required  for  delivery  between  San  Francisco 
wise  service  between  Colon  and  New  York  is  and  New  York.    The   Panama  Canal   all- 
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water  route,  avoiding  transshipment  and 
port  delays,  will  reduce  this  still  further,  to 
twenty  days  or  less.  Realizing  its  new  op- 
portunity, this  cdmpany  has  ordered  eight 
more  steamships  of  10,000  tons  dead- weight 
capacity  each,  the  first  of  which  are  afloat  and 
the  rest  building,  at  the  yard  of  the  Maryland 
Steel  Company,  near  Baltimore — the  heavi- 
est contracts  ever  placed  by  an  American 
steamship  company  ^\^th  an  American .  ship- 
yard in  a  single  year.  Six  of  the  American- 
Hawaiian  steamers  are  being  fitted  with  re- 
frigerating space,  and  will  offer  the  first 
chance  for  the  transportation  of  Hawaiian 
pineapples  and  California  oranges  and  other 
fruits  to  the  Atlantic  States  by  a  route  inde- 
pendent of  thie  railroads.  The  whole  fleet  of 
this  company  is  as  follows: 

AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY'S 


Steamer 

A  nurican 

Californian 

Hawaiian 

Oregonian 

Alaskan 

Texan 

Nevadan 

Nebraskan 

Arizonan 

Kansan 

Virginian 

Missourian 

Mexican 

Columbian 

Isthmian 

Kentuckian 

Honoltdan 

Georgian 

Minnesotan 

Dakotan 

Montanan^ 

Pennsylvanian  * 

Panaman ' 

Washin^lonian  * 

Icnvan ' 

Oh  loan  ^ 


FLEET 


Where  Built 


Chester,  Pa. 
San  Francisco 
Chester,  Pa. 
Chester,  Pa. 
San  Francisco 
Camden,  N. 
Camden,  N. 
Camden,  N. 
San  Francisco 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Sparrow's  Pomt,  Md. 
Sparrow's  Point,  Md. 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 


Sparrow 
Sparrow 
Sparrow 
Sparrow 
Sparrow 
Sparrow 
Sparrow 
Sparrow 
Sparrow 
S|)arrow 
Sparrow 


's  Point,  Md. 
's  Point,  Md. 
's  Point,  Md. 
*s  Point,  Md. 
's  Point,  Md. 
's  Point,  Md. 
*s  Point,  Md. 
's  Point,  Md. 
's  Point,  Md. 
's  Point,  Md. 
's  Point,  Md. 


"Under  construction. 
>  Tons  of  2000  poundn. 


Dead- 
Weight 
Capacity 
Tons 

10,179 

10,179 

10,179 

10,179 

13.882 

13.832 

6,005 

6,005 

13.955 
13.014 
13.403 
13.403 
13.763 
13.762 
8,064 

11,138 
10,780 
11,138 
11,148 
11,148 
11,148 
11,148 
11,148 
11,148 
11,148 
11,148 

292,044  ' 


11 
II 
11 
11 
11 
12 
12 
12 
11 
12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
II 
12 

13 
12 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 


AMERICAN  SHIPS  OF  W.  R.  GRACE  &  COMPANY 

The  American-Hawaiian  Company  will  be 
in  a  position  to  double  its  freight  capacity 
over  the  shortened  route.  It  will  have  sail- 
ings every  three  days  from  the  Atlantic  and 
every  three  days  from  the  Pacific,  and  this 
fleet  of  itself  will  have  the  capacity  to  carry 
more  merchandise  than  is  now  passing  \ia 
both  the  Tehuantepec  and  the  Panama  rail 
routes  from  coast  to  coast.  But,  of  course, 
this  commerce  ^'»''^  i»^mediately  and  greatly 


expand  when  the  canal  is  opened,  and  Ameri- 
can steamship  men  are  organizing  new  serv- 
ices to  meet  the  swelling  traffic.  One  of  the 
strongest  of  American  shipping  firms,  the 
house  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Company,  of  New 
York,  long  engaged -in  trade  with  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  has  three  steamships 
for  the  canal  route  under  construction  in  the 
Cramp  shipyard  at  Philadelphia — the  Sanic 
Clara,  Santa  Catalina,  and  Santa  Cecelia, 
modern  cargo  vessels  of  eleven  knots  speed 
and  9000  tons  dead-weight  capacity,  and  a 
fourth  steamship,  completed  at  this  yard,  the 
Santa  Cruz,  of  eleven  knots  and  7000  tons 
dead-weight  capacity,  has  already  sailed  for 
the  Pacific  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Company  will  operate  their 
four  new  American  steamers  in  a  fortnightly 
service  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  San  Frandsco 
and  Puget  Sound. 

LARGE    SHIPS   OF   THE   INTERNATIONAL 

A  third  contributor  to  the  service  through 
the  Panama  Canal  will  be  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company,  the  great  Mor- 
gan combination  of  transatlantic  lines,  two  of 
whose  five  American-built  ships,  the  Finland 
and  Kroonlandy  have  lately  rehoisted  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  for  the  express  purpose  of 
engaging  in  this  service.  The  Finland  and 
Kroonland,  passenger  and  cargo  steamers  of 
sixteen  knots  speed,  7500  tons  dead -weight 
capacity  and  12,760  tons  gross  register,  will 
be  the  largest  ships  employed  in  the 
coastwise  trade.  Steamship  managers  rec- 
ognize that,  though  the  waterway  will  be 
availed  of  primarily  for  the  carrying  of 
merchandise,  there  will  always  be  some 
passenger  traffic. 

The  Cramp  yard  has  lately  received  a  con- 
tract for  two  steamers  500  teet  in  length  and 
of  the  ver>^  high  speed  of  twenty-three  knots, 
with  accommodations  for  one  thousand  pas- 
sengers in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
classes  altogether.  The  ownership  and  trade 
of  these  important  new  vessels  have  not 
yet  been  announced,  but  the  steamers 
are  reported  to  be  designed  for  the  Panama 
trade. 

THE  LUCKENBACH  AND  OTHER  FLEETS 

Another  American  shipping  house  which 
will  be  an  active  factor  in  the  coast-to-coast 
trade  is  the  Luckenbach  Steamship  Company 
of  New  York.  Besides  a  considerable  fleet  of 
ocean-going  barges  and  tugs,  this  company 
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controls   ten   cargo-carrying    steamers    with  long  before  its  actual  oj>ening  the  great  water- 

a  capacity  of  from  4000  to  7000  tons,  some  way  has  powerfully  hel|)ed  to  swell  the  ton- 

of  which  have  been  engaged  in  the  long-  nage  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

distance  carrying  trade  through  the  Straits  of  Nor  is  this  true  of  the  ocean  yards  alone. 

Magellan.     This  company  has  been  planning  The  efiect  of  the  canal  is  manifest  also  in  the 

to  construct  two  or  more  new  steamships,  and  records  of  the  enterprising  yards  of  the  great 

in  preparation  for  the  canal  trade  has  just  Northern   lakes.     Ten   or   twvlve   excellent 

taken  up  the  service  on  the  Pacific  to  and  from  cargo  steamers  of  the  conventional  ocean 

Panama  that  was  relinquished  by  the  Cali-  "tramp"  type,  from  250  to  260 feet  in  length 

fomia-.^tlantic  Company  of  San  Francisco.  with  a  speed  of  from  ten  to  twelve  knots  and  a 

Another  New  York  shipping  firm  that  will  cargo  capacity  of  about  4000  tons,  have  been 

be  in  a  position  to  enter  the  coastwise  trade  constructed  at  Toledo  and  Detroit  within  a 

through  the  canal  with  some  of  its  increasing  few  months,  expressly  for  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

fleet  of  cargo  steamers  is  A.  H.  Bull  &  Com-  service.     These  ships  are  built  to  the  maxi- 

pany,  whose  vessels  run  to  New  England,  the  mum  limit  of  the  locks  of  the  Welland  Canal, 

Southern  ports,  and  Porto  Rico.    There  has  through  which  they  must  jiass  on  their  way 

been  in  the  past  three  years  a  notable  develop-  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  ocean, 

ment  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  well-designed.  Most   of   them   are   now   in   commission   in 

efficient,   economical  freighting  steamships,  Atlantic  waters.     Pending  the  opening  of  the 

for  the  coal,  lumber,  sugar,  oil,  sulphur,  and  canal,  some  of  these  new  American  freighters 

phosphate  trades.     The  Coastwise  Transpor-  are  engaged  in  the  Atlantic  coasting  and 

tation  Company,  the  New  England  Coal  &  others  in  the  West  India  trade.    One  has  gone 

Coke   Company,   and   the   Boston- Virginia  on   a   voyage   to   the   Mediterranean   with 

Company  of  Boston  have  rapidly  created  wheat — a  trade  in  which  the  American  flag 

excellent  American-built  steam  fleets  of  this  has  seldom  been  seen  in  a  third  of  a  century, 
useful  all-round  type,  and   though  most  of 

these  vessels  are  employed  on  time  charters  in  a  record  year  for  THE  SiriPV,\RDS 
.\tlantic  waters  a  certain  proportion  of  this 

tonnage  may  well  be  regar<led  as  available  for  The  year  1912  was  an  active  year  in  ship- 

the   longer  coastwise   voyages   through    the  building  all  over  the  world.     Shipyard  rec- 

canal  in  case  of  need.  ords  were  broken  evcr>\ihcre,  but  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  though  our  countiy  plaj-s 

A  NEW  GROUP  OF  LAKE-BUILT  OCEAN  almost  no  part  in  the  vast  business  of  intcr- 

''REIGHTERS  national   carrjing,   the   year's  shijibuilding 
progress  wr.s  greatest  in  the  United  States — 

It  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that,  aside  from  our  ratio  of  gain  in  newly  launched  tonnage 

the  regular  passenger  and  freight  lines  on  the  over   the   previous   year   being   stated    by 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  all  the  owners  of  Lloyd's  as  66  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  50 

new  ocean-going  steamships  built  in  the  ocean  per  cent,  for  Germany  and  45  per  cent,  for 

shipyards  of  this  country  during  the  past  two  Italy,  the  next  in  rate  of  incrci'se. 

or  three  years  have  taken  the  Panama  Canal  How  much  of  an  influence'  u;3on  American 

very  closely  into  their  calculations,  and  that  shipbuilding  the  remission  of  canal  tolls  to 
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American  coastwise  craft  has  exerted,  it  is  a  great  competitive  trade 
impossible  to  tell.     It  is  quite  likely  that 

there  is  a  certain  calculable  value  in  the  privi-  There  wiH  be  competition,  keen  and  incts- 

lege,  but  it  was  not  asked  for  by  shifxiwners  sant,  for  this  American  canal  business.    The 

themselves.    As  President  Dearborn  of  the  companies  that  are  engaging  in  it  are  known 

American -Hawaiian  Company  said  before  the  to  the  maritime  world  as  wholly  separate, 

House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  rival  individualities,  aloof  from  railroads,  and 

Commerce:  absolutely  dependent  upon"  the  increase  of 
their  own  sea-borne  trade.     Their  new  ships. 

The  no-toU  business  is  a  matter  of  principle.  ^^^^  ^^  building,  are  of  the  true  deep-5<a 

Wc  would  not  spend  one  dollar  in  any  propaganda  .               ,              .  i!    ..    ■      n-               .     '\ 

for  no  tolls,  because  the  shipper  is  going  to  pay  for  ^VP^'  ^n^  SO  must  be  their  officers  and  sailors. 

it.     It  is  an  operating  expense.  Much  of  our  local  coastwise  tonnage  creeps 

along  shore.     These  canal-trade  ships  will  go 

That  is,  if  tolls  are  exacted  they  will  be  boldly  out  on  a  voyage  of  5000  or  6000  miles, 

paid  by  the  men  who  own  the  cargo,  not  by  twice  the  length  of  a  North  Atlantic  passage, 

the  men  who  own  the  ship.    And  thus  the  re-  Every  steamer  that  swings  through  the  new 

mission  of  the  tolls  in  the  long  run  would  waterwaybetweenoureasternandourwestem 

benefit  not  the  shipowners  but  the  planters,  seaboard  will  be  a  potential  part  of  our  naval 

manufacturers,  or  merchants  who  actually  auxiliary  or  naval  reserve.     The  twenty-sU 

requested  it.    It  is  the  coastwise  navigation  fine  vessels  of  one  company  alone  have  a 

law  rather  than  exemption  from  tolls  that  is  capacity  sufficient  to  coal  and  supply  the 

filling  the  shipyards  and  launching  this  new  whole  battleship  fleet  of  the  United  States  on 

American  ocean  tonnage.  another  voyage  around  the  world. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  American  steam-  The  foreign  trade  of  our  own  and  other 
ship  companies  which  have  already  signified  nations  through  the  Panama  Canal  will  be 
their  intention  to  run  steamers  through  the  conveyed  for  some  time  beneath  alien  flags, 
Panama  Canal  from  coast  to  coast  will  have  for  American  nautical  enterprise  and  skill  can- 
enough  steamers  when  the  canal  is  com-  not  now  compete  with  the  double  handicap  of 
pleted  to  dispatch  a  ship  from  the  Atlantic  or  cheap  alien  wages  and  alien  subsidies.  But 
from  the  Pacific  practically  every  business  in  the  great  American  coastwise  trade  which 
day  throughout  the  year.  This  means  that  United  States  laws  reserve  to  American  ships 
there  wiU  always  be  an  American  coastwise  controlled  by  loyal  citizens  of  the  republic, 
ship  in  the  canal — a  ship  of  a  regular  line  there  will  be  a  fair  chance  and  honest  and 
service  for  general  freight  on  a  fixed,  an-  equal  competition.  In  this  trade  American 
nounced  schedule.  In  addition,  there  will  be  shipowners  are  prepared  to  "make  good" 
the  "tramp"  business  of  sailings  whenever  with  the  most  important  new  steam  fleet  ever 
needed  of  bulk-cargo  carriers  of  coal,  wheat,  created  at  one  time  for  our  ocean-going  com- 
asphalt  and  lumber — a  traffic  for  which  the  merce — a  fleet  which  may  well  prove  to  be 
new  lake-built  ocean  craft  and  the  large  so-  the  nucleus  later  on  of  another  vigorous  and 
called  "steam  schooners"  of  the  Pacific  are  successful  American  competition  in  the  broad 
es|>eciall)-  adapted.  field  of  international  carrying. 
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GOVERNMENT   RAILROADS   FOR 
ALASKA 

BY  GUY   ELLIOTT  MITCHELL 


A  GREAT,  rich,  and  neglected  territory  H.  Brooks,  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
**  belonging  to  the  people  of  the  United  vey,  Vice-Chairman ;  Leonard  M.  Cox,  civil 
States,  is  coming  into  its  own.  The  promise  engineer,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Colin  M.  Ingersoll, 
of  hope  fulfilled  is  held  out  strong^  to  consulting  engineer,  of  New  York.  Three 
Alaska  in  the  work  and  recommendations  of  of  the  members  are  engineers  and  the  vice- 
the  Alaska  Railroad  Commission,  whose  re-  chairman  is  the  head  of  the  Division  of 
port  to  Congress  was  made  public  early  in  Alaskan  Mineral  Resources  of  the  Geological 
March.  In  transmitting  this  admirable  doc-  Survey,  Proceeding  immediately  to  Alaska, 
ument  President  Taft  made  an  outright  rec-  the  commission  visited  the  southern  and  cen- 
ommendation  for  the  construction  by  the  tral  parts  of  the  territory,  including  the 
United  States  of  two  trunk  line  roads  at  an  available  harbors  and  practically  all  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  $35,000,000  and  the  friends  railroads,  and  by  an  overland  trip  of  some  700 
of  Alaska  arc  now  hopeful  of  securing  an  miles,  to  Fairbanks,  gained  a  knowledge  of 
equally  favorable  recommendation  from  the  interior. 
President  Wilson.  The  report  submitted  is  not  only  highly 

On  August  24,  i£)r2,  Congress  provided  for  optimistic  but  it  is  such  a  thoroughgoing  doc- 
the  appointment,  by  the  President,  of  a  rail-  imient  as  might  well  be  expected  from  a  body 
road  commission  to  visit 
Alaska  and  make  an  im- 
mediate report  on  the 
"transportation  question  in 
the  Territory  of  Alaska;  to 
examine  railroad  routes  from 
the  seaboard  to  the  coat 
6elds  and  lo  the  interior, 
and  navigable  waterways; 
to  secure  surveys  and  other 
information  with  respect  to 
railroads,  including  cost  of 
construction  and  operation; 
to  obtain  mformation  in 
respect  to  the  coal  fields  and 
their  proximity  to  railroad 
routes;  and  to  make  report 
of  the  facts  to  Congress 
together  with  conclusions 
and  recommendations  in 
respect  to  the  best  and  most 
available  routes  tor  railroads 
in  Alaska  which  will  de- 
vel<qi  the  country  and  the 
resources  thereof  for  the  use 
of  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

The  President  at  once 
appointed  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  Major  Jay  J. 
Morrow,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  A.,  Chairman;  Alfred 
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all  combined  to  equip  the 
commission  with  about  e\-erj- 
qualification  desired  for  the 
work  undertaken. 

The  commission  points 
out  clearly  not  only  the  en- 
tire feasibility  of  pro\-iding 
adequate  railroad  facilities 
for  Alaska,  but  the  immense 
results  which  will  follow.  It 
calls  attention  to  the  fad 
that  there  are  not  only  vast 
undeveloped  mineral  re- 
sources, but  also  large  areas 
of  farming  and  grazing  lands 
in  Alaska.  These  are  south 
of  the  Arctic  Circle,  and 
fully  as  capable  of  high  de- 
velopment as  the  lands  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  of 
an  area  equal  to  that  of  all 
the  States  lying  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  The  climate 
•■  PACKiNG.-'-sTiLL  NECESSARY  ON  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  ALASKA  °^  *'^^  Pacific  coast  region 
<0n  thi,  and  th.  oppo.i..  p,g.  ar.  ,h.™n  th.  v.riou,  t™n.p,rtation  n,«hod,  r.o^    IS  Comparatively  mild  and 

employed  in  Alaska  in  the  acncral  abwnce  of  railrcads)  While    that    Of     the     mteflOr 

is  more  severe  it  is  not 
of  men  so  eminently  qualified  to  consider  the  unfavorable  to  colonization  and  agriculture, 
greatest  needs  of  a  new  country— railroads.  The  development  of  Alaska,  it  is  well  recog- 
President  Taft  could  probably  have  sought  nized,  centers  around  two  questions,  the  Open- 
far  and  n-ide  before  finding  a  better  equipped  ing  of  the  coal  fields  and  transportation.  The 
or  harder  working  group  of  experts  to  attack  former  is  dependent  upon  the  latter.  The 
this  im]x>rtant  special  problem.  Major  Mor-  vast  resources  of  this  enormous  territory  are 
row's  wide  experience  in  the  construction  of  unquestioned,  but  without  an  adequate 
river  fortifications  on  the  Potomac  River  and  transportation  system  they  will  remain 
in  river  and  harbor  improvement  at  Port-  largely  potential,  undevelof)ed,  and  unused; 
land  and  elsewhere;  Lieutenant -Commander  given  this  lacking  factor  Alaska  must  respond 
Cox's  railroad  service,  es- 
pecially that  connected  with 
coal-mine  roads,  and  his  ex- 
pert knowledge  gained  from 
service  in  the  Bureau  of 
Yards  and  Docks  of  the 
Navy;  Mr.  IngersoH's  broad 
experience  as  a  railroad  an<l 
railroad  bridge  construction 
engineer  and  as  chairman  of 
a  board  of  harbor  commis- 
sioners, and  Mr.  Hrooks'  in- 
timate acquaintance  with 
the  physical  conditions  i 
Alaska  gained  from  fifteen 
annual  trips  including  nearly 
e\'i'ry  portion  of  the  great 
territory  and  a  close  study 
of   its   geography   and    re- 

S  CS  <lurinE   tl  SfAGE  travel  from  VALDEZ  to  FAIRBM4KS 
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PROSPECTOR   WITH   PACKS   AND  DOGS 


to  a  degree  which  will 
make  even  the  great 
activity  and  the  large 
production  of  the  past 
eight  or  ten  years  seem 
trivial  by  comparison. 
The  commission 
was  undoubtedly  for- 
tunate,  considering 
the  vastness  of  the 
territory  to  be  ex- 
amined and  the  short- 
ness of  the  time,  in 
finding  a  large  supply 
of  maps  and  data  on 


transportation  routes 
already  at  hand  as  a 
result  of  the  extensive 
work  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  and  also 
the  data  bearing  on 
agriculture,  com- 
merce, navigation, 
etc.,  of  other  govern- 
ment agencies.  Draw- 
ing on  this  in  large 
part,  it  has  discussed 
in  its  report  all  the 
feasible  transporta- 
tion routes,  both  water 


J^^ 
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MAP  SHOWING  THE  RAILWAY  ROUTES  AND  COAL  FIELDS  OF  ALASKA 

and  rail,  including  operating  lines,  but  its  def-  Utilizing  the  results  of  many  private  rail- 
inite  recommendation  resolves  itself  into  the  way  surveys,  as  well  as  the  topographic  maps 
construction  of  two  main  or  trunk  lines,  from  and  geologic  data  available,  it  has  been  pos- 
tidewater  and  the  two  principal  coal  fields  on  sible  to  lay  out  routes  with  maximum  grades, 
the  southern  coast  to  the  two  interior  valleys  north  and  south,  of  from  r.13  to  j  per  cent,  at 
of  the  Kuskokwim  and  the  Yukon-Tanana,  an  average  cost  of  construction  per  mile  of 
from  $44,600  to  $52,300.  The  commission 
believes  that  the  two  main  lines  recommended 
will  form  systems  that  will  at  once  advance 
development  in  the  territory.  The  recom- 
mendation for  two  trunk  lines  connecting 
navigable  waters  is  in  accord  with  the  natural 
evolution  of  railway  construction.  In  new 
countries  the  first  lines  of  communication  es- 
tablished are  always  those  built  over  the  main 
divides  and  connecting  with  navigable  waters, 
and  thus  serving  to  supplement  water  trans- 
portation. It  is  only  in  well-settled  countries 
that  lines  tj-ing  tt^ether  such  transverse  sjs- 
tems  and  paralleling  waterways  are  biult. 
The  industrial  advancement  which  will  follow 
the  building  of  the  main  trunk  lines  can  not 
fail  to  caU  for  the  extension  of  many  branches 
to  serve  adjacent  districts.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  belie\'e  that  such  branches  will  not  Id- 
low  in  Alaska  as  they  have  in  all  railroad  his- 
tory,  and  such  extensions  will  ultimately  pro- 
vi<le  for  intercommunication  between  the 
two  systems  recommended. 

The  unanimous  conclusion  of  the  commis- 
sion is  that  this  733  miles  of  new  constructiiKi 
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should  be  undertaken  at  once  and  prosecuted 
with  vigor,  "under  some  system  which  will 
insure  low  transportation  charges  and  the 
consequent  rapid  settlement  of  this  new  land 
and  the  utilization  of  its  great  resources." 
This  new  construction  will  connect  with  lines 
already  built  and  will  give  through  transpor- 
tation to  the  interior  valleys. 

Of  the  two  lines  recommended,  one  is  from 
the  excellent  harbor  at  Cordova  on  the  south- 
em  coast  of  Alaska,  running  north,  tapping 
the  famous  Bering  River  coal  fields  and  on 
through  to  the  huge  Yukon  and  Xanana  val- 
leys with  their  great  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources;  the  other  line,  with  Seward,  situ- 
ated on  the  extensive  harbor  of  Resurrection 
Bay  as  a  tidewater  terminal,  taps  the  Matan~ 
uska  coal  field,  passes  through  the  lower  Susl- 
tana  Valley,  and  opens  up  the  great  Kusko- 
kwim  Valley,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Alaska 
Range.  Both  of  these  terminal  harbors  are 
ice-free  throughout  the  year  and  within  four 
days'  sail  of  Seattle,  With  the  construc- 
tion of  the  roads  recommended  therefrom 
there  should  be  continuous,  uninterrupted 
transportation  between  the  far  interior  of 
Alaska  and  the  United  States,  with  no  greater 
difficulties  than  are  overcome  in  crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains  or  the  Sierra  of  California. 


Of  these  lines  the  more  important,  perhaps, 
5  the  Cordova-Fairbanks  route,  the  estimated 
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cost  of  which  is  $13,971,000.  With  a 
through  freight  rate  of  $24.43  P^*"  W"  and  a 
passenger  rate  of  $26.70,  this  road,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  pay  3  per  cent,  interest  on  its  cost, 
while  the  rates  are  sufficiently  low  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  this  great  region. 
Similar  estimates  are  also  given  for  the  road 
from  Seward  to  the  Kuskokwim.  The  min- 
eral and  agricultural  resources  of  these  enor- 
mous interior  valleys  are  known  to  be  very 
great.  In  the  Tanana  Valley  alone  there  is 
estimated  to  be  some  2,500,000  acres  of 
proven  agricultural  land,  besides  large  areas 
of  grazing  land,  and  much  gold-lode  and  placer 
territory.  The  valley  of  the  Kuskokwim  is 
not  so  well  known,  but  it  includes  the  rich 
Iditarod  gold  district  and  is  stated  to  be  a 
region  of  great  potential  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural wealth. 

The  Alaska  Railroad  Commission  has  im- 
doubtedly  furnished  the  country  with  a  key  to 
the  solution  of  the  Alaskan  transportation 
situation,  and  therefore  to  the  development 


and  prosperity  of  the  territory,  based  first,  on 
the  consideration  of  the  physical  problems, 
and  second,  on  careful  study  and  analysis 
from  an  engineering  and  "railroad"  stand- 
point of  the  intra- territorial  needs  of  .\laska 
and  the  necessity  of  free  access  to  the  markets 
of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the  worid. 
While  Major  Morrow  and  his  associates  ex- 
press themselves  as  feeling  unauthorized  to 
recommend  either  for  or  against  Govemraent 
construction  or  operation  of  the  railroads, 
their  findings  leave  but  one  conclusion,  and 
President  Taft  in  his  letter  of  transmittal  to 
Congress  recommending  Government  con- 
struction, says; 

The  necessary  infcrfnce  from  the  entire  report 
of  the  commission  is  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
commission  its  recommendations  can  certainly  be 
carried  out  only  if  the  Government  builds  or  guar- 
antees the  construction  cost  of  [he  railroads  recom- 
mended. If  the  Government  is  to  guarantee  (he 
principal  and  interest  of  the  construction  bonds,  ii 
seems  clear  that  it  should  own  the  roads,  the  coft 
of  which  it  really  pays.  This  is  true  whether  the 
Government  itself  should  operate  the  roads  or 
should  provide  tor  their  operation  by  lease  or  oper- 
ating agreement.  1  am  very  much  opposed  to 
<>overnment  operation,  but  1  tjelieve  that  Govern- 
ment ownership  with  private  operation  under  1ea--« 
is  the  proper  solution  of  the  ditliculties  here  pre- 
sented. 

Likewise  the  commission  feels  unauthorized 

to  make  any  recommendation  regarding  the 
pro|xisition  to  utilize  the  construction  ma- 
chinery employed  on  the  Panama  Canal,  now 
nearing  completion;  It  nevertheless  submits 
a  list  furnished  by  the  Canal  Commission  of 
the  rails,  cars,  steam  shovels,  and  other  equip- 
ment which  might  be  available  for  use  in 
Alaska. 

The  issue  of  giving  Alaska  what  she  should 
have  had  long  ago,  considering  the  neariy 
$500,000,000  worth  of  products  she  has  con- 
tributed chiefly  to  the  United  States,  namely 
transportation  and  coal — the  latter  of  which 
is  her  own — may  now  be  said  to  be  squarely 
before  Congress,  and  the  country.  Congress 
provided  for  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
matter.  The  commission  has  reported  ex- 
haustively, conservatively,  admirably.  The 
people  of  Alaska  are  earnestly  insistent  for  re- 
lief and  this  relief  afforded  will  bring  imtdd 
wealth  into  the  United  States. 


THE  FEDERAL  PLANT  QUARANTINE 

BY  WALTER  C.  O'KANE 

(Entomologist.  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Experiment  Station) 

TN  the  Utter  part  of  1912  our  federal 
■^  Conftress  wrote  into  the  statutes  a  long- 
needed  Plant  Quarantine  law,  providing  for 
safeguards  against  the  importation  of  danger- 
ous insects  and  plant  diseases  into  this  country 
and  their  dissemination  from  one  section  to 
another.  The  machinery  of  that  law  is  now  get- 
ting into  active  running  order.  Its  provisions 
are  of  direct  concern  to  every  citizen  whose 
affairs  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the  soil, 
and  of  genuine  interest  to  all  of  the  rest  of  us. 

OUR    DANGEROUS   IMPORTED   SPECIES 

For  years  this  country  has  been  the  victim 
of  escaped  malefactors  in  the  insect  and 
plant  world — dangerous  pests  which  have 
beea  brought  here  through  chance  or  care- 
lessness from  their  native  homes  in  Europe, 


(The  [uoBUS  13  especially  fatal  to  young  trees) 

There  are  two  ot  three  hundred  others  that 
exact  no  small  toll,  and  many  of  these 
occasionally  reach  alarming  proportions.    But 

the  abO\'e  number — seventy — includes  the 
pests  that  are  habitually  beyond  reasonable 
bounds  Of  this  number  approximately 
one-half  are  native  to  the  United  States. 
So  far  as  we  know  now  they  have  always 
been  here.  The  remainder,  some  thirty-five 
species,  are  definitely  known  to  have  been 
introduced  from  abroad. 


INTRODUCKD    TESTS 


DESTRUCTI\E 


.Asia,  or  Central  America,  and  whicV 

run  riot  when  they  got  here.  „       ■ .    ,  „   ,       ,    , 

At  present  there  exist  in  the  United  States  ^^ut  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.    Of 

about  sixty-five  or  seventy  insect  pests  of  ^^  "^'^Y.'^  /Pf^^^  perhaps  seven  or  eight 

first   magnitude,   that  is,   species  that   are  ha\'e  reached  the  proportions  of  extraordinar>- 

causing     heavy     and     widespread     damage.  f^^^K^^-^'^^^.J^  ^™^  "'  ^^je  '-'™«i,B"g' 

-  .^.i   ... for  example,  which  frequently  causes  losses 

ukeo  by  the  lutbor  and  by  repnsentatlveH  of  Ibe  Drilled  aggregating  from  StO,000,000  tO  SdO.OOO.OOO 

««— .  ii-n.«™.nt  of  Agrlcullure  and  the  New  HampHhlre  .  ""     V      ,^  ■'_,',       1     ,,,     ,,^    '         '. 

urn.  u  mo  i  o      "  "   "^  m  a  single  season.    The  Ox  Warble,  a  native 
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insect,  is  guilty  of  depredations  reaching  an 
annual  sum  of  from  $15,000,000  to  $30,000,- 
000.  The  Colorado  Potato- Beetle,  the  Grape 
Root- Worm,  and  the  Army  Worm  are  addi- 
tional examples. 

Of  the  imported  insects  no  less  than  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  species  have  been  and  are 
now  causing  tremendous  losses.  It  is  in 
this  group  that  we  find  such  unparalleled 
pests  as  the  San  Jose  Scale,  the  Cotton  Boll 
Weevil,  the  Hessian  Fly,  the  Gypsy  Moth, 
the  Browntail  Moth,  the  Codling  Moth,  and, 
recently,  the  Alfalfa  Leaf -Weevil  and  the 
notorious  Argentine  Ant.  These  are  the 
tax-gatherers  in  the  insect  world  We  pay 
the  Hessian  Fly  from  $50,000,000  to  Sioo,- 
000,000  every  year  Single  States  are  yield- 
ing tribute  to  the  Cotton  Boll  Weevil  to  the 
amount  of  $20,000,000  annually.  Our  apple- 
growers  are  taxe<l  not  less  than  $30,000,000 
each  season  by  the  San  Jose  Scale  and  the 
Codling  Moth.  In  the  fight  against  the 
Gji^sy  and  the  Browntail  Moths  New 
England  authorities,  with  the  federal  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  are  spending  more 
than  Si,ooo,ooo  each  year. 

INFLUENCE    OF    INCREASKD    FOREIGN"    TRADE 

With  our  greatly  increased  interchange 
of  commodities  \vith  '      '         ■imtries  In  the 


last  Tew  decades  it  was  inevitable  that  oppor- 
tunities for  the  chance  introduction  of 
pests  should  increase.  The  time  of  occaD 
passage  has  been  quartered  and  then  again 
halved.  New  articles  have  entered  foreign 
commerce  on  a  large  scale — notably  various 
ifood-stuffs  and  fruits,  in  which  insects  may 
readily  be  transported.  Especially,  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  practice  of 
importing  nursery  stock  has  been  widely 
extended,  and  odd  comers  of  the  world  are 
drawn,  on  for  new  and  unique  specimens. 
It  is  this  last  class  of  merchandise  that 
furnishes  precisely  ideal  conditions  for  the 
successful  introduction  of  a  new  pest.  The 
insect  is  brought  over  with  its  food-phmt; 
together  with  its  host  it  is  given  good 
care;  its  progeny  are  accorded  a  favorable 
start. 

The  extension  of  transportation  facilities 
within  our  owti  borders  has  played  its  part 
Dissemination  of  a  new  species  has  naturally 
been  given  much  impetus,  and  probably 
its  safe  and  jirompt  arrival  at  suitable 
sections  for  increase  has  thus  sometimes 
been  assured, 

WIIY    INTRODtJCED    SFECIE-S    THHIVE 

It  is  not  difficult  to  by  hold  of  the  reasons 
why  introduced  pests  have  overtopped  our 
native  species  in  the  extent  of  injury. 
Primarily  the  cause  lies  in  the  freedom  of  the 
imported  insect  from  the  various  natural 
enemies,  especially  f>arasites,  that  attack  it 
in  its  home  country.  Seldom  are  many  of 
these  enemies  introduced  by  the  same  chance 
agency  that  brings  in  the  pest  itself.  Indeed, 
even  if  all  the  natural  checks  existing  in  the 
native  region  were  imported,  the  chances  are 
more  than  even  that  one  or  more  of  them 
would  find  conditions  here  unfavorable  or 
impossible.  A  further  influence  sometimes 
favoring  the  introduced  insect  is  the  less 
intensive  sj'stem  of  agriculture  prevailing  in 
America,  the  lack  of  the  practice  of  crqi 
rotation  in  many  large  areas,  the  greater 
carelessness  as  to  weeds  and  other  similar 
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factors  helpful  to  the  insect 
harmful  to  the  plant. ..  It  is  the  latter  con- 
trast as  to  cultural  methods  that  is  believed 
to  account  in  some  measure  for  the  rather 
singular  fact  that  our  bequests  of  dangerous 
pests  to  Europe  by  no  means  approach  her 
gifts  to  us.  Repeatedly  certain  of  our 
native  insects  have  been  observed  abroad, 
but  have  failed  to  secure  a  foothold. 

The  part  that  parasites  play  in  the  control 
of  a  potential  pest  in  its  native  country  sug- 
sests,  of  course,  the  desirability  of  finding, 
importing  and  establishing  the  natural  ene- 
mies here  whenever  a  new  species  has  gained 
a  threatening  foothold.  This  procedure  is, 
indeed,  the  only  one  available  in  some 
instances.  But  the  undertaking  is  much 
more  difficult  than  one  might  imagine. 
Each  step  in  it  is  a  problem:  to  find  the 
natural  enemies,  to  devise  means  for  their 
successful  transport,  and  to  colonize  them 
effectually,  once  they  are  received.  By  no 
means  rarely  obstacles  arise  in  connection 
with  an  important  species  which  cannot 
be  overcome.  Far  simpler,  more  certain, 
and  less  expensive  is  the  alternative  plan 
of  guarding  the  border  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pest  itself:  in  other  words,  the 
maintenance  of  an  eiScient  system  of  in- 
spection, expanded  into  quarantine  where 
necessary. 
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In  the  field  of  plant  diseases  the  situation 
and  the  problem  are  the  same  in  essence  as  in 
the  case  of  introduced  species  of  insects. 
Modern  traffic  has  increased  the  danger  of 
chance  introduction  of  threatening  diseases, 
and  already  we  are  paying  a  heavy  penalty 
for  failure  to  watch  the  door.  The  Chestnut 
Bark  Disease  is  a  striking  example  and  an 
all -too-prevalent  warning.  "  That  our  trees 
of  this  group  should  be  doomed  seems  both 
an  esthetic  outrage  and  an  indefensible 
economic  loss.  The  impending  introduction 
of  two  other  diseases,  the  White  Pine  Blister 
Rust  and  the  Potato  Wart  Disease,  either 
one  capable  of  becoming  speedily  a  thorough 
national  disaster,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
final  passage  of  the  new  quarantine  law.  It 
was  undeniable  that  no  other  measure  could 
possibly  avail. 

More  than  forty  years  ago  a  clear  and 
logical  presentment  of  the  need  for  inspec- 
tion and  quarantine  was  voiced  by  C.  V. 
Riley,  who  afterwards  became  government 
entomologist.  Both  the  statements  of  facts 
and  the  recommendations  were  pioneers  in  a 
new  field,  so  far  as  this  country  was  con- 
cerned.    Nothing  came  of  them. 
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ACTION  BY  FOREIGN  POWERS  against  foreign  countries  and  applying    to 

specific  plants  or  plant  products  where  such 

Meanwhile  foreign  powers  began  to  take  quarantine  is  deemed  essential  to  prevent 
heed  of  their  own  welfare  in  the  same  regard,  the  introduction  or  establishment  of  a  dan- 
and  to  provide  for  inspection  of  incoming  gerous  insect  or  disease, 
nursery  stock,  fruits,  and  the  like,  or  for  Fourth,  a  precisely  similar  domestic  quar- 
entire  prohibition  of  any  such  imports  from  antine  is  authorized  against  States  or  parts 
certain  sources,  including  the  United  States,  of  States  and  in  favor  of  the  remainder  of  the 
A  dozen  years  ago  inspection  service  was  in  United  States  whenever  by  so  doing  an  insect 
working  order  in  most  of  the  enlightened  or  disease  not  yet  widely  distributed  may  be 
European  states.  Two  of  these,  at  least,  had  repressed  or  appreciably  held  in  check, 
declared    an     absolute    quarantine    against 

various  plants  and  plant  products  coming  the  federal  horticultural  boari> 

from  America,  especially  nursery  stock.  Such 

stock  could  not  be  shipped  by  us  into  those  The  measure  provides  for  the  creation  of 
countries  under  any  conditions.  In  others  en-  a  federal  Horticultural  Board,  of  five  mem- 
try  was  permitted  under  restrictions,  usually  bers,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
only  at  certain  ports  and  after  examination,  ture  from  employees  of  the  Bureau  of 
though  in  some  stock  was  admitted  if  it  Entomology,  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
bore  a  certificate  of  a  State  inspector.  and  the  Forest  Service.    The  board  has  no 

explicit  administrative  function,  but  virtu- 
EFFORTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ally  Carries  out  the  provisions  of  the   act, 

drawing  up  needed  regulations,  holding  the 

An  active  campaign  was  begun  by  Ameri-  public  hearings  that  are  a  requisite  pre- 
can  entomologists  and  horticultural  in-  liminary  to  any  quarantine,  and  otherwise 
spectors  to  secure  the  enactment  of  a  com-  representing  the  Secretary  in  superxdsing  the 
prehensive  federal  law  that  would  empower  machinery  of  the  measure.  The  penalty  for 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue  regula-  violation  of  any  of  the  regulations  is  fixed 
tions  applying  to  imports  of  plants,  and  to  by  the  act  at  a  fine  not  exceeding  f  500, 
declare  a  quarantine  where  called  for.  It  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
was  obviously  wholly  impossible  to  secure  both. 

adequate  and  connected  action  through  the       Regulations  have  been  drawn  up  by  the 
separate  States.     Federal  regulations  alone  board  specifying  the   procedure    governing 
were  feasible,  and  for  these  ample  precedent   the  entry  of  foreign-grown  nursery  stock  into 
existed  in  the  laws  already  on  the  books  relat-  the  United  States, 
ing  to  infections  and  contagious  diseases  of 

animals.    For  several  consecutive  sessions  the  entry  of  nursery  stock 

proposed  enactments  failed  of  passage,  partly 

through  opposition  that  feared  an  injury  to  In  general  the  act  does  not  follow  the  plan 
business,partlybecauseof  lack  of  understand-  of  inspecting  such  stock  at  the  port  of 
ing  of  the  facts  and  dangers  and  apprecia-  arrival,  unless  it  comes  from  a  country  that 
tion  of  the  necessity  for  federal  intervention,  does  not  maintain  an  organized  inspection 

Finally,  on  August  20,  1912,  a  really  com-  service.  In  the  latter  event  entry  is  possible 
prehensive,  effective,  and  well-planned  bill,  only  at  the  ports  of  New  York,  San  Fran- 
styled  the  Plant  Quarantine  act,  received-  cisco,  Seattle,  Jacksonville,  and  New  Orieans, 
the  necessary  support  and  became  a  law.         and  on  arrival  at  customs  in  any  of  these 

ports   the   stock   must  be   examined   by  a 
ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  NEW  LAW  federal  inspector,  and  certified  as  free  irom 

dangerous  insects  or  disease.     If  it  is  found 

The  fundamentals  of  this  excellent  measure  not  to  be  free,  it  may  be  treated  or  destroyed 
have  to  do  with  four  distinct  topics:  as  circumstances  warrant. 

First,  a  definite  safeguard  is  placed  around  In  all  other*  cases,  and  these  constitute  the 
incoming  nursery  stock.  majority,  the  procedure  is  as  follows:    The 

Second,    the   same   provisions   are   made  importer  must  first  apply  for  a  permit,  as  in 

possible,  where  needed,  in  the  case  of  im-  the  previous  class,  stating  what  he  proposes 

■»Mnted  fruits,  vegetables,  seeds,  and  various  to  import,  from  whom  and  where,  and  at 

^Ant  products.  what  point  he  vniX  offer  the  stock  for  enti>'. 

-  V»k4,   the    Secretarv    of    Agriculture   is  A  permit  is  then  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 

'^ajrA\n^£c\2jt  quarantine  Agriculture,  and  a  copy  furnished  the  cus- 
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toms  officer  at  the  point  of  entry.  When 
the  stock  arrives  it  must  bear  a  certificate 
of  the  inspection  officer  in  tiie  country  where 
grown,  and  the  box  must  be  marked  with 
the  source  of  the  stock  and  its  nature.  In 
addition  the  consular  invoice  must  be  accom- 
p>anied  by  a  signed  declaration  of  the  shipper 
indicating  such  points  as  the  locality  where 
grown  and  the  fact  that  the  stock  has  been 
properly  inspected. 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  shipment 
and  before  removing  it  from  customs,  the 
importer  is  required  to  make  out  a  state- 
ment specifying,  among  other  matters,  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  stock,  and  must 
mail  a  copy  of  this  to  the  Department  at 
Washington  and  other  copies  to  the  proper 
State  officials,  according  to  the  various  points 
to  which  he  proposes  to  reship.  Thus 
prompt  information  is  given  the  Slate  in- 
spection organizations,  showing  that  slock 
of  a  certain  kind  from  a  certain  place  is  in 
transit,  and  provision  may  be  made  by  the 
State  official  for  inspection  of  the  shipment 
as  soon  as  it  arrives.  Naturally  the  federal 
board  is  without  authority  to  enforce  such 
inspection,  but  with  the  machinery  thus  set 
running  and  the  data  conveniently  in  hand, 
the  State  organizations  are  apt  to  respond, 
thereby  adding  the  safeguard  of  actual 
personal  inspection  to  that  implied  in  the 


certificate  of  the  foreign  office-  in  the  country 
where  the  stock  was  grown. 

QUARANTINE   DIRECTED 

Three  measures  of  absolute  quarantine 
were  specifically  directed  in  the  act  itself,  to 
take  effect  at  once. 

The  first  of  these  is  concerned  with  White 
Pine  Blister  Rust,  and  applies  to  several 
European  countries  and  to  Great  Britain; 
the  second  refers  to  the  Mediterranean  Fruit 
Fly,  and  applies  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii; 
the  third  is  directed  against,  the  Potato  Wart 
Disease,  and  applies  to  Newfoundland,  the 
British  Isles,  and  some  other  regions. 

WHITE   PINE   BLISTER   RUST 

The  White  Pine  Blister  Rust  is  a  peculiarly 
dangerous  fungus  threatening  the  tremendous 
forest  resources  of  this  country  so  far  as 
represented  in  the  white  pine  and  its  imme- 
diate relatives.  It  is  primarily  a  disease  of 
the  stone  pine  of  Europe,  but  since  the 
introduction  of  American  white  pine  abroad 
has  attacked  the  latter  with  unexampled 
se\'erity.  The  imminent  likelihood  of  intro- 
duction into  the  United  States  lay  in  the 
increasing  shipment  of  white  pine  seedlings 
from  European  nurseries  to  America.  In 
fact  an  alarming  number  of  shipments  of 
diseased  trees  was  made  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new   law,  and  there  is  grave 
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danger  that  the  parasite  may  already  have  stages  of  the  disease  cannot   be  detected 

become  established.  Potatoes  that  are  but  slightly  attacked,  giving 

no  visible  evidence,  may  be  sold  and  distrib- 

LiFE  fflSTORY  OF  THE  FUNGUS  uted  for  Seed,  and  thus  spread  the  infection 

to  remote  points.     Inspection  is  impossible. 

Like  many  other  parasitic  fungi,  the  rust 

has  an  alternate  host  plant,  in  tWs  case  any  the  mediterranean  fruit  fly 
of  the  varieties  of  wild  or  cultivated  currants 

or  gooseberries.    The  leaves  of  these  plants  Concerning  the  Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly, 

are  attacked,  and  from  pustules  on  the  lower  it  has  been  said  that  no  other  pest  of  fruit 

leaf  surface  myriads  of  spores  are  produced,  under  observation  to-day  equals  it  in  de- 

These  infect  other  leaves  of  the  same  class  structive  powers.     It  has  been  known  for 

of  plants,  possibly  at  a  considerable  distance,  many    years,    has    gradually    increased   its 

since   the  spores   are  wind-borne.     At  the  distribution,    and    is    now    an    intolerable 

close  of  summer,  winter  spores  are  produced,  scourge  in  many  widely-separated  sections  of 

which  infect  pines,  penetrating  the  tender  the    globe,    including    the    Mediterranean 

bark    and    growing    thereafter    within    the  region,   South  Africa,  Australia,   Bermuda, 

tissues.     In  spring  spores  are  set  free  from  Brazil,  and,  in  1910,  a  part  of  the  Territon' 

the  pine,  and  these  in  turn  germinate  when  of  Hawaii.    The  danger  of  introduction  into 

lodging  on  the  leaves  of  the  alternate  host.  California  through  fruits  shipped  from  Hawaii 

For  the  first  few  months,  or  even  for  a  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  quarantine 

year  or  more,  the  fungus  exhibits  no  visible  relating  to  this  pest. 

sign  of  its  presence  in  the  tissues  of  the  pine.  The  destructive  ability  of  this  species  lies 

It  is  this  fact  that  makes  attempted  inspec-  not  only  in  the  rapidity  with  wUch  it  in- 

tion  of  nursery  seedlings  futile.    Later,  on  creases  but  especially  in  its  extreme  range 

young  trees,  a  characteristic  swelling  appears,  of  food  plants.     In  the  new  federal  quaran- 

involving  the  main  stem  at  the  point  of  the  tine  twenty-seven  fruits  are  enumerated  in 

first  branches.    As  a  rule,  in  small  trees,  the  which  the  pest  is  known  to  breed,  and  in  addi- 

fruiting  of  the  fungus,  a  few  months  or  a  year  tion  three  vegetables.    The  only  reassuring 

later,  is  coincident  with  the  death  of  the  tree,  fact  is  its  apparent  inability  to  survive  in  a 

Young  transplants  and  forest  seedlings  are  climate  of  freezing  winter  temperature, 
attacked    in    their    smaller    branches,    but 

usually  do  not  succumb.  the  work  of  the  pest 

THE  POTATO  WART  DISEASE  The  larval  stage  of  the  fly  is  a  whiti^ 

maggot  and  this  part  of  its  life  round  is 

The  Potato  Wart  Disease  is  seemingly  a  passed  wholly  within  the  pulp  of  the  fruit, 

newcomer  in  Europe  itself.     It  was  noted  first  in  which  it  tunnels  here  and  there.     When 

in  Hungary,  in  i8q6,  then  in  Germany,  Eng-  the  fruit  has  fallen  and  begim  to  decay  the 

land,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  finally  mature  maggot  leaves  it,  enters  the  ground 

in  Newfoundland.    Late  reports  declare  its  an  inch  or  so,  and  there  goes  through  its 

presence  in  France,  Italy,  and  Scandinavia,  transformation  to  the  adult  fly.     Eggs  are 

The    common    name    of    the    disease    is  laid  by  the  female  beneath  the  skin  of  the 

descriptive.     Its  presence  is  manifested  not  fruit,  and  thus  the  life  history  goes  forward, 

in  the  vines,  which  may  preserve  an  abnormal  Infested  fruit  may  or  may  not  show  outward 

greenness,    but    in    the    tuber.    The    latter  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  pest.    It  \^ 

develops  warty  outgrowths,   which  enlarge  certain,  therefore,  that  only  absolute  pro- 

and  coalesce  until  the  entire  potato  becomes  hibition   of  the  importation  of  fresh  fruit 

an  unrecognizable  mass.     Summer  sp)ores  are  from  sections  where  the  insect  has  become 

given  off,  and  by  fall  millions  of  spore  sacs  established  can  be  expected  to  prevent  its 

have  been  developed,  to  remain  in  the  soil  introduction  into  the  United  States, 
when  the  mass  is  broken  open  in  attempts 

to  harvest  the  crop.    These  resting  spores  the  gypsy  and  the  browntail  moths 
may  retain  their  x-itality  for  a  number  of 

years;   certainly  eight   and   possibly   more.  A  fourth  quarantine  has  been  declared  by 

In  the  event  that  potatoes  are  again  planted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  an  effort  to 

in  the  same  field  within  this  period,  they  will  delay   the   spread  of   the   Gypsy  and  the 

become  infected.  Browntail  Moths,  now  thoroughly  entrenched 

As  with  the  Pine  Blister  Rust,  the  early  in  parts  of  New  England. 
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Two  distinct  but  partly  co-estensive  areas 
have  been  defined  corresponding  to  the 
present  known  distribution  of  the  two  pests. 
That  referring  to  the  Gypsy  Moth  includes 
a  group  of  towns  in  southwestern  Maine, 
and  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  Rhode  Island.  The  area 
quarantined  for  the  Browntail  Moth  de- 
scribes a  still  wider  arc,  taking  in  parts  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island. 

CHRISTMAS   TREKS   AND   GREENS 

The  regulations  as  to  the  Gypsy  Moth 
prohibit  absolutely  the  interstate  shipment 
of  Christmas  trees  or  Christmas  greens  from 
points  uithin  the  quarantined  area  to  points 
without.  It  was  deemed  necessary  to  do 
this  because  of  the  impossibility  of  inspec- 
tion of  this  class  of  merchandise  at  reasonable 
cost  or  with  certain  efficiency.  From  Sep- 
tember throughout  the  winter,  at  the  time 
when  evergreens  of  various  sorts  are  cut  and 
shipped  for  the  holiday  trade,  the  Gypsy 
Moth  is  in  the  egg  stage.  Egg-masses  are 
attached  to  the  trunks  or  limbs  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  or  to  neighboring  objects.  They 
may  readily  occur  on  Christmas  trees  or 
greenery  collected  in  infested  localities. 

NURSERY    STOCK    AND    PLANT    PRODUCTS 

The  interstate  movement  of  forest  plant 
products,  such  as  lumber,  cord  wood,  posts, 
bark,  and  logs,  and  the  shipment  of  nursery 
stock,  from  points  within  the  Gypsy  Moth 
area,  is  permitted  only  after  inspection  and 
certification.  All  of  these  things  may  carry 
egg-masses  of  the  pest,  if  shipped  in  winter,  or 
living  caterpillars,  if  transported  in  summer. 
Theirexamination  is  practicable,and  thorough 
inspection  at  the  time  of  shipment,  especially 
in  the  case  of  nursery  stock,  may  be  expected 
to  offer  a  reasonably  sure  safeguard. 

THE   BROWSTAIL   MOTH 

The  regulations  for  the  Browntail  Moth 
area  apply  only  to  deciduous  trees  or  shrubs, 
\ines,  field-grown  florists'  stock,  and  the  like. 
Shipment  of  these  is  permitted  after  inspec- 
tion and  certification. 

Unlike  the  Gypsy  Moth  this  species  attacks 
only  deciduous  plants,  and  is  not  found  on 
evergreens.  It  passes  the  winter  in  tightly 
woven  nests  at  the  tips  of  twigs.  Usually 
a  leaf  is  used  as  the  foundation  for  the  nest, 
strands  of  tough  silk  following  the  petiole 


and  binding  it  to  the  twig.  Within  are 
several  hundred  tiny  caterpillars  that  hatched 
from  eggs  laid  on  the  leaf  in  July  by  the 
snow-white  )>arent  moth.  In  spring  the 
caterpillars  emerge  from  their  winter  home, 
to  feed  on  the  expanding  foliage.  It  is  this 
pest  that  causes  a  se\-ere  poisoning  of  the 
human  -skin  through  the  penetration  of 
barbed  hairs  borne  by  the  caterpillar. 

THE  PURPOSE  OF  DOMESTIC  QUARANTINE 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  enforcement  of 
these  regulations  concerning  the  Gypsy  and 
the  Browntail  Moths  will  prevent  for  all 
time  to  come  the  introduction  of  these  pests 
into  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  But 
it  is  hoped  that  the  spread  may  be  retarded, 
and  especially  that  numerous  sporadic  and 
disastrous  outbreaks  in  remote  States  may 
be  pre\'ented.  If  this  can  be  accomplished 
the  two  species  may  be  held  down  to  their 
present  distribution,  increased  from  time  to 
time  by  the  ine\itablc  natural  spread  that 
defies  all  repressive  measures.  It  then 
becomes  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  several 
species  of  parasites  that  have  been  imf>ortcd 
and  colonized  will  catch  up  with  the  frontier 
line  of  their  hosts  and  reduce  them  to 
moderate  numbers,    ■ 


RIZAL'S   PICTURE  OF  THE   PHILIP- 
PINES  UNDER  SPAIN 

WITH  the  advent  of  the  Wilson  adminis-  old  regime.  Most  of  the  evils  against  which 
tration  at  Washington  renewed  public  Rizal  directed  his  satire  have  been  remedied 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  Philip-  by  the  American  administration.  It  seems 
pines.  How  soon  will  the  Filipinos  be  fit  tragic  irony  that  he  could  not  have  lived 
for  independence,  or  for  thai   measure  of  afewyearslongcr  to  seeit  all. 

The  appearance  of  English  translations 
of  the  two  principal  works  of  Dr.  Jose  Rizal, 
the  Filipino  patriot  ("The  Reign  of  Creed"' 
and  "The  Social  Cancer"')  is  noteworthy 
as  a  literary  event.  It  is  also  an  important 
fact  in  the  history'  of  the  American  people 
in  their  world  relations. 

It  is  more  than  sixteen  years  since  Rizal 
was  executed  at  Manila  for  partidpatJoD  ir 
the  Katipunan  revolt.  A  patriotic  Filipino 
historian  says  of  the  trial  that  he  was  accused 
of  carrying  on  an ti -patriotic,  anti-religious 
propaganda,  of  rebellion,  sedition,  and  the 
formulation  of  legal  associations,  and  adds: 
"Some  other  charges  may  have  been  over- 
looked in  the  hurry  and  exdlement." 

The  appearance  of  the  two  books  in  Eng- 
lish, which  set  forth  in  the  form  of  stories  hU 
life  work,  are  most  valuable  footnotes  to  the 
history  of  Spain's  dealings  with  the  Far  East. 
The  comparatively  few  details  of  Rizal's 
career  arc  quickly  stated.  Jose  Rizal  Mer- 
cado  y  Alonso,  as  his  name  emerges  from 
the  confusion  of  Filipino  titles  and  termin- 
ology, wa.s  of  Malay  extraction,  with  some 
distant  strains  of  Spanish  and  even  Chinese 
blood,  although  he  generally  referred  to 
jos£  BTi.\i.,  THR  Fii.iFiNo  PATKroT  himsclf  as  a   Tagal.     He  had   exceptional 

^''''•'''^''^'"'[^^^'^^'^^^^^'^^•^^^'^-  ^^"-^  training  for  his  time  and  nation,  a  training 
largely  due  to  the  intelligence  and  devotion 
self-government  which  it  is  wise  and  proper  of  his  mother.  She  taught  him  to  read  Span- 
to  confirm  to  them?  ish  from  a  copy  of  the  Vulgate  Scriptures 
Three  books  recently  published  will  prove  in  that  language.  His  father  was  well-to-do, 
very  useful  in  clarifying  our  ideas  of  the  Phil-  so  he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  eight,  to  study 
ippines  and  the  Filipinos.  James  H.  Blount,  in  the  new  Jesuit  school  at  Manila.  Before 
the  son  of  President  Cleveland's  "para-  this,  however,  he  had  inspired  considerable 
mount  commissioner"  in  the  Hawaiian  in-  awe  in  his  simple  neighbors  by  the  facilily 
vestigation,  who  ser\eH  in  the  Philippines  with  which  he  composed  verses  in  his  native 
in  a  judicial  as  well  as  in  a  military  capacity,  tongue.  He  was  intended  for  the  Church. 
has  written  a  book  on  "The  American  Occu-  Later,  however,  he  decided  to  become  a  phy- 
imtitin  of  the  Philippines  "  in  which  he  urges  sician.  In  18S2,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
I  he  abandonment  of  the  islands.  We  have  he  sailed  for  Madrid.  At  the  University  of 
nlriiidy —in  these  pages  for  January— noticed  the  Spanish  capital  he  took  the  degree  of 
l.rielly,  this  book  of  Mr.  Blount's.  The  other  .-rhe  n.un.  ..f  cr.«i.  By  j««  rl«i.  Tr««u^  b. 
t«ii  volumes,  novels  of  Ri/-al,  are  even  more  chnri™  D.TJijsbirp,  New  Vork:  worid  Book  cacdpuv. 
iiiiMoriant,  presenting,  as  thev  do,  such  a  '  i-fiu' s«iai  f»n(»r.  By  jora  ri»]  TrwBuwt  b; 
M„„,,lrt.- picture  of  th    "'  -     ^nes  under  the  S&%'« 'VT'^'""    «"  ^--^  "<-"  »<»*  c— '"f 
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Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Licentiate  of  Phil-  There  are  the  usual  love  passages  and  some  ex- 
osophy  and  literature.  He  acquired  a  pro-  <^tl*«"^  descriptions  of  popular  exdtement.  Ibarra 
£■  •  "^  •  ey  .1  IT  ji^  attempts  to  escape.  His  death  is  reported,  and 
fiacBcy  in  Spanish  and  Japanese,  and  later  Maria  Clara,  ever  faithful  to  him.  begs  her  sup- 
in  French,  English,  German  and  Itahan.  posed  godfather.  Fray  Damaso.  to  put  her  into  a 
After  leaving  the  University  of  Madrid  he  nunnery.    It  comes  out  that  the  Friar  is  her  own 

took  courses  at  Paris,  Heidelberg,  Ldpsic,  [f  ^f "  k^^  "^^"f^  ^^'  ^^  ^\  t''''"^^^  ""^  ^" 
Pj     ,.  ,  P  '  o>         f     »   xhit  trouble  with  Ibarra  to  prevent  her  from  mar- 

iSerlin  ana  xome.  ^-.     .,    ,         ,      rying  a  native,  which  woula  condemn  her  and  her 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Manila  he  pub-  children  to  the  enslaved  class.    She  finally  enters 
lisbed  (1886)  his  first  novel  "Noli  Me  Tan-  a  nunnery. 

gere."  The  exposures  of  governmental  There  is  a  good  deal  of  strength  and,  at 
corruption  in  this  book  brou^t  down  upon  the  same  time,  pathos  in  the  story,  and  some 
him  the  ill-will  of  the  authorities  and  he  was  bits  of  excellent  description  of  local  customs. 
obliged  to  fly  to  Japan.  Later  he  went  to  its  charm  and  simplicity  .have  assigned  it 
London  and  prepared  the  sequel  to  his  first  first  place  in  Filipino  literature.  An  excellent 
novel.  This  was  entitled  "El  Filibusterismo"  introduction  of  fifty  pages  by  the  translator, 
and  it  appeared  in  1891.  The  next  year  he  Charles  Derbyshire,  adds  much  to  the  vol- 
esUblished  a  physician's  practice  in  Hong-  umes.  The  story  of  Ma^a  Clara  as  told  in 
kong,  but  while  there  was  accused  of  partici-  "The  Sodal  Cancer,"  says  Mr.  Derbyshire, 
pating  in  a  native  rebellion  against  the  is  "only  one  of  the  few  instances  of  monasti- 
Spanish  regime.  In  1896,  although  he  had  dsm's  record  in  the  Philippines  clean  enough 
received  permission  to  go  to  Cuba  by  way  of  to  bear  the  light." 

Spain,  to  assist  in  suppressing  the  yellow  The  second  work,  "El  Filibusterismo," 
fever  epidemic  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  he  which  appears  in  the  English  version  under 
was  arrested  in  Barcelona,  brought  back  to  thetitleof  "The  Reign  of  Creed,"  is  not  really 
Manila,  tried,  and  shot  on  December  30, 1896.  a  novel,  but  a  series  of  word  paintings  mak- 
The  request  that  he  might  not  be  shot  ing  up  a  terrific  arraignment  of  the  entire 
from  the  back  because  he  wa^  neither  traitor  Spanish  ecclesiastical  regime  in  the  islands, 
to  Spain  nor  to  his  own  country,  was  refused,  it  represents  Rizal's  more  mature  judgment 

A  powerful  cflfortof  the  wiU  in  falling  led  the  vie-  on  poUtical   and   social   conditions.     It  is 

tim  to  turn  himself  sa  as  to  fall  with  his  face  to  the  graver  and  less  powerful  m  tone  and  is  full 

sky.    So  the  Spanish  soldiers  saw  him  as  they  filed  of  bitter  sarcasm,  although  ostensibly  a  con-i 

p«st  his  dead  body  and  i^echeere  for  ^in  and  the  tinuation  of  the  first  story.    It  is  dedicated 

tnumphal  music  of  the  band  as  it  played  the  March  .      ^1      ^1  •    *.        u     -.^-  ^  *  j   • 

of  Ca&«  did  not  prevent  a  fedmg  of  admiration  for  to  the  three  priests  who  were  executed  m 

the  brave  man.  187  2  as  a  result  of  the  native  upnsmg  so  bar- 

Rizal's  first  book    "^Noli  Me  Tangere,"  ^S'^s^wfume  Rizal  showed  that  he  no 
which  is  now  translated    The  Soaal  Cancer,     j  thoyxgYit  only  of  getting  rid  of  Spanish 

is  a  prot«t  against  Uie  abus^Uie  author  had  sovereignt/but  b^an  to  qu^tion  what  sort 
seen  so  often  m  the  rule  of  the  avil  govern-  ^^  ^  goveiment  was  to  replace  it.  He  re- 
ment  and  the  Fnws  over  his  countrymen.  ^^^^  ^^  ^r^^^it  Uie  Fmpinos,and  Uiecam- 
The  soaal  cancer  of  the  Phihppm^  was  Uie  ^  ^{  education  which  he  saw  being  waged 
imion  of  church  and  state  whiA  the  censor-  g^^^paniards  m  Spain  Rizal  thought  w^d 
ship  did  not  permit  to  be  touched  m  speech  or  ^  j^^oxt  unpatriotic  or  anti-Spanish  if 
pnnt.  The  hero  is  Juan  Cnsostomo  Ibarra,  ^^^  ^„  ^  a  FiUpino  for  the  PhiUppines. 
a  young  Fihpmo,  son  of  a  wealthy  land  The  "Noli"  gave  a  picture  of  modem  condi- 
owner,  educated  m  Europe.  ^^^  j^  ^^  PhiUppines  under  Spanish  rule, 

Ibarra  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  beautiful   while '^£1  Filibusterismo"  showed  what  must 
girl,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  Maria  Clara,  the  sup-  be  the  future  unless  policies  were  changed. 

P^.^"#!j.*^  and  only  child  of  Captain  Ti^o.  Single-handed,  it  destroyed  Spain's  prestige 
a  typical  Ftlipmo  chief,  one  of  the  characters  fos-   .     /?     t>u*i*     •  r-      .     r-      — o 

tcrcd  by  the  Friar  r^me.     Ibarra  determined  to  ^  the  l^luhppmes. 

devote  his  life  to  the  betterment  of  his  people.  Withm  less  than  two  years  after  his  exe- 
For  ap  attempt  on  the  life  of  Fray  Damaso,  the  cution,  on  the  first  day  of  American  occupa- 
Fjanciflcan  Friar  who  insulted  the  memory  of  his  ^^n,  the  bodv  of  Rizal  was  raised  for  a  more 

father,  the  young  man  is  excommunicated,  and  the    ,         4.  •  *.  !     *.     t^u^  «  1 u^,.^  «:^^«  u-.^^ 

father  of  Maria  Clara  breaks  off  the  engagement.  d^«?^  "^^"^^^-  7>«  ?shes  have  Since  been 
Ibarra  succeeds  in  having  the  excommunication  put  m  an  urn  of  Phuippme  woods  and  will  be 
removed.  Just  then,  however,  an  uprising  of  the  finally  deposited  in  what  will  be  by  far  the 
natives  occurs,  and  the  l^dership  is  imputed  to  finest  of  Manila's  monuments,  the  splendid 

iTria^U  ^:i^i^L^:^:^r^TJ:^^  memorial  recently  constructed  to.  marie  the 
a  young  Spaniard  named  by  her  supposed  father,  place  where  he  gave  his  Me  for  his  country. 


EUROPEAN    POLITICS:    THE    RELA- 
TION OF  PARTY  TO  DEMOCRACY 

BY  JESSE  MACY 

THE    terms    "  party   government "    and  time  in  both  shaping  and  executing  the  party 

"party  organization"  have  a  variety  of  platforms.    Especially  is  this  true  of  the 

meanings  in  different  countries.  Centuries  ago  ruling  party.    The  cabinet  can   brook  no 

Whigs  and  Tories  began  to  govern  England;  rivals  within  the  party.    Special  organiza- 

but  those  names  denoted  only  the  leaders  who  tions  within  the  party  are  mere  adjuncts  and 

filled  the  chief  offices  of  state  and  as  members  aids  to  the  cabinet.    Local  caucuses  may 

of   parliament    alternately   controlled    that  express  opinions,  but  they  cannot  dictate 

body.    The  cabinet  was  at  the  same  time  the  [x>licies.    A  national  convention  of  local  dubs 

government  and  the  party  organization.  Not  may  adopt  resolutions,  but  it  cannot  formu- 

imtil  recent  years,  with  the  enlargement  of  late  a  party  platform.    If  the  time  should 

the  voting  constituencies,  has  ()arty  organi-  come  when  an  outside  organization  of  the 

zation  been  extended  to  include  the  mass  of  rank  and  file  of  the  party  should  refuse  to 

party  supporters.  follow  the  official  party  leaders  the  cabinet 

In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  system  would  be  at  an  end. 
the  enduring  [x>litical  party  was  locally  or-       Thus,  while  in  one  country  party  govem- 

ganized  from   the   first.    The   party   that  ment  is  maintained  by  identifying  party  with 

nominated  and  elected  President  Wilson  was  the  people  through  a  system  of  external 

organized  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  the  op-  machinery,  in  the  other  it  is  the  actual  gov* 

posing  party  has  also  adopted  the  Jeff  ersonian  erning  body  to  which  the  term  "party"  is 

model.    All  who  habitually  vote  the  party  applied,  and  the  external  organization  ap- 

ticket  are  members  of  the  primary  or  the  pears  as  an  aid  to  the  party  leaders.    The 

local  caucus.    The  national  party  convention  two  countries  resemble  each  other  in  being 

is  in  theory  but  the  mouthpiece  of  the  people  alike  subject  alternately  to  one  and  the  other 

who  comf)ose  the  psLVty  primaries.    In  Amer-  of  two  ruling  parties, 
ica  we  say  that  parties  govern,  because  party 

committees  and  conventions  formulate  party  who  belong  to  parties? 

platforms  and  nominate  and  elect  condidates 

to  execute  party  policies.    The  party  is  thus       In  no  country  outside  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 

identified  with  the  people,  who  divide  them-  world  does  there  appear  any  tendency  to 

Selves  into  two  organized,  competing  insti-  adopt  either  of  these  forms  of  dual  party 

tutions  called  national  parties.  government.    Parties  there  are,  indeed,  in 

all  states  where  the  voice  of  the  people  b 

HOW  BRITISH  PARTY  GOVERNMENT  DIFFERS  ^eard  and  they  have  much  to  do  \riS  the 

FROM  AMERICAN  government,  but  they  foUow  other  methods. 

'Party  government  in  England  is  radically  In  states  which  have  adopted  some  of  the 

different.    Party  is  definitely  identified  with  features  of  the  English  cabinet  system  the 

the  government.    The  cabinet  is  itself  the  ministry  is  not  identified  with  a  ruling  politi- 

one  authoritative  and  controlling  party  or-  cal  party  as  in  England,  but  is  supported  by  a 

ganization.    It  is  the  party  in  power,  while  coalition  of  ()arties.    A  cabinet  crisis  does 

the  psLTty  out  of  f)ower  has  likewise  an  or-  not  ordinarily  mean  a  dissolution  of  paHia- 

ganization  equally  definite,  now  called  the  ment  and  an  appeal  to  the  voters,  but  a  new 

'''s&tdow  cabinet,"  or  the  king's  opp)osition.  combination  within  the  same  assembly.    The 

These  are  the  two  self-appointed  p)arty  com-  most  striking  differences,  however,  are  fourfd 

mittees.    One  of  them  is  actually  governing:  in  the  use  of  the  term  "party  organization.'* 

the  other  acts  as  critic  in  the  House  of  Com-  In  America  men  belong  to, a  party  as  they 

mons  and  formulates  opposing  policies.    The  belong  to  a  chiu-ch.    If  a  citizen  is  a  Demo- 

««g  authoritative  party  organs  may  be  said  crat;    he  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic 

i*  If*- « perpetual  national  assembly.    They  organization.    The   party   was   made   that 

♦*  ''ffiunaUy  enga^*  nd  the  same  way.    English  party  leaders  are  seeking  to 
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enroll  all  party  supporters  in  local  clubs;  but  a  card  catalogue  of  voters 
this  is  only  partially  successful.  Yet  so  in- 
tense is  political  life  in  Elngland  and  so  posi-  In  the  city  of  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  I  was 
tivdy  do  the  voters  express  themselves  that  made  to  feel  quite  at  home  in  the  offic^  of  a 
the  great  body  of  the  citizenship  comes  to  be  salaried  agent  of  the  conservative  party,  who 
known  as  bebnging  to  one  or  other  of  the  showed  me  a  list  of  five  thousand  paying  mem- 
parties.  Socialists  also  are  everywhere  bers  of  the  organization  and  also  a  card  cata- 
tlK>roughly  organized,  and  when  a  labor  union  logue  of  all  the  voters  of  the  dty.  This  last 
"goes  into  politics  "it  is  as  an  organized  party,  was  done  in  color.  Conservatives  were 
But  otherwise,  except  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  decked  in  blue,  Liberals  in  yellow.  The  So- 
nations,  political  party  organizations  include  cialists  were  in  red,  and  a  fourth  color  desig- 
only  a  small  fraction  of  those  who  ordinarily  nated  independent  or  wavering  voters.  '  It 
vote  for  the  party  candidates.  They  em-  was  a  part  of  the  special  duty  of  the  party 
brace  only  the  few  who  enroll  themselves  as  agent  to  transfer  names  of  doubtful  col6r  to 
members  and  pay  a  fee.  These  only  have  a  the  true  blue.  When  I  described  to  him  the 
right  to  attend  the  meetings  and  participate  working  of  the  Quay  machine  of  Pennsyl- 
in  the  conduct  of  the  organization.  vania  he  seemed  eager  to  be  placed  in  com- 
munication with  some  one  who  would  give 
SELECTION  OF  SCANDINAVIAN  CANDIDATES  him  additional  information.    Voters  whp  are 

thus  paternally  looked  after  are  likely  to  be- 

In  the  Scandinavian  states  it  is  customary  come  in  some  sense  members  of  the  party. 

for  party  candidates  to  be  selected  by  a  com-  The  entire  movement  is  new  and  there  hists  not 

mittee  of  the  organization.    This  takes  place  yet  been  time  for  assured  results. 

in  secret  conferences  with  the  leaders.    It  is  In  France  something  of  the  same  sort  began 

the  duty  of  the  committee  to  find  the  willing  about  twenty  years  ago.    M.  Charles  Qster, 

candidate  and  to  soimd  as  far  as  possible  the  who  has  made  an  extended  study  of  the  party 

sentiment  of  the  party  respecting  him;  but  systems  both  in  America  and  in  Europe, 

all  is  secret.    The  public  is  not  informed  until  notes  a  striking  ()arallel  between  the  recently 

the  committee  is  convinced  that  the  desirable  developed  local  hierarchy  of  party  organiza- 

candidate  has  been  discovered.    Then  report  tions  in  the  communes,  towns,  and  cantons  of 

is  made  before  a  meeting  of  the  organization.  France  and  the  early  American  organiza- 

If  that  body  approves,  a  meeting  is  called  tions.    The  historian  would  remind  us  that 

of  the  prospective  supporters  of  the  candidate,  Jefferson  took  his  model  from  France. 

who  are  sometimes  permitted  to  express  their  The  recent  movements  for  more  thorough 

ass^it  by  voice  or  a  show  of  hands.  and  more  extaided  organization  are  every- 

It  is  bad  form  to  be  publicly  known  as  an  where  instinct  with  me  new  democracy, 
office-sedier.  As  an  editor  in  Norway  ex-  Socialists  and  wage-earners  are  forcing  the 
pressed  it,  "we  still  like  to  keep  up  a  show  of  hands  of  the  other  parties.  Thie  people  are 
modesty."  There  is  a  general  tendency,  becoming  increasingly  conscious  of  their  vital 
however,  towards  increasing  the  scope  and  relations  to  the  government.  The  field  of 
power  of  the  party  organization.  In  Nor-  governmental  q)eration  is  being  rapidly  en- 
way,  within  the  last  five  years,  a  communal,  larged.  The  state  itself  is  being  recognized 
county,  and  state  organization  has  been  as  a  voluntary  organization.  On  the  conti- 
called  into  existence,  quite  after  the  American  nent  of  Europe  the  different  political  parties 
modeL  This  applies  to  the  two  or  three  take  their  place  as  minor  voluntary  organiza- 
leading  parties  other  than  the  Socialists — who  tions  or  associations.  Their  object  is  not 
were  already  organized.  This  organization  to  govern  but  to  influence  the  f)oUcy  of  gov- 
of  the  rank  and  file  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  emment  in  certain  specific  lines, 
school  of  public  affairs,  to  enable  the  people 

to  grapple  more  intelligently  and  more  effec-  the  swiss  parties 
tively  with  the   disposal    of   their   superb 

water-power  and  to  meet  the  other  pressing  Switzerland  has  been  generally  accepted 

demands  of  the  time.    There  is,  however,  no  as  an  e»cmple  of  extreme  democracy  in  which 

indication  of  intention  to  adopt  either  the  parties  do  not  govern.    Yet  in  response  to 

American  or  the  English  type  of  party  govern-  the  question  put  to  two  experienced  States- 

ment.  I  found  the  Rector  of  the  University  of  men  in  Zurich,  "Do  the  political  parties  in 

Christiania  on  the  eve  of  dep)arture  upon  a  mis-  Switzerland  govern  as  in  England,  or  do  they 

sion  to  Switzerland  to  gain  information  likely  simply  influence  the  government?"    I  w^ 

to  be  of  use  to  the  government  of  Norway,  surprised  to  receive  the  answer,  "The  parties 
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govern."  I  was  told  that  since  the  revolution  proportional  representation.  One  by  one, 
of  1848  the  radical  democratic  party  had  cantons  and  cities  have  adopted  it.  This 
governed  the  Federation.  To  the  student  of  involves  the  official  recognition  of  political 
comparative  [x>litics  this  means  that  the  parties  as  factors  in  government;  but  it  is 
parties  in  Switzerland  do  not  govern  in  the  squarely  opposed  to  the  system  of  dual  parly 
sense  in  which  they  govern  in  England.  There  government  as  known  in  England  and  the 
is  a  loose,  morganized  agglomeration  of  voters  United  States.  Proportional  representation 
having  a  party  name,  which  is  permitted  to  gives  to  every  party,  great  and  small,  its 
maintain  a  continuous  majority  in  the  Swiss  equal  proportionate  share  in  the  representa- 
legislature.  It  is  because  the  party  does  not  tive  assemblies.  Under  such  a  system  it 
attempt  to  govern  that  its  majority  is  allowed  would  be  mere  accident  if  any  one  party 
to  be  continuous.  By  means  of  the  popular  should  gain  a  majority.  If  such  an  acddent 
initiative  and  the  referendum  the  Swiss  should  occur  it  would  become  the  duty  of  that 
govern  themselves  regardless  of  party.  majority  party  to  divest  itself  of  its  partisan 

This  principle  is  made  very  clear  by  the  ex-  character  and  to  seek  to  discover  by  sympa- 
perience  of  the  Socialists  in  the  city  of  Zurich,  thetic  attention  to  the  demands  of  every 
As  noted  above,  the  Socialists  are  thoroughly  party  the  real  will  of  the  state.  Proportion^ 
organized.  Through  superior  organization,  representation  came  into  use  in  a  state  already 
by  an  industrious  propaganda  by  moderation  experienced  in  the  referendum  and  the  popu- 
and  good  conduct  in  office,  the  Socialist  party  lar  initiative.  Through  these  means  the  peo- 
in  the  city  has  rapidly  come  to  the  front,  pie  lay  down  the  law  regardless  of  piurty. 
The  party  now  has  four  out  of  the  nine  All  these  Swiss  agencies  of  direct,  unchecked 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  and  democracy  are  either  being  adopted  or  coming 
Administrative  Board.  There  is  a  gen-  under  discussion  in  all  free  states.  Not  one 
eral  expectation  that  at  the  next  general  of  them  could  be  adopted  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
election  the  Socialists  will  have  a  clear  world  without  greatly  modifying  the  system 
majority  in  the  entire  city  government.  I  of  party  government, 
discovered,  to  my  surprise,  that  the  Social-  The  advocacy  of  the  referendum  by  the 
ists  with  whom  I  conversed  were  not  at  all  en-  British  conservatives  at  once  raised  the  ques- 
thusiastic  over  the  prospect.  Finally,  one  tion  whether  that  policy  could  coexist  with 
of  the  leaders  assured  me  distinctly  that  they  the  English  cabinet-system;  whether  if  it 
did  not  wish  to  assume  the  responsibilities  were  adopted  resf)onsible  party  government 
of  actual  government.  They  much  prefer  to  would  not  be  gradually  eliminated.  The 
continue  as  they  have  been,  a  minority  party  proposition  to  embody  pro[x>rtionai  rejwe- 
securing  the  adoption  of  their  policies,  one  sentation  in  the  bill  providing  for  an  Irish 
by  one,  as  the  people  become  convinced  of  legislature  has  raised  a  similar  discussion, 
their  utility.  Radical  democrats — which  is  It  is  viewed  as  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  whidi 
a  form  of  words  indicating  political  moon-  if  admitted  would  rend  asunder  the  tiine- 
bhine — may  have  a  continuous  majority  with-  honored  system  of  responsible  party  rule, 
out  serious  consequences;  but  the  case  is  I  iind  an  increasing  number  of  men  in  England 
different  when  a  highly  organized  and  clearly  who  are  ready  to  admit  that,  as  an  editor  of  a 
defmed  party  has  a  majority  thrust  upon  it.  leading  party  paper  expressed  it,  "The  Eng- 
lish party  system  is  found  neither  in  the  Ten 
PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  Commandments  nor  in  the  Sermon  on  the 

Mount."    Yet  there  still  remains  a  strongly 

Switzerland  has  been  the  field  for  the  de-  preponderating  opinion  in  favor  <rf  party 
vrlo|)mcnt  and  trying  out  of  the  policy  of  government. 


ECONOMIC   RECONSTRUCTION   IN 

THE  BALKAN  STATES 

BY  BENJAMIN  C.  MARSH 

THE  total  numbor  of  troops,  including  all  Mr.  Venezelos,  the  astute  moulder  of  public 

able-bodied  males  over  sixteen  years  of  opinion  and  action  in  Greece,  said: 

age,  that  the  Balkan  Allies  could  put  on  the  .                    ,        ,                .           . 

field  last  October  was  only  about  850,000.  „^2,ZJTZX  ^rfJ^^^lVJ^^J^-.v^'' 

^T       1  e  ^t  i_         i_         1  Ml    1    J^ow  need  sorely  rest  from  the  exi)ense  of  military 

Nearly  100,000  of  these  men  have  been  kiUed  defense  and  opportunity  to  devote  ourselves  to 

or  have  died  of  their  wounds  or  of  disease,   internal  development.    Uniquely  must  we  reor- 

during  the  past  five  months.  The  comparative  ganize  our  agricultural  methods,  which  are  outworn 

loss  in  this  country  would  be  about  8,000,000.  *"^  inadequate. 

What  that  would  mean  here  is  almost  beyond       ii7«e*^  i««^  f^^oio  «^«^Kr  .  ...^  ...^  «^^  ;.. 
,^  .       .  1  ^  *!.    1         ^       Waste  land  totals  nearly  3,000,000  acres  m 

conception.  Yet  not  merely  must  the  loss  of  ^  ^^j^     ^        ^^%  ^^  ^^^^ 

nwn  be  considered.  The  countnes  are  over-  ^  ^^t  despUe  the  unusual  fertility  of  the 
whdmed  with  debt.  For  the  past  quarter-  soil,  agriculture  on  the  5,563,000  acr«  under 
eratuiy  every  rffort  of  the  govenim«its  has  cultivation  is  in  a  most  backward  state. 
been  concentrated  on  preparation  for  the  p^^  Minister  Pasitch  of  Servia  also  em- 
supreme  task  adueved,  we  may  say,  with  but  ^asized  with  equal  vigor  the  necessity  for 
a  mmor  and  bnef  antiapation  m  this  m-  ^^^^^^  agricultural  and  technical  traiiiing. 
companbie  conflict.  Dunng  the  past  few  genrian  finances  are  being  entirely  reorgan- 
years  Bulgaria,  Greece  and  Servia  have  been  j^     ^haj  ^^^^^  ^^^t^  j^^^  ^een  bueUy  ex- 

»Pt?^  '"^  K  Tf^  '°  ^^'^  *  5"'"**!i  Ploited  by  French  financiers  who  have  de- 
of  their  annual  budgets  for  mihtary  and  naval  ^^^^  ^'^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ,^^ 

purposes.         ,       . ,          •    ti  i      •        j  While  Servia  had  made  much  progress  in 

Many  years'  residencem  BiUgana  and  a  agriculture,  during  the  past  few  yeare,  even 

recent  vuat  there  convmced  me  that  economic  ^l^    twolfifths  of  the  ^  of  18:757  ^uare 

""T^X"^                 important  task  ^^^j^  ^^y,  uncultivated,  and  the  :)^eldper 

controntmg  tne  ames.                      t^*.  .  ^  acre  of  most  crops  is  very  low.    The  most 

.?r"l'°'*^*^'"^?!^'Tf.^u*''  important  mdustries  are  milling,  brewing, 

ofthese  three  important  states  of  the  Balkan  su|ar-refining,  and  the  manufartlire  of  to- 

Fedenition,  aai  with  many  other  cabmet  ^a^^^  (which  has  been  a  government  monop- 

ministeis  and  high  offiods  dunng  this  war  ^j    ^^  ^^^     ^^^^  »^  ^1^  ^  j^  ^^^ 

have  ^e  it  clear  that  thqr  appreciate  the  ^^^^    potteries,  cement,  cloth,  and  soap 
nec««ity  for  reorganizing  the  economic  and  factoriesVand  packing  establishments.    Al- 

^t^lS^Ta^  v^^SSTS-  the  Bui-  T'^  *»^-  a^iai^geV^ts  of  coal,  gold, 

•    « XT  1;     T  »           •vo.ui^i.  «.  M«^  i.»u  silver,  copper,  and  lead,  and  many  oil  wells, 

ganan  National  Assembly,  made  the  foUow-  ^^  output  is  very  smdl,  since  the  risk  of 

mgstatement  to  me  dumg  Uie  Peace  Con-  ^^ction  is  so  gfeat  that  investments  have 

fcrencc  m  Ix)ndon,  to  which  he  was  the  first  ^  inadequate 

Bulganan  Delegate:  Bulgaria    has   been    described    as    "the 

While  the  war  was  begun  originally  to  secure  Peasant  State"  and  properly  so  siiice  five- 

^Sb^  t  TT^tn:!S^^:^tl:S;  ^r^^  ^^  %  population  are  engaged  in 

another  pledge  of  reforms  in  Macedonia.    The  agnculture.     Of  the  9,570,540  hectares  com- 

success  of  the  allies  in  self-government  and  in  de-  prised  in  Bulgaria,  nearly  two-fifths  is  culti- 

veloping  the  resources  of  the  countries  in  spite  of  vated,  of  which  two  and  a  half  million  hec- 

^^'vr^'^M^?'*''-^'**??*'^**^!^''*^  tares  is  under  cereals,  while  a  third  of  the 

of  their  abdity  to  give  the  people  m  the  territory     -^  .   ,  .  ,        '       ,  ,  ^ 

ceded  the  same  opportunity.    Just  and  enHghtened  ^^ate  s  area  is  under  woods  and  forests, 
government's  not  an  experiment  for  the  allies,       There  are,  however,  266  factories  in  Bul- 
it   is  an  accomplished  and  acknowledged  fact,  garia,  representing  an  investment  of  $13,206,- 

^'tS".5&?S'JrVhe*',^r '''""'  *=•""  ?°°'  «™P»°yi°«  ^3.^31  P^ns-,  and  having 

last  year  an  output  valued  at  $17,663,000. 

Equally   emphatic   were   the   statements       The  most  important  industry  is  the  man- 
made  me  by  the  two  other  Prime  Ministers,  ufacture  of  food  and  beverages,  with  a  capi- 
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tal  of  $5,282,cxx)  in  loo  establishments,  an  months  to  make  its  fighting  army  efficient, 
output  valued  at  atx)ut  $8,100,000,  and  em-  That  the  Allies  will  be  able  to  get  any  sum 

ploying  1567  persons.  even  approximating  this  as  war  indemjiity 

While  there  are  only  sixty-one  textile  fac-  from  Turkey  is  entirely  out  of  the  question, 

tones  they  employ  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  They  will  prbbably  be  content  if  they  secure 

number  engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits,  an  indenmity  which,  capitalized,  will  pay  that 

and  the  value  of  the  product  was  about  portion  of  the  Turkish  public  debt  service 

$3>5<^yC>oo.   As  in  Servia,  and  to  lesser  extent  guaranteed  by  revenues  from  the  territory 

in  Greece,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  the  ceded, — ^$140,000,000  at  the  most.    To  be 

f>easants  still  clothe  themselves,  raising  their  sure  we  repudiated  the  Spanish  debt  in  Cuba, 

own  sheep,  cotton,  and  silk  worms,  and  mak-  but  that  was  because  we  were  strong  enou^ 

ing  the  cloth  on  the  old  family  loom.  to  do  so,  while  the  European  powers  are  more 

Statistics  as  to  any  subject  in  Macedonia  anxious  to  maintain  and  secure  their  own 

are  worthless,  except  for  writers  on  space,  financial  status  quo,  in  Southeastern  Europe 

and  for  those  ambitious  reformers  within  the  than  to  permit  the  restoration  of  economic 

young  Turkey  party,  who  wish  to  impress  an  prosperity  to  the  peoples  afflicted  and  impov- 

applauding  civilization  with  the  commercial  erished  by  the  war,  and  the  conditions  neces- 

and  agricultural  growth  of  the  coimtry.  sitating  the  war. 

Most  of  the  peasants  held  their  land  from  Large  tracts  of  land  in  Macedonia  have 

Tiu'kish  beys  or  other  officials.    Their  tenure  been  stolen  from  the  f>easants  by  Turkish 

was  uncertain  and  their  rents  high.    The  officials  during  the  past.     The  families  of 

greatest  obstacle  to  the  development  of  agri-  many  of  the  owners  have  been  exterminated 

culture,  however,  has  been  the  extortions  or  have  fled  the  country  and  cannot  be  foimd. 

practiced  in   the  name  of   taxation.    The  The  acquisition  of  this  land  by  the  govem- 

Turk  is  as  lazy  as  he  is  incapable  of  gov-  ments  of  the  Allies  is  one  of  the  first  steps  to 

emment  and  Tiu'kish  officials  in  Macedonia  be  taken  in  the  program  of  economic  recon- 

have  farmed  out  taxes  for  many  years.    The  stniction. 

result  has  frequently   been   that    the   tax  The  Allies  are  planning  to  hold  a  confer- 

collectors  take  from  two-fifths  to  even  three-  ence  on  economic  reconstruction  during  the 

fifths  of  the  total  produce  of  many  small  present  year.    Their  peace  delegates  at  Lon- 

peasants.  don,  especially  Dr.  Danev  and  Mr.  Venezdos, 

During  the  present  war  hundreds  of  vil-  keenly  appreciate  the  need  of  learning  the 

lages  have  been  burned.    The  relief  agencies  best  methods  and  technique  of  agriculture 

for  non-combatants  in  Macedonia  state  that  and  industry,  and  this  conference  which  it  b 

at  least  half  a  million  of  Macedonia's  popu-  planned  to  hold  under  the  au^ices  of  the 

lation  of  four  and  a  quarter  million  are  in  four  governments,  will  consider  the  following 

need  of  food.    The  cattle  have  been  taken  subjects:  Technical  and  industrial  training, 

for  provisioning  the  armies  and  even  should  agricultural  development,  public  health  and 

the   war   be   terminated   before   this   issue  housing,  taxation,  and  internal  conmnunica- 

r^aches  its  readers,  so  that  the  troops  can  go  tions.  .  .  .  The  three  agricultural  schools  in 

'back,  to  factory  and  farm,  the  loss  of  cattle  Bulgaria,  the  two  in  Servia,  and  the  solitaiy 

Will  make  farming  most  difficult  and  onerous,  one  in  Greece,  with  the  auspiciously  inaugu- 

'The  peasant  women  are  willing  to  drag  the  rated  Thessalonica  Agricultural  and  Indiistnal 

plows  themselves,  but  with  the  great  loss  of  Institute,  near  Salonica,  are  first  stq)s  toward 

oxen  that  service  cannot  restore  agricultural  scientific  agriculture.    The  Agricultural  Bank 

prosperity.    Conunercial  travelers  who  have  in  Bulgaria,  with  its  hundred  and  twenty 

for  years  visited  the  Balkan  States  have  branches,  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 

shunned  them  for  six  months,  and  assert  it  Peasant    State.    Technical    and    industrial 

^yill  be  six  years  before  interrupted  industry  training  Ls  in  its  •  infancy  in  these  Balkan 

can  regain  its  lost  standing.    Destitution  in  states.  .  .  .  Twenty-five  years  of   military 

the  larger  cities  of  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  training  have  placed  the  Allies  at  the  front 

and  Macedonia,  I  am  inform^  by  private  of  military  states.    Half  that   niunber  of 

{         letters,  is  widespread  and  the  government  is  years  devoted  to  practical  training  in  the 

unable  to  meet  the  demand  even  for  bread,  arts  of  j>eace,  and  application  thereof,  wiD 

The  war  has  cost  the  Allies  about  $300,000,-  put  this  remarkable  Balkan  Federation  in  the 

000,— nearly  iour  times  the  combined  an-  front  ranks  of  the  industrial  states  of  Eun^>e. 

nual  budgets, — in  direct  cash  outlay,  in  addi-  That  the  cupidity  and  jealousy  of  Christian 

tion  to  the  enormous  loss  of  earnings  involved  Europe  should  longer  deny  them  this  wefl- 

in  requisitioning  a  people's  services  for  six  won  prize  of  peace  is  unthinkable. 
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PUBLIC    ADMINISTRATION— A    NEW 

PROFESSION 

BY  H.  S.  GILBERTSON 

THE  revolt  against  the  professional  politi-  which  have  resulted  in  savings  to  the  dty  of 

dan  is  striking  deeper  than  many  of  us  millions  of  dollars  through  reorganization  and 

suppose.    Gradually  the  atmosphere  dears  publidty.    The  Munidpal  Effidency  Com- 

at  Uie  dty  hall  and  the  state  house  and  the  mission  of  Chicago,  appointed  in  1909,  made 

big  prizes  slip  forever  from  the  grip  of  the  a  most  thorough  survey  of  the  15,000  posi- 

spoilsman.  ^Graft  and  corruption  of  the  dra-  tions  imder  dvil  service,  eliminating  many 

matic  sort  are  passing  into  history.  inequalities  of  compensation,  and  establishing 

But  the  subtler  influences  of  machine  poli-  systems  for  recording  individual  and  depart- 

tics, — ^what  of  them?    The  pditidan  fos-  mental  effidency.    Milwaukee  has  had  its 

tered  a  spirit  of  localism  which  jealously  kept  Bureau  of  Economy  and  Effidency,  a  spedal 

the  public  service  a  strictly  home  industry;  feature  of  which  is  the  consulting  staff  of  the 

taught  us  that  every  American  was  endowed  foremost  authorities  of  the  country  in  ac- 

by  nature  with  a  capadty  to  fill  public  office,  counting,  engineering,  organization,  finance 

from  President  to  constable.    He  got  us  into  and  taxation,  sanitation  and  social  work. 

the  habit  of  tr3dng  to  fill  every  public  office  This  has  hten  superseded  by  a  permanent 

by  popular  election;  preached  the  doctrine  effidency  department.    An  effidency  depart- 

of  rotation  in  office.    Now  that  the  politidan  ment  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  has  begun  a  study  of 

has  b^^  to  fade,  there  appear  an  end  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  dty  government, 

many  petty  localisms,  a  distrust  of  our  gen-  Beneath  this  cover  of  organization  is  an 

eral  versatility,  and  a  dislike  for  balloting  unwonted  receptiveness  of  mind.    Last  sum- 

^qxm  public  offices  for  the  mere  exerdse.  mer  the  dty  council  of  Los  Angeles  paid  the 

expenses  of  a  number  of  speoalists  in  the 

THE  CALL  FOR  EXPERT  ASSISTANCE  National  Munidpal  League,  who  came  to 

the  dty  and  discussed  the  proposed  dty  and 

In  such  an  atmosphere  of  constructive  county  charters.  The  visitors  were  astop- 
reaction  dties  to  a  considerable  number  are  ished  to  find  the  charter  freeholders  not  only 
furnishing  their  offidals  with  an  equipment  of  tolerant  of  suggestions,  but  eager  for  advice, 
facts,  and  are  calling  in  the  aid  of  outside  ex-  Cities  imder  the  commission  plan,  by  rea- 
perts  in  branches  of  administration  with  son,  probably,  of  the  more  direct  and  potent 
which,  heretofore,  the  local  talent  was  pressure  of  popular  critidsm,  are  especially 
deem^  quite  competent  to  cope.  Out  of  the  amenable  to  imported  ideas.  On  this  princi- 
Wisconsin  idea  of  the  Legislative  Reference  pie  Houston,  Texas,  sent  a  commissioner  to 
Library  has  developed  the  Munidpal  Refer-  Germany  to  report  on  its  dties;  Oakland, 
ence  Library,  and  the  three  dties  of  St.  Louis,  Cal.,  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Civil 
Kansas  City  and  Baltimore  have  established  Service  Commission  of  Chicago;  the  mayor  of 
sudi  service  imder  the  direction  of  highly  Colorado  Springs  went  down  to  Pueblo  for  his 
trained  men.  The  universities  of  Kansas,  chief  of  police. 
Nebraska,  and  Wisconsin  and  Whitman  Col- 
lege maintain  similar  bureaus.  the  municipal  research  bureaus 

More  de&iite,  immediate,  and  tangible, 

however,  are  the  products  of  the  offidal  agen-  In  great  part,  the  inspiration  of  these  offi- 

des  for  reorganizing  the  business  of  dties  on  dal  activities  has  come  from  private  agendes 

the  principles  of  effidency  and  economy,  of  the  type  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of 

The  office  of  Commissioner  of  Accounts  in  Munidpal  Research.    Seven  years  ago  this 

New  York  City,  once  a  mere  whitewashing  organization  started  out  on  the  idea  that 

political  bureau,  and  an  expensive  one  at  that,  effidency  is  quite  compatible  with  democracy, 

during  the  last  two  administrations  has  not  provided  the  democracy  is  kept  informed  2^ 

only  brought  about  the  removal  of  three  to  what  is  going  on.    The  bureau  entered  the 

incompetent  boroiigh  presidents,  but  has  con-  dty  departments,  conferred  with  offidals  and 

ducted  a  hundred  important  investigations  secured  their  cooperation,  studied  organiza- 
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tion  and  records,  suggested  remedies.  Space  The  application  of  this  principle  wiH  take, 
limits  forbid  mere  than  a  mention  of  such  large  blocks  of  patronage  from  those  unofficial 
typical  services  as  those  investigations  which  magnates  who  have  controlled  conventions  or 
led  to  an  increase  of  $2,000,000  a  year  in  wielded  a  dominating  advantage  in  the  direct 
the  water  revenues,  and  the  cessation  of  primaries.  The  leg^ature  of  Ohio  began  in 
slaughter-house  evils;  the  recovery  of  $723,-  January  to  carry  out  the  specific  pledges  of 
000  from  the  street-railway  corporations  for  the  Short  Ballot  reform  in  three  State  party 
having  done  the  city  between  the  companies'  platforms.  In  doing  this,  they  were  con- 
ndls;  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  child  fronted  with  a  ballot  by  whidi  the  voter 
hygiene  in  the  department  of  health.  Not  sought  not  only  to  select  a  Governor,  Lieu- 
the  least  of  its  benefits  are  the  budget  ex-  tenant-Governor,  and  legislative  representa^ 
hibits  inaugtirated  by  the  bureau,  but  later  tives,  but  a  Secretary  of  State,  State  Treas- 
conducted  at  the  city's  expense,  and  visited  urer,  Comptroller,  Attomey-Gteneral,  Dairy 
annually  by  tens  of  thousands  of  citizens,  and  Food  Commissioner,  besides  a  long  list 
(See  account  of  the  Cincinnati  exhibit  in  the  of  county  officials,  sometimes  as  many  as 
January  Review  of  Reviews.)  forty-foiw  in  all.    The  officers  in  the  fiist 

Success  in  the  New  York  field  led  to  the  group  were  dearly  political;  they  were  ca- 
establishment  of  similar  bureaus  in  Philadel-  trusted  with  the  shipping  of  public  policies 
phia,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Dayton,  Pitts-  through  statutes  and  executive  orders, 
burgh,  Richmond  (Ind.),  White  Plains  Every  canon  of  [x>pular  govememnt  requirari 
(N.  Y.),  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Des  Moines,  that  their  names  be  retained  on  the  ballot, 
under  the  direction  of  men  trained  in  the  With  the  second  group,  however,  the  con- 
parent  organization.  Fairly  typical  are  the  trary  was  true;  these  were  deariy  of  the 
results  obtained  in  Da3rton,  where  the  bureau  minor-executive,  order-taking  dass,  and  the 
has  induced  the  dty  coimdl  to  employ  an  more  or  less  spedalized  duties  which  fell  to 
itemized  budget,  introduced  unit  cost  records  them  made  it  desirable  that  they  be  sdected 
in  the  deaning  and  repair  of  streets,  and  out-  after  due  deliberation  and  investigation,  the 
lined  a  comprehensive  plan  of  water-works  conduct  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
betterment.  In  other  dties  where  no  perma-  functions  of  a  responsible  chidf  executive, 
nent  bureau  has  been  established,  research  And  so  it  was  pr(^x>sed  in  Ohio  to  amend  the 
stiKiies  have  been  made  at  local  expense  by  constitution  so  as  to  make  those  minor  officers 
the  New  York  staff,  as  in  Boston,  Memphis,  amenable  to  the  Governor  by  vesting  their 
Montdair,  St.  Louis,  Rochester,  Yonkers,  and  appointment  in  him,  thus  at  once  unburdoi- 
Atlanta.  Organizations  like  the  Munidpal  ing  the  voter  and  founding  a  unified,  re^xMi- 
Assodation  of  Cleveland  and  the  Tax  Assoda-  sible,  non-political  administration, 
tion  of  Alameda  County,  Cal.,  are  making  The  action  inOhiois  typical,  for  measures  of 
investigations  of  county  offices  and  con-  similar  import  are  under  consideration  in  the 
structive  suggestions  for  more  efficient  or-  legislatures  of  Washington,  New  York,  Idaho, 
ganization.  Michigan,  Iowa,  New  Mexico,  CaUfomia, 

Colorado,  and  North  Dakota.    The  strong 
THE  SHORT  BALLOT  drift  to  this  fundamental  reform  is  shown  by 

the  affirmative  planks  in  numerous  State 

And  while  these  beacons  of  public  intelli-  party  platforms  and  in  the  national  platform 
gence  are  throwing  a  flood  of  light  on  the  of  the  Progressive  party  last  fall.  It  has  also 
daily  operations  of  government,  the  very  dta-  been  endorsed  by  the  three  leading  candi- 
del  of  the  predatory  politidan  is  threatened,  dates  for  the  Presidency  and  by  the  present 
Swiftly,  during  the  past  three  years,  the  pub-  Governors  of  deven  States  in  this  ywir's 
lie  has  swung  round  to  the  conviction  that  oiu-  messages  or  recent  public  utterances,  and  by 
long  and  complex  election  ballots  not  only  the  editors  of  practically  every  important 
confuse  the  voter  and  minimize  his  suffrage  newspaper  in  America.  In  its  best-known 
power,  but  directly  surrender  the  minor  offices  form,  the  Short  Ballot  idea  is  in  practical  and 
on  the  ticket  to  the  extra-legal  organization  successful  operation  in  the  two  hundred 
behind  the  successful  party.  American  dties  which  have  the  commissioD 

The  remedy  is  obvious:  If  the  minor  offices  plan  of  government, 
are  to  serve  the  people's  interest,  they  must 

be  made  responsible  to  the  people's  major  the  aTV-MANACER  plan 

servants;    they  must  be  filled  by  the  few 

luminous,  interesting  officers  like  a  governor.      This  new  promise  of  democracy,  founded 
or  mayor,  whom  the  people  do  in  fact  sdect.  upon  efficiency  and  sin^plidty,  has  recdvod 
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no  smaU  impetus  from  the  example  of  the  brought  over  150  apj^cations,  from  every  > 

larg»  private  corporations,  which  in  their  quarter  of  the  country.    The  idea  of  putting  '■^■ 

{orm^€)l  organization,  at  least,  have  been  con-  a  dty  on  a  genuine  business  basis  had  at-  • 

spicuously  fortunate.    It  was  the  conception  tracted  a  remarkable  number  of  excellent  ' 

erf  a  dty  as  a  business  proposition  which  gave  candidates;  fully  two-thirds  of  them  had  had 

the   Galveston   experiment   its   first   great  experience    in    munidpal    engineering    and 

vogue.    More  recently,  the  charter  revision-  many  were  holding  positions  as  dty  engineers.  - 

ists  in  many  dties  are  applying  to  the  dty  Among  the  number  were  several  graduates  of  ' 

<H^;anization  the  literal  ground  plan  of  the  West  Point  and  the  Massachusetts  Instituibe 

private  corporation — ^and  the  spirit  of  the  of  Technology,  and  one  was  a  commissioner 

thing  as  well.  of  public  works,  an  elective  officer  in  one  of 

For  instance,  the  dty  of  Sumter,  S.  C,  is  a  the  commission-governed  dties  in  the  Middle 

community  of  10,000  inhabitants  in  which  West. 

the    powers   of   local   government    are   all      The  Sumter  experiment,  were  it  but  a  local 

vested  in  a  board  of  three  dtizens,  elected  at  phenomenon,  would  lack  significance.    But, 

targe  and  subject  to  recall.    One  of  these  is  for  four  years  the  dty  of  Staunton,  Va.,  has 

entitled  mayor,  but  is  without  powers  beyond  been  under  a  plan  as  nearly  similar  as  the 

those  of  a  presiding  officer  and  ceremonial  laws  of  theState  will  allow;  the  city  manager 

head  of  the  dty.    To  this  extent  the  plan  of  plan  was  adopted  in  March  by  Hickory  and 

or^tnization  follows  the  '' commission ''  type,  Morganton,  N.  C,  and  is  a  feature  of  the  pro- 

but  wkh  these  vital  differences:   The  three  posed  charter  of  Whittier,  Cal.,  it  has  been 

dected  officers  are  not  supervisors  of  depart-  endorsed  by  offidal  commissimisin  St.  Peters- 

ments;  they  draw  but  nominal  salaries;  they  burg,  Fla.,  Bisbee,  Ariz.,  and  Owosso,  Mich.; 

are  not  expected  to  give  any  considerable  it  is  incorporated  in   Statewide  permissive 

time  to  public  duties;  they  are  frankly  not  bills  in  New  York,  Minnesota, Ohio,  and  New  ' 

political  experts.    The  commissioners  simply  Jersey;  it  has  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of 

represent  the  interests  of  the  dty  as  a  board  Trade  in  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  all  the  lead- 

of  directors,  and  delegate  the  responribility for  ing  dvic  bodies  in  Dayton,  Ohio;  it  has  been  " 

details  to  a  competent  executive,  known  as  seriously   discussed  in   Dover,  N.  H.,  and  -* 

the  ^*dty  manager,"  who  is  their  servant  and  Honolulu,  H.  T.;  it  is  the  central  feature  in 

subJMl  to  removal  by  them  at  thdr  i^asure.  a  plan  of  dty  and  coimty  federation  sup- 

To  him  they  entrust  the  appointment,  sub-  ported  by  a  strong  group  of  dvic  and  com^ 

ject  to  dvil  service  rules,  of  all  the  other  dty  merdal  organizations  in  Alameda  County, 

officers  and  employees;  to  him  they  look  for  Cal.,  a  community  of  250,000  people,  whic^i 

reports  of  the  dty's  needs  and  the  formula-  includes  the  dties  of  Oakland  and  Berkeley, 
tion  of  the  budget. 

And  so,  in  Simiter,  the  elected  governing     the  selection  of  expert  EXEcmrvES 
board  flHHiopolizes  the '' [x>litics  "  of  the  town, 

which  is  construed  in  a  high  sense,  as  the      Expert  professional  qualifications  for  the   . 

making  of  public  polides.    The  app)ointed  highest  executive  offices — this  is  an  appealing 

executive,  free  from  political  influence,  is  able  prospect.    But  how  to  secure  the  best  quali- 

to  conduct  his  office  according  to  professional  fied  men;   how  to  keep  the  office  free  from 

standards.  [x>litical  taint,  are  questions  of  impending 

In  January  the  commissioners  selected  the  im[x>rtance. 
first  "dty  manager."    At  no  moment  did      One  answer  as  to  the  method  of  selection  is  - 

they  look  u[x>n  the  office  as  a  plum  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  late  successes  in  the  ^ 

shaken  down  for  a  politician  who  had  been  administration  of  the  merit  system  of  dvil 

active  in  securing  their  election,  or  for  a  local  service,  a  significant  illustration  of  which  was    ' 

favorite.    They  acted  in  a  way  which  was  at  the  choice  in  1909  of  the  head  of  the  Chicago 

once    revolutionary    and    characteristically  Public  Library  by  competitive  examination. 

American.    They  advertised!   The  best  posi-  Never  before  had  an  appointment  to  a  high 

tion  in  the  dty  went  to  a  yoimg  engineer  executive  office  been  made  in  this  way  which. 

from  outside  the  dty,  who  had  no  other  involved  so  many  delicate  factors.  Thelibra- 

daim  upon  it  than  his  ability  to  perform  rians    throughout    the    country    generally 

its  duties.  resented  the  idea  as  a  blow  at  their  profes- 

The    Sumter    advertisement    which    was  sional  status;  the  usual  procedure  of  examin-. 

confined  to  a  few  engineering  journals  (be-  ation    was    totally    inadequate.      Notwith^- 

cause  it  was  thought  that  an  engineer  could  standing,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  legal    ' 

fliake  himself  espedftHy  useful  in  the  dty)  method  of  filling  the  f)ost,  the  Civil  Service 
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commission  confessed  their  limitations   and  Nearly  all  of  them,  men  and  women,  have 

called  in  a  conmiittee  of  experts  composed  of  received  a  previous  professional  education  and 

some  of  the  leading  librarians  of  the  country,  experience  in  teaching,  engineering,  law,  mtd- 

who  set  a  suitable  ^'examination."    The  ap-  icine,  or  social  work.    Into  that  training  the 

plicants,  nineteen  in  all,  did  not  assemble,  but  school  aims  to  introduce  the  dvic  conception 

were  given  a  comprehensive  statement  of  and  the  scientific  spirit, 

existing  conditions  in  the  library  system  and  For  example,  three  former  teachers  came 

required  to  work  out  a  plan  of  reorganization,  under  its  tuition  and  were  assigned  to  make  a 

One  mouth  was  allowed  for  the  work  and  surveyof  the  rural  schools  of  \l\^sconsin  for  the 

personal  character,  education,  and  experience  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs.    With  the 

were  considered  in  the  final  selection.    By  minutest  scrutiny  they  went  over  the  system, 

previous  arrangement,  only  the  names  of  the  examining  its  physical  details,  its  personnd, 

successful  candidates  were  published,  and  a  its  educational  methods,  its  finances.    The 

place  on  this  list,  so  far  from  lowering  the  dig-  report  of  this  work  is  a  striking  commentary 

nity  of  the  applicant,  came  to  be  regarded  as  on  the  value  of  professionalized  public  serv- 

a  badge  of  distinction.  ice,  as  against  the  usual  rough-and-ready 

By  a  similar  process  the  present  Fire  Chief  methods  which  are  at  their  very  worst  in  rural 

of  New  York  City  was  chosen  to  a  post  which  dbtricts.    In  Syracuse,  other  members  made 

calls  for  the  human  qualities  of  a  fearless  studies  of  the  schools  and  of  public  health;  in 

leader  of  men,  as  well  as  an  intimate  knowl-  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  of  the  schools  and 

edge  of  the  highly  technical  building  code,  the  budget;  in  Newark,  of  the  health  department 

topography  of  a  great  dty,  and  the  intricacies  and  all-year-round  schools;  in  Orange,  N.  J., 

of  the  fire-fighting  apparatus.    Kansas  City  of  the  health  and  other  city  departments, 

chose  this  method  to  get  her  Municipal  Refer-  One  was  called  to  Philadelphia  as  aide  to  the 

ence  Librarian,  and  the  Philadelphia  Civil  Director  of  Public  Safety  and  assisted  in  the 

Service    Commission    to    get    their    Chief  reorganization  of  his  department    The  field 

Examiner.  work  was  done  imder  competent  supervisioo 

and  was  supplemented  by  modem  methods  of 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  TRAINED  MEN  administration  and  the  social  needs  of  cities. 

But  the  question  of  methods  of  selection  is  the  trainino-school  idea  expanded 
infinitely  less  pressing  than  that  of  the  human 

material  to  be  selected.  Whaice  is  to  come  The  idea  of  the  Training  School  deserves 
the  supply  of  men  not  expert  in  the  historic  expansion  beyond  the  somewhat  restricted 
art  of  massing  political  influence,  but  in  the  field  of  administrative  methods.  .  Somewhere 
science  and  art  of  public  adniinistration?  in  America  is  to  be  found  nearly  every  <Hie 
The  experience  of  Sumter  seems  to  indicate  a  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  a  complete 
plenitude  of  good  raw  material.  But  larger  School  of  Municipal  Science.  The  civil 
cities  require  in  their  executives  not  so  often  service  of  cities  like  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
the  equipment  of  civil  engineers  as  a  more  or  New  York  might  supply  the  ground- 
special  training  in  municipal  government  work  of  practical  experience.  In  each  of 
based  partiy  upon  active  contact  with  the  de-  these  cities  is  located  a  great  university 
tails  of  administration  and  partiy  upon  a  which  offers  excellent  courses  in  the  science 
broad  perspective  gained  from  systematic  of  administration,  municipal  law,  and  the 
study.  other  pertinent  subjects.    The  dty  and  the 

The  call  is  gaining  recognition.    In  No-  university  might  cooperate.  The  federal  gov- 

vember,  1911,  the  first  Training  School  for  emment  is  now  planning  a  great  municipal 

Public  Service  was  put  upon  a  tentative  exhibit  for  the  San  Francisco  exhibition. 

foundation  through  gifts  of  Mrs.  £.  H.  Harri-  Here  is  the  nucleus  of  a  national  municipal 

man  and  others,  and  its  conduct  entrusted  to  museum.    The  municipal  reference  library 

the  New  York  Biu-eau  of  Mimidpal  Re-  of  one  of  the  dties  might  be  devdoped  into  a 

search.    As  suggested  above,  the  basic  idea  national  repository  of  sdentific  up-to-date 

of  the  bureau  is  to  accomplish  effidency  munidpal  facts. 

through  intelligence;  the  intelligence  of  the  Some  centralizing  of  these  agendes;  some 
electorate  and  of  public  offidak,  through  ade-  plan  of  executive  training,  as  thorough  and 
quate  records  and  pubh'dty.  This  is  also  the  complete  in  its  way  as  the  curriculum  at 
spirit  of  instruction  in  the  Training  School.  West  Point  or  Annapolis,  b  needed  to  routtd 
In  a  practical  way,  its  students  are  brought  out  the  very  hopeful  outiook  for  the  new  pro- 
face  to  face  with  actual  munidpal  problems,  fession  of  administration. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


TOPICS   IN  THE   MAGAZINES  AND   REVIEWS 

THE  May  AUantic  devotes  a  fair  prof)or-  capital.  The  fifth  paper  of  explorer  Stefdns- 
tion  of  space  to  the  discussion  of  topics  son's  account  of  his  quest  in  the  Arctic  ap- 
of  wide  public  interest.  Two  articles  are  pears  in  this  number,  and  by  way  of  a  Euro- 
contributed  on  the  subject  of  the  Philippines,  pean  travel  article  Harrison  Rhodes  de- 
The  first,  by  H.  FielcUng-Hall,  outlines  the  scribes  the  Lido,  which  he  calls  "A  Venetian 
task  of  the  United  States  in  the  Archipelago  Playground." 

from  a  distinctively  British  point  of  view.  Scribner^s  for  April  has  an  excellent  de- 
Professor  Bernard  Moses  writes  on  "  Ameri-  scription  of  the  Pacific  tour  from  Panama  to 
can  Control  of  the  Philippines,"  with  the  Peru,  by  Ernest  Peixotto,  with  illustrations 
sureness  of  touch  that  can  only  come  from  by  the  author.  Price  Collier's  study  of  Ger- 
long  and  patient  study  of  the  question  under  man  and  the  Germans  has  to  do,  this  month, 
spedaUy  favorable  auspices.  An  article  that  with  the  German  army.  An  installment  of 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  present  labors  of  extracts  from  the  letters  and  journals  of 
Congress  is  Professor  F.  W.  Taussig's  elucida-  Charles  Eliot  Norton  is  published  in  this 
tkm  of  the  tariff  problem  entitled  **  What  In-  number  of  Scrihner's  under  the  title  "  English 
dustries  Are  Worth  Having."    "The  Money  Friends." 

Trust"  is  considered  in  scientific  spirit  by  The  leading  features  of  the  May  AfcC/wre'^ 
Alexander  D.  Noyes.  These  are  the  arti-  are  "The  Strange  Woman,"  by  George 
cles  to  which  the  publicist  or  newspaper  editor  Kibbe  Turner.  "A  School  for  Womanhood," 
would  first  turn  for  enlightenment,  but  the  by  Burton  J.  Hendrick;  the  story  of  the 
essay  by  Agnes  Repplier  on  "The  Cost  of  rise  of  an  immigrant  Russian  Jew  who  ar- 
Modem  Sentiment"  should  not  be  over-  rived  in  America  with  a  capital  of  twenty- 
looked,  nine  cents,  by  Abraham  Cahan;  and  the  new 

The  illustrated  monthlies  are  less  concerned  magazine  departments'—that  for  women  ed- 
with  the  topics  of  the  hour,  but  in  the  Cf«/ttry  ited  by  Inez  Milholland;  "Health — PuWic 
(April)  appears  an  interesting  "Bird's-Eye  and  Private,"  conducted  by  Samuel  Hopkins 
View  of  European  Politics,"  from  the  pen  of  Adams;  and  "The  Montessori  Department," 
Andr6  Tardieu.  There  is  also  an  admirable  by  Ellen  Yale  Stevens. 
lecture  article  "Skirting  the  Balkan  Penin-  In  Everybody s  for  April  Frederick  Palmer 
sula,"  with  text  by  Robert  Hichens,  and  re-  tells  the  story  of  the  battles  of  the  Balkan 
productions  of  paintings  by  Jules  Guerin  and  War.  Mr.  Palmer  was  the  only  American 
photographs.  In  "The  Capture  of  New  reporter  within  the  allies' lines.  Inthemaga- 
York,"  Captain  Paul  B.  Malone,  U.  S.  A.,  zine  article,  freed  from  the  restraint  of  the 
makes  very  vivid  the  danger  that  would  Bulgarian  censorship,  he  describes  with  free- 
threaten  the  metropolis  in  event  of  war  with  dom  all  that  he  saw  and  learned. 
a  foreign  power.  "The  Post-Impressionist  Munsey's  for  April  has  articles  on  "The 
Illusion"  is  the  subject  of  a  gentle  satire  by  Passing  of  the  Plunger,"  by  Isaac  F.  Marcos- 
Royal  Cortissoz,  and  William  Morton  Ful-  son;  "Eliminating  the  Middleman  Between 
lerton  describes  the  lot  of  "The  Unmarried  Farmer  and  Consumer,"  by  Judson  C.  Wel- 
Woman  in  France."  liver;    and   "The    Progress    of    the  Parcel 

In  the  Century's  "After  the  War"  series  Post,"    by    Hugh    Thompson;     "Personal 

Clark  Howell  writes  on  "The  Aftermath  of  Recollections  of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,"  by 

Reconstruction,"    ex-Secretary   Herbert    on  Colonel  John  S.   Mosby;    and  F.   Cunliffe 

"How  We  Redeemed  Alabama,"   and  ex-  Owen  writes  on  "The  Succession  to  the  Rus- 

Senator  Edmunds  contributes  "A  Letter  on  sian  Throne." 

Reconstruction  and  Impeachment."  Ex-President    Roosevelt's    "Chapters    of 

In  Harper's  for  April  there  is  a  graphic  a  Possible  Autobiography"  are  now  appear- 

account  by  Dr.  Hiram  Bingham  of  the  re-  ing  at  monthly  intervals  in  the  Outlook.    The 

markable  discoveries  made  by  the  Yale  Peru-  installment  for  April   26,  has   to  do  with 

'vian  Expedition  of  1911,  which  seem  to  have  "Practical  Politics."    The  inherent  interest 

resulted  in  the  finding  of  the  original  Inca  of  these  papers  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
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the  widespread  publication  that  they  are  Edward    M.    Weyer;    and   "An   Athenian 
receiving  through  newspaper  syndicates.         Critic  of  Life,"  by  Thomas  D.  Goodell. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  World's  Work  The  American  Historical  Review  (quar- 
for  May  is  the  artide  by  William  Bayard  terly)  contains  ex-President  Roosevelt's  ad- 
Hale  entitled  "Watching  President  Wilson  dress  as  president  of  the  American  Historical 
at  Work."  Dr.  Hale  describes  the  Presi-  Association  on  *' History  as  Literature,"  here 
dent's  method  of  dealing  with  his  visitors,  printed  in  full  iot  the  first  time.  In  the  same 
and  makes  a  comparison  with  the  conditions  number  General  Charles  Francis  Adams  teUs 
under  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taf t.  the  thrilling  story  of  the  sea-fight  between  the 

The  leading  article  in  the  Popular  Science  Constitution  and  the  Guerriire  under  the  un- 
i/ofi^y  for  April  is  Professor  Ward's  discus-  usual  title,  "Wednesday,  August  19,  181 2, 
Mon  of  "The  Influence  of  Forests  Upon  Cli-  6:30  vm,;  the  Birth  of  a  World  Power." 
mate,"  which  we  sunmiarize  on  page  605  of  The  English  reviews  devote  a  great  deal  o£ 
thb  number.  The  Popular  Science  also  has  attention  to  the  land  program  of  the  liberal 
instructive  articles  on  "The  Domestication  government.  The  Contemporary  Review  has 
of  American  Grapes,"  by  Professor  U.  P.  a  long  analysis  of  the  Liberal  policy  toward 
Hedrick,  and  "The  United  States  Pub  c  the  land  question,  by  Sir  W.  Ryland  D.  Ad- 
Health  Service,"  by  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Reed.  kins,  M.P.    This  writer  commends  the  Ui^ 

Among  the  serious  tc^ics  covered  by  the  eral  program  and  declares  it  has  the  endone- 
North  American  Review  for  April  are:  "The  ment  of  every  thoughtful  Kngljf^bt"^"  The 
Rotten  Boroughs  of  New  England,"  by  Ches-  Westminster  Review  has  two  articles  on  the 
ter  Lloyd  Jones;  "Our  Wool  Duties,"  by  land  questicm:  "A  Bird's-Eye  View  of  the 
ThcHnas  W.  Page;  "The  Commerce  Court,"  Land  Question,"  by  Richard  Hiffl^s— "to 
by  James  A.  Fowler;  "Aspects  of  the  Income  solve  the  problem  of  which  is  to  reach  the 
Tax,"  by  Sydney  Brooks;  and  the  fourth  ideal";  and  "What  Jesus  Thought  of  Party 
paper  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  Is  and  Possessions,"  by  Elijah  Greenkaf.  The 
Socialism?"  by  A.  Maurice  Low.  In  the  English  Review  publishes  a  striking  stud^  of 
same  number  Mrs.  Bellamy  Stofer  writes  on  this  question,  by  F.  E.  Green,  entitled  "The 
"The  Awakening  of  Austria";  William  Dean  Land  Enquiry — ^and  After."  "Oh,  Lord!^ 
Howells  on  "To  and  in  Granada";  and  Dr.  concludes  this  writer,  "cannot  we  have  a  fittle 
George  William  Dougbts  on  "Christ  and  less  noise  and  a  little  more  light?"  Other 
Bergson."  x  notewcnrthy  articles  in  the  Contemporary  are: 

Apr(^x>s  of  recent  occurrences  in  England  "Seven  Years  of  Liberal  Government," by 
the  Forum's  leading  article  for  April  on  Philip  Morrell,  M.P.;  "The  Making  of  Aus* 
"Political  Mititancy:  Its  Cause  and  Cure,"  tralasia,"  by  Edward  Jenks;  two  articles  oa 
by  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis,  is  especially  perti-  thegovemmentof  India,  and  a  study  of  "The 
nent.  Two  other  highly  timely  articles  in  Optimism  of  Ibsen,"  by  Edwin  Bjdrkman. 
this  number  are  "Parenthood  and  the  Sodal  The  Westminster  has  a  study  of  Aiiglo-^ 
Consciousness,"  by  Seth  K.  Humphrey,  and  American  financial  relations  by  W.  Turner,  a 
"The  Age  of  Consent  and  Its  Significance,"  couple  of  articles  on  educational  subjects,  and 
by  Anna  Garlin  Spencer.  the  second  part  of  Fr.  Dougan's  "Catholic 

In  the  Yale  Review  (quarterly)  Gertnule  Church  and  Socialism."  In  the  Enffish 
Atherton  gives  her  views  of  "The  Woman  of  Review  Arnold  Bennett  has  a  study  entUled 
To-Morrow";  E.  P.  McMris  writes  on  "The  "Seeing  Life."  The  aged  French  naturalist. 
College  and  the  Intellectual  Life,"  which,  of  Henri  Fal^^,  of  whom  we  have  more  to  say 
late,  have  not  been  intimately  associated  in  on  another  page,  discusses  the  status  of 
the  public  mind;  Max  Farrand  on  "The  "Industrial  Chemistry";  Mr.  R.  A.  ScoU- 
Election  and  Term  of  the  President";  and  James  argues  at  some  length  that  "literature 
Theodore  S.  Woolsey  on  "A  Speculation  as  is  a  fine  art. 

to  Disarmament."  Processor  Thomas  R.  The  National  Review  contains  a  number  o£ 
Lounsbury  gives  some  interesting  reminis-  heart-searching  articles  bv  English  writers 
ccnccs  d  his  army  life  in  the  defenses  of  who  try  to  point  out  "What  is  Wrong  with 
Washington  during  the  years  1862  and  1863.  England?"  Under  this  phrase  as  a  title 
CChuks  Arthur  Moore,  Jr.,  describes  "Hie  the  Rev.  Lord  William  Cecil  surveys  the 
«f  Scutari."  There  are  essays  in  this  whole  naticMial  situaticm,  and  calls  Britons 
Oft  "Shakespeare  as  an  Economist,"  to  a  higher  patriotism.  Claude  Grahame- 
IT  W.  Famam;  "Dante  as  the  In-  White  and  Harry  Harper  consider  tUt  dagger 
^i^liattan  Patrioti^^^v^ '^  hv  William  to  Endand  from  omtinental  air  craft,  imdor 
"The  L  'og,"  by  the  title  "Our  Peril  From  Above.'* 
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FORESTS  AND   CLIMATE 

T^HAT  forests  exercise  a  marked  influence  relative  humidity,  more  cloudiness  and  less  ex- 

J-    on  climate  is  one  of  those  things  that  ^""^P*  temperatures  than   prex^il   over  treel^ 

^,                              Air      4.  J      cu>.  1 J  regions.  .  .  .    We  must  be  careful  not  to  put  the 

the  average  man  takes  for  granted.     Should  can  before  the  horse.   The  foresu.  in  other  words. 

he  hear  doubts  on  the  subject  expressed  by  are  the  result  of  the  rainfall,  and  not  vice  versa. 
the  man  of  science  he  simply  sets  the  latter 

down  iot  an  amiable  paradoxer — a  sort  of  There  is  another  soiu-ce  of  misapprehen- 

advocatus  diaboli,  such  as  must,  it  appears,  sion  on  this  subject.   When  we  seek  to  explai]^ 

arise  to  dispute  the  sanctity  of  every  time-  why  forests  should  be  expected  to  influence 

hoa<»^  belief.  climate,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  proc- 

One  delusion  begets  another.    In  all  times  esses  involved  apply  to  the  climate  within 

and  in  all  countries  the  opinion  has  prevailed  the  forest  itself,  whereas  the  alleged  effects 

that  "the  climate  has  changed"  within  the  of  forests  in  which  we  are  for  the  most  part 

memory  of  man.     An  explanation  of  the  interested  are  those  supposed  to  be  exerted 

si^posed  change  is  sought,  and  what  more  upon  the  country  at  large, 
natural  than  to  find  it  in  |the  clearing  away 

of  the  forests  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soO?  It  is  one  thing  for  a  forest  to  have  a  climate  of 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  climates  do  not  any-  |^«  own  within  its  own  limits,  under  or  above  the 

*           1                         '.1 1      •      .1                    "^  t  trees.     It  is  quite  another  thing  for  a  forest  to 

Where  change  percepUbly  m  the  course  of  affect  the  climate  of  the  surrounding  country,  or  of 

a  generation  or  so,  nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  distant  re^ons.    The  latter  effect  &  naturally  the 

they  have  changed  anywhere  within  historic  one  in  which  the  real  interest  centers.    But  it  is 

times.    On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  face  also  the  one  which  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  to 

r             ^              1.1.         j'fjj  study.    It  IS  clear  that  nothing  more  than  reason- 

of  a  country  may  be  changed  in  a  few  decades  ably  local  modifications  of  climate  ought  to  be 

from  virgm  forests  to  open  fields  and  pas-  expected.    The  special  climate  of  the  forest  itself— 

tures.     Putting  these  two  facts  together,  it  so  far  as  it  may  appear  to  have  one— can  only 

i^  evident  that  the  influence  of  forests  on  ^^^^  ^t?  surroundings  by  modifying  the  air  cur- 

,*.     ^       -r   -.        •  4.              ^    u                        II  rents  which  pass  through  or  over  it.  by  producing 

cHmate,  if  it  exists,   must  be  very  smaU.  ^n  ascending  movement  of  the  forest  air  to  take 

Ddes  It  exist  at  all?     This  question  is  re-  part  in  the  prevailing  wind  movement,  or  by  caus- 

spotisible  for  a  large  amount  of  controversial  >ng.  as  may  happen  under  especially  favorable 

Utcrature— which,  however,  the  average  man  conditions  local  air  currents  of  its  own.    Mc^t.  if 

.    1.1    I      4.      i^                         •  *  J       •*.!.  not  all.  of  the  above-mentioned  theoretical  effects 

is   not   hkely   to   become   acquamted   with,  ^f  f^^^ests  upon  climate  have  been  overestimated. 

smce  It  IS  mostly  consigned  to  techmcal  books  The  most  obvious  effect  of  forests  is  that  of  the 

and  journals  of  limited  circulation.  barrier,  or  windbreak.    First,  there  is  far  less  wind 

Professor  Robert  DeC.  Ward,  of  Harvard,  movement  within  the  forest  than  there  is  outside. 

1       _^«r^«^^j      u :        4.     1    •     u  •     •  Second,  friction  on  the  tree-tops  reduces  the  ve- 

has  performed  a  mentonous  task  m  brmgmg  i^^jty  ^f  ^he  wind  blowing  over  the  forest.   Third. 

together  the  more  authontative  expressions  to  leeward  of  the  forest  there  is  a  belt  of  relative 

of  opinion  on  this  subject  from  widely  scat-  calm  which  is  roughly  ten  to  fifteen  times  as  wide 

tered  sources  m  a  contribution  to  the  Popular  ^l  ^^«  [^^^^ »» **'«?•    \5  s**?"*!  be  noted,  however. 

Science  Monthly,  entitled  "The  Influenrof  ^^g;;:^  trair'^the'^oresrS^  fTm 

Forests  on  Climate.  affecting  the  atmospheric  conditions  round  about. 

As  to  the  present  distribution  of  forests  In  other  words,   the  forest  diminishes  its  own 

over  the  earth  he  says:  climatic  influence. 

We  observe,  the  world  oyer,  that  where  there  As  to  the  climate  within  the  forest,  it  has 

are  extended  for^ts  there  is  heavy  rainfall,  and  ^ee     found  to  be  characterized  by  a  some- 

wc  sec  deserts  and  treeless  areas  where  the  rain-  ^  ;  *vrui*v*  i.v/  i/^  wi«ia^*.^i*x^vA     ^^t      ™r\ 

fall  is  light.   We  infer  that  the  forests  have  some-  what  more  equable  temperature  than  that 

thing  to  do  with  producing  the  heavier  rainfall,  of  the  open  coimtry — ^a  little  cooler  in  sum- 

and  some  of  us  may  even  go  a  step  farther  and  mer,  and  about  the  same,  or  very  slightly 

:^S/i:;d''lLn'efS;SSior^as"  m^^hem  r™^'-,  in  winter-but  the  cUfference  is  far 

dry  ...  but  ..  .  the  great  rainy  and  dry  belts  l^^s  than  is  popularly  supposed. 

of  the  earth's  surface  are  controlled  by  a  world-  Forests,  by  diminishing  the  movement  of 

wide  di^ribution  of  temperature,  pressure  and  the  air,  and  cutting  off  the  sunshine,  decrease 

winds,  that  IS.  bv  the  general  circulation  of  the  ^^  evaporation,  but  on  the  other  hand  sup- 

atmosphere,  and  by  conditions  of  the  higher  strata  ,     ^vft^^iawv/*!,  *^«^  v/*»  w*^  vv*i^*  **a^^  ^^up- 

far  and  away  beyond  the  reach  of  any  local  effects  P^Y   moisture   to   the   air   by   transpiration 

such  as  those  of  a  forest.    Universally,  in  response  from  the  leaves. 

to  natural  controls,  a  scanty  rainfall  is  hostile  to 

tre^growth,  and  forests  are  favored  by  heavy  But  the  forests  must  of  course  have  received 

rainfall,  which  gives  good  conditions  of  soil-mois-  the  water  before  they  can  give  it  up;  they  can  not 

ture   and   is   generally   accompanied   by   higher  supply  it  by  and  through  themselves.   There  seems 
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to  be  no  really  very  good  reason  for  thinking  that  moisture  for  plant  use.    We  are  surely  within  the 

the  rainfall  conditions  of  the  interior  of  North  bounids  of  reason  when  we  say  that  th^  is  no'h60e 

America  would  be  very  much  changed  if  all  the  that^¥e<:an  increase  our  rainfall  really  appreciablv 

forests  bordering  on  the  coasts  were  replaced  by  or  effectively  by  any  amomit  of  tree^ffaatinp^    A 

crops  or  by  grass.    It  is  foolish  for  us  to  think  that  whole  ocean  of  water  can  not  give  rainfall  if  tke 

the  forests  are  more  important  than  the  ocean  in  general   pressures  and  temperatures  and   winds 

supplying  water  vapor  for  rainfall.    Without  the  are  hostile  to  precipitation, 
ramfall  supplied  by  the  vapor  evaporated  from  the 

oceans  the  existing  forests  would  never  have      Forests  have  a  local  effect  on  tlie  amouat 

.^Tff'^ii*:    '^'^^  anuHintsof  moisture  concerned  ^  moisture  brought  down  to  the  ground  in 
in  the  great  ram-producing  processes  of  the  at-         •  .»  ii    *.       *.      r         *  j  i 

Sosphere  are  so  large  that  the  local  supply  from  «>  ^^^^  ^  ^«y  collect  water  from  fog  and  low 

forests  can  not  conceivably  play  any  considerable  douds.    This  may  be  seen  draping  from  the 

P^!^  trees  even  when  tihere  is  no  actual  rain  fitting. 

^\^K^.^yZ'^u^''.u^^  ^.  ""^  ^^f  ^^"^"^  There  is  Uttle  foundation  for  the  pofMilar 

which  IS  of  much  the  greatest  popular  mterest.   i^vrr^v^r        a       a^^i.  s,      c 

Do  forests  increase  rainfall?    oSes  deforestation  ^ebef  that  forests  affect  the  movement. of 

result  in  a  decrease  of  rainfall?  hailstorms  and  thunderstorms  or  serve  to 

A^.       «.  f        f  i>  break  them  up.    Lastly,  the  hygienic  inft»- 

After  discussing  a  number  of  famous  cases  ^^^  ^  ,,^  depen*  upon  tlte  shelt«r 

that  have  been  adduced  in  favor  of  the  belief  t^ey  afford  and  thTpurity  rtf  the  air,  but 

Zli  !f  ^  ISl"^  rainfall,  the  wnter  con-  ^^t'  upon    any  notable   difference   in    the 

dudes  that  the  records  are  largely  illusory,  chenriod  compositioo  of  the  air.  Theaiiegrd 

m™!!'^"*!,"'  !,.      "^^  *^°"*''""^.  ^^'^  abundance    "d    influence    of    oxone     in 
^ore  mn  than  those  m  the  open;  not,  how-  j^^  air  must  be  ranked  with  other  dis- 

S^^IL^"^        '"^f  •*  •'•^T!'  ^"'  ^  credited  beliefs  concerning  that  once  famous 
cause  the  exposure  of  the  gage  is  better  with  substance. 

JhS^^lriS^iT**-    It  "mains  to  be  proved  The  influence  of  forests  on  water-supply, 

S  jr  i!..^''*  "I^  *^"^  T  increasing  ^^^^^  „j  g,^  d^  „^  properly  bSS^ 

SSJ'  Jl  .r*^  tjose  students  of  the  ^^  ^u^^^.     jhe  writer  quoS  howev^ 

efie^jJ^?  »?T>^*  *^*'*  *"  «  "*^"'  the  conclusions  of  the  reoSt^^^inal  Report 

iTL^  ^         **  7"^-  "^u     T?""  of  the  National  Waterways  Coimnia,^^ 

SacSS                              """^  <*»»i«*  by  a  sUp  of  author  or  printer 

figures  as  the  ^'National  Highways  Con 

,  Nor,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  popular  impres-  sion*'),  the  pith  of  whkh  may  be  thus 

sion  to  the  contrary,  is  there  any  reliable  evidence  nressed*. 
^       H^*"  '        cultivation  and  tree-planting  over 

^^^^lilSi  •  *'"®^*.^^  ^he  west  and  southwest  have  Under  one  set  of  conditions  forests  may  exercise 

'^^^'^    xi*^  ^y  increase  in  the  amount  of  precipita-  a  beneficial  influence  upon  stream  flow  and  floods, 

tion.    There  is,  of  course,  a  better  conservation  of  while  under  another  their  influence  will  be  karmfttL 


ARE   RAILROADS   NEUTRALIZING  SEA  POWER? 

y^NE  of  the  most  important  questions  now  of  Great  Britain,  the  world's  dominating  sea- 

\^  presenting  themsdves  for  solution  to  power,  and  that  it  may,  eventually,  render 

those  statesmen  of  the  world  who  recognize  that  sea-power  almost  superfluous. 

fiot  o^y  the  exigencies  of  politics  and  the 

fieeds  of  the  military  situation,  but  the  poten-      The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  virtuatty  a  second 

^j^ties  of  economic  conditions  is:  What  part  >?^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ?"*'***  P^T^  *°^  »*««|»  «■ 
'^Tuo  roilTiro^r  A^4.^  J  ^"y  .  //  ,.  K~  the  American  contment  so  long  as  Canada  r^ 
j3  the  railway  destmed  to  play  m  the  hmita-  j^suns  an  integral  portion  of  the  British  Eapke. 

tion  2^^  neutralization  of  sea  power?     Ad-   Running,  as  it  does,  clear  across  the  contineat  far 

miral  Mahan  and  other  writers  on  naval  and  north  of  our  border,  with  its  eastern  terminus 

SiUtary  matters  have  been  impressing  upon  -^-  V'^nr^iS hi  a'distiSt^miK  ^ 

^  for  many  yeare  the  dommance  of  sea  power  poetical  value  not  possessed  by  the  Caaadiaii 

33  a  factor  in  history.     We  are  just  now  be-  Pacific  whose  line  runs  parallel  with  the  frostier 

^-ming  to  perceive  the  emergence  of  another  at  a  comparatively  short  distance,  and  might  be 

gSS^  d«tined  to  limit,  if  not  completely  f^^^  ^^  u^"^^  J!"m<;;^'S^eti:lSS^ 

nulliiy*  the  force  of  guns  on  ships  of  war.  fensive,  depending,  of  course,  on  Britain's  com- 

It  was  pointed  out  in  a  recent  speech  on  the  mand  of  the  sea. 
«kval  question  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 

iht  Dominion  has  one  transcontinental  Just  how  vital  it  may  be  to  a  mpdem  nation 

"^'^n  akeady  a  supp)''"^"'**  *'^  the  navy  to  hold  under  its  undivided  control  and  exdit- 
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sijvely  within  its  own  territory  a  complete  trunk  line  to  the  Persian  GuU,  with  branches 
tnuik  line  of  railway,  was  demonstrated  im-  toward  the  Caucasus  and  the  northwest 
pressively  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  frontier  of  Persia;  to  Alexandretta  on  the 
The  Trans-Siberian  line  had  only  a  single  Eastern  Mediterranean;  to  the  holy  cities 
track  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length,  of  Islam,  Medina  and  Mecca,  with  a  terminal 
The  naval  power  of  Russia,  moreover,  had  on  the  Red  Sea  at  Jiddah;  and  into  south- 
been  first  neutralized  and  then  virtually  anni-  western  Persia  from  Bagdad.  A  glance  at 
hilated  in  the  Pacific.  And  yet  that  single-  the  map  will  show  that  troof>s  coming  from 
track  line  saved  Russia  from  losing  all  her  Far-  any  part  of  continental  Europe  could  be 
Eastern  possessions  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  thrown  into  any  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and 
Since  then  there  have  been  many  signs,  in  Persia  right  up  to  the  Russian  Caucasus  and 
various  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  lessons  of  Trans-Caspian  frontiers,  the  border  of  Af- 
that  war  of  1904,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  ghanistan  and  the  western  boimdary  of  British 
political  as  well  as  to  the  military  strategic  India,  whenever  the  supplementary  lines  were 
value  of  great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  have  not  constructed,  without  at  any  point  coming 
been  lost  on  governments  controlUng  great  under  the  guns  of  British  or  other  warships. 
areas  of  territory  or  with  ambitions  for  terri-  The  Bagdad  Railway  was  intended  to  be  the 
terial  or  commercial  expansion,  or  both.  main  line  of  a  military  system  of  interior  lines 

'  against   exterior   sea-power.    The    German 

THE  STRATEGICS  OF  RAILROAD  BUILDING       government,  which  is  behind  the  Bagdad 

Railway  enterprise,  selected  Koweit  on  the 
Before  the  Russo-Japanese  war  there  Persian  Gulf  as  the  sea  terminal,  but  the 
were  many  great  trunk  lines  of  railway  British  government  intervened  and  took  the 
projected,  but  for  political  or  financial  Sheik  of  Koweit,  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
reasons  some  of  them  were  allowed  to  Turkish  Arabia,  under  its  "protection." 
lie  dormant,  while  some,  for  lack  of  con-  Great  Britain  then  claimed  the  right  to  joint 
tnA,  of  the  territories  involved  or  the  sus-  participation  with  Germany  in  the  construc- 
pki<Nis  of  their  governments,  had  to  be  laid  tion  and  administration  of  the  Bagdad- 
aside.  Among  these  last  were  railways  in  China  Koweit  section.  But  the  Germans  and  the 
intended  to  f<nin  continuations  of  English,  Turkish  government  arranged  for  its  con- 
French  and  Russian  lines  already  built,  to  struction  by  a  purely  Ottoman  syndicate, 
terminals  on  the  coast  of  China.  Other  lines  There  the  matter  stands  at  present,  the  con- 
were  susp>ended  because  of  international  dis-  struction  of  the  main  line  through  Mesofx>- 
putes  over  questions  of  control  or  right  of  tamia  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Way.  But  an  impulse  has  lately  been  given  Meanwhile,  projects  are  on  foot  and 
to  the  construction  of  some  of  the  projected  arousing  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  £ng- 
lines  and  the  resumption  of  active  work  on  land  for  a  direct  line  of  rail  from  Egypt, 
others  because  of  the  attitude  of  Great  Brit-  through  southern  Palestine  to  Bagdad, 
ain  in  the  matter  of  naval  construction  and  whence  a  line  is  projected  from  British 
the  domination  of  the  seas.  This  is  particu-  India,  along  the  south  coast  of  Persia, 
larly  the  case  with  what  is  known  as  the  Bag-  where  it  would  be  under  the  protection 
dad  Railway,  the  wrangles  over  which  are  one  of  the  guns  of  British  warships.  This  is 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  Anglo-German  only  part  of  a  still  greater  scheme  which 
quarrel.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the  maps  looks  to  a  continuous  communication  be- 
of  Europe  and  the  Near  East  and  draw  a  line  tween  London  and  India,  via  France  and 
from  Berlin  to  Bagdad  through  Constanti-  Spain,  and  along  the  northern  shores  of 
nople  in  order  to  imderstand  the  present  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tripoli  and  Egypt,  where 
groupings  of  the  European  powers,  the  policy  it  would  meet  the  line  from  Asia.  That  there 
that  led  to  the  Balkan  war,  and  what  will  f ol-  may  one  day  be  an  unbroken  connection  by 
low  in  Europ)e,  in  the  Near  East,  and  in  Africa,  rail  between  London  and  Calcutta  has  been 

brought  to  mind  by  a  recent  speech  in  London 
THE  "game''  of  the  BAGDAD  LINE  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  at  a  banquet  of 

the  Anglo-French  Union.     He  said: 

When  the  Deutsche  Bank,  with  a  con-  The  most  umntelligent  thing  done  by  the  present 
cession  from  the  Turkish  government,  generation  of  Englishmen  was  the  refusal  to  allow 
opened    the    first    section    of    the    Bagdad   ^^^  construction  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Channel. 

Railway,  from  Constantinople  to  Sabandja  ^'^'^  government  should  ^^^^If.  ^""  ^J„°";f  J"^^^ 

A -5       TkiT'  '^  11  J      ...     J   completed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  m  case  of 

in  Asia  Mmor,  it  was  well  understood  ^ar  the  tunnel  would  be  an  effective  assurance 
that  this  was  only  the  first  link  in  a  great  against  national  starvation. 
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That  this  tunnel  will  be  madesooneror  later  the  lines  from  the  British  East  and  West  Coast 
seems ii^ocally  certain.  -There  would  then  re-  Colonies  that  will  eventually  jcna  it,  wHl^ 
main,  when  all  the  intermediate  lines  were  have  a  decidedly  military  importande  in  the 
completed  and  linked  together,  only  one  other  event  of  England  finding  herself  at  war  with 
under-sea  tunnel  to  be  made,  that  tmder  the  any  of  her  partners  in  the  partition  of  Africa. 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Some  years  ago  pre- 
liminary work  was  begim  to  ascertain  whether  THE  RAILROAD  SETTLING  ASIANS  FUTURE 
this  Was  feasible,  but  representations  from 

the  British  government  of  the  day  caused  the  The  greatest  future  for  railway  power 
scheme  to  be  dropped.  Under  (X'esent  condi-  in  the  old  world  is  indubitably  in  what 
tions  there  should  be  no  reason  for  opposing  used  to  be  called  the  Chinese  Empire  with 
the  project  to  unite  Africa  and  Europe  by  a  its  vast  population.  Mr.  Lewis  Freeman 
timnel  under  the  Straits,  and  in  this  way  to  in  his  artide  in  this  Review  for  February 
bring  London  and  Paris  eventually  into  direct  sets  forth  this  situation  more  fully,  with 
communication  by  rail  with  all  parts  of  Africa  an  excellent  map. 

as  well  as  southern  Asia.  In  case  of  War  be-  These  railwa3rs  through  Central  Asia 
tween  the  two  groups  of  powers  into  which  will  render  Russia  independent  of  a  navy 
Europe  is  now  divided,  this  system  would  be-  in  the  Far  East.  With  every  mile  of  their 
come  a  reinforcement  to  the  navies  of  the  advance  toward  the  coast,  they  will  tend 
Anglo-French  section  of  the  Triple  Entente —  to  limit  the  influence  of  the  navies  of  other 
except  that  part  of  the  North  African  line  be-  countries  beyond  a  short  distance  into  the 
tween  Algeria  and  Egypt.  At  all  the  ports  interior.  Having  no  over-sea  colonies  and 
served  by  those  railways  their  ships  would  detached  islands  and  territories,  except  in 
receive  necessary  supplies  of  coal,  oil  and  the  extreme  nortlieast  of  Asia  and  in  the 
food,  without  interruption  from  hostile  fleets,  frozen  north   (of  no  great  value),   Russia 

has  little  need  of  a  navy,  while,  on  the 
AFRICAN  RAILWAY  SYSTEMS  EBCERGING        Other  hand,  her  railways  enable  her  to  con- 
quer territories  beyond  the  reach  of  any  n&vy« 
In  Africa  the  east-west  and  north-south  It  is  with  railways  that  England  and  France 
lines  of  rail  projected  and  under  construe-  are   penetrating   into   southwestern    China 
tion  will  in  time  cover  the  continent  with  a  from  the  south  and  threatening  the  Republic 
network  of  railways  that  must  have  far-  with  disintegration,  in  the  same  way  that  Rus- 
reaching    effects    in    developing    its    vast  sia  is  acting  from  the  north  and  will  act  later 
resources,    and   be   in    their   nature   more  from  the  west.    The  conquest  of  Asia  will  be 
commercial  and  political  than  military  in  effected  by  railways  and  not  by  ships  of  war. 
relation  to  possible  foreign  invasion.    At  the  The  railway  is  the  trump  card  in  the  game  of 
same  time  the  Cape-to-Cairo  Railway,  with  colonization  and  conquest  in  the  future. 


HOW  CALIFORNIA   WOMEN  VOTERS 

"MADE  GOOD". 

AS  af  foreword  to  a  series  of  articles  by  their  first  vote  at  a  national  election,"  and 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Edwin  Theiss,  the  they  admit  that  at  first  the  proceedings  were 

first   of   which   is   on    "What    California's  "dfetinctly  disappointing."   They  say: 
Women  Did  with  Their  BaUots,"  in  the  Pic- 

toriat  Review,  the  editor  of  that  publication  •  On  the  days  before  election  we  had  gone  from 

prints  an  "editorial  declaration"  in  which  he  ^"S  P°^^  headquarters  to  another,  from  one 

piiiAb^  1    r  -  a  uTx  sufiFrage  body  to  another,  and  had  seen  the  newly 

comes  out  squarely  for  woman  suffrage.       It  franchised  voters  swarming  about  with  aU  the 

is  not  only  coming:    it  is  coming  fast,"  he  buzz  and   business  of  a  beehive.     We  had  seen 


^notC?"  but  "How  wUl  they  vote?"     After  had  expected  something  "lively ••-something  at 

months  of  observation,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theiss  least  interesting  if  not  even  exciting.    What 

bave   found    "just    how    the    women    vote  saw  was  as  tame  as  a  church  service.   Aswep; 

wA  i^at  they  vote  for."    The  writers  were  f«*om  poll  to  poll  we  found  no  excitement  wtot 

vn-^II^L^'             xT^«ro..««KA«.  ^   «ri.^^  «4.u  nothmg  mthtant,  nothmg  unladyUke.     We  ww 

^^^2»«TFnBBasco  on  November  «;,  when  "the  insteacfquiet  woien  worfing  quietly  for  the  good 

'voters  in  tr                     "^re  to  cast  of  their  homes  and  dty  and  country.  ...     At 
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first  it  was  disappointing.  But  it  became  more  than  Morning  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  also  out  for  social 
interesting  as  tne  significance  of  the  thing  grad-  service.  And  perhaps  the  most  influential  of  all 
ually  grew  upon  us,  for  San  Francisco's  vote  on  is  the  California  Civic  League,  the  direct  descen- 
election  day  showed  that  the  women  of  that  city  dant  of  the  College  Equal  Suffrage  League,  with 
take  their  politics  as  they  do  their  housework,  thirty  or  more  affiliated  clubs  or  centers  covering 
And  just  as  they  clean  their  own  domiciles,  so,  the  entire  upper  portion  of  the  State,  and  ranging 
quietly,  conscientiously,  determinedly,  without  in  size  from  14  to  1000  members,  or,  all  told, 
fuss  or  flurry,  they  were  putting  their  political  more  than  3000  active  members.  Corresponding 
house  in  order.  to  this  and  covering  the  lower  end  of  the  State  is 

the  Civic  League  of  Southern  California,  an  out- 
One  noticeable  feature  of  the  election  was    f  ^^^^^  °^  ^^%  Woman's  Progressive  Uague    and 
.1     .  1        J  1     1       havmg  a  total  membership  of  over  10,000.     Then 

that  1200  women  were  employed  as  clerks  there  Is  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
at  the  polls,  and  one  was  judge  of  elections,  with  2^,000  members,  making  an  organized  army 
There  were  three  things  for  which  the  San  »n  California  of  nearly  50,000  women  cooperating 
Francisco  women  were  contending  most  at  »ndvicstudy  and  in  an  effort  to  secure  legislation 
♦u^  ^i^^firx^  ;«  r^„^f;^«.  /,^  ^u^^^f^^*  «^  which  shall  place  the  State  at  the  forefront  of  the 
the  election  m  quesUon:    (i)  the  defeat  of   movement  for  human  justice. 

a  race-track  amendment,  which  was  a  tnck 

bill;  (2)  the  reelection  of  Judge  W.  P.  Lawlor,  The  article  gives  some  interesting  facts 

**anablelawyer,  a  just  judge,  and  an  arbiter  ^rith   regard   to   the  things  these  women's 

without  partiahty,"  and  the  man  who  pre-  organizations  have  done.    At  San  Francisco, 

sided  at  the  San  Francisco  graft  trials;   and  when  a  civic  center  became  desirable  and 

(3)   the  prevention  of  the  reelection  of  a  a  bond  issue  was  decided  upon,  the  mayor 

State  Senator  who  had  voted  against  the  left  the  presentation  of  the  matter  to  the 

bill  which  had  abolished  gambling  on  horse-  people  in  the  hands  of  the  New  Era  League, 

radng,  who  was  "a  relic  of  the  old  machine  whose  president,   Mrs.   Coffin,   cleverly  se- 

days,"  and  who  "was  out  of  place  in  a  pro-  cured  for  it  such  effective  publicity  that  at 

gressive  admmistration."    It  was  to  secure  the  special  election  the  citizens  voted  /or 

these  results,  and  the  adoption  of  some  other  the  bond  issue  by  the  over\^'helming  vote  of 

measures,  such  as  free  text-books  for  school  45,000  to  4,000.    At  this  same  election,  too, 

children,  that  the  women  of  San  Francisco  the  League  brought  the  election  authorities 

"marched  to  the  polls  to  cast  their  votes,  to  book. 
or  stood  long  hours  on  the  cold,  wet  sidewalk 

trying  to  win  other  voters  to  their  way  of  In  all  San  Francisco — a  city  of  nearly  half  a 

thinking."     They    showed,    too,    that    they  "?^"»^"  population— there  was  but  one  registra- 

.„^^^  ^J7^^^^  ♦^r™  «♦   ♦u^  ^vl«^♦: u.,  :^  t*on  place.     This  booth  was  m  the  City  Hall,  in 

were  no  mere  tyros  at  the  election  busmess.  ,he  down-town  section  of  the  city,  where  not  only 

They  prepared  clever  little  "  dodgers "  agamst  women  but  even  many  men  found  it  extremely 
the  race-track  amendment  which  the  voters  inconvenient,  not  to  say  unpleasant,  to  go;  for 
could  take  with  them  into  the  booths,  and   ^"  Francisco  is  a  city  that  spreads  over  miles 

which  explained  just  how  they  should  mark  ^"^h^'x^w  ErSe  put  the  matter  squarely 

their  ballots;    and  m   the  Italian   quarter,  up  to  the  authorities.    "Where  are  you  going  to 

where  some  promised  dodgers  failed  to  arrive  locate  your  new  registration  booths?"  asked  Mrs. 

on  time,  they  printed  the  instructions  and  ^^f^"-  ,     .  ,^      ^., 

warning  in  colored  rhalk  on  the  «;iHpwaa-«j  Where  am  I  going  to  put  them?     repeated  the 

warningmcoioreacnaik  on  tne  sidewalks.  astonished  official.     ''There  aren't  going  to  be 

At    nrst,    banding    themselves    together  any  more." 

merely  to  fight  for  enfranchisement,  in  the  "The   law  of   California,"   said    Mrs.    Coffin, 

end  the  women  of  California  ^'turned  their  "distinctly  says  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  regis- 

temiKirarv   organization*;   into   r»pmptii;il    1p  tration  board  to /act/j/a/f  registration.     \  ou  don't 

lemporary  organizations  into  perpetual  le-  ^.^„j  ^^  ^^  advertise  that  fact  that  vou  have  not 

gions,  to  battle  forever  for  human  nghts."  done  your  legal  duty,  do  you?" 

An  idea  of  the  tremendous  power  at  the  back  The  official  began  to  see  a  great  light.    "  I  have 

of  the  women's  movement  in  California  may  "o  appropriation  to  equip  other  booths,"  he  replied. 

be    gathered   from    the   following    condensed  .VJ^  lack  of  money  your  sole  reason  for  not  pro- 

,  '^  ^     -            .            .  ,                   ^    ^v/t*vtvnc»vvi  y,(jjng    additional    registration    booths?       asked 

extracts  from  the  article:  Mrs.  Coffin. 

"Yes,"  said  the  official. 

The  Club  Women's  Franchise  League,  having  "Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Coffin.     "We'll  furnish 

2500    members    and    local    branches    throughout  the  booths  if  you  will  furnish  the  clerical  force." 

California,  became  the  New  Era  League  of  San  The  official  had  to  say,  "Yes,"  but  he  quickly 

Francisco.     The  Woman's  City  Club  of  Los  An-  added  a  condition  that  he  thought  would  dispose 

geles,    which    started    in    May,    191 1,    with    100  of  Mrs.  Coffin.     "You  must  have    your    booths 

members,  and  is  a  non-partisan  body  of  women  ready  by  ten  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,"  he  said, 

citizens,  aiming  to  produce  in  women  alertness  of  "I  will,"  said  Mrs.  Coffin,  though  she  had  no 

mind  and  sanity  of  judgment,  and  whose  great  idea  how  she  was  to  do  it. 

object  is  instruction. in  citizenship,  now  has  i,dOO  But  by  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning  she  had 

names  on  its  roster.     Then  there  is  the  Friday  her  rooms  ready. 
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The  San  Francisco  center  of  the  Ciyic  every  luncheon  some  speaker  of  note  talks 

League    started    a    registration    campaign,  upon  an  important  civic  topic.    And  as  11- 

and  the  registration  of  women  jumped  from  lustrating  the  scope  of  their  work,  on  one 

1 200  to  25,000.    At  Los  Angeles  the  Women^s  occasion  500  women  of  various  civic  clubs  of 

Progressive  League  in  twenty-seven  registra-  Los  Angeles  went  twenty  miles  in  special 

tion  days  enrolled  83,284  women  as  voters,  trolley  cars  to  inspect  the  harbor  develop- 

The  Woman's   City   Club  of  Los  Angeles  ment  work  at  the  port,  San  Pedro.    And  the 

gathers  every  Monday  for  luncheon,  and  at  women  are  in  dead  earnest. 


QUICK  THINKING  IN  TENNIS 

"  T>LAYING  tennis  with  one's  head  "  might  dash  toward  his  uncovered  court  and  meets 
Jt  beanother  title  for  an  article  on  "Quick  his  opponent's  drive  on  his  forehand.  The 
thinking  in  Tennis"  in  the  Outing  Magazine  driver,  having  been  thus  twice  anticipated, 
for  April,  by  Mr.  Raymond  D.  Little.  Mr.  the  first  time  by  deliberate  strategy  and  the 
Little  is  one  of  our  foremost  authorities  on  second  time  by  carefiil  deduction,  loses  cod- 
the  game,  with  high  rank  and  international  fidence  to  such  an  extent  that  several  addi- 
fame  as  a  player.  Being  hims^f  an  expert  tional  points  are  scored  against  him. 
exponent  of  the  "heady"  style  of  game,  Mr.  Anticipating  an  opponent's  move  is  always 
Little  is  well  qualified  to  write  on  this  sub-  gratifying  to  a  player,  but  Mr.  Little  warns 
ject.  In  his  opinion,  headwork  in  tennis  against  indicating  too  quickly  to  your  op- 
means  not  only  playing  your  own  game,  but  ponent  that  you  have  discovered  "his  game." 
to  some  extent  the  other  fellow's  also;  that  There  is  danger,  also,  in  over-acting.  For 
is,  trying  to  figure  out  what  your  opponent  instance,  one  of  our  best  players  usually  fails 
will  probably  do  and  acting  accordingly, —  to  make  a  successful  "  fake  opening "  because 
playing  both  sides  of  the  net,  as  it  were.  his  pretended  rush  toward  his  unprotected 
The  tennis  player  must  have  an  alert  mind  court  is  so  unnatural  in  its  movements  that 
in  order  to  reach  the  top.  An  instant's  quick  it  is  easily  detected.  Then  there  is  that  other 
thought  may  in  many  cases  change  the  out-  common  case  of  over-acting  in  doubles,  where 
come  of  a  game  or  an  entire  match.  The  a  player  plainly  advertises  his  intention  to 
very  small  margin  of  "points"  that  may  be  drive  down  his  opponents'  alley  by  making 
noticed  in  many  matches,  between  the  scores  a  great  show  of  looking  off  in  some  entirely 
of  the  winner  and  the  loser,  shows  the  im-  different  direction.  These  transparent  strat- 
portance  of  using  strategy  to  win  every  possi-  egies  defeat  their  purpose, 
ble  point.  Mr.  Little  does  not  wish  to  make  It  is  when  both  opposing  players  are  facing 
it  appear  that  tennis  is  "a  game  for  the  fox,"  each  other  near  the  net,  however,  that  the 
but  the  important  fact  to  remember  is  that  quickest  thinking,  or  guessing,  must  be  done. 
every  point  begets  another  point.  „,     . .       .         ,        c  t.- 

The  quick  play  of  the  mind  is  illustrated  J^.ra'lnrse^rdlp^nlin^foTwTdThe^^^^^ 

in  the  maneuver  of  the     fake  opemng.       In  that  the  other  man  indicates  by  the  slightest 

one  such  case  a  player,  having  a  large  part  of  move  to  which  side  of  the  court  he  is  going  to 

his  court   exposed,   had   unluckily   volleyed  drive,  a  quick  thinker  may  be  able  by  his  fon^-ard   , 

11     *     u:  ^^^^..««*    «ri,^  *i,«»If^^«  u/a  o  jump  to  meet  the  ball,  and  of  course  he  will  gain 

weakly  to  his  opponent,  who  therefore  had  a  [^^  Advantage  of  leaving  little  time  for  the  di^ver 

splendid  chance  for  a  sure  shot.     Most  play-  to  recover, 
ers  caught  in  this  way  would  have  given  up 

the  point  without  a  struggle.     This  player,  Mr.  Little  has  something  to  say  also  about 

however,  attempted  a  bit  of  strategy.     But  upsetting  the  strategy  of  the  man  who  does 

appearing  to  start  on  a  mad  rush  to  cover  his  not  think  carefully  and  accurately,  the  player 

unprotected   court,    he    induced    the   other  who  tries  one  dodge  after  another,  only  to 

player  to  anticipate  his  false  move  and  play  find  himself  made  ridiculous  by  being  beauti- 

to  his  other  side,  whereupon  he  promptly  fully  passed  owing  to  the  superior  work  of  the 

turned  about  and  met  the  ball  for  a  successful  thorough  strategist.     Such  a  man  discovers 

shot.    Obviously,  the  next  time  the  oppor-  that  instead  of  being  quick,  he  is  simply  being 

lunity  for  the  "fake  opening"  is  presented,  thoughtless. 

\\s^  Amer  would  refuse  to  be  caught  by  the  ^,         .               1       -       ^-  •    .•            •^u-  - 

IOC  onver  >^"J"y  *^*                 ,          ^         -^  The    primary    rule   01    anticipating — watching 

*iww:  trick.     The  voUeyer,  however,  antici-  j^e  other  man^s  racket— is  capble  of  being  fol- 

V«*tti|  Uds  fact,  this  *'               ''^s  a  genuine  lowed  with  different  degrees  of  keenness.     There 
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is  the  man  who  knows  rhe  rule  and  follows  it 
fairly  well,  and  the  other  man  who  watches  at  the 
rate  ot  loo  per  cent,  the  man,  for  instnnce.  who 
knows  when  McLoughlin  is  going  to  serve  swiftly, 
and  when  his  service  is  going  to  break.  This  man 
is  not  fooled  by  the  concealed  racket.  He  does 
not  decide  because  he  sees  a  racket  mo\'ing;  toward 
the  ball  with  the  face  ready  to  cut  the  ball  extrcntc- 
ly  that  the  ball  will  not  be  hit  squarely.  He  sees 
exactly  how  the  racket  meets  the  ball  and  coordin- 
ates wHh  this  fact  every  mo\'ement  made  by  the 
server  or  driver  as  the  case  may  be. 

And  at  no  lime  must  this  keen  observation  be 
Followed  by  equally  keen  deductions  so  much  as 
when  a  player  is  in  the  position  of  vollcyer.  For 
then  time  is  limited.  If  the  volleyer  is  fooled 
by  the  concealed  racket,  he  niay_  not  and  probably 
will  not  have  time  to  redeem  his  error.  It  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  seeing  where  the  ball  ia  going 
that  the  volleyer  has  to  decide  instantaneously, 
but  he  must  see  what  kind  of  a  blow  the  ball  has 
received.  For  if  the  ball  has  been  cut  he  will 
have  to  volley  differently  than  if  it  has  been 
lopped.  I've  known  firsl-rate  players  to  ^■olley 
into  the  net  simply  because  they  did  not  watch 
the'othcr  man's  racket  and  see  what  kind  of  a 
twist  he  gave  the  ball,  .  .  .  The  difference  then 
between  accurate  watching  and  fair  watching  \i 
the  difference  between  a  miss  and  a  win. 

Saving  up  your  discovery  of  your  oppo- 
nent's tactics  for  use  in  emergencies  is  a  good 
plan,  advises  Mr.  Little,  making  use  of  your 

knowledge  when  you  really  need  to  gain  a  constantly  anticipated,"  concludes  Mr.  Lit- 

point.     This  is  not  only  beneficial  in  respect  tie,  "is  to  keep  the  other  man  constantly  sur- 

of  points  gained,  but  also  important  for  the  prised.  ...  It  is  in  the  short  court  game 

disheartening  moral  efTect  on  your  opi>onent  and  in  volleying  that  the  quick  thinker  wins 

when  he  loses  a  point  he  expected  to  win.  his  advantage  over  the  man  with  a  slower  and 

"Theonly  way  to  keep  yourself  from  being  less  alert  mind." 


FABRE,    "THE   MOST   DISTINGUISHED 
NATURALIST   NOW   LIVING" 


"'X*HE  evening  of  a  beautiful  day,"  is 
J-  what  may  be  well  said  of  the  last  years 
of  this  splendid  old  man,  the  most  dititin- 
guished  naturalist  now  living,  who  on  the 
twenty-first  of  last  December  entered  his 
ninety-second  year.  It  has  been  signalized 
by  the  publication  in  the  French  journal,  the 
Annales  (Paris),  of  an  article  on  the  glow- 
worm, or  lampyris,  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  his  latest  observations. 

That  this  little  creature,  which  is  in  no 
sense  a  worm,  but  a  carnivorous  insect  be- 
longing to  the  coleoptera,  preyed  upon  the 
snail,  had  long  been  known,  but  how  it  was 
able  to  overcome  or  stun  its  prey,  and  suck 
the  juices  of  its  body  while  living,  was  left 
to  this  keen-eyed  watcher  to  discover.  That 
is  told  in  his  charming  monograph  on  "Le 
Ver  Luisant." 

The  insect  possesses  the  prototyi>c  of  the 


surgeon 's  hypodermic  needle,  and  through  its 
minute  canal  runs  a  fluid  which  anaesthet- 
izes its  victim.  How  are  these  wonderfully 
interesting  facts  discovered?  The  observer 
has  ingenious  devices  to  aid  him  in  watch- 
ing the  little  creature  whose  life  is  under 
observation.  Under  a  glass  bowl  turned 
down  over  some  herbage  and  provided  with 
the  food  uiwn  which  it  subsists,  many  phases 
of  its  life  may  be  successfully  studied.  But 
it  requires  long  days  and  months  of  patient 
watchfulness,  bending  over  this  miniature 
crystal  palace,  which  exposes  the  life  and 
conduct  of  the  little  beings  to  the  trained 
eye  of  the  scientist.  In  the  evening  his 
harvest  of  insects  in  their  glass  houses  has 
been  transferred  to  the  laboratory  table 
where,  with  the  aid  of  his  micrnsco[«;s,  other  . 
problems  could  be  worked  out.  How  the 
light  is  produced  and  the  degree  of  control 
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he  had  to  decide  upon  his  calling  in  life  and 
to  lind  ways  of  fitting  himself  for  it.  He 
chose  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  stud- 
ied alone  until  he  could  pass  his  examinations. 
His  first  position,  while  still  very  young,  was 
at  the  College  in  Ajaccio.  Here  he  did  ex- 
cellent work,  winning  the  regard  and  affec- 
tion alike  of  his  associates  and  pupils.  The 
friendship  of  one  of  the  professors,  a  noted 
botanist,  directed  his  attention  anew  to  na- 
ture, and  he  spent  all  the  time  possible  out- 
doors, studying  plants  and  insects. 

Some  time  after  his  marriage  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  mathematics  at  the 
Lycee  in  Avignon  where  his  outside  studies 
were  kept  up  in  his  spare  time.  His  genius 
began  to  be  recognized  and  in  1865,  under  the 
empire,  he  received  the  decoration  of  honor 
for  original  work  and  was  offered  the  position 
of  preceptor  to  the  Prince  Imperial.  He 
was  now  past  forty  and  a  career  rich  in 
material  rewards  and  honors  opened  before 
him.  But  it  would  have  prevented  him  from 
following  his  passion  for  original  research, 
and  it  had  been  the  dream  of  his  life  to  be 
able  sometime,  to  devote  all  his  time  to  it. 
He  had  married  young,  and  the  care  for 
BENBi  FABRE  THE  DISTINGUISHED  FRENCH  **'s  family  had  kept  him  closely  at  work  in 
NATURALIST  his  profession,  but  now  he  planned  pecuniary 

freedom  by  the  manufacture  of  a  fine  dye, 
which  the  Insect  exercises  over  it,  questions  from  the  abundant  madder  root  found  in  Uie 
which  have  been  differently  viewed  by  vicinity.  He  had  perfected  this  in  his  lab- 
scientists,  have  come  to  their  last  analysis  oratory  experiments  and  success  seemed  so 
in  this  monograph,  in  which  the  results  of  the  assured,  that  a  factory  was  being  built, — 
most  recondite  research  are  expressed  with  a  when  analine  dyes  made  their  appearance  in 
grace  and  charm  that  reveal  the  poet  in  the  the  commercial  world  and  no  vegetable  dye 
naturalist.  could  be  sold  as  cheaply. 

For  Henri  Fabre  is  a  poet;  Maurice  Mae-  So  the  dream  was  put  aside  for  long  years 
terlinck  has  called  him  "one  of  the  finest  of  more,  but  still  it  was  held,  and  at  sixty  he 
thecentury  that  is  past."  He  has  published,  felt  sufBciently  free  to  buy  four  acres  of 
however,  but  one  volume  of  delightful  pro-  land  close  to  the  little  village  of  Serignan. 
venf  al  verse,  many  of  the  lesser  IjtIcs  in  Here  he  built  a  cottage  and  laid  out  a  garden, 
which, — he  says, — were  written  for  the  pleas-  and  then  devoted  himself  to  his  beloved  pur- 
ure  of  his  children.  But  it  is  the  spirit  of  suit.  His  land,  seemingly  worthless,  was 
poetry,  informing  his  work,  which  gives  it  to  bear  for  him  a  rich  harvest  of  the  little 
the  interest  and  charm  of  a  romance  of  the  creatures  that  made  their  homes  in  its  weedy 
lives  of  the  insects.  His  delightful  book  recesses,  and  the  pond  with  its  reeds  and 
"The  Life  of  the  Spider,"  ranks  with  Mae-  rushes  furnished  a  home  for  the  water  in- 
terlinck's  "The  Life  of  the  Bee,"  which  it  is  sects.  He  wrote  of  it,  "The  wish  is  realized, 
said  the  author  was  inspired  to  write  by  his  It  is  a  little  late,  0  my  pretty  insects!  Is 
talks  with  Fabre.  the  time  remaining  enough,  O  my  busy  Hy- 

The  scientific  accuracy  of  his  work  is  as  menoptera,  to  enable  me  to  add  yet  a  few 
marked  as  the  purity  and  grace  of  its  ex-  seemly  pages  to  your  history?  or  will  my 
pression.  Darwin  called  him  "the  incom-  failing  strength  cheat  my  good  intentions?" 
parable  observer."  A  distinguished  Eng-  It  was  a  "little  late,"  yet  he  has  had  the  hap- 
SA  critic  says  that  "  Fabre  is  the  wisest  man,  piness  of  adding  many  desired  pages  to  the 
MBd  the  best  read  in  the  book  of  nature,  of  history  of  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  in- 
»^«Bn  the  centuries  ha%'e  left  us  any  record."  sects. 
^  oriy  youth,  at  the  death  of  his  parents       His  attention  has  not  been  occupied  alone 
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with  insect  life.     In  botanical  investigations  sion  which  frees  his  last  years  from  anxieties, 

he  is  an  authority,  and  Ms  splendid  herba-  A  daughter,  "loving  and  caring,"  lives  with 

riums,  the  collections  of  sixty  years,  repre-  him. 

sent  the  whole  of  the  French  flora.  A  friend  from  Avignon  who  visited  him 

Through  all  his  struggle  with  adverse  con-  on  his  last  birthday,  and  to  whose  interest- 
ditions,  he  has  kept  his  independence  of  ing  letter  published  in  one  of  the  Paris  jour- 
character,  a  sweetness  of  temper,  ajid  a  nals,  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  sympa- 
brightness  of  spirit  which  enchant  those  who  thetic  view  of  the  great  naturalist,  speaks  of 
know  him  well.  the  "  magni6cent  spectacle  of  an  old  man  of 

The  French  government,  awakened  at  last  whom  the  soul  remains  young,  the  mind  clear, 

to  the  worth  of  a  life  so  distinguished,  achiev-  from  whose  lips  you  hear  no  word  that  re- 

ing  such  results  with  means  so  limited,  has  sembles  a  complaint,  and  who  now  takes  the 

ROW  done  itself  the  honor  of  recognizing  it,  road  to  the  end  without  regrets  and  with 

and  has  conferred  upon  him  a  modest  pen-  serene  resignation." 


SOME  SUCCESSFUL   FRENCH  WOMEN  WRITERS 

THERE  is  at  least  one  country  where  the 
woman  of  letters  has  come  into  her  own : 
that  country  is  France.  Not  only  are  the 
Diost  talented  French  novelist  of  to-day  and 
the  most  original  poet  that  France  has  pro- 
duced within  the  last  ten  years  both  of  them 
women,  but  they  are  not  "isolated  phenom- 
ena," Far  from  this,  they  "are  merely  the 
shinirig  lights  of  a  galaxy."  Such  are  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Marie  Louise  Fontaine 
in  the  Bookman  (New  York);  and  she  finds 
that  the  development  of  "feminine  litera- 
ture" in  France  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
"has  been  remarkable,  and  its  success  so 
complete  that  it  is  hard  to  award  the  first 
place  to  any  one  writer."  Miss  Fontaine 
makes  the  somewhat  bold  assertion  that 
"the  time  has  passed  for  a  discussion  of 
whether  women's  literary  activities  interfere 
with  their  marital  duties." 

The  point  is  that  French  women  are  writing  ami 
writing  wtll.  Almost  every  month  in  Paris  sonic 
publisher  brings  out  a  new  book  signed  by  a 
feminine  tmme.  French  women  writers  no  longer 
hide  behind  the  protecting  mask  of  a  masculmr 
pseudonym,  as  in  former  days;  they  enter  the 
literary  arena  boldly  in  (heir  own  names,  and 
doing  so  increases  rather  than  lessens  I  heir  chance- 
of  success. 

Of  the  women  who  "are  achieving  a  finan-  "^'' 
cial  as  well  as  a  literary  success  in  the  French 
world  of  fiction,"  the  writer  selects  five,  con-  j,.^,,  Sheislheauthorof  forty  or  more  volumes, 
cernmg  whom  she  gives  some  mterestmg  and  is  the  only  woman  since  George  Sand  who  h.is 
biographical  and  critical  notes.  These  five  I'^c"  elected  vice-president  of  the  "Comite  de  la 
notables  are  Mme.  Daniel  Lesueur,  Mme.  ^"ftedesGensdeLcttres";  but  whereas  George 
Coktte  Yver.  Mme  GabricUe  R.val.  Mme.  Sj'' ^rS^SS ''S"ni"  "dT,'iS.''C= 
Marcelle  Imayre,  and  Mme.  Mynam  Harry,  works  regularly  with  her  masculine  colleagues, 
Of  the  first-named  we  read:  who  recognize  her  as  one  of  their  staunches!  co- 

workers.    Besides  this  signal  honor  she  is  of  the 

Among  the  older  ones  there   is  Daniel  Lesueur,    Legion  of  Honor,  and  has  been  awarded  all  possi- 
who  has  been  writing  valiantly  for  the  last  twenty    bic  literary  prizes.     She  has  tried  her  skill  in  almost 
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yvery  literary  genre,  poetry,  drama,  and  fiction, 
and  has  been  successful  in  them  all.  .  .  .  It  is  with 
intuitivequicknesathat  she  seizes  upon  the  idi^as  or 
theories  that  are  likely  to  become  popular  and 
uses  them  for  the  woof  of  her  novels.  Ultcn 
the  younger  generation  and  the  women  were  wax- 
ing enthusiastic  over  Nietzsche,  she  brought  out 
Nielischiennt.  Somewhat  later,  when  France  wa^ 
beginning  to  see  that  .  .  .  the  right  of  might 
.'ihould  sometimes  be  the  right  of  the  good  agajtm 
the  bad.  she  wrote  Le  Droila  la  Force.  Again  she 
has  novels  like  her  last  one,  An  Tottmanl  dts 
Jours,  based  upon  life  and  full  of  keen  obser^-ation 
and  psycholt^ical  understanding  of  character. 

Miss  Fontaine  gi\'es  the  history  of  Mme. 
Lesueur's  first  novel.  The  war  of  1870  had 
left  her  mother  a  widow  with  three  children 
and  without  resources,  and  Jeanne  at  four- 
teen was  sent  to  an  English  boarding-school. 
On  her  return  to  Paris  she  gave  English  les- 
sons, finding  time  "to  write  poetry  on  the 
sly."  One  day  she  "discovered  that  she  was 
also  able  to  write  prose,  and  immediately 
started  composing  a  novel."  A  college  friend 
of  her  brother  "assured  her  that  it  was  best  to 
sell  the  novel  outright,  and  that  she  would  get 
a  large  sum  for  it,  at  least  three  thousand 
francs,"  But  when  she  took  it  to  the  pub- 
lisher, Calmann  Levy,  he  offered  her  Uiree 
hundred,  which  she  accepted,  fearing  he 
would  be  angry  if  she  made  any  comment. 


I    FOR   THE   CONSERVATISM  OF  THE   FRENCH  ACADEMY.  THE  TWO 
■  FXF.CTED  MEMBERS  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN   WOMEN  " 


demy  insuad  of  R<HUad  ai 
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Madame  Colette  Yver,  in  her  Princesses  de 
Sciences  and  in  Les  Dames  du  Palais,  "depic- 
ted extraordinarily  interesting  characters  of 
women  doctors  and  women  lawyers,"  respec- 
tively, while  Mme.  Reval,  who  had  been  a 
student  at  S6vres,  presented  in  her  first  vol- 
ume. Lis  Sevriennes,  a  very  intimate  and  real 
study  of  the  life  of  the  women  who  study  at 
Sevres  as  a  preparation  for  teaching  in  the 
feminine  lyc^es  of  France.  Her  subsequent 
works  "d^t  with  such  types  as  the  woman 
artist,  painter,  or  sculptor," 

Madame  Tinayre  is  the  author  who,  it  was 
rumored,  refused  the  distinction  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  the  real  facts  concerning 
which  matter  Miss  Fontaine  professes  to  re- 
late. The  ultimate  result  of  the  affair  was 
that  the  author  received  a  good  deal  of  very 
useful  advertising  for  her  La  Maison  du  Pichi. 

Madame  Marcellc  Tinayre  began  writing  out  of 
necessity.  .  .  .  She  had  read  mediocre  novels 
written  by  men,  and  thought  she  could  do  as  well. 
She  did  as  well  and  better.  She  achieved  her  first 
real  success  in  1900  with  Hetii,  which  received  a 
prize  from  the  French  Academy.  Every  succeed- 
ing year  has  brought  her  more  recognition,  and 
to-day  she  is  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in 
ihe  feminine  world  of  letters.  She  is  very  fond 
of  traveling,  and  fonder  still  perhaps  oIlL-ciuring 
on  her  travels. 

Madame  Myriam  Harry  wasbornin  Jerusa- 
lem in  187s;  at  fourteen  she  went  to  Berlin, 


where  she  attended  a  boarding  school  for 
three  years;  she  then  went  to  Paris  and  be- 
came absorbed  in  French  literature,  after- 
ward tra\eling  extensively  in  Arabia,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Europe,  Ceylon,  China,  Indo-China, 
and  Tunisia.  In  1899  she  published  Passage 
de  Bedouins,  which  was  followed  by  several 
Indo-Chinese  novels,  and  in  1904  came  La 
Conqiiile  de  Jerusalem.  Of  this  latter  work 
the  critic  writes: 

There  are  (ervid  descriptions  overwrought  with 
detniU  of  form  and  color  and  writ  in  cadences  heavy 
with  voluptuousness  and  with  all  the  perfumes  ol 
Judea.  with  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  spikenard. 
.  k  .  Throughascricsof concreleimages.cachcom- 
[ilete  in  itself,  she  produces  pictures  of  Oriental  life 
full  of  sun,  and  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
flat -roofed  houses,  full  of  passion  and  exasperated 
sensuality,  the  whole  permeated  by  the  deep 
minor  tones  of  tas.'^itnde  and  despair. 

Madame  Myriam  Harry's  last  book,  La  Di- 
vine Chanson,  is  set  in  Paris.  It  should  be 
stated  that  this  talented  authoress  is  the 
granddaughter  of  an  Israelite  and  an  orthodox 
Slav,  and  the  daughter  of  an  orthodox  Ori- 
ental and  a_German  Protestant.  Socially  she 
is  the^wiTe  of  M.'Perrault,  the  scitlptor'of 
animals. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  women  whose 
work  is  prominent  in  French  fiction,  as,  for 
instance,  Madame  Henri  de  Regnier,  the  wife 
of  the  Academician,  Jean  Bertheroy,  and 
Lucie  Delarus-Mardrus. 
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THE  GROWTH   OF  SOCIALISM   IN  ARGENTINA 

IN  the  Ntue  Zeiiy  the  German  Socialist  maintain  the  victory  only  for  a  brief  space. 
weekly  of  Stuttgart,  Komelio  Thiessen,  Peasant  dominion  split  upon  the  rock  of  the 
of  Buenos  Aires,  seeks  to  show  that,  in  spite  of  political  incompetence  and  ignorance  of  the 
circumstances  supposed  to  be  imfavorable  to  Gauchos,  who  thereupon  gradually  sank 
the  development  of  Socialism,  that  movement  into  complete  bondage, 
has  made  a  vigorous  start  in  Argentina,  and  How  far  this  exploitation  has  progressed  in 
is  there  based  on  economic  evils  of  like  char-  a  country  which  boasts  of  encouraging  small 
acter  to  those  which  have  given  rise  to  the  holdings,  is  clearly  shown,  says  Thiessen,  by 
agitadon  in  other  countries.  He  begins  by  such  facts  as  that,  in  the  Province  of  Santa 
dting,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  them,  the  F6,  472  proprietors  own  about  60  per  cent. 
views  of  Ferri,  who,  upon  a  visit  to  Argentina  of  the  land  area.  Under  these  condition 
two  years  ago,  declared,  on  the  basis  of  what  tenant-farming  plays  a  tremendous  r6le,  and 
is  known  as  "  the  economic  interpretation  of  thus  recently  there  was  a  regular  strike  among 
history,"  that  Socialism  has  no  raison  d'etre  the  farmers,  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
in  Argentina.  peasants'   league   (Liga  agraria).    Further- 

Argentina,  said  Ferri,  is  still  only  a  market  more,  with  the  sparse  population,  it  is  readily 
for  European  and  North  American  industry,    comprehensible  how  little  of  modem  life  is  to 

be  found  on  these  farms. 

The  proletariat  is  a  product  of  the  steam  engine. 

And  only  with  the  proletariat,  the  industrial  wage-  The  reign  of  terror  recently  "discovered '*  in  the 

worker,    does    Socialism    make    its    appearance,  rubber  region  of  Peru  is  nothing  new  to  us  Argen- 

New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  the  best  proof  of  tinos.    Our   young    "smart"   ensigns   win    Aeir 

this  truth.    There  IS  no  industrialism  in  those  coun-  first  spurs  here  in  these  wilds.     Year  after  year, 

tries.     They  have,  consecjuently,  only  a  Labor  hungry,  desperate  tenants  storm  the  shops  {alma- 

Party,  no  Socialist  one.     The  Socialist  party  m  cenes),  or  field-laborers  take  forcible  possession  of 

Argentina  is,  therefore,  a  Labor  party  in  the  eco-  railway  trains  in  order  to  flee  from  this  "land  of 

nomic  part  in  its  program  and  a  Radical  party  in  milk  and  honey."    The  rural  population,  the  Bdd- 

pohtics.  workers,  have,  moreover,  no  organization  and  not 

the  faintest  feeling  of  class-consciousness,  because 

There  is   some   truth,   says  Thiessen,   in  their  economic  servitude  has  imbued  them  with  a 

Ferri's  contention,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  ^>^^«,*»  fPl"^-   1?^^  5u '^^r*^^*'^^  ^">Pi^ 

^     ^L      T*  •         A  «.        4.U  A  4.U  I  A  -:  A  •  remotest  times  been  the  pillar  of  the  despotic  rale 

truth.     It  IS  not  true  that  the  proletariat  is  ^f  ^he  provincial  potentates.    As  to  the  provincial 

the  product  of  the  steam  engine.     It  made  towns,  bureaucracy  is  the  dominating  factor,  and 

its  appearance  ages  before  Watt's  invention,  our  federalism,  which  often  forces  upon  a  city  of 

We  find  it  as  early  as  the  seventeenth  cen-  f bout  5000  inhabitants  a  Parliament,  the  whole 

..   ,.."^         c    ^  Jii.'  legislative  apparatus,  etc.,  creates  a  special  plague 

tury  m  capitalist  manufactures,  and  later  m  foP  the  cities.  *^       k   »"^ 

factories  with  hydraulic  power.  The  pro- 
letariat may  be  regarded  as  a  result  of  the  If  this  were  all,  says  Thiessen,  Ferri  might 
dissolution  of  the  feudal  system,  the  dosing  be  right.  But  the  economic  conditions  in 
of  the  cloisters,  the  expulsion  of  the  peasants  Buenos  Aires  and  in  some  of  the  inland 
from  the  country  by  the  abolition  of  com-  towns  are  different.  In  1908  Buenos  Aires, 
munal  ownership  and  the  sale  of  church  prop-  with  a  population  of  1,200,000,  had  over  118,- 
erty.  Then  followed  capital  and  drove  those  000  wage-earners,  among  them  over  88,000 
hordes  of  landless  proletarians  into  industrial  factory  workers.  Here,  then,  elements  are 
occupations.  ripening  which  offer  a  firmer  basis  for  Social- 

This  creation  of  an  industrial  proletariat  ism  in  Argentina.    The  only  followers   of 
took  place  in  Argentina  also.    After  the  May  Marx  come  from  these  labor-circles;  they  do 
revolution  of  18 10,  which  secured  the  neces-  not  wish  to  neglect  work  of  immediate  practi- 
sary  "order"  for  the  bourgeoisie  and  took  cal  effect,  but  they  believe  that  it  must  be 
care  to  guarantee  its  interest,  there  ensued  a  permeated  with  the  Socialist  spirit  if  it  is  to 
period  when  the  immeasurable  stretches  of  benefit  the  movement  in  the  future, 
land  were  greedily  seized,  and,  as  the  pushing       In  last  year's  elections  in  Buenos  Aires 
advance  of  the  rich  was  bound  to  encounter   (April  7,  191 2),  the  Socialists  polled  iS,ooo 
resistance,  the  famous  civil  war  broke  out,  the  votes,  and,  for  the  first  time,  two  Socialists 
issues  being  the  total  subjugation  of  the  rural  appeared  in  the  Nadonal  Parliament.    Al- 
population  by  the  "cultured"  money-bags  though  they  could  achieve  very  little  practi- 
ce the  relative  freedom  and  independence  of  cally,   their  mere  presence,  says  Thiessen, 
^  Gauchos  (peasants).    Though  the  latter  accomplished  wonders.    They  brought  new 
"•^^t  lonnaWy  victorious  ^"'sas  could  light  into  the  corrupt  political  system.     Thus 
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the  idea  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  act  has  at  last  been  brought  home  to  the  people, 

at  once  as  a  representative  of  concerns  sub-  and  certain  gentlemen  who  are  disqualified 

sidized  by  the  Govermpent  and  as  the  peo-  by  this  principle  have  been  kept  out  of  Parlia- 

ple's  representative  who  grants  the  subsidies,  ment  through  the  efforts  of  the  Socialists. 


LAND    TENURE    AND    POLITICAL   EVOLUTION 

IN  WEST  AFRICA 

IN  all  parts  of  Africa  divided  up  among  his  province  because  he  saw  the  intimate  con- 
£urop)ean  countries  there  are  serious  diffi-  nection  between  slavery  and  the  native  land 
culties  growing  out  of  the  land  question*.  These  question.    Writing  on  the  subject  he  said: 
are  greatest  in  West  Africa  in  the  British 

M)here,on  account  of  the  greater  density  of  the       My  predecessor  in  Northern  Nk^eria-Sir  Fred- 

^,'.  j.v  •!!       1  ^    enck  Lugard — referring  to  the  dimculty  of  obtain- 

population  and  the  more  rapid  development  ing  free  labor  (after  the  abolition  of  slavery\  men- 

of  the  natural  resources  than  in  other  parts,  tions  the  necessity  of  the  "creation  of  a  laboring 

The  process  of  alienation  of  the  land  of  the  class  to  till  the  lands  of  the  ruling  classes,"  and 

natives  to  white  company  promoters  and  to  "the  enforcement  of  proprietary  nghts  in  land" 

J        X   J      •   •!•     J       ^.    -^     .  ,  .  X  ^s  the  solution.     I   can  only  presume  that  this 

educated  avihzed  natives   is  making  great  meant  the  creation  of  a  landlord  class.     I  am  not  at 

strides  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  to  such  all  certain  that  it  would  be  in  the  natives'  interest 

an  extent  that  it  moved  the  Gold  Coast  Leader  to  create  a  landlord  class. 
recenUy  to  utter  the  following  warning:  j^  ^^^^  ^r.  Temple,  now  acting  governor 

of  Northern  Nigeria,  said: 
With  their  present  reckless  bartering  away  of 
their  rights  in  their  ancestral  lands  by  the  alluring       There  is  no  individual  in  Northern  Nigeria  who 

offers  of  fat  options,  the  natives  do  not  seem  to  can  say,  according  to  native  law  and  custom,  this 

realize  when  and  where  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dangers  piece  of  land  belongs  to  me. 
they  are  unconsciously  courting  for  their  posteritv.  .        .  i 

What  provision  have  they  made  to  reserve  lands        What  Mr.  Temple  then  said  still  appbes  to 

for  their  own  working  and  profit  or  those  of  their  the  greater  p^rt  of  the  British  Crown  Colonies, 

children's  children?  Are  we  going  to  suffer  ^ut  in  the  cAse  of  West  Africa  two  methods 

ourselves  to  be  reduced  to  the  miserable  status  of  ,  ,  c        j  u         l»  i.  ^l 

the  proletarian  for  exploitation  purposes  by  for-  ^^e  been  found  by  which  the  natives  may 

eign  settlers  to  enrich  themselves  and  make  us  a  be  deprived  of  their  free  lands  and  forced  to 

landless  people  in  the  land  of  our  birth?  work  for  wages.     The  older  method  and  the 

one  employed  successfully  on  the  Gold  Coast 
This  extract  from  the  West  African  paper  and,  with  some  modifications,  in  Sierra  Leone, 
brings  to  the  front  a  question  which  Mr.  has  been  to  assume  that  a  native  chief  was 
Josiah  C.  Wedgwood,  a  member  of  the  British  akeady  in  the  same  economic  position  as  a 
Parliament  and  of  the  Liberal  party,  says  Lord  of  the  manor,  possessing  the  right  to 
ought  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  charge  rent  and  to  lease  or  alienate  land. 
Liberals.  He  thinks  it  of  little  use  taking  The  chiefs  were  then  allowed  to  act  as  land- 
credit  for  the  abolition  of  chattel  slavery  if,  lords  and  lease  and  seU  their  foUowers'  lands 
with  its  ^es  open,  the  British  government  in  return  for  a  case  of  whiskey  or  a  bundle 
permits  economic  slavery  to  take  the  place  of  striped  blankets  in  the  old  tunes.  Now 
of  the  old  worn  out  form  of  compulsory  labor,  they  get  paid  m  debenture  shares.  At  first 
Comparing  the  slavery  that  locked  up  men's  the  native  population  notices  no  appreciable 
bodies  with  the  freedom  that  set  them  bodily  change  but  soon  they  are  invited  to  help  in 
free  but  locks  up  all  they  need  for  subsistence,  the  work  on  the  estate  or  go.  As  yet  it  is 
he  says:  comparatively  easy  to  go,  but  it  will  become 

more  difficult  later  when  proprietary  rights 

It  is  not  to  this  sort  of  freedom  that  we  ought  j^  land  become  universal,  and  then  trouble 

to  condemn  the  black  citizens  of  the  empire,  or  to       'ii  u     * 

which  we  ought  to  allow  their  chiefs  to  condemn   ^^^^  begin. 

their  children.  Another  system  which  has  been  adopted 

in  other  parts  of  Africa  has  just  been  ap- 

An  attempt  was  made  by  Sir  Percy  Gi-  plied    to   Nigeria.     It  consists  in  what  is 

louard,  when  Governor  of  Northern  Nigeria,  called  nationalizing  the  land  in  the  name  of 

a  few  years  ago,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of   the  sovereign  and  placing  it  under  the  con- 

a  landlord  class,  black  or  white,  ever  arising  in  trol  of  the  Colonial  Office ;   the  land  is  said 
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to  be  held  "in  trust"  as  in  the  German  and  and- arrangements  under  which  Great  Britain  ac- 

Belgian  territories  and  in  the  other  Crown  quired  authority  and  rule  over  the  natives  were 

r>  \      *          T>i.^i.       u*4.r4.i.4.       4.        J  taken  into  account;  and  the  pohcy  of  the  govem- 

Colomes.     But  the  object  of  the  trust  and  ^ent  was  directed  to  meet  the  obligations  arising 

the  manner  in  which  the  trust  is  exercised  out  of  those  arrangements, 
varies  according  to  circumstances. 

The  Belgian  Trust  produced  the  Congo  Continuing  its  comments  on  the  native 

atrocities,    the    question    in     the     British  and  the  policy  of   commercial  exploitation 

** trusted"  territories  is  how  to  avoid  their  which  practically,  owing  to  its  selfish  and 

repetition  there,  and  there  are  some  indica-  one-sided  character,  divorces  the  native  from 

tions  that  an  effort  will  be  made.    The  pre-  consideration,  notwithstanding  that  the  gov- 

amble  of  the  Land  and  Native  Rights  Procla-  emment  is  on  general  principles  as  well  as 

mation  (Northern  Nigeria),  191 1,  opens  with  on  special  grounds  pledged  to  care  and  con- 

the  words,  "  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  sideration  for  him,  the  article  concludes  with 

existing  customary  rights  of  the  natives  of  the  following  warning: 
Northern  Nigeria  to  use  and  enjoy  the  land 

of  the  Protectorate  and  the  natural  fruit  Under  the  influence  of  the  dominating  spirit  of 

thereof  .  .  .  shall  be  assured,  protected  and  commercialism  this  serious  aspect  of  the  matter 

,„        j.f            !•                                *  iTiay  be  overlooked,  but  it  exists  all  the  same  as  do 

preserved,     and  the  ordmance  goes  on  to  ^iso  the  consequences  which  must  inevitably  fol- 

enact  that  the  state  shall  only  grant  the  use  low  a  policy  so  grossly  perverted  and  diverted  from 

of  the  land  at  rents,  revisable  every  seven  its   legitimate   ends.     Causes  are  what  produce 

years  at  most  and  based  solely  on  the  value  ^^^'^^  ^"^,  '^^'""^^  ^  expected  that  a  policy  of 

r  *.u     1      J     i.1.   4.  i.1.     4.          ^    I.   11  I.            u  government  affecting  the  native  so  widely  and  pro- 
of the  land;    that  the  tenant  shall  have  ab-  foundly  in  matters  vital  to  him  will  produce  effects; 
solute  ownership,  free  of  rent  and  tax,  of  the  and  no  matter  what  may  be  thought,  the  effect  of 
improvements  on  the  land.     As  there  are  no  the  new  policy  is  making  itself  felt  slowly  yet 
customs  duties  or  indirect  taxes  of  any  kind,  ^"''^'y  ^^*^  ^^^  "^^'^^  everywhere, 
as  population  increases  and  the  imoccupied  x    .1     t-       t  ttt    .  Ar  .              .      . 
land  comes  up  to  the  margin  of  cultivaUon,  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^""^  West  Afncan  territories  the 
so  rent  wUl  increase  and  provide  for  the  com-  ^™^  questions  are  ansmg  as  m  the  British, 
mon  wants  of  the  inhabitants.     This  defining  ^^^^  attention  has  been  drawn  to  them  by 
of  trusteeship  in  Northern  Nigeria  was  largely  ^  T'i^^n'^i^r  ?!?  Colonial  subjects    M. 
due  to  the  discovery  of  an  analogous  German  Emile  Badland,  m  the  followmg  passage  from 
Ordinance  in  the  Cameroons,  the  close  study  ^^^  ^^  ^  writings: 
of  the  old  Haussa  civilization  and  to   the  «,.    .        ^    ^        .•      r     .u    r-              -o 

■o  .. .  1    T)    J     4.     e  T^"^  important  question  for  the  European  GoV- 

iintlSh  15udget  ot  1909-10.  ernments  which  have  elected  to  play  a  part  in 

While  things  have  temporanly  taken  the  West  Africa,  is  no  longer  to  ascertain  how  they 

course  indicated  in  Northern  Nigeria,  they  will  occupy  that  country  and  in  what  way  they 

have  been  given  quite  another  in  the  Sierra  )^»"  ^^J^  ^^^''  authority  over  its  inhabitants,  but 

T  T>     4,     4,       7       T"!.  1  >"  what  manner  they  shall  direct  the  evolution 

Leone  Protectorate.    There  a  monopoly  con-  ^^ey  have  provoked.     It  is  very  difficult  to  say 

cession   has  been  given   to  a  large   English  at  the  present  moment  what  their  future  policy 

soap-making  company  for  the  exclusive  right  ought  to  be  to  ensure  salutary  and  efficacious 

to  the  production  and  purchase  of  palm-oil  ^^^^?"    }}   ^^"   undoubtedly   have  to   undergo 

J       1,  1  J4.J       1         ^i.i_*  modincation,  just  as  native  society  is  m  process 

and  palm-kernels,  and  to  do  almost  anythmg  of  becoming  modified.    EngHshmen.  Germans  and 

that  a  state  or  provincial  government  can  Frenchmen  have  hitherto  acted  by  different  mcaifc. 

do,  over  a  great  area  of  territory  without  re-  and  in  different  ways.     They  must  realise  that 

gard  to  native  rights  of  independent  trading  ^^'^V  '""^Z^f^Mu    ^^??,"^^"   ''''T^u^^   '''a^'^'^ 

^     .      .1      ,       1      Vnu        1                 'i.  J   u     ^i.*  Africa,  and  that  they  will  one  and  all  l>e  affected 

or  in  the  land.     The  alarm  excited  by  this  by  the  consequences  of  the  policy  they  mutually 

proceeding  is  finding  expression  all  over  West  adopt  towards  the  natives.    The  time  is  not  far 

Africa  in  the  native  press  and  in  English  pa-  flistant  when  that  will  become  true  of  all  Black 

pers  published  in  the  interest  of  the  native  ^^"^• 

races  of  Africa.     A  native  paper,  the  Lagos  r^    *u-   -.u    /         nr    l;    »       j 

Weekly  Record,  in  a  recent  issue  says:  9",,^*"''  ^^^  ^''^''^  ^"^^^^  ^^'"^^  comments 

-^  "^  as  follows: 

With  it   being   made  evident   more  and   more 

daily   that   commercial    exploitation    is   the   pri-  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  future 

mary  object  and  aim  of  government  in  the  British  policy  of  Europe  will  have  to  tNB  governed  and 

viest  African  colonies,  the  natives  inhabiting  these  modified  to  meet  native  thought  instead  of  society. 

colonies  are  naturally  concerned  to  know  the  place  The  interposition  of   Europe  has  disrupted  and 

ihcy  will   fill   in   this   new   political   programme,  destroyed    everything    in    the   shape    of    "nativT 

There  was  a  time  when  other  considerations  and  society"  and  has  evolved  instead  a  social  chaos 

'vtki«f^t«  besides  trade  weighed  in  the  government  which   more  than  anything  else  is  stirring  and 

^  ^V  West  Afncan  colonir                    'i  conditions  turning  native  thought  to  the  new  and  immical 
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order  of  life  under  which  he  finds  himself.    And  the  unrest  in  West  Africa  is  taking,  and  which 

wliiletheeffortsofthenationsof  Europe  have  o^^^^  js  communicating  itself  with  more  or  less 
been  coherent  in  the  matter  of  how  they  shall  •  j*^    ^    ^v       .  ?  ^      t  ^\^    t\     y   r^ 

occupy  tropical  Africa  and  assert  their  authority  rapidity  to  the  other  parts  of  the  Dark  Conti- 

over  its  inhabitants,  the  latter  everywhere  have  nent.     Native   papers   both    in    vernacular 

been  Jostled  into  an  awakening,  and  are  taking  languages  and  English  are  taking  up  the  dis- 

^hlm  ^*'''"^*'^  ^  '*"  ^^^^  ^^^      ^"'^  '""^"^^  ^""^  ^"?^^?^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^"^f   ''^^^^' 

principally  from  the  moral  and  economic  points 

For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  have  indi-  of  view,  and  are  doing  so  with  great  modera- 

cated  the  causes  of  and  the  direction  which  tion  of  language  and  clearness  of  thought. 


BOOKWORMS   OF  VARIOUS  SORTS 

EVER  since  the  invention  of  books — and  meant  for  building  or  for  cabinet-making, 

that  was  a  long  time  ago,  as  we  may  and  in  all  sorts  of  paper.     Their  presence  may 

judge  by  the  lament  of  Solomon  concerning  easily  be  detected  by  the  little  heaps  of  a 

their  multiplicity  in  his  day — they  have  been  reddish-brown  powder,  which  they  leave  on 

the  prey  of  the  larvae  of  various  insects  who  shelves  and  floors  and  which  consist  of  their 

have  fed  on  their  material  substance  with  the  dejecta.    Likewise    their   presence   is   often 

same  avidity  that  their  human  namesakes  made  known  in  the  still  watches  of  the  night 

have  displayed  for  their  spiritual  substance,  by  the  curious  knocking  or  tapping  which 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  this  the  adults  use  as  a  means  of  communication 

was  an  acquired  taste  on  the  part  of  the  bibli-  with   each  other.     This   sounds  much   like 

ophagic,    or    book-eating   insects.    On    the  the  ticking  of  a  watch  and  is  the  cause  of  the 

contrary    they   were   merely   seeking   their  phenomenon  known  to  the  sup)erstitious  as 

familiar  animal   or  vegetable   food  in   the  the  "death-watch.'* 

leather  of  the  bindings  and  parchments,  in  Apropos  of  this  curious  rhythmic  sound 

the  starch  and  gluten  of  the  paste,  or  in  the  M.  Acloque  quotes  an  interesting  communi- 

cellulose  of  paper  and  pasteboard.  cation  from  the  abb6  Plessis,  as  follows: 

The  vast  accumulation  of  books  in  our 

modern  Ubraries  renders  their  protecUon  from  ,  0"^  ^^y  <>"«  <jf  "^v  P"P»,*s  brought  me  one  of 

,  .  ^^  J         J  these  creatures  alive.  ...  I  left  it  m  a  little  box 

such  ravages  a. serious  matter,  and  modern  ^„        ^^^le  for  a  few  days  ...  The  idea  struck 

entomologists  have  devoted  special  attention  me  ot  rapping  on  the  table  with  my  pen  holder. 

to  the  classification  and  description  of  these  The  insect  rapped  in  response.    When  it  became 

tiny  depredators  and  their  habits.  accustomed  to  its  surroundings  I  removed  it  from 

fiyr  11  I  **.  4.       1      •  the  box  and  placed  it  on  the  table  where  we  could 

The  weU-known  writer  on  natural  science,  ^^serve  its  curious  manoeuvre.    It  enjoys  a  singu- 

A.  Acloque,  gives  a  useful   resunU  of  such  lar  elasticity  between  the  head  and  the*' corselet.'* 

knowledge  in  a  late  number  of  C(?5m(?5  (Paris).  In  order  to  knock,  it  bends  the  head  completely 

One  class  of  these  insects  is  found  among  beneath  the  corselet  and  strikes  the  wood  with  the 

^L         f     j.i^  top  of  the  head. 

the  coleoptera,  ^ 

^  ,     .,,  „  ,.        .     .^    .  Besides  the  Anobium  tessalalum  there  are 

Such  are  the     ^orer^'     (»« J^Jf^^tifi^^  language  jj  .^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^,^   ^  ^^^^ 

the  Anooium),  of  which  one  species,  the  Anoaium  .        j    ^i       ^   '^     ..              j  ^u      >•     j.      • 

tessalaium,  is  particulariy  worthy  the  animadver-  tioned,  the  A.  perttnax  and  the  A.  pamceum. 

sion  of  bibliophiles.     It  is  an  insect  about  6.5  mil-  The  first  is  a  dark-brown  slender  insect  about 

limeters  in  length,  of  an  oblong  convex  body,  and  ^  millimeters  long.     Its  corselet  ends  in  a 

having  antenna  which  increase  in  size  towards  the  ^^ted  tubercle.     The  second,  3  millimeters 

extremity.     It  is  of  a  rather  dull  brown  color  and  r^      ^,     .     \     ^              v.     ^     \       \          -..u 

is  covered  with  numerous  tiny  spots  marked  by  m  length,  is  of  a  tawny  chestnut  color  with  a 

a  reddish  down.  solid  corselet  somewhat  wider  than  long,  and 

lu  larva  pierces  tiny  tunnels,  now  straight  and  with  wing  Cases  hardly  bigger  than  the  corselet. 

now  crooked,  in  the  wood  of  furniture  or  through  " 

the  thickness  of  volumes..    These  tunnels,  which  jj^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^jg  j^^rer  is  especially  fond  of  amy- 

grow  in  length  as  the  tiny  creature  feeds,  areas  laceous  substances,  and  abounds  among  old  wafers, 

even  of  caliber  as  if  made  by  a  drill,  whence  the  farinaceous    grains,  and    herbariums.     It    is   the 

popular  name  of  borers.  scourge  of  botanical  collections,  devouring  both 

specimens  and  their  envelopes. 

All  these  borers  are  very  injurious  both  to 
living  vegetable  matter  such  as  that  of  trees.       Some  of  the  Neuroptera  are  common  habi- 
and  to  dry  cellulose,  such  as  found  in  the  wood  tants  of  houses  and  cellars  and  live  on  old 
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books  and  papers  and  collections  of  plants  partment,  which  are  now  protected  by  bdng 

and  insects.  placed  in  zinc  boxes. 

Another  of  these  little  enemies  of  karning 

Although  very  tiny,  scarce  exceeding  a  milH-  is  the  Lepisma  saccharina,  commonly  known 

meter  in  length,  these  insects  are  provided  with  ^^e  "silver  fish,"  from  its  slender  spindle- 

strong  and  active  mandibles.     It  is  these  which  one  ,         juj           a   s.\^       -i              i_         f  '^ 

sees  running  along  the  shelves  of  cupboards  or  Shaped   body  and   the  Silvery  sheen  of  the 

between  the  leaves  of  books.     These  habits,  to-  scales  with  which  its  body  is  covered, 

gether  with  their  form,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  Others    mentioned    by    Acloque    are   the 

usually  wingle^  has  i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  of  wood-  p„ipi,^  ^  .^,.,^  ^he  apales  and  the  «>«. 

Clothilla  pulsatoria,  which  are  wingless;   and  such  Finally,  book-lovers  must  regard  as  dangerous 

are  the  Psocus  hinoUUus  and  the  P,  pedicularius,  the   various  coleopterous  or   hymenopterous  in- 

which  have  wings  and  which  like  to  hide  among  sects  which  pass  their  larval  life  in  the  interior  o( 

linen.  .  .  .  They  are  fond  of  damp  corners,  and  wood;    such  are  the  apaUs,  close  relatives  of  the 

conse<juently  of  books  in  libraries  which  are  not  borers,  and  the  sirex.     If  such  larvae  are  contained 

well-au-ed,  well-lighted,  and  dry.  in  wood,  at  their  metamorphosis  the  adult  insects 

will  find  their  way  to  liberty  by  piercing  tunnels 

These  Neuroptera,  we  learn,  are  close  rela-  through  whatever  objects  may  form  an  obstacle, 

tives  of  the  terrible  termites,  or  white  ants,  J^^^y  modes  of  destrucuon  have  been  proposed. 

J    ,.i      .,                 !•  i_^    i_         •                  11  whose  very  multiplicity  renders  theu- efficacy  susk 

and,  like  them  are  light-shunmng  as  well  as  pect.     It  has  been  advised,  for  example  to  add  the 

predatory.  One  species,  the  Tertnes  lucifugus,  flour  of  horse-chestnuts  to  the  paste  used  in  bind- 
which  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe,  has  been  ing;— to  put  vessels  holding  benzine  or  carbon 
introduced  into  France  and  done  vast  damage  dis">phide  on  the  shelves;-to  use  a  spray  of  tur. 
,  J  Axxi-  r^  rTTkt.ii  pentme,  formol,  oil  of  cedar,  pyrethrum,  or  cam- 
already.  At  the  prefecture  of  La  Rochelle  phor.  The  surest  procedure  is  frequent  handling 
it  destroyed  many  of  the  archives  of  the  de-  of  the  volumes.  .  . 


THE    PROGRESS  AND  TENDENCIES  OF     . 

MODERN   CHEMISTRY 

OF  all    the   sciences  whose  development  After   observing    that    Aristotle    thought 

during   the  past  century  has  been  so  himself  able  to  reduce  all  knowTi  substances 

marvelous,  perhaps  none  has  so  intimately  to  four  elements,  an  idea  which  held  sway 

affected  human  life  and  environment  as  that  until  the  eighteenth  century,  whereas  modem 

of  chemistry.     The  growth,  preparation,  and  chemistry  recognizes  some  ninety  different 

preservation  of  our  foods,  the  color  and  tex-  elements,  he  continues: 
ture  of  our  apparel,  the  conveniences  and 

comforts  of  our  dwellings,  all  bear  witness  to  ,  The  elements  most  recently  discovered  have  been 

the  wonders  wrought  by  this  master  magician  ^-^  'ISfu'n,"  ntn?  x^Z'Wp^o?  m'^t'^^ 

the  holder  of  so  many  keys  to  the  secrets  of  partly  in  the  new  kingdon  opened  up  to  us  by 

the  universe.  radium  ...  (as    radium,     polonium,    actinium, 

The  rapid  widenmg  of  the  domain  of  this  radium-emanation,    radium-alpha,    radium-bcu, 

science  makes.it  imperative  for  those  who  raX'^^meTn's oft .l^ sX-i'-  "*  '''  "" 
would  be  well-informed  to  take  stock  afresh  The  radioactive  elements  have  been  disco\-ered 
from  time  to  time  of  its  aims  and  achieve-  by  physicists,  by  means  of  processes  entirely  fer- 
ments.    These  are  illuminatingly  set  forth  by  ^jgn  to  those  of  classic  chemistry,  and  this  irrup- 

the  eminent  savant,  Dr  Chas.  Nordmann  in  ^ren^ th^rr  fij^S  ^e'^^^^^^ 

the  Kerne  des  Ueux  Alondes.  chemistry,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  peculiarities 

For  the  sake  of  lucidity  and  simplicity,  of  the  recent  evolution  of  chemistry. 

Dr.  Nordmann  classifies  the  objects  of  chem-  .   Similarly,  the  metals  found  in  the  rare  earths 

.  . •   «.^  fi,..^^  Ai^r\c.\r^^c.  ^  have  been  discovered  by  optical  methods,  and  thus 

istry  mto  three  divisions:  .has  been  developed  s6ectro-chemistry,  which   is 

1.  To  reduce  all  material  substances  into  a  also  a  department  of  physical  chemistry, 
small  number  of  other  elementary  substances, 

themselves  indecomposable,  and  having  defi-  For  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  principle 

nite  characteristics.  of  spectro-chemistry  it  may  be  stated  briefly 

2.  To  construct  synthetically  and  artifi-  that  when  a  body  is  heated  to  incandescence 
dally  the  complex  bodies  found  in  nature.  and  examined  through  a  prism,  the  light 

J.  To  construct  new  substances  not  found  emitted  forms  a  colored  band  called  a  spec- 

m  nature.  trum.     If  the  body  be  a  solid  or  liquid  this 
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band  is  continuous^  and  contains  the  colors  of  to  serve  indefinitely  to  cause  the  combination  of 
the  rainbow.     If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ease-   "^limited  Quantities  of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxy- 

oiiQ   th#»  Qrw^rtnim  iq  markpH  hv  Krilliant  nar     ^^"-  •  '  '  I^  <^^s  merely  by  %ts  presence.     It  is  this 

ous,  tne  spectrum  is  marked  by  bnlUant  nar-  action  of  certain  bodies  in  favorizing  chemical  ac- 
row  lines  of  vanouscoJors  on  a  dark  field;  the  tion  by  their  presence,  without  themselves  being 
number,  color,  and  position  of  these  lines  is  affected,  which  is  called  catalytic  action,  and  sub- 
definite  and  characteristic  of  any  given  gas.  fiances  endowed  with  this  mysterious  power  are 
On  this  fact  is  based  spectrum  analysis.  This  ^^'^^^^  ^'  catalysers, 

was  invented  by  Kirchoff  &  Bunsen  about  the  Such  action  is  assuming  increasing  practi- 

middle  of  the  last  centu^,  and  resulted  al-  cal  unportance.    For  example,  in  the  indus- 

most  immediately  in  the  discovery  of  the  two  trial  manufacture  of  sulphuric  add,  this  proc- 

new  metals,  rubidium  jind  caesium,    Smce  ess  is  being  more  and  more  subsUtuted  for 

then  It  has  given  us  indium,  thallium,  gaUium,  the  ancient  and  compUcated  method  of  "  lead 

satiuinum,  and  europium,j,nA  more  recently  chambers.^'    Likewise  chlorine  is  now  made 

still  the  young  chemist,  M.  Urbam,  has  dis-  by  decomposing  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid  by 

covered  by  this  means  neoytterbtum,  lutecium,  ^eans  of  atmospheric  oxygen  in  the  presence 

and  celtium.  of  copper  oxide  acting  as  a  catalyser. 

T,.  ...  .  .  -    - .  .J       The  author  next  discusses  at  some  length 

The   prodigious   sensitiveness   of   this   method  4.1,^  ^vx^^^^^  ^-^^^^^^^  u,.  .„u:^u  4.u^     •* 

makes  it  applicable  not  only  to  masses  infinitesi-  ^?^  5^^^?"^  processes  by  which  the  mtrogen 

mally  small,  but  to  objects  at  an  immense  distance.  «'  the  air  is  made  to  yield  the  nitrogenous 

By  it  Lockyer  discovered  helium  in  the  sun  thirty  fertilizers  so  vitally  important  in  replenish- 

years  before  chemists  succeeded  in  separating  it  ing  the  plant-food  in  worn-out  soils,  proc- 

Irom  the  air  we  breathe.  .  .  .  By  it  we  have  been  ^^^  «,uL»k    ko,,«   •^kk^^  ^*   :♦«  \^^^^^^  *u^ 

able  to  determine  the  presence  in  the  stars  of  bodies  f^  ^^^\  ^^Y^  ^""^^  ""{  ^Xi}}}^^^^^^^^ 

sUll  unknown  to  our  chemists,  nebulum  in  the  '^ct  that  the  nitrate  beds  of  Chill  and  Peru 

depths  of  the  nebulous  frigidity  where  suns  are  are   being   rapidly  exhausted   by  the  enor- 

born,  and  coronium  in  the  outer  atmosphere  of  mous  drains  made  on  them  by  intensive  agri- 

^*^^^""-  culture. 

Dr.  Nordmann  takes  occasion  here  to  re-      »,,     .  .        ,  r   .      .      .    -r 

mind  us  that  suchdiscoveri^,  apparently  of  nJi-fs^t^chlT^eS^'thl'^^'r^^^^^^^^ 
purely   saenUfic   mterest,   have   frequently  tion  of  chemistry  toward  physical  methods.    It 
proven  later  to  possess  great  technical  and   proves  that  the  realization  of  very  high  tempcra- 
commerdal  value.     Thus  the  first  kilogram   tures  is  not  less  fruitful  for  science  and  industry 

of  aluminum  fetched  a  fabulous  price  as  a  *''¥h;%?^l.^c  Hl^eUfc^mtl  by  an  electric  arc 
ranty,  whereas  now  every  housewife  makes  passing  between  two  carbons  in  a  cavity  grooved- 
common  use  of  it.  Another  striking  example  in  a  refractory  substance  such  as  chalk.  In  this 
IS  the  immense  practical  value  of  the  rare  manner  temperatures  above  3000**  C.  may  be  ob- 

metals  tantalum  and  tungsten   due  to  their  -?,^-i>V  Z^^'^^^^'jXZ'^^^^^^jJ. 

use  m  making  the  mantles  of  incandescent  Thus  were  first  obtained,  in  the  free  state,  such 

lamps.     This  value  is  due  to  their  very  high  metals  as  chromium  and  molybdenum,  which  play 

fusion  point  and  to  the  minute  quantity  re-  ^n  increasingly  important  part  in  metallurgy,  by 

quired,a  single  kilogram  of  tantalum  suffidng  f^-fbid^^^^^^ 

to  furnish  hlaments  tor  about  45»ooo  lamps,  calcium  carbide,  which  has  given  birth  to  a  vast 

*  *  *  industry;    first,  because  it  produces  acetylene  by 

_  •        L       •     1  i_     •     r        i_  mere  contact  with  water,  second,  because  oy  fixing 

Progress   m   chemical   synthesis   has   been  nitrogen  it  furnishes  the  cyanamide  (used  for  mak- 

equally  remarkable.     This  dep)ends  of  course  ing  fertilizers),  of  which  more  than  100,000  tons  are 

upon  chemical  affinity,  whose  laws  are  better  n?r  manufactured  annually.    Carborandum,  or 

known  than  its  precise  nature.     Apropos  of  I'TarHn^lc"";^^^^^^ 

this  Dr.  Nordmann  remarks: 

*  *  * 

To  tell  the  truth,  it  has  been  recently  perceived        r^i^i^i        x*         /l*        ^'it^xtj 
that  chemical  affinity  is  a  thing  much  more  capri-       ^n  the  final  section  of  his  article  Dr.  Nord- 

cious  than  had  been  thought,  and  sometimes  do-  mann  observes  that  to  pass  from  metallic 

pends  on  very  bizarre  circumstances.    Such  is  the  carbides  to  carbides  of  hydrogen  is  but  a  step, 

case  of  ca/a/3^tc  ac/um,  which  tends  more  and  more  ^nd   the   latter  are   the  fundamental   com- 
to  play  a  preponderant  role  in  chemistry.  ir  »       i^       -  ^         ^i.       ^     t        r 

If  we  bring  together  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  pounds  of  organic  chemistry,  the  study  of 

the  two  gases  remain  entirely  inert  toward  each  which  has  caused  a  i:ievolution  in  the  economic 

other.    But  if  a  bit  of  pulverized  platinum,  or  conditions  of  human  society  by  furnishing  to 

••platinum  moss"  be  introduced,  instantly  the  two  ^^^n  the  means  of  creating  a  large  number  of 

eases  combine   with   frightful   violence   to   form  .1.1.        1  •  •       1     /^     •  i.   j  1  • 

sulphuric  acid.    Yet  the  platinum  itself  is  quite  ^he  things  he  needs,  previously  furmshed  him 

unaltered.     It*  remains  intact  and  may  continue   by  Nature. 
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The  number  of  organic  compounds  at  present  ceasfully   prepared   simply  by   this  process,  and 

achieved  by  chemistry  exceeds  100,000,  and  there  is  which   were  previously  extracted  with  difficult) 

no  reason  why  their  number  should  not  increase  from  natural  products,  is  considerable, 
indefinitely,  since  it  is  theoretically  infinite.  It  is  by  divers  methods,  of  which  one  is  directly 

borrowed  from  this  invention,  that  the  artificial 

*  *  *  synthesis  of  rubber  has  been  accomplished. 

The  sole  difficulty  lies  in  accomplishing  the  re- 
quired substitutions  and  combinations.    This  is       In  Conclusion  certain  other  achievement> 

arrived  at  by  various  processes,  one  of  the  most  of  synthetic  chemistry  are  recalled:    that  of 

remarkable  of  which  IS  that  invent^^^  coloring  matters  from  the  waste  residues  of 
tier  (wmner  of  the  Nobel  prize  for  chemistry),  in        ,         ^  ^1    ^     r  •     i«       r  1.-..   i« 

collaboration    with    M.    Senderens.     It    proceeds  COke-ovens;    that  of  mdlgo  froni  naphtaUne, 

from  the  discover>'  made  by  these  scientists  that  which  has  supplanted  natural  indigo;    that 

certain  metals  in  a  pulverized  state  (especially  of  camphor  from  turpentine;  that  of  vanilla; 

nickel)  posse^  a  curious  catalytic  power  ^v-hic^  ^^at  of  all  the  floral  perfumes;   that  of  glu- 
mits  them  to  fix  hydrogen  upon  other  substances,  ^  ^\^   ^     r  -li_       n    1   •  j  r  1  • 

or  to  substitute  it  for  other  elements.     The  number  ^^^i  and  that  of.  the  alkaloids  SO  useful  in 

of  useful  organic  substances  which  have  been  sue-  medicine. 


SUBMARINE  VISION 

FEW  people  are  aware,  perhaps,  that  the  circumstance  of  clearer  vision  at  a  great  eie- 

depths  of   the   ocean    are  much  more  vation  above  the  water  than  when  near  it  he 

clearly  visible  when  seen  from  above,  even  at  thus  explains: 
a  very  considerable  height,  than  they  are  by 

the  occupants  of  a  boat  on  the  surface.    This  '^  »«  because  the  water,  no  matter  how  trans- 

f.          ^1            ju4.ui:«.uii        •4.       1^  parent,  does  not  absorb  all  the  light  rav's  whKO 

fact  was  observed  by  the  first  balloonists  who  ^^ike  its  surface:   a  part  of  the  incident  light  is 

happened  to  traverse  deep  bodies  of  water,  reflected  as  from  a  mirror. 

and  has  been  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  more 

recent  experience  of  aviators.  This  is  especially  evident  toward  sunset, 

When    Bleriot    made   his    famous    cross-  when  the  brilliant  colors  of  the  sky  are  daz- 

channelflighton  July  25, 1909,  he  was  deeply  zlingly  reflected  from  the  water,  and  even 

impressed  by  the  curious  spectacle  afforded  when  the  sun  is  veiled  the  same  thing  is 

him  at  a  point  near  the  town  of  Deal.    He  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  water  looks  blue 

plainly  saw  the  long  line  of  submarines  which,  or  grey  according  as  the  sky  is   clear  or 

deep  beneath  the  water,  in  fancied  obscurity,  clouded. 

were   following   in    the   wake   of   two    ^^de-  ^his    phenomenon    of    reflection    contributes 

stroyers.  doubly  to  the  masking  of  submarine  depths.    Not 

Other  aviators  later  made  similar  observa-  only  is  the  reflected  lost  to  the  submerged  objects, 

tions  and  it  was  instantly  apparent  that,  in  but  the  reflection  dazzles  the  eye. 

.1                  £               1                 a    \.     c             1  But  the  reflecting  ix)wer  of  the  water  auements 

the  case  of  a  naval  war,  a  fleet  of  aeroplanes  ^j^^  the  obliquity  of  ^e  rays  which  strike  its  sur- 

might  be  of  absolutely  invaluable  service  m  face  and  the  observer  whose  position  is  ele\-ated 

the  detection  of  these  dangerous  and  sup-  to  a  sufficient  height  receivers  a  larger  quantity  of 

posedly  invisible  enemies.  ^^^**?*  "^^yf*             .        ,       .    .   •«•           r  ^ 

T>..*  ;♦  .-o  ^^.,«ii,,  «^».«^«^«.  fk^f  *k«  ^«^,,«'««  And,  at  the  same  time  that  the  brilliance  of  the 

But  it  s  equally  apparent  that  the  secunng  reflection  diminishes,  that  of  the  submarine  depths 

of  such  clear  vision  of  the  depths  of  seas  and  augments,  because  the  retina  of  the  observer  rt- 

lakes,  with  their  flora  and  fauna  and  the  con-  ceives  a  greater  quantity  of  light  on  a  given  surface 

formation  of  their  beds,  including  permanent  j*^  ^'^ect  proportion  to  the  distance;  just  as  in  a 

or  temporary  shoals  and  shifting  beds  of  sand,  lll'^i^I^'und  ^^^           *'  "'°"'  luminous  than 

1          /••/••.!                 .                  •         '.I  ine  lorcgrouiiu. 

may  be  of  intimtely  greater  service  in  the 

cause  of  science,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loca-  M.  Constet  proceeds  to  observ^e  that  it  is 

tion  and  recovery  of  lost  treasure  and  sunken  not  necessary,  however,  to  make  use  of  a  bal- 

ships.  loon  or  an  aeroplane  to  secure  this  direct 

Such  vision,  for  example,  would  obviate  \ision  of  submerged  objects.     Such  \*ision 

much  of  the  difficult  and  dangerous  labor  of  may  be  obtained  by  the  simple  expedient  of 

the  diver.    This  matter  and  the  reason  there-  cutting  off  the  reflected  rays.    This  is  accom- 

for  is  entertainingly  discussed  by  Ernest  Con-  plished  by  the  unpretentious  optical  instru- 

stet  in  a  late  number  of  the  Revue  Scientifique  ment  known  as  the  "Dibos  water  glass." 

(Paris).  This  is  a  light  tube  about  two  meters  (a  little 

The  reason  for  the  seemingly  anomalous  more  than  six  feet)  in  length,  whose  lower 
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extremity  is  covered  with  a  glass  plate.  The  gaze  fascinated  upon  the  undreamed  wonders 

observer  seated  in  a  small  boat  plunges  this  and  beauties  of  the  deep, 

end  into  the  water  and  looks  through  the  The  writer  closes  with  a  warm  plea  for  the 

other.    Of  course  a  high  degree  of  transpar-  extension  of  the  use  of  such  devices  wherever 

ency  in  the  water  is  presupposed.  water  suflSdently  clear  is  foimd,  believing 

If  the  exterior  light  still  penetrates  too  that  very  valuable  scientific  data  may  thus 

much  the  tube  is  covered  with  a  black  cloth  be  gathered, 

such  as  photographers  use.  Nor  is  the  spectacle  to  be  despised  from 

the  viewpoint  of  beauty  alone. 

J^^oTl^^Zt^T.nn^?^^t'^l  Concerning  this  he  quotes  from  Goncefs 

the  light  proceeding  from  immersed  objects.    After  Voyage  Autour  du  Monde,  as  follows: 
a  moment,  when  the  eye  has  had  sufficient  repose 

from  the  outside  light,  and  in  case  the  water  is  not  These  grottos  which  nature  has  adorned  with  a 

troubled,  one  perceives  clearly  this  strange  world,  thousand  hues,  from  the  green  of  marine  plants  to 

thus  far  so  little  explored.  the   velvety  gray  and   red   of   the  rocks;    these 

grottos  of  a  thousand  tints,  of  extravagant  con- 

A  similar  device  is  foimd  in  the  "glass-  tours,  surrounded  and  half-hidden  by  plants  whose 

bottomed  boats  in  use  along  the  coast  of  Cali-  ^f^^J"  branches  support  great  leaves   .1  re- 

r       .           J      1        1.          •   ^       •     1          ^  garded  all  this  with  rapture!  .  .  .  and  when  the 

forma    and    elsewhere    m    tropical    waters,  sun,  which  had  been  obscured  for  an  hour  illumed 

These  have  thick  plates  of  glass  set  into  the  these  submarine  lands  there  was  an  increase  of 
bottom,  each  covered  with  a  heavy  slide  vividness.  .  .  .  The  leaves  displayed  their  trans- 
which  can  be  quickly  closed  in  case  of  acd-  Parency,  the  fish  their  most  sumptuous  colors,  the 
,.,,,.  ^  -  -\,  ,  .  .  grottos  their  garniture  of  lace.  ...  It  is  a  spec- 
dental  breakmg  of  the  glass.  An  awnmg  tade  which  I  shall  never  forget,  and  whose  magnifi- 
cuts  off  the  exterior  light  and  the  passengers  cence  must  be  seen  to  be  comprehended. 


WILL  GREECE  ALLY  HERSELF  WITH  ITALY? 

AS   a    result   of   their   recent   triumph   in  east,  and  is  so  peculiarly  hemmed  in  by  the  Cy- 

Tripoli,  the  Italians  are  displaying  keen  ^^^f^^  a"^.  ^^^  Sporades  that  we  might  almost 

.   ^         ^-     A     e  ^  •UM*^*        /  call  It  a  closed  sea.     All  navigation  is  forced  to 

mterest  m  the  future  possibilities  of  commer-  ^^nd  its  way  through  the  Archipelago.     Hence  it 

dal  intercourse  with  the  Afnca  of  to-day.  and  is  easily  understood  that  the  command  of  this 

even  more  with  the  Africa  that  is  to  be,  when  route  to  Africa  and  the  East  will  be  in  the  hands  of 

the  stimulating  influences  of  European  civiU-  the  powers  ruling  these  island  groups 

1    II    ?  1       ♦!.  _.     I  r  u        At  present  Greece  occupies  the  Cyclades,  and 

zaUon    shaU    have    made     themselves    felt  ^hus  two-thirds  of  a  line  drawn  along  37'  N.  L.; 

throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  the  other  third  is  formed  by  the  Sporades  still  in 

continent.     This  is  the  theme  of  a  timely  the  possession  of  Italy.    This  is  the  line  which 

article   by    Signor  Alfredo   Pampili    in    the  we  should  in  some  way  dominate  in  order  to  arrest, 

X  A*d/d  if  not  to  fully  neutralize  a  dangerous  competition 

^  ^*OVa  AfUOlOgta,  ^  .    , ,  ii*  commercial  intercourse  with  Africa.     Thus  it 

The  writer  regards  the  position  occupied  by  can  be  seen  that  (ireece  really,  though  not  appar- 

the  Italian  peninsula  as  one  eminently  fav-  ently,  holds  an  exceptionally  important  place  in  the 

orable  for  the  purposes  of  commercial  inter-  Balkan  questions;  for,  in  effect,  from  her  favorable 

course   between   Eun>pe   and   Afrfca^   The  f^?,fni^pC^7  aSr^^^^^^^ 

means  of  commumcation  with  Central  Europe  monopoly  of  maritime  intercourse  through  the 

are  already  well  developed,  and  the  present  Egean.    To-day,  with  this  present  military  power 

economic  and  political  status  of  Italy  is  such  and  organization   the  Slavonic  peoples  have  their 

that  she  should  be  fuUy  able  to  utilize  her  ^^  "^^^J^  ^btafrg"an'^^VleUntoThc  Med! 

advantages.     He  recognizes,   however,   that  iterranean,  they  will  find,  more  especially  after  her 

the  new  era  dawning  in  the  Balkans  may  re-  recent  victories,  that  Greece  holds  the  keys  of 

suit  in  the  creation  of  new  and  powerful  in-  the  situation  in  her  hands,  and  a  contest  among  the 

terests  in  rivalry  with  those  of  Italy    Above  ^"ira.trntVnd  r.?".K^VpUcy  in  the 

all  a  systematic  and  energetic  development  East  in  the  principle  of  neutrality,  for  it  is  our 

of   the   advantages   offered    by   the  port  of  duty  to  defend  the  natural  advantages  of  our  land  as 

Salonica  would  be  a  source  of  danger  in  this  a  most  important  connecting  link  between  Europe 

Hir*v^inn       Of  fhiQ  hp  oav^;'  ^"^  Africa.     In  the  eventual  struggle  in  the  Egean 

direcUon.     Ul  tms  ne  says.  between  the  newly-awakened  Greek  element  and 

If  it  be  true,  however,  that  the  port  of  Salonica    the  Slavonic  element  or  the  German  element,  or 
on   the   Egean  Sea  opens  a  way   toward   Africa   both  united,  Italy  must  frankly  take  her  stand. 

and  the  Orient,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  Egean  rp,  ^  „^v«^  ♦k^»,  ,^*r>^4^^^o  f^x  r^r^aiA^^  fk« 
is  not  a  free  and  open  sea,  since  it  is  controlled  by  Th^  wnter  then  proceeds  to  consider  the 
Greece  on  the  west  and  by  Asiatic  Turkey  on  the   conditions  favonng  an  alhance  between  Italy 
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and  Greece.     He  believes  that  the  Slavs  and  strated  her  power  in  the  Egean  Sea,  and  it  is  just 

the   Germans   would   regard   with   disfavor  "??;;  ^^^  "f^  ^"^  momentous  era  b^ns  for  the 

,    .  ,     .                   r  /?      1                       1  .  Balkan  Penmsula,  an  era  born  in  bloodshed  and 

any  notable  increase  of  Greek  power  and  in-  traced  out  by  the  hand  of  Fate,  that  the  effect 

fluence   in   rivalry   with   their  own   claims,  produced   by   this   revelation   of    Italy's   power 

while  Italy  has  every  reason  to  promote  such  should  be  utilized  to  the  full  extent  for  the  defciwe 

a  development  as  a  means  of  counteracting  ^^^«/  ^"^"'^-  .^^^"S.  ''""Vf^iate  advantages 

.^           J       .                r  oi      •           o  out  of  consideration,  I  believe  that  no  more  oppor- 

any  undue  predominance  of  Slavic  or  Ger-  t^^e  moment  than  the  present  one  could  be  dbo€cn 

manic  activities  in  the  eastern  port  of  the  for  an  alliance  between  Italy  and  Greece.    The 

Mediterranean.     While  Italy  neither  would  Turks  have  been  defeated,  the  obstacles  interpc»ed 

nor  could  seek  to  obstruct  commercial  inter-  ^y  ^^^  ^.^"^^'"^  of  powers  have  been  overcome,  and 

.^,     .r  .       u                  r  o  1      •          u  the    Balkan    confederation    must    now    seek  the 

course  with  Afnca  by  way  of  Salomca,  she  support  of  some  great  power  to  render  its  victories 

would,  nevertheless,   make  every  effort    to  fruitful.     Bulgaria  and  Servia  have  Russia  behind 

control  the  situation  as  far  as  possible.     Sig-  them;    Greece,   however,   stands  alone.    Surdy 

nor  PampiU  concludes  his  exposition  of  the  {ar-away  allies  are  less  useful  than  those  near  at 

e  It        ,  hand.     Greece  has  Italy   for   her   neighbor,  the 

matter  as  loiiows:                         ^  interests  of  the  two  states  are  not  opposed,  but 

In  the  meanwhile  Italy's  warships,  manned  by  rather  complete  each  other,  and  it  ought  to  be 

her  p>atnotic  and  courageous  sons,  have  demon-  an  easy  matter  to  reach  an  agreement. 


LORD   ROBERTS  ON  THE   LESSON  OF  THE 

BALKAN   WAR 

'CXDR  years  Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts,       At  this  moment,  continues  Lord  Roberts, 

^    Britain's  veteran  soldier,  and  formerly  when  the  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  navy 

commander-in-chief  of  all  her  land  forces,  has  to  prevent  a  sudden  raid  has  been  shaken, 

been   urging   upon  the  British  government  and  when 

the  necessity  for  a  thorough  reorganization     „  ^u    u      .u  *•    i  *  u-  u  .i^ 

J    .  r    •!.         ^^^s.  ^  ui-  i_         4.  2111  the  hypothetical  arguments  upon  which  the 

and   increase   of   its   military  establishment.  Territorial  Force  has  been  based  have  tumbled 

Lord   Roberts   favors  a   system   resembling  to  pieces,  the  struggle  in  the  Balkans  has  brought 

what  is  known  on  the  continent  as  conscrip-  fresh  evidence  to  show  the  criminality  of  the  sug- 

tion.    He  maintains  that  the  Russo-Japanese  «^^^^^"  ^\^^  partially  trained  troops  in  any  propor. 

J  ^-.j-.L^^u      Tt  '*.'  if         4.  tion  can  hope  successfully  to  cross  bayonets  with 

war  demonstrated  that  the  Bntish  system  ^  seasoned  army. 

would  not  prove  adequate  for  the  defense  of 

the  empire.    Now  he  sees,  in  the  Balkan  war,  .   Summing  up  the  recent  efforts  at  reorgan- 

additional  evidence  of  the  urgent  necessity  i^ing  the  Ottoman  army,  and  referring  par- 

for  a  change.  ticularly  to  the  system  of  mobilization  used 

Lord  Roberts  contributes  to  the  English  by  the  Turks,  Lord  Robert  says: 

Review  for  March  an  admirably  clear  and        i^^^n  ^^ite  recent  years  the  Ottoman  army  was 

succinct  article  on  the  lesson  of  the  Balkan  recruited  exclusively  from  the  Afoslem  element, 

war   for   Great   Britain.     British   statesmen  To  suit  this  practice  the  staff  found  it  neccssar> 

cling   to   the  "old    heresy  of    the   amateur  to  draw  heavily  upon  the  Asiatic  provinces.   Thi5 

,,*?        .        la-'^i  J  j^'j»>  brought  about  the  Redif  system  of  oreanizatiofi. 

soldier    insuffiaently    armed    and    tramed.  The  advent  of  the  Young  Turk  regime  four  >-ear. 

The  "true  lessons,''  of  the  great  struggle  in  ago  induced  the  new  government  to  recruit  from 

Manchuria  have  gone  unheeded.  among  Ottoman  Christians.    This  was  part  of  the 

Young  Turks*  p)olicy  of  regeneration.  This  polir>- 
The  public  conscience  was  calmed  by  the  hypo-  was  so  irritating  to  the  various  nationalities  com- 
thctical  assumption  that,  as  we  possessed  a  magnifi-  posing  the  Empire  that  from  the  moment  the  new 
cent  navy,  the  country  would  be  immune  from  scheme  of  army  reorganization  was  instituted  the 
invasion  for  at  least  six  months,  and  that  within  Ottoman  army  found  itself  engaged  in  partisan 
that  period  the  civilian  levy  organized  for  home  warfare  within  its  own  frontiers.  During  the  past 
defense  would  have  been  drilled  4nto  a  serviceable  four  years  the  Turkish  Government  has  been 
army.  Those  who  knew  something  about  the  obliged  continuously  to  employ  a  large  moiety 
possibilities  of  modern  steam  power  at  sea  shook  of  its  troops  in  dealing  with  insurrection.  Militan 
their  heads,  and  it  then  came  to^  be  admitted  by  operations  were  almost  continuous  in  Albania  and 
the  council  of  experts  that,  in  spite  of  a  powerful  the  Yemen;  there  was  trouble  in  Servia  and  Kurd- 
navy,  such  a  contingency  as  a  hostile  raid  was  istan,  to  say  nothing  of  the  concentration  of  troops 
indeed  a  possibility.  Until  last  summer  this  was  that  became  necessary  in  view  of  the  hostilities 
grudgingly  conceded.  It  is  now  an  open  secret  with  Italy.  This  abnormal  strain  upon  the  regular 
that  the  last  naval  maneuvers,  designed  expressly  troops  necessitated  an  unceasing  drain  upon  the 
to  prove  the  impossibility  of  a  Successful  descent  first-class  reservists  and  thoroughly  disorganixod 
upon  these  shores,  demonstrated  exactly  the  the  whole  of  the  Redif  system.  At  the  outbreak 
reverse.  of   war    with    the    Balkan    Allies    there   ^as  an 
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insufiicient  supply  of  lirst-class  reservists  cither  to 
complete  the  establishjnents  of  the  first-tine  units, 
or  to  mobilize  according  to  the  book  of  the  Divisions 
which  should  have  been  exclusively  drawn  from 
the  first  ban  of  Redif.  When  Ihe  Ottoman  General 
Staff  found  itself  opposed  by  the  Balkan  Federa- 
tion, it  had  to  face  the  problem  of  invadon  by  at 
least  a  million  well-trained  men. 

In  order  that  it  should  be  able  to  mobilize 
armies  to  meet  this  menace,  the  Ottoman 
GcQerai  Staff  was  "forced  to  go  into  the 
byways  and  hedgerows  to  find  the  necessary 


Arms  and  cquipmcnl  there  were  plenty,  but  of 
trained  mene(|ual  lo  the  requirements  of  the  mod- 
L-rn  battle  there  were  loo  few. 

Eye-witnesses  of  the  mobilization  of  the 
First  Turkish  Army  Corps  in  Constantinople 
have  given  the  "  most  pathetic  description  of 
the  material  with  which  the  units  of  the  Army 
Corps  were  brought  up  to  strength." 

Redifs  from  Anatolia  came  pouring  into  the 
capital.  They  comprised  callow  youths  who  had 
never  yet  handled  a  rifle,  old  men  whose  last 
experiences  of  war  dated  From  the  days  of  Osman 
Pasha.  This  material  was  hurriedly  issued  with 
coarse  khaki  uniform  and  cheap  contract  ammuni- 
tion boots;  it  was  given  rifles  and  bandoliers  and 
then  sent  to  squad  instruction  on  the  War  Office 
parade  ground.  At  the  most,  three  days  were 
allowed  for  this  instruction,  and  then  the  men  were 
spirited  away  by  night  straight  to  the  battlefield. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  evidence  of 
the  fighting  on  both  sides  in  the  battles  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Turkey  in  Europe  that 
the  struggle  was  as  fierce  as  anything  that 
took  place  in  the  Japanese  war. 

Both  aimies  appear  to  have  been  actuated  with 
a  deadly  racial  hatred  for  each  other;  both  armies 
were  equipped  with  weapons  of  the  mo«t  modern 
df^Mgn;  the  Turks  had  the  advantage  in  numbers; 
the  weather  was  terrible,  and  hunger  and  disease 
had  already  seized  upon  the  combatants.  In  these 
circumstances,  all  else  being  equal,  the  Ottoman 
troops,  backed  by  the  moral  of  five  himdred  years 
of  conquest,  should  have  driven  the  Bulgarians 
from  the  field.  The  Bul^rians  possessed,  how- 
ever, the  one  asset  that  in  modern  liatilcs  wi!! 
always  decide  the  issue  The  Bulgarian  troops, 
though  suffering  the  same  chastisement  and 
privations  as  their  enemy,  were  the  component 
parts  of  a  well-officered  and  perfectly  disciplined 
machine;  the  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
neither  disciplined  nor  intelligently  led.  The  raw 
levies  that  filled  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  squirmed 
under  the  punishment,  their  nerves  gave  under 
the  strain.  They  knew  no  force  upon  which  to 
depend  when  theirowncouragcfailcd  them.  They 
fled  like  driven  sheep  from  the  firing  lines,  obsessed 
with  but  one  idea,  which  was  to  place  as  many 
miles  between  them  and  the  battlefield  that  their 
trembling  limbs  could  accomplish  between  dusk 

The  cause  of  the  dibdcle,  concludes  Lord 
Roberts,   may  be   traced  primarily   to   the 


employment   of   partially   trained   and   un- 
trained troops  in  battle. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  contributory  causes, 
to  wit,  maladministraiion  and  dearth  of  officers 
competent  lo  lead.  These,  however,  are  one  and 
all  defects  that  we  should  findinourownTerriiorial 
Force  if  in  case  of  home  defence  we  were  to  at- 
tempt to  place  a  mobile  citizen  army  in  the  field. 

The  Turkish  General  Staff  was  not  slow 
to  appreciate  the  real  cause  of  the  disaster. 

When  the  Bulgarians  gave  them  the  opportunity 
to  reorganize  after  the  retreat,  ihcir  first  action 
was  lo  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  partially- 
trained  element  from  their  field  army,  and  to  man 
the  lines  at  Chatalja  with  units  composed  of  old 
soldiers.  The  miserable  caricatures  in  khaki, 
who  had  Red  from  the  battlefield,  were  collected 
in  gangs  to  dig  trenches  and  bury  the  cholera 
casualties.  The  wisdom  of  this  change  of  policy 
by  the  Turkish  General  Staff  was  immediately 
and  strikingly  denion.°tatcd  by  the  defence  of  the 
lines  at  Chatalja.  Here  the  well-trained  Turkish 
troops,  snug  in  their  trenches,  not  only  gave  pause 
to  tfie  Bulgarian  advance,  but  handsomely  de- 
feated their  attack,  and  in  about  the  only  close 
fighting  that  look  place  during  the  campaign, 
showed  a  great  superiority  to  the  Bulgarians. 

It  would  seem  that  the  lesson  of  this 
Thracian  campaign,  in  which  the  military 
reputation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  came 
tumbling  down  like  a  castle  built  of  cards, 
was  "almost  providentially  sent  to  warn  this 
country  [Englandl  against  the  folly  of  lis 
existing  military  policy." 
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THE  COVERS  OF  FOUR  OF  THE  SEASON'S  NOVELS 


SOME   NOVELS  OF   MORALS  AND 

MANNERS 

TT  used  to  be  said  that  in  her- novels  Mrs.  Hum-  n-.ond.     The  author  handles  her  theme  with  those 

phry  Ward  never  failed  to  offer  a  gentle  remedy  clear,   broad   strokes   which   characterized   "The 

for  reforming  the.  world  along  some  special  lines.  Divine  Fire,"-  and.  those  novels  which  have  given 

"  Most  of  her  stories  have  contained  her  such  high  rank.     There  is  in  this  book  evident, 

lifokvJvS     some  justification  for  this  statement,  however,  a  certain  pessimism  which  is,  to  say  the 

Her  latest  and  seventeenth  novel,  least,  not  satisfying  to  the  moral  or  artistic  sense. 

however,  "The  Mating  of  Lydia,"*  is  not  of  this 

sort.     It  b  a  simple  story,  told  in  the  spirited.        There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kathleen  Norris  un. 

human  way  that  is  Mrs.  Ward's  wont.     There  are  derstandsthoroughly  what  has  been  ca  led  the  great 

four    principal    characters    and    a    mystery.     A  American  middle  class.    She  has  shovk  n  this  in  her 

struggling   young   barrister,    Claude    Faversham,  novels,  and  now  she  gives  to  us  a  collection  of  exccl- 

who  IS  in  love  with  Lydia  Penford,  the  heroine,  has  Gently  told  short  stories  on  kindred  thi^mes.   These 

ambitious  ideas  for  improving  the  conditions  of  the  stones,  full  of  humor  and  pathetic  practicability, 

poor  tenants  on  the  estate  of  an  old  millionaire  are  grouped  under  the  rather  vacuouj*  title  "Poor 

named    Melrose.     Lydia    is   an    idealistic   young  Dear  Margaret  Kirby."*  There  are  eighteen  stories 

woman  of  artistic  sensibilities  and  she  is  courted  by  averaging  from  ten  to  twenty  pages  each. 

Faversham  and  an  attractive,  poetic   nobleman,        rjs  „^„«i^  ^r  i7«„i:  u      ur    vr  ^i 

Lord    Tatham.     The    millionairr^Melrose,    who       Two  new  novels  of  English  public  life  are  gentle, 

plays  the  part  of  the  heavy  villain,  tries  to  "buy  X^^^:„^^T"^^^^5^^„°",  P^^^^^                     government. 

oflF-  Fave^ham  by  promising  to  make  him  his  heir.  ^^"8  J^*^"  ^^.  J^"^^^?'    '  ^^  1-aurence  Housman. 

This,  however,  does  not  improve  the  young  man's  Latter-lHiy     S*,^   7'"^        corned3|^  and   satire. 

chances  with  Lydia.     Just  then  the  old  man  is  EngUmd"^     ^e    kingdom    of    John    is    quite 

discovered  murdered,  and  there  is  the  mystery  to  ,.      ,..       .       P  ^'^^^^  England  of  to-day    just  as 

unravel,  which  Mrs.  Ward  proceeds  to  do  with  her  ^^^  ^t"'''^  1  J^"K^^>  'l^""  K^Y^';^.  Established 

usual  skill.     All  these  stoVy  people  are  real   in  S^"'     ,i      u^  ^'^  ^'^^^^  "^'^^  ^'T^a  ^T.^^?' 

Mrs.  Ward's  best  style,  and  thrmovement  of  the  ^^^  Tf^'lu  T^T'  ^^9"»»-f  ^  ^ort  of  affectionate 

novel  is  natural  and  smooth.  ^^^""^ .^°f  J*^?  ^"'^^^y  l^'T^^'^u-  "^^^  ^""uV^  ^ 

through  the  farce  of  his  kingship,  for  the  Prince, 

Those  who  have  long  ago  learned  to  love  William  ^^°  has  socialistic  ideas,  and  for  the  Princess,  who 

J.  Locke  for  his  power  to  depict  gentle,  lovable  escapes  from  the  palace,  only  to  be  arrested  as  a 

human  comedy  mVy  find  a  great  deal  of  interest  ^"ffragette       An  Affair  of  State.    •  by  J.  C.  Snaith, 

,     ^.         in  his  latest  b6ok.  "Stella  Maris,''*  ^^.^^a^aJL»-.^t^^^^^                                             The 

X^^;iu     but  they  will  not  find  much  of  Locke.  .^Tif'Pu^''**'r  It^  f^JL^  f  present-day  England 

^^^  ^•^     Stella  Maris  is  a  young  giri  confined  *"  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  party.     The  action  is 

to  her  bed  for  years  with  an  affection  8f  the  spine.  "'^'J'^  along  almost  entirely  by  conversation,  most 

Those  who  care  for  her  have  attempted  to  keep  ^^  *^  "^^^  brilliant. 

from  her  all  her  life  the  slightest  knowledge  of  evil,  English  radicalism  is  the  burden  of  "  The  Story 

and  she  lives  in  a  dream  worid.     When,  however,  ^f  Stephen  Compton,"  ^  by  J.  E.  Patterson.     How 

she  unexpectedly  recovers  and  goes  out  into  the  t^e  Lloyd-C^eorges  of  modern  Britain  are  climbing 

real  world  the  evil  that  is  m  life  makes  itself  vio-  ^^  ^j.^  captain's  bridge  and   seizing  command  oT 

lently  known.     The  story  is  fascinating  and  told  ^^^  ^^ip  of  state  is  graphically   told   in   this   in- 

with  the  delicate  beauty  that  characterizes  Mr.  tensely  realistic  novel. 
Locke  s  style,  but  there  is  too  much  tragedy  and 

too  little  relief,  too  tense  sadness.     It  is  a  beauti-  Two  new  breezy  women  characters,  opposite  as 


Modern       Prouty's    "  Bobbie,    General    Nian- 

A  story  of  love,  disillusionment,  cruelty,  hope  Women       ager."»  Emma  McChesney.  whom  we 

and  faith,  in  a  London  suburb,  the  sort  of  feel-  know  from  Miss  Ferbcr's  other  books,  is  a  very  self- 

ings  and  forces  that  have  always  been  understood  possessed  and  genial  person,  a  traveling  saleswom- 

May  Sinclair't  and  which  are  old  in  fiction,  with  an,  and  the  book  gives  her  career  from  beginning 

**CMnbined     scarcelv  any  plot,  but  with  a  good  to  end.     "Bobbie,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  giri, 

f^**         ,deal  of  excellent  psychological  an-  brave,  tender-hearted,  exuberant,  and  she  manages 

alysis — such  is  Miss  May  Sinclair's  latest  book  — without  their    knowing    it — a  large  motherless 

"The  Combined  Maze,"'  a  title  taken  from  a  sort  family  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

of  dance  at  an  English  hi^hschooK     Fate  was  very  .  poor  Dear    Maiwet    KIrby.     By    Kathleen    Norris. 

cruel  to  the  rather  pathetic  John  Randall,  the  hero,  Macmillan.    393  pp.    $1.30. 

to  his  wife  who  is  unfortunate  and  dissipated,  as  „ '.*^'t*U-'o*»"  »' •""«**^.     By  Laurence  Housman.     Henry 

II          ^      ^L      u         *T    I         -J      •  »              \\T*            r\  Holt  &  Co.     377  pp.     $1.35. 

well  as  to  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  Wmny  Dy-  .  An  Affair  of  state.    By  J.  C.  Snalth.    Doubleday.  Page. 

36Spp.      $1.25. 

« The  Mating  o#   Lydia.      By   Mrs.    Humphry    Ward.  »  The  Story  of  Stephen  Compton.      By  J.  E.   Patterson 


Doubleday,  Page.     $1.35.  Hodder  &  Stoughton.     367  pp.     $1.25. 

*  StciUa    Maria.     By    William  J.    Locke.     John     Lane         •  RoaHt  Beef  Medium.     By  Edna  Perl>er.     Stokes.     296 
Mnpany.     367  pp.,  fil.     $1.25.  pp..  ill.     $1.20. 

•  The   Combined    Maze.     By  May    Sinclair.     Harpers.         »  Bobble,  (loneral  Manager.     By  Olive  Higgina  Prouty. 


Comoany.     367  pp.,  fi].     $1.25.  pp..  ill.     $1.20 

•  The   Combined    Maze.     By    May    Sinclair.     Harpers.         •  Bobble,  (le 
304  pp.     $1.35.  SMtkes.      3.'>4  pp.      $1.25. 
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Cora  Madison  must  have  been  a  very  modern    the   Mexican  War  ("New   Leaf   Mills*'). ^     This 
but  very  unpleasant  young  woman.     At  least  so  straightforward  narrative,   suggest- 

Booth  Tarkington  makes  her  out  to  be  in  his  story  HoweUb^ory  ^^^  '^^  primitive  conditions  of 
about  her  as  **The  Flirt."  ^     He  makes  her  very  frontier  lite  in  the  mid -nineteenth 

lifelike,  and  by  the  contrasts  of  his  other  char-  century,  is  more  agreeable  reading,  we  confess, 
acters  with  her,  really  points  out  a  social  lesson,  than  Professor  Herrick's  merciless  analysis  of  the 
Therefore,  despite  the  generally  depressing  char-  twentieth-century  American  woman.  Somehow 
acter  of  the  book,    "The  Flirt'  is  worth  while.        the  middle- western  pioneers,  with  their  corn-husk- 

ings,   spelling-matches,   and   coon-hunts,    were  a 

Richard  Pryce  has  given  us  two  thoroughly  vastly  more  entertaining  folk  than  their  de- 
human  lovable  women  in  his  new  novels  '.'The  scendants, —  the  occup>ants  of  Chicago  sk>'- 
Burdcn  of  A  Woman"*  and  "Jezebel."'  Mary  scrapers. 
Redwing,  who  bore  the  burden,  was  an  English- 
woman who  has  an  unfortunate  past,  but  who  re-  "The  Eternal  Maiden"  •  is  a  gripping  story  of 
tains  the  bloom  of  her  moral  as  well  as  her  physical  Arctic  life  by  T.  Everett  Harre.  In  Eskimo  fdk- 
youth.  Some  fine  shadings  in  the  meaning  of  tales,  the  sun  "Sukh-eh-hukh,"  is  the  "Eternal 
morality  are  worked  out  by  the  author  in  the  Maiden,"  the  beautiful,  the  much 

analysis  of  Mary's  character  and  that  of  "Peter  ^ArSic  desired,  forever  pursued  by  the 
Davidson,  wholovesher,  but  finally  marries  another.  moon.     In  Mr.  Harre 's  book   this 

"Jezebel"  is  a  fascinating  young  woman,  also  an  legend  is  interwoven  with  a  love  story  and  both 
English  girl,  Spirited  and  lovable,  who  finally,  glow  like  jewels  in  the  shimmer  of  fascinating  Arc- 
by  her  charm  and  character,  lives  down  her  tic  description.  The  chapter  that  recounts  the 
name.  hunt    of    two    starving    Eskimos    for    musk    ox, 

"ahmingmah,"  in  an  inland  valley  of  Greenland 

Several  of  the  important  novels  of  the  season    seems  drawn  from  the  scroll  of  living  race  meinor>% 

have  for  their  dominant  theme  the  woman  problem    so  actual  is  the  exjjerience  to  the  reader.     Best  of 

of  our  day  in  it?  various  phases.     One  of  these   all  this  book  is  a  good  book,  one   that    may    be 

stories, — "My  Little   Sister,"*   by    safely  recommendwl  to  youth.     It  brings  exact 

fSSot        Elizabeth    Robins, — stands   out    in    knowledge  of  the  frozen  north  and  stimulates  the 

dramatic  interest  before ^  the  others,    imagination  without  destroying  the  most  delicate 

It  is  an  intensely  vivid  portrayal  of  the  White  Slave    illusion  of  life  or  robbing  the  reader  of  a  cherished 

evil, — a  tale  of  horrors  unsp>eakable.     The  scene   ideal.     The   exjjeriences  related,  lead  up  to  the 

of  the  catastrophe  is  in  London,  but  the  incidents   closing  paragraph  of  the  book,  in  which  the  mind 

have  an  international  background.  is  lifted  to  hope  of  a  time  when  "the  highest  hopes 

of  men  will  find  their  realization  in  an  undreanried 

"Comrade  Yet ta,"' by  Albert  Edwards,  gives  a  of  heaven,  to  which  all  who  have  lived  without 
good  picture  of  a  Jewish  girl's  career  in  New  York's  cowardice,  ingratitude  or  taint  of  selfishness  in 
East  Side.  It  is  a  story  that  could  not  have  been  their  hearts,  will  be  translated  as  the  world's  last 
written"  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago,  for  it  de-  aurora  closes  its  mystic  veils  in  the  northern 
scribes  conditions  that  did  not  then  exist.  Worn-  skies." 
an's  part  in  the  labor  wars  of  to-day, — the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  weaker  sex  by  the  stronger  in  the  In  two  new  novels,  Leonard  Merrick  gives  us 
fierce  struggle  for  existence, — is  the  central  more  of  that  mixture  of  cleverness,  cynicism  and 
theme  of  the  story,  while  the  aspirations  of  the  sentiment,  plus  fine  literary  workmanship,  that 
foreign-born  who  seek  homes  in  America  and  fight  makes  all  his  work  so  attractive.  It  cannot  be 
their  way  up  to  places  of  leadership  arc  clearly  set  said  that  the  characters  in  "The  Man  VVho  Was 
forth.  Altogether  it  is  too  human  for  a  successful  Good"'  and  "Cynthia"*®  are  particularly  interest- 
"  problem  novel."  ing  or  appealing.     But  they  live,  and  are  worthy 

of  their  author's  reputation. 

Far  more  elaborate  in  plan  and  method  is  Robert 
Hcrrick's  new  book,  "One  Woman's  Life."  •  This  The  last  part  of  Romain  Rolland's  monutnenta] 
too  is  a  story  that  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  novel  "  Jean-Christophe"" — 504  phages— ^is  divided 
sordid  realities  of  our  modern  scheme  of  existence,  into  three  parts:  "Love  and  Friendship,"  "The 
Professor  Herrick's  careful  analysis  of  character.  Burning  Bush,"  and  "The  New  Dawn."  "Jean- 
and  especially  his  delineation  of  the  American  Christophe"  is  the  life  story  with  all  its  emotional 
woman,  entitles  him  to  rank  with  Mr.  Howells  as  and  temperamental  crises,  of  a  gifted,  but  eccentric 
an  interpreter  of  modern  life.  Indeed,  what  German  musician.  It  is  packed  full  of  character 
Howells  was  to  the  preceding  generation  Herrick  and  psychological  study,  and  has  been  ver>'  highly 
is  to  this.  The  social  note  struck  in  books  of  the  commended  by  European  critics.  ^  The  preceding 
"Comrade  Yetta"  type,  however,  is  obscured  by  parts  have  already  been  noticed  in  these  papf^ 
the  intense  individualism  of  Herrick.  This  third  volume,  like  the  two  which  preceded  it. 

has  a  fairly  complete  interest  in  itself,  independent 

Mr.  Howells  himself  comes  forward  with  a  story   of  that  of  the  others.     "  Jean-Christophe  *  is  eW- 
of  American  country  life  in  the  years    following    mental,  powxjrful  and  fascinating. 


1  The  Flirt.     By  Booth  TarklnRton.     Doubleday.  Page.  »  New  Ix»af  Mills.      By  William  D.  HoweUs. 

^'^£?  •  '"      t^'i^.  154  pp.     S1.50.                                                    _              ,..  _^_^ 

'  The  Burden  of  A  Woman.     By  Richard  Pryce. .  Hough-  •  The  Eternal  Maiden.      By  T.  Everett  Harre.     Mlt<»rlt 

ton.  Mifflin.     301pp.     $1.35.  Kennedy.     279  pp.     $1.20.  ^. .^ 

» Jezebel.     By  Richard  Pryce.     Houghton.  Mifflin.     378  •  The    Man    Who   Wan    Good.     By    Leonard    M«rrtA. 

pp.     $1.35.  New  York:    Desmond  FlU«erald.     315  pp.     $l.»0- 


«  My  Little  Sister.     By  Elizabeth  Robins.     Dodd.  Mead.  t«  Cynthia.  A  Daughter  of  the  PhilisUnea.    By 

344  pp.     $1.25.  Merrick.    New  York:  Deamond  FlUOerald.   300  bp.  frao. 

•Comrade    Yetta.     By    Albert    Edwards.     Macmillan.  >i  Jean-Christophe.  Journey's  End;  Love aiKl  Pneooaiilp. 

448  pp.     $1.35.  The  Burning  Bush,  The  New  Dawn.     By  Romatn  RollaaA 

«  One  Woman's  Life.     By  Robert  Herrick.     Macmillan.  Translat<Ml  by  Cfilbert  Cannan.     Henry  Holt  ft  Co.     »0« 

405  pp.      $1..3.'>.  pp.  $1.50. 


POETRY  AND  THE  DRAMA 


'"pHE  study  of  epic  verse  is  a  delight  both  to  the 
■*  student  of  literature  and  the  general  reader. 
Mr.  W.  Macneile  Dixon,  M.A..  Professor  of  Eng- 
Rnd'ah  Rnb.  ''*^  LitcTature  in  the  University  of 
^°^jjj^^  Glasgow,  has  written  an  exceptional 
study  of  "English  Epic  and  Heroic 
Poetry  "'that  traces  the  influences  racial,  arlistic. 
social  and  intellectual  which  fostered  the  develop- 
ment and  decay  of  this  type  of  literary  expression. 
The  tenth  chapter,  which  deals  with  the  classical 
epic,  is  especially  deserving  of  praise.  It  is  good 
that  Mr.  Dixon  recalls  the  words  of  Coleridge:  "I 
should  not  think  of  devoting  less  than  twenty  years 
to  an  epic  poem,  ten  years  to  collect  the  materials 
and  warm  my  mind  with  universal  science — the 
next  five  in  the  compo^tion  of  the  poem  and  the 
five  last  in  the  correction  of  it.  So  would  I  write 
— haply  not  unhearing  of  that  divine  and  nightly 
whispering  voice  which  speaks  to  mighty  minds 
of  predestinal  garlands,  starry  and  unwithering." 

"Masterpieces  of  the  Southern  Poets"*  have 
beencollectcd  andarranged  by  Walter  Neale.  Much 
care  has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  book, 
,^__^_,       which   aims   to    include    the    lyric 

"  ' .'   rs, 

living  literature  of  the  world.  Mr.  Neale's  ad- 
mirable preface  is  an  illuminating  introduction  to 
the  poets  of  the  Southland,  among  whom  Poe, 
Haynes,  and  Sidney  Lanier  shine  as  "bright,  par- 
It  is  an  inspiring  experience  to  meet  a  man 
"ninety  years  young"  wnose  mind  has  still  a  keen 
grasp   upon   the   facts  of   life   and   an   undimin- 

ishcd    interest    in    its    phenomena. 

*""^S™"" Poems,"'     by    the     Rev.    Henry    . 

Losch,  M.D.,  will  introduce  you  to 
such  a  man;  Mr.  Losch  was  ninety  years  of  age  ^ 
on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  Mr.  Losch's  longer  f 
poem  on  Christ's  religion  and  the  church  postulates 
"the  ideal  true  and  whollj'  successful  Religion  of 
the  Future."  This  poem  is  keenly  analytical  and 
reveals  the  author  as  an  evolutionist  and  a  scien- 
tific thinker  as  well  as  a  man  of  deeply  religious 
conviction.  The  second  half  of  the  book  is  given 
UD  mainly  to  metrical  translations  of  the  German 
'laphysical    poets.     Herder,     Lessing,    Goethe, 


Schiller,  and  Klopstock.     The  illn  ...     . 

productions  from  photographs  of  the  German  poets 
and  tl)e  fronti'spiece  is  a  portrait  of  the  author. 

The  popularity  of  certain  poems  causes  them  to 
have  a  literary  life  apart  from  any  remcmbrace  of 
authorship.     How  many  persons  know  who  wrote 

.       that   classic   of   our   school   days— 

,£?^J?L    '■CuriewMustNotRingTo-Night"? 
^    Her  name  is  Rose  Hartwirk  Thorpe 
and  the  Neale  Publishing  Company  offer  her  com- 
plete poetical   works*  in  a  sumptuous  binding  of 

■  ElMElWl  Epic  uid  Heroic  Poeirr  ""  "  m— ««.ii~ 
Diion.  M.A.     E    "   r*......-  i^ 

■  Manwplsm  .. 

S«le  PubUitatng  Compuir. 

•  Pnoni  Mnd  TtuwUiIori,     By  Hrnry 
Uoiul  Printing  Comi m..i-j.i„ti- 


(Aullior  ol  ■■  Curfew  Must  Not  Ring  To-Night ") 

full  morocco  decorated  in  gold,  Mrs.  Thor(x-'s 
poetry  is  sympathetic,  homely,  and  at  times 
powerful  in  its  human  appeal. 

The  plays  of  August  Strindberg  have  been  freely 
commented  upon  in  previous  issues  of  the  Review 
OF    Reviews.     Four    new    volumes    have    been 

-.  ._„ ,      issued, — "Miss  Julia"   (the   Coun- 

^^5?"  tess  Julie),  "TheStronger,"'  and 
"Creditors  and  Pariah"*  translated 
by  Edwin  BjJirkman,  and  "Easter"'  and  "Lucky 
Pehr,"  translated  by  Velma  Swanston  Howard, 
"Lucky_  Pehr""  is  said  to  be  to  Sweden  what  Rip 
Van  Winkle  is  to  America.  In  this  play  Strina- 
berg  is  no  longer  the  gloomy  misanthrope,  pour- 
ing his  disillusionment  upon  the  world,  but  a  light- 
hearted  teller  of  fairy  tales.  "Creditors"  brings 
into  bold  relief  the  woman  Strindberg  has  made — 
the  woman  who  hgures  as  a  devouring  monster  of 
ideas  and  dreams— the  Nietzschean  female,  the 
woman  who  has  a  devil  in  her  and  exists  as  an 
evil  necessity  to  man.  "Miss  Julia"  belongs  to 
the   class   of   patholt^ical   sex-drama.     Masterly 


'  Mln  Jul]&;    Tbe 


r  Ednln  BJOrkmu. 


By   A 

Scrit 


Augiut   airlndberg. 


7  Pcbr.     By  .August  9 
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in    construction    and    modern    as    to    character  the  theater."     Yet  with  fame  dead  and  life  out- 
drawing,  there   is  little  excuse  for  its  existence  worn,  he  still  triumphs;  for  he  says:   '•Where there 
as  an  acting  play.     Strindberg  confesses  in  the  is  art  and  genius  there  can  never  be  such  things  as 
preface  that  his  characters  are  conglomerate  scraps  old  age  or  loneliness  or  sickness." 
of  humanity,  "torn  off  pieces  of  Sunday  clothing 

turned   into   rags — all    patched    together   as   the  Six    one-act    plays   of    contemporary    life    are 

human  soul  itself."     "  Easter  "  is  an  entirely  differ-  offered  by  George  Middleton  with  the  prefatory 

ent  kind  of  play — ^a  work  of  tolerance  and  under-  line  from  Meredith: 

standing  and  "poetic  tenderness". — a  play  that  „ 

is  good  to  read  and  good  to  see  acted.  Middleton's    B\o^  rolling  from  thi  SSSfto  SXwn.-* 

The  plays  of  Anton  Tchekoff.'   translated   by  The  first  play,  "Tradition,"*  was 

Marion    Fell,    include    such    virile    dramatic  given  its  first  performance  at  the  Berkeley  Theater, 

works  as  "Uncle  Vanya,"  "IvanofT,"  "The  Sea  New  York  City,  on  January  24,  1913.     It  is oC the 

Gull,"    and     "The    Swan    Song."  same  order  as   "Milestones,"  a  play  that  shows 

^^2JJ^5S      Taken  as  a  whole,  the  reading  of  how  the  older  generation  is  held  in  bondage  by 

these   plays  quickens  our  interest  traditions  from  which  the  young  must  escapee.      ' 

in  the  leveling  process  that  is  slowly  taking  place  "Waiting"  is  an  argument  for  the  right  of  wom- 

in  Russia  between  the  hereditary  nobility  on  the  an  to  sp>eak  first  as  to  her  desire  for  a  mate.     In 

one  side  and  on  the  other  the  lonely,  poverty-  "Mothers,"  the  tragedy  of  a  mother's  disappwint- 

ridden   peasantry   whose   industry   proiduces   the  ment  in  her  son  is  matched  against  the  love  of  a 

wealth    of    the    landowners.     Taken    separately,  young  girl  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  all  for  the 

their  dramatic  interest  supersedes  their  interest  son's  love.     "The  Cheat  of  Pity"  exposes  a  weak 

as  social  documents.     Tchekoff  has  referred  to  the  woman's  false  logic  with  the  unflinching  directness 

stage  as  "an  evil  disease  of  the  towns"  and  "the  of  a  surgeon's  scal(>el.     These  plays  are  conoen- 

gallows  on  which  dramatists  are  hanged."    Never-  trated  drama,  easy  to  read  and  visualize,  thought - 

theless,  his  plays  are  in  all  essentials  acting  plays,  ful  as  to  themes  and  powerful  in  suggestiveness. 

Anton  TcheicofT  was  born  at  Taganrog  on  the  ^.     ,              ,           r    •        .      »  .     ^  . 

Black    Sea    in    i860.     His    immediate    ancestors  T^*^e  latest  volume  of  plays  by  John  Galsworthy* 

belonged  to  the  mercantile  class.     At  the  age  of  coritains     The  Eldest  Son,       The  Little  Dream, 

seventeen  he  revealed  his  promise  of  literary  talent  and    the    well-known    "Justice.        'The    Eldest 

by  writing  a  long  tragedy  which  was  afterward  de-  QaUworthy't    Son    throws  the  question  of  caste  as 

stroyed.     He  was  a  student  at  the  University  of  ^S?»^*=      a  factor  in  domestic  life,  in  our  faces. 

Moscow  and  in  1880  began  writing  for  newspapers  wnung.       s,r  WiUiam  Cheshire  s  groom    has 

and  periodicals,  pouring  forth  a  quantity  of^  vivid  wronged  a  village  girl.     Can  the  moral  law  which 

sketches  of  Russian  life  and  impressionistic  short  compels  the  groom.  Dunning,  to  marry   the   girl 

stories.     As  a  dramatic  genius  he  occupies  a  middle  "c  nas  wronged,  who  is  of  his  own  caste,    also 

ground  between  Ibsen  and  Strindberg  and  the  rep-  compel  Sir  William  Cheshire  s  eldest  son  to  marry 

resentatives  of  the  modern  French  school,  Maeter-  ^^^  nriother's  maid  whom  he  has  wronged?     Gals- 

linck  and  Brieux.     His  tendency  to  gloom,  which  worthy  s  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  an  illy  as- 

concentrates  in  the  tragedy,  "Ivanoff,"  is  in  his  sorted  marriage  is  not  the  proper  remedy  for  a 

other  plays  tempered  by  humor  and  a  Shavian  moral   wrong.     Dunning  can  be  made  at  pistol 

irony.     In  most  instances  we  sense  the  ridiculous  pof^t  if  necessary,  to  marry  the  village  girl,  but  the 

side  of  tragedy,  its  non-relation  to  the  sanities  of  neir  of  the  Cheshires  need  not  marry  (for  obvious 

life;  we  feel  that  it  is  not  the  inevitable  outcome  of  reasons),  out  of  his  class.     Ga  sworthy  gives  the 

life,  as  Ibsen  and  Strindberg  would  have  us  believe,  "^aid,  Freda  Studdenham,  pluck  enough  to  refuse 

but  rather  a  misfortune  that  arises  from  our  errors,  Jo  marry  the  "eldest  son,    which  is  the  most  satis- 

a  preventable  calamity,  if  our  wisdom  could  but  factory  bit  in  the  cntu-e  play, 

predict  whither  events  are  dragging  our  lives.  .     The  Little  Dream     is  a  fantasy  an  allegorv  m 

"The  Sea  Gull"  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  six  scenes,  the  dream  of  Seelchen  (Little  Soul),  a 

plays  in  this  collection.     The  character  of  Trigorin  peasant  girl  of  the  Alps.     She  has  two  admirers, 

seems  a  "cry  from  Tchekoff's  own  soul."     Nina,  feldsman  the  Swiss  guide  and  a  stranger  from 

the  daughter  of  a  rich    landowner,  is    the  "sea  London  who  desires  to  take  her  away  to  the  city, 

gull."  a  spirit  longing  for  fullness  of  life  and  ex-  I"  the  dream  the     Cow  Horn     mountain  imper- 

pression,  loving  only  the  impossible  ideal,  wander-  senates  the  mountain  lover,  the    VV  me  Horn     the 

ing  hither  and  thither  only,  in  the  end,  to  be  de-  tourist,  and  the  '  Great  Horn     has  the  voice  of 

stroyed  by  Trigorin.  wantonly  out  of  idleness.  the  great  mystery  of  life  that  lures  us  beyond  love 

The  acting  of  "The  Swan  Song"  would  test  and  death  into  the  unknown  hills  of  silence.     The 
the  dramatic  resources  of  an  Edwin  Booth.     It  is  Great  Horn    speaks  in  the  dream  to  Seelchen: 
a  one-act  play,  a  dialogue  between  an  old  comedian  ^^,,,      %    '      a          ^1.           ^1       / 
and  an  equally  aged  stage  prompter.     The  corned-  Wandering  flame,  thou  restless  fever 
ian.  once  a  famous  actor  in  tragic  rdles.  essays  frag-  B"--"'"?  all  thmgs  regrettmg  none, 
meats   of   his.  former   triumphs.    Hamlet.    Ivan,  The  wings  of  fate  are  stilled  forever- 
Othello.  Lear,  on  the  deserted  stage  of  the  empty  \H  ''«Jf  generous  life  is  done, 
theater.     His  voice  rolls  sonoroudy  through  Ihi  And  all  its  wistful  wanderings  cease, 
swelling  lines  and  re-echoes  from  the  gloom  of  the  ^°"  ^'i^";!!''''  *?  the  tideless  sea, 
vault  Ibove  him.     Once  more  he  is  young  and  W^ere  light  and  dark  and  change  and  ^ace. 
famous,  once  more  he  hears  the  plaudits  of  the  Are  One-come  little  soul  to  Mystery, 
crowd  and  drinks  the  cup  of  glory      Then  the  .-justice  ••   is   the   strongest   of   all  the   Gals- 
sudden  flare  of  life  losses,  he  sinks  down  an  old  ^^^^      ^          jj  j^  ^  powerful  arraignment  of  our 
man  again,  nothing  but  a      squeezed  lemon,      a    t-L. — 1 1- 2 

"crooked  biottle,"  his  companion  an  "old  rat  of  «Tradltlon.  with  On  Bail.Waitlng.  Their  Wife,  MoUMn. 

■ ^  and   The   Cheat  of   Pity.     Plays  by   Geonce   Mkldletoii. 

>  Plays.     By     Anton     Tchekoff.     Scribner's.     233      pp.  171  pp.     Henry  Holt  Oompany.    fl.S5. 

tl-50.  >  Plays.   By  John  Galsworthy.  Scribner's    10*  pp  $113. 
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blundering  attempts  to  "make  the  punishment  fit  under  a  stupid,  undiscriminating  penal  code. 
the  crime."  Falder,  a  junior  clerk,  falls  in  love  Six  months  before  his  sentence  expires,  he  is  re- 
wit  h  Ruth  Honeywell,  a  married  woman,  whose  leased  on  a  ticket  of  leave.  He  forgets  to  report 
husband  a  drunken,  vicious  brute,  continually  himself  for  four  weeks  and,  unable  to  obtain  em- 
threatens  the  lives  of  her  children.  After  the  ployment  with  his  criminal  record,  forges  a  refer- 
husband  has  given  the  woman  a  terrible  beat-  ence  to  secure  work.  The  Detective  Sergeant  dis- 
tng,  she  appeals  to  the  clerk  for  protection.  Dazed  covers  the  fact  and  comes  for  him.  He  had  planned 
by  her  misfortunes  and  torn  by  his  own  love,  he  to  make  a  fresh  start  and  marry  the  woman  with 
raises  the  figures  on  a  check  and  secures  the  money  whom  he  was  in  love  when  she  had  secured  a 
to  send  her  away.  His  crime  is  detected,  he  is  divorce.  Stunned  by  his  re-arrest,  hopeless  of  free- 
arrested,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  three  years*  ing  himself  from  the  stigma  of  penal  servitude,  he 
penal  servitude.  Badly  born,  with  a  tubercular  leaps  from  a  window  and  breaks  his  neck.  On  this 
taint  in  his  blood,  morally  weak  in  that  his  sym-  dramatic  framework  Galsworthy  has  hung  every 
pathies  and  emotions  override  his  judgment  and  humane  argument  for  the  reconstruction  of  our 
obscure  his  reason,  Falder  comes  to  utter  ruin  of  penal  system  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  ex- 
mind  and  body  in  solitary  confinement  in  prison  convict. 


THE  IRISH  DRAMATIC  RENAISSANCE 

'HE  movement  known  first  as  the  Irish  Renais-  The  scenery  used  by  the  Abbey  Players  is  exceed- 

sance  and  later  as  the  Celtic  Renaissance  began  ingly  simple  and  in  nowise  does  it  detract  attention 

over  two  decades  ago  among  a  group  of  minor  from  the  action  of  the  play.     Many  scenes  are 

Irish   poets  who  were  inspired   to  played  against  a  plain  back  drop  curtain.     Screens, 

pJjJJJjS^    open  the  ancient  mounds  of  Irish  curtains,  and  lights  are  used  to  suggest  rather  than 

memories  and  bring  to  light  from  actually  portray  certain  settings.  This  simplicity 
the  funeral  cairns,  the  legends,  the  folk-songs,  the  is  necessary  to  the  poetic  character  of  most  of  the 
history  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Cornelius  Weygandt  plays,  particularly  so  when  one  realizes  that  the 
treats  of  this  movement  in  his  recent  book,  "  Irish  lines  are  written  to  be  chanted  or  cadenced  accord- 
Plays  and  Playwrights."*  Concerning  the  three  ing  to  certain  laws  of  rhythm,  and  in  many  cases 
dominant  personalities  of  the  Modern  Irish  sung,  but  not  as  we  understand  singing.  It  is 
drama, — Lady  Gregory,  W.  B.  Yeats,  and  Tohn  more  a  regulated  declamation,  a  relation  of  sound 
Millington  Synge, — Mr.  Weygandt  has  little  to  to  word  tluit  arouses  subjective  states  of  conscious- 
offer  that  is  new,  inasmuch  as  these  pillars  of  Irish  ness  in  the  listener,  an  approach  to  the  old  secrets 
dramatic  art  have  become  popular  p>ersonages.  Of  of  incantations, 
the  younger  Irish  dramatists  there  is  much  said 

with  which  we  are  at  least  not  wholly  familiar.  To  Mr.  Yeats  chiefly  must  be  given  thanks  for 
There  is  Lennox  Robinson,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  this  return  to  the  old  and  beautiful  musical  utter- 
born  in  the  Bandon  valley,  stage  manager  of  the  ance  that  had  long  been  a  forgotten  art.  After  a 
Abbey  Theater,  author  of  "The  Clancy  Name,"  a  patient  survey  of  the  entire  Irish 
*'The  Harvest,"  and  "The  Crossroads"  (he  is  ^VcaST  Hterary  movement,  the  personality 
only  twenty-five);  there  is  T.  C.  Murray,  one  of  of  W.  B.  Yeats  looms  large  for  a 
those  whom  Mr.  Yeats  has  given  the  name  of  variety  of  reasons.  He  believes  in  Ireland — in  the 
"Cork  Realists,"  Rutherford  Mayne,  Norrey  very  soul  of  the  country  and  in  the  nobleness  of 
Connell,  St.  John  G.  Ervine,  Joseph  Campbell,  her  upspringing  art :  He  writes:  "The  end  of  art 
William  Boyle,  and  Padraic  Colum.  More  is  the  ecstasy  awakened  by  the  presence  before 
widely  known  is  the  Irish  poet  "A.  E."-  (George  an  ever-changing  mind  of  what  is  permanent  in 
W.  Russell),  Edward  Marty n,  and  the  forerunner  the  world,  or  by  the  arousing  of  that  mind  itself 
of  the  Celtic  Renaissance,  William  Sharp,  and  into  the  very  delicate  and  fastidious  mood  habitual 
his  twin  literary  entity,  Fiona  McLeod.  with  it  when  it  is  seeking  these  permanent  and  re- 
Dating  from  the  production  of  "The  Countess  curring  things."  Then  he  possesses  the  patience 
Cathleen,"  by  Yeats,  May  8th,  1899,  at  the  Irish  to  re- write  again  and  again  his  poems  and  plays. 
Literary  Theater  at  the  Antient  Concert  Rooms  in  working  into  them  the  vocal  rhythm,  the  balance, 
Dublin,  up  to  the  time  of  the  engagement  of  the  the  pattern  that  shall  express — Ireland.  The 
Abbey  players  in  this  country  this  season,  there  material  of  "Cathleen  ni-Houlihan"  is  meager, — 
have  been  produced  over  one  hundred  plays  from  an  old  woman  who  wanders  to  a  peasant's  cottage 
the  pens  of  Irish  playwrights.  While  some  of  the  and  rambles  on  about  her  dead  lovers,  her  four 
legends  upon  which  several  plays  have  been  based  beautiful  fields,  stolen  away,  of  the  strangers  in 
are  a  variant  of  legends  common  to  other  countries,  her  house.  If  we  had  not  seen  the  label  of  the 
the  atmosphere,  the  delineation  of  character,  the  play  which  tell  us  (that  the  old  woman  is  "Ire- 
ideals,  and  the  subtle,  lureful  spirit  of  the  plays  land,") — we  should  hardly  know  the  fact  from  read- 
are  as  Irish  as  the  soil  of  Galway.  The  structural  ing  the  lines.  But  how  different  with  the  added 
forms  and  the  symbolism  used  in  the  presentation  magic  of  a  carefully  considered  stage  presentation, 
of  ideas  show  in  many  instances  a  borrowing  from  a  presentation  gathered  from  intuition  rather  than 
the  classic,  a  quietness,  a  slow  posturing,  a  sense  of  the  canons  of  dramatic  art.     By  gesture,  by  the 


movement  that  is  Greek  in  its  geometric  realiza-    declamatory  chant  of  the  dead  heroes,  who  have 

le  to  interpretation  of  pure  form,    died  for  her  but  who  "will  be  remembered  for- 


tion  of  the  value 


'    .  Irl«h  PUy.  and  Playwrights.     By  OomeUus  Weygandt.    ^l^'^''  ^V  ^}^  "^^^  ^IJ  ^^^  ^^^"^  ^^^J  ^^reams  through 
MacmiUan.    303  pp.    $2.  the  open  door,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  young  man 
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MichaelGillane  who  leaves  home  on  his  wedding  eve  Lady    Gregory    publishes   five   sprightly,    new 
to  serve  his  country,  by  the  cry  at  the  last  that  the  comedies,'  "The  Bogie  Men,"  "The  rull  Moon," 
French  are  in  the  harbor,  the  fact  that  the  old  woman  "Coats,"  "Darner's  Gold,"  and  "McDonough's 
is  indeed  bereaved,  sad  Ireland  still  glorious  in  spite  Wife."     They  are  pleasant,  piquant  sketches  of 
of  her  sorrow,  is  impressed  upon  you  and  "brings  Irish  life,  written  with  Lady  Gregory's  own  de- 
tears  to  the  eyes  and  chokes  the  throat  with  sobs,  lightful  humor  and  delicate  mastery  of  the  tech- 
so  intimately  physical  is  the  appeal  of  its  pathos."  nique  of  the  Irish  folk-tongue.     Their  characteri- 
zation is  faultless  and,  in  general,  the  interest  is 
George  Moore  must  be  largely  reckoned  with  as  well  sustained.     As  dramatic  offerings,  they  lean 
a  part  of  the  Irish  Renaissance,  not  only  for  the  toward  a  dialogue  form;    they  are  talky,  but  the 
fact  that  for  the  last  ten  years  he  has  chosen  to  splendid  breadth  of  characterization  saves  them 
lanrf'        ^*^^  ^"  Ireland  and  interest  himself  from  dullness.     As  literary  material,  they  have 
Lon^NovdUt  ^  ^^^  ^*'^'  literature,  and  politics,  not  the  lure  of  the  plays  by  Lady  Gregory  that 
but  also  that  he  is  the  only  living  deal  with  the  Ireland  of  a  thousand  years  ago: 
Irish  novelist  whose  work  lays  claim  to  greatness,  neither  are  they  concerned  with  the  potent  inter- 
Moore's  Trilogy,  "Hail  and  Farewell"  (of  which  ests  of  social.  p>olitical  and  industrial  Irdand  of 
"Ave"  and  "Salve  "  are  published  and  "Vale"  in  to-day. 

preparation),  when  completed,  will  be  an  impres-  "McDonough's  Wife"  is  the  strongest  of  the 

sionistic  picture  of  modern  Ireland  rising  from  the  five  plays,  but  it  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  comedy 

dews  and  damps  of  her  long  slumber  to  revive  once  with  its  burying  of  Catherine  McDonough  and 

more  the  glory  of  her  ancient  fame.     When  you  the  eyrie  screammg  of  McDonough's  pipes  follow- 

f)erceive  this  plan  of  the  Trilogy  all  Moore's  wan-  ing  her  corpse  along  the  road, 

derings  afield  and  irrelevant  bits  of  discussion  in  "Coats'    is  a  delicious  trifle  of  a  play.     Two 

"Salve,"*  fit  together  and  become  pertinent  to  a  rival  editors  who  are  addicted  to  the  amiable  vic^ 

balanced  whole.     Necessarily  the  reader  sees  the  of  writing  things  ahead  of  time  in  order  to  have 

Ireland  that  Moore  sees,  but  he  detaches  himself  them  handy,  write  each  other's  obituaries.     By 

intentionally  now  and  then  and  endeavors  to  place  accident  they  exchange  coats  in  a  restaurant  where 

us  at  a  vantage  point  where  we  may  look  at  Ire-  they  are  in  the  habit  of  dining  and  each  finds  his 

land  through  the  eyes  of  Lady  Gregory,  Yeats,  own  obituary  written  by  the  other.     A  quarrel 

Edward    Martyn,    or    the    Irish    poet    '*A.    E."  ensues  but  the  editorial  instinct  prevails.     They 

(George  Russell.)     The  story  of  Moore's  religious  acknowledge    each    other's    work     to    be    wcU 

whifflin^s  of  faith  and  his  controversy  with  the  done    in    the   main;    the   coats    are    exchanged 

bishop  IS  deliciously   humorous  and  as  "able  as  again  and  the  obituaries  laid  away  for  the  time 

it  is  heterodox."  of  need. 


TRAVEL,    EXPLORATION  AND 

DESCRIPTION 

^^  AJOR  LIONEL  JAMES,  who  calls  himself  a  fathers,  and  discovers  in  the  missionary  a  helper  in 

"*•  "^  latter-day  adventurer,  and  who  was  one  of  the  time  of  need.     In  his  introduction,  I)r.  James  S. 

four  English  journalists  who  saw  fighting  from  the  Dennis,  the  missionary  authority,  says  that  Dr. 

Turkish  side  in  the  Balkan  War,  has  Dwight's  local  coloring  is  "absolutely  genuine.*' 
•Jj^ip^      written  a  spirited  account  of  his 

experience  which  he  has  entitled  An  absorbingly  interesting  account  of  "The 
"With  the  Conquered  Turk."'  Major  James  was  Passing  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe"*  has 
special  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  with  the  been  written  by  Captain  B.  Granville  Baker,  of  the 
Turkish  army.  He  has  a  good  deal  to  say  which  British  navy,  author  of  "The  Walls  of  Const  anti- 
goes  to  refute  a  number  of  the  claims  made  by  Bui-  nople."  It  is  a  sort  of  combination  travel  book  and 
garianand  Servian  press  agents.  In  short,  he  shows  history,  very  illuminating.  There  are  some  useful 
up  the  Turks  in  a  much  letter  light  than  we  had  pictures.  A  pointed  andf  illuminating  account  of 
heretofore  regarded  them.  The  volume  is  illustrated  what  the  writer,  Francis  McCullagh,  calls  "Italy's 
from  drawings,  photographs  and  maps.  Oddly  WarFor  A  Desert,"*  is  dedicated  to  "my  colleagues 
enough  this  more  favorable  opinion  oi  the  Turk,  and  fellow  correspondents  who  were  not  afraid  to 
which  the  world  had  begun  to  discard  since  the  Bui-  tell  the  truth  about  Tripoli."  Mr.  McCullagh 
garian  victories  in  Thrace,  is  borne  out  by  a  pleasing  tells  of  the  actual  fighting  and  relates  what  be 
new  story  of  the  Mohammedan  world  which  Henry  asserts  were  only  a  few  of  the  "atrocities"  com- 
Otis  Dwight  (author  of  "Turkish  Life  in  War  mit ted  by  the  Italians  in  "purging  the  oasis." 
Time")  has  entitled  "A  Muslim  Sir  Galahad."* 

Selim,  son  of  Hassan  Bey,  is  an  attractive  character  By  easy  stages  we  get  to  Mesopotamia  and  Kurd- 
living  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Kurdish  mountains,  istan,  ^  although  perhaps  not  in  disguise  as  was  Mr- 
He  yearns  for  a  better  religion  than  that  of  his  E.  B.  Soane,  who  gives  us  a  rather  full  account  of  a 
•  Halve.    By  George  Moore.    D.  Appleton  Co.    395  pp.  recent  adventurous  journey  he  took  through  the 

$1.76. 


t  New  Comedies.     By  Lady  Gregory.     Putnam's.     166  •  The  Passing  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Burop^.     By  R, 

»      $1  50  GranvlUe  Baker.     Upplnoott.     336  pp.,  fU.     $3.50. 
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southern  part  of  Turkey  and  Asia.     An  interesting  Mr.  Joseph  K.  (k)odrich,  author  of  the  book  on 

part  of  his  narrative  is  that  he  speaks  rather  favor-  Japan  already  noted,  and  a  traveler  of  particularly 

ably  of  the  Kurds  who  have  heretofore  been  re-  close  acquaintance   with   Latin-Amencan   condi- 

garded  as  somewhat  of  an  epitome  of  all  that  is  ..           tions,  has  great  confidence  in  what 

savage  and  inhuman.  andlSSSuna    ^^   calls  "The  Coming    Mexico."' 

In  a  little  volume  in  what  is  known 

In  the  "  All  Red  Series "  Sir  J.  Bampfylde  Fuller,  as  the  *'  World  Tb-day  Series,"  he  sets  forth  frankly 

K.  C.  S.  I.  gives  us  the  story  of  the  Empire  of  In-  and  briefly  the  salient  characters  of  modern  Mexico 

dia.  *     The  author,  who  was  for  many  years  con-  more  from  an  industrial  and  economic  than  politi- 

nected  with  the  Indian  government,  cal  standpoint  and  expresses  great  hof)e  for  the 

ParE^t       ^^®  *  wide  and  close  acquaintance  future  of  the  country  and  people.     The  volume  is 

with  the  history,  resources  and  peo-  illustrated.     A    useful,    informational    study    of 

pies  of  the  peninsula.  **  Panama  Past  and  Present "  *  has  been  written  by 

Just  at  this  time,  when  China  and  the  Chinese  Mr.  Farnham  Bishop,  a  well  known  lecturer,  a 

are  taking  up  so  much  space  in  periodical  literature,  son  of  Joseph  B.  Bishop,  Secretary  of  the  Isthmian 

the  appearance  of  an  outline  history, '  particularly  Canal  Commission, 
of  China,  is  exceedingly  useful.     Although  there 

have  been  numerous  books  written  on  Chma  from  xhe  English  translation  of  Madam  Claire  de 

almost  every  conceivable  point  of   view,  and  al-  Pratz*  "France  From  Within,"*  on  the  other  hand, 

though   the  Chinese    have    a  lonper  continuous  is  very  stimulating  in  style  and  unusually  iUuminat- 

history  than  any  other  people,  a  history  of  China  ing  in  the  choice  of  incidents  and 

in  English  IS  a  new  thing.     The  first  volume  of  ANcwjncw    situations.     Madam  de  Pratz,  her- 

t his  work,  which  treats  of  the  earliest  times  to  the  w^-ncc      ^^^  ^  French  woman    is  Professor 

Manchu  conquest  in  1644,  is  by  Mr.  Herbert  H.  i^  the  Lyc6e  Racine  and  a  leader  m  educational 

Gowen,  lecturer  on  Oriental  History  at  the  Uni-  ^^^k  in  France.     She  writes  with  a  light  touch, 

versity  of  Washington.  y^t  yf/'nYi  keen  knowledge  and  perception,  about 

Chinaisoneof  the  few  great  nations  concerned  g^cial    and    commercial,    rather    than    political, 
vitally    with    the   future   of    the    Pacific   Ocean.  France  with  particular  reference  to  woman  and  the 
Undoubtedly  the  supremacy  of  the  world  during  family, 
the  next  few  centuries  will  hinge  upon  the  domina- 
tion  of   this  ocean.     Whether   such   domination  wq                   ,         ij«.«i.^ 
shall   be  under  the  flag  of  the  white  race,   the  In  841  pages  of  manly,  direct,  simple  statem^^^^ 
British  or  the  American^  or  the  yellow  race,  China  Captain  Roald  Amundsen  has  told  the  story  of  his 
or  Japan;   or  whether  Russia  shall  come  in  for  a  conquest  of  the  South  Pole.»o  Captain  Amundsen  s 
share— this  is  the  problem  that  is  discussed  sug-  PoUr         narrative  is  modest  and  clear.  Read- 

gestively  and  stimulatingly  in  Frank  Fox's  book     ^^M^^^^^^r.  1"^  '  k^^ii  x^^  ^%  ^^     u^ 

-  Problems  of  the  Pacific  "»  Mr.  Fox,  who  is  one  ^f"^  Adventure  two  bulky  volumes  will  show  how 
of  the  editors  of  the  Morning  Post,  of  London,  the  peaceful  attainment  of  the  South  Pole  was  due 
and  has  already  written  a  book  on  this  general    to  careful  calculation,  forethought,  and  good  man- 

-      —       -  -    _  o   .      ..    agement.     Amundsen  gratefully  acknowledges  his 

predecessors  in  Antarctic  exploration, 
make  any  of  their  mistakes,  but  he  did 

gK^  to7hT  Angf^Wrrace^  the"mastei^Tf  the  ^  ^"^  ^^^  '"«''^,  ^»^^5  ^^^[^  mistakes.     There 

World's  greatest  ocean,  but  that  "rivalry  between  ^^^  no    guesswork  under    the    Norwegian    flag, 

these  two  kindred  nations  may  cause  the  greatest  ^^^|^   ^^^a»^'    ^^^^^    probability   one   might   al- 

evils  and  possibly  irreparable  clisasters."      Another  "^^^^  ^V  ^^^i^    possibility  was   considered    and 

highly  interesting  volume  on  this  subject  of   the  conquered   before  the   march  began.     Amundsen 

Pacific  ("The  New  Pacific")  Ms  a  revised  edition  of  "^^e''    njagnifies    his    difficulties,   nor    minimizes 

Hubert  Howe  Bancroft's  "Study  of  Pacific  Prob-  ^*?^™\,  ^^  JH'^^  ^^^^es  facts  without  ever  letting 

lems."     This  has   been   thoroughly   revised   and  i"^^»^    ^a"    »"t^    mere    rhetoric  or    moralizing 

brought  down  to  date.     It  includes,  moreover,  not  ^^^''^  ^^^  ^^^y  illustrations,  and  a  few  maps  and 

only  the  results — commerce,  industry,  wealth,  and  charts, 
people — but    the    romance    of    the    vast    Pacific 

Ocean.  A  new  book  of  northern  polar  exploration  and 

Particularly  adapted  for  children,  though  hav-  adventure  is  "Lost  in  the  Arctic:  A  Story  of  the 

ing  interest  for  older  readers,  is  "Old  China  and  Alabama  Expedition  of    1909-1912,""   by  Ejnar 

Young  America,"*  by  Mrs.  S.  P.  Conger,  who  was  Mikkelsen.     The  Mikkelscn  Expedition,  it  will  l>e 

the  wife  of  a  former  Minister  to  Peking.     Passing  remembered,  explored   the  outline  of  (Greenland 

Ushers 

bors:   The  Japanese,"  •  by  Joseph  „   

formerly  professor  in  the  Impenal  College,  Kyoto,    ment  of  a  number  of  excellent  illustrations  and  a 
Dr.  Goodrich  writes  a  straightforward    story   of   satisfactory  map. 
information.  
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GERMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

npHE  evolution  of  modern  Germany,  its  amazing  There  are  those  who  see  in  the  dramatic  emcr- 
•*■  progress  during  its  short  existence  as  a  nation,  gency  of  the  German  Empire  as  a  great  world  power 
and  the  designs  of  its  statesmen  for  predominance  and  the  German  Kaiser's  unceasing  interference  in 
in  world  politics  are  the  subjects  of  an  increasing  the  world's  affairs,  a  deliberate  Ger- 
number  of  volumes  by  authoritative  and  stimulat  oSmSny*  "^"^  scheme  for  the  dominance,  if 
ing  writers.  The  gradual  transformation  of  the  not  conquest  of  the  world.  Pro- 
German  state  during  the  nineteenth  century  from  fessor  Roland  G.  Usher,  of  the  History  Depart- 
an  almost   patriarchal,   feudal    country  into    an  ment  of  Washington  University,  is  one  of  these. 


comprehensive   way   in  a   little   volume  entitled  and  to  increase  her  wealth  and  power."     The  Ger- 

"Germanv  and  Its  Evolution  in  Modern  Times,"*  mans,  says  Professor  Usher,  "aim  at  nothing  else 

by  Henri  Lichtenberger,  who  writes  in  French,  and  than  the  domination  of  Europe  and  of  the  world 

who  has  been  for  many  years  a  lecturer  at  the  Sor-  by  the  Germanic  race."     This  vast   project,   he 

bonne.^    The  present  English  version  is  by  A.  M.  further  maintains,  is  already  one-half  accomplished. 

Ludovici.     M.  Lichtenberger  endeavors  to  demon-  His  book  on  **  Pan-Germanism  "  f  is  an  attempt  to 

strata  conclusively  that,  while  personal  enterprise  describe  Europe  and  Germany  as  the  Germans  see 

is  very  strong  in  Germany,  it  nas  never  resulted  them,  supplemented  by  a  statement  of  the  prc^- 

in  anarchic  individualism.    The  German  nation,  ress  that  Germany  has  already  made  toward  a 

therefore,   "provides  admirable  human  material  realization  of  this  scheme,  and  a  description  of  the 

wherewith  to  build  up  colossal  organisms  of  all  attempts  of  her  "victims"  to  frustrate  it.     Speak- 

kinds  which  go  to  constitute  the  system  of  enter-  ing  always  from  the  German  viewpoint,  Dr.  Usher 

prise:  national  armies,  great  administrative  bodies,  considers  "the  myth  of  English  preponderance." 

vast  financial  and  industrial  enterprises."     More-  the  "fatal  weakness"  of  Imperial  England,  and  the 

over,  German  democracy  does  not  "arrogate  to  comparative   impotence   oi    France   and    Russia, 

herself  the  position  of  being  the  only  mistress  of  England,  says  Professor  Usher,  Germany  hates, 

the   nation's   destinies,   but   willingly   shares   its  disdains  and  despises;  "  for  France  and  Russia  she 

power  with  a  su|>reme  head  it  has  not  chosen,  but  possesses  a  wholesome  respect  mingled  with  fear, 

whom  tradition  has  provided."  out  not  with  love."     He  shows  us  also  the  strength 

of  Imperial  Germany,  sets  forth  the  prerequisites 

This  spirit  of  progressive  scientific  compromise  of  success  in  a  grandiose  scheme  of  this  kind,  points 

is  illustrated  by  the  growth  of  what  Elmer  Roberts  out  the  significant  position  of  the  United  States, 

calls  " Monarchical  Sx:ialism  in  Germany."'    The  traces  the  evidence  of  the  scheme  in  European 

One  Phase     monograph  on  this  subject,  which  politics  of  a  decade,  and  sets  forth  what  he  regards 

of  German     Mr.  Roberts  has  just  brought  out  as  the  justifiability  and  probability  of  the  success 

^^*'***"*      through  the  Scribners,  aims  to  show  of  Pan-Germanism.     Professor  Usher  writes  with  a 

to  what  extent  the  associated  monarchies  forming  brilliant,  trenchant  style  that  illuminates  the  en- 

the  German  Imperial  State  are  engaged  in  profit-  tire  international  situation, 
yielding   undertakings  that  in  other  states  are 

usually  left  to  other  individuals  and  companies.  An  appreciation   of   "The  Literature  of  Gcr- 

There  are  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  socialism  in  many,"  •  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Robertson  (Professor  of  C^er- 

Germany,  Mr.  Roberts  maintains, — the  political,  nian  in  the  University  of  London)  is  one  of  the 

the  doctrinaire,  and  the  state  variety.     It  is  of  the  -^           recent  issues  of  the  Home  I'niverMty 

last  that  he  treats  particularly,  discussing  railroad,  UtSture      Library,  other  numbers  of  which  we 

labor  exchanges,  general  national  insurance  and  have  had  occasion  to  notice  in  these 

taxation,  and  finishing  with  some  reflections  on  pa^es.     Dr.  Robertson,  while  not  attempting  to 

the  growth  of  the  German  navy,  and  an  excellent  'dispute  the  fact  that  German  literary   histor>- 

chapter  on  the  play  instinct  in  the  Fatherland,  presents  a  record  of  broken,  and  often  unrealized 

This  subject  of  the  functions  of  the  state  in  its  endeavor,  that  its  development  is  irregular  as  that 

relation  to  governmental  procedure  is  elaborated  of  no  other  modem  literature  in  Europe,  and  that 

in  great  detail  by   Dr.   Herman  Gerlach  James  its  appeal  in  even   its  best  works  is  frankly  a 

(Adjunct  Professor  of  Government  in  the  Univer-  national  one  rather  than   a  cosmopolitan   one," 

sity  of  Texas)   in  an  exhaustive  monograph  on  yet  nevertheless  claims,  and  asserts  that  he  jusii- 

"  Principles  of  Prussian  Administration.  *»     Pro-  fies  the  claim  "  that  German  literature  is  an  esscn- 

fessor  James  also  treats  of  the  public  enterprises  of  tially  modem  literature  ...  in  its  entire  range 

the  government,  but  devotes  more  space  than  Mr.  from  early  medieval  times  onwards  it  is  in  pecu- 

Robcrts  to  the  working  out  of  their  administrative  Harly  close  touch  with  the  thinking  and  feeling  of 

functions.  to-day."     Dr.  Robertson's  volume  b  one  of  the 

best  and  most  helpful  of  the  recent  English  studies 
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SOCIAL  AND   ECONOMIC  WORKS 


'IJIT'ITHIN  a  few  weeks  there  appeared  in  this    particularly    with    the  distribution    of    the    im- 

^^    country  three   books   devoted    to   the   sub-    migrants    in    this    country,  their  adaptation   to 

ject   of  Syndicalism.     Considering  the  fact  that    our    institutions,    and    the    probable    future   of 

SyndicaHam  ^^^  points  of  view  of  the  several  immigration  movements.  The  whole  work  is 
Here  and  writers  are  wholly  distinct  from  one  founded  on  copious  and  exact  information  derived 
Abroad  another  and  that  each  work  is  ad-  from  a  series  of  investigations  covering  many 
dressed  to  a  special  constituency,  as  it  were,  the  years.  Numerous  diagrams,  maps,  charts  and 
practically  simultaneous  publication  of  these  books  photographs  aid  in  elucidating  the  writer's 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  widespread  points, 
interest  in  the  subject.     "Syndicalism  and  the 

General  Strike,"*  by  Arthur  D.  Lewis,  is  an  English  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  two-volume  work  by 
work  which  is  based  on  a  reading  of  much  French,  James  Harrington  Boyd  on  "Workmen's  Comi>en- 
German,  and  Italian  literature  hitherto  inaccessi-  sation  and  Industrial  Insurance"'  was  delay^  in 
ble  to  English  readers.     Its  value  to  American  ,      publication  until  near  the  close  of 

readers  lies  chiefly  in  its  interpretation  of  the  Euro-  c^pSStion  ^^^  legislative  sessions  of  manv  of 
pean  Syndicalist  movement.     The  author  sp^ks  the  States.     This  topic  is  one  of  the 

almost  contemptuously  of  American  Syndicalism  foremost  in  State  legislation  at  the  present  time, 
and  pretends  to  no  specific  knowledge  of  the  move-  and  there  had  been  no  complete  presentation  of 
ment  in  this  country.  ^     the  matter  before  Mr.  Boyd  s  work  was  written. 

"American  Syndicalism,"  •  on  the  other  hand,  is  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  book  to  point  out  and  dis- 
the  exclusive  subject  which  concerns  Mr.  John  tinguish  the  characteristics  of  all  the  different 
Graham  Brooks  in  his  new  book  based  upon  lee-  remedial  laws  proposed  for  the  relief  of  injured 
tures  given  at  the  University  of  California  two  workmen,  to  show  the  effects  of  the  operation  of 
years  ago.  He  calls  attention  to  the  differences  these  various  laws  on  both  the  employer  and  em- 
in  the  interpretation  of  principles  between  theoreti-  ployee,  and  to  discuss  the  fundamental  principles 
cal  Syndicalists  and  the  agitators  of  the  "I.  W.  upon  which  such  laws  must  be  based  under  our 
W."  campaign  in  this  country.  In  the  new  constitutional  limitations.  The  author  further 
volume  by  John  Sparj^o,—" Syndicalism,  Indus-  describes  in  detail  the  schemes  of  procedure  and 
trial  Unionism,  and  Socialism,"* — there  is  an  ex-  administration  employed  in  practical  operation  of 
ccedingly  interesting  discussion  of  the  subject  by  a  compensation  and  industrial  insurance  laws  in  this 
Socialist  leader  who  is  not  himself  a  believer  in  country.  He  gives  the  full  text  of  the  statutes  in 
Syndicalism.  Like  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Spargo  de-  force  on  January  i,  1913,  in  Ciermany,  England, 
votes  much  attention  to  the  question  of  the  general  and  the  several  States  of  the  Union  where  such 
strike  and  the  relation  of  Syndicalism  thereto,  legislation  has  been  enacted.  Mr.  Boyd  has  given 
Whether  one  wholly  sympathises  with  Mr.  Spar-  close  attention  to  this  subject  for  the  past  twenty 
po*s  point  of  view  or  not,  he  has  done  a  useful  thing  years,  during  which  time  he  has  spent  two  years 
in  presenting  the  points  of  contact  and  of  differ-  m  Europe  familiarizing  himself  with  the^  prac- 
ence  between  Syndicalism  as  he  conceives  it,  in-  tical  operation  of  compensation  systems  in  the 
dustrial  unionism  and  socialsim.^  countnes  of  their  origin.     As   chairman    of    the 

A    bit    of   out-and-out    socialistic    propaganda    Ohio  Employers'   Liability  Commission,   he    has 
which  is  concerned  with  the  elements  of  the  subject    recently  been  in  close  touch  with  American  legis- 
and  not  with  the  refinements  of  the  controversy    lation. 
that   has  arisen   between  the   various  camps  of 

Socialists  is  Allan  L.  Benson's  little  book,  'The  An  extremely  useful  and  suggestive  little  book 
Truth  About  Socialism."*  In  this  volume  one  will  on  "The  Social  Center"^  has  been  added  to  the 
find  tersely  and  simply  stated  the  principles  on  National  Municipal  League  series  published  by 
which  Socialist  leaders  chiefly  rely  in  their  cam-  the  Appletons.     This  work,  which 

paign  to  win  American  converts.  ^^^^t^      ^♦^^  ^^'^  edited  by  Edward  J.  Ward, 

who  as  director  of  recreation  facili- 

One  of  the  best  informed  of  the  recent  books  ties  at  Rochester,  developed  the  social-center  idea 
dealing  with  the  immigration  problem  is  "The  in  a  number  of  the  Rochester  schools,  gives  full 
Immigrant  Invasion,"*  by  Frank  Julian  Warne,    information  on  the  various  phases  of  the  social- 

formerly  Secretary  of  the  New  York   center  movement  from  many  points  of  view.     It  is 

Immigration    State  Immigration  Commission,  and    a    significant    fact    that    the    active    propaganda 

a    special    expert    on    foreign-born    carried  forward  by  Mr.  Ward  during  the  last  few 

population    for    the    last    united    States    census,    years  resulted  in  the  great  national  parties  cndors- 

Unlike  many  of  its  predecessors,  this  book  deals    ^        •      *  •        j     •--  -l-    r»— :j — *:«i : — 


ing  the   idea  during  the    Presidential  campaign. 
Mr.  Ward  is  now  adviser  of  the  University  Ex- 
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Lewte.    Small.  Maynard.    320 j)p.    $2.50.  tension  Division  of  the  University  ol  Wisconsin, 

•  American    Syndicalism.      By    John    Graham    Brooks.  ^^^  j,^  ^y^^^  position  has  been  able  to  advance  the 
Macmillan.    264pp.    $1.50.                                                 „       •!          -^u           «.    .. ^^ 

•  Syndicalism,  Industrial  Unionism  and  Socialism.     By  idea  with  great  success. 
John  Spargo.    B.  W.  Huebsch.    243  pp.    $1.25. 

•  The  Truth  About  Socialism.    By  Allan  L.  I 

•  The   Immigrant  ^invasion.     By   Frank  Julian  Wame.  H'he  Social  Centw."    By  Edward"  J.  Ward.     Applet on's. 
Dodd.  Mead.    336  pp.    $2.50.  359  pp.    $1..'>0. 


dm  Spanro.    B.  w.  Huebsch.    243  pp.    »i.zo. — ;      -     ;  „      , 

•  The  Truth  About  Socialism.    By  Allan  L.  Benson.    B.         •  Workmen's  Compensation.    2  vols.    By  James  Harrlnff- 
r.  Huebnch.     188  no.    $1.  ton  Boyd.     Bobbs-NlerrUI.     1622  pp. _    $9. 
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FINANCIAL  NEWS   FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 

OWNERS  of  stocks  and  bonds  were  nat-  argues  nothing  for  those  who  have  not  the 
urally  relieved  to  find  that  the  death  indomitable  will  and  genius  to  bend  conti- 
of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  did  not  upset  the  nents  to  their  bidding.  Then  too,  Harriinan 
prices  of  their  securities.  Even  in  the  day-  gave  up  his  life  and  health,  long  before  the 
to-day  stock  market,  whose  movements  are  normal  span  of  years,  to  the  work  that  made 
.  so  responsive  to  psychological  forces,  the  possible  such  a  fortune,  accumulated  as  it 
death  of  such  men  as  Henry  H.  Rogers,  was  mainly  through  stock  investments. 
Edward  H.  Harriman,  and  J.  Pierpont  Mor-  In  the  long  run  bonds,  like  stocks,  arc 
gan  failed  to  cause  disturbance.  Morgan  mainly  influenced  by  prosperity  or  its  re- 
and  Harriman  alike  were  influential  in  ere-  verse.  That  is,  to  state  the  fact  simply  and 
ating  great  masses  of  securities  and  giving  without  resort  to  the  terms  and  verbiage  of 
value  to  them,  but  these  values  remain  after  economic  science,  men  purchase  bonds  chiefly 
the  men  have  gone.  Men  are  indispensable,  when  profitable  business  has  given  them  the 
but  no  one  or  two  monopolize  that  quality.       funds  to  invest  and  when  profitable  business 

Everyone  knows  that  the  least  of  Mr.  has  made  the  earnings  of  corporations  so 
Morgan's  accomplishments  was  amassing  of  large  as  to  give  to  their  bonds  a  great  mar- 
great  fortune,  and  yet  in  nothing  concerning  gin  of  safety.  Of  course  bonds  are  affected 
him  will  there  be  greater  curiosity  than  in  by  monetary  conditions  as  well.  Professor 
the  extent  and  make-up  of  his  estate.  Possi-  E.  W.  Kemmerer  in  his  "  Seasonal  Variations 
bly  years  will  pass  before  these  facts  become  In  the  Relative  Demand  For  Money  and 
public  property.  Details  of  E.  H.  Harriman's  Capital  In  the  United  States,"  published  by 
holdings  have  just  appeared,  although  the  the  Monetary  Commission,  had  established 
railroad  monarch  died  nearly  four  years  ago.  almost  as  a  law  that  bonds  move  in  accord- 
An  exact  inventory  of  both  these  estates  will  ance  with  the  seasonal  flow  of  money  from  one 
enable  him  who  runs  to  read  the  investment  part  of  the  country  to  another.  But  the  in- 
secrets  of  two  men  who  were  perhaps  the  coim-  fluence  of  prosperity  is  probably  a  more  fun- 
try's  two  greatest  constructive  geniuses.  damental  one.    Thus  it  is  difficult  to  believe 

Most  astounding  is  the  fact  that  Harri-  that  the  decline  in  high  grade  bonds  will  con- 
nuin's  estate  of  $69,694,654  was  mainly  ac-  tinue  without  some  let  or  hindrance, 
cumulated  in  a  period  of  eleven  years.  But  But  the  piu'chasers  and  owners  of  bonds 
of  hardly  less  interest  is  the  make-up  of  this  do  not  act  so  largely  upon  considerations  of 
property.  Only  21  percent,  was  invested  in  price  changes  as  do  the  prospective  buyers 
bonds.  In  many  respects  the  holdings  were  or  owners  of  stocks.  Every  financial  editor 
speculative.  Indeed,  this  wizard  of  rail-  is  now  besought  with  questions  as  to  whether 
roads  and  finance  left  to  his  heirs  $4,041,876  the  time  has  come  to  buy  stocks,  a  question 
of  absolutely  worthless  securities,  and  among  which,  if  conscientious,  he  can  only  answer 
his  large  speculations  several  have  proved  to  by  saying  that  really  good  stocks,  referring 
be  of  little  value.  A  careful  reading  of  the  list  especially  to  railroad  issues,  are  usually 
of  securities  further  shows  how  generously  Mr.  fairly  cheap  if  purchased  outright  on  a  basis 
Harriman  supported  enterprises  of  local  or  to  yield  6  per  cent.  What  comes  perhaps 
personal  interest  to  him,  and  thus  was  often  most  often  these  days  to  those  who  try  to 
led  into  unprofitable  investments.  solve  investment  puzzles  is  the  inevitable 

But  the  reader  does  not  need  to  be  told  question  regarding  United  States  Steel  pre- 
how  Harriman  made  up  for  losses  by  tre-  ferred  shares  in  case  the  great  corporation  is 
mendous  gains^  rendered  possible  by  his  forced  to  dissolve.  More  or  less  sensational 
clogged  perseverance  in  sticking  to  the  one  disclosures  have  sprung  from  evidence  in  the 
or  two  large  enterprises  which  he  created.  Government  suit  against  this  company,  and 
C-'ertainly  disclosure  of  the  Harriman  in-  stockholders  who  were  unperturbed  when 
vestments  should  not  lead  persons  of  smaller  first  they  knew  such  a  suit  was  under  way 
moans  astray.  Because  he  chose  to  place  have  gradually  lost  some  of  their  equanimity, 
^i  per  cent,  of  his  property  in  bonds      It  has  always  been  a  grave  question  whether 
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inexperienced  investors  should  purchase  pre-  afford  striking  testimony  to  the  stability  of 

f  erred  shares  in  the  Steel  Corporation.  About  an  industry  which  is  being  developed  tech- 

these  shares  there  has  been  a  certain  specula-  nically  and  financially  without  the  genius  of 

live  quality.    Yet  today  the  question  is  not  any  one  man,  and  in  which  so  many  investors 

one  of  what  should  have  been  done.    It  is  a  have  a  stake.    In  191 2  these  237  concerns 

question  of  what  will  happen  to  stock  owned  reported  gross  earnings  of  $486,225,094,  an 

by  tens  of  thousands  of  women  and  others  increase  of  6.36  per  cent,  following  an  increase 

who  are  in  no  position  to  follow  or  rightly  of  6.33  per  cent,  in  the  191 1  figures  over  those 

measure  such  developments   as  may   take  of  1916.    The  per  cent,  of  increase  of  net 

place.  earnings  was  hardly  less  steady. 

It  is  true  that  Steel  preferred  has  fluctu-  Net  earnings  of  steam  railroads  in  1913 
ated  about  52  points  in  the  course  of  six  will  probably  be  larger  than  in  any  year  since 
years,  or  42  points  if  the  panic  of  1907  is  not  1907.  It  is  true  that  financial  conditions 
considered.  Such  figures  show  the  rather  are  by  no  means  satisfactory  or  settled.  De- 
speculative  character  of  this  stock.  But  struction  of  property  by  the  Western  floods 
extreme  fluctuation  within  the  last  two  will  in  time  deplete  the  store  of  capital,  and 
years,  or  since  the  Government  has  brought  railroads  have  suffered  along  with  others. 
suit,  has  been  only  ten  points.  Since  the  But  the  really  striking  increase  in  railroad 
company  was  formed  in  1901  it  has  never  earnings  in  the  last  year  is  a  more  basic  fac- 
failed  to  pay  dividends  on  its  preferred  tor,  and  one  that  must  make  itself  felt. 
stock  at  a  regular  rate  of  7  f)er  cent,  and  dur-  Investors  fall  into  ruts,  like  other  persons, 
ing  these  twelve  years  earnings  have  aver-  and  overlook  whole  classes  of  desirable  se- 
aged  about  $41,000,000  a  year  after  this  curities.  A  recent  offering  by  a  great  Can- 
dividend  was  paid.  At  the  present  time  the  adian  transcontinental  railway  system  re- 
common  stock,  which  obviously  is  junior  to  minds  the  financial  community  that  the  in- 
the  preferred,  is  priced  at  about  $330,000,-  vesting  public  is  still  unappredative  of  the 
000,  even  at  the  present  admittedly  low  level  merits  of  "equipment  trust  certificates." 
for  stock  quotations.  These  facts  clearly  These  are  short  term  bonds,  or  notes,  se- 
show  that  only  calamity  of  the  most  extreme  cured  by  cars  or  locomotives,  or  both, 
and  almost  unprecedented  nature  could  sub-  Such  securities  are  paid  off  in  series,  and  are 
stantially  destroy  the  value  of  Steel  pre-  thus  free  from  the  uncertainties  of  the  dis- 
ferred.  The  stock  may  not  be  a  wise  one  for  tant  future.  In  actual  practice  over  a  gen- 
inexperienced  f)ersons  to  purchase,  but  there  eration  they  have  been  found  to  be  unusually 
is  clearly  no  ground  for  panic  upon  the  part  safe.  Authorities  seem  to  disagree  whether 
of  those  who  already  own  it.  there  have  been  no  defaults  in  that  time,  or 

Remarkable  figures  recently  published  by  only  two  or  three.     Finally  these  certificates 

theCommercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  sliow-  can  be  had  to  yield  close  to  5  per  cent.     A 

ing  the  steady,  regxilar  increase  from  year  closer  acquaintance  with   them  is  enough 

to  year  in  both  gross  and  net  earnings  of  237  worth  while  to  lead  the  investor  to  consult 

electric  railways  in  all  parts  of  the  country  his  banker  on  the  subject. 


TYPICAL   INQUIRIES  AND   ANSWERS 

No.  444.    COM^MENTON^MISCELLANEOUS  Strictly    for    investment    purposes,    we    think, 

How  do  you  regard  the  following  investments  for  a  person  ^^..^^  ^^"'^  ["  V^"*-  P*^^^'  ^^  «.^^."*^  ^  »"^*>"^  ^° 

of   comfortable  means   dependent     on    income?     Atchison,  eliminate  the  express  companies    stocks  trom  con- 

Topeka  &  Santa  P6.  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  National  Lead  pre-  sideration,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  or  until  it 

!5SS£e™! w3-  ^acT.  N^^S^m'p^cmi.  ur.i'^fe!  '«  Po^^i^Ie  to  tell  more  accurately  how  the  earning 

Southern  Railway  preferred.  U.  S.  Realty  &  Improvement  power   of   the   various   companies   IS   going   tO   be 

s  per  cent,  bonds.    Would  you  advise  a  person  holding  a  affected  by  the  reduction  of  rates   for  service, 

considerable  amount  of  United  States  Steel  preferred,  bought  ordorod  «v>mp  timp  a«yo  hv  thp  Interstate  Commerrf 

at  97.  to  bold  on  to  it.  or  sell  and  reinvest  the  proceeds?  ^faerea  some  time  ago  Dy  tne  interstate  v^ommerct 

In  making  my  investments,  I  wish  the  largest  yield  consistent  ^^ommission,     and     perhaps     less     directly,     What 

with  safety,  but  do  not  care  so  much  for  convertibility.    Can  effect  the  establishment  and  growth  of  the  Parcel 

you  suggest  safe  securities,  which  because  of  lack  of  converti-  p  ^   •     ^^ina   tn  havp   iinnn   thpir   himinp^s       VVp 

bflity.  can  be  bought  to  give  a  particularly  good  yield?    What  V^^\  *^  gO»ng   tO   nave   upon   tneir   DUSiness.      VVe 

do  you  think  of  the  Standard  Oil  stocks  for  permanent  invest-  should    be    inchned    to    eliminate    National    Lead, 

ment.  and  which  one  of  the  subsidiaries  do  you  think  the  most  also,  as  one  of  the  Stocks,  whose  market  position 

desirable?     Would  you  think  it  well  to  put  about  one-half  •     „^.    ..«i:i,^i..  t.^  u^  «flr«^*.«^   ♦«  or%n^<^  ^^f^^n*  K»f 

of  my  funds  into  the  best  of  the  stocks  I  have  mentioned.  >s  ^^^  unlikely  to  be  affected  to  some  extent  by 

and  one-half  into  farm  mortgages?    Would  you  think  it  any  tariff  legislation.     For  the  rest  of  the  issues  you 

iMrtter  to  put  one-thiM  into  public  utility  sec^^^^         Do  you  ^ame  we  might  attempt  an  arbitrary  ranking  of 

think  I  would  be  likely  to  find  jt  more  satisfactory  to  go  to  ,            ,            *     .  „          *^   >-.            xt       l           ^-^             i 

New  York  to  make  my  investments  than  to  do  it  by  mail?  them  about  as  follows:     Great  Northern,  l»eneral 
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Electric,  Union  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific,  Atchison, 
Bakimore  &  Ohio,  Southern  Pacific  and  Southern 
Raffway  preferred.  Thie  bonds  in  your  list  we 
think  might  be  given  preference  over  almost  any 
of  the  stocks. 

Steel  preferred  might  be  found  to  show  more 
or  less  wide  market  changes  during  the  progress 
of  tzlriff  legislation,  and  during  the  progress  of  the 
Government's  suit  against  the  Corporation  on  the 
charge  of  its  being  a  trust  in  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man Law,  but  we  do  not  anticipate  that  either 
one  of  these  developments  will  affect  the  income 
producing  capacity  of  the  shares,  at  least  for  some 
time  to  come.  In  your  reference  to  farm  mort- 
gages, you,  yourself,  have  suggested  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  forms  of  j^ermanenr  investment  for 
yield,  suitable  for  one  who  does  not  need  to  pay 
any  particular  attention  to  convertibility.  We  do 
not"see  any  reason  why  one-half  of  your  money 
might  not  be  employed  in  mort^ages,Vpcovided  you 
used  enough  care  in  their  selection.  We  will  gladly 
tell  you  just  how  to  investigate  the  opportuni- 
ties in  this  field  of  investment,  if  you  so  desire, 
f  )n  the  other  hand,  you  would  be' observing  a  pretty 
well  established  principle  of  distribution,  if  you 
were  to  put  one-third  of  your  funds,  as  you  suggest, 
into  public  service  corporation  securities.  The 
l)est  seasoned  bonds  of  this  type  yield  5  per  cent,  or 
a  fraction  more,  and  there'  are  a  number"  of  first 
class  stocks  obtainable  to  yield  around  six. 

We  find  it  difficult,  as  we  have  pointed  out  on  a 
number  of  different  occasions,  to  discuss  the  stocks 
of  the  former  Standard  Oil  subsidiaries  at  all  in  de- 
tail. So  little  is  known  about  them  that  even  the 
brokers  who  make  it  their  business  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  market  all  the  time  have  come  to  refer  to 
them  as  the  "  mystery  stocks."  In  but  few  cases  are 
the  earnings  of  the  companies  known,  and  often- 
times there  is  no  means  of  telling  when  dividends 
are  declared,  whether  they  are  intended  to  be  quar- 
terly, semi-annual  or  annual  dividends.  These  are 
fundamentals  which  it  is  necessary  to  know  about 
any  stock  before  its  merits  can  be  judeedi 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  you  could  find  it  con- 
venient to  call  personally  on  the  bankers  of  the  in- 
vcHt  ment  center  nearest  to  you,  you  would  be  better 
satisficni  in  the  long  run  than  if  you  were  to  try  to  do 
all  the  business  by  mail.  We  recommend  this  sort  of 
IKTsonal  investment  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible. 

No.  445.     ISSUED  AND  AUTHORIZED  STOCK. 

A  Ux-al  enterprise  which  was  recently  incorporated  under 
the-  lawn  of  the  State  with  lao.ooo  capital  is  selling  stock  to 
the  amount  of  Ssooo,  this  amount,  as  is  claimed,  being  suflfi- 
cimt  Ui  carry  on  the  business.  I  wotild  like  to  know  who 
wnild  have  control  of  the  unsold  shares,  that  is.  as  to  selling 
und  voting  them.  Would  the  ensuing  dividends,  if  any, 
»K*  d»*rlared  on  the  whole  520.000  or  jxist  on  the  Ssooo  sold?  I 
am  inrlincd  to  think  that  the  shares  sold  would  be  the  only 
otiiii  that  could  be  voted  or  that  dividends  could  be  declared 
n\t*m.  but  statements  have  been  made  to  the  contrary,  and  I 
wftnt  in  be  sure.  I  would  like  to  know,  also,  what  facts  I  should 
invtHiigatc  before  putting  any  money  into  this  concern. 

Your  understanding  that  it  is  only  the  stock  that 
ha»»  been  issued  and  sold  that  will  be  entitled  to 
*»harc  in  the  distribution  of  dividends,  and  that 
I  an  l>e  voted,  is  correct.  The  unissued  stock,  so 
far  ah  standing  as  a  liability  against  the  company 
\n  concerned,  is  as  though  it  were  not  in  existence. 
It  remains  under  the  control  of  the  directors; 
f  hat  is,  they  are  the  ones  to  determine  when,  and 
imdcr  what  conditions  it  shall  be  issued  and  sold. 
In  a  general  way,  these  things  may  be  suggested  as 
among  the  important  ones  for  you  to  investigate, 
Ixforc  putting  any  money  into  the  enterprise  in 
^on:    (i)  the  character,  ability  and  responsi- 


bility of  the  people  who  are  promoting  it;  <2)  the 
purposes  for  which  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  oC  the 
stock  are  to  be  used;  (3)  the  company's  financial 
condition  as  revealed  by  its  balance  or  statement 
of  assets  and  liabilities  as  it  begins  business,  pa>  - 
ing  particular  attention  to  see  how  well  provickd 
it  is  with  what  is  called  "working  capital/*  €3t 
funds  available  to  meet  current  needs,  as  d^^- 
tinguished  from  the  capital  which  is  invested  in 
the  plant  itself.  Incidentally,  your  inquiry  into 
these  things  should  bring  to  light  just  what  amoant 
of  tangible  assets  there  is  back  of  the  stock.  And.  oi 
course,  you  will  want  to  satisfy  yourself  about  there 
being  a  need  for  the  company,  and  whether  or  not 
it  will  have  strong  competition  to  meet. 

No.  446.     FROM  A  PENNSYLVANIA  INVESTOR. 

Will  you  kindly  recommend  a  bond  investment  for  a  resi- 
dent of  Pennsylvania.  I  prefer  safety  and  a  smaller  rate  at 
interest,  to  risk  with  a  higher  rate.  My  present  investmeots 
are  56ooo  in  each  of  two  local  public  utility  Ix^nds  and  some 
savings  bank  stock,  paying  20  per  cent,  on  a  market  vmhae  of 
over  400.    Would  you  suggest  any  changes  in  these? 

We  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  you  should 
seek  to  make  any  changes  in  your  present  invest- 
ments, unless  perhaps,  at  favorable  opportunities, 
you  took  occasion  to  reduce  your  holdings  of  public 
utility  issues  somewhat,  with  a  view  to  getting  your 
funds  distributed  among  a  larger  number  of  se- 
curities of  different  types,  thus  insuring  a  higher 
average  degree  of  safety.  For  the  present,  m-e 
think  we  should  be  disf>osed  to  recommend  son^ 
caution  in  making  investment.  With  so  many 
signs  of  uncertainty  on  the  financial  horizon  we 
think  you  might  do  well  to  give  consideration  to 
short  term  securities.  For  a  Pennsylvania  investor 
some  bond  like  the  Pennsylvania  convertible 
3K's  of  191 5,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  prove  at- 
tractive at  present  prices  to  yield  about  4.90  per- 
cent. You  do  not  indicate  how  much  you  tia\'c 
available  for  investment  just  now,  so  we  are  at 
some  loss  to  know  how  far  to  go  with  our  sugges- 
tions. Perhaps,  if  your  present  surplus  is  only  a 
thousand  or  so,  it  might  all  go  into  bonds  like  these 
for  temporary  employment  at  a  satisfactory  rate. 

No.  447.    A  PLAN  FOR  DIVERSIFIED  INVESTMENT 
TO  YIELD  MORE  THAN  S  PER  CENT. 

Within  a  short  time  there  will  be  I5000  available  for  invest* 
ment.  The  conditions  to  be  met  are:  first,  safety  of  prixici> 
pal;  second,  a  ready  market  unimportant:  tlurd.  better 
than  5  per  cent.,  if  possible,  with  safety.  Will  you  please 
specify  the  kind  of  securities  suitable,  and  what  amoant  of 
each.  Would  you  include  a  few  shares  of  Pennsylvania  stock 
in  t^e  list? 

Here  is  a  general  plan,  which  we  think  might 
appeal  to  you  for  the  employment  of  this  fund: 
$2000  in  a  good  farm  mortgage  to 

yield,  say,  about .........       7  per  cent. 

1000  in  a  municipal  bond  to  yield  a 

maximum  of 5  per  cent. 

1000  in  a  well  secured  railroad  bond 

to  yield,  say 4^^^  per  cent. 

1000  in  a  high  grade  public  utility 

bond  to  yield 5  per  cent. 


$5000  to  yield  an  average  of        5V4  per  cent. 

Wc  do  not  see  any  particular  objection  to  in- 
cluding a  few  shares  of  Pennsylvania  stock  in  a 
list  for  an  investment  of  this  kind,  for  we  believe 
it  to  represent  the  highest  type  of  railroad  stock, 
but  for  permanent  investment,  we  think  you  would 
be  as  well,  if  not  better  satisfied,  on  the  whole,  to 
have  the  entire  fund  in  fixed  interest  securities, 
which  are  not  as  susceptible  to  market  fluctuations  a^ 
stocks,  no  matter  how  high  grade  the  latter  may  be. 
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Frundahipof  There  is  something  wrong  either  of  its  own  tariff  rates  and  revenue  system. 
Japan  and  with  the  intelligence  or  else  with  But  the  treaties  on  their  face  were  perpetual, 
America  ^y^^  motivcs  of  those  who  talk  and  the  European  powers  were  not  willing 
about  war  whenever  a  question  comes,  up  to  consent  to  their  abrogation.  The  Govern- 
between  nations  that  involves  the  interpre-  ment  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  the 
tat  ion  of  a  treaty.  The  people  of  the  United  inherent  right  of  Japan  to  full  sovereignty, 
States  have  no  differences  with  those  of  any  was  willing  to  terminate  the  objectionable 
other  country  that  could  possibly  justify  parts  of  these  conventions.  The  European 
even  harsh  language.  Much  less,  then,  could  countries  showed  no  such  generous  feeling, 
they  justify  talk  about  the  wholesale  shedding  however,  and  Japan  was  afraid  to  take  de- 
of  innocent  blood  in  combat  upon  the  inter-  cisive  steps.  Not  less  objectionable,  further- 
national  scale.  There  has  never  been  the  more,  was  the  right  of  consular  jurisdiction 
slightest  reason  to  supp)ose  that  this  country  maintained  under  these  treaties  by  the  coun- 
was  on  the  verge  of  war  with  Japan.  The  tries  of  Europe  and  America.  A  foreigner 
Government  and  people  of  that  marvelous  committing  a  crime  in  Japan  could  not  be 
island  empire  have  always  justly  regarded  tried  under  Japanese  law  by  Japanese  judges, 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  but  could  claim  the  right  to  have  his  case 
States  with  the  warmest  attachment.  And  brought  before  a  consular  court,  set  up  on 
Japan  should  be  strongly  assured  that  the  Japanese  soil  by  his  own  country. 
people  of  the  United  States  take  pride  in  her 

progress,  rely  upon  her  friendship,  and  fully  The  ton  Meanwhile,  Japan  had  reorgan- 
believe  that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  Diplomatic  ized  her  law  courts  up)on  the  best 
the  one  country  must  be  of  value  to  the  other.        struggle     n^Q^^is,    and    as   early   as    1871 

had  sent  an  embassy  to  Europe  and  America 
^^^  Within  the  course  of  one  short  to  seek  a  treaty  re^ision  that  would  recover 
ofjapan'M  generation,  Japan  has  had  some  for  her  a  full  judicial  autonomy  and  the 
Probiemg  y^jy  }jard  problems  to  face,  and  control  of  her  own  tariffs.  In  1878,  the 
she  has  met  them  with  great  courage.  For  United  States  entered  into  a  new  treaty  with 
one  thing,  she  was  the  Wctim  of  a  set  of  Japan,  conceding  e\  erything  that  was  desired, 
commercial  treaties  that  were  perpetual  upon  It  was  at  the  request  of  Japan  herself  that 
their  face,  and  that  were  to  her  disadvan-  this  treaty  was  m.ade  conditional  upon  the 
tage  as  she  grew  in  economic  power  and  in  signing  of  similar  treaties  by  the  European 
national  self -consciousness.  These  treaties  powers.  In  1883  the  Japanese  felt  that  the>' 
permitted  the  European  powers  and  the  were  fully  prepared  to  render  justice  to 
United  States  to  send  their  wares  into  Japan  foreigners  imder  their  judicial  system,  and  to 
at  a  very  low  fixed  rate  of  duty.  As  the  open  up  the  w^hole  country  to  foreign  travel 
country  developed,  the  treasury  needed  to  and  intercourse.  But  it  was  not  until  1894 
collect  larger  revenue  from  imports,  and  the  that  the  European  powers  yielded  and  con- 
new  industries  of  Japan  required  protection,  sented  to  give  Japan  her  full  national  rights 
Japanese  statesmanship  resented  the  ex-  upon  her  own  soil.  It  should  be  remembered 
istence  of  treaties  that  permanently  limited  that  1894  was  the  year  of  the  war  between 
the  sovereignty  of  the  country  in  the  matter  Japan  and  China,  in  which  Japan  exhibited 
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u  wholly  surjm.sinE  naval  and  military  power. 
This  exhibition  of  strength  impressed  Europe, 
and  one  of  the  first  consequences  was  the 
revision  of  the  vexatious  treaties.  The  new 
treaties  went  into  effect  in  iSqq.  Foreigners 
in  Japan  were  bitter  in  opposition,  but  the 
results  were  highly  successful.  It  is  well 
known  that  i(  the  Euroiieaii  i>owcrs  had  not 
at  last  given  reluctant  consent  to  the  abro- 
gation of  the  unjust  treaties,  Ja|>an  would 
have  denounced  them  and  rejiudiated  them. 
Such  treaties,  if  made  at  all,  should  always 
lie  made  for  a  limited  term  of  years.  When 
they  are  not  so  drawn,  the  absence  of  a  limit- 
ing date  must  be  regarded  as  a  mere  inad- 
viTtence.  uml  the  objectionable  treaty  should 
be  fnded  by  due  notice  on  the  part  of  the 
di-sutislk'(l  nation. 

f  „,„„, ,     ■'^t  the  end  of  the  war  with  China, 

irirrjrr..,,,;  in  i8i)5,  a  treaty  had  been  made 

which,  while  securing  the   inde- 

■U'me of  Korea. accorded lo  JaiMin  certain 

'  rights  of  territory  in   a  [wrtion  of 


Manchuria,  and  other  advantages  of  position 
and  control  pending  the  payment  of  an  in- 
demnity by  China.    It  will  be   remembered 
that  Russia,  with  the  support  of  France  and 
Germany,  served  notic< 
treaty  must  be  altered 
must  withdraw  from  t 
But  the  very  advanta 
pro)K>sed  to  hold  in  a 
soon    afterwards   unde 
for  herself  u]ion  a  mi 
in  a  more  menacing  fas 
the  colossal  war  betwt 
in  which  Japan  was  t 
and  which  was  ended  tl 
of   President   Roosevel 
Portsmouth  in  iqoj.    As  a  result  of  the  war 
with  China,  Japan  had  obtained  the  large 
island  of  Formosa.    Following    the  war  with 
Russia,  Japan  has  changed  her  occupation 
of  Korea  into  full  annexation. 

japaiff     ^^'^    Japanese    ha\e    shown     a 

stniiiovit  and  solidarity  of  racial  and  national 

Am  ition     fpcijng  jfjg)-  jj,  unsurpassed,  and 

probably  unequalled,  in  our  modern  world. 

They  have  aspired  to  a  place  of  high  rank 

among   the  great   powers,   and   they    have 

attained  it  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.    They 

\  are  impressing  themselves  in  the  fullest  sense 

>   upon  Korea  and  Formosa.     Because  Korea 

'   is  theirs,  they  will  not  rest  until  they  have 

;   made  it  Japanese  in  e\ery  asi)ect  of  its  life. 

They  wish  to  stand  solely  upon  their  own 

national  character.    They  do  not  like  to  be 

regarded  as  of  close  kin  to  the  .Asiatic  nations, 

either  in  civilization,  race,  or  political  and 
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HON.  WILLIAM  J.  BRYAN.  AMERICAN  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

IMr.  Btynas  viiit  to  C.lifomia  was  a  noloworthy  object  Lesson  to  al    nations.  Iwcause  u  showed  Ihm  our  hiRhgst 

economic  ideals.    They  ask  recognition  upon  having    wholly    different    standards.     The 

their  own  qualities  as  one  of  the  great,  re-  great    agitation    against    Chinese    labor   in 

sponsible  modern  powers.     It  is  no  part  of  California  had  come  at  a  period,  some  forty 

the  policy  of  Japan  to  have  her  laborers  yearsormoreago,  when  there  was  practically 

come  to  the  United  States.   Neither  does  she  no  Japanese  labor  in  the  foreign   market. 

seek  to  have  Japanese  capital  employed  in  The  problem  of  Chinese  immigration  was 

California    agriculture    or    industry.      She  frankly  settled  by  treaties,  in  which  China 

would  prefer  to  have  Japanese  energy  applied  acceded   to  the  exclusion  of  her  laborers. 

to  economic  development  in  the  home  islands.  After  the  war  with  Russia,  the  industrial 

in  Korea,  and  in  Formosa.    She  is  a  close  ob-  situation  in  Japan  was  dithcuU,  and  thou- 

ser\-er  of  the  progress  of  other  nations,  and  sands  of  men,  discharged  from  the  volunteer 

she  has  noted   the  fact   that  more  recent  armies,  were  out  of  work.     The  steamship 

German  industrial  development  keeps  a  fast-  companies  were  only  too  eager  to  transport 

growing    population    employed    at    home,  them  across  the  Pacific,  and  employers  all 

whereas  the  surplus  a  generation  ago  was  along  the  western  coast  of  America  found 

emigrating  in  large  numbers  to  ouild  up  the  them  available  by  reason  of  their  skill  and 

United  States,  Brazil,  and  Argentina.  reliability.    Thus  arose  the  new  situation. 

caiifornia-t  Furthermore,  Japanese  statesmen  i„n„',  I"  these  days  of  cheap  ocean 
unrf^fo^  understand  very  well  the  situa-  o^r-^m  transportation,  surplus  labor 
•fijaBon  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  *""■'"•'"»  readily  moves  to  fields  of  profit- 
States.  They  know  that  it  is  the  aim  of  the  able  employment.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
people  of  California  and  adjacent  Slates  to  of  laborers  are  constantly  crossing  the 
build  up  a  homc^eneous  American  civiliza-  Atlantic  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
tion,  as  free  as  possible  from  the  difficulties  States,  returning  to  Europe  from  time  to 
that  arise  out  of  labor  conflicts  between  races  time  with  their  earnings.    It  is  a  widely  cur- 
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jaaaniMt  ^^^  Japanese  are  intensely  dis- 
Ar*        tinct  and  self-consdous  as  a  race 

DiMinet  ^jjj  nation.  Those  who  come 
here, corneas  Japanese;  they  have  no  thought 
of  becoming  Americans.  Much  that  per- 
tains to  their  civilization  is  different  from 
ours.  Many  inteUigent  Americans  who  have 
traveled  in  Japan  say,  indeed,  that  their 
civilization  is  decidedly  better  than  ours. 
That,  however,  is  merely  a  matter  of  opinion. 
The  pKiint  is  that  the  two  ciWtizations  will 
not  readily  a^imilate  when  brought  into 
close  contact.  American  labor  cannot  com- 
pete with  Japanese  labor.  Fully  understand- 
ing this  condition,  the  Japanese  Govemmtmt. 
without  having  the  point  raised  in  any  treaty, 
assumed  the  responsibility,  after  conference 
with  the  Roosevelt  administration  some  fi^-e 
or  si.\  years  ago,  of  checking  the  movement 
of  Japanese  laborers  to  the  United  States. 

^^  ^^  The  question  that  has  now  come 
lomf-  up  in  California  and  elsewhere 
""""'"'  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  to  do 
with  the  ownership  of  lands  devoted  to  ag- 
riculture and  fruit-growing.  In  certain  lo- 
calities the  owners  of  farms  and  orchards 
had  become  dependent  upon  Japanese  labor. 
The  Japanese,  being  both  saving  and  am- 
bitious, had  begun  to  buy  up  some  of  the 
most  advantageous  land.  It  was  alleged 
that  their  ownership  of  one  tract  made  it  the 
more  easy  for  them  to  buy  adjacent  lands 
upon  their  own  terms.  However  that  may 
be,  it  is  clear  that  the  people  of  California 


rent  opinion  among  those  who  have  studied 
the  question,  that  this  vast  migration  from 
Europe  ought  to  be  checked.  But  the  move- 
ment of  Japanese  to  our  Coast  States,  though 
relatively  very  small,  differs  not  only  in 
degree  but  somewhat  in  kind.  Thus  there 
is  a  wide  difference  between  the  poorer  class 
of  laborers  from  eastern  Europe,  and  the 
average  American  population  of  our  Middle 
West  or  South.  The  children  of  these  people, 
however,  wholly  drop  their  native  languages, 
lose  every  particle  of  interest  in  the  country 
where  their  parents  were  born,  and  become 
as.  completely  American,  so  far  as  their  own 
national  self-consciousness  is  concerned,  as 
it  their  ancestors  had  settle*!  at  Jamestown 
or  Plymouth  in  the  early  djiys.  It  may  prove, 
in  ihe  future,  that  we  shall  also  assimilate 
in  like  fashion  some  of  the  immigrants  who 
havi'  come  to  our  shores  from  Japan.  But 
'  this  kind  is  in  prospect  at  present. 
ins  are  tot)  few  to  be  noted. 


in  ruad  -A  tnrnilly  f«1in(,  wumi  Ihc  thax 

ICalifornia)  not  lo  be  in  too  great  m  hum 

From  the  Rc™J-H™M  TChic-K'.) 
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had  become  con\-inced  that  alien 
land- holding,  as  respects  the  skilful 
and  industrious  people  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Pacific,  ought  not 
to  be  permitted.  It  is  true  that 
such  land-holding  had  not  gone 
very  tar,  but  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia thought  it  best  to  check  the 
movement  in  its  early  stages.  It 
was  the  intention  of  our  treaty 
with  Japan  to  secure  to  Japanese 
business  men  in  this  country  the 
right  to  hold  property  for  their 
commercial  purposes  and  (or  re- 
sidence. The  matter  of  owning 
agricultural  lands  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty, 

j^^  Oceans  are  no  longer 
£nmtiai  barriers  that  prevent 
'""  the  movement  of 
peoples.  Water  travel  is  cheaper 
and  easier  than  land  travel.  It 
would  be  more  simple  and  natural, 
in  view  of  the  development  of 
steam  navigation,  to  settle  the 
western  part  of  North  America  covehnor  hiram  johnson.  of  caufornia,  who  signed 
with  colonists  from  Japan,  China,  THE  auen  land  bill  last  month 

and    the    teeming    millions    across-        (Oovemor  Johnson  in  in  S)mp»lhy  with  the  Caliloniia  view  which  up. 

the  Pacific  than  it  was  to  settle   poK»ihcown«^ipo(nBtici.iiur^  Uod  by  the  japai«K.buihii  atiiiu-ic 
the  eastern  part  of  North  America   enough  io™L°[(^t™?Mue"fri.ms!rcriinent*o  to  w.i^^^  «n  >  i  u 

with  the  overflow  from  the  smaller 

white  populations  of  Europe.  Even  to-day  small,  and  their  development  has  only 
the  population  of  our  Pacific  States  is  begun.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  as  yet 
that  their  future  is  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  white  inhabitants  of  European  origin. 
They  aspire  intensely  to  be  part  and  parcel 
of  a  homogeneous  white  American  race  of 
blended  European  stock,  occupying  ihc 
whole  of  North  America  without  regard  to 
the  line  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  It  is  within  their  right  to  take  the 
steps  that  they  deem  necessary  in  order  to 
a\-oid  the  complications  that  arise  from  |jopu- 
lations  that  do  not  readily  blend.  It  is  in 
no  sense,  as  we  have  already  said,  an  asser- 
tion of  sujieriority  against  the  Japanese.  It 
might,  indeed,  be  an  admission  of  inferiority, 
because  the  Japanese  seem  capable  of  winning 
in  an  open  competition. 

nxtdvitun  '^^  respects  the  fundamental  as- 
■o"  pects  of  their  pohcy.  the  iM;y)>le 
'**  '  of  the  Pacific  Coast  have  made 
up  their  minds.  It  would  be  useless  to  try- 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  present  legislature 
of  California  does  not  fairly  represent  the  \-iews 
of  the  people  of  the  State.  The  legislature 
seems  to  have  been  composed  of  men  of  ability. 
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SECRETARY  BRYAN  ADDRESSING  THE  CAUFORNiA  LEaSLATURE 
ON  THE  LAND  BILL 

1  1..  Mr.  Bryan  itandi  Governor  Johnson,  and  n*>l  in  order  bk  LieuWiuuit-Gove 
Wollucr  and  Spcnlwr  Young.     The  si^cne  is  in  the  Senaw  chambrr  al  Sacramento) 


;in(l  the  three  leading  parlies  were  well  rqj- 
n-i-ntwl  in  it.  The  bills  against  alien  land- 
h'llflinK.  afte^  the  most  deliberate  discussion, 
were  pasised  liy  votes  practically  unanimous 
in  iKjth  branches  of  the  legislature.  The 
scattering  votes  in  op|>osition  seem  to  have 
rqircsented  detail.^  or  |)oints  of  view,  but 
not  opiMwition  to  the  fundamental  policy. 
The  alternatives,  as  regards  labor  and  pop- 
ulation on  the  Pacific  Coast,  may  be  stated 
in  two  or  three  brief  sentences,  (i)  Future 
growth  must  depend  ujwn  the  normal  in- 
crease, by  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  of  the 
people  now  living  in  our  Coast  States.  Or 
(2)  it  must  come  in  considerable  part  from 
Kurope  and  the  eastern  (wrtion  of  the  United 
States.  Or  else  (,?)  it  must  come  from  the 
coasts  of  .\sia.  Hut  in  view  of  those  economic 
and  social  principles  that  now  control  the 
movements  of  labor  an'd  |H>pulalion,  the 
third  of  these  alternatives  is  the  inevitable 
one  unless  artificial  barriers  are  erected  and 
maintained.  Nobody  knows  whether  or 
not  such  barriers  can  avail  anything  in  the 
long  run.  It  is  said  that  the  reason  why 
Germany  joined  Russia  and  France  in  1805, 
in  forcing  Jajxin  off  of  the  mainland  of 
Asia,  was  because  F^m]>eror  William  dreaded 
what  he  called  the  "Yellow  Peril."  The 
Japanese  had  shown  amazing  military  capac- 
ity, and  the  Oerman  Emperor  feared  that  if 
the  tablished   in   Manchuria  they 

n'  «  and  modernize  China  and 


in  due  time  send  an  army  of  several  million 
Chinese  across  Russia  to  the  very  heart  of 
Europe.  -  But  his  solicitude  availed  very 
little.  Ten  years  after  he  had  joined  in  the 
diplomatic  movement  to  thwart  their  ambi- 
tions, they  had  driven  back  the  Russians, 
were  headed  for  St.  Petersburg  without 
any  help  from  China's  millions,  and  they 
were  on  the  mainland  to  stay.  California's 
barriers,  in  like  manner,  may  prove  unavail- 
ing, and  both  shores  of  the  Pacific  may  belong 
to  the  Asiatic  peoples  two  hundred  year^ 
hence,  or  even  within  a  shorter  time, 

prmnt  ®"''  J"^^  """'^  '^^  nations  of  Asia 
and  Faturt  are  fully  occupied  at  home.  China 
AtBtcu  jg  trying  to  establish  her  republic, 
and  she  has  virtually  transferred  Mongolia 
to  Russia.  She  needs  and  greatly  desires 
the  friendship  of  the  United  States.  Our 
Go\ernment  has  led  the  way  in  giving  official 
recognition  to  the  new  republic,  some  of  our 
citizens  have  been  called  to  China  as  ad\-isers 
in  the  work  of  constitutional  go\ertunent,  and 
our  opportunity  for  mutually  beneficial  and 
wholly  friendly  relations  with  China  is  greater 
than  at  any  pre\-ious  time.  Thepeoplesof  Asia 
ha\e no  more  conscious  thought  of  colonizing 
and  possessing  California  than  of  occupying 
France.  Yet  the  fundamental  problem  of  sub- 
sistence will  determine  the  future  of  popula- 
tions. And  if  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  East 
Indians    can    flourish    and   maintain   their 
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civilization  where  Europeans  and  Americans  of  Viscount  Chinda,  the  Japanese  ambassador 
cannot  compete,  the  future  must  bring  some  at  Washington,  when  the  matter  first  came  up 
profound  changes  and  some  vast  displacements,   in  April,  rested  solely  upon  Japanese  rights 
under  the  existing  treaty.     The  telegraphic 
,jj^        Such  considerations,  however,  art-  correspondence  of  President  Wilson  and  Go\'- 
CM/nnik/s    speculative,  not  immediate.     The  emor  Johnson  raised  the  question  of  delay 
Qiifiiiix     Japanese  desire  to  be  treated  with-  in  order  to  make  sure  that  international  obli- 
out  discrimination  as  a  great  people  on  the  gations  were  fully  observed.    The  journey 
terms  of  the  most    favored  nations.     As  a  of  Secretary  Bryan  to  California,  and  his  con- 
matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  so  treated  under  ferences   with   Governor  Johnson   and   the 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  those  of  the  legislature,  would  seem  to  have  had  as  their 
British  Colonies.     Under  our  laws  as  now  chief  object  an  exhibition  of  deference  to 
construed,  they  are  not  eligible  to  citizenship.  Japanese  feeling.    As  a  result  of  Mr.  Bryan's 


The  new  law  of  Cali- 
fomia  against  thealien 
ownership  of  agricul- 
tural land  e.xpressly 
recognizes  the  obliga- 
tion of  all  existing 
treaties,  and  excludes 
from  ownership  such 
aliens  as  are  not 
eligible  to  citizenship. 
Inasmuch  as  Califor- 
nia does  not  propose 
to  disregard  existing 
treaties,  the  real  ques- 
tion raised  by  Japan 
goes  much  farther  and 
has  to  do  with  the 
question  of  American 
citizenship.  The  Jap- 
anese would  not  have 
the  slightest  objection 
to  a  law  prohibiting 
alien  ownership  in  gen- 
eral. And  such  a  law 
might  in  the  end  be  a 
desirable  one  in  Cali- 
fornia and  various 
other  States.  But  at  '' 
present  it  would  work 


\isit,  the  pending  bill 
was  changed  in  some 
particulars,  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  be 
in  violation  of  the 
treaty.  It  was  after 
Mr.  Bryan's  visit,  and 
after  these  modifica- 
tions, that  the  meas- 
ure was  passed  by  a 
\ote  in  the  Senate  of 
,15  to  2  and  in  the 
Assembly  of  72  to  3. 
The  legislature  ad- 
journed and  left  the 
bill  in  the  Governor's 
hands  to  veto  or  to 
sign.  If  it  had  re- 
mained in  session,  and 
he  had  vetoed  the  bill, 
the  measure  would 
have  been  passed  over 
his  veto.  The  request 
of  the  Administration 
that  he  should  veto 
the  bill — although  he 
liersonally  favored  it 
—after  the  legislature 
had  adjourned  and 
inconvenience,  ii,  could    not    repass    it, 

however,   the    treaty   should    be   construed  was  evidently  for  the  sake  of  gaining  time,  in 
against  the  new  California   law,   or   if   the  order  to  allow  negotiations  with  Japan, 
national  policy    at   Washington   should   be 

out   of   line  with   the  views  of   the    Pacific    ^^  Arbitration  ■'*  ^^^  Governor  had  acceded  to 

Coast,  it  would  be  quite  pwssibleto  e.»;tend         r/miv      this  request  and  veloi-d  the  bill, 

the  law  against  land  ownership  to  aliens  of        '"<"''"••'     [j,g   authorities   at   Washington 

whatever  nationality.  would  probably  ha\e  attempted  to  deal  with 

the  matter  in  connection  with  renewing  our 

1^^         It  has  not  beeneasy  to  understand  arbitration  treaty  with  Japan,  which  expiri-s 

Brvan-$      exactly  why  the  Japanese  Govern-  within  a  few  weeks.     Governor  Johnson,  in  a 

""        ment  has  been  so  earnest  and  ac-    long  telegram  to  Secretary  Bryan  on  May  14. 

five  in  its  protest  against  this  California  legisla-  set  forth  the  reasons  why  he  thought  it  his 

tion.   The  best  explanation,  however,  seems  to  duty  to  sign  the  bill.    The  Japanese  prefer  to 

be  that  sensational  newspapers  in  Japan  have  have  it  otherwise,  and  the  Government  at 

stirred  upapopularagitation  that  the  Govern-  Washington  is  bound  to  do  everything  in  its 

ment  feels  obliged  to  recognize.     The  position    power,  not  only  lo  secure  the  observance  of 


J.av 


Mr.  Guthrie  "i;:  bej-.e::  ::  -; 
lo  sho«-  tht  br:::Lir.:  j.r.i  ../^  z^- 
f  mpire  how  sreatiy  tr.^i.T  pr  -zre^- 
bv  the  j>ev>;>le  of  the  rr.i:=i  S-.i-.' 
■■iiiuine  ;md  unselri^h  i*  the  xr.-. 
the  American  people  for  the  jje-;. 
The  economic  and  sociul  proMt-: 
fi>rnia  have  no  real  relation-hij)  i 
will  of  the  Americans  for  the  Japa 
Californians  have  certain  aims  ai 
Oalifornia,  based  upon  their  own 
W  Japanese  have  certain  aims 
^jix-ing  to  do  with  their  iirogress  ^ 
,,,j  e      '  'in   relation  to 


and  ideals 
i-ithin  their 
contiguous 


k  -_T;:t^  :i  -iisiir.zuished  En^~ 
'-• :-  .^:-T:er.  ;.:««b«T  *iih  r«]>resent- 
"  '  i"i"  «  :(  Cica  ii,  Xewfounciland, 
:_:  :  \  ;_•<-_  -i.  ^c«kii  -jx  cm  half  oi  May  in 
'.•.t:  'Jz^'.-i  Siiiifii  cc  A  aasaoti  of  interest 
_-_■!  r  r;j„  i^rwnAEse.  Thty  represented 
;  —^-r.-trr^  ~  zbe  Brrt^  Empire  whtrti 
-.  :-t  ;j.rjf:  i  ye-AT  it  rwo  ago.  concurrently 
-  "^  :  ri^^ri-.fe^  iz  tbe  United  States,  to 
:■-:■,•  i-s  :••:  ■•v^-irit*  tlie  bundredth  anni- 
;--^--"  :  ibe  T:wat>-  oi  Ghent.  It  is  the 
:t  -t:  .:  j_  ;::',  ujhtfuJ  men  that  much  good 
>j_i ;  — -ij  th*»oridthn>ughlhi&eiperi«ice 
:  i  :i- :;ry.  Where  jrreat  nations  have  little 
:t  -  •.'rir.z  ;r.  corT:mon.  and  few  points  of  con- 
!^rt.  there  !5  not  much  danger  of  difficulties 
jri^ir.z  ^hich  ftir  up  passion  and  tempt  them 
t:.  rei.in  to  arms.  The  war  of  1811.  like  the 
wjro:L--.:rRcvolution,  was  in  a  large  sense  part 
of  thi>>e  profound  European  conflicts  which 
followed  the  era  of  disco\-«^'  and  colonization 
and  related  to  the  permanent  future  of  oversea 
domains.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  still 
further  development  of  those  strujjgles,  and 
a  joint  de\*ice  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  for  allowing  the  Western 
Hemisphere  a  free  and  liberal  developraent. 
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An  Affair  of  ^^3"  bctween  the  British  Em- 
O'lai  pire  and  the  United  States  for  a 
coiiM«ii«i««  hundred  years  is  a  world  alTair, 
anti  not  merely  a  matter  of  mutual  con- 
firatulation.  It  has  been  a  great  thing  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  because  it  has  been  due 
to  this  peace  and  nothing  else  that  Canada 
has  extended  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  has 
entered  upon  a  great  national  life  with  the 
good  will  of  her  only  neighbor  and  no  clouds 
of  any  kind  upon  her  horizon.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  the  great  South  American  states 
owe  much  to  this  hundred  years  of  peace  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States.  If 
this  peace  had  been  broken,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  would  have  lost  its  sanction,  and 
the  South  American  states  in  their  develop- 
ing period  would  ha\e  faced  the  danger  of 
European  seizure  and  partition.  Ho|>es  and 
ideals  in  all  that  concerns  the  life  of  individ- 
uals and  nations  rest  upon  exi>erienct'. 
Every  time  a  dispute  is  settled,  a  crisis  is 
averted,  moral  principles  are  res]>ected,  honor 
and  truth  are  upheld,  and  good  will  over- 
comes distrust,  it  becomes  by  just  so  much 
the  easier  to  meet  the  next  crisis  in  a  spirit 
of  forbearance  and  to  find  just  solutions. 

An  AMrtu  Because  we  have  avoided  war 
to  M(  with  England  for  a  hundred  years 
*"'*  we  know  that  by  diligent  culti- 
vation of  right  principles  and  relationships  we 
may  confidently  hope  to  avoid  war  for  another 
hundred  years,  and  indeed  for  all  time.  The 
manifesto  adopted  by  the  conferees  at  Xeiv 
York,  in  asking  the  governments  and  peoples 
of  aU  the  world  to  take  part  in  celebrating 
this  centenary  of  peace,  used  the  following 
language,  which  is  a  most  notable  summation 
of  the  kind  of  world  progress,  in  the  past  cen- 
tury, upon  which  we  must  build  our  hoi>cs 
of  abiding  peace  and  improving  civilization 
for  the  times  to  come: 

\Vc  invite  such  cooperation  lo  the  end  that  it 
may  be  made  dear  and  unmistakable  lo  public 
opinion  everywhere  ihat  the  time  has  romc  whfn 
international  rivalries  and  d iffo rentes ,  thouch 
numerous  and  severe,  may  be  sellled  without  the 
carnage  and  horrors  of  wnr.  .\lthuugh  it  be  un- 
reasonable to  diare^ard  Ihe  possiliilily  of  conflict 
arising  in  the  future,  out  o(  mutual  or  partial  mis- 
understanding, yet  we  gratefully  recoKnin;  that 
the  chances  of  misundcrRtanding  have  Iwcn 
largely  eliminated  by  the  degree  in  which  mo<lern 
science  has  facililared  intercourse  and  accckralcd 


We  arc,  therefore,  encouraKcd  lo  hope  thai  the 
development  of  letters,  science  and  the  aris,  ot 
commerce,  industry  and  finance,  of  mutual  knowl- 
edge, trust  and  good  feelinn  on  the  part  of  those 
who  owe  different  allegiances  and  who  speak  dif- 
ferent tongues,  maj-  jirofitablv  absorb  ihc  enersy 


as  Ihc  Hon.  Philip  Jsmea  Stanhnpe.     Mc  cumt^  to  the  Unilcrl 

Treaty  of  Ohcnt  upi^n  Ihc  iine-hundrRlth  Anniversary  ot 
ptacc  hetwi^cn  V.nm  Bcilain  Btid  Ihu  United  SlaIi»I 

of  mankind,  as  wi-ll  as  offer  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  ihc  noblest  and  finest  traits  ot  mind  and 
of  character. 

(ireat  Rrllain  has  been  a  colonizing  nation,  and 
the  I'niicd  States  has  drawn  to  its  population 
various  and  powerful  elements  from  dilTerent 
countries  and  from  different  flags.  Therefore,  a 
century  of  peace  bclween  (ireat  Britain  and  her 
dominions  hiyond  the  season  the  one  hand  and  the 
United  States  on  the  other  hand  touches  directly 
iiolh  the  interests  and  the  imagination  of  every 
land  to  which  (ireat  Brii.iin's  sons  have  fione,  as 
well  as  those  of  every  nation  from  which  the  pres- 
ent day  population  of  the  I'niied  States  has  been 
drawn.  Such  a  celebration  will  not  only  mark 
the  close  ot  a  century  of  exceptional  si[,'nificancc 
and  importance,  but  it  will  call  attention  to  an 
example  and  an  ideal  that  we  earnestly  hope  ma>' 
lie  followed  and  pursued  in  the  years  lo  come. 
\Vhat  nations  have  done  nations  can  do. 

^  The  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed 
fonamif  im  Christmas  Eve  in  the  year 
oeiaiion  j^j^  Our  .\meri(ian  peace  com- 
missioners were  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henry 
Clay,  James  A.  Bayard.  Albert  Gallatin,  and 
Jonathan  Russell.  The  purpose  ot  the  treaty 
was  declared  to  be  the  establishment  of  "a 
firm  and  universal  peace."  A  great  number 
of  matters  have  had  to  be  decided  by  diplo- 
matic negotiation  and  by  reference  to  arbi- 
trating boards  in  the  century  that  has  elapsed. 
but  the  firm  and   universal  peace  has  been 
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(Who  succeeds  Mr.  Bryce  as  Ihc  BHtJjh  ambnvwlir) 

iiiaintaine<l.  The  joint  committees,  while  in 
session  at  New  York  last  month,  went  far  in 
determining  upon  things  that  might  well  be 
done  in  igi4  and  igis  (the  treaty  was  pro- 
claimed and  went  into  eflect  in  February, 
1815)  to  observe  the  anniversary  in  fitting 
and  influential  ways.  In  due  time  we  shall 
devote  a  more  extended  article  to  the  ex- 
planation of  these  plans.  Secretary  Bryan 
■came  to  New  York  to  express  the  approval 
of  President  Wilson,  and  subsequently  the 
British  delegation  visited  Washington, 
where  the  President  in  person  gave  assur- 
ance of  the  desire  of  our  Government  to 
do  its  part  in  making  the  celebration  nota- 
ble. Such  movements  do  not  indeed  settle 
any  specihc  question,  but  they  have  much  to 
do  with  creating  an  atmosphere  of  friendli- 
ness and  good  understanding  which  greatly 
facilitates  the  settlement  of  any  pending  dif- 
ferences. Thus  at  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the 
\isitinE  British  committee,  presided  over  by 
Mr.  Choate,  the  principal  speaker  was  our 
Secretary  of  State,  and  there  were  present  the 
newly  arrived  British  ambani-udor.  Sir  Cecil 


Arthur  Spring-Rice,  and  the  ambassador- 
designate  to  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Walter  Page. 
In  \'iew  of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  reidly 
serious  questions  in  the  past,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  differences  of  opinion 
about  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  remit 
tolls  on  her  own  coastwise  ships  passing 
through  her  own  canal  at  Panama  could  not 
be  adjusted  upon  most  amicable  terms  with 
results  in  which  everybody  should  acquiesce. 

Btii<"<'i  ^^^-  ^O'ii"!  3S  Secretary  of  State, 
ptaci       is  no  less  interested  than  his  pred- 

propotaii  g^gggQ,.g  j^  plans  for  lessening  the 
possibility  of  war.  Several  weeks  ago  he 
called  together  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives at  Washington,  and  laid  before  them, 
for  transmission  to  their  governments,  cer- 
tain proposals  for  securing  deliberation  before 
hostilities.  His  plan  provides  for  interna- 
tional boards  of  inquiry,  and  pledges  nations 
not  to  fight  until  such  boards  have  made  re- 
port upon  the  facts  involved  in  the  contro- 
\crsy.  The  scheme  further  embraces  the 
proposal  that  during  the  weeks  or  months  of 
such  inquiry  the  nations  in  dispute  must  not 
increase  their  armaments  or  mobilize  their 
troops.  It  is  plain  that  such  proposals  in- 
\ohe  serious  difficulties.  A  highly  developed 
military  power,  with  troops  advantageously 
placed,  might  be  in  aggressive  mood  towards  a 
power  of  small  military  development,  wholly 
unprepared  for  war.  It  might  seem  neces- 
sary for  the  very  existence  of  the  weaker 
state  to  put  itself  in  some  kind  of  preparation 
for  defense.  Even  under  such  circumstances, 
however,  it  would  be  better  off  under  Mr. 
Bryan's  proposals,  because  of  the  likelihood 
that  the  work  of  a  board  of  inquiry  would 
result  in  the  substitution  of  arbitration  for 
war.  The  great  trouble,  of  course,  with  all 
the  proposals  of  the  international  lawyers 
lies  in  their  reliance  upon  the  legal  fiction 
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that  the  nations  are  a  series  of  equal  sover- 
eigns, and  that  they  are  finished  and  perma- 
nent entities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
period  of  modern  nationalism  has  given  us  a 
vast  number  of  changes  already,  and  many 
more  must  come  through  the  shifting  of  popu- 
lations, economic  pressure,  and  the  demand 
of  localities  and  racial  communities.  Inter- 
national law  and  arbitration  treaties  cannot 
guarantee  to  an  empire  the  permanent  con- 
trol of  outlying  possessions.  . 

*  SKtt  full  of  ^^^  State  Department  is  now 
Diahmatic  occupicd  with  a  large  number  of 
*"""'"  questions,  most  of  which  arc 
technical  and  none  of  which  can  be  regarded 
as  of  such  a  nature  as  to  disturb  peaceful  and 
friendly  relations  with  other  countries.  The 
Japanese  question  presents  difficulties,  but 
they  can  be  adjusted  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
The  new  British  ambassador  will  take  part 
in  the  negotiations  concerning  Panama  Canal 
tolls.  No  treaty  has  yet  been  negotiated 
with  Russia  to  take  the  place  of  that  which 
was  abrogated  a  year  ago  because  of  that 
go\'ernment's  refusal  to  honor  the  passports 
of  Russian  Jews  naturalized  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  questions  on  hand  relating 
to  Mexico,  and  we  have  not  yet  recognized 
the  Huerta    provisional    government.     It  is     tjiu  liKtir  uoltm  or  the  pasama  ianal,  as  seen 

expected  that  the  claims  of  Colombia  against    (Ciru«nalikclhe'atwve"rppMring'^in'thB'^Suuth  Amencan 

Panama  and  the  United  States  will  be  re-  papei^,  arcmmntrutwi'th  ihusc  wni<] -pictures  pamted  hy 
opened  for  consideration.  The  policy  of  the  ^'j^^^^un"™™"  J''ith«  "U*"'  t^m  Sh^'un"  d^wT'"*" '"' 
last  administration  towards  Nicaragua  and  to  be  taught  hy  the  itamedpmfcM.ir/of  south  Amrri"^*' 
Honduras,  as  embodied  in  treaties  that  re-  Fn,niCar«iy(or«dt<Buenos Aires) 

main  unratified,  will  have  to  be  studied  Cuba.  Having  recognized  the  Chinese  re- 
afresh  by  the  Department  of  State.  There  public,  and  having  refused  to  act  as  one  of 
are  several  pending  questions  that  relate  to  the  powers  negotiating  the  Chinese  loan,  we 

are  especially  concerned  with  the 
course  of  aflairs  in  that  great  and 
fast-changing  country.  A  number 
of  go\'ernments  are  impressing  their 
\-iews  on  the  State  Department  re- 
garding the  administrative  features 
of  the  Underwood  tariff.  Itisevident 
that  under  Mr.  Bryan's  genial  sway 
the  State  Department  is  going  to 
approach  every  foreign  question  in 
the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  optimism. 
But  though  sympathetic,  Mr.  Bryan 
is  not  what  is  known  as  an  "easy 
mark;"  and  the  Hon.  John  Bassett 
Moore  will  never  consent  to  give 
away  his  own  country  through  ex- 
cessive altruism  or  the  mere  desire 
to  get  things  settled  and  clear  his 
desk.  We  shall  have  strict  al- 
tention  to  business,  and  the  uphold- 
ing of  -American  rights,  along  with 
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Trit  NE«   =TEAM  ROUXR 

....        ^5,     to     unilcr^lanil     the    oiher  wwk  in  deciding  whether  or  not   to   allow 

-V     Willi   p    -^     ^^^     iu?tite     r^ithtr    than   open  hearings,  and  this  question  was  decided 

i^*!  infJtic    ^iclo^^-■  negatively  on  May  i6  by  a  vote  of  41  to  36. 

ilipion  -  Op«i  hearings  would,  of  course,  mean  delay 

\fttT   one    month   of    the   estia  and    a    prolongation  -of    the    session.      The 

7»,  T«'iir     ,^..;^jon,  the  House  of  Represen-  measure  as  a  whole  seems  likely  to  pass  the 

s'lnau       tiuives'  ended    con jideratjon    of   Senate,  although  it  will  be  well  debated  and 

.       n,„hTW(>otl  Tariff  bill  and  passed  the  there  wntl  be  a  stubborn  effort  made  to  chajige 

m.*'  I'^ure  including  the  income-tax  provision,   the  sugar  schedule. 

,  Miiv's  by  a  vote  of  2S1  to  lio-     M  the 

V  .-mocr-itic   members   supiwrted   it   except       „^^,  ^,„     It  has  always  been  customary  for 

Four  of  these  five  were  Louisiana  mem-  woj^       representatives    of    highly    pro- 

i.rH  who   objected    to  the  sugar  schedule     **   '    '      tccted  industries  to  raise  great 

1  -r  which   after  three  years,  foreign  sugar  outcries  and  make  dire  predictions  in  the  face 

iL"'..lmitti^lf'reeof  dutv.  "  Four  Progressives,   of   any  projwsed   reduction    of   rates.     The 

t    -      Kepublicans,    and    one    Independent  simple  fact  is  that  our  tariff  duties  in  general 

■f'l-d  the  Democrats  in  voting  for  the  bill,  have  been  ridiculously  high.     American  in- 

i'f '  h  H  been  no  small  undertaking  to  rewrite  dustries  can  bear  sweeping  reductions.     It 

I  the  tariff  rates,  to  transfer  many  articles  is  not  a  very  commendable  thing  for  manu- 

1'     (1.  no  prot-cled  to  the  free  list,  and  to  add   facturers  to  try  to  thrust  their  employees  be- 

i/f  du  if  d  income  tax  to  a  measure  of  rad-  tween   themselves  and  the  government   at 

'1   1   riff  reduction.    That  a  bill  of  such  Washington.     The  way   in   which   reduced 

",.'!.--    rid  character  could  be  passed  through  tariff    rates    will     affect    profits    and    the 

,"' H-'iij  <■  of  Representatives  by  more  than  ability   to  pay    sUndard   wages    must    be 

'',   rliir-K  majority,  after  only  a  week  of  determined   by  experience.     Chairman  Un- 

!  '"*  n'l  d'-b;'tc-  and  'another  week  of  specific  derwood  and.SecreUry  Redfield  of  the  De- 

*"  '       -rf,!!  two  or  three  wints,  such  as  sugar,   partment  of  Commerce  have  declared  that 

*    '    Vfv  remarkable  episode  in  the  long  his-  they  will  be  ready  to  make  official  investi- 

'    "*    -  i  'i-,.-  American  tariff  as  a  party  ques-  gation  into  the  facts  if  manufacturers  carry 

'"' ''    "•(  ','.,■  Senate  was  not  prepared  to  yield  out  their  threats  to  cut  do»-n  the  wages  of 

*'"''  .-ivi-lv  to  the  work  of  President  their  employees  in  case  of  the  p-issage  of  the 

'   >ir    Undenvoo<l.     It  s]>ent   a  new   tariff   bill.    Some   of    the   newspapers 
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have  pretended  that  this  involved  a  tyranni- 
cal and  illegal  threat  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tar)-  of  Commerce.  But  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  that  view.  If  thtre  should  be 
stoppage  of  factories,  or  heavy  cuts  in  wages 
throughout  whole  industries,  it  will  be  welt 
within  the  province  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  indus- 
trial reaction,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
whether  reduced  tariff  rates  are  really  the 
necessary  cause  of  diminished  wages. 

s»iii/ii«n(  '.''ndoubtedly  the  country  would 
suBoorw  like  to  have  the  tariff  bill  passed 
»» FmiUnt  p[.Qjj,pj]y^  jf,  order  to  remove  un- 
certainty and  permit  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments. But  it  is  not  possible  at  this  stage, 
in  spite  of  alarms  raised  in  some  quarters,  to 
discover  that  there  is  any  general  sentiment 
against  the  pending  tariff  revision.  Most 
people  believe  that  it  will  help  business  more 
than  it  will  hurt  it  to  cut  the  tariff  rates 
down;  and  that  overwhelming  majority  of 
citizens,  made  up  of  people  whose  income  is 
less  than  $4000  a  year,  look  forward  to  the 
graduated  income  ta.x  with  entire  compla- 
cency, if  not  with  strong  conviction  and  en- 
thusiasm.    Public  opinion  is  with  the  Pres- 


ident in  demanding  the  passage  of  the  pend- 
ing measure  without  much  change. 

J  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 

Dtn-f  uaon  this  great  revenue  measure  is  in 
*"""  all  respects  the  embodiment  of 
wise  views  upon  sources  and  methods  of 
national  taxation.  It  has  always  been  our 
opinion  that  sugar  ought  not  to  be  put  upon  the 
free  list,  but  should  be  taxed  moderately  for 
purposes  of  re\-enue.  A  great  many  consid- 
erations are  invoh-ed,  but  the  re\'enue  ques- 
tion is  the  one  that  should  weigh  most  at 
Washington.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the 
removal  of  the  duty  would  make  any  very 
appreciable  difference  in  the  price  per  pound 
that  the  ordinary  family  would  pay  for  its 
current  supply  of  sugar  as  an  article  ot  food. 
That  a  permanent  ta.x  should  be  kept  upon 
sugar  solely  for  the  sake  of  assuring  prosper- 
ity to  the  cane-sugar  growers  ot  Louisiana 
and  the  beet-sugar  interests  of  our  Western 
States,  is  indeed  a  proposition  that  could  not 
be  defended  if  it  were  found  that  the  domestic 
industry  was  kept  alive  at  the  cost  of  a  heavy 
burden  to  consumers.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  sugar,  that  the  tax  now 
operates  mainly  as  a  convenient  way  to  raise 
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THE  GREAT  NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  ENCRAVENC  AND  PRINTING,  NOW  ALMOST  READY  FOR  USE.  la 

ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  NEW  POTOMAC  PARK,  AND  ITS  LOCATION  IS   INDICATED  BY  THE  WHITE  SHAFT 

OF  THE  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT.  VISIBLE  AT  THF,  LEFT  OF  THE  PICTURE 

rc\eiiue,  and  that  the  protection  of  Louisiana  \'k\\  expressed  in  the  cartoon  at  the  bottom 
and  the  West  is  incidental.  Senator  Rans-  of  this  page.  Those  selections  that  have 
dell,  of  Louisiana,  is  making  a  determined  been  made  thus  far  are  meeting  with  gen- 
c-ITort  to  secure  retention  of  the  sugar  duty,  eral  approval.  The  only  marked  exception 
and  he  is  sup|x>rted  by  several  Western  Dem-  is  that  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  William  J. 
ocratic  Senators,  whose  constituents  are  con-  Harris,  of  Georgia,  as  Director  of  the  Cen- 
cerned  about  the  beet-sugar  industry.  The  sus.  Mr.  Harris  is  chairman  of  the  Georpij 
debating  of  this  sugar  question,  more  than  State  Dentocratic  Committee,  and  his  se- 
any  other  tariff  point,  will  tend  to  prolong  lection  is  credited  to  the  urgency  of  Senator 
the  present  session.  Hoke  Smith.     Dr.  E.  Dana  Durand,  the  re- 

tiring chief  of  the  Census  Bureau,  is  an  econ- 
r*«  Mtxt     ^^^  disposal  of  the  tariff  ques-   oraist  and  statistican  of  the  highest  rank, 
Brtat       tion   ha\-ing  left   the   House  of   and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  efGdent 
"""'       Represeiitati\es    free   for    other  men  ever  in  diarge  of  census  work.     Senator 
work,  it  was  expected  that  decided  progress   La  Follette  has  led  in  the  opposition  to  Mr. 
would  be  made  upon  the  subject  of  banking   Harris'  confirmation  on  the  ground  that  the 
and  currency  reform.     The  business  condi-   office  should  be  filled  by  a  trained  statistician, 
tions  of  the  country  are  not  as  favorable  as 

could  be  desired.     If  by  some  fortunate  gift  I 

of  leadershi|>  President  Wilson  could  bring 
the  currency  and  banking  question  to  a 
focus,  and  could  [lersuade  Congress  in  a  non- 
partisan spirit  to  enact  at  once  a  measure  to 
protect  dqwsitors,  to  strengthen  credits,  and 
to  give  our  currency  system  the  necessary 
freedom  of  e\|>ansion  and'  contraction,  we 
should  start  upon  a  new  and  healthy  busi- 
ness neriod  that  would  surpass  anything  in 
our  nistory.  With  the  tariff  and  money 
questions  settled,  it  would  only  remain  to 
reform  the  method  of  dealing  with  corpora- 
lions  and  to  give  stability  to  labor  condi- 
tions by  limiting  immigration. 

f^^        The  President  has  not  been  in 
cenjui      haste  to  make  appointments,  and 

some    anxious    members    of    the      J^^^  presidsnt  to  the  part 
Dt'mocratic  parly  are  beginning  to  take  the  From  the  Enniot  DhpaM 
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President  Wilson's  view  is  that  the  head  of 
the  Census  Bureau  should  be  an  adminis- 
trator, with  statisticians  under  Ms  direction. 

jii^  After  many  weeks  of  anxious 
Miat  vorii    waiting  on  the  part  of  New  York 

"*"'"  [wliticians,  a  successor  was  found 
to  Mr.  Loeb  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York.  This  position  is  a  highly  resixinsible 
one,  and  Mr.  Loeb's  marked  success  in  its 
administration  has  lifted  it  to  a  higher  plane 
of  dignity  and  authority  than  it  had  ever 
attained  before.  Mr.  John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
the  new  Collector,  has  for  some  years  been 
one  of  the  most  aggressive  leaders  of  the 
cause  of  munici[>al  reform  in  New  York  City. 
He  is  a  man  of  marked  courage  and  large 
capacity.  The  appointment  was  entirely 
agreeable  to  Senator  O'Gorman,  though  it 
was  regarded  as  a  direct  blow  at  Tammany 
Hall.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that 
Tammany  would  much  rather  have  Mitchel 
sidetracked  as  Collector  of  the  Port  than 
chosen  as  the  fusion  candidate  for  Mayor. 
New  York  City  is  soon  to  enter  upon  another 
of  its  critical  municipal  campaigns,  and  Mr. 
Mitchel  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
three  or  four  most  desirable  men  to  head 
the  citizen's  ticket.  It  is  claimed  that  he 
remains  at  liberty  to  resign  the  collectorship 
if  nominated  for  Mayor.  But  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  he  should  use  the  one  office  as 
a  political  stepping-stone  to  the  other. 

M4W  rork't  Although  the  New  York  legisla- 
Htaitu  ture  failed  to  enact  a  satisfactory 
''"""  primary  law,  and  was  derelict  in 
other  important  matters,  there  should  be 
placed  to  its  credit  a  considerable  body  of 
sound  and  useful  legislation  most  of  which 
has  now  become  law  by  the  signature  of  Gov- 
ernor Sulzer.  Among  these  beneficent  meas- 
ures is  a  new  Public  Health  law  which  had 
been  recommended  by  the  Governor's  special 
Public  Health  Commission.  In  the  opinion 
of  experts,  both  physicians  and  laymen,  this 
law  gives  the  State  Department  of  Health  the 
authority  and  machinery  for  the  prevention 
of  disease,  which  should  result  in  a  consider- 
ably reduced  death  rate.  It  is  well  under- 
stood that  health  conditions  in  New  York 
City  have  been  vastly  improved  within 
recent  years,  and  the  death  rate  lowered  from 
,H  per  loooin  i86f)  to  14.11  per  1000  in  1Q12. 
If  such  results  can  be  shown  as  the  fruitage 
of  New  York's  earlier  and  im|>erfect  health 
legislation,  there  is  surely  good  reason  to 
hope  for  still  greater  advancement  as  the 
outcome  of  these  newer  and  more  carefully 


natcd  by  the  Pniidcnt  i 

Although  Atill  in  hifi  cAtly  ihi 


considered  enactments.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Hciihh  is  to  have  three  new 
bu.eaus,- Child  Hygiene,  Public  Health 
Nursing,  and  Tuberculosis, — each  in  charge 
of  a  director. 

Another  bill  signed  by  Governor 
Lta'tiMion  Scizer,  which  had  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  best  authorities,  in- 
cluding the  Municipal  Government  Associa- 
tion, was  a  measure  greatly  increasing  home 
rule  for  cities.  The  effect  of  this  new  law  will 
be  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  cities  hereafter 
to  come  to  Albany  to  obtain  power  to  do 
things  that  are  strictly  within  the  scojx-  of 
municipal  governments.  A  secondary  effect 
will  lie  to  release  the  legislature  from  the  nec- 
essity of  occupying  itself  with  a  vast  number 
of  local  bills,  and  so  to  enable  it  to  give  more 
attention  to  general  State  matters.  Even 
more  imjwrtant  were  the  bills  recommenclfil 
by  the  factory  investigating  commission, 
which  had  its  inception  soon  after  the  Asch 
building  fire  in  New  York  City  two  years  a.ftf>. 
These  bills  regulaie  child  labor  and  labor  in 
tenement  houses,  labor  of  women,  and  condi- 
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3pular  demand.  Since  the  effectiveness  of 
ich  laws  depends  altogether  on  the  way  in 
hich  they  are  administered,  it  was  a  surprise 
D  the  people  of  New  York  that  so  admirable 
n  appointment  as  that  of  Mr.  John  Mitchell 
0  fill  the  ofl&ce  of  State  Labor  Commis- 
ioner  should  have  failed  of  confirmation  in 
be  State  Senate.  Nobody  denies  that  Mr. 
Jitchell  would  administer  the  factory  laws 
mpartially,  and  without  fear  or  favor.  The 
iole  reason  for  his  rejection  by  the  politicians 
icemed  to  he  in  the  fact  that  he  was  not  in 
favor  at  Tammany  Hall.  Governor  Sulzer 
ippointed  Mr.  Mitchell,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  legislature,  to  hold  the  office  un- 
til the  regular  session  of  the  legislature  in 
January  next.  All  of  the  Governor's  ap- 
pointments to  important  Sute  offices  seem 
to  have  been  made  with  scant  regard  to  par- 
tisan politics.  His  naming  of  the  Hon.  John 
N.  Carlisle  as  Commissioner  of  Highways 
met  with  general  approval  from  Repubhcans 
and  Progressives  as  well  as  Democrats.  The 
same  thing  is  true  regarding  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  John  H.  Delaney  as  Sute  Commis- 
sioner of  Efficiency  and  Economy. 

It  is  too  early  to  generalize  about 
7.?!""iS;  t^e  vast  volume  of  State  legisla- 
tion for  the  current  year.  Sev- 
eral legislatures  are  still  in  session  and  late 
in  May  were  debating  important  bills.  The 
legislatures  of  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Oregon 
were  among  those  which  had  completed 
their  labors  and  adjourned.  In  nearly  all 
the  Slates  of  the  Middle  West  laws  of  a  dis- 
tinctly Progressive  type  were  passed  by  the 
legislatures  and  signed  by  the  Governors 
(Democrats,  by  the  way,  in  most  insUnccs). 
Ohio  secured  one  of  the  best  workmen's 
compensation  laws  in  the  Union  and  through 

^1       the  efforts  of  Governor  Cox  many  other  ad- 

''V»^A."r'«?«mtm1(\''vL»Ml^,i^«^  vanced  measures  were  put  on  the  statute- 

.  ,,i   |i«i>ll>i  in  various  employments.     In   books,— a  law  limiting  the  hours  of  work  for 

'",riilt<-r    "f   workmen's  compensation  the  women,  a  model  city-charter  law  complying 

l,,,',(   vvn«pi'^-*'<lhytheiegislaturewasone  with  the  new  home-rule  provisions  of  the 

,,',)#'l     I'y   ""■  ^tWc  Insurance  Depart-  State  constitution,  a  comprehensive  pnmary 

,  (    iti"i    "I'P""'''  ''y  the  labor  unions.     It  law.  and  provision  for  a  State  school  surAey. 

.'  „,-tii4i\    •'/  <'"vernor  Sulzer  on  May  i6,  Indiana  did  not  fare  as  well,  but  a  good  pub- 

■  .  ,,  ^,T^,^tlt<\  Ihiit  it  failed  to  eliminate  the  tic  utilities  law  was  secured  there  and  the 

,,'.  ,,l   litiK"''""',     It  is  the  Governor's  be-   legislature  also  provided  a  system  of  voca- 

t},.>*  '*   •''"  '"'"""""K automatic compensa-  tional  education.     Michigan  adopts  the  in- 

i  .III   •'''  '"'"''''' "*'tt  year.  itiative  and  referendum  and  the  recall  for  all 

officers  except  judges,  reforms  her  priniar>- 

't  til-  f.-"l(iry  laws  were  supported  system,  and  entrusts  to  a  commission  the 

;,:.;7/-"-'         t'V    "k-'iiIhts    of    the   legislature   task  of  drafting  a  minimum-wage  law.     In 

•  "'•    """'"I"  n-Kard  to  party,  and  their   Minnesota   constitutional   amendments   for 

^.1 1  iitidmibiedly  in  response  to  a  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  will  be 
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submitted  to  popular  vote.  The  legislature 
enacted  workmen's  compensation  and  mini- 
mum-wage laws,  and  a  widows'  pension 
measure,  an  innovation  that  has  been  vigor- 
ously debated  in  twenty  States  and  has  been 
adopted  by  such  representative  common- 
wealths as  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  South  Dakota. 

"CommiMMian"  ^^°™  Kansas  comes  the  most 
Bonmrnrntnt  radical  suggcstion  of  all  in  the 
ftraBtaf  Jq^,^  of  ^  proposal  by  Governor 
Hodges  for  an  entirely  new  legislative  system. 
The  Governor,  in  common  with  a  growing 
number  of  students  and  publicists  through- 
out the  country,  has  become  convinced  that 
our  two-chamber  legislative  system,  a  part 
of  our  heritage  as  English  colonists,  is  anti- 
quated and  inefficient.  He  believes  that  the 
times  demand  a  system  for  legislating  "that 
will  give  us  more  efficiency  and  quicker  re- 
sponse to  the  demands  of  our  economic  and 
socialconditionsandto  tbewiliof  thepeople." 
As  a  substitute  for  the  present  State  legisla- 
ture of  two  houses.  Governor  Hodges  advo- 
cates nothing  less  than  the  adoption  of  a 
"commission"  plan  of  government  for  the 
State  similar  to  the  commission  plan  of  city 
government  now  so  generally  adopted  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  In  other  words.  Gov- 
ernor Hodges  proposes  that  a  legislative  as- 
sembly be  established  to  consist  of  one,  or 
at  most  two,  members  elected  from  each 
Congressional  district  of  the  State.  In  his 
judgment,  the  Governor  should  be  ex-officio 
the  presiding  officer  of  this  assembly,  which 
should  be  permitted  to  meet  whenever  the 
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exigencies  of  the  public  business  may  demand. 
He  suggests  that  the  terms  of  members  be 
for  four  or  six  years,  and  that  the  salaries 
paid  be  sufficient  to  justify  memljers  in  de- 
voting their  entire  time  to  public  business. 
Such  a  body  could  give  ample  time  to  the 
consideration  of  every  measure  and  would  be 
in  position,  in  anycmergency,todeal  with  con- 
ditions as  they  arise  and  to  provide  relief  if 
necessary.  This  proposition  to  apply  the  so- 
called  commission  plan  to  State  government 
has  met  with  very  general  approval,  not  only 
in  Kansas,  but  in  other  communities  east 
and  west.  It  is  even  believed  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas  may  realize  the  ideal  of  Go\- 
ernor  Hodges  before  the  end  of  the  year  1915. 
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j,t  once  developtti  in  pariunect.  fed 

^^  5ij-  ^llnid  Lanrier.  the  bhUnnt 

^4.nr«m>er.     Sir  Wurriii,  bv  his  pub- 

ex-po»ii«"        .  -    .    -  ■  ■  L_-     J.^         e  ntt-  to  sc  the  *ate  of   the 

lie  ^iixe»«e-  ^^  tw^  qppp  gg  pa">  ^  ^^  wmld? 
in  pajiiuoent,  imi  the  aurtive  support  sir  wz^hii  Luncri  qootHa  »  Pmnn 
^£  the  LiW  pr«  d:n«ghoat  the             '—^  f^  ^jj™^c/__t,^^„ 

a>untrv.  has  bed  able  »  ta  delay  Fn>m,h,c«.  ito^hu.) 
ibe  oxtitti'ration  ol"  the  bOI  that  up 

I .    th«  mitliiie  ot  List  moath  it    had  not  f^w*      ^^^    Huerta    administ  ration     in 

A  l\-*Anortl     be>Tjnd     the     coinmittee     stage  Ktttmiiim    Mexico  has  announced  a  general 

-^   the  Ivwer  house.  *"'**      election  for  the  choice  of  a  consti- 
tutional president  of  the  Republic  for  the  full 

In  order  to  cam-  the  measure  tenn,  to  be  held  on  October  26.     GeneraJ 

rt^v^"  "^•"  through.  Premier  Borden  finally  Huerta,  pro\Tsional  president,  moreover,  in  a 

#K«"  *"    Tes<->ned    to    a    newly    adopt^  politely  worded  statement  sent  to  Washin^- 

-1  Kj.ure  rule.     Heretofore  the  Canadian  par-  ton,  on  May  8,  through  Ambassador  Henry 

liAnieMt  h*s  be«i  otx  of  the  few  national  Lane  Wilson,  itiformed  President  Wilson  that 

1   -i^Litunw  of  the  world  that  has  not  had  a  henceforth  the  American  ambassador  would 

•1  isure  measure  or  forcible  method  ot  shut-  be  "considered  a  friend  of  Mexico  and  also  a 

.       ^,[|  ilelvite-     Mf-  Laurier,  \'eteran  leader  welcome   guest,   but  not   recognized    as    an 

T|^^  juij^^lion.  directed  all  his  gims  against  ambassador."  .  .  .  Furthermore,  "questions 

ih  -  iiU'.i  of  appIyiiV!  closure  in  the  "freest  pending  between  the  United  States  and  Mex- 

iili  nuVnl  of  the  world."     He  insisted  upon  ico  will  hereafter  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  of 

nur^'iiduni  to  the  people  on  this  policy.  Washington's  terms,  but  receive  no  further 

li  rt  ill  Ih- reinemberwl  that  some  months  ago  consideration  until  Mexico  is  in  position   to 

111.'  ot   Mr.  Bonten's  ministers,  Mr.   F.   T).  take  up  the  questions  on  an  equal  basis  deal- 

\1  mks  n-siniiiil  fn)m  the  cabinet  because  of  a  ing  with  a  friendly  and  equally  sovereign,  if 

■  ;V     ; 'l„  submit  this  question  to  a  popular  not  equally  powerful,  nation."    The  Huerta 

"  lie    iitlluniKh  the  Premier  had  promised  to  government  having  been  formaDy  recognixed 

1*1  «>  if  iiiirliament  did  not  fully  approve  the  by  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  having 

"j  • 'l^.fi^j  policy.     A  careful  consideration  received  promises  of  early  recognition  by  the 

"1  \\w  niiii«tit»K'"H'ii's  throughout  the  entire  governments  of  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  and 

Vhihiiiiioti,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  maintained,  Spain,   "and,  moreover,  continuing  to  give 

.    '    :.'.,., .,1  him  that  the  Canadian  elec-  protection  to  American  interests,  it  is  only 

ilv  ouiNised  to  the  application  fair  that    American  recognition    should    be 


1'   iiv  "K'lK  "ilf"  '11  pariiament,  but  is  not  in  immediately  forthcoming."    The  real 

\    '  !■"  ol  the  Honlvn  naval  proposals  them-  back  of  the  Huerta  demand  is  that,  with- 

,1*  '•     lit  ii'ii^'  ""'  until  a  jwpular  expression  out  American  recognition,  the  government 

*        1  I  HI  liiis  l«rii  given.     Sir  Wilfrid  and  of     Mexico     cannot     negotiate    a     foreign 

Vl  "''  riv  ilriimii'i  dissolution  and  appeal  to  loan  to  raise  funds  which  it  sorely  needs. 

i"  '"   iiiitiv,    tliiiming    that    Mr.     Borden  Preparations    for  the  general   elections  are 

S       '"        '  'lull'    for   this   method  of  sup-  proceeding    quietly,    although     mutterings 

V                      mvtil    fslablishment    of    the  are  heard    now  and  then  of  differences  of 

^^  opinion   between   Huerta   and    Felix   Dia^ 
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Meanwhile,  disorder  on  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tended scale  continues  throughout  the  re- 
public. 

utootai  Miw  General  Mario  Menocal,  who  was 
Pmintut  inaugurated  President  of  Cuba  on 
ef  Ilia  ^i^y  20,  was  the  third  chief  mag- 
istrate of  that  republic.  His  predecessors 
were  General  Tomas  Estrada  Palma  and  Gen- 
eral Jose  Miguel  Gomez.  Cuba  is  predomi- 
nantly Liberal.  The  Menocal  ministry,  how- 
ever, represents  the  triumph  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  which  won  at  the  elections  held 
last  November.  In  another  part  of  this 
magazine  this  month  we  print  the  portraits 
of  the  men  who  will  assist  General  Menocal 
to  govern  Cuba.  From  what  is  known  of  the 
new  president,  it  may  confidently  be  pre- 
dicted that  his  term  wlLI  be  marked  by  politi- 
cal ability  and  progressive  legislation.  The 
good  wishes  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  American  people  have  always  been 
extended  to  the  Cubans  in  their  governmental 
problems.  Our  good  will  was  emphasized, 
last  month,  by  a  bill  introduced,  on  May  7, 
in  the  Senate  at  Washington,  by  Senator 
Bacon,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  This  measure  distinctly  de- 
fines the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  any  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Cuba,  providing  that  intervention 
in  the  future  shall  be  to  sustain  the  authori- 
ties rather  than  displace  them. 

r»«  wiHfinrfvi  Britain's  eager  enemies  and  anx- 
Liaiia-«nrf  ious  friends  have  become  so  ac- 
Butiqtt  customed  to  reading  in  the  news 
despatches  that  the  British  government  and 
the  English  people  are  sore  beset  by  German 
naval  menace  and  American  commercial 
rivalry,  by  the  haunting  spectre  of  Irish  Home 
Rule,  the  prodding  of  labor  troubles  and  the 
harrowing  reality  of  the  militant  suffragettes, 
that  the  "right  little,  tight  little  island"  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  in  a  rather  desperate 
situation  economically,  as  well  as  politically. 
But  now  comes  Chancellor  Lloyd-George 
with  his  budget  for  1913-14.  This  shows 
that  without  the  imposition  of  any  new  taxes 
John  Bull  expects  to  pay  his  way  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  on  £195,640,000  (approx- 
imately $975,000,000)  and  to  have  a  small 
surplus  of  $925,000.  In  explaining  the  bud- 
get, in  his  address  on  April  22,  the  Chan- 
cellor made  the  interesting  announcement 
that  in  spite  of  great  obstacles,  the  coal  strike, 
the  bad  harvest  and  the  war  in  the  Near 
East,  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1912, 
had  seen  the  most  prosperous  British  trade 


in  history.  There  had  been,  moreover,  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  spirits  and  a  diversion  of  vast 
sums  to  national  insurance  and  other  benefit 
schemes  of  the  government.  The  income 
tax  yield  was  over  £3,000,000.  Comment- 
ing on  the  budget,  the  London  Daily  Chron- 
icle says: 

In  view  of  the  great  navy  expansion,  the  cost  of 
old  age  pensions,  and  the  expected  cost  of  National 
Insurance,  a  large  and  expanding  new  revenue  was 
needed.  If  sought  where  he  [the  Chancellorl 
sought  it,  mainly  in  the  pockets  of  the  rich,  it 
could,  without  any  blow  to  the  country's  trade 
and  prosperity,  be  found.  The  Budget  of  ii>09, 
about  which  so  much  ink  was  slung  and  breath 
wasted,  has  p^o^■cd  in  its  practical  working  the 
most  gigantic  success  known  to  modern  political 
history. 

tht  commant  In  the  midst  of  the  most  strenu- 
""'wcmail"'  ous  activities  of  the  militant  suf- 
susrast  fragettes,  while  the  women  were 
attacking  public  places,  burning  railroad  sta- 
tions, and  raiding  newspaper  offices,  the  British 
Parliament  officially  expressed  its  stand  on 
two  phases  of  the  "V'otes  for  Women"  cam- 
paign. On  May  7,  the  Dickinson  bill,  which 
would  have  enfranchised  more  than  6,000,000 
women,  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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into  law.  The  strike,  which  involved  ap- 
proximately half  a  million  workmen,  is  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  industrial  ficlgium 
more  than  $20,000,000.  A  few  days  later 
( on  April  27)  King  Albert  formally  opened  the 
International  Industrial  Exposition  at  Ghent. 

"Armor  Piatt  -^  ^^^  painful  impression  has 
FatnMum"  been  made  in  Germany  by  the 
'"  ^■"™"''   charges  made  in  the  Reichstag,  on 

April  19,  by  the  Socialist  leader,  Dr.  Lieb- 

knecht.     In  a  sweeping  denunciation  of  the 

Knipp  gun  works  and  the  Deutsche  Muni- 

tions-und-Waffenfabrik,      of      Berlin,     Dr. 

Liebknecht  charged  that  these  vast  industrial 

enterprises    making    war    material     "have 

bribed  officials  at  the  War  Office  in  Beriin  in 

order  to  obtain  information  regarding  the 

German  army  increases  and  the  tenders  of 

rival  firms,"  and  further,  "have  resorted  to 

illicit  methods  of  inducing  leading  French 

newspapers  to  create  an  anti-German  feeling 

in  France,  and  so  facilitate  the  German  army 

increases."    The  Socialist  journal  of  Berlin, 

the  VoTV.'arls,aX  the  same  time  published  the  the 'cerm an  *k  Viseh 

text  of  the  instructions  sent  by  the  Deutsche    .(^  ,^^      ^^^  Kaiser 

Muni  tions-und-Waffenfabrik    to    its    Paris  hisansi 

agent  directing  him  to  "leave  no  stone  un- 
turned" to  persuade  some  popular  French  government  to  give  machine  gun  orders  to 

newspaper  to  announce  that  France  intended  the    Waffenfabrik.    The    Socialist    journal 

to  double  her  order  for  machine  guns.    The  charged  further  that  the  Minister  of  War  had 

object  of  this  was  to  persuade  the  German  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  advertising  tor 
armament  firms  and  invited  other  such  ad- 
vertisements for  the  war  number  of  the 
lllustrirte  Zeilung,  of  April  10,  with  the  object 
of  stirring  up  public  feeling  on  behalf  of  the 
army  bill.  It  published  also  an  official 
memorandum  of  the  War  Ministry  to  these 
firms,  urging  them  to  advertise  in  the  lllus- 
trirte Zeitung.  These  revelations  included 
accusations  against  the  German  Minister  of 
War,  General  von  Heerlngen,  by  name. 

Tkt  KruBf  ^^-  Liebknecht,  further,  held 
v.  wr<  up  for  popular  disapproval,  the 
^•'"" '^'""  Crown  Prince,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, who  recently  signed  a  preface  to  a  jin- 
goistic book  entitled  "Germany  in  Arms,"  as 
the  real  leader  of  a  secret  organization  of 
army  officers  engaged  in  war  baiting.  In  his 
impassioned  peroration  Dr.  Liebknecht  re- 
ferred to  the  present  scandal  as  worse  than  the 
French  corruption  at  Panama. 

When  I  am  askccl  how  much  Germany  owes  to 
iho  Krupps,  I  ask.  in  return,  how  much  the 
Krupps  owe  to  the  (U'rman  poopic,  and  whether 
ihe  hundreds  of  millions  now  possessed  by  this 
firm  did  not  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  poorest 
"BUSINESS  IS  BvsiNEas"'  of  (he  poor.     Arc  not  these  armament  makers  the 

From  the  EatU  (BrooltU-n)  same  people  who  have  absorl>ed  the  millions  that 
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If  France  and  Germany  could  come  to  an  trality  which  had  been  agreed  upon  at  the 

agreement  to  live  on  cordial  terms,  says  the  beginning  of  the  war  by  the  great  powers. 
Scotsman,  of  Edinburgh,  "the  cloud  that  is 

now  being  lifted  from  the  Balkans  would  be  nattnat     Although  his  Servianalliesyielded 

lifted  from  Europe  and  the  world."  Hoitiu      to  the  powers,  and  the  Russian 
"'^       government  withheld  any  moral 

ThtPtamiar   ^^  Alfonso,  of  Spain,  visited  support,    Nicholas   continued   to   beleaguer 

swuiM     Paris  last  month.    The  cordiality  Scutari.     Immediately  after  the  town  fell, 

""■        with  which  he  was  received,  to-  the   Foreign   Offices   of   the   continent   an- 

gether  with  the  admitted  political  importance  nounced  that  this  fact  would  not  alter  their 

of  the  interview  between  the  Spanish  mon-  decision  to  incorporate  Scutari  in  the  new 

arch  and   President  Poincare  and  Premier  state  of  Albania.     As  an  offset  for  this  they 

Barthou,  have  tended  to  confirm  in'  the  mind  agreed  to  give  other  territory  to  the  little 

of  tfic  European  press  the  persistent  report  mountain  kingdom.     Then  the  great  powers, 

that  a  Franco-Spanbh  alliance  is  almost  com-  failing  through  mutual  jealousy  or  other  rea- 

pleted,  and  that  Spain's  entrance  into  that  sons,  to  compel  the  evacuation  of  Scutari,  the 

grouping  of  European  powers  known  as  the  Austrian    government    announced    that    it 

Triple  Entente  has  become  an  accomplished  would   move.    An    expeditionary   army    of 

fact.     The  governments  of  Madrid  and  Paris  Austrian  troops,  variously  estimated  at  from 

have  already  come  to  a  complete  understand-  forty  to  a  hundred  thousand,  was  mobilized 

ing  about  their  respective  interests  in  Mo-  In  Bosnia,  and  a  large  force  in  transports  for 

rocco,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  Spanish  pres-  landing  on  the  Montenegrin  coast.     During 

tige  and  interests  in  Africa.    A  few  days  be-  the  last  days  of  April  the  world  looked  for  a 

fore  leaving  for  Paris,  King  Alfonso  was  at-  descent  upon  Cettinje.    The  Pan-Slav  feeling 

tacked  by  an  anarchist  in  Madrid  and  nar-  in  Russia  and  Austria  itself  ran  high.     The 

rowly  escaped  death.    This  escape  has  been  government  at  Vienna  began  to  realize  what 

made  the  occasion  of  a  great  many  articles  in  difficulties  might  follow  an   attack  on  the 

the  Spaiush  press  on  the  personal  popularity  little  mountain  kingdom,  and  Europe  was  on 

of  the  King  and  his  family.     There  are  now  edge  feeling  that  any  move  of  Austria's  army 

two  princes  and  two  princesses  in  the  royal  would  precipitate  the  genera!  struggle, 
household  at  Madrid.  The  heir  apparent. 
Prince  Alfonso,  who  was  six  years  last  month, 
is  a  sunny,  attractive  lad,  whose  tempera- 
ment strongly  resembles  that  of  his  very 
popular  mother. 

menUHaro-t  '^^^  Capture  of  Scutari  by  the 
Triumfh  Montenegrins,  on  April  23,  after 
BtaeutBfi  ^^^^  ^jj^  gjj^  months'  siege, 
closed  the  active  operations  of  the  Balkan 
war  against  Turkey.  The  Turkish  garrison, 
under  command  of  Essad  Pasha,  marched  out 
with  the  honors  of  war,  and  the  troops  of  King 
Xicholas,  who  had  sworn  to  capture  Scutari 
or  die  in  the  attempt,  then  took  possession. 
As  we  have  made  it  clear  in  these  pages  more 
than  once,  Austria  would  regard  the  posses- 
sion of  Scutari  by  the  Montenegrins  as  a  men- 
ace to  her  interests  in  the  Balkans.  She  has 
always  insisted  that  the  town  be  included  in 
autonomous  Albania.  Such  a  principality  so 
situated  would  be  as  much  earmarked  for 
Austrian  absorption  as  were  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina.  During  the  first  part  of  April 
a  combined  fleet  of  British,  French,  German, 
Austrian  and  Italian  warships  blockaded  the 

little  strip  of  coast  Montenegro  has  on  the  """'  aibanu  k\ists  ,\nd  has  its  bein^ 

Adriatic.     This    the    government    of    King       Ai,^l^^nh"™tio"17o"™n\^Au™"ar^^ 

Nicholas  r^^rded  as  a  violation  of  the  neu-  From  .uurko  (Waruo) 
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In  article  five  Turkey  agrees  to  leave  to  the  but  have  helped  fight  Turkey's  battles  during 
decision  of  the  commission  already  men-  the  war  just  ended.  The  more  conservative 
tioned  the  disposition  of  the  Ottoman  Islands  hold  that  the  future  of  their  race  lies  in  a 
in  the  Egean  Sea.  By  article  six  the  Sultan  regenerated  Turkey,  while  the  impatient  and 
leaves  to  the  allied  sovereigns  the  settlement  radical  ones  are  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
of  all  questions  of  finance.  Article  seven  pro-  propaganda  directed  from  the  Russian  Cau- 
vides  for  the  settlement  by  special  conventions  casus  with  a  view  to  promoting  disorder  and 
of  all  questions  relating  to  prisoners  of  war.     atrocities  that  will  serve   as  a  pretext   for 

Russian  intervention,  which  the  disposition 
;*•  futun  ^^^^^^  ^^  echoes  of  the  Balkan  of  the  Russian  troops  in  the  Southern  Cau- 
0/  war  have  had  time  to  subside,  the  casus  shows  to  be  already  in  contemplation. 
Asiatic  Turh9y  fyj j^jgij  government  is  having  its  The  autocratic  government  evidently  seeks 
attention  called  sharply  to  troubles  gathering  some  compensating  advantages  for  its  diplo- 
in  its  northeastern  Asiatic  provinces.  The  matic  defeat  in  Europe. 
Armenian  population  is  again  being  harried 

by  the  Kurds,  and  emissaries  of  the  revolu-  ^u„ia„  and  ^^^  railway  question  seems  likely 
tionary  pro-Russian  Armenians  of  the  Cau-  German  Rau-  to  come  to  a  head  at  an  early 
casus,  are  reported  as  trying  to  excite  them  ^^^  ^'««'''i^  date,  a  concession  for  one  in  the 
against  the  government  at  Constantinople,  area  claimed  by  Russia  as  her  sphere  having 
It  is  rumored  further,  that  the  Russian  gov-  been  accorded  to  some  Germans.  The  ob- 
ernment  is  about  to  demand  the  execution  of  ject  of  the  new  line  is  to  bring  the  northeast- 
the  reforms  called  for  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  em  part  of  Asia  Minor  into  direct  and  early 
of  1878.  The  question  of  the  outstanding  connection  with  the  Anatolian  Railway  sys- 
balance  of  the  indemnity  due  Russia  from  the  tem  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  west, 
ymr  of  1877  has  also  been  brought  up,  and  a  whereas  Russia  wishes  to  bring  it  about  by 
protest  has  been  entered  against  the  conces-  the  extension  of  her  Caucasus  line  from  the 
ftion  to  any  but  Russians,  for  the  building  of  east.  This  would  produce  a  commercial  and 
railways  from  points  along  the  coast  of  that  military  result  the  very  opposite  of  that  at 
part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  or  toward  the  which  the  Turkish  government  aims.  It  is 
Russian  frontier.  on  this  point  that  Russia  and  Germany  may 

come  into  conflict  over  Turkey.  This  may 
Narr  ing  ^^  ^  ^^^  difficult  to  catch  the  be  said  to  have  already  begun,  the  matter 
th9  meaning  of  all  this.  The  Turk  is  being  now  the  subject  of  indirect  discussion 
^'"'*  to  be  given  no  time  to  recover  between  the  two  governments  in  the  diplo- 
from  the  shock  of  the  blow  he  has  received  matic  dispute  going  on  between  St.  Peters- 
in  Europe.  More,  the  confusion  into  which  burgh  and  Constantinople  as  to  the  right  of 
everything  in  his  Asiatic  domain  has  fallen  is  the  Turkish  government  to  grant  such  con- 
to  be  made  worse  imtil  it  has  reached  the  cessions  without  the  consent  of  Russia.  On 
point  where  the  Russian  Government  will  another  page  we  show  some  striking  photo- 
find  the  opportunity  to  intervene  for  the  graphs  of  Bagdad,  the  terminal  of  the  German 
"restoration  of  order.*'  Exciting  the  Kurds  built  line,  and  explain  its  aims.  Intimately 
against  the  Armenians,  who  are  practically  connected  with  this  railway  question  is  that 
defenceless,  is  one  part  of  a  scheme  that  can  of  the  impaid  balance  of  the  War  Indemnity 
always  be  worked  in  the  country  lying  be-  of  1878,  which  can  be  made  to  play  a  decisive 
tween  the  Persian  frontier  and  the  Black  Sea  part  in  the  pending  dispute,  according  as 
with  advantage  to  Russian  trade,  as  disorder  Russia  is  disposed  to  insist  upon  her  ascend- 
in  the  coimtry  through  which  the  caravan  ancy  in  that  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey  or  to  as- 
route  from  Tabriz  to  Trebizond  by  way  of  sist  the  Turks  to  reorganize  and  reform  their 
Erzcroum  passes,  turns  that  traffic  into  the  administration  in  Asia. 
Russian  Caucasus  once  the   highway  from 

Jaffa  on  the  Persian  frontier  to  Batoum  on  ^^^^^  .^  There  are  many  other  political 
the  Balkan  Sea.  This  external  revolutionary  Disordered  and  racial  sores,  but  the  real 
activity  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  f^f^oncee  gQy^ce  of  danger  for  the  stability 
Armenia — though  officially  called  Kurdistan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  lies  in  its  ever  increas- 
— has  given  rise  to  dissensions  among  the  ing  debt  and  its  diminishing  territorial  re- 
Armenians  of  Turkey  who,  since  the  procla-  sources.  How  long  it  can  continue  to  sup- 
mation  of  the  constitution,  have  not  only  port  its  burdens  depends  on  the  forbearance 
waited  patiently  for  the  amelioration  of  their  of  its  neighbors  and  creditors,  and  the  ability 
condition  which  they  believed  it  would  bring,  of  its  friends  to  see  it  through  its  troubles. 
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paida  visit  to  England  last  month,  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  from  almost  every  point  of 
view  British  influence  in  China  is  decreasing, 
while  that  of  the  United  States  is  increasing. 
He  said: 

America  gave  us  back  her  share  of  the  Boxer 
indemnity.  She  withdrew  from  the  nefarious  Six 
Power  loan  group,  and  now  she  has  given  us  rec<^- 
nition.  Great  Britain  has  given  us  only  opium. 
Can  you  wonder  that  America  gains  in  our  devel- 
oping markets  what  Great  Britain  loses? 

pntrttMiet  ^^^  Commonwealth  of  Australia 
founff  has  a  vigorous,  Progressive  party 
*"*'""'  in  the  Young  Australia  move- 
ment. Mr.  Grant  Hervey,  who  is  one  of  the 
organizers  and  directors  of  the  movement, 
contributes  an  article  on  the  aim  and  program 
of  its  organization  to  this  magazine  (page 
721),  and  we  commend  our  readers  to  it  as  an 
excellent  exposition  of  the  progressive  young 
democracy  of  Australia.  The  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  Federal  capital  at  Canberra 
was  laid  by  Lord  Denham,  Governor-General 
of  the  Commonwealth,  on  March  12.  Can- 
berra, which  is  about  200  miles  from  Sydney 
and  go  miles  from  the  sea,  is  in  ideal  natural 
surroundings,  and  is  to  be  a  modem  capital  in 
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every  sense  of  the  word.  The  Common- 
wealth itself  owns  all  the  land  upon  which  the 
city  is  to  be  built,  and  the  government  will 
exercise  strict  artistic  supervision  of  the 
building  of  the  city  and  the  life  and  conduct 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  city  was  designed 
by  a  young  American  architect.  Hon.  John 
Scaddan,  Premier  of  Western  Australia,  who 
paid  a  visit  to  New  York  in  April,  maintains 
that  Australia  is  becoming  more  and  more 
sodalistic  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word. 
The  working  class  of  almost  all  the  states 
enjoy  many  substantial  advantages  because. 
says  Mr.  Scaddan,  it  goes  into  politics  for 
itself  and  refuses  to  let  politics  control  it. 
Australian  labor,  in  consequence,  is  prosper- 
ous and  contented.  The  Mid-Padfic,  the 
illustrated  monthly  magazine  publbhed  in 
Honolulu,  which  devotes  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention to  .\ustralia  and  its  problems,  in  a 
recent  issue  has  a  comprehensive  article  on 
"Across  Australia  by  Rail."  Western  Aus- 
tralia, says  the  writer  (H.  Deane),  hasa  future 
as  a  fruit- producing  country  which  cannot 
be  equalled  in  the  world. 


-''.■  '.  ^riz'cy.  is  Weil  as  newt  re- 
:•  rzux.  is  ■•;cTna:t~m  now-a- 
•^-_-=:.  il-^tifjie;  read  picture? 
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j.^.  ir.    Mj.irid.     In    southern 


A  SECnON  OF  THE  IMPRESSIVE  -VOTES  FOR  WOMEN"  PARADE  IN  NEW  YORK.  ON  MAY  3 

France,  at  Cannes,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
the  veteran  English  poQtical  leader,  and  his 
wife,  were  sojourning.  At  the  same  time  the 
militant  suffragettes  in  London  were  burning 
houses,  among  them  the  mansion  of  a  member 
of  parliament.  However  the  English  methods 
may  be  regarded,  the  parade  of  the  woman 
su£frage  advocates  in  New  York,  on  May  3, 
was  a  splendid  appeal  to  reason.  The 
scientific  study  of  insanity  will  be  carried  on 
at  the  Phipps  Institute,  Baltimore,  opened 
on  April  16.  Finally,  we  show  the  unveiling 
of  the  memorial  to  the  German -American 
statesman,  Carl  Schurz,  on  Morningside 
Drive,  New  York  City,  on  May  10. 
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— Th»  Smuic  debates  (he  RrpuUi- 
i  :iut  cbe  Tariff  bil[  shall  be  r<- 
aaacr  Commhue  with  inaruclior- 


"     -^  '      '  '    -    -:-c  '''■^■"    'J-— ^3   the   Seoale.    Mr.    Kem    (IDein  , 

..^_.      -.    - ..",-    —  r^'-     letimaiis  i  t«l«al  in\iestigatioo  ol  labor  o)n- 

^.J.IT,     '"..    ^'    -r--  or.nos  Ji  :ik;  West  \  irfjaia  coal  "■'■"^ 

JZ-.     .,..=s      .i=ni::-ec  >(a--   :•;.— Tbe  Senate  refers  tbe  Tariff  bai  li. 

^-j.  -___i    ."   1  _.-Tr_  tae -"iruiace  Cjoioritiee:  the  mocioo  to  instruct  iht 

,  _',  ,   _^.   '.i,-^^  "  ,in-  aimnh-gg  :>  iioid  pabHc  hearings  is  rejected. 

\rf     =t^"~    -*-  ^"         K>*JTICS  AXD  COTEKNMKNT— AMERICAN 

.\nr3  ;=- — The  Pennsylvania  House  passes  ihr 
r-^t^   liic-ii^-'R   '1   TK    S«.i:e   ^l2    p^uittog   moathh'  pensions   to   indi- 

_-TU-   - -V  ..iiz£    i'-or     all!^hJ^^t  .  .  .     The    California    Aisembl> 

_-.::^-^    H.:':..  ".!..=-.      :.i^.^es  rie  aiea^iire  prohibiting  alien  owiKrstiip  ■.•! 
.uiii.    uriin^   wtiich  Japan   had   proiesied.   .  .  . 

Tc     ...„.jr-    "■"   ^™*"  "^  J"^^    t"«y  ailopt  a   commission 

n  -.  ■  "i-n  ■>  iita.  '■-■■^  -'*  i"'*'ernnien(-  .  .  President  ^\  ilson  nomi- 
■',*'.."""  11.11:^  i\  liter  H.  Page  as  amboBsador  to  England. 

"'■  "*  ^  "    nn  _\.  '-Mionte.  of  Wyoming,  as  Assistant   Sei- 

r,   ""'    "-'='«■    ^^''=™"    ^ri.->  .K  StJte.  and  WillUm  H.  Osborn.  of  North 

•Janii-Tj.  as  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 

i?f.  \ir  -■  ;il  ZV^n..  j  ?iin  J.  Mi;chell  <  Dem.)  b  elected  Representati^t 
[H.-.'iiu.-' -i-\.  ntiiiiir^.  el-   in   iJooirr^sB  from  the  Thirteenth   Massachusetts 

ijimtt.  succeeding  John  W.  Weeks  (Rep.). 
■iii-'iiie~  .?  -itri.  ;w'-":s  Arril  lO.— The  Democrats  of  the  House  of  Rcp- 
iv-~  >-i.;ii!i>  -Tin  "J  "•■raii  rerjeHtatires.  in  caucus,  approve  the  free-woiJ 
.  N  \  ij-  ii.T  ?i  -.le  pr-j'.iifim  of  ibe  I'ndenrood  tariff  bill  by  vote  of 
\ijr:«£.  .1  (CL3sa>.  j,^.  to  +2.  .  .  .  Willis  L.  Moorv.  Chief  of  the 
U?j;iier  Bureau.  U  dismissed  for  alleged  irregular- 
t.  '.'-.i:  ■.-.'nsiiwraiioa  of  ities  in  tbe  conduct  of  his  office. 
■'"  >  JwiJii-  April    17- — ^The    President   nominates   William 

*v(e  .1  I  ?*>  ro  **.  re-  C.  Harris,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Director  of  the  Census. 
Lwa!  :■-'  itrilce  trucn  zbie  and  Heiu->-  S.  Breclcenridge,  of  Kentucky,  as  As- 
jN.iri;  -c^-iT  oa  the  iriv   scfiant  Secretarj-  of  War. 

April  19. — President  Wilson,  through  Seoe- 
-i.ii-T*  laeiTKTun  ithed-  cari'  of  State  Brj-an,  urges  the  California  lcgi»- 
;i'i]:>.  Liiure  to  amend  the  land-ownership  bill  so  that  it 

w'te  i«  1*5  to  T^.  re-  *■>"  ^PI^V  «'  ^'  ^'cns  and  not  particularly  to 
(utelorthe»iviWh«!-    Japanese." 

April  u. — ^President  Wilson  renews  his  appeal 

fvit.-i  tht  Sundn-  Ciiil    '°  '••«  California  legislature  not  to  enact  legisla- 

ih  .  Kfi'     !>*     dtnounc-    ''<"*   discriminating  against  Japanese.   .  .  .     The 

ins    l-il'^'r   uHi.'ns   and    Illinois  Senate  adopts  the  House  resolution  amend- 

m   |>r\wvuti»a   for   re-    ingtheStateconstitutiontopermit  women  tovoie. 

April  23.— President  Wilson  directs  Mr.  Brvan, 

J  viva  \-oce  \-Ote.  sus-    the  Secretarv-  of  State,  to  go  to  California  for  the 

i>l  on  the  free  list  in  the   purpose  of  conferring  with  Governor  Johnson  and 

the  legislature  regardii^  anti- Japanese  legislatioo. 

iK-,-s  the  Sundri-  Ci\-il        April  24.— President  Wilson  visits  the  Capitol 

nii.illv    as    vftiH-d    by    to  discuss  appointments  with  Senators  and  Reprr- 

iRep'.,  X-  V.)  making    scntatives.  .  .  .     Governor     Sulicr     vetoes     the 

.  .     In  the  House,    New  N'ork  State   Democratic  or^nication's  tiri- 

i>iil  is  ended.  mary  bill,  on   the   ground   that   it   (ails  to  fulfill 

V  vote  of  281   to   139,    Pai^y  pledges. 

'riff  bill,  including  the  April  25.— The  Commerce  Court  tipholdf  the 
IH-mocrats  vote  against  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  Shrevr- 
nblicans,  four  Progrcs-  port-Texas  rate  case,  prohibiting  discrimination 
t  vote  for  it.  against  interstate  traffic. 

reives  the   I'nilerwood        April  28.— Secretary  of  State  Bryan  begins  i 
series  of  conferences  with  Governor  Johnson  and 
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the  California  legislature  regarding  proposed  anti-  of     the     Democratic     platform.   .   .   .   Governor 

alien  laws.  Hunt  signs  the  Arizona  anti-alien  land  bill. 

April  30-May  I. — The   New  York  legislature  „^,  .^.^r^c  a^t.^  ^^<.r»»^T..^^T.«    «^«^,^^, 

rejects  Gbvemor  Sulzer's  direct  primary  bill.  POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT-FOREIGN 

May  1-2. — President  Wilson  speaks  at  New-  April  21. — The  Cuban  Congress,  ratifying  the 
ark,  Elizabeth,  and  Jersey  City  in  support  of  the  result  of  the  November  election,  proclaims  Gen. 
proposition  for  a  reform  of  the  jury-drafting  sys-  Mario^  Menocal  President.  .  .  .  The  budgetary 
tern  to  be  considered  at  the  special  session  of  the  committee  of  the  German  Reichstag  votes  to  in- 
New  Jersey  legislature.  vestigate  the  charges  that  manufacturers  of  arms 

May  2.— Governor  Ferris  of  Michigan  signs  the  and  ammunition  purposely  stirred   up  ill-feeling 

'*blue  sky"  law,  aimed  to  prevent  the  sale  of  agamst  France  m  order  to  sell  war  matenal. 

fraudulent  stocks  and  securities.  April    22. — The    Belgian    Premier   accepts   the 

May  3.— Both  houses  of  the  California  legis-  compromise  proposed  by  the  Liberal  leader,  and 

lature,  with  only  five  votes  in  opposition,  pass  a  ^^e  great  strike  for  nianhood  suffrage,  mvolvmg 

revised  alien-land  bill  which  is  objectionable  to  500,000  workers,  is  ended. 

Japan  and  to  the  Administration.  .  .  .     The  New  April  24. — Delegates  from  sixty-seven  Japanese 

York  legislature  comes  to  an  end,  failing  to  (>ass  a  chambers  of  commerce  meet  at  Tokio  to  discuss 

direct  primary  measure  satisfactory  to  Governor  the  anti-Japanese  legislation  in  California. 

Sulzer  (see  page  682).  April  25.— Gen.  Felix  Diaz,  the  leader  in  the 

May  5. — The  lower  house  of  the  Arizona  legis-  recent  Mexican  revolution,  renounces  his  candi- 

lature  passes  a  bill  prohibiting  alien  ownership  of  dacy  for  the  Presidency. 

land^  ...     The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  April  27.— The  Duke  of  Montpensier  announces 

of  Columbia  upholds  the  conviction  of  Samuel  that  he  will  decline  the  throne  of  Albania;   Essad 

Gompers,   John    Mitchell,   and    Frank    Morrison  Pasha,  commander  of  the  Turkish  troops  which 

(the  labor  leaders)  for  contempt  of  court  in  1907,  surrendered   Scutari   to   the    Montenegrins,   pro- 

but  modifies  their  sentences.  claims  himself  King  of  Albania. 

May  6.— Four  former  inspectors  of  the   New  April  30.— London  police  close  the  offices  of  the 

\  ork  police  force— the  highest  uniformed  grade—  Women's  Social  and   Political   Union  and  arrest 

are  convicted  of  conspuing  to  prevent  a  witness  six  of  the  suffragette  leaders, 

from  testifying  against  the  police  graft  system.  j^^^^  4._Senator  Michel  Oreste  is  elected  Presi- 

May  7. — President  Wilson  nominates  George  dent  of  Haiti  by  the  National  Assembly,  succeeding 
VV.  Guthrie,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  ambassador  to  Tancrede  Auguste,  deceased.  .  .  .  Premier  Bar- 
Japan;  GaylordM.  Saltzgaber,  of  Ohio,  as  Commis-  thou  announces  the  program  of  his  ministry,  in- 
sioner  of  Pensions;  and  John  Purroy  Mitchel  as  eluding  the  return  to  the  three-year  enlistment 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  .  .  .  The  which  was  abandoned  in  1905. 
Illinois  Senate  passes  a  measure  giving  women  all  j^^y  5.— The  Chinese  National  Assembly  de- 
voting ngnts.  clares  that  the  signing  of  the  five-power  loan,  with- 

Mav  10. — Representative  H.  Olin  Young  (Rep.,  out  the  authority  of  parliament,  was  unlawful. 

Mich.)  announces  that  he  will  resign  his  seat  be-  jvi^y  6.— The  British  House  of  Commons  rejects 

cause  he  was  elected  by  a  technicality  which  de-  ^  woman-suffrage  measure  by  vote  of  266  to  219. 

pnved  his  Prc^essive  opponent,  William  J.  Mc-  ...  The  lower  house  of  the  Netherlands  pariia- 

Uonald,  of  458  votes.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  l^jH  f^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  defences. 

May    II.— President    Wilson    urges    Governor  May  7.— The  Irish  Home  Rule  bill  and  the  Welsh 

Tohnson  to  withhold  his  approval  of  the  alien  land  Disestablishment  bill,  rejected  by  the  House  of 

law  enacted  by  the  California  legislature,  so  that  Lords,  are  reintroduced  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

^^L*!!^"^"  '"Y.^nr^n"  up  diploniatically  with  ^       ^  _^        ,^        ,  ^^^^^^  j^  ^j^^^^^  p^^^j. 

^Tm  \'ru'      "^^f^'fu^^  ""^  Republican  leaders  ^         >^  g  ,j^ 

IS  held  at  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing  ^ ,              ^            ^ ,                .        ,  .        .    - 

and  reuniting  the  party.  May  9. — A  new  Montenegrin  cabinet  is  formed 

^-                 T^i      XT        T             ft            •             •  1  under  the  Premiership  of  General  Vukotitch. 

May   12. —  The   New  Jersey  House,  in  special  ^,                tij.i.               ^     a        ai 

session,  passes  the  jury-reform  bill  urged  by  Pres-  ,^!^y  "  — ^^  *^  ^^^"""^^  ^^^^  twenty-five  officers 

ident  Wilson,  amending  it,  however,  so  as  to  ne-  of  the  Mexican  army  were  executed  after  an  engagc- 

cessitate  its  ratification  by  the  people.  ...     The  "^^"^  ^'>^*^  ^  onstitutionalists  near  Guaymas. 

Arizona  Senate  approves  the  anti-alien  land  bill  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
passed  by  the  House. 

May  13.— The  New  Jersey  Senate  rejects  the  April   18.— Bulgaria,  on  behalf  of  the  Balkan 

jury  reform  bill  allies,  accepts  with  minor  modifications  the  revised 

May  i4.-Governor  Johnson  of  California  an-  Proposals  of  the  European  powers  for  ending  the 

nounces  that  he  will  sign  the  anti-alien  land  bill,  w^""  ^»^*^   Turkey. 

and  states  the  Californian  viewpoint.  ...     Mr.  April  19.— An  armistice  is  signed  by  Turkey  and 

Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  an  address  at  all    the    Balkan    allies   except    Montenegro.  .  .  . 

Washington  warns  manufacturers  that  the  (iov-  President  Wilson  orders  the  release  of  Gen.  Luis 

ernment  will  investigate  all  reductions  in  wages  Mena,  the  Nicaraguan  revolutionar>'  leader,  from 

alleged  to  be  due  to  the  new  tariff.  .  .  .     The  confinement  within  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Senate  Committee  on  Woman  Suffrage  orders  a  April  21. — The  commander  of  the  international 

favorable  report  U{X)n  a  resolution  providing  for  fleet  blockading  the  Montenegrin  coast  threatens 

woman  suffrage  by  Constitutional  amendment.  to  land  troops  unless  the  siege  of  Scutari  is  aban- 

"^    May   16.— Governor  Sulzer  vetoes  the  Work-  doned  immediately. 

men's  Compensation  bill  passed  by  the  New  York  April  23. — Scutari  surrenders  to  the  Montene- 

legislature,  holding  that  it  does  not  fulfill  the  pledge  grin  troops  after  a  siege  lasting  six  months. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 


r    T]tl^    UKUTIIKKIKHID 


April  24. — Mr.  Bryan,  American  Secretary  of 
Siato,  preseiUK  to  the  diplomats  at  Washington  his 
plan  for  world  peace,  providing  thai  all  controversies 
shall  be  submillcd  for  investigation  10  an  interna- 
llonal  commission  before  war  shall  he  declared. 

April  a6. — An  agreement  for  a  8125,000,000 
loan  to  China,  by  bankers  of  five  European  nations, 
is  signed  at  Peking. 

-April  17. — The  European  powers  demand  that 
the  Moniencgrin  forces  evacuate  Scutari.  .  .  . 
Sir  Cecil  .\rthur  Spring-Rice,  the  new  British  am- 
bassador, arrives  at  New  York  on  his  way  to  Wash- 
inKion. 

April  2N.— (iuatemala  appeals  to  the  I'nitcd 
Siaifs  followinK  a  demand  from  ("preat  Britain  for  a 
settlement  of  $10,000,000  bond  indebtedness. 

May  I. — .\t  a  conference  of  ambassadors  in  Lon- 
don, Montenegro  offers  to  evacuate  Scutari  if 
territorial  compensation  elsewhere  is  allowed. 

May  2. — The  I'nited  Slates  Government  rcci^- 
nizes  the  new  Chinese  republic  u|>on  the  completion 
of  the  organizalion  of  the  National  Assembly. 

May  s. — King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  agri-es  to 
evacLiale  Scutari  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 

May  6.— The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  con- 
demns Italy  10  |)ay  $32,K(X)  damaRes  for  seidng 
the  French  Steamers  Carlhtiee  and  Manouba  during 
ihc  Turkish-Italian   war. 

May  9. — The  Japanese  ambassador  ai  Wa^ihing- 
lon  formally  protests  against  the  anti-alien  land 
bill    pas,seil    by    the    Callfomia    legislature.  .  .   . 


General  Huerta.  Provisional  President  of  Mexico, 
informs  the  American  ambassador  that  as  ihr 
United  States  refuses  to  recognize  the  Mexican 
administration  the  latter  cannot  grant  diplomalic 
standing  to  the  ambassador. 

May  11-13. — A  conference  of  French  and  («t- 
man  Deputies  is  held  at  Berne,  Switierland,  with 
the  object  of  preventing  increases  in  armameni- 
and  of  bettering  international  relations. 

May  13. — The  international  tribunal  for  ihe 
arbitration  of  pecuniary  claims  of  Americans  and 
Britons  holds  its  first  meeting  at  Washington.  D,  C. 
.  .  .  The  first  advance  is  made  to  China  by  ihi- 
Kuropean  syndicate,  under  the  terms  o(  the 
$125,000,000  loan. 

May  14. — The  Montenegrin  troops  are  with- 
drawn from  Scutari,  and  the  city  is  turned  over 
to  an  international  force.  .  .  .  Guatemala  yield' 
to  the  British  demand  for  a  resumption  of  interest 
payments  on  the  foreign  debt. 

OTHER  OCCURRENCES  OP  THE  MONTH 

April  17- — Four  French  military  aeronauts  anil 
their  pilot  are  killed  in  a  balloon  accident  a< 
Noisy  le  Grand, 
il  21.— The 
IS  launched  a 
April  33. — An  explosion  in  a  mine  of  the  Piil- 
burgh  Coal  Comftany  near  Washington,  Pa., 
causes  the  death  of  ninety-six  miners.  .  -  .  The 
award  of  the  arbitration  board  in  the  controversy 
between  the  Eastern  railroads  and  their  fimnrn 
grants  increases  in  wages  ranging  from  10  to  m 
percent.  .  .  .  The  ooe-hundfedlh  anniversarj- of 
the  birth  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  is  commcmoratt'd 
in  the  Illinois  legislature. 

April  15. — The  West  Virginia  coal  miners  voir 
to  accept  Governor  Hatfield's  proportion  for  thr 
settlement  of  the  strike,  previously  ac(u:pted  hy 
t  he  operators. 

April  26. — -The  inlernational  ex[x>sition  at  Ghent 
is  opened  by  King  Albert. 

-April  27. — Ernest  F.  Guillaux.  a  French  a\-iaior. 
flies  from  Biarritz,  France,  to  Kollum,  Holland 
(1000  milcsl.  with  two  stops  for  fuel. 

April  28. — Northern  New  \'ork  and  eastern 
Canada  experience  a  slight  earth  shock- 
May  2-— Dr.  Francis  L-  Patlon  resigns  as  presi 
dent  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminar}'.  .  .  .  Tin 
international  conference  to  arrange  the  cclelw-i- 
liim.  in  1914.  of  100  years  of  peace  among  tnglish- 
speaking  peoples,  begins  its  first  session  in  Ne* 
York  City. 

May  6. — ^Twcnty-fivc  persons  are  woundnl 
during  rioting  in  connection  with  the  strike  "i 
building  laborers  at  Syracuse. 

May  8, — The  French  aviator  Frangeois  carrki- 
six  passi'ngers  in  his  biplane  during  a  75-minu(c 
flight- 
May  q.— Lieut-  Joseph  D-  Park.  V.  S.  A.,  if 
killed  in  an  accident  to  his  aeroplane  near  Lo 
Angetes- 

May  10, — .\  memorial  statue  of  Carl  Schun  is 
unveiled  at  New  York  City.  .  .  .  Sirwl-cir 
traffic  in  Cincinnati  is  at  a  standstill  ftJIowing^ 


M; 


Ike  of  motormen  and  conductors. 

!. — The  International  Agricultural  Co.-.- 
<seniblcs  at  Rome- 


RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EVEXTS 


May  14. — Gdwin  H.  Anderson  is  chosen  Di- 
rttcor  of  ihe  New  York  Public  Library.  .  .  . 
The  Eastern  railroads  petition  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  permission  to  increase 
freight  rates  5  per  cent. 

OBITUARY 

April  15.— Bishop  William  B.  Derrick,  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  70. 

April  16. — Eli  D.  Zaring,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Sun, 

April  18.— ^Prof.  Lester  F.  W'ard,  a  noted  soci- 
ologist and  geologist,  71. 

April  19. — Joseph  Palmer,  who  made  the  death 
mask  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

April  lo.^Rcv.  Joel  Paulian.  president  emeritus 
of  the  Christian  Brothers'  College  at  Si.  Louis,  82. 
...  Sir  Charles  Day  Rose,  M.P.,  a  prominent  Brit- 
ish sportsman,  65. 

April   21,— John    Dillon,   ihe   popular  Chicago 

April  2j. —William  Albert  Keener,  ex-justice  of 
the  New  York  Supreme  Court  and  former  prof e^jor 
of  law  at  Harvard  and  Columbia,  57.  ■  ■  .  John 
(lon-ll   Barnes,   Lord  CKirell,  an  eminent   British 


.April  3i. — Thaddeus  Burr  Wakcman.  advocate 
of  liberalism  and  free  thought,  7B.  .  .  .  Sir  Richard 
Srott,  member  of  Ihe  Canadian  Senate  for  forty 
years  and  fcwmer  cabinet  member,  88. 

April  24.— John  T.  Dye.  the  noted  Indiana 
lawyer,  77. 

.■\pril25, — Moses  Hallett,  formerly  I,' ni led  States 
District  Judge  in  Colorado,  78. 

April  27. — ^Dr.  Andrew  Sloan  Draper,  New  York 
Slate  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  former 
president  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  64.  .  .  .  Brig.- 
(ien.  Henry  Clay  Cochrane,  L'.S.A.,  retired,  71. 
...  J.  Gardiner  Ramsdell,  a  pioneer  piano  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  71.  .  .  .  Prof.  Francois  Sigis- 
tnond  Jaccoud,  permanent  secretary  of  ihe  French 
,Acad;my  of  Mwiicinc.  83. 

.April  29.— Dr.  Charles  H.  Knight,  of  New  York, 
,-1  noted  laryngologisl.  63.  .  .  ,  Mrs.  Elsie  Reasoner 
Ralph,     sculptor    and     former     newspaper    cor- 
respondent. I 
fl-of   ' 

iay  I. — Tancrede  Auguatc,  President  of  Haiti. 
Dr.   Francis  Parker  KinnicutI,  a  well-known 

■   York   physician.   67 John   R.    Read,   a 

ninent    Philadelphia    Democrat    and    former 
Inited  States  District  .\ttorncy,  70. 

May  3.— Brig. -Gen.  Charles  W.  Raymond, 
C.S.A..  retired.  71. 

May  S. — Dr.  Benjamin  Barr,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
famous  Civil  War  surgeon,  85.  .  .  .  Representalive 
Lewis  J.  Martin,  of  the  Sixth  New  Jersey  District, 
69.  .  .  .  Mrs.  D'Oyly  Carte,  of  London,  noted  for 
her  productions  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas. 
May  6.— Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Henry  Mead,  a 
widely  known  temperance  lecturer  and  editor.  72, 
May  7.— James  Copper  Baylcs,  former  president 
of  the  Health  Department  of  New  York  and  an 
engineering  editor  of  note,  68.  .  .  .  William  F.  C. 
Nindeman,  a  survivor  of  the  Jeannctte  polar  expe- 
dition. 62. 


dml  nf  the  Umv^niUr  of  Illin' 

—Frank  O.  Briggs,  ex-l'niled  Siat 


Ix-nnan,  presiding  justice  of  ihc  Appellat 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  62.  .  .  .  Dr.  Louis 
A.  Duhring.  professor  emeritus  of  dermatology  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  68.  .  .  .  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay,  a  prominent  London  arlist,  Hg.  .  .  .  Dow- 
ager Duchess  of  Newcastle,  noted  for  her  work 
among  the  London  poor.  .  .  .  Clarence  Deming,  of 
New  Haven,  a  well-known  ncwsiia[)cr  and  maga- 
-,  64. 


May 
lain,    D.D.,   a   noted   Presbyleriaii   preacher 
author,  76, 

May  II, — Francis  Fisher  Browne,  editor  of  the 
Dial.  (K)  Ifurthcr  mention  of  Mr.  Browne  will  be 
made  in  our  July  issue). 

May  12.— John  S.  Wise,  a  noted  New  York  Uvv- 
yer  and  former  Congressman -at -large  from  \'ir- 
ginia,  66. 

May  13.— William  Henry  LarraU^c,  editor  and 
writer  on  acitnlific  and  ecc'lesianl ical  subjei-ls,  M3. 

May  14.— .Alfred  de  Foville.  a  noted  French 
economist,  70. 

May  15. — John  Hays  Gardiner,  formerly  ashini- 
anl  professor  of  English  at  Harvard  and  author  of 
works  on  English  literature,  so.  .  .  ,  William  Ed- 
ward Davis,  passenner  traffic  manager  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railwav.  62. 

May  If). -fit.  Rev.  William  Croswdl  Doanc, 
Protestant  Kpi*i'opal  Bishop  of  .Albany,  Hi. 


CARTOONS  ON  SOME  CURRENT 
TOPICS 


THE  coming  of  the  "  season  of  troublesome  also  demands    attention,    while    California 
insects"  finds  Uncle  Sam  not  entirely  and  her  Japanese  question  has  given  him 
immune  from  his  own  peculiar  pests.    The  another  important  diplomatic  task, 
tariff  will  keep  him  pretty  busy  for  another 
few  weeks  at  least.    Then  there  is  John  Bull 
pressing  the  Panama-tolls  matter.     Mexico 


SOME  CARTOONS  ON   CURRENT  EVENTS 


Came  ohininc  IbrouKh  the  du<k  sn  angel  thapc. 
Bnrine  a  vhkI  on  hit  shouldvr;  and 

""^       ^  "        '  '  -^^KhlAH    f^HAVVAU 

Prom  the  Globt  (Sew  Yo.k) 

Instead  of  an  assortment  of  alcoholic  bev-  showing  New  Jersey  as  a  ralher  bibulous 
erases,  grape  juice  appeared  as  the  drink  old  gentleman  who  has  backslid  in  the  matter 
provided  at  Secretary  Bryan's  first  formal  of  reform  legislation  since  Wilson  left  the 
dinner  in  Washington.  An  English  news-  governor's  chair,  refers  to  the  President's 
paper  promptly  made  some  facetious  allusion  special  trip  to  Trenton  last  month  to  assi^^t 
to    "Wishy- Washington!"     The    cartoon      in  the  legklative  situation. 


THE  AMERICAX  REVIEtt'  OF  REI'IEIVS 


From  Ihi  IforW  (New  Yorlil 


IPnmincnCRepublicaTissatbendic  Chici 


From  the  £«■■■>(  OuKIU*  (Columbut.  Ohiol 


CARTOONS  ON  SOME  CURRENT   TOPICS 


•i   ruE   CAPITOL 


r  Capitol.     Govemar  Sulttr's  fight  [or  i 
Frnni  the  Sun  (New  YorkI 


(MiiRPiiv:  •■  r,«!    Tige.  ain't  it  ficrc*?    Wilwn  in  Wasl 
inBtun.  Sulicr  in  Altxuiy,  and  [usion  in  New  York'.  "I 
Prom  the  Triboni  (New  V'lrk) 


_l 


(Chicago.  N'eo  York,  and  many  . 
up  wwk'Usl  month.) 

Fmm  the  Rtcnrd-Ilrro, 


lofXewYorkhii^ 
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CARTOOXS  OX   SOME  CURREXT   TOPICS 


Austria, muchchagrinedoverthecaptureot  the  triumph.     Wahre  Jacob  presents  the  So- 

Scutari  by  King  Nicholas,  of  Montenegro,  de-  cialist  view  that  the  bogy  of  a  Triple  Alliance 

mandeditssurrender.    Even  though  Nicholas  against  Germany  is  being  usedin  support  of 

has  returned  the  prize,  he  retains  the  glory  of  the  expanded  German  military  program. 


THE  GOVERNOR'S  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  TAMMANY  TIGER 
From  Ihc  HV/J  (New  YorkI 

GOVERNOR   SULZER  AND  THE 
FIGHT  FOR  DIRECT  PRIMARIES 


TT  was  just  twenty  years  ago  that  the  Hon. 
■*■  William  Sulzer  was  Speaker  of  the  As- 
sembly at  Albany.  He  was  thirty  years  old, 
and  had  been  in  the  legislature  tor  three  or 
four  years.  Grover  Cleveland  was  entering 
upon  his  second  term  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  David  B.  Hill  and  Roswell 
P.  Flower  were  governors  of  New  York  during 
Mr.  Sulzer's  membership  in  the  legislature. 
Their  immediate  predecessors  had  been 
Grover  Cleveland,  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  Lucius 
Robinson,  and  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  The  up- 
State  Democratic  party  in  New  York  had 
been  a  real  power  and  had  produced  many 
strong  men.  The  Republican  party  also  had 
a  host  of  men  of  intellect,  character,  .and 
conviction.  Party  feeling  was  intense,  and 
even  among  the  politicians  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  genuine  and  sincere  party  allegiance. 
Mr.  Sulzer  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1S94, 
and  served  at  Washington  for  eighteen  con- 
secuti\-e  years.     He  was  elected  Governor 


last  November,  and  was  inaugurated  on  the 
first  day  of  January.  He  had  lieen  chiefly 
absorbed  in  his  Congressional  duties  and  in 
national  and  international  questions  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  It  is  true  that  his  hi«ni- 
was  in  New  York  City,  and  that  he  could 
not  have  avoided  knowing  something  of  the 
politics  of  the  metrofwlis  and  the  State.  He 
had  been  regarded  as  a  fairly  acquiescent 
member  of  the  Tammany  organization  that 
controls  the  Democratic  party  in  New  York 
City.  His  nomination  had  come  to  him  as 
a  matter  of  course  every  two  years.  Bui 
the  supposition  that  this  had  come  as  a  i^vor 
from  Tammany  Hall  or  from  Charles  F. 
Murphy  seems  to  have  been  erroneous.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  Congressional  career, 
Tammany  once  deprived  him  of  the  nomina- 
tion. He  ran  independently,  and  he  carried 
the  district. 

After  that  there  was  no  attempt  to  pre\ent 
his  having  the  Democratic  nomination  in 
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the  old  Tenth  District,  which  subsequently  time.  He  seemed  to  believe  that  he  could 
became  the  Eleventh.  This  was  by  no  means  go  to  Albany  with  his  good  intentions,  his 
a  dead-sure  Tammany  district,  or  else  Mur-  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  his  talent  for 
phy  would  probably  have  taken  possession  winning  favor  and  popularity,  and  forthwith 
of  it  foj  uses  of  his  own  a  good  while  ago.  Mr.  accomplish  everything  necessary  to  give  the 
Sulzer  claims  that  the  district  is  normally  State  of  New  York  a  good  go\'emment. 
Republican,  and  that  he  has  owed  his  nine  In  a  brief  message  to  the  people  of  the 
elections  to  Congress  to  his  popularity  with  country,  through  the  medium  of  this  Review, 
the  people  of  the  East  Side,  among  whom  he  Governor  Sulzer  made  the  following  state- 
has  lived  so  long  and  who  have  much  loyalty  ment  (see  page  46,  January  number  of  the 
for  him  and  an  unwavering  confidence  in  his  Review  of  Reviews): 
fitness  to  represent  them.    Thus,  as  a  mem-  The  Governorship  of  ihe  Staic  of  New  York 

ber  of  Congress,  O"- —  *•••■  — *    "-  ' "■"'' —  ™"'de(!  ihe  highest  elec- 

he  holds,  entirely  ;Umicd  States  save 

.     , ./              1  nency.    I  realizeiullv 

port  of  the  pe<^le  <  ^hilitv  it  mtails  and 

trict,  he  has  had  r  mething  o(  the  prob- 

ticular  occasion,  di  "in^t  meet  and  solve. 

recent  years,  to  go  ^  ■    l""!?  j  ^*  '"j  ^^^ 

,,-■''       ^  t,  1  shall  do  my  duty 

of  his  way  to  fig  „„  ^^e  people  to  the 

the  Democratic  or  est  of  my  ability  as 

ganization  in  New  God    gives    me    the 

York  ''«"'■     ^'y  o*>]ect  is 

'  "1.    .  .  10  do  right,  and  1 

First  impres-  shall   struggle  as   I 

sions     in    public  never  struggled  bc- 

life  are  bound  to  fore  to  make  good. 

be  influential  Undoubtedly 

and   tenacious.  he  meant  all 

Sulzer   had   al-  that  he  said,  and 

ways  remem-  yet  he  had  only 

bered   Albany  a  faint  idea  of 

and  its  political  the  nature  of  the 

atmosphere  as  he  struggle  that  lay 

firstknewit,near-  before  him.     He 

ly  a  quarter  of  a  had  been  in  Albany 

century    ago.     Ai  as  Governor  only  a 

that  time  there  we  ew  hours  before  the 

real  parties  in  the  I  ^hea^tening   truth 

islature,    and    a  an   to  dawn  upon 

many  strong  and  ;  ind.  He  discovered 

men.  There  were  s  ew  York  State  was 

est   and  reasonab  governed  large  com- 

men  in  the  execi  he  whole  civilized 
ments  of  the  State.    The  budget        ii„s.  vklluu  mj.zik        woHd.     Graft  and  inefficiency 

was   comparatively  small,   the         Govemomf N<^>vYr.rk  permeated  the  business  of-the 

State's  total  ordinary  expendi-  State  in  almost  every  depart- 

tures  being  not  more  than  a  quarter  or  a  third  ment.     He  appointed  committees  to  make  a 

whattheyarenow,   Therewassomeindication  quick,  cursory  survey,  in  order  to  bring  to 

of  the  bi-partisan  machine  system,  but  this  light  some  of  the  worst  evils.    The  Tammany 

was  applied  almost  exclusively  to  the  pro-  organization,  not  content  to  dominate  Man- 

tection  of  a  few  corporations  and  private  hattan  Island,  had  reached  out  for  control  of 

interests,  and  had  to  do  principally  with  the  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State.    The  1)1- 

affairs  of  New  York  City,  partisan  system  had  been  enormously  stim- 

Remembering  vividly  the  conditions  that  ulated,  not  merely  by  the  doubling  and  quad- 
existed  at  Albany  more  than  twenty  years  rupling  of  ordinary  State  expenditures,  but 
ago,  it  is  not  strange  that  Mr.  Sulzer,  during  by  the  extraordinary  opportimities  that  came 
last  year's  campaign  and  at  the  time  of  his  with  the  s{)ending  of  a  hundred  million  dollars 
election,  quite  seriously  underestimated  the  upon  the  Stale  canals,  fifty  million  dollars 
gravity  of  the  situation  that  must  confront  upon  the  good-roads  scheme,  and  many 
an  honest  and  intelligent  Governor  at  this  millions  besides  upon  public  buildings  and 
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other  projects.     Politics  had  become  more  treated  mth  courtesy  or  personal  deieinicc 

ccmmerciallzed  at  the  hands  of  the  two  big  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  making  such  fighb. 

party  machines  than  at  any  previous  time,  has  braved  every  kmd  of  slander  and  vilin 

Besides  the  opportunities  for  criminal  graft,  cation,     Charles  E.  Hughes  was  the  tar(!ti 

there  were  the  countless  chances  for  money-  of  unmeasured  ridicule  and  abuse.    William 

taking  through  what  goes  at  Albany  by  the  Sulzer  could  not  expect  to  be  exempt  where 


term  of  "honest  graft." 


Roosevelt  and  Hughes  had  to  face  the  meth- 
ods of  desperate  spoibmen  and  comipi 
conspirators. 

One  of  the  things  that  all  parties  had  agm^' 
upon  last  fall  was  the  subject  of  direct  pri 
maries.  The  politicians  had  pretended  in 
give  the  people  of  Xew  York  a  popular  sys- 
tem of  making  nominations,  but  it  had  provfi< 
in  practice  to  be  something  worse  than  j 
farce.  The  ridiculous  character  of  this  Ian 
was  demonstrated  in  the  attempt  to  apply 
its  terms  to  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
Republican  national  convention  at  Chicafv 
a  year  ago.     Honest  members  of  all  panie- 


William  Sulzer,  Governor,  found  out  in 
;i  very  short  time  that  his  jiopular  ways 
Aoiild  avail  nothing  at  Albany  unless  he 
v.rre  nrady  to  blink  at  the  current  game  or 
l^-iumt  a  silent  partner  in  it.  Three  courses 
Acf'-  (>|H^ti  to  him:  He  could  quit  being  an 
Lorn -,1  man  and  l>ecome  a  rogue;  he  could 
f(  i/n;  he  could  fight.  Fortunately  he  was 
I.', I  t>-(ti[iii-d  to  fall  in  with  the  game  of  the 
(f'A,t'  aixi  corrujttioiiists.  Being  an  honest 
/J,.;..  In-  wjs  limited  to  the  alternatives  of 
t>  .vi.ii-u  (ir  liuhtinR.  He  decided,  of  course, 
i:.:i  \,i  iiiu-i  liKht;  and  in  this  he  was  heartily 

,.,;^,riii|  by  a  very  sensible  and  right- 
,,..:'■:•'{  ■/.iii-.     Among  other  things  that  he 

,.-';.  /  iji-iovcrtd  was  the  fact  that  so  far 
„'  fi  ..!  .  Willi  there  seemed  to  be  just  two 
I,.'. I.',' I-  "I  I  111;  lej-'islature,  those  being  the 
)  ..I,  r.'  ■>•'■  "I  till-  Democratic  and  Republican 
),f(/i.../.''i"'i  ■  of  the  State;  and  as  regards 
(  III  ((„iit<r  iliai  involved  vital  reform  these 
I  Ml  drf"     A'f  ii'ti'ig  together. 

Wli<(>  'I  'I"'"  -'^I'l'l"  up  in  the  State  of 
>Ji>vv  V'"^  '"  '''''''  "f^a'n^t  the  jwlitical  ma- 
\l»llii'it  ''"'  '"  '"■'''  "'^^^.'.he^  by  the  cohesive 
^,j^,,,  Ml-  must  not  expect  to  be 


^g!"*^ 


knew  that  the  law  was  unworkable,  and  thai 
it  lent  itself  to  the  improper  manipulation 
and  control  of  the  party  machines.  The 
present  legidature  was  elected,  therefore, 
by  voters  who  expected  the  enactment  of 
a  law  pro\'iding  for  State-wide  primaries  in 
the  unqualified  sense.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  the  Murphy  machine  and  the 
Barnes  machine  are  alike  opposed  to  the 
abolition  of  the  convention  system,  or  lo 
any  methods  whatsoever  that  would  weaken 
their  hold  upon  the  political  life  of  the  State. 
The  present  legislature,  rejecting  the 
Governor's  views  of  a  primarj-  law.  cnarted 
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what  was  known  as  the  Blauvelt  bill.  This 
was  vetoed  on  April  34  by  Governor  Sulzer, 
who  declared  the  bill  to  be  a  fraud  and  at 
the  best  a  miserable  makeshift.  The  veto 
message  was  a  scathing  attack  upon  the  bosses 
and  their  tools  in  the  legislature.  "I  indulge 
the  hope,"  remarks  the  Governor,  "that 
after  the  veto  message  is  read  and  digested 
no  one  in  the  State,  and  especially  in  the 
legislature,  will  have  any  further  doubt  as 
to  my  mental  sincerity  on  direct  primaries." 
This  message  made  it  entirely  plain  that  the 
Governor  had  no  lingering  expectation  of 
being  able  to  do  business  with  the  Murphy 
organization.  The  heart  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy lies  in  the  following  paragraphs 
from  the  message: 

When  we  consider  the  waste,  the  extravagance. 
the  inefficiency  and  the  corruption  which  have 
recently  been  brought  to  li|ht  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  public  affairs  in  our  State 
and  which  are  the  cause  of  painful  humiliation  to 
every  thoughtful  and  patriotic  citizen,  all  due,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  the  fact  thai  in  recent  years 
political  power  has  t>een  gradually  slipping  away 

from  the  people  who  should  always  control  it  and  -.  ^,^,y  ^^,1,0^  are  better  than'  ONt  " 

wield  it,  (here  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  neces^ty    ^v    ,      t    j     t  .v        ^    i„  '  j  ,  .v 

,   ...     I      ■  I   .■   _        J         ^  J  -!_■■,      (The  two  heads  of  the  party  bosses  are  more  poweriul  than 

of   this  legislation  and  as  to  our  duty  in  this  all-  thesinglsheadof  the  voter  in  legislature  i^aits) 

important   matter.  From  Ih*  Easti  iBnxiklyn.  N,  Y.) 

Every  intelligent  citizen  is  aware  that  those 
who  subvert  the  government  to  their  persona! 
advantage  have  found  their  greatest  opportunities 
to-do  so  through  the  adroit  and  skilful  manipula- 
tion of  our  system  of  party  caucuses  and  pohlical 
conventions.  We  have  been  given  leadership 
dishonorable  to  the  various  political  parties  of  the 
State,  and  we  have  been  given  party  tickets  which 
retlecl  this  dishonorable  leadership  in  disgraceful 


secret  alliances  between  big  business  inlcrc^sls  and 
crooked  and  corrupt  politics.  It  must  cease  or 
our  free  institutions  are  doomed. 

The  honest  citizens  of  our  Slate  for  years  have 
demanded  an  end  to'  these  shameful  conditions. 
They  now  insist  on  primary  reform,  thoroughgo- 
ing, radical  and  direct  and  complete,  and  1  would 
be  unfaithful  to  these  salutary  demands  of  the 
[leople  of  this  Slate  and  to  the  pledges  of  the  po- 
litical olat  forms  of  my  own  parly  if  I  were  10  give 
my  omciai  approval  to  [his  bill,  which,  while  it 
might  do  something  to  improve  our  primary  law, 
goes  such  a  short  distance  in  the  right  direction 
that  it  would  seem  like  givlne  a  stone  to  the  voters 
when  the  people  arc  asking  for  bread. 

If  we  fail  lo  make  our  system  of  direct  primaries 
apply  to  State  officers  we  have  left  olf  our  work  of 

Eriinary  reform  where  the  people  expected  us  to 
egin.  The  widcsjtread  demand  tor  direct  pri- 
maries in  our  State  found  its  origin  mainly  in  the 
dissatisfaction  arising  from  the  failure  of  our  Sialc 
conventions  10  faithfully  reflect  the  sentimenis  of 
the  party  voters.  E\'ery  student  of  our  recent 
political  history  knows  this,  and  no  one  knows  it 
than  t  do. 


Is   it   1 


es.sary 


for  r 


say  that  in  continuing  the  delegate  . 
nominating  Slate  officers  electors  are  not  allowed 
to  nominate  directly?  In  continuing  the  delegate 
system  we  arc  therefore  ignoring  and  repudiating 
our  platform  pledges  and  betraying  the  [}eop1c 
with  false  pretences.  1  shall  not  be  a  party  to  such 
repudiation:  1  shall  not  indorse  such  a  betrayal 
of  the  people.  No  political  party  can  make  me 
a  political  hy[)ocrite. 

Before  its  adjournment,  on  May  3,  the 
legislature   amended   the    Blauvelt   bill    to 
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make  it  somewhat  less  vulnerable;    but  in  the  two  old  parties,  and  that  is  all  that  the  fighting 

its  amended  form  it  was  in  no  way  acceptable  ^^^I'.^^l^^l  *^:    ^""'^^^^^^  ^•"-  ^a"?^  "^  ""^  ^?P 

.^,        .     ,,      ^  .     .X.  F^     1  or  Mr.  Murphy  is  on  top  makes  no  difference;   in 

either  to  the  Governor  or  to  the  great  body  either  case  privilege  is  enthroned,  and  in  both 

of   citizens   of   the   State   who   favor   direct  cases  the  people  are  deprived  of  real  power.    The 

primaries.      The    Republican    organization  bosses  and  the  machines  of  the  two  old  parties 

had  wished  to  avert  the  inevitable  special  are  engaged  in  the  effort  to  keep  the  State  govern- 

^  ,       .    ^  ^   ^v  1       ^'  raent  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  and  under  the 

session,  or  at  least  to  put  themselves  m  a  bi-partisan  control  of  the  old  party  bosses.     I 

favorable    position,    and    Mr.    Barnes    had  have  been  glad  to  support  Governor  Sulcer  id 

offered  to  accept  the  Governor's  bill  if  the  this  fight,  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Prc^g^re*- 

State  conventions  could   be  retained.     But  sives  will  take  the  lead  in  the  battle  for  a  thorough- 

,,       v.,  1  I      ^     1      1       •  -xi.  going  direct-primary  measure, 

the  Governor  would  not  do  business  with  **     * 

Barnes,  nor  would  he  consider  eliminating  There  are  many  thoughtful  men  who  find 
any  of  the  essentials  of  his  bill.  Almost  serious  objections  to  the  primary-election 
immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  plan  of  nominating  candidates.  This  new 
legislature  he  issued  his  call  for  an  extra  method  certainly  presents  some  serious  dif- 
session,  to  meet  on  June  i6,  to  deal  with  the  ficulties.  But  it  seems  to  be  the  onJy  avail- 
question  of  direct  primaries.  The  controlling  able  means  by  which  to  take  the  control  of 
elements  in  the  legislature  declared  that  the  the  government  of  New  York  out  of  the  hands 
extra  session  would  be  fruitless,  but  the  of  inner  rings  of  professional  politicians  whose 
Governor  had  made  up  his  mind  to  appeal  partisanship  is  only  a  blind  for  their  promo- 
directly  to  the  people  of  the  State,  without  tion  of  improp>er  private  aims.  The  question 
regard  to  parties.  In  proportion  as  his  before  the  people  is  not,  in  fact,  one  of  thc- 
honesty  and  his  courage  shone  out  clear  ories  about  constitutional  government  or 
through  the  fogs  and  mists  of  Albany  politics,  political  mechanism.  It  is  simply  a  fight 
there  was -evidence  of  a  rallying  of  public  between  the  bosses  and  their  machines  on 
opinion  to  his  support ;  and  many  newspapers  the  one  hand,  and  the  citizens  of  the  State 
regardless  of  previous  party  attitudes,  es-  who  desire  good  government  on  the  other 
poused  his  cause.  hand.      When    good    government    wins   its 

Since  all  the  party  platforms  last  fall  had  fight,  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  in  which  to 

declared  for  primary-election  reform,  Gov-  study  the  merits  of  different  kinds  of  nomi- 

ernor  Sulzer  determined  to  make  his  contest  nating    methods    and    electoral    machineh'. 

on  non-partisan  grounds.    A  campaign  com-  The  present  legislature  of  New  York  has  been 

mittee  of  one   hundred   members   was  ap-  one  of  the  most  shamelessly  subservient  in 

pointed,  in  which  the  Progressives  and  the  the  history  of  the  United  States.     A  good 

anti-Tammany  Democrats  were  most  con-  primary  law  ought  to  have  the  result  of 

spicuous,    but    which    also    included    many  putting    men    of    independent    convictiom>. 

Republicans.    As  might  have  been  expected,  high  intelligence,  and  upright  character  into 

Colonel  Roosevelt  responded  heartily  to  the  the  Assembly  and   Senate  at  Albany, 
call   for   his   support,   and   the   Progressive       It  is  true  that  the  present  legislature  has 

party  stood  with  him  to  a  man.    In  a  letter  permitted  a  number  of  meritorious  bills  to 

to  the  members  of  his  new  party,  on  May  12,  become  laws.     Most  members  of  this  one. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  declared  himself  as  follows:  as  of  all  legislative  bodies,  are  well  disposed 

towards  many  right  things,  whenever  the>* 

While  I  think  the  Progressive  bill  was  the  best  are  in  a  position  that  gives  them  freedom  of 

bill    introduced,    I    ncv-ertheless    most    cordially  ^^^^^^       Reform    measures    are    almost    in- 
back  the  bill  urged  by  (/overnor  hulzcr,  tor  that  .,,  ,        ..,       r*i-i«i^ 

bill  means  a  substantial  measure  of  positive  gain,  vanably  prepared  outside  of  the  legislature; 

and  the.  envenomed  opposition  of  both  the  Mur-  and  they  are  brought  to  a  successful  conclu- 

phy  and  Barnes  machines  to  it  is  of  itself  sufficient  sion  through  the  support  of  newspapers  and 
proof  that  it  is  emphatically  in  the  interest  of  the       y^y^,  opinion.     Obviously  the  bosses  ul^h 

people  as  a  whole.     I  he  alliance  between  the  two  T  'r  1  A  j  .• 

machines  and  the  legislature  shows  how  absolutely  ^^  c^rry  favor  whenever  they  can,  and  the>' 

correct  was  our  characterization  of  them  last  fall,  try  to  obsCure  their  OWTl  misdeeds  by  gixing 

Really  at  present  there  are  not  three  party  organ-  support  to  good  things  that  do  not  greatlv 

izations     There  are  but  two-the  party  of  prog-  intrench  upon  their  prerogatives.     But  the 

ress  and  against    it    the    party   of    privilege,   the  ,  1      /•        j*       ^         •         •        •  ^.1 

party  of  reaction.  1^1         »  struggle  for  direct  pnmanes  is  an   attack 

This  party  of  reaction  is  organized  in  two  divi-  upon  their  control  of  politics  and  government. 

sions,    called    Republican    and    Democratic,    the  They  will  do  all  that  they  Can  tO  Confuse  the 

better  to  make  effective  the  common  opposition  .^g^^  ^^^  ^^  discredit  Governor  SuLser.    But 

of  both   machmes  to  the  policv  of  genume  self-  11....  ill 

government.    Nothing  pleasc^s  the  representatives  ^^  ^^^  "sen  to  the  emergency,  and  he  has 

of   privilege   so   much   as  a   mock   fight   between  a  good  chance  to  \<m  a  \actory. 


ANCIENT  BAGDAD  AND  ITS  MODERN 
RAILWAY 

THE  most  interesting,  picturesque  and  through  the  Euphrates  valley  were  rejected 
impressive  railway  terminal  in  the  world  by  the  Turkish  government.  Later  the 
will  soon  not  be  the  Pennsylvania  station  in  Deutsche  Bank  obtained  a  concession  from 
New  York,  nor  the  new  Grand  Central,  nor  the  Porte  and  German  capital,  aided  by  Ger- 
any  of  the  other  marble  palaces  that  mark  the  man  diplomacy,  began  the  construction  of 
ends  of  western  railway  lines.  It  will  be  the  this  imi>ortant  trunk  line  through  all  the 
new  station,  the  site  for  which  has  only  just  Near  East  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  branches 
been  chosen,  in  Bagdad,  the  city  of  the  toward  the  Caucasus,  to  the  eastern  Mediter- 
Arabian  Sights,  and  the  terminus  of  the  ranean,  to  the  holy  cities  of  Islam,  Medina 
much  contested,  much  discussed  Bagdad  and  Mecca,  with  a  land  terminal  at  Bag- 
railway.  There  is  no  more  picturesque  re-  dad  and  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea.  There 
gion  in  the  world  in  richness  of  historical  and  was  considerable  discussion  over  placing  the 
traditional  interest,  in  quaintness  of  life,  line  under  international  control.  The  first 
building  and  costume,  than  that  the  traveler  section,  under  a  concession  to  the  .\natolian 
will  see  about  him  when,  next  year,  he  Railway  company  for  ninety-nine  years,  was 
alights  at  the  plain  building  on  the  eastern  completed  in  1904.  The  Turkish  government 
bank  of  the  Tigris  river  only  a  few  feet  from  guaranteed  a  certain  ti.ted  net  receipt  per 
the  quay  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  kilometer  and  agreed  to  provide  a  certain 
Fourteen  years  ago  several  different  Rus-  fixed  amount  per  kilometer  for  construction 
sian   and   British   pro|jos3ls   for  a   railroad  purposes.     TheBritishgovernment, however. 
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in  1904,  and  the  next  year 
further  extensions  were 
made.  Now  the  hne  is  rap- 
idly advancing  through 
Mesopotamia.  In  the 
middle  of  last  year  the 
construction  of  the  la.st  sec- 
tion, which  is  to  enter  the 
city  of  Bagdad,  was  begm. 
Early  next  year  it  is  hoped 
that  passengers  will  disem- 
bark at  Bagdad  itself . 

Bagdad,  which  is  now  a 
Moslem  city  of  1 50,000,  situ- 
ated on  both  banks  of  the 
Tigris  river,  was  origin- 
ally a  Babylonian  town 
dating  back  as  far  as  2.000 
B.  C.  It  suffered  all  the 
usual  \icissitudes  of  Meso- 
potamian  cities.  The  pres- 
ent town,  it  is  claimed,  wa^ 
founded  by  the  Caliph  Man- 
sur  in  A.  D.  762.  It  grew 
rapidly  and  was  for  more 
than  two  centuries  the  greal 
emporium  of  commerce  for 
the  surrounding  countries. 
In  the'early  part  of  the  nmth 
century,  under  the  famou~ 
Haroun-al-Rachid,  it  had  a 
population  of  more  than 
2,000,000.  In  literature,  an 
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AACIEJVT  BAGDAD  AND  TTS  MODERX  RAILWAY 

and  science  it  divided  the  supremacy  of  the 
world  with  Cordova,  while  in  commerce  and 
wealth  it  far  surpassed  its  Spanish  rival.  It 
was  thef  eligious  capital  of  all  Islam  and  the 
political  capital  of  the  greater  part  of  it  at 
the  flood-tide  of  Moslem  greatness.  Bagdad 
was  built  of  bricks  and  tiles  so  magnificently 
that  even  to-day  it  is  referred  to  in  Turkish 
official  documents  as  the  "Glorious  City." 
It  was  captured  by  the  Mongols  in  1258, 
and  in  1620  it  was  taken  by  Suleiman  the 
Magnificent.  Since  then  it  has  been  nomi- 
nally part  of  the  Turkish  empire. 


Although  Bagdad  was  one  of  the  cradles  of 
our  civilization,  it  has  remained  an  ancient 
sleepy  town  without  any  sign  of  progress 
until  the  decision  to  make  it  a  terminal  of  the 
famous  railway.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
its  decadence,  of  course,  has  been  the  de- 
viation of  the  ancient  trade  routes  to  Persia. 
The  pro\ince  which  includes  ancient  Baby- 
lon and  Mesopotamia,  still  does  a  large  busi-- 
ness  in  exporting  wool,  gums,  hides,  carpets, 
rugs,  and  dates. 

The  ancient  methods  of  transportation, 
which  will  go  with  the  coming  of  the  railway, 
the  antiquated  method  of  life,  and  the  general 
picturesqueness  of  Bagdad,  are  shown  graph- 
ically in  the  photographs  we  rcjjroduce  here, 
which  were  taken  very  recently  and  have  not 
heretofore  been  published. 
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-  Fmm  ihc  SaMrday  Eontiit  Po"  (PhiUdelphi»)    , 

THE  FLOOD'S  LESSONS 

¥AST  month  this  magazine  told  the  story  of  the  great  floods  in  the  river  vaUeys.  In  this 
-'— '  number  we  are  concerned  with  the  various  plans  proposed  for  the  control,  if  not  the 
ultimate  prevention,  of  such  disasters.  We  are  fortunately  enabled  to  present  the  views  and 
suggestions  of  four  men  who  have  given  the  subject  much  thought  and  are  familiar  with 
the  practical  problems  involved.     Both  the  levee  and  the  reservoir  systems  are  considered. 


A  LEAF  FROM  OHIO'S  EXPERIENCE 

BY  THE   HON.  THEODORE  E.   BURTON 

(L'nitird  Slates  Senator  from  Ohio) 

A  -S  the  most  serious  damage  resulting  from  diction,  without  any  central  directing  author- 

■^^  swollen  streams  occurred  in  the  cities  and  ity.therearesure  to  be ill-ad\ised,  inconsistent 

towns  located  along  their  banks,  naturally  and  conflicting  plans  of  improvement. 
m"si  of  the  remedies  suggested  have  related  to 

locil  conditions.   Most  of  these  proposals  con-  wanted:  an  engineer  couuission 
I  irnplatc  the  removal  or  remodeling  of  obstruc- 

livi:  briiigesand  the  enlarging  and  straighten-  As  the  country  develops  and  becomes  more 

iriKof  channels, andsimilarimprovements. The  thickly  populated  the  necessity  of  improving 

|.iir|msfof  nearlyall  theseplansisttiatof  facili-  all  natural  water  courses  with  a  view  to  se- 

i.iii'ni;  the  dischargeof  flood  waters.     Thedif-  curing  their  maximum  beneficial  use  for  all 

iiruliy  with  all  such  methods  is  that  while  purposes,  including  domestic  uses,  naviga- 

ilii-y  may  relieve  a  local  danger  they  all  tend  to  tion,  irrigation,  water  power,  and  for  Qood 

|.;i-s  Ihe  water  on  with  constantly  increasing  prevention,  becomes  more  and  more  impor- 

MjJume  inlo  the  lower  reaches  of  the  stream,  tan t  and  increasingly    of   national    concern. 

There  will  be  no  satisfactory  solution  of  It  is  therefore  highly  important  thai  the  con- 

t  hi-  [jn>blem  <)f  flood  prevention  until  a  plan  trol  of  these  streams  should  pass  wholly  to  the 

I-  ijivi-.L-il  for  a  comprehensive  control  and  FederalGovernmentortotheFederalGovem- 

ijii|.rovLment  of  walef  courses  in  their  entire-  menl  wit|j  the  cooperation  of  the  States,  under 

ry     One  of  the  most  troublesome  phases  of  some  plan  that  will  result  in  a  harmonious 

|r  ;'i-l,ition    relating   to   both   navigable   and  and  comprehensive  plan  of  improvement. 

i,-.u  jiiivii;abte    streams    is    the    multiplicity  To  meet  the  more  pressing  needs  of  flood 

n)  juri-jliciiiins.     .'\s  long  as  the  federal,  stale  prevention   it  would  probably  be  advisable 

,,iicj  loi.al  governments  all  have  certain  juris-  that,  first  of  all,  a  competent  commission  of 
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engineers  should  make  a  thorough  study  of  None  of  the  methods  which  have  been 

the  problem,  especially  in  the  Ohio  and  Mis-  most  earnestly  advocated  would  have  been 

sissippi  valleys,  where  the  most  serious  floods  suflScient  for  its  prevention.     Neither  for- 

of  recent  years  have  occurred.    It  is  mani-  estation  nor  the  construction  of  reservoirs 

festly  impossible  to  formulate  any  intelligent  would  have  prevented  the  loss  of  life  and 

scheme  with  the  data  now  at  hand.     Some  damage  to  property  which  occurred.    Prob- 

means  should  at  once  be  provided  for  pre-  ably  neither  of  these  methods  would  have 

venting  any  further  obstruction  of  streams  appreciably  diminished  the  disastrous  effects, 

and  as  far  as  possible  for  removing  obstruc-  There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  in  the 

lions  already  existing.    For  this  purpose  it  State  concerning  the  desirability  of  reser- 

might  prove  expedient  not  to  allow  the  con-  voirs.     Some  even  advocate  the  abandon- 

st  ruction    of    bridges,    levees,    revetments,  ment  of  those  already  in  existence.     Others 

docks  or  any  other  structure  in  or  along  the  favor  their  retention  and  the  construction 

channel  of  a  stream  without  the  consent  of  a  of  still  new  ones.    To  these  subjects  careful 

board  of  government  engineers.  attention  should  be  given,  though  it  is  prob- 
able that  neither  the  growing  of  forests  nor 

RESERVOIRS  AND  FORESTS  the  building  of  reservoirs  will   afford  any 

practicable  solution. 

The  vast  areas  required,  and  the  enormous 

cost   of   constructing   storage   reservoirs  of  obstructions  to  streams 

sufficient  capacity  to  prevent  or  materially  - 

mitigate  floods  has  so  far  made  such  a  plan  In  localities  where  the  disaster  was  most 

appear  impracticable,  although  it  may  prove  severe,  the  calamity  was  imdoubtedly  ag- 

feasible  under  certain  favorable  physical  con-  gravated  by  local  conditions.    Most  notice- 

ditions  to  utilize  this  method.  able  of  these  were  the  types  of  bridges  in  use 

Reforestation,  especially  along  the  upper  and  the  resultant  encroachments  upon  chan- 

reaches  of  streams,  has  not  infrequently  been  nels.    The  river  channels  were  narrowed  by 

urged  as  a  means  of  flood  prevention.     It  bridges  with  stone  abutments  at  the  ends 

must  however  be  said  that  so  far  as  reliance  and  by  the  location  of  piers  in  the  middle  of 

can  be  placed  upon  data  already  secured  the  the  streams.     We  saw  many-  bridges  built 

amount  of  benefit  from  this  source  is  exceed-  entirely  of  masonry  with  low  arches  of  insuf- 

ingly  limited.    The  theory  that  floods  were  ficient  size  prof)erly  to  permit  the  passage 

less  extensive  and  the  precipitation  greater  of  water  even  in  time  of  moderate  rain.  Many 

during  the  period  when  the  country  was  al-  of  the  bridges  were  so  low  and  of  such  insuffi- 

most  entirely  covered  with  forest  rests  ver>'  cient  size  that  debris  coming  down  the  stream 

largely   on   unreliable    data.     Scientific   in-  lodged   against    their   framework    so   as   to 

vestigation  fails  to  substantiate  these  con-  create  a  jam  and  thus  add  to  the  danger 

tentions.    It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  adop-  and  loss.    The  bridges  created  dams  which 

tion  of  a  system  of  farming  which  would  re-  held  back  the  raging  waters  and  caused  a 

tain  the  rain-fall  on  areas  not  in  actual  cul-  surprising  rise  in  the  streams.     Encroach- 

tivation  might  to  a  limited  extent  reduce  ments  upon  the  stream  channels  also  greatly 

floods.     In  general,  a  plan  which  retains  the  increased  the  loss  both  of  life  and  property, 

run-off  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  streams  In  some  cases  the  offenders  were  local  public- 

and  accelerates  the  movements  of  the  water  service  coqwrations  or  even  the  cities  theni- 

in  the  lower  reaches,  especially  when  ade-  selves,   with  the  consent  or  at  the  actual 

quate  channels  can  be  provided,  are  the  two  instance   of   the   municipal   authorities;     in 

essential  elements  of  an  adequate  and  com-  other  cases  it  was  done  by  railroads  in  the 

prehensive  system  for  preventing  destruc-  construction  of  main  or  branch  tracks;    in 

tive  floods.  others    by    industrial    establishments;     still 

in  others  by  the  owners  of  farms  or  outlying 

what  we  may  learn  from  the  OHIO  FLOODS  property  merely  to  enlarge  the  area  of  their 

holdings.     The  danger  of   these  encroach- 

An  examination  of  the  situation  in  Ohio  ments  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  but 

leads  to  the  following  conclusions:  municipal  and  county  authorities  have  been 

The  flood  was  unprecedented  because  of  the  either  indifferent  to  them  or  inefficient  in 

very  widespread  and  xmusual  rain  fall.     In  preventing  them. 

its  destructive  results  it  was  in  some  localities  We  must  not  only  repair  our  losses,  but 

as  serious  and  imexpected  as  a  cyclone  or  we  must  adopt  measures,  if  possible,  which 

earthquake.  will  prevent  their  repetition.    The  first  thing 
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to  be  done  is  to  prevent  obstacles  to  the  free  In  cities  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
discharge  of  water  through  its  natural  river  ready  run-off  of  water  from  streets  and  resi- 
channels.  This  must  be  accomplished  by  dence  lots,  and  sewers  hasten  the  flow  of 
building  bridges  with  adequate  spans  and  all  this  water  into  streams.  All  these  means 
a  minimum  of  obstructive  features,  by  for-  are  necessary  for  the  profitable  and  conven- 
bidding  encroachments  on  streams,  and  in  ient  occupation  and  use  of  land  in  growing 
many  places  by  restoring  channels  to  their  communities,  but  they  increase  the  ten- 
former  width  and  depth.  dency  of  floods  and  the  possibility  of  loss 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention  to  therefrom, 
the  increased  danger  of  floods  arising  from       Instead  of  providing  larger  channels   to 

the  growth  of  population  and  the  increased  meet  these  changed  conditions,  the  tendency, 

utilization   of  agricultural  lands.     Swamps  as  I  have  said,  has  been  in  the  opposite 

and  marshes  have  been  drained,  ditches  have  direction.      Channels   have   been    narrowed 

been  constructed  through  farms,  and  large  and  in  almost  every  city  bridges   present 

areas  have  been  furnished  with  tile  drainage,  effective  barriers  to  the  free  flow  of  water. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  BY  LEVEES 

BY  THE  HON.  JOSEPH  E.  RANSDELL 

(United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana) 

THE  recent  flood  disasters  in  Indiana  and  the  head  of  the  Passes  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  were  caused  by  unusually  heavy  Ohio.  The  levee  system  began  in  1718,  when 
rains  over  limited  areas,  and  there  may  not  Bienville  constructed  the  first  levee  in  front 
be  a  repetition  of  them  within  a  century,  of  the  village  of  New  Orleans,  and  there  has 
These  rains  fell  in  regions  where  the  drainage  been  a  steady  growth  of  levee-building  for 
is  excellent,  and  the  waters  had  little  oppor-  nearly  two  hundred  years.  In  the  main, 
tunity  to  sink  into  the  soil  or  remain  in  flat  these  levees  have  afforded  relief  from  floods, 
places,  but  poured  rapidly  into  the  rivers.       but  occasionally ,  during  high  w^aters  such  as 

I  have  had  no  opportunity  as  yet  to  ex-  those  of  last  year  and  this  spring,  they  proved 
amine  oflicial  reports  on  the  subject,  but  am  insufficient  and  a  great  deal  of  damage  was 
reliably  informed  that  the  free  flow  of  water  done  by  overflow.  Even  in  the  big  flood 
in  these  streams  was  very  much  impeded  by  of  last  year,  however,  the  greatest  on  record 
artificial  obstructions,  especially  piers  of  prior  to  that  of  this  spring,  the  levees  afforded 
bridges  and  extensions  of  solid  embankments  a  very  great  measure  of  protection  and  not 
for  bridges  into  the  streams,  which  acted  more  than  one-half  of  the  cultivated  area  of 
as  dams  and  prevented  the  rapid  passage  the  Delta  was  submerged,  the  remainder  being 
of  the  water.  Until  there  is  more  definite  saved  from  water  by  the  levees  which  held, 
information,  I  would  not  like  to  suggest  The  flood  of  this  spring  was  much  higher 
practical  means  of  preventing  such  disasters  both  at  Cairo  and  at  Memphis  than  that  of 
in  the  future.  Doubtless  much  may  be  done  last  year  and  the  crest  of  it  is  now  in  the 
and  I  certainly  hope  so,  but  my  impression  vicinity  of  Natchez,  Mississippi.  So  far, 
is  that  these  floods  were  to  a  large  extent  there  have  been  only  five  serious  breaks  in 
Providential  and  beyond  human  control.  the  levees  and  only  a  small  {percentage  of 

the  valley  is  now  under  water,  though  I  can- 
EFFECTivENESS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  LEVEES  not  Say  what  may  happen  within  the  next 

few  weeks. 

The  situation  is  quite  different  along  the 
Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf.    There  the  mississipii  river  commissiox 

we  have  a  large  area,  about  29,000  square 

miles,  of  low  land,  which  for  years  has  been  Levees  along  the  Mississippi  have  been 
protected  from  overflow  by  levees  or  arti-  built  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  States, 
ficial  banks  built  of  earth,  raising  the  natural  through  their  local  levee  boards,  their  State 
banks  of  the  river  from  ten  to  twenty-five  Boards  of  Engineers,  and  the  Mississip^ 
eet,  on  practically  the  entire  stretch  from  River  Commission,  the  local  people  ha\dng 
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contributed  since  1865  about  fifty-six  million  which  may  be  expected  to  attack  them,  pro- 
dollars  and  the  national  government  about  vided  the  banks  of  the  river  are  prevented 
twenty-six  millions.  The  Mississippi  River  from  caving  by  revetment  and  other  suitable 
Commission  was  created  by  Act  of  Congress  work  so  that  the  levees  will  remain  perroa- 
in  1879.  It  is  composed  of  three  engineer  nent.  In  order  to  provide  for  this,  a  bill  was 
officers  of  the  army,  usually  with  the  rank  introduced  in  the  House  by  Representati\e 
of  colonel,  and  not  lower  than  lieutenant-  Hiunphreys  and  in  the  Senate  by  myself 
colonel;  one  engineer  of  the  Coast  and  Geo-  on  the  seventh  of  May,  proposing  to  appro- 
detic  Survey;  two  engineers  from  civil  life,  priate  twelve  million  dollars  per  annum  for 
one  of  the  early  civil  engineers  having  been  the  next  five  years,  of  which  nine  millions 
the  famous  James  B.  Eads;  and  one  civilian,  a  year  shall  be  expended  in  levees  and  three 
The  first  ci\ilian  was  General  Benjamin  millions  in  bank  revetment  and  for  purposes 
Harrison,  afterwards  President,  who  re-  of  navigation.  The  bill  further  provides  that 
signed  to  become  United  States  Senator  on  the  local  comm-unities  shall  contribute  for 
March  4,  1881,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  levees,  not  less  than  three  million  dollars 
Judge  Robert  S.  Taylor,  of  Fort  Wayne,  per  annum,  making  a  total  annual  expendi- 
Ind.,  who  stUl  holds  the  place.  Judge  Taylor  ture  for  levees  of  twelve  millions,  aggregating 
has  .one  of  the  brightest  intellects  in  the  in  the  five  years  sixty  millions,  and  the  ad- 
nation  and  though  not  an  engineer,  he  is  ditional  sum  of  three  millions  per  annum 
master  of  all  the  problems  connected  with  for  bank  revetment  will  carry  on  that  work 
the  ^  Mississippi  River.  This  commission,  properly  during  that  period.  All  these  sums 
from  its  creation,  has  been  composed  of  are  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  and 
remarkably  able  men  and  has  studied  the  control  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 
flood  question  of  the  Mississippi  River  with  I  have  devoted  many  years  of  study  to 
the  greatest  care  for  more  than  thirty  years,  this  subject  and  my  home  is  on  the  banks  of 
Moreover,  in  the  various  States  of  the  valley  the  Mississippi.  All  of  my  property  is  located 
we  have  had  very  distinguished  and  able  in  the  overflowed  area  and  personally  I  have 
civil  engineers  who  have  given  their  lives  been  a  heavy  sufferer  from  the  floods.  It 
to  the  work  of  flood  protection,  and  whose  is  my  earnest  conviction  that  if  Congress 
opinions  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight,  passes  this  bill  at  the  next  session,  substan- 
tially in  its  present  form,  and  continues  after 
RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  ENGINEERS  the  lapse  of  the  five-year  period  to  make 

suitable  provisions  for  extending  the  revet- 

These  local  engineers  and  the  Mississippi  ment  work  so  that  the  levees  when  once  con- 
River  Commission  all  unite  in  believing  that  structed  will  not  again  cave  into  the  river, 
properly  constructed  and  enlarged  levees  the  awful  floods  of  the  great  Mississippi  will 
will  protect  the  valley  from  overflow.  The  have  been  conquered  and  placed  in  complete 
States  and  local  communities  have  expended  subjection. 

every  dollar  they  could  raise  in  levee-building  The  work  is  a  national  one,  the  floods  being 
and  the  commission  has  used  all  that  Con-  caused  by  the  rainfall  of  nearly  one-half  the 
gress  would  give  it,  but  the  sums  were  en-  Union.  The  object  to  be  attained — the 
tirely  inadequate;  the  levees  have  not  been  permanent  reclamation  of  nearly  twenty 
constructed  as  strong  as  suggested  by  these  million  acres  of  the  richest  land  on  earth — 
various  engineers  owing  to  lack  of  funds,  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  nation^s  best  effort, 
hence  they  have  not  afforded  complete  pro-  and  the  expense  is  extremely  small  when 
tection.  The  trouble  has  not  been  with  the  compared  with  the  benefits  to  be  secured, 
levee  system  but  with  inadequate  levees,  and  Other  plans  have  been  suggested,  such  as 
also  the  rapidly  caving  banks  of  the  river,  reforestation  and  control  of  floods  in  the  head 
which  in  many  instances  have  caused  fine  waters  of  streams  by  means  of  reservoirs, 
levees  to  be  destroyed  by  falling  into  the  etc.,  etc.,  but  they  have  not  been  worked  out 
stream.  in  detail  and  no  estimate  of  cost  has  been 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  best  made,  hence  I  cannot  venture  an  opinion 
minds  of  the  valley,  especially  the  greatest  as  to  these  methods.  There  is  possibly  much 
engineers  in  civil  life  and  members  of  the  merit  in  them,  especially  for  the  local  pro- 
Mississippi  River  Commission,  is  that  the  tection  they  would  furnish,  such,  for  instance, 
levees  of  the  river  below  Cape  Girardeau,  as  a  thorough  system  of  reservoirs  at  the 
Missouri,  can  be  so  enlarged  and  strength-  head  waters  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alle- 
ened  at  an  expenditure  of  about  sixty  million  gheny  to  protect  Pittsburgh  and  \icinity 
dollars  that  they  will  withstand  any  flood  from  the  disastrous  floods  which  for  years 
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have  poured  down  upon  it  and  done  untold  bodied  in  the  Ransdell-Humphreys  bill, 
damage.  I  hope  a  plan  or  plans  may  be  That  measure  should  be  passed  immediately 
evolved  that  will  give  relief  to  each  conunun-  by  Coigress  and  the  work  pushed  to  com- 
ity in  the  Union  that  suffers  from  too  much  pletion  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
water,  and  if  so,  I  will  gladly  support  it.  All  other  suggestions  and  plans  for  sup- 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  one  spe-  plementing  the  Mississippi  River  le^'ee^, 
cific  proposition  before  Congress  for  prompt  thereby  making  assurance  against  floods 
relief  from  great  floods  in  a  very  large  and  on  that  stream  doubly  sure,  and  for  prevent- 
fertile  section,  which  has  been  studied  in  ing  any  recurrence  of  the  awful  calamities 
every  detail  and  reported  upon  favorably  at  Dayton  and  other  cities,  should  be  studied 
by  a  government  commission,  is  that  for  the  by  the  best  engineers  of  the  world  and  the 
levee  system  on  the  lower  Mississippi  em-  problems  solved  in  some  way. 


I 


THE  LEVEE  SYSTEM  A  NECESSITY 

BY   ALBERT  S.   CALDWELL 

(President  of  the  Mississippi  River  Levee  Association) 

EVERY  proposed  scheme  for  the  protec-  glance  at  this  sketch  will  carry  conviction 

tion  of  the  allu\dal  lands  of  the  Missis-  that  levees  of  the  height,  and  especially  of  the 

sippi  Delta  from  overflow  includes  a  com-  strength  of  those  proposed  by  the  Mississippi 

pleted  system  of  levees.    There  may  be  a  River  Commission  will  be  effective,  when  it 

difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  are  is  considered  that  the  smaller  levee  has  done 

advocating  this  work  as  a  national  duty,  in  so  well  in  the  past. 

the  matter  of  reforestation,  reservoirs,  cut-  I  wish  to  emphasize  some  of  the  points 
offs,  and  so^forth.  But  in  all  plans  the  levee  brought  out  by  Colonel  Townsend,  of  the 
is  considered  a  necessity.  The  Mississippi*  United  States  Army,  Engineers'  Corps,  and 
River  Commission  and  practically  all  mem-  president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
bers of  the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers,  mission,  in  his  address  before  the  National 
as  well  as  all  civil  engineers  who  have  inves-  Drainage  Congress  at  St.  Louis  on  April  lo. 
tigated  the  problem  of  the  Mississippi  River,  In  the  course  of  his  address,  Colonel  To\*-n- 
agree  that  levees  alone  will  protect  the  coun-  send  said: 

try  from  overflow,  provided  the  same  are      tu  r  r      *^  •  e 

i_    M^  !_•  i_  L        J     X  u       T^  •         The  use  of  forests  or  reservotrs  as  a  means  of 

built  high  enough  and  strong  enough.     It  is   flood  control  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage  all 

not    so    much   a    question   of    height   as    of   over  the  world,  whereas  the  ^employment  of  levees 

strength.     This  method  of  protection  is  also    for  this  purpose  has  been  testied  tor  centuries.     The 

far  and  away  the  most  economical  one.  The  P^'  ^^^  J^*U"^'  ^*^^  P^""  u^'  ^^^  Rhone  and  other 
Tkf     •     *      '   n'  r^  ••        i_  1  rivers  of   Europe   have   been   sucessfuHy   leveed. 

Mississippi  River  Commission  has  made  a   xhe  laws  governing  the  flow  of  water  in  a  con- 

careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  complete  levee  fined  stream  have  been  carefully  studied,  and  the 

system,  and  has  placed  it  at  $58,000,000.  height  to  which  levees  should  be  constructed  is 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  levee  JV^^  ^?  susceptible  of  determination  as  other  en- 

.   tir-i  *   1         u      *  r     *.         •!  ^\^     [  gineenng  problems.      There  is  no  evidence   that 

at  Wilson,  Ark     about  forty  miles  north  of  §oods  are  increasing,  due  to  the  cutting  off  of 

Memphis,  which  broke  this  year.  This  levee  forests,  or  that  the  beds  of  our  main  rivers  are 
was   topped   during   high   water  about  two   rising. 

feet,  and  it  would  have  ^^ithstood  a  stage  of  }^^^*^  ^  ^"^^^  ^^"^  ?P^"»°"  ^H'  ^^.^^  \^^"^  ^^J 

-/                 c     .      c         .          ^   a*         !_•  only  practicable  method  of  controlhng  the  floods 

forty-seven  feet  of  water  at  Memphis  pro-  of  the  Mississippi  River,  I  desire  to  state  that  I 

vided  there  had  not  been  a  great  storm,  which  am  strongly  in  favor  of  both  reforestation  and  resr 

drive  the  negroes  from  the  protection  work,  ervoir  construction.     During  the  next  decade  there 

The  outside  lines  show  a  complete  and  per-  r'K^p  ^."  enormous  development  of  reservoir> 

-     ,T  J       ^i^ff«-««TT         r<  both  for  irrigation  and  for  power  purposes,  which 

feet  levee  under  the  Mississippi  River  Com-  j  ^ope  will  be  utilized  to  correct  man's  folly  and 

mission's   plan.     The   fact    that    there  have  prevent  many  disasters  similar  to  those  which  ha\t 

been  two  or  three  breaks  in  the  levees  in  191  ^,  recently  occurred  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.    Although 

is  no  argument  that  they  will  not  prove  ef-  ^^^  ^P^l'*^^  «^  'K}'''^'u     ^»^^PP>   ^>'  "^^f" 

.       .           1         I     Mi.   u*  L               I-         1     ^  voirs  IS  impracticable,  there  are  numerous  smaller 

■vhen  built  high  enough  and  strong  streams  where  they  can  be  used  with  excellent 

^t  seems  to  me,  also,  that  a  mere  results. 


THE  RESERVOIR  METHOD  OF  FLOOD  PREVENTION 


THE  LEVEE  AT  WILSON.   ARK..   WHICH  BROKE  DURING  THE  HIGH  WATER  OF   1913 

(The  light-shaded  pyramid  is  a croBa-scclion  of  the  enisling  levee.  ti«e1ve  feet  in  height;  the  dotted  rectangle  at  the  apix 
represents  the  tapping  of  earth  and  boards  put  on  during  the  flood  of  this  year^  the  heavy 

The  Mississippi  River  Levee  Association,  not  be  compelled  to  wait  for  the  many  years 

of  which  I  am  president,  believes  that  as  the  which  it  will  require  to  reforest  a  large  por- 

levee  system  is  a  distinct  unit  in  all  pchemes  tion  of  the  country,  nor  should  its  protection 

for  flood  prevention,  and  as  it  has  met  with  be  dependent  upon  a  system  of  reservoirs, 

tift  approval  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com-  which  will  require  many  years  to  build  and 

mission  and  practically  all  engineers,  and  as  it  involve  an  outlay  of  countless  millions  of 

is  the  most  economical  method  proposed  and  dollars.    The  territory  should  be  protected 

the  one  that -can  be  completed  most  speedily,  as  speedily  as  fwssible,  not  only  that  portion 

it  ought  to  be  adopted.   And  if,  subsequently,  which  is  productive  and  populated,  but  the 

reforestation,    reservoirs,    cut-offs,    or   any  vast   area,   embracing   over  fifteen   million 

other  method,  presents  itself  as  necessary  acres  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  world,  which 

or  even  as  helping  the  cause,  it  also  might  awaits  development  as  soon  as  flood  protec- 

bc  adopted.     But  the  delta  country  should  tion  is  assured. 


THE  RESERVOIR  METHOD  OF 
FLOOD  PREVENTION 

BY  JAMES  J.  HILL 

THE  complete  control  of  floods  on   the  There  comes  a  time  when  no  ingenuity  and 

Mississippi    River  and    its    tributaries  no  labor  can  save  the  valley  from  destnicti\e 

would  seem  to  be  possible,  given  a  right  inundation.     China  has  followed   this  sys- 

method  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  money,  tern  for  centuries,  with  results  that  show  it 

It  presents  a  single  problem,  and  not  a  series  a  disastrous  failure. 
of  disconnected  ones.     Because  it  has  been 

regarded  in  the  latter  light,  little  has  yet  hold  b.-\ck  the  head  watkrs! 
been  done  toward  its  solution. 

Experience  has  shown  that  levees  make  no  There  is,  or  should  be,  a  scientific  method 
permanent  improvement.  As  the  current  of  flood  control.  Its  central  idea  is  not  to 
of  the  river  slackens  toward  its  mouth,  a  provide  a  channel  on  the  lower  course  of  a 
great  mass  of  silt  borne  by  it  is  deposited.  ri\-er  able  to  carry  off  its  flood  volume,  but 
This  raises  the  level  of  the  river  bottom,  to  prevent  any  more  water  from  reaching  the 
Where  levees  confine  the  water  within  4  nar-  lower  channel,  at  any  season,  than  it  can 
rower  area,  the  deposit  is  deeper,  and  the  carry  to  the  sea  without  breaking  or  over- 
river  bed  is  lifted  eventually  above  the  level  flowing  its  banks.  Engineering  skill  can 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Therefore  they  settle  the  details;  and  if  enough  money  is 
must  be  built  higher  every  few  years.  Each  provided,  they  can  be  carried  out. 
break  in  them  is  now  a  more  serious  affair.  Suppose  the  number  of  cubic  feet  per  sec- 
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ond  that  the  present  channel  of  the  Missis-  ment  would  be  equal  to  it.  Although  much 
sippi  can  carry  safely  on  its  lower  reaches  to  of  this  work  would  be  on  streams  that  have 
be  ascertained.  Then  suppose  the  number  no  navigable  value,  the  States  cannot  and  will 
of  feet  to  be  ascertained  that  will  comedown  not  stand  behind  it;  since,  in  many  cases, 
during  the  greatest  flood  ever  known.  The  those  to  benefit  are  not  those  in  which  it 
difference,  of  so  many  cubic  feet  per  second,  must  be  done.  Therefore  the  general  govem- 
is  the  surplus  to  be  taken  care  of.  This  ment  must  be  relied  on;  and  even  for  it  the 
must  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the  Mississippi  work  would  be  greater  than  Panama, 
until  a  time  when  it  can  do  no  harm.  The  Where  dams  are  constructed  across  streams 
excess  of  the  flood  season  must  be  held,  and  to  make  impounding  reservoirs,  power  will 
released  gradually  during  the  period  of  aver-  be  created  which,  if  wisely  and  honestly  used, 
age  or  low  water  in  the  channel.  *  would  return  an  income  on  a  considerable 

Calculating  the  inflow  from  the  tributaries  portion  of  the  outlay.  But  the  great  and 
of  the  Mississippi  separately,  so  many  cubic  sufficient  inducement  must  be  the  absolute 
feet  may  be  assigned  to  each  of  them  as  will  prevention  of  flood  disasters  for  all  time  to 
produce  the  total  fixed  as  the  safe  limit  for  come.  And  if  the  total  flood  losses  in  the 
the  main  stream.  These  amounts,  of  course,  interior  basin  whose  waters  flow  to  the  ML>- 
would  be  proportioned  to  the  total  flood  sissippi  were  computed  for  the  last  fifty 
flow  of  each  tributary.  Again,  the  differ-  years,  they  might  possibly  justify  the  im- 
ence  between  the  flood  discharge  and  the  mense  expenditure  required, 
amount  assigned  as  a  safety  maximum  shows  The  sums  sp)ent  on  farcical  river  imprtuc- 
mathematically  how  much  water  must  be  held  ment  in  the  same  time,  for  the  alleged  bene- 
back  on  each  to  make  sure  that  the  Missis-  fit  of  a  non-existent  commerce,  would  go  a 
sippi  can  never  again  reach  the  danger  line,   long  way  toward  carrying  out  this  beneficent 

Starting  at  the  mouth  of  each  tributary  work.  When  finished  it  woulif  complete  all 
with  its  allotted  maximum  flow,  the  amount  practicable  improvement  of  our  streams  for 
that  should  be  held  back  somewhere  on  each  navigation  as  well  as  for  flood  protection, 
of  its  branches  may  be  found  in  the  same  way.  But  the  first  essential  is  to  adopt  one  com- 
This  can  be  repeated  until  the  head  waters  prehensive  plan  and  work  to  it.  If,  when 
of  every  affluent  large  enough  to  be  taken  it  was  found  that  one  trunk  line  between 
into  account  have  been  reached.  Thus,  by  New  York  and  Chicago  could  not  carry  the 
a  process  of  elimination,  it  would  be  dis-  increasing  business,  a  double-deck  railroad 
covered  exactly  how  much  flood  water  must  had  been  built,  \^ith  a  new  track  hung  on 
be  impounded  in  each  case;  and  the  topog-  stilts  above  the  old  one,  and  if  still  another 
raphy  of  the  neighboring  country  would  story  had  been  added  as  fast  as  businc'S> 
determine  where  it  could  be  retained.  grew,  it  would  have  been  parallel,  in  theor>' 

A  map  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches  and  in  costly  failure,  to  the  nation's  work  on 
after  this  process  has  been  completed  would  the  Mississippi.  Since  we  cannot  multiply 
resemble  a  great  tree  with  a  series  of  reser-  channels,  as  we  do  railroad  tracks,  the  onJ) 
voirs  of  different  capacity  dotting  its  branch-  recourse  in  dealing  with  floods  is  to  reduce 
es  to  the  source  of  the  remotest  tributary,  the  volume  of  water  coming  down. 
On  each  would  be  marked  the  capacity  re-  That  this  could  be  done  in  the  way  sug- 
quired  to  hold  back  its  share.  This  is  a  gested  seems  reasonably  possible.  It  would 
work  for  which  modern  engineering  science  be  a  .stupendous  engineering  project,  becau-st- 
is  competent.  When  it  has  been  done,  and  each  detail  must  be  calculated  and  adjusted 
only  then,  should  or  can  construction  begin,  with  reference  to  the  whole  plan.  Experi- 
Anything  less  than  this  is  mere  hand-to-  ence  has  shown  that  a  weak  reservoir  in- 
mouth  work;  throwing  money  into  the  flood  creases  flood  dangers.  If  one  gives  way,  it 
each  season,  to  be  swept  away  the  next,  with  may  carry  with  it  a  whole  series  that  wouki 
an  unceasing  tribute  of  property  and  life.         have  stood  but  for  the  additional  strain  pui 

upon  them.     And  the  damage  wrought  by 
BEGIN  AT  THE  SOURCES  I  a  broken  reservoir  is  often  greater  and  more 

awful  than  the  ravages  of  any  flood  not  thu- 

The  place  to  begin,  after  the  estimates  intensified  in  volume  and  \'iolence.  Thert- 
and  surv^eys  have  been  made,  is  not  the  lower  fore  each  dam  would  have  to  be  built  as  5oiiii 
Mississippi  or  the  navigable  streams  that  as  science  can  make  it,  with  a  large  margio 
flow  into  it,  but  the  sources  of  all  the  tribu-  of  safety  above  the  limit  of  any  strain  u* 
tary  watercourses.  The  undertaking  is  so  which  flowage  and  flood  statistics  show  it  tu 
tremendous  that  only  the  federal  govern-  be  liable  in  the  most  unfavorable  season. 


ONE  OF  THE  "CHEER-UP"   SIGNS  IN   A   FLOOD -STRICKEN   CI[Y 

OHIO  AFTER  THE   FLOODS 

BY  THE   HON.  JAMES  M.   COX 

(Governor  of  Ohio) 

THERE  were  1,250,000  persons  affected  of  any  kind  in  any  way  involved  in  the  flood, 
by  the  recent  flood  in  Ohio.  That  is,  the  Yet  this  professional  man's  losses  were  &o 
population  of  the  stricken  cities  and  towns  great  as  to  render  him  practically  a  hank- 
amounted  to  that  number.  The  total  num-  rupt.  This  came  about  from  the  fact  that 
ber  of  houses  absolutely  destroyed  was  20,-  he  spent  several  hundred  dollars  in  taking 
200.  Thirty-fi\'e  thousand  and  five  hundred  care  of  flood  sufferers.  His  household  ex- 
other  houses  were  more  or  less  damaged  by  i>enses,  due  to  the  temporary  suspension  of 
the  water.  After  the  tiood  had  receded  and  public  utilities,  were  greatly  increased.  The 
the  "bread  line"  in  most  instances  had  been  people  upon  whom  he  depended  in  his  prac- 
abolished,  it  was  found  that  16,000  families  tice  lived  in  the  flooded  section  of  the  city 
would  have  to  be  assisted  financially  in  re-  and  he  is  now  without  practice  and  two  or 
turning  to  housekeeping.  three  thousand  dollars  in  accounts  that  were 

Tensof  thousands  of  acres  of  fertile  farming  deemed  good  before  the  flood  are  now  un- 

land  was  seriously  damaged  by   sand   and  collectible.    This  is  only  one  instance  of  tens 

gravel  washing  upon  it  or  by  the  tearing  of  thousands.    But  such  losses  do  not  appear 

away  of  the  soil  that  had  formerly  furnished  in  any  estimates  of  the  damages  wrought 

food  for  crops.     Additional  farm  losses  in-  by  the  flood,  although  they  are  as  absolute 

eluded  the  destruction  of  fences,  out -build-  as  if  tangible  property  had  been  destroyed, 
ings,  hedges,  roads,  and  so  on.  In  an  early  statement  I  remarked  that  the 

There  have  been  so  far  recovered  430  dead  disaster  in  Ohio  this  year  was  greater  than 

bodies.    There  are  still  missing  500  people.  that  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake.    The 

The  property  loss  may  be  safely  estimated  remark  was  referred  to  as  an  e\idence  of  the 

to  be  greater  than  $300,000,000.     It  would  wild  statements   that   were  coming   out   of 

be  impossible  even  roughly  to  estimate  the  Ohio,  and  yet,  after  these  weeks  of  calm 

consequential  losses,  such  as  loss  of  profits  deliberation  and  actual  statistics,  it  is  easily 

and  the  unusual  expenses  incurred  on  ac-  seen  that  my  early  statement  was  absolutely 

count  of  the  high  water.  correct.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  too, 

As  an  illustration  of  these  consequential  that  there  was  no  insurance  against  losses 

losses,  take  the  case  of  a  dentist  in  the  city  occasioned  by  the  flood,  as  is  the  case  when 

of  Dayton.    His  home  was  situated  in  a  por-  lire  ravages  a  city.     Every  dollar's  worth 

tion  of  the  city  that  was  not  disturbed  by  of  damages  sustained  by  an  individual  or 

the  flood.     His  office  was  upon  the  sixth  coriJoration  in  a   flood  must  be  borne  by 

floor  of  a  skyscraper.    He  had  no  property  the  owner. 
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A  good  many  people  base  their  idea  of  the  most  unusual  ways.    It  grows  tiresome  to 

extent  of  a  catastrophe  upon  the  number  of  hear  people  tell  about  how  they  escaped  d^- 

lives  lost.    In  fact,  now  that  it  is  seen  that  struction.    No  one  could  believe  the  stories 

the  loss  of  Hfe  in  the  State  was  nothing  like  had  he  not  been  present  to  verify  them, 

so  great  as  at  first  predicted,  many  persons  The  superhuman  effort  figures  everywhere  to 

have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  over-  account  for  the  small  loss  of  life, 
estimated  the  scope  of  this  disaster. 

The  truth  is,  while  the  loss  of  life  was  over-  immediate  relief  of  communities 
estimated,  the  full  meaning  of  the  disaster 

is  not  understood  by  any  one  who  has  not  In  relieving  flood  distress,  or,  rather,  in 

traveled  over  the  entire  State.    No  reports  figuring  upon  its  reUef,  several  things  have 

so  far  sent  out  concerning  the  destruction  to  be  considered.     First,  the  ability  of  the 

of  property,  or  concerning  the  problems  of  local  community  to  take  care  of  those  aflSicted 

the  flood,  have  magnified  the  facts.  must  be  taken  into  account. 

And  to  those  of  us  who  were  upon  the  scene  One  little  village,  for  instance,  was  almost 

at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  the  exaggerated  wiped  off  the  map.    Thirty  or  forty  house> 

reports  as  to  the  loss  of  life  can  be  understood,  were  entirely  destroyed.     Nearly  two  hun- 

Indeed,  we  are  still  unable  to  tell  why  so  few  dred  people  were  involved.    Yet  the  village 

people  were  drowned.  was  located  in  a  prosperous  farming   com- 

mimity,  with  ample  resources  at  hand.     The 

MARVELOUS  ESCAPES   FROM  DEATH  mayor  was  advised  he  would  have  to  look 

to  the  local  community  for  relief;  it  was  am- 

Take  the  city  of  Dayton,  for  example,  ply  able  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  thost 

When  the  flood  was  at  its  height,  there  were  rendered  homeless  by  the  flood, 

seventy-five  thousand  people  in  homes  that  Another  village,  in  another  p)art  of  the . 

were  under  water  to  the  second  story.    They  State,  and  about  the  same  size,  was  similariy 

could   be   seen   upon   house-tops   by   those  stricken.     It  was  in  a  poor  section  of  the 

standing  at  the  edge  of  the  water.    Houses  country,    with    the    surrounding    territon- 

were  floating  off  their  foundations.    Wreck-  sparsely  populated.    There  were  no  resources 

age  was  piling  up  in  the  streets.    From  the  upon  which  to  draw.    Food  and  clothing  and 

housetops  outside  of  the  flooded  area  persons  tents  had  to  be  sent  to  this  last-mentioned 

with   field-glasses   could   see    thousands   of  village  to  prevent  suffering.    The  two  case> 

I^eople  struggling  to  save  themselves,  with  are  mentioned  simply  to  show  that  no  hard- 

the  chances  against  them.    The  current  was  and-fast  rules  can  be  laid  down, 

too  strong  for  boats.  All  that  one  could  do  was  One  of  the  unusually  hard  cases  to  solve 

to  stand  there  and  wonder  how  many  of  the  comes  from    a  poor  county  lying  upon  the 

seventy-five  thousand  people  would  be  saved.  Ohio  River  in  the  southeastern  i>art  of  the 

Then,  night  came  on,  with  total  darkness  State.  There  is  a  water-front  of  sixty  miles 
falling  over  the  city.  Fires  broke  out  in  within  the  county,  measuring  the  meander- 
several  sections.  Persons  could  be  seen  ings  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  valley  is  ver\' 
jumping  from  windows.  During  the  after-  wide — from  one  to  three  miles.  Practically 
noon  the  roofs  of  the  buildings  where  the  every  house  in  this  sixty  miles  of  valley  wa> 
fires  seemed  to  be  raging  were  covered  with  destroyed.  All  of  the  live  stock  perished. 
people.  It  was  known  that  at  least  ten  thou-  Not  a  barn-yard  fowl  escaped.  The  people 
sand  people  were  in  the  region  of  the  fire,  escaped  in  boats  to  the  hills,  where  they  have 
It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  many  would  ever  since  resided,  some  of  them  actually 
be  burned  up.  In  fact,  it  seemed  at  one  time  living  in  caves.  Many  of  them  have  con- 
that  the  whole  city  would  be  destroyed  by  structed  temporary  habitations  in  the  woods, 
the  flames.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  news-  li\ing  with  their  families  under  crude  brush 
pa{)er  men,  skilled  in  figuring  upon  the  loss  shelters. 

of  life,  should  estimate  that  two  or  three  or  These  people  are  isolated  from  towns  t»r 

even  ten  thousand  people  would  be  destroyed  cities.     There  are  no  surplus  houses  of  any 

under  such  circumstances?  kind  for  them  to  occupy.    They  are  so  im- 

And  yet  when  the  waters  receded  it  was  poverished   that   they   cannot    buy    lumber 

found  that  the  loss  of  life  in  Dayton  was  less  and  have  new  homes  constructed.    The  relief 

than  two  hundred — probably  not  over  one  committee  cannot  undertake  to  build  homes 

hundred   and   fifty.     There   had   been   ten  for  them;   only  fifty  or  seventy-five  dollars 

thousand  narrow  escapes  from  death.  can  be  allowed  a  family  in   rehabilitating 

rhese  escapes  had  been  effected  in   the  a  home,  and  this  amount  has  been  extended 
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to  these  unfortunate  people.  But  it  does  not 
relieve  ihem.  It  would  require  se\eral  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  properly  take  care 
of  them,  and  with  the  f;reat  number  of  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  to  be  considered, 
that  is  out  of  the  question. 

But  the  dead  are  buried  and  the  hungry 
ha\e  been  fed.  The  property  that  was  lost 
is  gone  forever.  It  b  to-day  and  to-morrow 
we  are  now  figuring  upon;   not  yesterday. 

FINANCIAL   PROBLEUS  OF  REHABILITATION 

The  legislature  was  in  session  at  the  time 
the  flood  came.  I  asked  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  relieve  the  distress 
as  far  as  possible,  and  the  legislature  passed 
the  bill  under  suspension  of  the  rules.  But 
that  was  not  an  end  of  the  matter.  A  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  was  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  the  needs.  Besides,  the  State 
could  not  undertake  to  appropriate  money 
to  rehabilitate  business  in  the  flooded  dis- 
tricts. Money  had  to  come  from  some  other 
source,  or  the  whole  State  would  lie  prostrate. 

So  a  sur%ey  was  made  of  what  the  people 
had  left.  We  knew  what  they  had  lost. 
Credit  was  the  thing  now  to  be  considered, 
and  credit  is  based  upon  what  one  has  left, 
not  upon  what  he  lost. 

It  was  found  that  the  banks  and  building 
associations  in  the  flooded  districts  were  in 
good  shape  so  far  as  collateral  was  concerned. 
They  had  been  doing  a  conservative  business, 
and  were  solvent  in  every  respect.  But  they 
did  not  have  money  on  hand  to  take  care  of 
the  demand  that  was  sure  to  follow. 

The  legislature  empowered  the  State 
Treasurer  to  place  additional  money  in  the 
banks  out  of  the  State  treasury.  This  was 
of  great  advantage  in  many  instances. 

Then,  a  law  was  passed  under  suspension 
of  the  rules  to  allow  the  Stale  to  loan  money 
to  the  building  associations  upon  their  col- 
lateral. The  mere  announcement  of  the 
passage  of  the  law  had  a  good  effect. 

The  national  banks  in  the  stricken  terri- 
tory asked  me  to  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  at  Washington,  and  the  govern- 
ment sent  money  to  itsdeposi  tones.  This  gave 
further  confidence  and  met  a  pressing  need. 

But  all  of  this  linancing  did  not  enable  the 
towns  and  cities  and  counties  in  the  flooded 
district  to  secure  funds  for  rebuilding  their 
roads  and  streets  and  sewers  and  levees. 
Something  had  to  be  done  along  that  line. 

An  emergency  bill,  as  it  was  called,  was 
passed  by  the  legislature,  removing  the  lim- 
itations and  enabling  communities  to  borrow 


money  at  once  for  emergency  work.  In  no 
other  way  could  we  have  made  such  progress 
in  so  short  a  length  of  time. 


THE    STATE    1 


'    COMMISSION 


Another  relief  measure  passed  by  the  leg- 
islature is  known  as  the  Relief  Commission 
bill.  As  soon  as  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster 
became  e\ndent,  I  appointed  a  State  Relief 
Committee,  but  it  was  without  statutory 
authority.  That  is,  I  named  a  commission 
of  five  men  to  be  known  as  a  State  Relief 
Committee,  and  turned  over  to  this  commit- 
tee all  funds  received.  This  commission  at 
once  began  operating  with  the  Red  Cross 
Society  and  continued  to  do  so  throughout 
the  days  that  followed. 

The  Relief  Commission  bill  made  statu- 
tory the  relief  commission.  It  placed  it  upon 
a  legal  footing,  with  certain  |Mwers.  But 
the  law  went  even  further. 

It  developed  at  once  thai  in  se\'eral  com- 
munities it  would  be  more  desirable  if  the 
local  officials  had  some  one  or  some  body 
of  citizens  to  cooperate  with  them.  The  dis- 
aster was  so  tremendous,  and  the  work  to 
be  done  by  the  communities  so  vast,  it  was 
believed  that  it  would  be  better  if  some  other 
authority  than  the  regularly  elected  officials 
should  take  up  the  work. 
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So  the  Relief  Commission  bill  made  it  dissipating,  that  there  are  other  assets  than 
possible  for  a  city  or  county  to  select  a  relief  raw  material  or  plants.  This  calamity  ouf;hi. 
commission  of  its  own,  to  cooperate  with,  and  in  fact,  to  be  a  valuable  lesson  to  all  of  the 
to  have  concurrent  powers  with  the  regularly  industries  of  this  country, 
elected  officials.  These  committees  were  The  first  thing  noticed  was,  that  crcdii 
to  be  appointed  upon  petition  of  jo  per  cent,  was  not  impaired.  The  merchants  were  given 
of  the  voters  of  a  city  or  county.  The  mayor  to  understand  by  the  wholesale  houses  that 
of  a  city  or  the  probate  judge  of  a  county  was  they  could  obtain  new  stocks  of  p;oods.  The 
rec|uired  to  name  a  committee  if  10  f>er  cent,  manufacturers  had  offers  of  raw  mafriil 
of  the  voters  asked  for  it.  But  the  local  in  abundance.  And  the  good  reputation  ti" 
authorities  could  only  suggest  the  names  of  a  solidly-built  business  is  always  Oood-prooi. 
the  committee;  the  State  Relief  Commission 
must  approve  the  selection.  unprecedented  deuand  for  labok 

In  a  city,  for  instance,  there  are  to  be  four 
commissioners.     They  are  to  act  with  the       Only  in  the  cases  of  a  few  smaller  merchant? 
Director  of  Public  Service,  making  a  com-   have  there  been  any  failures  due  to  the  dt- 
mittee  of  live  members.  This  committee  has   aster.     The  factories' are  busier  than  e\cr 

before.  Orders  are  coming 
in  faster  than  for  years,  Thf 
only  thing  that  is  now  iir- 
pecUng  business  is  a  short- 
age of  labor.  In  ever>' news- 
paper of  e\ery  flood-strick- 
en city  there  are  advertise- 
ments for  labor  of  every 
kind.  Two  pages  of  tK- 
Dayton  papers  are  taken  up 
with  these  advertisements 
for  help,  and  there  are  ia- 
eluded  in  the  "wants"  the 
most  skilled  men  in  every 
line. 

The  rebuilding  of  so 
many  public  works,  and  the 
reconstruction  of  so  many 
homes,is  giNin  g  em  ploymen  t 
at  good  wages  to  thousands 


A  Typi^:AL  SCF-NE  OF  DESTRUCTION  WHICH  GREETED  FLOuD         and   thousands  of   people. 

ri:fugf-F5  on  return  to  their  homes  There  is  an  indication   in 

rrii.  h-'.-i'ii  i.iih,r„..f  aiidupprr'ivaiidhaiifaciiuiedthfirxiioiiinprisjned        ever>'    Community    of    the 

vjriinisot  iht  fli««i)  ^ogj  intense  activity-     If 

II  of  tlir  ;iiithority  and  iwvcr  ve-ted  in  the   Ohio  docs  not  witness  thb  year  the  greatest 

(ircitor  of  Public  Service  and  will  handle    prosperity  in  her  history,  it  will  be  a  surprUe 

he  tiind-^  and  rebuild  the  streets  and  bridges,    to  those  who  read  the  signs  of  the  times. 

ml  ri-  i;iir  Ihc  damages  wrought  by  the  flood.        In  construction  work  alone  upon  the  rail- 

Thi-' ciimniissi.m  acliig  for  the  county  is    roads  there  will  be  many  millions  paid  out 

■,  In- ror)ii".sfd»)t  four  members,  acting  with    in  wages.     Bridges  will  have  to  be  built. 

Iir   ihni-   ('"iiniy   Co nmissioners,   making   embankments  thrown  up,  and  terminal  facfl- 

(.,  iHiii'ii'i'  of  seven  members  ha\-ing  the   ities  pro\ided  in  many  cities.     .^Il  of  thi- 

iiiir  [H,,MTs  iind  authority  as  the  board  of    construction   work,   calling  for  skilled   and 

'ouiity  Cuni'iiisMoncrs.  unskilled  labor,  will,  in  the  very-  nature  oi" 

things,  cause  an  industrial  prosperity  that 

would  othenvise  have  been  unknown. 


CKKIMT    UNIMPAIRED 


STRAIGHTEN    AND   DEEPEN   THE    RfVER 
CHANNELS 


;is  h;l^  )w.<-n  the  property  loss  of  the 
r  \-.  iri-.ii(nit'[rant  compared  with  the 

-   iif  this  common  wealth.     Business  Now,  as  for  the  cause  of  the  flood  and  the 

|,.<i:.lly  are  finding  it  out.    Manufac-  prevention    of    similar   disasters— a    subject 

iri'  ]r..n\\i\v.  now  that  the  gloom   is  that  Is  i)ertincnt  not  only  in  Ohio  but  in  other 
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>  tales.  For  these 
lisasters  are  not  pe- 
uUar  to  the  State 
>f  Ohio. 

By  referring  to  a 
elief  map  it  will  be 
•ecn  that  Ohio  rises 
rom  the  four  cor- 
lers  to  a  plateau  of 
[400  feet  in  height 
n  the  center  of  the 
State,  as  if  a  hand- 
kerchief spread  out 
upon  a  table  bad 
been  lifted  up  a 
little  by  taking  hold 
of  the  middle.  This 
plateau  is  the  head- 
waters of  the  river 
system  of  the  State 
— as  good  a  system 
of  drainage  as  was 
ever  supplied  by  na- 
ture.   \s  a  matter 

of   fact,  Ohio  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  some  seventy-five  miles  wide  extending  across 
drained  States  in  the  Union.  the  State  from  southwest  to  northeast,  with 

The  larger  rivers  flowing  to  the  south  and  the  heaviest  fall  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
emptying  into  the  Ohio,  are  the  Miami,  the  State,  where  it  exceeded  eleven  inches  in 
Scioto,  and  the  Muskingum.  Those  flowing  three  days.  It  averaged  seven  inches  over 
to  the  northward  and  emptying  into  Lake  an  area  of  some  eight  thousand  square  miles. 
Erie  are  the  Maumee  and  the  Sandusky.  All  In  other  words,  the  waterways  had  to  accom- 
of  them  pick  up  the  waters  falling  in  the  modate  a  sea  of  water  eight  thousand  square 
central  portion  of  the  State,  and  are  able  to  miles  in  extent  and  seven  inches  deep.  Be- 
accommodate  the  usual  rainfalls  of  the  sea-  sides,  there  had  been  general  rains  several 
sons.  days  |>reviously,  and  the  ground  was  well 

But  the  rainfall  this  season  was  unusual,  soaked,  with  the  streams  filled  to  the  brink 
In  fact,  it  was  never  so  great  in  the  history  when  the  rains  which  caused  the  flood  began 
of  the  State.    The  Weather  Bureau  reports  falling. 

that  it  was  never  known  over  so  great  an       It  is  not  true  that  any  damage  was  caused 

area  of  territory  at  any  other  time  in  the  by  the  breaking  of  reservoirs.    Levees  broke 

history  of  the  Weather  Bureau.  in  many  places,  and  augmented  the  velocity 

The  heaviest  rains  fell  over  a  territory  of  currents,  but  no  damage  was  wrought  on 

account  of  water  that  was  stored 
behind  dams,  and  in  no  instance  did 
the  breaking  of  a  levee  cause  the 
water  to  rise  upon  a  city.  The 
water  was  far  over  the  tops  of  the 
highest  levees. 

But  it  is  true  that  the  watercourses 
in  this  State  have  been  abused.  Had 
we  taken  proper  precaution  in  re- 
gard to  the  river  channels  we  might 
have  escaped  some  of  the  damage. 
The  facility  with  which  the  water  can 
escape  regulates  the  height  to  which 
;  It  rises,  of  course. 

i  We  had  heretofore  had  so  little 

■  .     trouble    «ith    water    except    along 

the  Ohio  River  that  we  had  grown 
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GENERAL  WOOD.  SECRETARY  GARRISON.  AND  MR.  JOHN   H.  PATTERSON  AT  DAYTON 

careless  in  rctjard  to  the  channels.  We  had  siructed  reservoir  is  unquestionably  a  mean- 
permitted  the  railroads  to  throw  up  embank-  ol  safely  in  times  of  high  water.  The  con- 
ments  in  many  places  where  they  should  not  struction  of  proper  reser\oirs  would  be  ■>; 
have  been  thrown  up.  We  had  constructed  tremendous  benefit  to  the  State  in  the  way 
bridges  that  were  wholly  inadequate  in  of  water  power  as  well  as  furnishing  a  mean- 
height,  and  had  permitted  the  construction  of  holdinE  back  a  great  deal  of  water  in  thi' 
iif  approaches  to  them  to  crowd  streams,  spring.  They  would  also  insure  a  greater 
We  had  even  allowed  towns  and  cities  to  fill  amount  of  water  in  the  streams  during  th< 
in  the  channels  to  reclaim  building  sites,  find  summer. 

wv  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  free  flow       But  all  of  these  are  problems  too  big  i" 

iif  the  current.  be  discussed  in  such  an  article  as  this.    Thty 

In  the  ciirrcction  of  these  things  lies  our  are  problems,  however,  with  which  the  people 

^afe^y  from  floods.    We  must  straighten  the  of  Ohio  and  the  United  States  will  ha\e  lo 

channels,  and  deepen  them.     We  must  re-  deal.    For  it  should  be  remembered  that  thi> 

miivf  the  encumbering  embankments,  and  is  not  an  affair  for  the  State  of  Ohio  alone, 

allow      no     more     encroaching     upon     the  the  navigable  rivers  belong  to  the  govem- 

^l  reams.  nient  and  the  government  must  at  least  helji 

><>  far  from  being  a  menace,  a  well  con-  to  take  care  of  them. 


REPAIRING  A  TORNADO'S  HAVOC 

BY  VICTOR  ROSEWATER 

(Editor  of  the  Omaha  Bet) 

WHAT  happens  when  a  community  sud-  shooting  in  and  out.  A  luminous  brasa- 
daily  undergoes  a  great  public  ca-  yellow  atmospheric  glare  is  quickly  fol- 
lamity?  What  happened,  for  example,  in  lowed  by  dense  darkness  and  a  heavy  down- 
Omaha  when  a  destructive  tornado  tore  a  pour  of  rain.  The  cloud  carries  along  with  it. 
wide  path  of  desolation  through  the  most  objects  it  has  picked  up  in  its  course — trees, 
thickly  settled  residence  sections  of  the  city?  sticks,  bricks,  planks,  glass,  tile,  mud  etc. — 

What  happens  in  the  wake  of  a  tornado  in  pelting  as  with  missiles  from  a  gun  whatever 

the  way  of  physical  phenomena  is  pretty  blocks  its  path. 

wdl  established.     A  frightful  futmel-shaped       It  is  all  over  in  a  few  seconds — people  be- 

storm  cloud,  revolving  on  its  own  axis  and  ing  oftoi  overtaken  in  their  mad  rush  for  the 

bounding  up  and  down  with  an  undulating  cellar  before  they  can  gain  the  stairways, 

movement  sweeps  resistlessly  along  at  mani-  Then  when  a  survey  is  had  of  the  results 

acal   speed   almost   without  warning.    The  amazement  is  unbounded  and  the  scene  in- 

twister  seems  to  work  its  havoc  as  if  by  im-  describable.    Huge  trees  are  found  torn  and 

pelling  blows,  and  by  outward  suction,  these  splintered  like  underbrush;    houses   demol- 

forces  operating  in  opposite  directions  simul-  ished,  lifted  from  their  footings,  tilted  wrong 

taneously  or  in  quick  succession.  end  up,  clapped  together  as  by  a  vise,  ground 

The  storm  is  accompanied  by  an  electrical  to  kindJing  wood  or  strewn  about  in  heaps  of 

display,   probably    frictional,    balls   of   fire  brick  and  mortar.    Here  a  telegraph  pole 

darting  in  all  directions  through  the  cloud,  will  be  decapitated  as  with  a  knife,  and  there 

^hich  also  has  a  fluffy  gray  fringe,  constantly  the  next  one  pulled  up  clean  from  its  socket. 
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The  most  curious  and  otherwise  unbelieva-  tals,  and  their  corps  of  trained  nurses  are  at 
ble  freaks  are  perpetrated  by  the  natural  comraand,  came  at  once  into  play.  Local- 
elements.  Live  wires,  broken  gas  pipes,  vang  our  calamity  again  in  Omaha,  the  hur- 
exposed  furnace  and  stove  fires  cause  igni-  rying  and  scurrying  of  carriages  and  automo- 
tion  in  a  dozen  places — the  track  of  the  pil-  biles  back  and  forth  between  the  storm  dis- 
lar  of  cloud  is  quickly  marked  by  pillars  of  trict  arid  the  hospitals  kept  up  all  the  night; 
flame.  The  casualties  to  occupants  of  the  the  operating  rooms  were  in  incessant  use; 
wrecked  houses  or  to  people  on  the  streets,  temporary  hospitals  were  inipro\-ised  in 
afoot  or  in  vehicle,  are  chiefly  from  concus-  nearby  houses  or  public  institutions  with 
sion  and  -  collision,  from  flying  debris  and  available  space.  The  ^Hintaneity  of  the 
failing  walls,  although  also  from  ner\'ous  response  to  alleviate  suffering  proves  that  the 
shock  and  the  consequence  of  exposure,  training  and  education  of  the  medical  man 
Lights  are  extinguished;  street  car  traffic  has  thoroughly  impressed  the  social  obli- 
stopped;  telephones  put  out  of  commission,  gations  imposed  by  admission  to  the  profes- 
Except  where  houses  are  ablaze  like  funeral  sion — in  event  of  public  affliction  the  medical 
pyres  it  is  everywhere  darkness,  chaos,  and  corps  is  like  a  reserve  army  ready  to  be  sum- 
confusion  worse  confounded.  moned  into  active  service  and  requiring  no 

But  if  these  are  the  physical  effects  of  such  drillmasters. 
a  destructive  visitation,  what  is  the  social 

reaction?    How  does  a  community  respond  sapecuabdinc  life  and  proferty 

to  the  call  of  the  stricken?     Here  is  a  gigantic 

scar  or  rather  a  great  open  wound,  from  two  Next  after  help  for  the  injured,  protection 
to  six  blocks  wide  and  four  and  a  half  miles  to  life  and  property  demands  attention.  For 
long  across  the  fair  face  of  a  big  city,  with  theable-bodied,  the  sheltering  roofs  of  friends 
140  persons  dead  or  dying,  350  seriously  in-  and  neighbors  may  be  coimted  on.  In  the 
jured,  650  buildings  completely  wrecked,  eye  of  the  English  law,  every  man's  house  is 
1 150  more  damaged,  but  still  repairable,  2500  has  castle,  yet  facing  an  emergency  like  that 
people  homeless,  and  a  property  Joss  esti-  of  which  I  am  writing,  every  house  has  an 
mated  close  to  $5,000,000.  Of  course,  not  open  door.  But  hundreds  of  building  had 
even  approximate  figures  are  immediately  been  wrecked  or  damaged,  their  contents,  in 
available,  but  it  does  not  take  long  to  realize  many  instances  of  great  value,  being  scat- 
the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe,  and  the  tered  about  or  exposed  to  tempt  cupidity, 
need  of  heroic  measures  of  relief.  With  an  outpouring  of  people  soon  swarm- 

First  aid  to  the  injured  must  as  a  rule  be  ing  over  the  ruins,  drawn  there  partly  by  a 
rendered  by  individual  effort,  and  practically  desire  to  be  helpful,  and  partly  out  of  mere 
without  organization.  Yet  the  facilities  of  curiosity,  the  several  companies  of  regular 
the  modem  city  where  skilled  surgeons  and  soldiers  stationed  at  the  army  post  in  the 
experienced  physicians,  well-equipped  hospi-  city's  outskirts,  lost  no  time  offering  assbt- 

ance  for  policing  the  terri- 
tory, and  their  commanding 
officer,  who  had  service  in  San 
Frandsco  at  the  time  of  the 
last  earthquake,  was  given 
charge  of  this  most  important 
branch  of  the  work.  His  men 
were  supplemented  by  the 
several  local  companies  of  the 
National  Guard  of  the  State, 
and  relieved  in  turn  later  by 
other  militia  companies 
brought  in  from  other  towns 
by  direction  of  the  GovenHW. 
For  a  fortnight  a  quasi- 
martial  law  was  established 
and  maintained  requiring 
permits  and  identifications  to 
pass  the  lines,  and  noticeably 
effective  in  preventing  pilfcr- 


ONE  OF  THE  REUEF  STATIONS  ing,  and  in  preserving  order. 
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"CLEMi-VP"  SQUADS  AT  WORK 


The  value  of  this  peace  service  of  the 
military  arm  of  the  government  was  espec- 
ially emphasized  a  week  Uter  whea  the 
Sunday  holiday  was  seized  upon  by  50,000 
people  from  neighboring  towns  and  territory 
to  visit  and  view  the  scene  of  the  tornado 
wreckage. 

The  Omaha  tornado  disaster  occurred  just 
at  dusk  on  Easter  Sunday;  it  took  the  dawn 
of  day  to  disclose  its  extent,  and  open  the 
eyes  of  the  community  fully  to  the  demand  of 
the  hour.  A  meeting  of  leading  citizens, 
bastUy  summoned  by  the  mayor,  went  at  the 
task  as  if  in  town  meeting,  appointed  a  gen- 
eral relief  committee,  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  official  authorities,  which  commit- 
tee in  tura  organized  for  action  through  an 
executive  committee  of  seven,  and  appointed 
a  treasurer  to  receive  contributions.  The  re- 
lief fund  was  started  with  an  emergency  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000  by  the  city  council, 
supplemented  quickly  by  volunteer  subscrip- 
tions. The  social  workers  of  all  the  regular 
charitable  associations  and  institutions 
were  forthwith  brought  together,  to  be 
pressed  into  service  and  assigned  each  to 
his  or  her  most  suitable  work.  The  pro- 
vision of  food,  dothing  and  shelter  for 
the  destitute  had  to  be  looked  after  with- 
out a  moment's  delay. 


LOCAL   RELIEF  CENTERS 

The  dty's  fine  large  Auditorium  became 
immediately  the  central  supply  depot,  while 
the  storm  wrecked  area  was  divided  into  nine 
districts  with  a  local  relief  station  in  each 
directed  by  a  capable  business  man  of  known 
executive  ability.  Besides  the  usual  assist- 
ants two  physicians  and  two  trained  nurses 
were  attacheid  to  each  district  station.     Ex- 
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PROMPT  REBUILDING  OPERATIONS 

perience  demonstrated  the  relative  demands 
upon  these  stations,  and  those  found  unnec- 
essary, or  poorly  located,  were  closed  or 
moved  as  conditions  warranted.  Public  no- 
tice had  been  given  the  first  day  that  cots  for 
300  were  available  at  the  Auditorium  down 
town,  but  only  three  or  four  applied  for  them 
there;  it  was  this  that  had  forced  the  conclu- 
sion that  relief  must  be  taken  to  the  storm 
sufferers  through  local  centers  rather  than 
force  them  to  seek  it  at  a  distance.  It  was 
found,  too,  that  many  in  dire  distress  would 
not  apply  for  help,  and  would  even  deliber- 
ately conceal  their  want  out  of  false  pride; 
these  had  to  be  hunted  out,  and  in  this  search 
no  service  availed  so  well  as  that  of  the  public 
school  teachers  detailed  to  make  a  systematic 
investigation  of  the  families  whose  children 
they  had  been  teaching,  and  whose  confidence 
they  could  for  that  reason  more  easily  gain. 

GROUPS   OF   VOLUNTEER   WORKERS 

To  arrange  for  systematic  relief  work  re- 
quired first  of  all  knowledge  of  the  number  of 
p)eople  to  be  cared  for,  and  the  nature  of  the 
help  they  would  need.  At  the  very  outset, 
without  interrupting  the  emergency  measures 
a  hasty  canvass  of  the  whole  area  was  made  by 
a  volunteer  corps  of  enumerators  whose  re- 
ports, quickly  compiled,  showed  roughly  the 
number  of  persons  lulled,  injuredandhomeless, 
and  the  number  of  houses  demolished  or  dam- 
aged as  already  indicated.  A  second  survey, 
more  carefully  made  with  the  assistance  of  a 
committee  deputed  for  the  pur|xee  by  the  Real 
Estate  Exchange,  brought  fuller  information. 


reduced  at  once  by  card  cata- 
loguing to  a  readily  accessible 
index   and    check    list,    for 
distinguishing     real     storm 
victims    from     impostors. 
It  is  remarkable,  too,  bow 
many  different  elements  of 
the  community  maybe  count- 
ed on  to  fit  themselves  into  a 
general  scheme  of  relief  work. 
For  investigation,  the  women 
who  had  had  experience  on 
directors'   committees  or 
manag 
meroui 
tions  < 
sphere 
ing  of 
it  that 
than  D 
the    n 
tions. 
sewing  circles,  social  clubs  all  bent  to  the  task 
of    helping    out.     For    transportation     the 
unlimited  use  of  privately  owned  motors  and 
trucks  was  given.  The  lawyers  proxided  a  free 
legal  aid  society  for  homeowners  who  might 
have   to  have   adjustments  with   insurance 
companies,  landlords,  or  mortgagees.     The 
special  needs  of  Jews  were  taken  up  by  a 
Jewish    relief  conunittee,  of  negroes  by   a 
negro  auxiliary,  while  churches,  lodges,  and 
large    employers,    gave  attention    to    their 
own  people.    Lumber  dealers  and  building- 
supply    men    entered    into    a    gentlemen's 
agreement  to  furnish  materials  for  rebuilding 
purposes  at  cost. 

"clean-up"  days 

One  of  the  most  striking  manifestations  of 
the  community  spirit  came  on  the  so-called 
"clean-up"  days.  More  than  one  reason 
emphasized  the  urgency  of  a  quick  disposal 
of  the  accumulated  rubbish.  For  sanitary 
considerations,  the  dead  animals  and  decay- 
ing perishables  buried  here  and  there  in 
the  ruins  had  to  be  removed.  The  op- 
pressive sight  of  the  desolation  wrought 
by  the  tornado  threatened  to  exert  a 
bad  influence  upon  the  people  whose  minds 
and  activities  could  be  none  too  soon 
fixed  upon  the  restoration  work  before 
them.  The  second  Saturday  and  Sunday 
following  the  catastrophe  was  duly  pro- 
claimed and  set  apart  for  a  general  clean- 
up of  the  storm  district,  and  a  call  issued  for 
men  and  teams  to  [>erfonn  the  labor.  For 
one  day  nearly  5000  men,  enlisted  by  them- 
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THE  FLAG  ABOVE  ALL 


^dves,  or  sent  out  by  their  employers,  applied  two  or  three  days  the  tornado  territory 
their  energies  to  putting  things  in  order —  seemed  alive  with  carpenters  and  brick- 
material  headway  had  already  been  made  by  layers,  roofers  and  helpers.  It  developed 
the  regular  city  street  gangs — and  half  that  that  many  could  command  sufficient  re- 
number devoted  a  sources  of  their  own, 
second  day  to  putting  and  that  others — not 
on  finishing  touches.  a  large  percentage, 
Squads  of  boys  from  however — had  been 
the  High  School,  protected  with  tor- 
Creighton  College,  and  nado  insurance.  One 
other  schools  distin-  formof  this  insurance, 
guished  themselves  as  a  so-called  "blanket" 
clean-up  crews.  The  policy,  taken  out  by 
debris  was  heaped  in  certain  building  and 
pilesatintervalsready  loan  associations,  pre- 
to  be  hauled  away,  sented  peculiar  con- 
and  the  changed  ap-  ditions,itbeingnotan 
pearance  of  the  land-  insurance  for  the 
scape  afforded  strik-  homeowner,  but  an 
ing  contrast  with  its  Indemnity  to  the 
previous  aspect.  mortgage  -  holder     to 

make  the  loan  whole 

REPAIRING   THE  ^f^^^    ^^^   ^^^^^   l^^j 

"^'"'^^  been  exhausted  by  ex- 

The  actual  repair-  ercise  of  all  legal 

ing    and    reconstruc-                       <jmaha  takes  coiiiuGE  rights.    It  is  only  fair 

tion,  it   should    be                         p™m  the  b«  (OD=«h.)  to  say,  however,  that 

understood,  had  not  been  held  in  abeyance,  the  agents  of  the  insurance  companies  were 

Those  with  houses  more  or  less  damaged,  empowered  by  them  to  waive  the  foreclosure 

yet    in   position  to   proceed  with   replace-  requirements  and  make  settlement  on  the 

ment,  were  at  it  almost  over  night.    Within  basis  of  an  appraisement  of  losses. 
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RESTORATION  FUNDS  district  relief  station  has  been  practically  a 

military  satrap,  with  almost  unlimited  au- 

It    was     therefore   soon   plain   that   the  thority,  and  his  decisions  and  orders  were  un- 

problems  of  relief  and  the  problems  of  restora-  questioned.    Such  power  could  not  have  been 

tion  are  different  and  to  a  large  degree  distinct,  safely  given  except  for  the  fact  that  they  were 

Restoration  means  rebuilding,  and  rebuilding  all  business  men  of  experience  and  known 

must  be  done  by  the  owner.     If  the  loss  is  executive  ability,  dropping  their  own  affairs 

unusually  heavy,  the  storm  victim  must  be  to  volunteer  their  services  as  a   patriotic 

assisted  to  finance  himself  either  by  a  loan  on  duty.     It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 

a  purely  commercial  basis  or  by  money  ad-  while  \xs\xi%  reasonable  safeguards,  we  tried 

vanced  on  security  not  acceptable  in  com-  to  do  away  with  red-tape  as  much  as  posable. 

mercial  transactions,  or  by  outright  gift  or  Instead  of  complicating  rules,  each  case  was 

advance  subject  merely  to  moral  obligation  to  handled  on  its  own  merits,  after  a  special  in- 

pay  back  at  convenience.    The  existence  of  vestigation  and  allowance  for  peculiar  condi- 

other  liens,  the  possible  superior  interest  of  tions.     This  method  will  have  to  govern  also 

security  holders,  the  question  whether  the  in  the  restoration  work  because  there  are 

damaged   property   was   occupied    by    the  scarcely  two  cases  alike,  and  the  treatment 

owner  or  held  as  an  investment,  and,  if  so,  will  have  to  be  made  to  fit  individual  require- 

whether   loss  of  the  rentals  would  deprive  ments. 

of  necessary  support,  all  have  a  bearing  on       Worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that  just  one 

the  problem.  month  after  the  tornado  catastrophe  the  last 

What  is  wanted  clearly  is  a  loan  fund,  but  of  the  relief  stations  was  closed  down,  and  the 
only  nominally  a  loan  fund,  to  be  used  to  pro-  remaining  supplies  apportioned  among  the 
mote  restoration  work  without  the  strict  various  regularly  established  charity  assoda- 
security  requirements  exacted  by  individuals  tions,  these  agencies  assuming  the  obligation 
or  institutions  making  loans  as  a  business,  to  take  care  of  the  little  unfinished  work  and 
and  given  out  upon  terms  warranted  by  the  subsequent  calls,  and  enabling  attention  to' be 
condition  of  the  borrower,  which,  in  most  centered  on  rebuilding  and  rehabilitation, 
instances,  must  be  terms  of  indefinite  pay-  In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  destnic-^ 
ment.  Realizing  this  situation  a  separate  tion,  and  the  large  number  of  homes  de- 
citizens*  restoration  committee  was  delegated  stroyed  or  damaged,  this  is,  I  believe,  quick 
to  grapple  with  it.  Contributions  to  the  re-  work  as  compared  with  the  relief  operations 
lief  fund  had  been  spontaneous  and  generous  following  other  similar  disasters  elsewhere. 
— in  fact  repressed  by  official  proclamation  The  reason,  however,  is  obvious  when  we 
early  that  outside  help,  while  appreciated,  consider  the  fact  that  the  damage  was  cen- 
was  not  needed — but  it  was  decided  to  secure  tered  in  a  long,  narrow  strip  lea\ing  the  build- 
an  additional  restoration  fund  by  solicitation  ings  on  either  side  unharmed,  and  the  entire 
of  the  great  interests  and  public  spirited  citi-  business  and  industrial  parts  of  the  dty  in- 
zens  of  large  means  most  vitally  concerned  in  tact.  Outside  of  the  storm  district  street- 
the  forward  march  of  the  dty.  It  was  esti-  car,  telephone,  gas  and  electric  light  services 
mated  that  for  this  purpose  a  sum  ranging  were  scarcely  interrupted.  The  sources  of 
from  $200,000  up  would  suffice.  To  have  a  food  supply  continued  available,  so  there  was 
reserve  force  to  fall  back  on,  if  necessary,  the  no  necessity  to  accept  such  offers  from  out- 
legislature  was  asked  to  pass  an  enabling  act  side.  There  were  few  people  thrown  out  of 
permitting  the  county  to  vote  not  to  exceed  employment,  and  the  demand  for  labor,  par- 
Si, 000,000  in  restoration  bonds;  it  is  doubtful  ticularly  mechanical  labor,  was  stimulated 
if  the  authority  will  have  to  be  exercised.  and  increased. 

Summing  up,  devastation  by  tornado,  such 

WELL-ORGANIZED  RELIEF  WORK  as  was  visited  upon  our  city,,  is  indeed  a  ter- 
rible misfortune,  but  darkest  douds  have  sil- 

"What  is  the  explanation  of  the  success  of  ver  linings.     As  it  has  been  well  expressed, 

our  relief  work?     I  believe  it  is  accounted  for  "  instead  of  a  calamity-stricken  community, 

by  two  things,  thorough  organization,  and  the  experience  occasioned  by  the  disaster 

the  centering  of  responsibility,"  is  the  answer  develops  a  new  spirit  of  higher  citizenship." 

of  one  of  those  in  charge  to  the  question.     In  In  the  social  reaction  from  dire  necessity  the 

the  first  place,  the  executive  committee  of  people  discover  in  themselves  latent  energy, 

seven  has  had  absolute  and  unrestricted  con-  and  recuperative  p)owers,  and  a  faculty  for 

trol,  and  applied  the  same  principle  down  the  material  helpfulness  and  co5peration,  which 

line.     The  superintendent  in  charge  of  each  they  did  not  previously  dream  they  possessed. 


THE  SWISS  AS  TEACHERS  OF 
DEMOCRACY 

BY  JESSE  MACY 

SEVENTEEN  years  ago,  when  on  a  visit  will  either  be  owned  and  operated  by  the 

to  Switzerland,  I  found  the  cities,  the  State  or  will  be  controlled  in  the  interest  of 

cantons,  and  the  general  government  engaged  the  public.    There  are  city  tenement  houses, 

in  public  enterprises  which  in  America  would  and  nearly  all  the  cities  own  and  operate  the 

be  described  as  examples  of  state  socialism,  plants  for  supplying  water,  light,  and  street- 

but  there  were  then  few  Socialists  and  their  car  service;   but  these  enterprises  have  been 

organization  was  experiencing  peculiar  dif-  projected  by  citizens  who  are  not  Socialists, 

ficulties.     At  a  Socialist  conference  held  in  There  is  now,  however,  a  growing  Socialist 

Bern  in  1*896  one  reason  assigned  for  their  party,  though  it  still  remains  difficult  to  dis- 

comparative  failure  was   that   the  govern-  tinguish  between  its  policies  and  those  fav- 

ment  was  already  adopting  socialistic  policies  ored  by  other  citizens.    In  a  former  article 

and  there  seemed  to  be  no  demand  for  a  dis-  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Socialist  leaders  of 

tinct  organization  to  promote  such  policies.  Zurich  are  fearing  that  in  the  next  election 

My  observations  and  impressions  of  that  they  may  have  a  majority  in  the  government, 

time  were  published  in  the -4  mcrtt:a»/twm*j/  They  have  no  distinctive  program  to  offer 

of  Sociology,    July,    1896.    To-day  I   find  and  they  do  not  wish  to  be  entrusted  with 

practically  no  change  in  the  attitude  of  Swiss  the  responsibilities  of  government.     They 

citizens  towards  state  socialism.   The  general  are  content  to  remain  a  minor  party  of  educa- 

govemment  has  taken  over  the  railways.    It  tion  and  influence, 

is  everywhere  assumed  that  the  water-power  In  Switzerland  there  is  no  fear  either  of 
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socialism  or  of  oi;gaiuzed  labor.    The  federal  from    persecution    introduced    silk-weaving 
government  appropriates  an  annual  sum  for -into  Zurich,  and  the  dty  became  and  yet 
the  support. of  labor  organizations  and  the  remains  a  great  silk  manufacturing  center, 
custodian  of,  tKis  fund,  under  a,  government 

salaryl  is, Mr  Hermaji  Greulich,  ,the  most  the  Zurich  machine  industby 

venerable  and  distinguished  of  Swiss  Socialist  .     . 

leaders.  ^Socialists  and  labor  unions  are  thus       More  remarkable  still  is  the  iron  industry 
officially 'recogriiz^l.  ^  which  has  grown  up  there.    To  maintain  it 

Capi^'  and 'labor  .have  never,  been  in  both  iron  and  coal  must  be  imported  from 
Switzerland  in  a  position  in  which  they  could  long  distances  and  skilled  laborers  are  sup- 
afford  to  engage  in  destructive  warfare.  In  ported  at  a  high  standard  of  living.  The 
the  absence  of,  natural  resources  the  people  great  success  of  this  industry  seems  to  have 
have  prospered'  through  cooperative  effort,  been  achieved  in  the  face  of  every  natural 
I  ask«I  a  Zurich  banker  how  one  might  ac-  disadvantage.  Zurich  manufacturers  ha\T 
count  for  the  growth  and  obvious  wealth  of  specialized  in  the  production  of  high-grade 
that  great  dty.  -  In  repjy  he  first  mentioned  machines.  They  make  the  great  turbine 
religion  asa  lector  lobe  considered  inaccount-  wheeis  used  at  the  power  houses  of  Niagara 
ing  for  tlie  phenomenon.     Zurich  he  regarded  Falls.    To  maintain  the  manufacture  of  these 

"  Bs  from  materials  gathered 
:hen  to  market  them  success- 
fully in  a  remote  continent 
of  boundless  resources  calls 
for  unusual  human  qualities. 
The  Zurich  mechanic,  said 
my  informant,  reverences 
his  work.  He  puts  into  it 
his  own  personaJity.  Every 
part  is  looked  after  with 
most  scrupulous  care.  The 
soul  of  the  man  enters  into 
the  machine.  It  would  seem 
that  an  enlightened  religion, 
coupled  with  adverse  nat- 
ural conditions,  has  worked 
out  in  the  Swiss  dty  that 
which  William  Morris  and 
other  reformers  have  sought 
to  inculcate  in  the  En^kh 
mechanic. 


Other  Swiss  dties  exemp- 
lify the  same  prindples.  lie 
people  are  rich  because  of 
the  human  qualities  called 
forth  by  the  poverty  of  thdr 
country.  They  are  free  be- 
cause they  carry  these  quali- 
ties into  the  conduct  of  their 
government.  Between  thdr 
business  and  thdr  govern- 
ment there  has  always  been 
the  dosest  relation.  Many 
European  states  have  been 
named  as  holding  the  lead- 
ing  place  in  the  develop- 

— Ht  CANTONAL  PAHUAMENTPBOCESSKW  IN  APPENZELL  TO  THE      '"^"*     °*      democracy,     but 
PLACE  OF  MEETING  FOR  THE  OPEN-AIR  SESSION  there  IS  a  Wide  coDsensus  kA 


THE  SWISS  AS  TEACHERS  OF  DEMOCRACY 


epinion  in  favor  of  Switzerland.  An  ii 
body  of  literature  expository  of  Swiss  democ- 
racy exists  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
Svriss  are  teaching  the  American  states  the 
use  of  the  popular  initiative  and  referendum. 
I^))lowing  the  example  of  Switzeiland  the 
Scandinavian  states  are  adopting  praportional 
representation.  In  all  free  countries  the  in- 
fluoice  of  this  little  progressive  democracy  is 
seen  to  be  active  and  important. 

THE     ST.     GOTHAKD     RAILWAY     CONTROVEBSY 

On  my  first  visit  to  Geneva  I  found  the 
people  agitated  over  a  pending  referendum 
regarding  .the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the 
militia  from  the  cantons  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  question  was  decided  at  an  elec- 
tion held  on  Sunday.  Just  now  the  entire 
country  is  profoundly  stirred  over  a  matter 
of  far  greater  importance.  On  Easter  Sunday 
the  people,  ten  thousand  strong,  poured  out 
of  their  churches  and  their  homes  and  gath- 
ered in  a  public  open-air  meeting  to  protest 
against  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  with  Ger- 
many and  Italy  involving  the  control  of  the  , 
St.  Gothard  Railway.  The  federal  executive 
council  has  already  given  consent  to  the  country,  that  of  the  St.  Gothard  being  dis- 
treaty.  If  it  is  ratified  by  the  national  as-"  tinctly  included  in  the  scheme. 
sembly  it  will  become  binding  upon  the  state.    '  To  this  end  active  measures  were  instituted 

This  is  an  old  controversy,  but  in.its  pres-  in  1904,  Italy  and' Germany- were  notified 
ent  phase  it  is  bringing  into  discussion  new  that  the  Swiss  Government  was  prepared  to 
and  far-reaching  principles  of  diplomacy,  assume  the  6bligatioiis.of>.thei.S€;  Go^rd 
In  1869  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy  Railway  Company.  To  this  notice  no  reply 
entered  into  compact  with  a  company  for  was  given  uiitil  1909.  Then  ariswer  was  biade 
the  building  of  a  railway  across  the  Alps,  denying  to  the  Swiss  Government' the  right 
A  miniHity  in  the  Swiss  legislature  was  at  to  buy  the  St,  Gothard"  Railway-with6ut:the  ' 
the  time  strenuously  opposed  to  the  com-  consent  of  the  other  powers."  •At;lhe'same 
pact,  holding  that  such  an  alliance  with  time  the  discovery'was  made  that  Gerniany 
stronger  states  would  endanger  Switzer-  haid  entered  a  protest  eleven  years  earlier 
land's  independence.  The  debate  in  the  and  that  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  had  been 
Swiss  assembly  in  1869  reveals  on  the  part  concealed  from  the  public.  In  the  midst  of 
of  the  minority  of  the  members  an  early  much  popular  excitement  a  conference  of 
and  complete  comprehension  of  the  methods  the  three  powers  was  held  in  Bern  and  a  new 
employed  by  the  more  powerful  states  for  treaty  was  agreed  upon  by  their  representa- 
gaining  control  of  the  weaker  states-  throu^  Jives.  It  is  this  treaty  of  1909  that'  is  now 
some  sort  of  financial  interest  or  obUgation.  pending  before  the  Swiss  legislature:  It  has 
One  speaker  who  favored  the  treaty  declared  already  been  accepted  by  Germany  and  Italy, 
that  the  control  of  the  Suez  Canal  by  Eng- 
land did  not  endanger  the  independence  of  national  meetings  of  protest 
Egypt! 

In  spite  of  opposition  the  Swiss  Govern-  To  bring  the  force  of  popular  sentiment  to 
ment  became  a  party  to  the  conxention  with  bear  upon  the  assembly  and  prevent  the 
Italy  and  Germany,  In  1877  by  a  referen-  ratification  of  the  treaty  great  public  demoit- 
dum  vote  the  people  approved  of  the  subsidy  strations  arebeing  held  in  the  various  cantons, 
to  the  company,  and  in  1880  the  railway  was  A  Lahdesgemeinde  v.-^s  called  to  meet  in 
completed.  Then  in  1897,  Switzerland  Bern  on  the  day  before  the  opening  of  par- 
adopted  the  policy  of  assuming  governmental  liament.  Popular  meetings  are  a  familiar 
control  of  all  the  important  railways  of  the  institution  in  the  cantons;    but  I  am  told 
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that  this  is  the  first  instance1>f  alahdes-  a" change  in  the  Constitution;   but  that 

gemeinde  for  the  whole  countiy.   The  weather  be  accomplished  with  no  greater  difficulty 

was  most  forbidding.    Three  days  of  almost  than  the  enactment  of  a  federal  law. 
incessant  rain  preceded  the  appointed  day, 

and  on  the  morning  of  Easter  Monday  snow  "the  recall  of  jumcial  decisions" 
mingled  with  the  rain.  Yet  train*  loads,  of  '-' ^, 
people  arrived  and  filled  the  streets  of  ihe  By  popular  initiative  the  p)eople  can  form- 
capital.  Headed  by  their  bands  and  wjith  ulate  an  amendment/  .  By  majority  vote 
banners  waving,  they  paraded  the  dty.in  in  the  entire  odimtry,  so  distributed  as  to 
a  (drenching  downpour,  singing  patriotic  carry  a  majority  of  .the  cantons,  the  amend- 
songs,  and  at  two  o'clock  they  filled  to  over-  ment  may  be  enacted  into  law.  The  people 
fldT^g  the  riding-school,  said  to  furnish  are  themselves  th6  lawmakers  and  th^e  are 
standing-room  for  ten  thousand  persons,  no  checks  of  any  kind  upon  their  power  to 
For  two  hours  and  a  half  the  immense  throng  act.  No  courts  are  empowered  to  dedare 
stood  and  listened  to  speeches.  Interest  was  a  law  imconstitutional.  The  judges-  are 
maintained  to  the  end,  and  when  the  vote  themselves  subject  to  law.  If  it  happ>ens  in 
upon  the  resolution  against  the  convention  any  way  that  the  judges  mistake  the  -inten- 
of  Gothard  was  taken,  every  man  held  his  tion  of  the  lawmakers,  the  error  may  be 
hat  high  in  air.  Again  there  was  marching  corrected  by  a  popular  declaratory  act  of 
throu^  the  streets  and  an  open-air  meeting  interpretation.  Thus  do  the  Swiss  "recall 
was  held  in  front  of  the  parliament  buildings  the  decisions  of  their  courts.''  It  is  not  pos- 
at  which  additional  resolutions  were  voted,  sible  in  Switzerland  for  the  chance  opinicHi 

of  one  member  of  a  high  court  to  serve  as 

POFULAH  CONTROL  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ^  substitute  for  the  exerdse  of  the  sovereign 

RELATIONS  legislative  power.    No  jurist  in  SwitzerimMl 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  this  "peti-  would  ever  write  a  book  based  upon  the  as- 

tion  in  boots,"  thoughtful  men  perceive  that  sumption  that  all  laws  are  im^e  by  the 

events  are  opening  a  new  and  significant  courts;   while  the  so-called  sovereign  I^;is- 

chapter  in  international  relations.    My  first  lative   acts  are   simply  one   among   many 

introduction  to  the  new  doctrine  foreshadowed  sources  from  which  judges  complete  the  law. 
in  these  occurrences  came  from  the  lips  of 

a  conservative  party  leader,  son  of  a  former  paternalism  impossible  in  Switzerland 
President  of  the  Republic.  Said  he,  "We  have 

not  yei  attained  to  the  referendum  in  the  mak-  Ihave  referredin  formerartides  to  thegrow- 

ing  of  treaties."  Experienced  prof essors  in  the  ing  hostility  between  the  people  and  their  gov- 

universities  say  that  the  n^ct  step  in  the  logi-  emment  in  the  great  military  states  oi  Europe, 

cal  and  orderly  development  of  the  Swiss  de-  and  to  movements  on  the  part  of  the  suffering 

mocracy  is  the  application  of  the  referendum  masses  towards  combining  against  their  rulers; 

to  diplomacy.   This  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  towards  an  understanding  among  themselves 

the  long-drawn-out  controversy  over  the  St.  for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and  means 

Gothard  Railway.    That  the  attitude  of  Ger-  for  rendering  war  impossible  and  oppressive 

many  in  the  matter  was  for  eleven  years  kept  military  equipments    unnecessary.     But  in 

from  the  knowledge  of  the  people  has  im-  Switzerland  there  is  no  place  for  hostility 

doubtedly  made  a  profound  impression.  between  the  people  and   the  government. 

In  the  midst  of  the  present  agitation  an  The  government  is  the  people  and  the  people 
offidal  note  has  come  from  Germany  whicl^are  the  government.    What  is  described  as 

has  apparently  played  into  the  hands  of  the  paternalism  in  the  government  of  other  states 

opponents  of  the  treaty.    Germany  disdaims  has  no  meaning  in  Switzerland.    Paternalism 

any  intention  of  interfering  with  the  inde-  can  exist  only  in  despotic  states, 

pendence  of   Switzerland  and   expresses   a  Of  all  states  Switzerland  is  best  placed  for 

willingness  to  modify  the  terms  of  the  artides  giving  voice  and  action  to  the  aspirations  of 

to  wHch  objection  is  urged.    Those  opposed  all  peoples  for  the  effective  control  of  their 

to  the  treaty  assert  that  siu^ely  the  convention  foreign  as  well  as  of  their  domestic  relations. 

ought  not  to  be  accepted  until  the  definitive  Until  this  sort  of  supremacy  is  attained  there 

changes  have  been  made.     In  any  event,  will  be  perpetual  conflict  between  the  pec^e 

whether  this  treaty  is  ratified  or  rejected,  and  their  rulers,  and,  as  an  essential  part  of 

a  growing  body  of  dtizens  is  determined  that  this  condition,  tYiett  will  be  maintained  at 

the  people  shall  assume  complete  control  of  least  a  pretense  of  threatened  warfare  be^ 

their  foreign  relations.    That  would  involve  tween  rival  nations. 


PRACTICAL  CHURCH    FEDERATION 

BY  EDWARD  TALLMADGE  ROOT 

PROTESTANT  denominations  are  inde-  nomination  alone  can  meet  the  needs.  They 
pendent  ecclesiastical  nations,  whose  citi-  must  all  act  together  and  that  at  once.  But 
zens  dwell  side  by  side  and  daily  mingle,  how?  The  only  possible  solution  is  a /eifero/ 
Their  avowed  aim  is  the  same,  the  establish-  union.  Distinct  as  the  States,  the  churches 
ment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth.  So  may  yet  be  one  as  the  nation.  Such  federa- 
long  as  they  have  no  understanding,  the  more  lion  neither  hinders  nor  necessitates  church 
aggressively  they  work,  the  more  likely  are  union.  Whatever  be  the  ultimate  form  of 
they  to  overlap  and  interfere  with  one  an-  unity,  the  next  step  is  to  work  together.  Act- 
other.  A  dozen  missionary  officials  plan  ing  as  if  we  were  one  is  the  way  to  make  us 
State-wide  church  extension.  Churches  are  one.  Such  is  the  pragmatic  philosophy  of 
planted  where  they  inevitably  compete.  On  the  federation  movement, 
moral  and  social  issues,  the  churches  have  had  According  to  a  favorite  definition,  a  State 
no  means  of  acting  together.  To  fill  the  gap,  federation  is  a  joint-committee,  officially  ap- 
individuals,  nine-tenths  of  them  church-  pointedby thedenominationaibodies,toleam 
members,  have  come  on  to  neutral  ground  in  a  all  the  facts  and  ally  all  the  factors  in  order  to 
society  to  meet  each  separate  need;  but  the  overcome  overlapping,  overlooking,  and 
needs  multiply  so  fast  that  the  number  of  overorganizing.  Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
such  organizations  has  become  a  bewilder-  Federal  Council  at  Chicago  on  December  6, 
ment  and  a  burden.     What  is  the  remedy?       I9i2,declare  that  such  official  appointment  is 

essential.    A  test  of  the  principle  and  its 
FEDERATION  BEFORE  UNION  practicability  was  afforded  in  Massachusetts 

last  year  when  the  Federation  asked  the 
Organic  church  union  may  come.  But  denominational  bodies  to  double,  not  merely 
many  Christians  are  still  unconvinced  even  their  delegations  so  as  to  give  an  equal  num- 
of  its  desirability.  Its  coming  is  at  least  not  ber  of  laymen  and  clergymen,  but  also  their 
immediate.  What  in  the  meantime?  The  appropriations.  The  response  to  both  te- 
tasks  before  the  churches  will  not  wait.  All  quests  was  general  and  hearty.  Twenty 
lands  are  open  to  foreign  missions.  At  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  fourteen  communions 
home,  immigrants  from  all  lands  complicate  have  named  representatives,  constituting  a 
problems  already  too  complex.     No  one  de-  council  of  over  one  hundred  members. 
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APPARETfTLY  AN  OVEB-CHURCHED  TOWN,— FOUR  CHURCHES  ON  A  HALF-MILE  STRETCH  OF 
VILLAGE  STREET  SERVING  A  TOTAL  POPULATICWI  OF  S6I  INHABITANTS 


ures  has  had  the  desired  effect,  as  this  edi- 
torial paragraph  in  the  Boston  Transcript 
shows:  "Such  a  condition  of  things  as  that 
reported  by  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Churches,  that  commendable  organization 
which  allies  fourteen  denominations,  of 
course  involves  a  serious  waste  of  time  and 
money;  yet  it  is  one  more  easily  perceived 
than  remedied.  The  depth  and  efficiency  of 
the  coSperative  spirit  will  be  severely  tested." 

CONDITIONS  IN   SMALL   TOWNS 

Another  set  of  facts  was  drawn  from  a 
study  of  the  one  hundred  smallest  townships. 


classified  as  one-church,  two-church,  and 
three-church  towns.  The  ten  largest  of  the 
one-church  towns  were  selected,  with  an 
average  population  of  724.  From  the  two 
other  lists  sets  of  ten  were  compiled  with  the 
same  average,  population  alone  being  consid- 
ered. Then  the  church  statistics  were  com- 
pared, and  revealed  the  fact  that  the  average 
church  of  the  first  class  had  no  membe»s; 
of  the  second,  71;  andof  the  third,  51-  Whie 
this  shows  some  increase  of  total  membership 
in  the  two-  and  three-church  towns, ^142  and 
153,  respectively, — the  increase  is  obviously 
not  commensurate  with  the  increase  of 
effort. 
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The  law  of  diminishing  returns  appears,  But  adjustment  is  possible  without  siff- 

the  third  church  adding  but  eleven  members  render  on  either  side,  by  what  is  called  "a 

to  the  total.    On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  per  federated  church."    In  this  form  of  adjust- 

member  and  per  inhabitant  increases  and  the  ment,  each  church  retains  corporate  existence 

average  pastoral  salary  diminishes  from  $874  and  denominational  connection,   while   the 

in  the  one-church,  to  $687  in  the  two-church  two  unite  as  one  congregation   under  one 

and  $473  in  the  three-church  town;  while  the  pastor.    The  first  merger   of   the   kind  in 

missionary  aid  required  averages  $155  in  the  Massachusetts  was  promptly  ratified  by  a 

three-church,  or  more   than   ten   times   as  stroke  of  lightning  which  removed  the  embar- 

much  as  in  the  one-church  town!  rassing  necessity  of  choosing  between   two 

Descriptions  of  concrete  situations  have  buildings.    Heaven  having  thus  appro\xd, 

proved  even  more  effective  than  statistics,  six  pairs  of  churches  have  akeady "  federated" 

Economic  waste  is  less  deplorable  than  the  in  the  eighteen  months  since! 
perversion  of  the  religious  spirit.     "Ideally," 

says  Mr.  E.  T.  Hartman  of  the  Massachu-  "union"  churches 
setts  Civic  League,  "  the  church  is  the  imifier 

of  the  community;  but  in  many  places,  the  One  of  the  most  significant  acts  of  the 
churches,  just  because  there  are  several,  are  council  is  its  recognition  of  "union  churches," 
themselves  the  causes  of  faction  and  discord."  of  which  there  are  some  forty  in  the  State. 
A  chance  visit  to  a  junction  village  of  1000  While  ecclesiastical  leaders  have  compla- 
inhabitants  discovered  five  churches  for^  the  oently  gone  on  multiplying  competing  de- 
Protestant  half  of  the  commimity  and  n0  notmnational  churdies,  the  people  themselxxs 
resident  pastor.  The  leader  of  a  little  W.  C.  in  many  a  community,  perceiving  the  f<^y  of 
T.  U.,  bravely  holding  up  the  banner  of  the  such  division  of  Christian  forces,  have  estab- 
home  against  the  dominant  saloon,  ex-  lished  tmion  societies,  which  are  necessarOy 
claimed:  "You  have  dropped  in  upon  the  independent.  The  extent  of  this  movement 
worst  place  in  Massachusetts."  Why?  is  indicated  by  the  Census  Bulletin  on  Rdi- 
"  Trouble  with  this  place  is,"  gnmted  an  old  gious  Bodies.  While  the  total  number  erf 
man  met  on  the  street:  "there's  too  many  Protestant  churches  in  the  United  States, 
churches!"  betweea  1890  and  1906,  increased  27.8  per 

To  be  sure,  as  the  Transcript  says,  the  evil  cent.,  independent  churches  increased  from 
is  more  readily  seen  than  remedied.  But  the  155  to  1,079,  or  596  per  cent.;  their  member- 
theory  that  the  remedy  lies  in  publicity,  b  ship,  451.4  per  cent.,  against  an  average  in- 
being  abundantly  verified.  The  first  to  be  crease  of  60.4  per  cent.  Yet  the  denomina- 
convinced  were  the  denominational  oj£cials.  tions  ignore  or  distrust  the  "union  church." 
"It  is  true,"  exclaimed  one,  when  a  situation  It  has  obvious  weaknesses,  especially  the  lack 
in  Boston  was  brought  to  his  attention:  "we  of  fellowship  and  of  a  channel  for  the  mission- 
have  four  little  gospel-shops  among  the  ary  gifts  and  interest,  without  which  a  churdi 
Italians  in  the  North  End.  I'll  move  out!"  is  merely  a  religious  dub.  For  union 
He  did  so;  and  in  turn  his  new  location  was  churches  to  organize  to  meet  these  needs 
respected  by  another  denomination.  Such  would  simply  make  them  one  more  denomina- 
consultations  are  now  the  rule.  Friendly  pro-  tion.  But  why  may  not  the  Fedaration 
tests  are  made  and  heeded  without  coming  recognize  and  thus  give  them  fellowship  and 
before  the  conunittee  on  comity.  aid  without  this  danger?    With  this  in  \iew, 

the  Massachusetts  Federation  called  the  first 

ADJUSTMENT  IN  CASES  OF  OVERLAPPING  conference  of  union  churches  on  June  11, 

191 2.    A  small  but  enthusiastic  body  of  dek- 

In  January,  191 1,  an  "Appeal  to  Overlap-  gates  assembled  and  requested  the  Fedcra- 
ping  Churches"   named  three  methods  of  tion  to  arrange  such  a  conference  annually 
adjustment, — ^by  exchange  of  fields,  by  a  and  to  name  two  union-chiu'ch  represents- 
federated,  or  by  a  union  church.    This  has  tives  to  sit  upon  its  councU.     Now  new  unioii 
had  a  marked  effect.    A  few  denominational  movements  are  seeking  advice, 
exchanges  have  taken  place.    The  case  de- 
scribed in  our  opening  paragraphs  is  an  illus-  an  over-churched  city 
tration.     It  has  already  led  a  district  superin- 
tendent to  suggest  the  closing  of  a  Methodist  But  how  far  are  consolidations  necessary? 
Church.    Indeed,  in  two  cases,  the  Metho-  Is  overlapping  confined  to  country  places  and 
dists  had  already  yielded  a  field  to  the  Con-  missions  among  foreign  races?    Agitaticm  is 
gregationalists.  opening  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the  extent  of 
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the  evil.  Thus  in  Haverhill  a  Congrega-  them;  for  only  religion  can  bring  to  bear  the 
tional  pastor  resigned  in  Januaiy,  1913,  giv~  motives  of  eternity  upon  the  moments  of 
ing  as  one  of  his  reasons,  "the  sharp  rehgious  time.  All  betterment  movements,  therefore, 
competition  of  a  greatly  over-churched*  dty  instinctively  turn  to  the  church.  The 
which  makes  ^iritual  oBciency  impossible."  churches  seem  strangely  reluctant  or  incom- 
A  pastor  of  a  stronger  churdi  of  the  same  petent.  Does  not  the  main  reason  lie  in  their 
denomination  said  to  a  reporter  of  the  Haver-  "unhappy  divisions"?  -  ■ 
hill  GaseiU  as  to  the  issue  thus  raised :  "  There  For  these  reasons,  urges  the  Massachusetts 
is  no  great  difference  between  the  Roman  Federation,  the  churches  of  every  community 
Cathc^c  and  Protestant  population.    The   must  have  some  simple  but  effective  way  of 


T  Amrrouw, 


(population,    iS4) 


acting  t(^ether-.  Re- 
duced to  its  lowest 
terms,  a  federation  ^  ; 
simply  a  joi^t-conjf ' 
mitteeof  the  churche)t 
The  only  objection 
arises  from  the  num- 
ber of  existing  organ- 
izations; but  this  mul- 
tiplicity exists  because 
the  churches  as  such 
have  not  been  organ- 
ized to  cooperate. 
Once  let  them  organ- 
ize to  anything  need- 
ed, and  the  further 
multiplication  of  < 


former  have  five,  the 
latter  about  thirty 
churches.  Fourorfive 
large  churches  rightly 
placed  would  accom- 
modate all  the  Prot- 
estants,  and  draw 
more,  for  it  takes  a 
crowd  to  draw  a 
crowd."  Thereadjust- 
ment  thus  suggested 
would  mean  a  religious 
revolution.  The  ad- 
vantage of  church  the  church  a 
federation  is  that 'it 
places  control  of  the 
whole   agitation  and 

the  resulting  adjustment  in   the  hands  of  ganizations  will  be  rendered  unnecessary  and 
official  delegates  of  all  denominations.  the  elimination  of  some  now  existing  pos- 

sible.    Above  all,  by  the  cooperative  parish 
COOPERATION  EVERYWHERE  plan,  they  must  know  and  seek  the  entire 

population. 

But  the  program  of  church  federation  is  not  The  State  office  not  merely  promotes  such 
merely  negative.  Churches,  no  more  numer-  organizations,  but  furnishes  a  clearing-house 
ous  than  the  population  requires,  may  yet  fail  of  methods,  reflecting  the  experience  of  all  for 
of  their  true  mission.  "Why  didn't  tlw  the  benefit  of  each.  The  results  of  its  sys- 
churcfaes  work  together  like  this  long  ago?"  tematic  work  are  apparent.  Of  the  ninety- 
asked  a  convert  in  New  Bedford:  "People  five  city  and  township  federations  listed  in 
outside  regard  them  as  little  coqx)rations,  the  September  bulletin  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
eachhving  for  itself."  Absorbed  in  maintain-  cil,  191 2,  twenty-six,  three  times  the  number 
ing  themselves  as  institutions,  the  churches  in  any  other  State,  were  in  Massachusetts, 
overlook  their  real  tasks.  Dr.  F.  E,  Emrich,  The  number  exceded  thirty  by  the  end  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Congregational  Home  Mis-  year.  As  in  consolidations,  so  in  coopera- 
sionary  Society,  once  remarked:  "I  have  tion,  results  are  proving  cumulative.  As 
been  in  ten  counties  in  as  many  days,  and  am  many  local  organizations  were  formed  in  191  z 
everywhere  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  as  in  the  seven  years  preceding.  Moreover, 
churches  ignore  a  large  part  of  the  popula-  some  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  union 
tion."  They  compete  for  the  religiously  meetings  or  cooperation  are  reported  where 
interested  and  neglect  the  neglecters,  there  is  no  formal  organization. 

It  is  also  true  that  they  have  not  yet  awak- 
ened to  the  unparalleled  opportunity  of  the  social  betterment 
church  for  leadership  in  the  growing  move- 
ment for  community  betterment.     The  new       Nevertheless,  organization  is  justified  of  her 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  of  the  children.     Formal  federations  insure  greater 
laws  of  child-development,  together  with  new  permanence  and  steady  development.    Over 
arts  of  transportation  and  communication,  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Washington  Gladdeu's 
make  possible  and  demand  a  reconstruction   "Christian  League  of  Connecticut,"  a  sketch 
of  community  life.    The  hindrances  are  all  of  possibilities,  suggested  the  organization  of 
moral.    The    church   alone    can    overcome  a   Methuen  Christian  League.     By  official 
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vote,  the  churches  joined,  and  have  held  of  churches  called  also  to  appoint  directors  on 
quarterly  meetings  ever  since.  Besides  the  "Boston — 191 5."  It  has  wisely  adapted  it- 
usual  methods,  like  the  religious  canvass,  the  sdf  to  conditions  in  a  city  where  the  ground 
league  has  done  some  most  unusual  things, —  is  preempted  by  useful  organizations  of  every 
boldly  calling  a  public  meeting  with  the  State  kind.  Its  committees  lin^  the  churches  with 
Insurance  Commissioner  to  expose  the  falla-  experts  in  each  line, — ^immigration,  prisons, 
cies  of  fake  benefit  orders,  and  maintaining,  sex-hygiene,  etc.  It  thus  points  toward  a 
through  a  woman's  auxiliary,  a  Methuen  bed  solution  of  our  "  overorganizing," — namdy, 
in  the  Lawrence  Hospital.  The  Fraternal  that  a  church  federation  may  act  as  the  loc^ 
Council  of  Jamaica  Plain  for  ten  years  em-  agency  of  a  score  of  State  societies,  which  in 
ployed  a  joint  church-visitor.  These  two  or-  turn  may  furnish  it  with  specialists  in  each 
ganizations  antedate  the  State  Federation,  line  as  needed.  It  has  enabled  the  Back-Bay 
All  others  are  more  or  less  directly  the  fruit  of  churches  to  cooperate  in  reaching  the  great 
its  suggestions.  student  population.    Its  sub-federations,  like 

Relatively  the  most  effective,  perhaps,  are  Hyde  Park,  are  establishing  a  permanent 

federations  in  places  of  from  5000  to  10,000  parish-plan   with   paid  secretary.    Led   by 

inhabitants.     Massachusetts  has  more  com-  some  of  the  strongest  pastors  and  la3nnen  the 

mimities  of  this  size  than  any  other  equal  ter-  Federation  of  Greater  Boston  is  steadily  gain- 

ritory  in  the  world.    The  Ipswich  Federation,  ing  in  favor  and  influence, 
for  example,  at  its  December  mass-meeting 

used  the  stereopticon  to  show  the  condition  a  state-wide  church 
of  tenements  and  back  yards,  and  introduced 

two  clauses  in  the  warrant  for  the  town-  From  such  local  experiments  in  practical 

meeting,  proposing  remedies.    In  a  town  of  imity  arises  the  conception  of  a  State-wide 

even  smaller  population,  Holliston,  the  Men's  church. 

League,  uniting  three  churches,  has  induced  When  President  Kenyon  L.  Butterfidd  of 

the  town-meeting  to  set  apart  land  and  has  the  State  Agricultural  College,  a  member  of 

raised  money  for  a  supervised  play-groimd,  the   Roosevelt   Coimtry  Life  Commission, 

conducts  a  township  entertainment  course,  established  a  summer  school  and  conference 

and  manages  the  annual  no-license  campaign,  for  rural  leaders,   and  desired  to  interest 

The  significance  is  not  in  these  things  them-  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  the  Federa- 

selves,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  churches  tion  afforded  the  agency  through  which  the 

acling  together  that  are  doing  them.    The  ad-  churches  could  coc^rate.    Thus  arose  the 

vantages    of    thus    organizing    groups    of  "Amherst  Movement,"  out  of  which  have 

churches,  not  too  large  to  meet  frequently  grown  a  Country  Church  League  and  the 

and  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  one  alliance  of  the  denominational  sodai  service 

another  and  with  their  common  tasks,  are  so  commissions  to  seciu*e  township  "  surveys  "  on 

great,  that  they  are  formed  even  within  city  a  common  plan. 

federations.    Thus    Boston    includes    sub-  With  the  watch-word  "  conununity-build- 

federations  in  Hyde  Park,  East  Boston,  and  ing"  to  imify  its  program,  the  Massachusetts 

in  other  suburbs.  Federation  has  naturally  been  reminded  <rf 

Lynn  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  pos-  the  original  builders  of  the  Commonwealth, 
sibilities  of  larger  group  cooperation.  Its  especially  in  view  of  the  approaching  tcr- 
thirty-five  churches  have  found  fellowship  in  centenary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  It 
musical  and  social  gatherings,  form  a  clearing-  therefore  sums  up  its  program  in  an  appeal  to 
house  of  up-to-date  melJhods  like 'church  the  churches  during  the  remaining  eight 
advertising,  spend  $1,000  a  year  in  open-air  years  of  the  decade  to  consolidate  where 
preaching,  and  contemplate  an  improved  par-  there  is  overlapping,  to  organize  for  co- 
ish  plan  with  three  permanent  visitors,  operation  in  every  community;  to  noake 
Loweirs  new  federation  found  opportunities  some  church  responsible  for  each  square 
in  advocating  and  enforcing  laws,  in  adjusting  mile  or  dty  block,  and  to  work  with  recog- 
an  incipient  strike,  and  in  cooperating  with  nized  agencies  for  the  greatest  possible  moral 
the  Men  and  Religion  Movement.  Now  the  and  social  progress.  Surely  such  a  demon- 
larger  cities  are  rapidly  coming  into  line  with  stration  of  applied  Christianity  is  a  more  ap- 
inter-church  unions, — Fall  River,  Lawrence,  propriate  conunemoration  of  men  whom 
Springfield,  Worcester.  William  Stead  aptly  called  "idealists  with 

The  metropolitan  federation,  long  contem-  hands,"  than -feasting  and  fireworks,  mono- 
plated,  was  organized  in  19 10  by  a  convention  ments  or  oratory! 


THE  "YOUNG  AUSTRALIA'^ 

MOVEMENT 

BY  GRANT   HERVEY 

LIKE  theAmerican  Progressive  movement,  meet  yearly — or  oftener,  if  required — ^in  con- 
the  "  Young  Australia  * '  party  is  based  on  f erence,  when  the  policy  of  the  movement  and 
the  intelligent  coi^ration  of  patriotic  men  the  general  situation  affecting  Australia  is 
and?romen.  As  yet,  this  movement  contains  taken  imder  consideration.  The  president- 
no  woman  of  the  standing  of  Jane  Addams,  of  in-chief  is  John  B.  Steel,  193  Castlereagh 
Hull  House,  Chicago,  but  a  nucleus  is  pro-  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  He  acts 
vided  for  the  concentration  of  all  the  insur-  for  the  movement  as  a  negotiator  with  other 
gent  masculine  and  feminine  brains  and  political  parties,  the  aim  being  to  detach  the 
ability  in  Australia;  and  the  further  the  ablest  men  from  existing  regular  organiza- 
Liberal  and  labor  movements  sink,  the  one  tions,  and  then,  when  the  national  dissatis- 
into  the  rut  of  stand-pat  reaction,  the  other  faction  with  existing  old  line  parties  has 
into  the  grip  of  an  ill-informed,  equally  extended  far  enough,  to  proceed  with  the 
selfish,  and  equally  unprogressive  trade-  establishment  of  a  Progressive  party  in  many 
onionism,  the  greater  will  be  the  desire  of  respects  identical  with  that  established  last 
intelligent  Australians  to  cut  loose  from  their  year  in  the  United  States. 

existing  party  affiliations  and  join  in*  with  the  

progressive  Young  Australia  Movement.  geographical  conditions  and  their 

f      or  o  INFLUENCE 

HOW  THE  MOVEMENT  IS  ORGANIZED  Australia,  at  the  creation  of  the  Common- 
wealth, originally  consisted  of  six  States;  it 

The  organization  of  the  Young  Australia  now  consists  of  six  States  and  two  Territories 

Movement  is  sectional,   covering   military,  — Ps^ua,  and  the  vast  area  that  extends 

naval,  industrial,  hygienic,  educational,  in-  from  the  northern  boundary  of  South  Aus- 

temal,  and  foreign  sdlfairs.     Each  section  has  tralia  to  Torres  Straits.    The  plan  of  the 

its  president,  who  organizes  his  own  depart-  Young   Australia   Movement  provides   for 

ment,  s^points  agents  or  representatives  at  the  abolition  of  these  States,  the  majority 

home  or  abroad,  and  reports  direct  to  the  of  which  are  of  a  tremendous  area,  and 

president-in-chief.     For  instance,  the  present  therefore  most  inconvenient  for  administra- 

¥niter,  as  president  of  the  Department  of  tive  purposes.    For  instance,  the  single  State 

Foreign  Affairs,  has  representatives  and  ad-  of  New  South  Wales  is  far  bigger  than  France 

visory  correspondents  in  Brussels  (Belgium),  or  the  German  Empire,  and  takes  the  same 

London  (England),  Hankow  (China),  New  rank  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth  that 

York  and  San  Francisco  (U.  S.  A.),  Buenos  the  State  of  New  York  takes  in  the  United 

Aires  (Argentina),  Paris  (France),  and  half  States   of  America,    If   the  State  of  New 

a    dozen    other    foreign    countries.    These  York    extended    westward    as   far    as    the 

correspondents  and  advisers  are  all  men  and  Mississippi,  and  far  enough  in  the  southward 

women  of  insight  and  intellectual  force.    The  direction  to  close  up  the  ports  of  Philaddphia 

majority  are  Australian-bom,  and  are  prac-  and  Baltimore — using  the  State-owned  rail- 

tising   their   professions    abroad;    but   one  ways  as  a  means  of  concentrating  all  trade, 

American,  two  (Germans,  one  Belgian,  two  manufactures,  and  commerce  for  the  benefit 

Frendi,  and  several  other  foreign  agents —  of  the  State  capital — it  would  be  a  State  like 

some  of  them  have  never  seen  Australia — are  New  South  Wales.    In  point  of  population 

included.    The  business  of  this  particular  this  State  of  New  South  Wales  is  the  largest 

dqxirtment,  which  is  rated  first  in  sectional  in  the  Commonwealth.    Within  its  territory 

in^x)rtance,  is  to  obtain  the  fullest  and  most  the  Murray,  the  DarUng,  and  the  Murrum- 

authentic  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  course  bidgee  rivers — the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and 

oi  fcH'eign  affairs.     Practical  patriotism  de-  Ohio  river  S3rstem  of  Australia — attain  their 

mands  tins  service,  which  is  rendered  without  fullest  development;  whilst  the  part  of  New 

pay  or  remuneration   of   any   description.  South  Wales  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains — 

The  sectional  presidents  and  State  secretaries  the  Alleg^nies  of  Australia — ^is  capable  of 
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being  divided,  and  requires  to  be  divided,  bodies.  Hence  the  plan  for  the  division  of 
into  half  a  dozen  compact  States  similar  to  the  Commonwealth  into  some  twenty-odd 
Ohio,  Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Michigan,  and  provinces,  with  powers  akin  to  those  pos- 
Illinois.  To  secure  such  a  subdivision,  which  sessed  by  the  provincial  l^islatures  of 
involves  the  erection  of  new  States  and  the  Canada.  We  contend  that  a  national  con- 
admission  to  the  Federal  legislature  of  new  vention  should  be  called  to  draft  a  new  con- 
Representatives  and  new  Senators,  is  the  stitution  for  the  Australian  Commonwealth; 
basic  feature  of  the  internal  pwlicy  of  our  for  at  present  no  State  can  be  subdivided 
Young  Australia  Movement.  into  two  or  more  States  unless  that  State 

itself,  through  its  own  old-line  legislature, 

LABOR  UNION  DOMINATION  IN  POLITICS  consents.    Australia    to-day,    as    a    direct 

consequence,  is  at  a  developmental  stand- 
Conversely,  the  policy  of  the  Australian  stiJl.  The  Federal  Labor  party,  driven  by 
Labor  party  has  advanced  to  this  stage.  It  the  trade-union  bosses  on  the  one  hand,  fixes 
seeks  to  strip  the  six  State  legislatures  of  all  its  attention  and  energy  upon  the  task  of 
powers  affecting  wages  and  industrial  con-  crippling  the  existing  States;  whilst  the  Fed- 
ditions,  concentrating  those  powers  in  the  eral  Liberal  party,  which  is  half  Protectionist 
hands  of  the  Federal  Parliament.  This  is  andhalf  Free  Trade,  is  dominated  by  the  great 
the  trade-union  policy.  The  trade  unions  financial  and  manufacturing  interests  upon 
control  the  Labor  party  because  they  are  its  the  other  hand,  and  therefore  becomes  a 
masters.  They  demand  the  concentration  reactionary  stand-pat  organization  com- 
of  all  Australian  industries  in  the  six  State  mitted  to  the  defense  of  the  unwieldy,  un- 
capitals — all  of  them  cities  upon  the  coast —  progressive,  and  in  certain  cases  absolutely 
with  the  reduction  of  working  hours  to  the  stagnant  States.  Between  these  two  fac- 
minimum  and  the  increase  of  wages  to  the  tions  the  Yoimg  Australia  Movement  seeks 
maximum.  To  the  all-powerful  trade  imions  to  expound  a  sane  and  progressive  constnic- 
of  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  the  internal  tional  policy.  Like  all  movements  that  rise 
development  of  Australia  seems  to  matter  between  two  conflicting  parties,  it  incurs  the 
little.  By  their  opponents  they  are  regarded  enmity  and  receives  the  vicious  hatred/of 
as  a  tyrannical  collection  of  city-bred,  both;  but  the  worthlessness  of  both  of  the 
political  degenerates,  knowing  nothing  of  the  existing  regular  parties  is  being  borne  in  iqxm 
internal  possibilities  of  Australia  and  caring  the  Australian  people;  and  time  is  fighting 
less.  Imagine  what  the  United  States  of  on  the  side  of  the  Young  Australia  Move- 
America  would  be  like  were  the  Mississippi  ment  as  surely  as  it  fights  in  behalf  of  the 
Valley  practically  unpopulated,  and  with  Progressive  party  in  the  United  States, 
both   Houses   of   Congress    at   Washington 

filled  with  the  delegates  of  trade  unioidsm,  some  illustrations  of  Australian 

fifty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  United  poutics 

States  being  massed  in  the  six  cities  of  Boston,  Last  year  the  Fisher  government  sought 

New  York,   Philadelphia,   Baltimore,   New  by  means  of  a  national  referendum  to  cany 

Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.     Roughly  speak-  out  the  constitution-wrecking  orders  of  its 

ing,  that  is  the  position  of  Australia  to-day.  trade-union    masters.    Its    proposals    were 

Unbridled  control  by  the  Australian  working-  defeated  on  the  full  count  by  a  quarter  of  a 

man  is  the  greatest  danger  that  confronts  the  million  votes.    This  year  the  same  proposals 

Commonwealth,  since  tibe  trade-union  bosses  will  be  submitted  again,  although  in  a  slightly 

are  so  bitterly  hostile  to  the  pwlicy  of  legisla-  altered  form;  and  the  Labor  party  will  make 

tive  decentralization  involved  in  the  creation  a  supreme  effort  to  secure  its  desired  amend- 

of  new  States.    Their  ideal  is  the  establish-  ment  of  the  constitution.    It  is  as  yet  too 

ment  of  a  single  all-powerful  Federal  legis-  early  to  predict  the  result.    But  one  thing 

lature,  plus  the  annihilation  of  the  Australian  seems   almost   certain.     Should    the   Labor 

High  Court  and  the  deprivation  of  all  legis-  government  fail  again,  the  Labor  party  will 

lative  and  administrative  functions  at  present  break  in  two,  the  irreconciliable  "Socialists" 

exercised  by  the  existing  States.  and  "class-war"  poUtical  sore-heads  going 

Such  a  policy  is  a  pwlicy  of  national  suicide,  one  way,  whilst  tie  more  levelheaded  and 

The  Young  Australia  Movement  stands  for  intelligent  Laborites  move  into  a  coalition 

a  legislature  that  shall  be  supreme  in  national  with  the  advanced  and  progresave  liberals, 

affairs,  but  it  believes  that  important  ad-  This  is  the  outcome  that  the  Young  Australia 

ministrative  and  legislative  duties  may  be  Movement    ultimately    expects.    In    some 

and  must  be  discharged  by  elective  provincial  resf)ects  a  Fabian  organization,  it  seeks  to 
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prepare  a  policy  in  advance — a  policy  based  cessive  hours  of  labor,  unhealthy  or  dangerous 

upon  the  practical  needs  of  the  Australian  |^oundings,  dishonest  or  inhuman  emproyers, 

Comnonwealth,   such    as  will    recommend  ^  "i'j.  Protection  of  life.     All    hospitals  to  be 

Itself    to    the    insurgent    Progressives    who,  under  national  control.     Medical  examination  and 

sooner  or  later,  will  have  to  leave  the  ranks  care  of  children.    Protection  and  care  of  aged  and 

of  the  old-line  wrangling  parties.  infirm  citizens.    Orranization  of  National  Health 

In   New   South   Wales-the   New   York  fnTd?S*  "^"^^'^   ''^'^'      "" 

State  of  Australia — this  process  of  extension       i;j.  Acquisition  where  possible  of  all  islands  and 

has  already  reached  a  significant  pitch.    A  territories  adjacent  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Labor  government  controls  the  State,  but       ^4-  Abolition  of  the  power  to  boirow  money  at 

this  McGowan  admimst^tion  is  it^f  con-  gSf" ^^^^^^'"'S^'Si^^j:  'o?  l^.'S 

trolled  m  turn  by  the  States  trade-umon  wealth  Department  of  Finance,  to  supervise  all 

bosses.    John  Chnstian  Watson,  labor's  first  borrowings  by  inferior  or  local  governments. 
Prime  Minister  of  Australia,  who  sought  some       ^  5-  The  initiative  and  referendum. 

years  ago  to  aUy  the  Labor  party  with  the      Nothing,  either  in  the  main  or  subordinate 

advanced  Liberals  under  Lyne  and  Isaacs—  parts  ot  the  platform,  advocates   the  arbi- 

and  paid  the  pwialty  by  bemg  deposed  from  trary  seizure  of  industries  or  the  penalizing  of 

his  leadership  by  order  of  the  trade-umon  honest  business.    A  square  deal  for  the  people 

wire-puUers— Watson,    attacking    the    sub-  and  from  the  people  is  the  key-note  of  the 

ordmate  umon  bosses  m  detail,  has  now  be-  young  Australia  Movement.    The  existing 

come  the  most  powerful  and  most  dangerous  Labor  government  is  based  upon  a  trade- 

trade-imion  boss  in  Australia.    His  is  the  union  system  of  tyranny  and  force;  howls  for 

hand  that  du-ects  the  forces  of  labor  in  New  the  socialistic  moon;  and  is  utterly  indiflferent 

South  Wal«t.    His  influence  m  that  State  is  to  the  urgency  of  need  for  developing,  popu- 

akin    to    that    of    the    Democratic    boss—  lating,  and  adequately  defending  Australia. 
Murphy — ^m  the  State  of  New  York. 

PLATFORM  OF  THE  YOUNG  AUSTRALIA  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

Having  explained  the  mtemai  policy  and 

So  much  for  the  internal  conditions  which  meaning  of  the  Young  Australia  Movement, 

the  Younp  Australia  Movement  has  to  face,  the  elucidation  of  its  external  or  foreign 

The  principal  planks  in  its  platform  are  as  policy    foUows.    This   organization    dearly 

follows:  understands  that  a  political  party  is  Uke  an 

I.  Australian  citizens  to  own,  control,  and  rule  army — ^it  has  to  face  the  continuous  con- 

the  Commonwealth.  tingency  of  fighting  on  both  flanks.     In  other 

^'  ^i.^^*^®  Australia  for  all  time.  words,  its  policy  must  face  the  needs  of  the 

to'be^dS  by  •u.rd^S^"  to  adlihSr  -tion  on  the  one  hand,  and  simultaneously 

national  departments.  it  must  face  the  mtemational  situation  on 

J..  The  National  Government   to  acquire  the  the  other.    Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Balfour,  and 

right  to  make  treaties  with  any  power  or  nation,  other  members  of  the  last  Conservative  ad- 

•''s' A^oSp'Z'r^'^iUzerd^^^^^^^  ministration,  created  the  tripartite  menace 

up  by  an  Australian  Navy  built,  manned,  and  that  hangs  over  the  peace  of  the  worid— Ger- 

absolutely  controlled  by  Australians.  many,  Russia,  and  Japan.  The  policy  of  £ng- 

6.  National  reconstruction,  providing  for  local  land  in  supporting  an  Asiatic  nation  against 
government  alternatively,  of  the  London  County  ^  j  ^^  ^  ^j^  ^^  j  Australia.  No 
Council  type  or  the  American  commission  plan.  i^i       i    ^«^*«'^  "*  *-"^  i*vovxx*o  v*  ^^^^t^******.,  ^^v 

7.  National  Land  Act,  to  provide  ample  areas  plunder  more  fatuous  hjis  been  committed 
for  settlement  and  to  prevent  the  aggregation  of  in  the  history  of  Britain.  The  Japanese 
large    landed    estates.    Conservation    of    lands,  Alliance  is  an  humiliating  alliance,  and  the 

^tkJ^^h^don  of  all  harbors,  rivers,  lakes,  party  Uiat  consummated  such  a  bargain  must 

water-courses,  and  water-frontages.  stand  for  many  years  suspect  m  the  eyes  of 

9.  White  immigration  policy.  the  Australian  people. 

10.  Protection  of  trade,  commerce  and  in-  This  brings  US  directlyinto  contact  with  the 
dustry.  Trading  to  be  nmde  honest;  all  goods  to  issue  of  imperial  unity.  To  be  ahnost  brutal- 
be  pure  and  unadulterated.  Manufacturers  to  be  ,  ,.1*;  .  1  Vj  ^  "^  ***"^»' "*^'^" 
protected  against  the  competition  of  those  em-  ^Y  candid,  imperial  federaUon,  with  Great 
ploying  slave,  sweated,  or  prison-labor  in  any  Britain  as  its  predominant  partner,  may  look 
country;  and  against  dumping:,  trusts  and  com-  attractiveenough  to  Canada;  but  in  Australia 

"".•p^Sr^tio^^bLr'M 'employes  to   be  ^^e   worthwhileness    of   federating   with   a 

paid  adequate  wages  by  tribunals  fixed  for  the  country  Uke  England  begms  to  be  a  debatable 

purpose,   and    protected   against    sweating,    ex-  question.     We   want   as   many   millions   of 
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German  immigrants  as  the  Kaiser's  Empire  means  of  an  alliance  with  Japan.     When  a 

can  spare.    England,  on  the  other  hand,  European  nation  gets  into  this  condition, 

instead  of  coming  years  ago  to  terms  with  that  it  has  to  tiun  its  back  upon  all  racial 

Germany,  first  assisted  Japan  to  break  the  affiliations,  that  it  has  to  call  in  the  aid  of 

power  of  Russia,  thus  permitting  Germany  the  black  savage  of  Senegambia  or  the  brown 

to  become  the  dominant  factor  in  Europe,  and  savage  of  Nippon — ^when  a  European  Power 

now  muddles  along  in  a  half-hearted,  spirit-  gets  to  this  stage,  it  is  a  sign  that  it  is  a  power 

less  manner  with  preparations  for  war  with  no  longer.    That  is  how  Australia  feels  about 

Germany.    To  us,  the  so-called  Triple  En-  France,  as  well  as  about  Great  Britain, 

tente  seems  scarcely  worth  the  paper  on  About  England — a  nation  that  dings  to 

which  it  is  so  adulatively  described.    Russia,  the  shadow  of  the  Triple  Entente,  whilst 

as  the  American  soldier-author.  Homer  Lea,  Germany  cleaves  to  the  substance  of  might — 

points  out  in  his  "Day  of  the  Saxon,"  is  a  Australians  have  few  illusions.    A   nation 

nation  that  moves  almost  imperceptibly  yet  that  will  not  set  its  house  in  order  is  a  nation 

steadily  and  irrevocably  forward.    Hurled  damned.    Lord  Roberts  and  his  kind  have 

back  by  Japan  in  its  attempt  to  find  an  out-  given  years  of  patient  effort  to  the  preaching 

let  at  Port  Arthur,  Russia  resumes  its  former  of  the  creed  of  compulsory  military  service. 

r61e  as  the  menace  at  the  back  of  India.  But  to  what  effect?    England  will  doubtless 

muddle  alone  imtil  the  soimdine  of  the  trump 

WHAT  AUSTRALIANS  THINK  ABOUT  RUSSIA  ^j  Armageddon  with  its  existing  small  ex- 

AND  FRANCE  peditiouary    army    and    its    coUection    of 

Compliance  with  all  that  Russia  demands  failures  known  as  the  Territorials, 

is  the  price  that  England  must  pay  for  the  , 

allegiance  of  Russia  as  a  member  of  the  ^^^^  austraua's  interest  in  ameri- 

Triple  Entente.    Hence,  when  Russia  or-  ^^  affairs 

dered  Shuster,  the  American  Vitruvius  of  Out  of  these  facts  and  out  of  their  distinct, 

financial  ruin,  out  of  Persia,  England  had  to  flint-sharp  perception  arises  the  interest  of 

look  on  in  impotence.    Although  Shuster  was  the  Young  Austndia  Movement  in  American 

doing  a  work  for  Persia  equal  in  value  to  the  politics.    Some  brain  must  do  the  high  and 

work  that  England  has  done  and  is  doing  in  dear  hard  thinking  which  is  necessary  in 

India,  this  predominant  partner  in  the  pro-  order    to    get    this    nation    forward.    Our 

posed  scheme  of  imperial  federation  dared  movement  is  the  collective  brain  of  Australia, 

not  supp)ort  Shuster  in  that  admittedly  ex-  It  looks  outward  and  inward  with  simultan- 

cellent  work.    Of  what  use  to  us  is  a  partner  eous  intensity.    It  takes  note  of  the  condi- 

of  such  a  craven  calibre?    If  Shuster,  the  tion  of  old-line  parties  in  New  South  Wales, 

American,    received  *  such    treatment    with  the  policy  of  England  in  Persia,  China,  and 

Britain's  assent  in  Persia,  how  are  we  likely  Tibet,  the  movement  of  industrial  forces  in 

to  fare  if  some  other  foreign  power — ^Japan,  Great  Britain — ^it  takes  note  of  these,  and  of 

for  instance — to  which  England  is  tied  or  a  thousand  other  things,  equally  with  the 

committed,  should  demand  a  share  of  our  emergence  of  a  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the 

territory?    An  imperial  federation  in  which  declension  of  a  Taft  in  the  United  States  of 

Great  Britain  woidd  call  the  tune  and  Aus-  America. 

tralia  would  pay  the  piper  has  scant  attraction  Since  England  will  not  assimie  the  re- 

for  the   more   thoughtful   citizens   of   this  sponsibilities  of   empire,  we  look  dsewhere 

Commonwealth.  for  potential  friends  and  allies.    And  when 

France  is  the  third  party  to  the  existing  Roosevelt  sent  the  American  fleet  aroimd  the 

Triple  Entente.    Now,  what  is  the  use  of  world  in  1908,  he  captured  the  imagination 

France  as  an  ally?    In  a  moment  of  peril,  of   this   commonwealth   for   the   American 

Germany  could  purchase  the  neutrality  of  nation.    No  such  puissant  fleet  ever  flew  in 

the   French   Republic   by   the   yielding   of  these  waters  the  flag  of  England.    It  was  a 

Alsace-Lorraine.    We  admire  the  Germans  revelation  to  the  Australians  of  a  great  and 

because  their  nation  is  the  one  nation  in  separate  English-speaking  nation — of  a  nation 

Europe  that  takes    the  business  of  empire  identical  in  language,  but  as  different  from 

seriously.    What  does  France  propose  to  do?  the  English  in  all  other  essentials  as  pessi- 

France  proposes  to  fight  Germany  in  the  next  mism  is  different  from  optimism.    Australian 

great  continental  war  with  the  aid  of  black  interest  in  American  politics  has  been  cxxor 

troops  brought  over  from  Africa.    This  is  tinuous  since  then,    llie  cutting  of  the  Pana- 

going  one  better  than  England,  which  saw  fit  ma  Canal  attracts  as  much,  if  not   more 

to  prop  up  its  Empire  in  the  Middle  East  by  attention  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  M assa* 
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chusetts  or  Connecticut.  Sydney  is  a  mod-  tion  is  strongly  opposed  to  all  extensions  of 
em  New  York  in  the  making — a  coastal  dty  federal  power.  On  the  other  hand,  we  regard 
with  a  continuous  procession  of  Americans  the  Republican  party  as  the  traditional  ex- 
passing  through  its  best  hotels — and  when  the  ponent  of  federal  expansion;  as  the  party 
canal  is  completed,  Sydney  will  become  the  that  stands  for  an  efficient  American  army 
great  center  of  Australian  trade  with  all  the  as  well  as  a  strong  American  navy.  Conse- 
Atlantic  ports  as  well  as  with  New  York,  quently,  we  regarded  the  views  of  certain 
The  centripetal  pull  of  the  United  States  Democratic  spokesmen  with  respect  to  the 
is  felt  already  through  Australia.  American  Philippines  as  a  probable  indication  of  Demo- 
books  and  magazines — the  latter  not  alwa3rs  cratic  foreign  policy;  and  if  correct,  it  is  an 
of  the  best — are  read  in  thousands;  English  indication  that  gives  us  no  pleasure.  If  the 
influences  are  passing;  we  are  becoming  United  States  is  to  withdraw  from  Luzon, 
Americanized  without  the  Americans  them-  withdrawal  from  Guam,  Samoa,  and  Peari 
selves  being  aware  of  it.  Harbor  must  surely  follow;  and  we  do  not 

The  Americanization  of  Canada,  of  course,  wish  to  see  any  such  withdrawal  or  series  of 
is  simply  a  natiu^  process.  When  ninety  withdrawals.  We  want  to  see  the  Stars  and 
millions  of  people  are  one  side  of  an  imaginary  Stripes  throughout  the  Padflc.  We  would 
line,  and  seven  millions,  the  great  majority  not  be  very  much  annoyed  if  we  were  to  one 
of  whom  speak  the  same  language,  are  on  the  day  discover  it  floating  over  the  Common- 
other,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  fusion  w^th  of  Australia.  Ours  is  not  the  Cana- 
becomes  complete.  Far  diff^ent  from  the  dian  attitude  of  aloofness  and  suspicion. 
Americanization  of  Canada  is  the  influence  We  believe  in  America's  integrity  and  in 
upon  Australia  exercised  by  the  United  America's  destiny,  and  there  is  no  power 
States.  Only  a  great  and  imperial  nation  can  whose  expansion  is  more  desirable  in  these 
exercise  such  an  influence  across  a  distance  of  seas.  We  want  to  see  America  taking  up  its 
six  thousand  miles.  In  territorial  area,  work  in  the  dominion  of  world-aflairs,  not 
Australia  is  almost  as  big  as  the  United  States;  merely  providing  financial  regenerators  for 
in  opportunities  for  expansion  it  is  bigger,  worn-out  Eastern  lands  like  Persia;  but  suc- 
Old-line  parties  here  are  still  more  or  less  ceeding  Great  Britain,  if  necessary,  as  the 
insensible  to  the  centripetal  pull  of  the  new  predominant  partner  in  an  over-seas 
American  Republic,  but  it  is  because  they  An^o-Saxon  empire. 

have  grown  up  in  the  British  tradition  and  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson  will  be  watched  as 
because  their  intellectual  arteries  have  hard-  keenly  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  as 
ened.  America  appeals  to  the  Young  Aus-  in  Missouri  and  Vermont.  The  Democratic 
tralia  Movement  because  the  British  tradi-  party  in  America,  like  the  Labor  party  in 
tion  has  passed  or  is  passing.  A  centrifugal  Australia,  is  notoriously  boss-ridden.  As 
force  is  driving  the  Empire  of  Britain  Governor,  Dr.  Wilson  seemed  able  to  handle 
asunder  —  a  force  that  has  its  point  of  the  boss-problem  in  New  Jersey.  Can  he 
dynamic  origin  in  the  imspeakable  poverty  handle  it  as  effectively  throughout  the 
of  the  British  worker;  a  force,  be  it  added  in  American  commonwealth?  Diuing  the  last 
parenthesis,  that  not  all  the  gift -battleships  Congress,  the  Democratic  party  strenuously 
of  Canada's  Mr.  Borden  can  overcome.  The  opposed  the  construction  of  necessary  battle- 
strategic  center  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Empire  ships.  Can  President  Wilson  face  the  ex- 
has  shifted  from  London  to  Washington,  temal  issues  that  confront  America?  Will 
The  English  do  not  know  it,  the  Americans  he  equip  the  United  States  with  an  efficient 
have  scarcely  a  glimmering  of  it,  but  it  has  army  and  navy?  Will  the  power  of  the 
happened;  and  it  is  time  for  the  Australians  party  be  too  strong  for  the  policy  of  the 
and  the  Americans  to  get  closer  together,  so  President,  or  vice  versa?  Here  are  questions 
that  they  may  cleariy  understand.  of  which  we  await  with  concern  the  collective 

answer.    We  have  oiu*  doubts  and  fears. 

HOW  PRESIDENT  WILSON  LOOKS  TO  THE  ^he  lesson,  in  short,  that  we  draw  from  the 

ANTIPODES  condiUon  of  affairs  in  England,  as  well  as 

The  election  of  a  new  President  matters  in  the  United  States,  is  this:  That  a  Party  of 

tremendously  to  us,  to  the  white  people  of  Progress  is   needed  everywhere,   and   that 

Australia  and  New  Zealand.  patriotic  Englishmen,  An^ericans,  and  Aus- 

We   regard   the   temporarily   triumphant  tralians  must  rise  above  the  sordid,  and  rally 

Democratic  party  with  very  great  interest,  to  the  service  of  the  nation.    We  shall  do  our 

Our  reading  of  American  history  inculcates  best,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  to  dis^ 

the  belief  that  the  historic  Democratic  fac-  charge  that  duty  in  and  for  Australia. 


AMERICA  AND  THE  CHINESE   LOAN 

BY  HERMAN  ROSENTHAL 

DURING  the  past  two  years  the  cable  fre-  civilization.  Besides,  for  the  Boxer  upiisapg, 
quently  brought  news  regarding  a  loan  to  China  was  forced  to  pay  penalties  aggr^ating 
be  made  by  groups  of  foreign  financiers  to  the  three  hundred  million  dollars — and  to  borrow 
Chinese  Empire.    Sometimes  the  dispatches  the  money  from  the  foreign  bankers. 

mentioned  financiers  of  four  nations — Ger-  

many,  France,  England  and  the  United  States.  American  treatment  ot  cms  a 

Sometimes  bankers  of  Russia  and  Japan  were  always  fair 

added  to  the  groups.  The  amount  to  be  While  America,  with  important  interests  in 
loaned  to  China  varied  from  $100,000,000  to  the  Far  East,  could  not  help  taking  part  in  the 
$300,000,000.  Almost  invariably  the  news  siege  of  Peking,  our  government  has  alwa3rs 
that  a  loan  was  about  to  be  concluded  was  tried  to  treat  the  Chinese  fairly.  We  re- 
inunediately  followed  by  dispatches  to  the  turned  part  of  the  indemnity  with  the  proviso 
effect  that  the  negotiations  had  been  broken  that  it  was  to  be  used  for  educational  pur- 
off.  Occasionally  it  had  appeared  that  while  poses.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  China 
China  really  needed  foreign  capital,  the  terms  have  received  their  training  in  this  country, 
imposed  by  foreign  bankers,  backed  or  in-  and  there  are  now  in  our  imiversities  about 
structed  by  their  governments,  were  so  biu-den-  600  Chinese  students,  some  of  whom  -will 
some  and  involv^  such  sacrifices  of  the  dignity  probably  become  leading  statesmen  of  the 
and  sovereignty  of  an  independent  state,  that  new  republic. 

the  Chinese  people  would  rather  do  without  By  the  Hay  agreement  of  1899,  the  United 
the  money  than  tolerate  conditions  which  States  secured  the  assent  of  the  great  powers 
would  entail  continual  interference  with  their  to  the  principle  that  none  should  either  cx- 
politics  and  internal  affairs,  and  would  bring  ploit  railways  in  China  for  the  advantage  of 
them  more  and  more  under  alien  bondage,  itself  and  its  nationals,  or  assert  any  exclusive 

financial  privil^es,  in  virtue  of  industrial 
POUTiCAL  EFFECT  OF  FOREIGN  LOANS        coucessious.    Notwithstanding  evasions  and, 

recently,  more  or  less  open  violations  of  this 

In  political  and  literary  circles,  discussions  principle,  its  promulgation  has  been  of  the 
of  the  loan  negotiations  have  often  raised  the  greatest  service  in  protecting  China  from 
question  whether  the  fate  of  China  is  to  be  spoliation.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  friendship 
like  that  of  Persia,  eventually  to  be  divided  and  justice  shown  by  our  government,  Ameri- 
into  "spheres  of  influence"  for  the  benefit  of  cans  have  not  fared  very  well  in  railway  con- 
the  Six  Powers.  If  so,  how  could  the  United  cession  and  other  conunerdal  and  industrial 
States  Government,  after  having,  in  the  Hay  enterprises  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  Some 
agreement,  declared  for  the  "Open  Door"  idea  of  the  causes  underlying  our  lack  of  sue- 
and  the  integrity  of  China,  be  a  party  to  such  cess  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
a  policy?  The  decision  of  President  Wilson  sketch  of  Chinese  railway  concessions, 
in  pm^uance  of  which  the  United  States  In  1895  ^^^  subsequently,  when,  after  the 
withdrew  from  participation  in  the  proposed  war  with  Japan,  China  began  to  realize  the 
"Six  Power  loan,"  coupled  with  a  declaration  necessity  of  developing  trade  and  industry, 
of  the  national  good  will,  it  would  seem  to  be  and  of  building  a  system  of  strat^cal  and 
consistent  with  the  traditional  position  of  commercial  railways,  there  were  a  series  of 
this  country,  as  disinterested  friend  of  China,  loan  negotiations  on  a  comparatively  smaD 

The  lesson  given  to  the  Chinese  during  the  scale,  between  Chinese  officials  of  the  old 
Boxer  uprising  of  1900  was  probably  a  neces-  regime  and  the  agents  of  some  of  the  foreign 
sary  one.  It  awakened  the  torpid  empire,  powers.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  float- 
helped  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the  ing  loans  and  awarding  railway  concessions 
Manchus,  and  cleared  the  way  for  real  re-  upon  favorable  terms  were,  at  that  time, 
forms,  and  a  republican  government  in  the  niainly  due  to  the  instability  of  the  Manchu 
most  populous  country  of  the  globe.  Yet  the  government  and  official  corruption,  and 
actions  of  some  of  the  powers  after  the  siege  partly  to  the  aggressive  policies  of  some  of  the 
of  Peking  were  hardly  to  the  honor  of  Western  powers,  especially  Japan  and  Russia. 
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RAILROAD  BUILDING  AND  FINANCE  youT  agreement  first  and  discuss  its  terms 

afterward.    In  other  words,  obtain  a  grant 

When  I  first  visited  Tientsin,  in  the  fall  of  of  the  rights  you  require  in  principle,  and  then 
1892, 1  met  a  Mr.  Pettie,  an  American,  who  with  the  aid,  if  necessary,  of  your  minister  in 
bore  the  title  of  Director-General  of  the  Chi-  Peking,  proceed  to  dictate  to  the  Chinese  the 
nese  Railways.  There  was  in  all  China  at  that  conditions  on  which  it  is  to  be  held.  It  is 
time  one  little  railroad,  the  Taiping  Railroad,  said  that  you  thus  satisfy  the  natural  weak- 
about  fifty-two  miles  long.  Last  year  China  ness  of  the  Chinese  for  appearances.  In  the 
had  5820  miles  of  railroads  con^)leted  and  present  case  this  is  precisely  what  occurred, 
about  2200  miles  under  construction.  The  While  the  Americans  were  bargaining,  the 
Taiping  road  was  originally  built  for  the  ex-  Belgians  were  accepting  the  terms.  As  Sheng 
ploitation  of  the  coal  mines  of  Tang-Shan  in  himself  put  it  "om*  demands  were  all  acceded 
the  province  of  Pechili;  and  was  later  pro-,  to  without  further  discussion."  A  contract 
longed  via  Taku  to  Tientsin.  Nine  years  was  in  due  course  signed  between  the  Belgian 
from  1880  to  1889  were  consumed  in  its  con-  S3aidicate  and  His  Excellency  in  June,  1897. 
struction.  Tins  first  road  was  results  of  the  This  Belgian  S3aidicate,  according  to  Kent, 
enterprise  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  great  vice-  subsequent  events  showed  to  be  "a  Franco- 
roy  of  ChihlL  Li  Hung  Chang's  plans  for  Belgian  combination  with  Russian  proclivi- 
further  railroad  development  were  tempora-  ites  designed  to  assist  the  achievement  of  the 
rily  blocked  by  the  re-actionary  court  party,  long  cherished  ambition  of  France  to  join 
who  feared  that  railroads  would  open  a  way  hands  across  China  with  her  great  Northern 
by  which  an  enemy  might  reach  the  capital  ally." 
After  the  war  with  Japan  in  1894-1895,  how- 
ever, the  viceroy  managed  to  extend  his  rail-  triumph  of  the  Belgian  syndicate 
road  from  Tientsin  to  Peking. 

By  an  edict  of  1895  Li  Hung  Chang  and  his  But  the  preliminary  agreement  of  the  Chi- 

f ormer  opponent,  but  new  ally  in  railway  nese  Government  with  the  Belgian  company, 

projects,  Chang  Chi-Tung,  viceroy  of  Canton,  which  was  signed  in  May,  1897,  did  not  please 

received  permission  to  build  a  road  from  the  financiers  or  diplomats  whom  the  societies 

Peking  to  Hankow,  the  project  to  be  financed  represented,  and  in  Jime,  1898,  the  Chinese 

by  subscription  from  wealthy  Chinese  mer-  had  to  agree  to  a  new  contract  which  was 

chants.    Chinese    capital,    however,    being  much  more  favorable  to  the  S)aidicate.    The 

backward,  the  viceroys  were  allowed  to  secure  Belgians  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  Chi- 

foreign  aid.  nese,  signed  the  contract  and  then  managed 

The  first  ca^talists  who  answered  the  call  to  get  ^  the  changes  made  for  their  benefit, 
were  Americans,  English,  and  Belgians.  It  s^pears  that  the  French  Ambassador 
TheAmericangroupof  financiers,  represented  Gerard  reminded  the  Chinese  ofiidals  of  a 
by  Senator  Washburn,  sent  out  their  engi-  paragraph  in  the  Franco-Chinese  Treaty  of 
neers  to  survey  the  road.  The  concession,  Jime  9,  1885,  which  says,  "On  the  construe- 
however,  was  given  to  the  Belgians.  The  tion  of  railroads,  China  will  do  all  in  its  power 
Director-General  of  the  projected  road,  to  attract  French  industries."  This  was 
Sheng  Hsuan  Huai,  in  his  report  to  the  gov-  found  quite  sufficient  to  give  the  Belgian  Syn- 
emment,  in  December,  1897,  explained  the  dicate,  that  is,  the  French-Russian  group  of 
matter  by  saying  that  "the  conditions  of-  financiers,  such  a  favorable  contract.  As 
fered  by  Americans  were  too  imfavorable."  soon  as  the  English  Ambassador  in  Peking, 
Therefore,  "the  negotiations  with  them  have  Mr.  McDonald,  learned  of  the  new  contract, 
been  broken  off  and  your  Majesty^s  servant  he  demanded  in  the  name  of  his  foreign  office 
has  been  compelled  to  tmn  to  the  Belgians,  an  explanation  for  the  "treachery"  in  giving 
The  Americans  endeavor  to  obtain  too  much  out  concessions  without  notifying  the  repre- 
power.  So  do  the  English  capitalists."  A  sentative  of  Great  Britain.  The  Chinese 
subtile  Chinese  explanation  satisfactory  to  Government,  a  few  days  after  McDonald's 
the  Oriental  lAind.  P.  H.  Kent,  in  his  book,  communication,  sent  an  apology,  and  gave 
"Railway  Enterprise  in  China"  (1907),  gives  England  a  few  railroad  concessions,  mainly  in 
Sheng*s  Memorial  to  the  throne.  In  com-  the  regions  of  the  lower  Yangtze, 
menting  on  it,  he  relates  that  a  foreigner  of  In  December,  1897,  Sheng  Hsuan  Huai 
some  experience  in  such  matters  expressed  received  the  consent  of  the  government  to 
his  conviction  to  him,  that,  broadly  speaking,  form  a  Chinese  company  for  the  construction 
to  achieve  success  in  negotiations  with  Chi-  of  the  Southern  half  of  the  Great  Chinese 
nese,  it  is  sound  policy,  within  limits,  to  sign  Railway,   from   Hankow   to   Ca^iton.    The 
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company  was  organized  with  Sheng  as  Gen-  France-German  group  was  favored.  But  the 
eral  Director.  As  there  was  no  Chinese  Americans  objected  that  the  Chinese  Govem- 
money  for  this  great  enterprise,  a  contract  ment,  as  early  as  1894,  had  promised  them  to 
was  made  with  the  America-China  Develop-  engage,  not  English,  but  American  capital  for 
ment  Company,  headed  by  Senator  Calvin  S.  the  Hankow-Sechuen  road.  So  after  delay's 
Brice.  This  Canton-Hankow  railway  was  to  and  new  negotiations  the  Americans,  on 
constitute  a  link  in  a  north  and  south  line  con-  May  23,  1910,  participated  in  the  oiganiza- 
necting  Canton  with  Peking,  distance  1300  tion  of  a  new  group  of  four  powers,  soon 
miles.  About  midway  the  route  was  to  cross  increased  to  six  by  the  admittance  of  Russia 
uhe  Yang-tze-Kiang  at  Hankow,  the  latter  andjapar.  Early  in  March  came  repetition 
point  being  740  miles  from  Canton  and  about  of  the  familiar  report  that  the  loan  negotia- 
700  from  Shanghai.  tions  had  been  completed.    This  was  followed 

Part  of  the  northern  section,  from  Peking  shortly  by  more  authentic  news  of  a  confer- 
to  Hankow,  was  covered  by  a  concession  ence  in  Washington,  between  Secretary  of 
granted  nominally  to  a  Belgian  syndicate.  State  William  J.  Bryan  and  representatives  of 
generally  believed,  however,  to  be  under  the  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  Kiihn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
control  of  French  and  Russian  financiers.         in  regard  to  the  projected  Chinese  loan.    Next 

The  work  was  delayed  by  the  Spanish-  came  President  Wilson's  decisive  announce- 
American  War,  the  Boer  War,  and  the  death  ment  that  the  United  States  Government 
of  Senator  Brice,  and  was  actually  begim  only  would  not  accept  any  responsibility  for  the 
in  1909.  Owing  to  some  difi&culties,  the  con-  Six-Power  loan,  or  exercise  any  authority 
tract  was  broken,  the  Americans  receiving  therewith,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of 
$3,000,000  for  work  done  and  $3,750,000  "as  the  American  bankers  from  the  group.  It 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  valuable  rights.'*  should  be  added  that  these  bankers  have 

In  the  sununer  of  1908  Tang-Shao-yi  made  announced  that  they  participated  in  the  plan 
an  agreement  with  Willard  Straight  that  at  the  request  of  the  pre-administration,  and 
American  capital  would  be  employed  in  con-  also  that  there  are  many  indications  that  they 
structing  the  section  of  the  proposed  line  from  really  doubted  the  practical  partidpation 
Tsit-sihar  to  Aigun.  The  death  of  the  Em-  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  conditions, 
peror  and  Empress  Dowager,  the  dismissal  of  Although  it  is  clear  that  Americans  have 
Yuan-Shih-kai  and  other  events  followed  and  not  had  their  proper  and  natural  share  of 
these  projects  were  temporarily  held  in  abey-  business  in  China,  the  United  States  cannot 
ance.  Then  China,  in  the  same  year,  for-  afford  to  join  with,  or  comp)ete  with,  other 
mulated  an  agreement  for  another  railway  powers  in  establishing  "spheres  of  influences'' 
loan  from  Canton-Hankow  with  British,  Ger-  by  methods  neither  himianitarian  nor  dv- 
man   and   French   capital.     The   American  ilized. 

Government  reminded  China  that  the  Chinese  We  Americans,  of  course,  cannot  afford  to 
Government  specifically  had  promised  that  participate  in  a  scheme  whidi  may  have  grave 
when  it  was  ready  to  biuld  this  road  and  it  re-  consequences  and  ultimately  lead  to  the  over- 
quired  foreign  capital  American  interests  throw  of  the  promising  Chinese  Rq^uUic. 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  participate.       Having  now  recognized  the  RepubUe,  we 

should  continue  to  uphold  the  principles  laid 
THE  SIX-POWER  LOAN  CONTEST  down  in  the  Hay  Agreement.  We  should  vigor- 

ously protect  aU  legitimate  American  business 

The  "Six-Power  loan  group,'*  from  which  interests  and  closely  watch  over  the  "Open 
the  United  States  has  recently  withdrawn.  Door"  and  the  integrity  of  China.  We  should 
had  its  origin  in  an  agreement  among  some  of  endeavor 'to  get  our  share  in  commerce,  rail- 
the  powers  to  work  together  in  financing  the  way  concessions  and  industries,  but  only  by 
new  Chinese  Government.    First,  the  Ajiglo-  friendly  intercourse  and  Intimate  means. 


LEADING  ARTICLES  OF  THE  MONTH 


THE  BRITISH    REVIEWS 

THE  current  British  quarterlies  contain  the  full  of  information  on  "The  Trade  of  Can- 
usual  variety  of  closely  woven  articles  on  ada,"  by  Edward  Stanwood,  and  "The  State 
serious  topics  by  eminent  authorities  thereon,  and  Telephones,"  and  "The  Demand  for 
Most  of  them  start  their  tables  of  contents  Compulsion"  (referring  to  military  service), 
with  some  sober  consideration  of  the  general  by  the  editor.  Finally,  there  is  a  fascinating 
condition  of  international  politics  and  eco-  article  on  "The  Romance  of  the  Sea  Deeps," 
aiomics.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  in  twenty  from  which  we  quote  more  at  length  on  an- 
pages  of  editorial  observations  entitled  "The  other  page. 

European  Unrest,"  on  five  recentiy  issued  The  Hibberi  Journal  has  its  usual  comple- 

books,  and  one  article  from  a  French  review  ment  of  thought-provoking  articles  on  the 

dealing  with  the  questions  arising  from  the  philosophy  of  religion  and  the  religion  of 

Balkan  war,  observes  that  "Turkey  is  not  the  philosophy.    Professor  Josiah  Royce  consid- 

only  power  which  has  been  defeated  during  ers  "The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Life."  This, 

the  past  six  months."  he  says,  consists  in  "  the  postulate,  the  prayer, 

the  world-conquering  will  whose  word  is  let 

Austria,  though  she  has  fought  no  battles  and  the  spirit  triumph."     Principal  J.  E.  Car- 

lost  no  lives,  has  also  sustained  serious  reverses,  ^^^^.^l^^,*   «.„  ^,,«.  ^u^  «^u:K*,,V>/*ir^-D,,^^u;^4. 

and   finds   herself   badly   weakened.     It   is   not  penter  pomts  out  the  nobihty  of  the  Budc^^^^^ 

merely  that  her  Drang  nock  OsUn  is  definitely  doctrme  of  salvation ;  Right  Honorable  G.W. 
checked,  and  her  thirty-five  years*  effort  to  open  a  Balfour  discusses  telepathy  and  metaphysics; 
road  to  the  Egean  brought  to  the  ground.    The  Professor  B.  W.  Bacon  and   Rev.  Hubert 

'^^i^'^li;!^^^^!^^^^^  HancUey  consider  different  phases^  of  bibUcal 

atSalonica.  That  is  a  blow  for  Austrian  prestige,  cntiasm;  Professor  Sorley  asks  "Does  Re- 
a  painful  indication  of  the  failure  of  her  calcuTa-  ligion  Need  a  Philosophy?" — evidentiy  be- 
tions,  a  shattering  of  the  edifice  built  up  with  elab-  Ueving  that  it  does.  Articles  on  non-reUgious 
orate  pains  since  the  Treaty  of  Berhn.  But  there  «.^^:^  „^^.  «Tk^  aTx*«t  q^;^4-  ;«  ♦u^  rk*«^«  >» 
is  more  than  this.  The  successes  of  the  Balkan  topics  are:  The  New  Spmt  m  the  Drama, 
Le^ue  have  placed  a  formidable  Slav  Power  upon  by  John  Galsworthy;  "How  Is  Wealth  to  Be 
the  south  of  the  Danube.  Valued?"  by  John  A.  Hobson;    and  "Does 

Consciousness  Evolve?  "  by  L.  P.  Jacks. 
In  two  other  articles  the  Edinburgh  consid-  The  articles  on  world  politics  and  econom* 
ers  the  changes  on  the  European  chessboard  ics  in  the  Quarterly  Review  are  in  the  latter 
brought  about  by  the  allied  victory  over  half  of  the  issue,  the  first  part  being  taken  up 
Turkey.  "The  Turkish  point  of  view"  is  a  with  papers  on  purely  literary  topics,  includ- 
composite  review  of  an  even  dozen  new  books  ing  "A  Study  of  Andrew  Lang,"  by  R.  S. 
on  the  Near  Eastern  question.  The  writer,  Rait,  Salomdn  Reinach,  Gilbert  Murray  and 
E.  N.  Bennett,  apparently  lays  most  of  the  J.  H.  Millar;  an  antiquarian  study  of  "The 
blame  for  the  Turkish  dibade  on  the  Young  Alban  Hills,"  by  Thomas  Ashby;  "The 
Turks  and  their  "half  baked"  reform  French  Revolution  in  Contemporary  Litefa- 
schemes.  He  also  records  the  Turkish  sur-  ture,"  by  G.  K.  Fortescue.  British  imperial 
prise  and  indignation  at  the  alleged  atrocities  politics  in  many  different  phases  are  consid- 
of  the  allied  troops  and  the  "land  hunger"  ered  in  three  unsigned  articles:  "The  Terri- 
of  the  allies.  An  unsigned  article  on  "The  torial  Waters  and  the  Sea  Fisheries,"  "The 
Naval  Problem,"  based  largely  on  recently  Battleship  and  Its  Satellites,"  and  "British 
issued  official  documents  of  the  British  ad-  Interest  and  British  Policy  in  the  Near 
miralty,  throws  odium  on  the  "little  Eng-  East."  G.  F.  Abbott  has  an  informational 
landers"  and  scores  Mr.  Churchill  for  his  article  on  "The  Rumanian  Factor  in  the 
"naval  holiday"  plan.  Two  articles  on  art,  Balkan  Problem,"  in  the  course  of  which  he 
prehistoric  and  modem,  are  brilliantiy  writ-  tells  some  interesting  things  about  the  Kutzo- 
ten,  as  are  also  the  historic  analyses  of  Vlachs.  A  number  of  books  on  the  land 
"Greek  Genius  and  Greek  Democracy"  and  question  in  Great  Britain  give  the  editor  an 
"Social  Life  in  Ireland  Under  the  Restora-  opportunity  to  discuss  all  the  rural  problems 
tion."    There  are  economic  articles  packed  of  the  British  Isles.     University  education 
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ROWLAND  hill's  FIRST  OFFICIAL  ENVELOPE  FOR  THE 

(Designed  in  1840  by  William  Molready) 


PENNY  POST 


Vision. "  Philippe  Millet  com- 
pliments France  on  the  way 
she  is  solving  her  Algerian 
problem;  Alexander  Dcvine 
speaks  enthusiastically  of 
"The  Achievements  and 
Hopes  of  the  Greek  Nation  "; 
and  the  Right  Honorable 
Lord  Chamwood  has  some 
vigorous  things  to  say  about 
'*  Federal  Home  Ride  and 
the  Government  of  Irdaiid 
Bill."  Finally,  there  is  an 
article  on  '*  The  Present  Posi- 
tion of  Christianity,"  from, 
which  we  quote  more  exten- 
sively on  another  page. 

The  FortrngkUy 
"Published    Monthly "- 


in  London  is  treated  in  a  discussion  of  the  gins  its  April  number  with  a  rather  depress- 

report   of   the   recent  parliamentary   com-  ingarticleby  Sidney  Low:  "Is  Our  Civiliza- 

mission.    Bertram  T.  N.  Smith  has  a  long  tion  Dying?"  which  is  chiefly  a  discusskm 

summary  of  "The  Postage  Stamp  and  Its  of  the  declining  birth  rate  among  highly 

History."    Mr.  Smith  points  out  the  fact  civilized  peoples.     The  questions  of  press- 

that  the  first  postage  stamp  of  which  we  have  ing  political  and  social  import  to  the  world 

any  record  was  issued  in  Paris  in  1653.    He  are  handled  trenchantly  by  J.  Ellis  Barker 

traces  the  history  of  the  p>ostage  stamp  and  ("The  Armament  Race  and  Its  Latest  De- 

the  stamped  letter,  recites  the  various  changes  velopments  ") ;  "  A  Journalist "  ("  The  Press 

in  the  method  of  pa3dng  for  stamps  and  can-  in  War  Time");  "Islander"  ("The  Military 

celling  them,  and  concludes  with  a  couple  of  Conspiracy")  and  Herbert   Vivian  ("Tur- 

paragraphs  on  the  popularity  of  stamp  col-  key's  Asiatic  Problem").   Mr.  Vivian  thinks 

lecting  which,  a  generation  or  so  ago,  at-  that  "the  Turks'  only  excuse  was  military 

tained  the  proportions  of  a  fad.  prowess."    Now  this  has  been  shattered. 

The  monthlies  of  the  British  Ides,  which 

also  devote  a  large  amoimt  of  space  to  the  A  wireless  message  has  gone  forth  from  the  last 

same  sort  of  heavy  political  and  economic  ditches  of  Chatalja  throughout  the  valleys  and 

articles  that  find  place  in   the  quarterlies,  moiintains  and  wilderne^  of  Aaadc  Turkey  prt^ 

,                                  .*j                         4,,       ,r'  claiming  the  decay  of  the  old  phantom  overford, 

have  a  more  vaned  program.     The  Ntne"  the  vanity  of  all  his  spedous  spells,  the  broken 

teenth  Century  and  After  leads  off  with  a  stir-  reed.    Gone  are  all  the  haughty  delusicms  of  hdy 

ring    £^peal    by    His    Eminence,    Cardinal  wars,  of  the  solidarity  of  Islam,  of  the  omnipotent 

Bourne,  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  on  pre-  indignation  of  militant  millions.    Yet  many  weej« 

't^     ,      J     '^   .     ,          i      .     '     ..^  ,  have  not  passed  since  sober  statesmen  prated  with 

parmg   England    agamst    a    foreign    attack,  bated  breath  of  awful  consequences  inseparaWe 

In  the  same  nimiber  Major  Steward  L.  Mur-  from  Turkish  reverses.    The  green  fla^:  had  only  to 

ray  has  a  frank  statement  of  "The  Internal  be  unfurled  and  every  Moslem  in  India  would  rise 

Condition  of  Great  Britain  in  Time  of  War."  ^8^"^^  the  ^laoure.  Senussis  would  overrun  Bar- 
W.H.  Mallockin"The 
calism"  and  L.  A.  Atherley- 

Promised  Land"  make  some  thoughtful  ob-  of  Allah.    Yet  the  Turkish  usurpation  now  d£sap> 

servations  on  the  internal  problems  of  the  pears  unmourned  by  the  Moslem  world;  Islam  is 

,-■      T           •         X               1-  ^i_      ^t-  quietly  seeking  new  protectors,  at  least  a  better 

empire.     Mr.  Jones  is  not  sure  whether  the  figurehead. 

evils  attendant  upon  the  drift  away  from  the  After  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  fresh  Asiatic, 

country  to  the  dty  are  not  incurable.     In  a  Moslem  Empire  should  not  arise  out  of  Ottoman 

series  of  predictions  as  to  "The  Future  of  f^^^\  ltmust,ofcounie,beginbys«,^^^ 

A    •  <L«       >>TT       ij -r.  «r     J.J.           ^i-  ^  T>  'x  •  the  ashes  into  a  pit,  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind; 

Aviation,'  Harold  F.  Wyatt  says  that  Bntam  i^  ^^^^  inaugurate  a  bag-and-baggage  poHcy  be- 

is  so  lacking  in  aeroplanes  that  "should  Ger-  yond  Gladstonian  dreams,  and  the  hour  mustpro- 
many   attack    us   during    the   next    twelve  duce  the  man  for  the  work  of  regeneration.    Tbat 

months  our  admirals  and  our  generals  will  ;S^,,rM^HdTa!Sdl  Kh^^^^^^ 

resemble  bhnd  men  who  have  to  contend  might  well  be  carried  to  completion  in  Asia,  the 

against  opponents  endowed  with  the  acutest  cradle  of  religions,  the  happy  hunting-ground  of 
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conquerors.  But  not  by  the  effete  race  whose  type  "  He  is  the  poet  who  waited,  and  not  in  vain, 
is  a  fat  amorous  gentleman  in  a  fez  and  a  frock   {^^  to-day  his  audience  is  a  large  and  ever- 

^^^^  *  widening  one  and  his  popularity  is  likely  to 

F.  C.  S.  Schiller  believes  Oxford's  relation  to  be  permanent."  Finally,  Ernest  Newman, 
the  British  workingman  has  been  misunder-  writing  apropos  of  the  Wagner  centenary, 
stood;  £.  A.  Baughan  has  some  things  to  say  closes  his  article  with  this  suggestive  sen- 
about  Richard  Strauss  in  an  operatic  problem;  tence:  ''The  failure  of  Strauss  suggests  that 
Horace  B.  Samuel  writes  about  "The  Future  in  all  probability  opera  will  only  take  its  next 
of  Futiuism;"  and  there  are  literary  articles  really  great  flight  when  there  comes  a  man 
on  "George  Borrow  in  Scotland,"  by  Clement  who  is,  like  Wagner,  poet  and  musician  in 
Shorter;   "Alfred  de  Vigny  on  Nature,"  by  one." 

A.  Gerothwohl;  and  "The  Elizabethan  The  Westminster ,  besides  a  number  of 
Spirit,"  by  G.  H.  Powell;  and,  finally,  a  shorter  articles  on  topics  of  imperial  politics 
p>athetic  sketch  by  Walter  Lennard  entiUed  and  domestic  economic  reconstruction,  prints 
" The  Soul  of  a  Suffragette."  an  interesting  one  on  "Norse  Law  in  the 

The  Contemporary  Review  contributes  its  Hebrides;"  a  literary  comparison  of  Synge 
quota  of  articles  on  British  politics  and  social  and  Loti;  and  a  plea  for  national  and  muni- 
problems.  Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  M.  P.,  out-  cipal  theatres,  by  William  Caird. 
lines  "Copartnership  in  Land  and  Housing;"  The  English  Review  contains  its  usual 
Dr.  R.  F.  Horton  tells  "What  England  is  variety  of  articles  on  literary  and  social 
Doing  in  India;"  Mr.  J.  G.  Swift  MacNeill  topics.  The  National  gives  up  its  entire 
finds  great  advance  in  the  belief  of  Britons  in  issue  to  an  exj)osition  of  "  The  Great  Mar- 
" Home  Rule  and  Imperial  Unity;"  Holford  coni  Mystery  "  by  the  editor,  L.  J.  Maxse. 
Knight  considers  "Women  and  the  Legal  The  Review  of  Reviews  for  Australasia,  now 
Profession"  (noticed  at  length  on  page  734);  under  the  editorship  of  Henry  Stead,  second 
a  strong  article  on  "  Albania  and  the  son  of  the  late  W.  T.  Stead,  is  of  [the  general 
Allies"  is  written  by  H.  N.  Brailsford,  the  form  as  the  English  Review,  with  features  of 
argimient  of  which  is  sustained  by  Dr.  E.  special  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Antip- 
J.  Dillon  in  his  regular  department  of  foreign  odes.  Imperial  imity,  says  Mr.  Stead  in  his 
affairs;  Mr.  E.  Cecil  Roberts  writes  affection-  editorial  foreword,  will  be  the  only  politics  of 
ately  of  Wordsworth  and  his  "ascendancy."  the  magazines. 


TOPICS  TREATED  IN  THE  AMERICAN 

MONTHLIES 

IN  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  June  several  Timely  articles  in  the  May  Century  are 

problems  of  world  politics  are  up  for  dis-  "Schedule  K,"  in  which  N.  I.  Stone  outlines 

cussion, — ^notably    the    Monroe    Doctrine,  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  the  wool  grower, 

which  Mr.  Hiram  Bingham  in  an   incisive  the  manufactm-er,  the  workman,  and  the 

article  characterizes  as  "An  Obsolete  Shib-  consumer;    "The    Widening    Field    of    the 

boleth"    and    "The    Real    Yellow    Peril,"  Moving  Picture,"  by  Charles  B.   Brewer; 

which  Mr.  J.  O.  P.  Bland's  analysis  would  "A  War  Worth  Waging"   (describing  the 

lead  one  to  diagnose  as  far  less  inmiinent  successful  fight  to  improve  the  health  of 

than  several  of  the  white  perils  that  are  now  New  York  City),  by  Richard  Barry;  and 

looming  on  the  Chinese  horizon.    A  ques-  "The    Environs    of    Athens,"    by    Robert 

tion  of  the  hour  that  has  thus  far  received  Hichens.    The  "After  the  War"  paper  in 

comparatively  little  attention  in  the  maga-  this  number  is  contributed  by  Henry  Wat- 

zines  is  the  negro's  relation  to  the  labor  terson,  and  deals  with  the  Hays-Tilden  con- 

imions,  which  is  broached  in  the  Atlantic  by  test  for  the  Presidency. 

Booker  T.  Washington,  who  states  his  con-  In    Harper* s,    two    geographical    papers 

viction  that  the  labor  unions  of  the  country  largely  monopolize  prominence, — "The  Wil- 

can  and  will  become  an  important  means  of  demess  of  Northern  Korea,"  by  Roy  C. 

doing  away  with  the  prejudice  that  now  ex-  Andrews,  and  "My  Quest  in  the  Arctic," 

ists  in  many  places  against  the  negro  laborer,  by  Explorer  Stef&nsson.    An  instructive  ar- 

He  thinks  that  they  will  do  this,  not  merely  tide  on  Lincoln's  early  associations  in  Illi- 

from  principle,  but  because  it  is  to  their  in-  nois  is  contributed  to  the  May  number  by 

terest  to  do  so.  Eleanor  Atkinson. 
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Better  international  understandings  should  Thompson;  and  ''Myths  of  American  ffis- 
be  promoted  by  at  least  two  of  the  articles  in  tory,"  by  Hubert  Bruce  Fuller.  Professor 
the  May  Scribner's — the  seventh  instalment  Brander  Matthews  contributes  an  essay  on 
of  Price  Collier's  "Germany  and  the  Ger-  essays,  and  Karin  Michaelis  asks  and  at- 
mans  from  an  American  Point  of  View"  and  tempts  to  answer  the  question,  "Why  are 
a  selection  from  the  letters  of  Charles  Eliot  Women  Less  Truthful  than  Men?" 
Norton  entitled  "English  Friends."  The  Elsewhoe  we  are  quoting  at  some  length 
two  travel  articles  tins  month  are  H.  G.  from  Mr.  Stephen  Bonsai's  article  on  "Our 
Dwight's  "Turkish  Coffee-Houses"  and  Great  LitUe  Army,"  in  Everybody's  for  May. 
Ernest  Peixotto's  illustrated  accoimt  of  his  A  clever  and  whimsical  discussion  of  "What 
journey  to  South  Peru  and  Arequipa.  America  Must  Be  Like,"  from  the  point  of 

Li  tiie  American  Magazine  Miss  Ida  M.  view  of  an  Englishman  who  has  never  visited 
Tarbell  writes  on  "The  Hunt  For  a  Money  our  shores,  is  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Trust."    There  is  a  new  instalment  of  David  George. 

Grayson's  charming  essays  entitied  "The  In  the  North  American  Renew  currency  i^ 
Friendly  Road"  and  Brand  Whitlock  gives  form,  socialism, European  armaments,  church 
a  pen  picture  of  Toledo's  famous  Mayor,  federation,  conservation  of  fur  seals,  and  the 
Golden  Rule  Jones.  menace  of  Pan-Islamism  are  con^icuous  top- 

Among  the  serious  articles  in  Munsey's  ics,  while  the  Forum  is  concerned  with  state 
are  "The  New  Cabinet,"  by  Judson  C.  Wei-  regiilation  of  vice,  the  legal  TninimiiTri  wage, 
liver;  "The  Star  Ball-Players  and  Their  John  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  radicalism. 
Earnings,"  by  Frederick  C.  Barber;  "The  "Bergson's  Message  to  Feminism"  is  the 
Vacation    Savings   Movement,"    by   Hugh  title  of  a  well-written  essay  by  Marian  Cox. 


EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  IN  VARIOUS  FIELDS 

THE  report  of  Mr.  Edward  Monahan  in  sporadically  in  various  sections  of  the  States 

Bulletin  No.  8,  of  the  United  States  a  keen  interest  in  bringing  the  rural  school 

Biu-eau  of  Education,  on  the  status  of  rural  back  to  its  former  place  as  a  leading  factor 

education,  is  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  in  the  social  life  of  the  conmiimity. 
recent  studies  into  the  condition  of  rural       For  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  country 

schools.    The  country  school  was  once  the  school  has  been  a  failure  as  an  educational 

social  center  of  the  rural  commimity.    It  institution.    Illiteracy  in  the  country  exceeds, 

focalized  the  scattered  efforts  at  improve-  twice  over,  the  illiteracy  of  cities.    Three- 

ment  among  rural  people  and  gave  out  prac-  fifths  of  all  the  school  children  in  the  United 

tical  help  and  some  inspiration  to  the  parents  States  are  classed  as  "rural"  by  the  Bureau 

as  well  as  to  the  pupils.    Religious  meetings  of  Education.    This  rural  school  population 

were  often  held  in  schoolhouses;   the  neigh-  consists  of  approximately  17,000,000  children 

borhood  literary  society  met  there  and  in  and  young  people  between  six  and  twenty 

some  backwoods  districts  town  meeting  was  years  of  age.    From  these  figures  it  must 

also  held  in  the  schoolhouse.    The  coimtry  clearly  be  perceived  that  the  real  educational 

schoolmaster  during  this  epoch  in  the  life  of  problem  of  those  States  having  a  large  rural 

the  rural  schools,  was  in  many  instances  a  population  is  the  country  school, 
man  of  wide  practical  experience  and  di-       Kentucky  at  the  present  time  is  exp«ienc- 

versified  education.    These   teachers   often  ing  the  greatest  educational  awakening  of  any 

laid  down  a  Latin  grammar  to  grasp  the  State  in  the  Union;   Ohio,  with  Dr.  H.  iL 

plow  handle  or  to  clear  land  or  drain  a  swamp.  Brittain  at  the  head  of  a  school  survey,  is 

Sometimes  the  minister  taught  the  winter  beginning   the   examination   of    1000   rural 

term  in  a  rural  district  and  varied  the  usual  schools,  also  of  a  number  of  village  and 

program  with  religious  instruction  and  care  special  district  schools  and  of  all  the  normal 

for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock.    All  this  schools  in  the  State.     Since   Sqjtembr   i, 

had  disappeared  by  1870.    The  attention  of  191 1,   agriculture   has    been    a    mandatory 

educators  became  centered  on  town  and  dty  branch   in   the   common   schoob   of   Ohio. 

schools,    conditions    of    country    life    were  Wisconsin  is  also  well  to  the  front  in  ^orts 

rapidly  changing;    the  country  school  lost  to  raise  the  standards  of  rural  education  and 

its  former  character  as  a  social  center;  and  combine  all  the  schools  of  the  State  into  one 

it  is  only  recently  that  there  has  sprung  up  great  cooperating  imiversity. 
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Mr.  Monahan  states  in  his  report  that  as  in  three  essentials, — supervision,   organiza- 
yet  very  few  careful  studies  of  coiintry  schools  tion,   and  administration. 
have  been  made;   that  we  have  amazingly 

little    accurate    information    about    them.  the  utah  agricultural  college 

What  he  finds  that  we  do  know  is  "that  their 

terms  are  short,  their  support  inadequate,  The  Agricultural  Collie  of  Utah  has 
their  teachers  poorly  prepared,  the  attend-  come  to  the  assistance  of  that  long-suffering 
ance  irregular,  the  management  imsdentific  individual,  the  farmer's  wife,  with  an  ex- 
and  wasteful  of  time,  money,  and  energy,  hibit  of  labor-saving  devices  for  the  farm 
the   courses  of  study  ill-adapted   to   their  home. 

needs  and  the  houses  in  which  the  children  The  whole  "Back-to-the-Farm"  movement 
are  taught  cheap,  poorly  equipped,  and  fur-  fails  without  the  intelligent  cooperation  of 
nished."  women.    As  the  day  of  the  patient  farm- 

Not  every  country  teacher  is  able  to  at-  drudge  is  past,  woman's  work  on  the  farm 
tempt  the  work  of  organization  and  stand-  must  have  the  same  scientific  labor-saving 
ardization  single-handed;  therefore  the  Bu-  devices  that  man's  work  on  the  farm  had  had 
reau  of  Education  has  rather  tardily  taken  for  many  years.  The  model  farm-house 
the  country  school  in  hand.  The  well-  rivals  the  conveniences  of  a  city  home  in 
trained,  well-paid  teacher  is  finding  her  way  labor-savers  which  include  eflSdent  water  and 
to  the  rural  schools;  the  old-style  imsanitary  lighting  systems,  vacuum  cleaners,  refrigera- 
school  building  is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  a  tor,  sewing  and  washing  machines,  dish 
model  building,  perfectly  equipped  for  the  washer,  mangle  for  plain  ironing,  alcohol 
moral  and  mental  health  of  the  pupils,  with  hand-iron,  carpet  sweeper,  bread  and  cake 
space  for  a  library  and  a  work-room  for  mixers,  fireless  cookers,  steam  cooker,  and 
cooking,  sewing,  and  manual  training.  These  dinner  wagons  on  wheels  for  saving  steps  in 
new  schoolfaouses  are  provided  with  shade-  carrying  food  from  kitchen  to  dining-room 
trees,  flowers,  and  ample  playgrounds.  Where  and  countless  other  small  conveniences  of 
stoves  are  used  they  are  jacketed  and  sup-  kitchen  cabinets  and  kitchen  utensils.  The 
plied  with  a  foul  air  extractor.  With  the  \ise  of  jmper  towels  for  harvest  hands  and 
present  approved  system  of  heating  the  for  ordinary  household  use  is  one  of  the 
model  one-teacher  country  schoolhouse,  the  unique  suggestions  of  this  western  college 
temperature  does  not  vary  over  four  degrees  that  aims  to  cooperate  with  the  home.  The 
in  different  locations  in  the  room,  whereas  in  cooperative  ownership  by  farmers*  wives  of 
the  flimsy,  frame  buildings  formerly  used  labor-saving  devices  is  advised  where  for 
there  was  a  variance  in  temperatiu-e  of  as  financial  reasons  individual  ownership  is  im- 
high  as  twenty-five  degrees.  possible.    A   large  vacuum  cleaner  and  a 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  in  the  large  mangle  can  be  used  codperatively  as 
teaching  regime  in  rural  schools  is  the  intro-  well  as  a  threshing  machine, 
duction  of  a  subject  that  should  have  been  A  type  of  model  farm  home  is  one  built 
the  obvious  one  from  the  beginning,  namely  and  owned  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Hansen,  of  Fielding, 
agriculture.  A  school  in  Page  County,  Iowa,  Utah.  The  house  is  a  four-story,  twelve- 
has  a  model  farm  (small  scale),  model  hen-  room  modem  brick  dwelling.  It  contains  the 
house,  and  school  gardens  which  are  the  work  following  improvements:  "Hot  water  heat- 
of  pupils.  From  this  school  comes  a  girls*  ing  system;  hot  and  cold  water  for  kitchen 
cooking  dass  that  took  first  prize  at  the  and  laundry,  two  lavatories,  two  bath  rooms. 
State  Fair.  Another  country  school  at  electric-light  system,  also  acetylene  gas- 
Chokio,  Minnesota,  uses  a  Babcock  machine  lighting  system,  laundry  fully  equipped, 
for  testing  milk  as  a  part  of  its  educational  stationary  vacuum  cleaner  with  pipe  con- 
equipment,  nections  to  the  four  floors,  clothes  chute  to 
The  consolidation  of  small  country  dis-  basement,  ash  tank  in  basement  for  each 
tricts  has  worked  out  favorably  in  the  abso-  grate,  cement  basement,  and  cement  walks 
lute  equalization  of  school  advantages.    Dis-  around  the  house. 

trict  organization  is  found  to  be  less  useful  "Thewholeeqmpmentisnmbyatwo-and- 
than  county  organization,  for  with  the  dis-  one-half  horse-power  gasoline  engine  which 
trict  system,  while  there  "may  be  eflScient  also  pumps  water  into  a  tank  in  the  bam 
schools,  there  can  never  be  an  eflicient  sys-  which  is  used  for  watering  the  animals." 
tern  of  schools."  Owing  in  part  to  the  in-  Further  details  about  this  work  of  the  Utah 
efficiency  of  the  district  system,  the  rural  Agricultural  College  may  be  found  in  Cir- 
schools  are  still  far  behind  the  dty  schools  cular  No.  7  of  the  Extension  Division. 
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WOMEN  AND  THE  LEGAL  PROFESSION 

ONE  of  the  most  brilliant  and  promising  this  is  a  fact  which  was  bound  to  arrive  in  a  world 

of  the  younger  members  of  the  English  increasingly  Jjvaded   by   woman's   ability    and 

bar  is  Mr.  Holford  Knight  of  the  Middle  SSJL  '  apphcauon  » 
Temple. 

Mr.  Holford  Knight  is  a  well-known  Lib-  He  then  discusses  the  reservations  referred 

eral,  having  been  for  several  years  the  hon-  to,  viz.,  those  constituted  by  a  "barof  nature" 

orary  secretary  of  "The  New  Reform  Club"  and  those  due  to  social  expediency, 

in  Addphi  Terrace,  and  being  at  present  Under  the  former  head  he  groups  the  three 

affiliated  with  the  more  celebrated  institu-  commonest  hostile  argimients:  (i)  physical 

tion  in  Pall  Mall  known  as  The  Reform  disability;    (2)  defects  of  temp>erament  and 

Club.  mind;  (3)  interference  with  justice  owing  to 

He  is  a  moderate  suffragist,  being  in  favor  sex  influence, 

of  the  advancement  of  women  to  positions  The  first  is  briefly  dismissed  as  not  borne 

of  I'esponsibility  and  power  in  degree  as  they  out  by  the  facts  in  regard  to  women  now  oc- 

show  themselves  capable  by  ability  and  train-  cupied  in  other  laborious  industries  and  pro- 

ing  of  such  advancement.     He  is,  on  the  fessions,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  many 

other  hand,  strongly  opposed  to  the  methods  men  achieve  success  despite  the  interruptions 

of  the  militants,  which  he  considers  not  only  of  equally  serious  physical  disabilities.     As 

improper    in    themselves,    but    so    gravely  to  the  third,  he  finds  sex  influence  and  sex 

mistaken  in  tactics  as  already  to  have  seri-  prejudice  already  operative  in  many  courts 

ously  retarded  and  injured  the  cause  they  of  law.    The  entrance  of  women  of  excep- 

are  meant  to  further.  tional  ability  and  arduous  training  into  such 

Nevertheless  he  had  the  courage  to  stand  courts  might  indeed  be  expected  to  lessen, 

as  sponsor  for  Miss  Christabel  Pankhurst  rather  than  increase,  such  prejudice.    The 

in  her  recent  application  for  admission  to  second  objection — so  often  hotly  and  fiercely 

the  bar — an  application  which  it  is  perhaps  debated — is  handled  with  an  even-tempered 

needless  to  remark  was  promptly  and  even  wit  and  a  convincing  fair-mindedness, 
derisively  rejected. 

It  is  notable,  however,  that  his  argument  The  second  objection  has  more  substance.    It 

was  as  judicial  and  logical  as  that  of  his  op-  «  ^"eged  that  there  oast  in  women  defects  of 

^^«^„4.  «r«o  k^o4^^  ^JTa  <.»^^»^4^;^  temperament  and  mmd  which  justify  this  exdu- 

ponent  was  heated  and  sarcastic.  gj^^^  Certain  faults,  it  is  clear,  whether  exhibited 

The  admission  of  women  to  the  practice  by  men  or  women,  are  inconsistent  with  efficiency 

of  law,  so  long  an  accepted  fact  in  this  coun-  in  the  legal  profession.    The  distinction  between 

try,  is  at  the  present  moment  a  burning  barrister  ancf  solicitor  may  be  disregarded  in  this 

^,™4.;rv„     i^     T?««i««^      ««^     xvr-     xj^K^^S  connection;    for  whatever  difference  of  function 

qu^Uon    m    England,    and    Mr.    HoUord  ^53^    ^^^y  g^are  a  wide  field  of  common 

Knight  was  therefore  asked  by  the  Ccm-  activity,  and  some  general  qualifications  are  es- 
temporary  Review  for  an  article  up>on  this  sential  to  both.  For  instance,  a  disposition  to 
subject  "jump"  to  conclusions  rather  than  to  reach  them 

In  tWs  article,  which  appears  in  the  May  ^thnrherffiing^dml-erUrwiT^h^e*^ 

number,    the    author    presents    the    matter  matter;  to  resent  adverse  criticism;  to  give  play 

with  a  brilliant  lucidity  and  a  cold-blooded  to  sex  prejudice  when  one  of  the  opposite  sex  is 

impartiality  which  make  his  final  conclusion  concerned;  to  talk  instead  of  listening  when  spoken 

r  a    4.-      ».-\^       4.\^    n       •  j  to;   and  to  act  generally  as  a  private  individual 

far  more  effective  than  the  flammg  and  per-  -^^^^^^  ^^  self-aslertion  rather  than  as  an  officer 

fervid  utterances  of  any  zealot  could  be.  of  justice  of  whom  dignity  and  responsibility  are 
It  is  this  quality  too  which  makes  certain   rec|uired — all  these  traits  are  quite  inconsistenc 

paragraphs  peculiarly  appUcable,  not  merely  f^^)"  ^^^  P^'^P^f.  discharge  of  le^  duties.    Men 
r    .iT  ui  -^    i.  4.  J    TL  X  X     -.1.     £         -J       It  IS  true,  exhibit  these  failings  m  some  courts  of 

to  the  problem  stated,  but  to  the  far  wider  jug^jce,  but  it  is  suggested  women  would  dispUy 

question  of  the  extension  of  women  s  pnv-  them  more  frequently  and  with  greater  assiduity. 

ileges  and  duties  in  many  other  directions  While  I  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  the  normal 

including  that  of  the  suffrage.  exi>erience  of  private  life  supplies  any  strong  rcf u- 

°  °  tation  of  this  allegation,  we  must  recoUect  again 

that  we  are  considering  the  case  of  exceptional 

As  a  general  rule  which  is  increasingly  followed  women.     I  cannot  see  why  we  should  anticipate 

in  most  walks  of  life,  the  criterion  of  ability  is  any  marked  digression  from  the  experience  gauied 

applied  to  the  individual  and  not  to  the  individ-  as  to  men  in  similar  positions.    "Character  forms 

ual's  sex.  .  .  .    The  progressive  extension  of  this  itself  in  the  stream  of  the  world,"  and  the  correc- 

test  of  fitness  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  tion  supplied  by  education  and  training  will  be 

marks  of  advancing  civilization.  .  .  .     Further,  as  effective  in  the  case  of  women  as  it  has  proved 

subject  to  the  reservations  which  must  be  described  to  be  in  regard  to  men. 
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THE  ENGINEERS  AND   FLOOD  CONTROL 

AS  one  sequel  of  the  Ohio  valley  floods  covered    with    water,    the    additional    rain 

authoritative  articles  on  the  problems  of  flowed  rapidly  off  on  the  surface  of  the  water 

flood  control  are  now  appearing  in  the  tech-  underneath.    Considering    that    the    total 

nical  journals.    One  of  these  is  contributed  depth  of  the  rain  which  fell  in  this  four-day 

to  the  Scientific  American,  of  May  3,  by  Mr.  storm  was  nearly  a  foot  at  some  points,  there 

Charles  Whiting  Baker,  editor-in-chief  of  the  seems  to  be  some  justification  for  Mr.  BjJcer's 

Engineering  News.    In  his  discussion  of  the  contention  that  the  enormous  discharge*  of 

cause  of  the  recent  floods  Mr.  Baker  fully  water  into  the  Ohio  rivers  would  have  taken 

confirms  the  statements  made  in  "The  Story  place  even  if  the  whole  State  had  been  covered 

of  the  Great  Floods,"  which  appeared  in  the  with  forests. 

Review  of  Reviews  for  May,  having  been  In  further  support  of  his  view,  Mr.  Baker 

written  several  weeks  before  the  appearance  dtes  the  records  of  great  torrents  flowing 

of  the  Scientific  American  article.  from   regions   covered   with   dense   forests. 

Mr.  Baker  regards  it  as  a  common  and  The  Hudson  River  is  an  example.    The  flood 

widespread   fallacy    with    reference    to  the  in  this  river,  on  March  27-29,  caused  great 

floods  that  they  are  more  frequent  now  than  damage  at  Troy  and  at  Albany  and  at  other 

in  former  years  and  attain  higher  elevation,  points,  yet  the  height  which  the  flood  at- 

The  explanation  of  this  supposed  fact  is  tained  and  the  volimie  of  water  flowing  in  the 

attributed  to  the  clearing  of  the  forests,  the  river  were  less  than  the  flood  of  1857,  when 

cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the  draining  of  the  whole  Adirondack  region,  in  which  the 

swamps.    Notwithstanding    the   prevalence  Hudson  has  its  source,  was  covered  with 

of  this  explanation,  Mr.  Baker  asserts  on  the  primeval  forests. 

"highest  scientific  authority"  that  the  pres-  As  to  the  prevalent  idea  that  the  cultiva- 

ence  or  absence  of  forests  on  a  watershed  has  tion  of  the  prairies  and  the  draining  of  the 

very  little  influence  on  floods  in  the  streams  swamps  have  increased  the  floods  in  the 

which  flow  from  it.    He  further  maintains  Mississippi,  Mr.  Baker  notes  that  the  great- 

that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  est  flood  height  on  record  at  St.  Louis  oc- 

presence  of  forests  increases  the  amount  of  curred  in  1844,  and  the  next  highest  in  1785. 

rainfall,  at  least  under  the  climatic  conditions  At   both   these   dates   the  entire   territory 

that  exist  in  the  United  States.    The  idea  drained  by  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the 

that  the  climate  is  gradually  changing  Mr.  Missouri  rivers  was  practically  uncultivated. 

Baker  regards  as  equally  unfounded.    There  Mr.  Baker's  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the 

are,  however,  from  causes  not  fully  deter-  recent  floods  were  caused  by  an  extraordi- 

mined,  recurrent  cycles  of  wet  years  and  of  narily  ieavy  rainfall  and  that  nothing  that 

dry  years.    Such  a  cycle  of  dry  years  came  to  man  has  done  in  the  removal  of  the  forest, 

an  end  in  this  coimtry  about  two  years  ago.  cultivation  of  the  groimd,  or  drainage  of  the 

We  are  apparently  now  beginning  a  cycle  of  forests  had  anything  to  do  with  it.    Such 

wet  years,  diuing  which  we  may  expect  the  floods,  however,  come  only  at  long  intervals, 

average  annual  rainfall  to  be  excessive.  Since  they  are  not  increasing  in  frequency  or 

The  writer  proceeds  to  give  some  of  the  rea-  height,  the  danger  to  cities  built  upon  a 

sons  why,  in  his  opinion,  the  presence  of  for-  river's  flood  plain  is  no  greater  to-day  than  it 

ests  upon  a  watershed  has  comparatively  always  has  been.    There  are  two  general 

little  effect  upon  floods  flowing  from  it.    It  is  methods  by  which  the  flood  waters  of  the 

admitted  that  forests  do  have  some  influence  river  may  be  controlled  and  prevented  from 

in  equalizing  the  rate  of  run-off  from  a  drain-  spreading  over  its  flood  plains.    The  first  is  to 

age  area  diuing  periods  of  ordinary  rainfall,  build  embankments  or  levees  along  the  river 

The  mulch  of  dead  leaves  which  covers  the  banks  so  as  to  confine  the  waters  within  a 

ground  \mder  forest  trees  is  able  to  absorb  channel;    the  second  is  to  build  reservoirs 

half  an  inch,  an  inch,  or  possibly  even  two  upon  the  tributary  streams  which  form  a 

inches  of  rainfall,  but  after  the  point  of  sat-  river  and  store  up  in  them  the  flood  waters, 

uration  is  reached,  any  additional  heavy  rain-  to  be  gradually  discharged  later  to  increase 

fall  runs  off  very  rapidly  from  the  water  sur-  the  river's  low-water  flow, 

face  formed  by  the  rain  that  has  previously  As  to  the  reservoir  system,  Mr.  Baker 

fallen.    In  the  recent  Ohio  storms  the  rain  points  out  that  all  the  instances  where  river 

poured  down  day  after  day  upon  ground  regulation  by  this  method  is  successful  are  on 

already  saturated  from  the  winter  snows  and  rivers  of  small  size,  like  the  Croton  River, 

rains,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  surface  was  which  furnishes  New  York's  present  water 
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supply,  the  Nashua  River,  which  supplies  been  diminished  by  only  55,ooo  cuUc  feet 

Boston  with  water,  the  costly  Gatun  dam  of  per  second  by  such  reservoirs,  or  less  than  2 

the  Panama  Canal  works.     C<mstdering  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  volmne. 

high  cost  of  reservoir  construction,  and  then  Turning  to  the  levee  system  of  the  lower 

recalling  the  enormous  volume  of  Sow  of  the  Mississippi  River,  Mr.  Baker  states  that  the 


Sdoto  River  during 
the  recent  floods  (es- 
timated at  138,000 
cubic  feet  a  second) 
we  are  br.dgbt  face- 
to-face  with  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  of  the 
situation.  As  Mr. 
Baker  shows,  there  are 
very  few  artificial 
reservoirs  aojfwhere 
which  have  as  great 
a  width  as  the  fiood 
plain  in  tlie  city  of 
Columbus — over  two 
milea.  Even  if  it 
were  possible  to  build 
such  reservoirs,  it 
would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  find  sites 
for  them.  Moreover, 
it  was  broi^ht  out  at 
the  recent  Drainage 
Congress,  at  St. 
Louis,  by  Colonel 
Townsend,  president 
of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission, 
that  the  floods  on  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  are  due  to  rain- 
fall upon  their  lower 
tributaries  rather 
than  to  the  increments 
from  the  distant  head- 
waters in  the  moun- 
tains, where  it  is  pro- 
posed to  build  storage 
reservoirs.  Assuming 
that  at  the  time  of 
the  recent  floods  there 
had  been  storage 
reservoirs  available, 
not  merely  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Al- 
legheny and  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  but  at 
Pittsburgh,  St.  Paul, 
and  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
Col.  Townsend  esti- 
mates that  the  flood 
flow  of  1,000,000 
cubic  feet  per  second 
at  Cairo  would  have 
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levees  oa  dthex  side 
of  the  river,  having  a 
total  length  of  about 
1525  miles,  omtain 
350,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  earth,  and 
protect  from  inunda- 
tion about  16,000,000 
acres  of  lands  affenile 
as  any  on  the  globe,  la 
its  present  condition 
theleveesystem  is  suf- 
ficient to  confine  aB 
ordinary  floods,  and  in 
the  years  from  1897 
toigii  the  floods  were 
held  between  the 
levees,  except  for  a  few 
small  breaks  in  1905. 
Thefloodsof  1913  and 
1913  have  exceeded 
aU  previous  records. 
Thereare  weak  places, 
it  is  true,  in  the  levees, 
and  these  have  failed 
during  the  past  two 
years.  This,  however, 
IS  not  the  fault  of  the 
levee  system,  but  is 
due  to  the  fact  that 
the  levees  have  been 
built  not  to  the  height 
and  width  and 
strength  that  engi- 
neers knew  to  be  advis- 
able, but  to  such  di- 
mensions as  the  land 
owners  along  the  river 
were  willing  to  tax 
themselves  for.  Mr. 
Baker  estimates  that 
it  would  cost  less  than 
four  dollars  per  acre 
of  land  protected  to 
raise  and  strengthen 
the  levees  so  that  they 
would  be  safe  against 
floods  much  hjgher 
even  than  those  of  the 
pre|sent  year,  and 
much  of  this  land  b 
worth,  at  the  present 
time,  one  hundred  dol- 
lars per  acre,  or  man. 
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A   PLEA  FOR   REFORESTATION 

\J^HILE  it  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  estation  followed  by  fires  results  in  condi- 

'  '     of  late,  especially  in  the  article  by  Mr.  tions  unfavorable  to  natural  spring  storage 

Baker,  summarized  above,  that  the  presence  because  conductive  to  rapid  snow  melting 

or  absence  of  forests  on  a  watershed  has  com-  and  stream  run-off ." 

parativeiy  little  to  do  with  the  frequency  or  From  a  review  of  the  results  of  experi- 
extent  of  floods  in  the  streams  which  flow  ments  and  observations  conducted  by  forest- 
from  it,  there  are  many  trained  observers  ers  and  other  scientists  in  "all  parts  of  the 
who  take  a  different  view  of  the  effects  of  de-  world  the  Forest  Ser\'ice  holds  that  the  pres- 
forestation.  Such  are  some  of  the  experts  of  ence  of  forest  tends  to  equalize  the  .flow  of 
the  United  States  Geological  $ur\'ey  and  of  streams  throughout  the  year  by  making  the 
the  Forest  Service  who  have  recently  made  an  low  stages  higher  and  the  high  stages  lower, 
investigation  of  two  adjacent  White  Moun-  Floods  produced  by  exceptional  meteorologi- 
tain  watersheds  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  cal  conditions  such  as  prevailed  in  the  Ohio 
otherwise  similar  in  all  respects  except  that  river  valleys  last  March  cannot  be  preiented 
one  was  well  forested,  while  the  other  had  by  forests.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
been  fogged  and  burned  over.  without  the  mitigating  influence  of  forests 
Writing  in  A  merkan  Forestry  on  the  sub-  floods  are  more  severe  and  destructive  than 
ject  of  the  Ohio  floods,  Mr.  Robert  V.  R.  when  the  timber  was  standing. 
Reynolds,  of  the  United  States  Forest  Ser-  Another  opinion  expressed  in  Mr.  Key- 
vice,  calls  attention  to  the  report  on  the  nolds'  article  which  runs  counter  to  some  of 
White  Mountains  published  by  the  Geolog-  the  statements  made  by  engineers  apropos 
ical  Survey.  Tliis  report  sets  forth  the  gen-  of  the  Ohio  floods  is  that  destructi\e  floods 
eral  conclusion  that  "  a  direct  relation  exists  are  on  the  increase.  It  is  admitted  that  even 
between  forest  cover  and  stream  regulation."  when  heavily  forested  a  portion  of  the  Ohio 
The  report  further  states  that  throughout  basin  suffered  from  floods  many  years  ago, 
the  White  Mountains  the  removal  of  forest  but  the  researches  of  the  Geological  Survey 
);rowth  "  must  be  expected  to  decrease  the  and  of  the  Forest  Service  seem  to  show  that 
natural  steadiness  of  dependent  streams,  the  valleys  of  those  streams  that  rise  in  the 
during  the  spring  months  at  least.     Defor-  Appalachian    mountains    suffer    more    fre- 
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quentiy  from  floods  than  formerly  and  these 
increases  seem  to  be  greatest  on  the  Ohio  and 
certain  other  rivers  where  the  most  forests 
have  been  destroyed. 

Of  the  various  plans  suggested  for  future 
protection  against  floods,  it  is  clear  that  no 
one  can  be  sufficient  by  itself.  Each  plan 
depends  intimately  upon  the  other  for  enough 
aid  to  render  the  whole  scheme  successful. 
Both  the  levee  plan  and  the  storage  reservoir 
plan  are  dependent,  according  to  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds' view,  upon  reforestation  of  all  avail- 
able parts  of  the  watershed.  This  reforest- 
ation should  take  place  mainly  upon  the 
steep  country  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers — 
the  px>rtion  of  every  watershed  which  is  most 


sensiUve  and  at  the  point  where  the  greatest 
erosion  takes  place. 

Floods  hke  those  in  the  Ohio  valley  would 
soon  flU  with  debris  any  system  of  reservoirs 
that  could  be  constructed,  unless  the  sUt  and 
gravel  resulting  from  erosion  at  the  head  are 
kept  out  of  the  river.  The  most  effective 
means  of  this  is  reforestation.  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds concludes,  therefore,  that  no  conceivable 
forest  upon  a  watershed  could  have  com- 
pletely prevented  the  OKo  floods  of  the  pres- 
ent year,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  "no 
system  of  improvements  for  flood  prevention 
on  the  Ohio  which  leaves  protection  forests 
out  of  account  can  be  either  economical  or 
permanently  successful." 


WHAT  THE  JAPANESE   DO   IN   CALIFORNIA 

A  STRAIGHTFORWARD   statement    of  were  only  izo  Japanese  in  CalifomU.    During  the 

the  number  and  occupation  of  the  Tap-  "^^^  »="  y^^".  the  number  had  increased  to  i.ooo; 

r-.   i-[        '  .•      1     I  f   I      .  and  the  ensume  decade    saw  it  swell  to   ii.ooo: 

anese  m   California— particulariy  useful  at  ^^^  by  ,907  there  were  no  less  than  57.000  Jap- 

the  present  moment— ^appears  in  the  April  anesc  in  the  Golden  State.    Thus  in  a  population 


tive  Monthly  of  Things  Japanese,"  published,  [ 


inhabitants,  com- 
and  edited  ii,  English/in  Tokyo.  The  writer,  SSs^S.-SV^iZ  KSS«  '^i^ 
who  does  not  sign  his  name,  is  frankly  a  of  California  had  arisen  to  60,780,  iW  lar^eitt 
Japanese,  but  he  writes  fairly  and  temper-  figure  in  the  history  of  the  country-.  The  new  im. 
a^tg]y_  migration   regulations,   restricting  the   movement 

f        ■  •  c  ^1      '         ■       ^'  ,   t  of  Japanese  to  the  United  Stales,  came  into  force 

Speakmg  of  the  immigration  of  Japanese  shmly  afterwards,  and  from  that  time  the  strS^ 
to  the  Golden  State,  he  says:  has  grown  smaller  and  smaller,  and  is  still  on  the 

The  first  Japanese  immierants  to  America,  some   •decline. 
40  in  all,  set  out  for  California  in  1869,  not  long       »»     .     r  »l     t  l  ^  •■ 

after  Japan  herself  was  opened  to  the  foreigner.  Most  of  the  Japanese  who  come  to  Cah- 
From  that  time  onward  there  has  been  a  steady  fornia  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  As  to 
stream  of  immigration  from  year  to  year,  culminat-  their  number  and  influence,  this  writer  says: 
ing  at  last  in  numbers  that  tended  to  cause  alarm 

among  the  laboring  population  of  the  west.  At  In  1911  ihe  acreage  under  cultivation  by  Jap- 
first  the  stream  was  naturally  thin.    In  1878  there   anesc  in  California  was  239,710.  mostly  given  up  to 

potatoes,  vineyards,  orchards, 
berries  and  various  vegetables; 
the  total  value  of  products 
amounting  to  no  less  than  $11.- 
,^07,000  annually,  .As  the  total 
agricultural  productsof  the  stale 
amounted  to  about  $58,000,000. 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Japanese 
farmers  produced  nearly  20  per 
.cnt.  of  the  whole.  This  takes 
no  account  of  the  amount  of 
labor  performed  by  Japanese 
on  land  over  which  they  have 
no  control.  If  thisbe  reckoned, 
it  might  be  said  that  the  Jap- 
anese produce  at  least  90  per 
cent,  of  the  total  rcsulls  of  agri- 
culture in  CalifiH^ia.  More 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  vine- 
ard  labor  is  in  the  hands  of 
.apanese,  and  the  same  may 
i>c  said  of  vegelable  culti\-a- 
lion.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much 
10  say  that  the  Japanese  are  the 
life  of  agricultural   California. 


JAPANESE  AT   WORK  0.\   A  CAUFORNLA   FRUIT  RANCH 
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JAPANESE  LABORERS  IN  A  CAUFORNIA  CELERY  HELD 

What  the  land  would  do  without  them  is  a  question  Describing    the    agncultural    and    horti- 

A°  flVI'  ""'  ^™"           severest  critics,  has  ever  cultural  beauties  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 

dared  lo  answer.  ,,  .         .                   .              u       .   l         i 

In  the  districts  surroundinK  the  Bay  ot  San  t*>is  wnttT  says  they  could  nol  have  been 

Francisco  the  Japanese  arc  an  invaluable  portion  developed  without  the  Japanese  laborers, 
of  the  communiti/.     In  the  Alameda  agricultural 

district  the  American  papulation  is  about  Z6,ooo.  This  vast  harvest  of  fruit  and  grain  could 
white  the  Japanese  is  about  1.300,  rising  in  the  hardly  be  gathered  in  bui  for  [he  help  of  Japanese 
summer  season  to  over  3,000.  Some  loo  are  en-  hands.  During  the  time  of 'the  ami-Asiatic  agita- 
gaged  in  the  salt  fields;  but  the  rest  give  their  tion  the  numberof  Japanese  in  thisdistrict  became 
time  to  market  gardening,  orcharding  and  general  somewhat  reduced.  Indians,  Greeks.  Mexicans 
agriculture:  and  without  their  assistance  the  and  Italians  took  their  ]>laccs:  but  these  were  soon 
orchards  of  the  district  could  never  place  the  fruit  found  to  be  inferior  to  the  Japanese  as  practical 
on  the  market  in  proper  time  and  condition.  It  orchardists  and  harvesters.  The  .\merican  man- 
is  their  deft  fingers  that  handle  the  millions  of  agers  freely  admit  that  one  Japanese  prox'es  equal 
cherries,  tomatoes  and  apricots  that  swell  the  to  at  least  three  or  four  of  these  other  nationalities. 
market  in  season,  and  they  also  lake  an  important  when  it  comes  to  agriculture.     It  is  now.  I  think, 

filace  in  the  immense  wheat  harvest  of  the  vast  admitted  that   middle  California  cannot  be  fully 

ertile  valleys  of  the  Stale.  developed  without  the  assistance  of  Japanese  labor.' 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  great  State  there 

are  some  16.500  Japanese,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  As  lo  the  character  ot  the  Japanese  workers 

devoted  to  the  t.lhng  of  the  soil.    Perhaps  the  most  the  writer  of  this  article  is  very  explicit.     He 

auccessiul  and  important  Japanese  farmers  of  the  ■  ■      ..             ,     r                ■   .-       .    1          1   j 

State  are  in  this  northern  district.    Around  Sacra-  evidently  speaks  from  an  intimate  knowledge 

mento  they  are  among  the  greatest  fruit  growers,  of   the   country  and   his   countrymen   there. 

vineyardists  and  vegetable  producers  the  country  He  says; 

The  low-tying  district  along  the  river  is  tabooed  Round  about  Los  Angeles  the  Japanese  are  the 

by  the   native   population,  and  given  up  almost  chief  agriculturists  and  market  gardeners.     They 

wholly  to  the  men  from  the  rice  fields  of  Nippon,  form  the  most  influential  and  enterprising  of  the 

Without   the  Japanese  this  whole  fertile  district  green-grocers  in  the  markets  of  the  southern  city, 

would    probably     be    idle    and     useless.       Near  always  outdoing  natives  and  Chinese.    The  same 

Stockton   alone   there  are   aliout  4,000   Japanese  is  true  ot  them  along  the  coast  towns.     The  Jap. 

farmers,  alt  (loinga  lirisk  and  productive  business,  anesc  farmer,  as  in  his  native  land,  is  a  sol>er, 

I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  these;   have  lived  near  hardworking  man,  always  trying  10  have  hisown 

them  and  txiught   from   them,  and   have   always  liltle  hut  and   his  wife  and   family,  when  he   is 

found  them  a  practical,  honest  and  enterprising  permitted   to   have  a   wife.      He  does  not   hang 

set  of  men.  around  the  saloons  and  questionable  places,  wast- 
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ing   his  savings.      It  will    indeed   be  a  sad  day  trymen  at  home.    When  it  is  understood  that  the 

for  agriculture  in  California  when  the  Japanese  Japanese  in  California  have  a  birth  rate  of  about 

abandon  it.  i,ooo  a  year,  the  problem  of  education  becomes 

a  pressing  one.     In  191 1  there  were  found  to  be 

The    Japanese    in    America    are    not    aU  some  2,426  Japanese  children  of  school  age.  that 

agrarian  workers,  however;  they  engage  also  ts.  from  5  to  20  years  of  age.    Of  these  582  attend 

.^                           J*    ,            ^ '    .     -^       ^r*?    ^,.  American  primary  schools  and  532  go  to  Japanese 

in  commerce  and  the  professions,  and  m  this  primary  schools,  in  addition  to  which  there  art 

respect  are  no  less  successful  than  the  other  a  number  of  Japanese  children  at  various  schools 

immigrants    settling    down    in    the    United  here  and  there  through  the  State.    The  difficulty 

States  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  total  number  of  school  age  not  half 

have  an  opportunity  of  getting  an  education.    One 

In  trade  the  Japanese  have  an  uphill  fight;   for  reason  is  that  all  those  of  exactly  the  age  of  five 

the  native  population  is  likely  to  deal  chiefly  with  are  not  admitted  to  school,  being  less  than  five 

its  own  tradesmen,  so  that  the  Japanese  are  left  ^^om  an  American  point  of  view.    Also  there  are 

to  cater  to  their  own  countrymen  for  the  most  numbers  of  parents  who  have  not   yet   decided 

part.     As  importers  and  exporters  the  Japanese  whether  to  send  their  children  to  Japanese  schools 

are,  however,  coming  more  and  more  to  occupy  or  American  schools;   and  so  the  children  go  no- 

a  position  of  importance  in  the  trade  of  California,  where.      Moreover,   in   the   agricultural   districts 

.\s  hotel   keepers,  provisioners.  laundrymen  and  many  of  the  Japanese  are  so  far  from  school  that 

cooks  they  are  unexcelled,  and  are  doing  a  very  ^^^  children  cannot  go.    There  are  also  a  number 

flourishing  business.     The  income  from  each  of  o^  Japanese  at  higher  institutions  of  learning  in 

the  branches  of  enterprise   mentioned   was,   last  California.    Of  these  some  1 86  are  at  high  schools, 

year,  over  $1,000,000;   while  other  arts  and  crafts  and  at  thfe  various  universities  there  are  usually 

are  followed  with  varying  degrees  of  success  by  ^""om  20  to  30  Japanese  students.     The  Japanese 

large    numbers    of    bther    Japanese.'    The    most  in  California  spend  about  $18,000  annually  on  their 

prosperous  of  this  class  are  in  San  Francisco,  where  primary  schools,  including  1 1  kindergartens  con- 

the  Japanese  population  is  now  over  7,000.    When  nected  with   the  said  schools.     They  also  have 

one  thinks  of  the  handicaps  they  have  had  to  established  schools  for  the  teaching  of  language, 

contend  with  there,  the  marvel  is  that  they  have  c.ooking  and  crafts.     In  fact  they  are  doing  all 

succeeded   so  well.      In   such   trades  as   laundry  within  their  ability  to  fit  themselves  to  take  an 

business,  tailoring,  dyeing  and  shoemaking,   the  intelligent  part  in  the  great  civilization  in  which 

competition  is  extremely  keen,  and  jealousy  pre-  ^^^Y  ^"^  themselves  placed, 

vails  to  a  great  degree;   but  the  Japanese  are  well  rrn.     t                  i.              ^  1     ^     n  -ii.   •     i_ 

holding  their  own.    In  Fresno,  in  middle  California,  ^^e  Japanese  have  not  lost  aU  theu"  home 

the  Japanese  were  at  first  separated  from  the  com-  ways  and  traditions, 
mercial  center  of  the  native  merchants;    but  the 

Japanese  have  now  opened  shops  supplying  natives  As  to  religion,  the  immigrants  are  either  Bud- 

and   Japanese  alike,   and   are   doing   well.      The  dhists  or  Christians.     The  impetus  is  in  favor  of 

Japanese  report  that  at  least  70  per  cent  of  their  Christianity  and  most  of  the  Japanese  incline  that 

customers  in  Fresno  are  white  people,  or  pi^k  way.    They  have  their  churches  and  their  clerg>\ 

People,  to  speak  with  due  respect  for  truth.  and  the  American  Christians  maintain  missions  for 

them;  while  at  the  various  Christian  meeting  and 

TV.^    T                   •      r>  I'f       •        I        ^1  conventions  there  is  always  a  fair  sprinkling  of 

Ihe   Japanese    in    California   also    take   a  Japanese.    Of  Japanese  chirches  there  are^Tlkast 

considerable  share  m  the  fisheries  of  the  State.  48  now  in  the  State,  with  42  pastors  or  mission^ 

On  this  p)oint  we  quote  again:  aries,  and  the  membership  is  about  2,600.     Last 

^  year  the  members  contributed  some  $23^62  for 

First  beginning  at  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles,  the  support  of  Christian  work, 
they  now  are  to  be  seen  engaged  in  the  fisheries  The  Buddhist  cause  among  the  Japanese  in 
^*  almost  every  town  along  the  coast,  in  many  of  California  is  under  the  auspices  of  Hongwan^i  sect, 
which  they  almost  monopolize  this  occupation,  whose  priests  are  laboring  for  the  spreading  of 
The  Japanese  fishermen  not  only  supply  a  large  the  faith  among  their  countrymen.  There  are 
part  of  the  domestic  market,  but  their  canneries  now  about  14  places  of  worship,  with  an  equal 
supply  a  further  demand  in  Hawaii.  In  Los  Ange-  number  of  priests,  and  the  amount  annually  con- 
ies alone  some  seven-tenths  of  the  fishery  business  tributed  for  the  support  of  the  religion  is  $16^1^00 
IS  taken  by  the  Japanese.  with  a  membership  of  some  4,663. 

Considering  the  amount  of  discussion  that  Summing  up,  this  writer  says: 

has  been  caused  by  Japanese  immigration  ^  ^iu  ^  ^^  ^^at  on  the  whole  the  Ja.vanc* 

to  California,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  in  California  are  in  a  prosperous  condition;   and 

says  this  writer,   that   "questions  of  social  that  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  population 

ethics  and  religion  are  among  the  most  im-  ^JJ^V  ^f^  "f  ^^*?  '"^'^"i  »«.*!  spiritually  inclined 

X     1    .  1       ^  ^     i_     r        1  1-     au     •  than  the  .Americans.     Considering  the  prejudice 

portant  that  hav^  to  be  faced  by  the  immi-  ^^j^h  which  they  have  had  to  contend  they  have 

grants  in  making  good  their  right  to  live  in  entered  to  a  marvellous  extent  into  the  life  and 

America."  activity  of  the  country,  and  have  taken  a  very- 
important    part    in    its   development.      There    is 

It  will  l>e  admitted  at  the  outset  that  the  Jap-  no  doubt  that  as  the  spirit  of  true  humanity  aiul 

ancsc  are  as  anxious  for  education,  both  for  them-  civilization    prevails,    racial    prejudice  ^  will    give 

wives  and  their  children,  as  any  people  in  the  world,  way  to  genuine  neighborliness  and  sociality,  and 

This  is  quite  a  characteristic  of  the  Japanese  in  the  Japanese  will  be  as  welcome  in  CalKomia  as 

California,  no  less  than  among  their  fellow-coun-  the  immigrants  of  Europe. 
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MEXICAN    FEUDALISM 

THE  question,  "What  is  the  matter  with   state  of  Morelos,  the  center  of  the  Zapatiat  revolt, 
Mexico?"   receives  a  partial  answer  in    twelve  Ao^^ndodoi  (proprietors)  own  nine-tenths 
1       .V.I-,        t       ir        r  .L  r    of  the  farming  property.     In  Chihuahua,  the  ccn- 

the  Metropolitan  for  May  from  the  pen  of  ter  of  the  aerarian  revolution  in  the  north,  the 
John  Kenneth  Turner,  who  has  studied  Terrazas  family  holds  nearly  twenty  million  acres, 
Mexican  conditions  for  years  at  first  hand  and  wWeh  comprise  nearly  all  the  tillable  soil  of  that 
ha.  been  an  eye  witness  of  the  recent  ni>  «£,  g^.Er^.rwngfoftSttlp""!!:; 
heavals  in  that  country.  territory  ot  Quintana  Roo.  which  is  double  the  sin; 

It  is  stated  by  an  authority  whom  Mr.  of  Massachusetts,  is  divided  among  eight  com- 
Turner  deems  trustworthy  that  during  the  panies.  When  I  visited  Madero  on  January  27, 
past  two  and  a  half  years  nearly  100,000  he  unrolled  a  map  of  Lower  Cahtomia  showing  the 
po^i.    ■.■■»   oiiu.   u     u.  .    f       I    „        -'  J  land  gifts  of  General  Diaz.     That  territory,  equal 

Mexicans  have  died  by  bullet,  sword  or  ;„  ^^ea  to  Alabama,  had  been  sold  in  five  vast 
bayonet,  while  property  to  the  value  of  tens  tracts  for  about  three-fifths  of  a  cent  an  acre. 
of  millions  of  dollars  has 
been  destroyed,  and  busi- 
ness has  been  all  but  ruined. 
At  the  same  time  the  pov-  ■ 
erty  of  the  nation  has  - 
grown  more  and  more  acute. 
For  the  cause  of  all  this  Mr. 
Turner  does  not  look  to  po- 
litical conditions  alone;  he 
believes  that  democracy  has 
not  faUed  in  Mexico,  for  it 
has  never  been  tried  there. 
Indeed,  except  in  a  second- 
ary sense,  he  denies  that 
democracy  itself  is  now  the 
issue.  He  finds  the  key  to 
the  whole  situation  in  one 
word — feudalism.  While  the 
civilized  world  generally  has 
abolished  the  feudal  system, 
it  still  flourishes  in  all  its 
essentials  in  Mexico.  L„u,..ain  i.>  u.t  au*.,^,,  ito.  As.,.«..m.  n^.  vo.t 

The  revolution  that  drove  ty^^al  Mexican  revolutionists 

out  Porfirio  Diaz,  according  to  Mr.  Turner,        I"  the  United  States  the  farmer  i^  an  humble 
was    not    fought     to    put     Madero    in     the    PC'^n;  .in   Mexico  he   is  a   king  of  millionaire^ 
■  J     .•  1       i_   ■        ■  \*     ■  The  typical  farm  in  Mexico  19  not  of  one  hundred 

presidential  chair,  since  many  Mexicans  ^^j  ^^'^y  a^res.  nor  yet  of  sixteen  hundred,  but  of 
took  up  arms  who  had  never  heard  a  million.  The  Madero  holdings  in  Coahuila  run 
of  Madero,  and  others  who  were  unfriend-  into  the  millions  of  acres.  Nowhere  in  the  world, 
ly  toward  him  from  the  first.  What  not  in  India  nor  Egypt  nor  any  country,  ar^  found 
,',    I       ,      1-  ,1  11      c   1  -■         c        the  vast  cotton  plantations  ttiat  are  discovered  in 

Madero  s  followers  were  really  fiRhting  for   ^he  state  of  Uurango. 

was  something  far  more  important  than  their  In  a  news  dispatch  regarding  the  operations  of 
leader's  personal  fortunes.  The  revolution  the  rebels,  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Mexican 
was  really  a  spontaneous  uprising  of  the  f^}ZVl^:T,,T:tlUCri.':^,.^^  ^^ 
Mexican  people  to  put  an  end  to  certain  in-  rebels  had  burned  two  million  pesos'  wwth  of 
tolerable  conditions,  practically  all  of  which  sugar  cane.  If  the  crop  standing  in  the  fields  was 
were  integral  parts  of  the  feudal  system.  worth  two  millbn  pesos,  how  much  might  the  farm 

Specifically,  some  of  these  conditions  are  ''^"  ™  worth. 
summarized  thus  by  Mr.  Turner:  .  ,    e  .      ■  .  >       1 

Instead  of  showing  a  tendency  to  break  up, 

Und  holdings  are  concentrated  to  a  gn^ater  this  feudal  system  has  been  steadily  growing 

degree  in  Mexico  to-day  than  they  were  in  France  Stronger.     Always,   since    the  beginning    01 

in  1789.    Seven  thousand  families  hold  practi-  Spanish  rule  in  Mexico,  land  has  been  held 

cally  all  the  arable  land.     If  the  distribution  were  j^  huge  tracts  and  there  have  been  feudal 

proportionately  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  Uniieil  ...         r         i     c         ■  l  .-_        l 

SiatVs.  one  million  Mexican  families  would  be  lords  and  serfs.     In  Spanish  times  however, 

in  possession  of  titles  to  landed  property.     In  the  and  for  some  years  after  independence  was 
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achieved,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  itself.  '^  In  the  capital  was  a  written  const!- 
common  people  had  farms  of  their  own,  but,  tution  which  proclaimed  that  all  men  were 
under  Diaz,  nearly  all  of  theise  small  holding  free,  but  to  a  man  who  owned  a  million  acres 
were  swept  away.  They  were  swallowed  and  ten  thousand  peons,  this  constituticm 
up  by  the  big  farms.  Production,  however,  meant  nothing,  and  it  meant  nothing  to  the 
was  a  secondary  consideration;  only  a  small  peons."  The  general  result  of  the  feudal 
proportion  of  the  million-acre  farms  are  system  in  Mexico,  as  Mr.  Turner  views  it,  is 
cultivated.  The  chief  reason  why  the  little  that  the  country,  has  fallen  far  behind  her 
farm  was  grabbed  by  the  wealthy  land-  neighbors  in  everything  that  stands  few- 
lord,  says  Mr.  Turner,  was  to  prevent  the  progress.  While  tremendously  rich  in  natural 
people  from  working  for  themselves.  Hav-  resources,  Mexico  is  very  poor  when  it 
ing  lost  their  laiids,  they  had  no  other  comes  to  products,  especially  in  agricul- 
means  of  livelihood  ^cept  to  beconie  peons  tural  products.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
on  the  big  farms.  million-acre  farms  lie  fallow.    So  long  as  the 

Another  reason  for  increasing  farm  holding-  peon  is  so  ch^p  that  primitive  methods  are 

ings,  of  course,  was  to  hold  them  for  specu-  cheaper  than  modem  methods,  modem  ma- 

lative  purposes.     Whatever  the  motive,  the  chinery  will  not  be  introduced.    Only  a  small 

result  of  this  land  concentration  was  to  give  proportion  of  the  Mexican  population  has  any 

to  Mexico  a  system  analogous,  in  all  the  money  to  spend  for  anything,  and  so  there  is 

essentials,  to  the  feudal  system  of  Europe  almost  no  home  market  for  the  products  of 

in  the  nineteenth  century.  the  country.    Many  of  the  richest  Mexican 

Not  only  did  the  Mexican  feudal  lord  gain  families  live  in  Europe  and  never  visit  the 

the  power  to  dictate  the  daily  living  of  the  coimtry  from  which  they  derive  their  suste- 

peon,  but  he  also  held  and  exercised,  practi-  nance.    More  than  half  the  peculation  of  the 

cally  speaking,  the  power  of  life  and  death  coimtry  are  peons. 


THE   FIRST  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH   IN  BRITAIN 

THE  beginnings  of  the  English  Church,  marshes  and  called  Ynis-witren"  ("glassy  island** 

like  those  of  many  other  msUtutions  of  or  \' island  of  glassy  water '')     The  region  abound- 

.,             A  '   a                "L:*      Ti/T      All ..  T>  ed  in  withes  or  osiers,  and  of  these  Joseph  and  his 

widespread  mfluence,  wntes  Mr.  Albert  Por-  disciples  built  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  a 

ter  m  the  Churchman  (New  York),  are  to  be  little  church,  the  walls  of  which  were  "wattled  aU 

found  in  the  least  likely  place.  round."    About  a  hundred  years  later  two  mis- 
sionaries, sent  to  England  by  Pope  Eleutherus, 

Not  at  Westminster,  at  Canterbury,  or  at  Win-  came  to  Ynis-witren  and  established  there  a  fra- 

chester  need  we  search  for  the  site  of  the  first  Chris-  ter  nit  y  of  anchorites  by  whom  the  wicker  stnic- 

tian  church  in  Britain:  we  shall  find  it  in  the  heart  ture,  the   Vetusta  Ecclesia  or  "old  church/*  was 

of  an  agricultural  county.     Although  easy  of  ac-  restored    and    repaired.  .  .  .  Wh<m    St.    Patrick 

cess  from  London  (131  miles)  and  from  the  ca-  came  to  Glastonbury,  as  Ynis-witren   was  now 

thedral  city  of  Bristol  (55K  miles),  the  quaint  little  called,  he  found  *'  twelve  hermits  Itvine  here  apart, 

town  of  Glastonbury,  m  Somersetshire,  is  visited  in  cells  and  caves;  he  taught  them  to  live  together 

by  comparatively  few  Americans.  .  .  .  To  Church-  in  common,  and  appointed  himself  their  abbot.'* 

men  especially  is  the  region  of  interest  by  reason  St.  Patrick  held  the  office  for  thirty-nine  years,  and 

of  the  fact  that  here  for  nineteen  hundred  years  was  buried  in  ^72  "in  the  Vetusta  Ecclesia  on  the 

the  observances  of  the  Christian  religion  have  been  south  side  of  the  altar.** 
maintained  without  a  break,  and  also  that  here, 

five  hundred  years  before  St.  Augustine  set  up  his  It  is   not   necessary  to  depend  on   mere 

cathedra  at    Canterbury,   had  been  planted  the  monkish  legend  for  support  of  the  claim  put 

first  Christian  church  in  Britam.  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  Glastonbury  site;  for,  as  the 

As  with  much  of  the  early  history  of  Eng-  article  says: 

land,  the  first  information  about  Glaston-  ...      ,             .        , .    ,       .   . 

» ' ^^    t 1.1             J      T     ^u'  All  wnters  on  the  subject,  and  there  are  many 

bury  comes  from  a  monkish  record.     In  this  ^f  them,  agree  on  the  one  fact  that  in  British  «r 

case  It  IS  William  of  Malmesbury  who,  m  his  Roman  times  a  chapel  or  an  oratory  was  built  at 

**De    Antiquitate    Glastoniensis    Ecdesiae,"  Glastonbury  by  converts — ^whether  disciples  or 

relates  the  legend.  apostles— of  the  best  materials  they  could  find, 

•  and  that  this  low,  wattled  structure  was  venerated 

i«  frk^  ,r^^^  A^  T^^^^u  ^f  A^-^o4.u«o  ^^A  «i«„^«  under  the  name  of  Vetusta  Ecdesia  as  the  first 

In  the  year  63  Joseph  of  Anmathea  and  eleven  christian  church  in  Britain, 

disciples,  sent  over  from  Gaul  by  St.  Phihp,  came  v..  «.v . .«  x^t»i.ait>. 

to  this  district  and  sought  to  convert  the  British  .          j-       ^              1  j  1.             1  *.      r            1 

king  Arviragus,  who,  while  declining  baptism.  According  to  an  old  brass  plate,  formerly 

gave  to  them  a  certain  island  "surrounded  by  aflSxed  to  a  pillar  in  one  of  the  Glastonbury 
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churches,  the  di- 
mensions of  the 
old  church  were: 
length,  60  feet; 
breadth,  z6  feet. 
The  black-letter 
inscription  on  this 
plate,  besides  re- 
cording the  arri- 
val of  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  and 
h  i  s  colleagues, 
stated  that  St. 
David,  Arch- 
bishop of  Meno- 

\ia, added  achan-    

eel    at    the   east    clastonbuhy  abbey. 
end  of  this  church 


which  he  had 
adorned  with  "i 
value,"    And 


sapphire  of  inestimable 
i  interesting  to  note  here 
that  at  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  under 
Henry  VIII,  among  the  lists  of  jewels,  vest- 
ments, shrines,  etc.,  delivered  to  the  king, 
occurs  the  following  entry:  'Item  delyvered 
into  his  Majestic  the  same  day  (asth  of  May) 
a  superalture  garnished  with  silver  and  gilt, 
called  the  great  Saphire  of  Glasgonburge.'" 
Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  besides  plenti- 
fully endowing  the  monastery  of   Glaston- 


bury.builtagreat 
church,  known  as 
the  Major  Eccle- 
sia,  which  existed 
together  with  the 
old  church  when 
Turstinus,  the 
first  Norman  ab- 
bot, succeeded. 
The  two  edifices 
stood  until  May 
25, 1 184,  on  which 
date  "a  confla- 
gration destroyed 
the  whole  mon- 
astery, including 
the  venerated 
Velusla  Ecclesia 
(which  in  the 
century  had  been  cased  with 
boards)  with  its  ornaments  and  treasures." 
Henry  II,  who  had  held  the  abbey  for 
some  time,  at  once  proceeded  to  rebuild, 
and  "where,  from  the  beginning,  the  Vetusta 
Ecclesia  had  stood,  he  built  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  with  stones  of  the  most  per- 
fect workmanship,  profusely  ornamented." 
The  remains  of  this  church  are  among  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  abbey  ruins 
to-day. 


;nth 


SAN   FRANCISCO   AND   PANAMA 


THEdevelopmentof  our  western  States  and 
the  new  impetus  what  will  be  given  them 
by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  are  dis- 
cussed in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Deutsche  Revue, 
(Berlin).  The  writer,  after  a  most  sugges- 
tive comparison  of  the  sharply  contrasting 
civilizations  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  na- 
tions of  the  globe,  takes  up  the  possibilities 
in  store  for  our  western  States  and  for  foreign 
nations  in  connection  with  them,  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  canal.    He  says  in  substance: 

The  strongest  expression  of  the  self-con- 
sciousness of  the  American  West  is  the  plan 
of  making  the  international  exposition  in  San 
Francisco  coincident  with  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  In  the  eastern  States  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  idea.  Even  leading 
circles  seem  scarcely  cognizant  of  it,  while 
their  press  is  almost  silent  on  the  subject. 
Interest  increases  on  entering  the  region  of 
the  Rockies  and  reaches  its  climax  in  San 
Francisco. 

What  seems  the  indifference  of  the  East 
may  be  partially  jealousy.     For  the   East 


owns  the  railroads  which  want  to  hold  the 
West  and  which  may  be  compelled,  on  ac- 
count of  the  canal,  to  reform  their  manage- 
ment and  radically  revise  their  rates.  The 
East  has  hitherto  been  the  "  middle- man " 
for  the  products  of  the  West.  The  opening 
of  the  canal  may  change  all  that.  The  East, 
finally,  holds  the  political  power.  This  will 
diminish  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
papulation  and  progress  of  the  West. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  dwells  on  the  new 
opportunities  which  the  canal  will  open  up 
for  European,  and  particularly  German, 
trade  with  our  Pacific  States.  The  opening 
of  the  canal,  he  says,  will  mean  not  so  much 
the  replacement  of  one  trade  route  by  an- 
other as  a  fundamental  change  in  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  our  Far  West,  which  may 
be  expected,  for  the  first  time,  to  assert  its 
commercial  independence  and  seek  its  own 
connections  with  the  world  at  large. 

The  Pacific  nations  have  recognized  (he  sIr- 
nificancc  of  the  moment.  Japan  was  the  first  (o 
appear  on  the  scene  in  San  Vt3. 
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followed  by  the  western  states  of  South  America 
because  they  anticipate  a  repetition  of  their  own 

aress.  Haltingly  the  European  nations  stand 
,  and  the  American  E^st  is  apparently  indif- 
ferent. We  can  not,  indeed,  tell  what  the  Euro- 
peans can  bring  back  from  San  Francisco,  but  one 
thing  is  certain — that  success  will  come  to  him 
only  who  is  rij[ht  on  the  spot,  because  enterprises 
which  are  waiting  to  be  developed  may  stitl  be 
turned  in  one  direction  or  another.  J  urge,  there- 
fore, that  Germany  be  not  found  wanting  at  San 
Francisco.  She  must  look  upon  the  American 
West  as  a  separate  entity,  and  as  belonging  to  the 
circle  of  the  Pacific  nations. 

In  an  article  in  the  Gegenwart  (Berlin), 
spedal  stress  is  laid  on  what  the  writer  re- 
gards as  the  inevitable  eflect  which  the  canal 
must  have  upon  our  tariff  policy.     He  says: 


chant  marine.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however, 
that  this  condition  will  endure  forever.  It  is  prob- 
ably, rather,  that  Uncle  Sam,  whose  folly  will  bi 
glaringly  shown  up  through  the  new  canal,  will 
change  nis  commercial  policy  in  such  a  way  that  be 
may  be  placed  in  a  position  to  exploit  in  his  own 
interest  the  favorable  natural  conditions  which  his 
vast  country  enjoys  as  regards  the  shipping  trade. 
The  value  and  significance  of  the  splendid  portion 
occupied  by  the  United  States  between  the  l«o 
great  oceans  will  be  infinitely  increased  both  for 
military  and  peaceful  purposes  after  the  work  of 
piercing  the  Isthmus  shall  have  been  completed. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  the  Yankees  will  not  utilize 
the  great  advantages  of  a  route,  for  example,  from 
New  York  to  Australia,  shorter  by  three  or  four 
thousand  miles?  Since  their  present  tariff  would 
render  the  valge  of  the  future  commcrdaj  route* 
illusory  for  thorn,  it  must  be  logically  assumed 
that  [hose  able  business  men  will  bethink  them- 
selves, and  by  appropriate  changes  in  the  tarifl 
secure  a  part  of  England's  shipping  trade. 


THE   LAST   PASSENGER    PIGEON 


THE  magazine  Bird  Lore 
for  April  b  largely  de- 
voted to  the  pathetic  story, 
we  were  about  to  say,  trag- 
edy, of  the  passenger  pig- 
eon. There  are  articles  by 
leading  authorities  on  the 
history  and  habits  of  this 
once- familiar  A  m  er  i  c  a  n 
bird,  and  the  causes  which 
brought  about  its  extinc- 
tion. These  articles  are 
illustrated  by  a  remarkable 
series  of  photographs  of  hv- 
ing  birds  made  in  1898,  but 
never  before  published. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Forbush,  the  naturalist,  char- 
acterizes the  passenger  pigeon  as  one  of  the 
greatest  zoological  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  was  formerly  the  most  abundant  gregar- 
ious species  ever  known  in  any  land,  ranging 
over  the  greater  part  of  North  America,  but 
apparently  it  has  disappeared  to  the  last 
bird.  The  offering  of  prizes  for  three  years 
in  succession  did  not  succeed  in  producing  so 
much  as  a  feather  of  the  bird,  yet  there  are 
many  people  now  living  who  have  seen  the 
sky  literally  darkened  by  clouds  of  pigeons 
and  the  markets  overcrowded  with  dead 
birds.  Mr.  Forbush  declares  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  passenger  pigeon  began 
within  forty  years  after  the  first  settler  en- 
tered New  England,  and  that  until  about 
the  year  1895  the  netting  of  the  passenger 
pigeon  in  North  America  ne\er  ceased. 
Finally,  in  1878,  the  pigeons,  having  been 
driven  by  fwrsecution   from  many  States, 


concentrated  in  a  few  locali- 
ties in  Middgan,  where  a 
great  slaughter  took  place. 
The  Michigan  nesting- 
grounds  were  the  last  of 
1  great  extent  to  be  recorded. 
Smaller  nestings  were 
known  for  ten  years  after- 
ward, and  many  pigeons 
were  seen  and  killed.  But 
after  1890  the  pigeons  grew 
fewer  in  number,  until  1898. 
when  the  photographs 
were  taken,  two  of  which 
N— PARENT  BIRD  ^^  rcproduccd  herewith. 
Since  that  year  there  have 
been  only  two  apparently  authentic  instances 
of  the  capture  of  the  passenger  pigeon. 

Now  for  the  last  living  passenger  [ugeon  of 
which  we  have  any  information.  David  Whit- 
taker,  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  procured  a  pair 
of  young  birds  from  an  Indian  in  nonhrastcm 
Wisconsin  in  1888.  During  the  eight  succeeding 
years,  fifteen  birds  were  bred  from  this  psiir.  hx 
males  and  nine  females.  .Apart  of  thisflock  liiuDv 
went  to  Professor  C.  O.  Wfiitman.  of  Chicag^ 
University.  In  1904  Professor  Whitman  Iiad  len 
birds,  but  his  ttock,  weakened  by  confinement  and 
inbreeiting,  gradually  decreased  in  number.  The 
original  Whittaker  flock  decreased  also,  and  in 
1908  there  were  but  seven  left.  All  of  these  died 
but  cnc  female,  which  was  sent  to  the  Cincinnati 
Zo<ilogical  Society.  At  that  time  the  societv  had 
a  male  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  which  has 
died  since.  The  female  in  Cincinnati,  so  far  a.«  I 
know,  is  living  still,  and  in  all  prot>abiliiy  is  the 
last  passenger  pigeon  in  existence- 
Protected  and  fostered  by  the  hand  of  man.  site 
probably  has  outlived  all  the  wild  Inrds,  and  re- 
mains the  last  of  a  doomed  race. 
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There  was  but 
the  birds,  which 
nial.  continuouf. 
and  enormously 


In  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Forbush,  all  theories  their  very  gregariousne»s,  which  formerly  pro- 
that  are  brought  forward  to  account  for  the  t^^^*  ^'.em  now  insured  their  destruction;  and 
,     .        ,.         /".,      1  ■   J    ,         ,1  .1  when  at  last  they  were  dnven  to  the  tar  North 

destrucUon  of  the  birds  by  other  causes  than   to  breed,  and  scattered  far  and  wide,  the  death 
man  s  agency  are  absolutely  inadequate.  rate  rapidly  outran  the   birth  rate.     Wherever 

they  settled  to  roost  or  to  nest,  winter  or  summer, 
luse  tor  the  diminution  of  sprmg  or  fall,  thej;  were  followed  and  destroyed 
idespread.  annual,  peren-    until,  unable  lo  raise  young,  they  scattered  over 

the  country  pur- 
sued every- 
where, forming 
targets  for  mil- 
lions  of   shot- 


kind. 

EverT.'  great 
nesting  ■  ground 
known   was   be- 
sieged by  a  hoNi 
of  people  as  soon 
as  it  was  dtscoi'-  J 
ered,    many    of  ( 
themprotc* 
sional  pigeonerK,  1 
armed   with    all 
t  he   moiit    effec- 
tive   engines   of 
si  a  ughler 
known.      Many 
times   the  birds 

cute<i  that  they 
finally  left  their 
young  to  the 


hope  of   safety 
save  in  the  va^t 
northern  wilder- 
ness, where  the 
I   rigors  of  nature 
1  forbade  them  lo 
I  procreate.  Thus 
I  they    gradually 


pige. 


ship- 
in    the 


I  Wood's 


3ird  Ltui  for  the  tint  111 


larger  citi 
HubUrd.    from    ih/o    to 
1895,   the   enor- 
mous  numbers 
killcil  and  sent  to   the  market    sold  and  the  gradual  decrease  in   (he  sales  would 
■e  decimated.     The  average  life   exhibit,  in  the  most  graphic  and  convincing  man- 
ture  is  pos.sil>ly   not   over  five    ner  possible,  the  chief  cause  of  the  passing  of  the 
of   the   yoimE   passenger  pigeon, 
bring    about        While  we  have  been  wondering  why  the  pigeons 


pigconers,    and 
even  when  they 

of  the  young  wert 
and  the  adults  wi 
of  a  pigeon   in  n; 

birds  for  a  serie:  .  „  .  ,  .  .  ^  „__ 
such  a  diminution  of  the  species  as  occurred  soon  disappeared,  the  markets  have  been  reachmg  o 
after  it)7H.  One  ecg  was  the  complement  for  for  something  to  take  their  place,  and  we  have  wit- 
each  nest.  Before  tne  country  was  settled,  while  nes'tcd  also  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  Eskimo 
the  birds  were;  unmolested,  except  by  Indians  and  Curlew,  the  Upland  Plover,  the  Buff-breasted 
other  natural  enemies,  ihey  bred  in  large  colonieii.  Sandpi|>er,  and  the  Golden  Plover,  from  the  same 
This,  in  itself,  was  a  means  of  protection,  and  ihey  cause.  Shall  we  awake  in  lime  10  save  any  of 
probably  doubled  their  numbers  every  year  by  these  birds,  or  the  many  others  that  are  still  men- 
changing  their  nesting  places  two  or  three  times  aced  with  extinction  by  this  great  market  dc- 
yearly,  and  rearing  two  or  three  young  birds  to  mand?  No  hope  can  be  held  out  for  the  future  of 
each  pair.  Later,  when  all  the  resources  of  civi-  these  birds  until  our  markets  ; 
lized   man   were   brought   to   bear  against   ihem,  of  native  wild  game. 


closed  to  the  sale 


OPEN-AIR   SCHOOLS   IN    ITALY 


THE  manifold  advantages  of  open-air  irv 
struction  in  the  case  of  delicate  children, 
especially  of  those  having  a  predisposition 
to  tuberculous  disease,  are  quite  generally 
realized.  In  a  recent  bulletin  of  La  Scuola  di 
Roma,  Signor  Grilli  gives  some  particulars 
concerning  the  utilization  of  this  idea  in 
Rome,  where  there  are  at  present  six  schools 
of  this  type  in  operation,  while  in  many  of 
the  other  schools  provision  is  made  for  giv- 
ing outdoor  instruction  to  the  pupils  during 
a  part  of  the  session. 


The  open-air  schools,  properly  so  called, 
constitute  what  might  be  termed  "stJiool  colo- 
nies." Here  are  grouped  together  from  the 
different  city  schools  those  children  whose 
physical  condition  indicates  the  special  need 
of  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight. 
To  secure  this  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the 
children  protection  in  bad  weather,  pavilions 
of  a  special  type  have  been  built,  with  re- 
movable walls,  so  that  while  constituting 
closed  but  well -ventilated  halls  in  bad 
weather,  they  give  merely  a  root  shelter  in  fair. 
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Of  the  conditions  governing  these  open-air  which  make  it  possible  to  hold  sessions  occa- 

schools,  Signor  Grilli  writes:  sionally  in  various  parts  of  the  dty,  in  the 

The  boys  and  girls  admitted  to  the  classes  Coliseum,  in  the  Janiculum,  etc.,  where  the 

are  in  school  daily,  except  Sundays,  from  pupils  may  study  the  history  of  Rome  sur- 

8  A.  M.   to  sundown.    They  are  provided  rounded  by  the  monuments  of  her  glorious  past, 

gratis  with  three  meals  daily  and  their  school  In  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this 

tasks  are  suitably  reduced,  but  two  and  one-  plan  as  widely  as  possible,  arrangements  have 

half  hours  daily  study  being  required,  divided  been  made  in  several  other  schools  to  give 

into    half-hour    periods,    alternating    with  the  pupils  open-air  instruction  for  at  least 

periods  of;  absolute  rest,  play,  respiratory  a  part  of  the  school  session,  each  class  in  turn 

exercises,  or  light  gynmastics.    The  medical  being  transferred   for  a   brief  period   to  a 

examination  made  before  reception  into  the  court,  garden  or  terrace  connected  with  the 

school  is  repeated  twice  a  month,  so  as  to  school  building.     In  the  schools  of  this  dass 

determine  the  results  of  the  physico-psychic  one  free  repast  is  provided  for  the  children, 

treatment.  if  necessary,  or  the  parents  share  the  expense 

The  limitation  of  the  hours  of  study,  with  of  this  meal  equally  with  the  school,  if  they 

the  corresponding  reduction  of  mental  effort  are  able  to  do  so.    Of  this  category  Signor 

and  nerve  waste;  the  pure  air  constantly  re-  Grilli  says: 

newed;    the  light,  air,  and  sun  baths,. sup-  /-•        ^.                   j-  •        r              u      u    i 

,          \.  J  u                1  1     u   ^L  •                     ^  Given  the  poor  condition  of  some  old   school 

plemented  by  a  weekly  bath  m  pure  water;  buildings,  destined  indeed  soon  to  disappear  to 

the   provision    of    simple,    pure,    substantial  make  place  for  the  fine  modem  edifices  now  being 

food  and  of  Ruspini  syrup;    the  alternation  constructed,  the  schools  of  this  type  represent  a 

of  study  and  play,  of   exercise  and   repose,  transition  stage,  soon  to-  pass  away      VMien^l 

^il           u  i.*-.   4.'           r    i.1.      •   ^    •-.•        r        a^i-  the   projected   school   buildings  shall   have   been 

the    substituUon    of    the    mtuiUve    for    the  erected,  there  will  be  an  opportunit>' to  establish 

verbal  method    of    teaching;  the    constant  new  open-air  schools  in  the  environs  of  the  Eternal 

watchfulness  of  doctors  and  teachers;    the  City,  or  in  urban  villas,  where  each  morning  at 

pleasant  companionship  of  these  fresh  young  the  school  hour,  thanks  to  the  development  erf 

I          r  ij»       VI      ^                   J      ^1.    ii        i=  rapid  transit  facilities,  our  children  may  be  sent 

souls,  unfolding  like  flowers  under  the  benefi-  f^^h  into  the  open  country.     Here  they  can  at 

cent  mfluence  of  natural  forces;  all  these  con-  once  drink  from  the  pure  springs  of  knowledge  and 

tribute  to  render  this  type  of  school  effective,  absorb    the   life-givmg   forces   of    Nature.    The 

These  schools  are  in  a  measure  "peripa-  P^'S^^^?  ^I'^li^^^L^???!!  ^^^''^r  ^^  f!f^^^'  ^^,  fe 

^  ..    „           ,v        i_.ij                  r       •  I-  J       \Li-  called  //  sole  per  itUHt     The  Sun  for  All,     will  be 

teUc,     as  the   children   are  furmshed  with  ^^pjcai  of  what  can  be  accomplUhed  in  this  direc- 

specially  constructed,  portable  chair-desks,  tion. 


MAKING  OUR  ARMY  MORE  EFFICIENT 

r' 

$ 

FIFTEEN  years  ago  this  summer  our  little  Our  fighting  units,  as  Mr.  Bonsai  points 
army  went  through  its  first  experience  out,  are  still  dismembered;  in  some  impor- 
of  real  war  in  a  generation  and  only  a  week  tant  particulars  the  army  is  distinctively 
was  needed  to  show  its  impreparedness  for  weaker  than  it  was  before  1898;  and,  of  course, 
even  a  trifling  skirmish  like  that  with  Spain,  as  one  result  of  the  war  with  Spain,  its  re- 
Writing  in  Everybody's  for  May,  Stephen  sponsibilities  are  greatly  increased  and  its 
Bonsai  recalls  the  story  of  the  high  staff  offi-  fields  vastly  broadened.  While  there  have 
cer  who  said  in  the  presence  of  President  been  improvements  in  several  of  the  arms, 
McKinley:  "We  had  the  finest  little  army  its  progress  has  not  been  uniform  or  coordi- 
the  world  has  ever  seen.    We  spent  thirty  nated. 

laborious  years  in  perfecting  and  polishing  it.  Supposing  war  to  have  been  declared  with 
It  worked  like  a  charm  in  time  of  peace;  some  foreign  power,  this  is  what  would  hap- 
but  one  week  of  war,  sir,  has  smashed  it  into  pen  to  a  typical  skeleton  infantry  raiment 
smithers."  of  the  United  States  army.  All  the  regi- 
It  is  Mr.  Bonsai's  contention  that  the  mental  fractions  would  repair  to  the  regi- 
staff  officer's  statement  was  not  only  abso-  mental  headquarters,  probably,  or  assemble 
lutely  true  when  it  was  made,  but  that  the  in  the  field,  for  frequently  our  regiments  are 
army  collectively  is  no  more  efficient  in  1913  divided  into  two  or  three  parts  and  are  living 
than  it  was  in  1898, — that  if  it  were  called  at  widely  separated  posts.  It  is  an  actual 
upon  to-day  to  do  an  army's  work  essen-  fact  that  some  colonels  had  never  even  seen 
tially  the  same  thing  would  happen  that  all  the  fractions  of  their  regiments  imtil  the 
happened  in  i8q8.  recent  mobilization  in  Texas.     Mr.  Bonsai 
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makes  it  dear,  however,  that  it  is  not  vitally   detail.   It  had  every  officer  present,  and  every  man. 

important  that  a  colonel  should  have  a  speak-    ^^  marched  for  days,  and  was  together  for  weeks  in 
l^Et.<^i.  i^c  a  w  vx*^  o**vw*vx  *«  V  «  ^pw«^     nj^neuygrs,  serving  as  a  regiment  of  an  imaginary 

mg  acquamtance  with  his  regiment  m  time  of  division.    It  put  to  practical  test  the  new  infantry 

peace,  since  there  is  not  one  chance  in  a  drill  regulations. 

thousand  that  he  will  command  it  in  time  of       it  was  a  success  in  every  way.    It  established 

war.    The  probabiUties  are  that  the  colonel  f^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^»^**  ^^  increase  of  officers  and  no 

r  ^      •     1     1    1  ^  •         ^      '11       •  mcrease  in  means  of  transportation,  it  was  possi- 

Of  our  typical  skeleton  regiment  will,  upon  ble  to  increase  the  number  of  infantry  rifles  on  the 

the  outbreak  of  war,  either  retire  for  age  or  firing-line  of  a  division  by  thirty-three  per  cent., 

become   a   major-general    and   command   a  while  taking  up  in  road  space  on  the  march  but 

division  which  wiU  have  to  be  improvised  ^{.^^P^cri.;^  "Tndt^n'ri':rthrr°W^^^^^ 

after  the  emergency  is  at  hand.     The  lieu-  the  finng-line  and  to  decrease  the  road  space  oc- 

tenant-colonel,  in  turn,  will  probably  become  cupied  on  the  march  are  the  important  factors  in 

a  brigadier-general   and  command  an  im-  ^ar.  .  .      ,      . 

provised  brigade,  and  the  majors  of  our  regi-  J^^lZ^^^^^'^r^rK^^m'r:^:^. 

ment  wiU  go  to  other  regunents  as  colonels  ments,  as  now  organized,  had  to  be  combined, 

and   lieutenant-colonels.  These  three  regiments  are  now  restored  to  their 

As  a  result,  Mr.   Bonsai  deems  it  quite  former  state;  but  the  provisional  regiment,  which 

pos^ble,  and  even  probable,  that  within  a  r„\"„rrDlvfsiorgonf  E^i  "of 'lack' of 

week  after  war  is  declared  our  average  skele-  authority  for  its  continued  maintenance, 

ton  regiment  will  find  itself  with  only  a  dozen  While  the  concentration  of  troops  in  San  An- 

officers  out  of  fifty  above  the  rank  of  sergeant-  to?»0'  Texas,  about  two  years  ago  cost  millions  of 

,««»;^«  «rUr>  «•«  «^«.  «u«^i,.«-«i,.  ««„,  ^^A  ..«  dollars,  it  would  have  been  cheap  at  any  pnce  if 

major  who  are  not  absolutely  new  and  un-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^j^^  ^^„,d  ^„,y  ^e  learned  and  taken 

tned  for  the  duUes  they  are  hurnedly  called  to  heart.    That  mobilization  proved  that  in  indi- 

UIX>n  to  assume.  vidual  efficiency  our  commissioned  officers  and  en- 

This,  however,  is  only  a  part  of  the  story,  lasted  men  were  the  equals,  if  not  the  superiors,  of 

rk,,*    4-/rT>;^»i    *Jii^^^*^J>\    ^™^««,,    :^     ^«i„  any  military  force  m  the  world.     This  efficiency 

Our   typical   regunental    company   is    only  ^^  ^^^^^  \^  ^^e  company,  in  the  battalion,  and 

thirty-three    strong,    with    perhaps    sixteen  perhaps  in  the  regiment— though  not  so  clearly 

men  reporting  daily  for  military  duty,  while  nere:  for  the  moment  when  the  company  and  bat- 

the   others   are   collecting   garbage,    cutting  talion  and  regimental  units  were  merged  into  what 

.—.^...o     ^^A    ^^^^^^i^^   T>*k^«    JLZ  ^:i;«.  J;  our  men  were  taught  to  call  a  tactical  division — 

grass,    and    perfonmng    other    non-mihtary  ^^ich  they  had  never  seen,  much  less  taken  part  in 

duties.     These  sixteen  men  drilled  by  a  heu-  before— it  must  be  confessed  frankly  that  much 

tenant,  a  sergeant,  or  a  corporal,  are  well  of  the  efficiency  disappeared, 
grounded  in  the  manual  of  arms  and  are  of 

fair  physique.     Suddenly  with  them  are  in-  The  War  Department  has  developed  a  com- 

corporated  a  hundred  men,  perhaps  the  raw-  prehensive  plan  of  organization  that  will  not 

est  recruits  direct  from  the  recruitmg  station,  only  save  money,  but  will  place  within  our 

"and  this  conglomeration  of  inexperienced  grasp  at  all  times  a  small  yet  elastic  army 

officers  and  untrained  men  sooner  or  later  which  will  have  fightmg  efficiency  in  tune  of 

is  sent  to  the  front  masquerading  as  a  war-  need.    This  plan  has  not  been  generally  un- 

strength  regiment  of  the  United  States  army."  derstood.    Newspaper  accounts,  while  the 

This  statement  seems  to  be  no  exaggera-  project  was  under  development,  spoke  of  the 
tion  of  what  might  be  expected  to  happen  in  general  staff's  plans  to  increase  the  regular 
the  event  of  war.  "None  of  our  military  army  sevenfold.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has 
organizations  or  units  has  within  itself  a  ca-  been  planned  by  the  general  stafiF.  "The 
padty  for  systematic  expansion.  A  favored  plan  as  worked  out  does  not  seek  to  add  im- 
organization  can  only  reach  its  field-service  mediately  a  single  officer  or  man  to  the  reg- 
strength  by  despoiling  or  even  absolutely  ular  army.  There  will  be  no  increased  mil- 
putting  out  of  existence  less  fortunate  organ-  itary  expenditures  resulting  from  the  adop- 
izations,  or  by  swamping  a  handful  of  trained  tion  of  the  plan.  On  the  contrary,  there  will 
soldiers  with  a  deluge  of  recruits."  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  actual 

A  step  in  advance  has  been  taken,  however,  cost  of  the  military  establishment  of  to-day 

by  those  in  authority:  and  vast  economy  in  any  future  development. 

The  project,  in  brief,  seeks  to  make  the  best 

To  test  a  new  plan  of  organization,  last  fall  the  ^  whatever  we  have  m  the  way  of  military 
War  Department  actually  built  up  an  infantry  resources  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  bad 
regiment  in  form  and  strength  as  it  should  be  ad-   proportions  of  different  parts  of  the  army. 

'^XA^'IT.^  proposed  standards,  sent  it  into  the  j^     i        ^  t2LCi\ciA  organization  immediately 
field,  and  tried  It  out  under  field-service  conditions.  ^  i  .     ^.  c  ^     \ 

This  provisional  regiment  was  some  nineteen  useful  m  time  of  emergency;  eventual  escape 

hundred  men  strong.     It  was  complete  in  every  from  territorial  bondage  which  now  prevents 
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the  use  of  the  army  as  a  fighting  machine;  of  strategic  value  has  been  erected;  but  more  often 

a  gradual  redistribution  of  the  troops  as  the  ^^"^  "°^  J^^  "*9^'*'*  creations  do  not  fit  intoany 

J^    J  ^     r        1  J  •  ^  scheme  of  a  possible  war;  they  are  simply  coctly 

abandonment  of  useless  and  expensive  posts  monuments  tbthe  local  pride  and  the  national  \l 

becomes  possible;  and  new,  more  economical  fluence  of  one  of  those  active,  rustling  politicians 

and  more  military  methods  of  quartering  the  who  were  good  providers  for  their  consutuents. 

troops.    It  covers  the 

of  the  regular  army  but _ 

purposes  and  of  the  volunteers  that  would  tier  1ms  ceased  to  exist,  as  have  the  military  ne- 

have  to  be  raised  if  serious  war  came;  it  pro-  cessities  which  this  state  of  affairs  imposed.  Fifty 

vides  an  organizaUon  into  which  all  these  ^''  f^^;  ^/ j*^  P^^'^  ^'^y  P""'^  ^^^'"^  ^  ^^^ 

f  '11  fif  "  ^^  abandoned, 

lorces  will  nt.  ,         ,  •      •  i  '^^^  efficiency  of  the  army  would  be  immensdv 

Mr.  Bonsai  shows  that  the  territorial  sys-  increased  if  it  weregarrisoned  in  large  units  around 

tem,  that  by  which  the  army  is  now  adminis-  certain  railway,  centers  which  would  permit  a  wide 

tered,  is  extravagant,  and  for  purposes  of  war  '•^'^^e  of  rapid  mobUization.     The  ^-aluc  or  w^t 

'     ..  11         r  i.     1  u     *•!•*•  of  value  of  most  of  our  mland  posts  should  be  a 

preparation    as  weU  as  for  actual  hostihties,  question  of  transportation  facilities.     If  we  say 

is  most  meiiectual.  one  thousand  men  stationed  at  Chicsi^o  have  a 

radius  of  six  hundred  miles  in  twenty-tour  hours. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  most  of  our  army  while  if  they  remained  at  Fort  Oglethorpe  or  Fort 

posts  are  very  badly  placed  for  our  present  needs.  Russell  they  would  have  a  radius  of  only  two  hun- 

Some  50  per  cent,  of  them  were  located — and  gen-  dred  miles,  then  the  Chicago  position  to  meet  in- 

erally    well    located,    for    the    time — during    the  vasion  or  repress  internal  disorders  would  be  three 

prairie-trail  and  canoe-travel   period  of  our  de-  times^  valuable;  and  here  also  the  men  could  be 

velopment.     Of  recent  years  here  and  there  a  post  subsisted  at  a  smaller  cost. 


THE   TRIPLE  ALLIANCE    OF    SOUTH   AMERICA 

THE  prospects  of  a  more  or  less  intimate  removed  one  of  the  obstacles  to  such  a  com- 

allianceof  the  three  leading  South  Ameri-  bination,  for  there  can  be  no  dpiibt  that  the 

can  countries  are  passed  in  review  by  Prof,  great  ex-minister  of  Brazil  was  animated  with 

Vicente  Gay,  in  Espaha  Moderna,    Of  the  anything  but  friendly  feeling  toward  Arg«i- 

causes  favoring  such  an  alliance  he  says:  tina.    La  order  to  p)ave  the  way  for  a  better 

imderstanding  between  the  two  coimtries,  it 

The  idea  of  the  so-called  American  A.  B.  C,  was  essential  that  all  disturbing   questicHis 
designating  a  union  of  the  three  South  American        j    jj  animosiries  should  be  as  far  as  pesd- 

republics  Argentina,  Brazil  and  Chih,  ongmates  ,,       ,.     .     ^    ,        _i^i_.    .     1    1        t       -Kr™ 

according  to  some  writers  in  a  reaction  of  the  Sout4i  Die  elimmated,  andt  this  task  has  been  afely 

American  countries  against  the  attitude  assumed  forwarded  by  the  efforts  of  President  Fonseca 

by  the  great  European  powers  in  the  conflicts  pro-  of  Brazil  and  those  of  his  chief  assistants, 

voked  by  a  failure  to  meet  debt  obligations  on  the  5^      ^  Muller  and  Dr.  Campos  SeUos, 

part  of  some  South  American  republics.     Others,     /^     ,    i-<€*wxv  x^uux^x  aixv*  ^a.  v.«*  ^^  ..t^ux^ 

again,  prefer  to  see  in  it  a  reaction  against  the  in-  the  latter  bemg   mtrusted  With   the    repre- 

fluence  of  the  United  States.    Essentially,  how-  sentation  of  Brazil  in  Argentina.  Professor  Gay 

ever,  it  is  simply  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  proceeds  tO  note  the  change  of  policy  on  the 

'i!^^Zr^4^toi^e^''S^:'^rr^L'^  'tk:  part  of  Brazil  in  the  foUowing  words: 
question  of  the  Orcades  between  Argentina  and. 

GreatBritain,  the  Alsop  claim,  between  the  United       The  new  Brazilian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

States  and  Chili,  the  sanitary  question  raised  by  appreciates  the  necessit^r  of  smoothing  over  diffi- 

Italy  in  regard  to  the  Italians  in  Argentina,  are  culties  and  of  casting  aside  the  wild  dreams  of  his 

instances  in  point,  showing  how  the  South  Amer-  predecessor,  realizing  the  impossibility  of  dominat- 

ican  republics  may  be  treated.     The  slightest  fault,  ing  Argentina,  owing  to  lack  of  money  and  arma- 

committed  in  relation  to  the  subjects  in  the  inter-  ments,  and  also  to  the  lack  of  homogeneity  in  the 

csts  of  any  one  of  the  great  powers,  immediately  Brazilian  nation.     He  perceived  the  atmosphere  of 

results  in  the  sending  of  an  ultimatum,  and  often  in  distrust  resulting  from  the  foreign  policy-  of    Rio 

the  humiliation  of  the  Latin  American  country.  Branco,  at  once  provocative  and  ambitious,  and 

The  republics  of  Central  America,  more  especially,  with  great  good  sense,  entirely  disreprding  the 

offer  many  examples  of  this.     These  arc,  then,  outcries  of  a  vain-glorious  press  and  of  a  minority 

some  of  the  facts  tending  to  promote  the  develop-  which  had  embraced  Rio  Branco's  ideas,  he  has  sent 

ment  of  the  idea  of  a  union,  or  alliance  of  the  South  to  Buenos  Ayres  Dr.  Campos  Sellos.  an  ex-presi- 

American  A.  B.  C,  this  being  in  reality  the  imita-  dent  of  the  republic,  a  persona  grata  in  Argentina, 

tion  of  a  South  American  imperialism.  a  man  possessing  great  diplomatic  skill  and  ooe 

highly  esteemed  in  the  social  and  political  circles 

rr>i  '^  1     '^    ^i.   ^  .!_  .    1     .1      f  of  the  Argentine  capital,  where  his  choice  has  been 

1  he  writer  admits  that  the  recent  death  of  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  friendship  and  confidence 

Tlaron  Rio  Branco  may  be  considered  to  have  on  the  part  of  Brazil,  and  an  assurance  of  that 
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country's  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  alarmist  prop-  the  naval  resources  of  Brazil,  Chili  and  Argen- 

agand^nd  the  groundless  animosities  of  the  past  ^^^      ^he  last  named  country  will  soon  have 

ew  years.  j^  commission   two  of   the  most  powerful 

Chili,  the  other  nation  to  enter  into  this  dreadnoughts  afloat,  and  efforts  are  being 
triple  alliance  in  South  America,  has  ap-  made  to  induce  the  Chambers  to  make  an 
plauded  the  rapprochement  of  the  two  sister  appropriation  for  a  third  vessel  of  this  type; 
peoples,  with  both  of  whom  it  preserves  the  three  warships  are  already  in  service,  as  well 
best  relations.  The  friendship  between  Chili  as  four  protected  cruisers  and  forty  torpedo 
and  Brazil  is  of  old  date  and  has  not  been  in-  boats;  six  destroyers  and  a  submarine  are  in 
terrupted  by  any  troublesome  questions,  construction.  Chili  will  soon  have  a  dread- 
As  to  Argentina,  since  the  recent  agree-  nought  of  28,000  tons,  the  Valparaiso,  and  the 
ments,  every  day  has  served  to  augment  keelof  another  will  shortly  be  laid  down;  the 
her  confidence  in  her  ancient  rival,*  Chili,  construcdon  of  four  destroyers  and  of  two 
and  to-day,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  submarines  is  being  actively  pushed.  Brazil 
these  two  peoples  offer  the  best  example  has  now  in  commission  three  dreadnoughts, 
of  a  confraternity  between  South  American  seven  cruisers,  fifteen  torpedo  boats,  and  sev- 
nations.  eral  destroyers  and  submarines.     While  the 

As  the  material  value  t)f  any  alliance  be-  enemies  of  the  projected  alliance  see  in  it  a 

tween  nations  must  depend  in  a  considerable  source  of  danger,  Professor  Gay  regards  it  as  an 

measure  upon  the  means  of  offense  and  de-  eminently  prudent  measure,  dictated  by  the 

fense,  Professor  Gay  concludes  by  summing  up  past  history  of  South  America. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

A  BOOK  which  appeared  about  a  year  ago  place  for  the  Garden  of  Eden  .  .  .  but  the 

entitled    "Foundations,    A    Statement  great  mass  of  educated  Christian  opinion 

of    Christian    Belief   in   Terms   of   Modem  has  adjusted  itself  to  this  and  there  is  no 

Thought,*'  by  seven  Oxford  men,  suggests  to  longer  any  collision  on  these  fields." 
a  writer  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After       It  is  in  anthropology,  philosophy,  and  ex- 

for  April   (Edwyn   Bevan)   an  illuminating  perimental  psychology,  continues  this  writer, 

and  inspiring  study  of  the  "Present  Position  that  Christianity  has  to  defend  itself  to-day, 

of  Christianity."  particularly  in  the  field  of  philosophy.    Dur- 

The  verdict  of  history  has  not  yet  been  ing  the  past  half  century,  however,  it  is  not 

pronounced,  says  this  writer,  in  his  intro-  only  the  beliefs  of  the  Christian  Church  that 

ductory     paragraphs.       "Christianity     has  have  changed,  but  the  dogmas  of  the  scien- 

neither  won  the  whole  of  mankind  nor  gone  tists  as  well, 
as  yet  the  way  of  the  ancient  religions  of 
Egypt  and  Babylon."     The  present  state  of       If  educated  Christians  have  abandoned  some  of 

things,  he  continues,  is  felt  by  both  Chris-  ^**S  .^^'^-lll  their  grandfathers   time  has  dealt 

'^  '    J    .  V  .        e  rM_  •  *.•      '^      ^  rudely  with  the  fabric  of  the  old  Victorian  ration- 

tians  and  the  opponents  of  Christianity  to  ^lism.    True,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  now 

be  transitional.     "Transitional  to  what?"  esteemed  out  of  date  as  science,  though  it  continues 

It  is  a  fundamental  fact  of  religious  com-  to  have  its  value  as  a  literary  monument.     The 

plexity  to-day,  says  Mr.  Bevan,  that  "the  *' Synthetic  Philosophy     is  also  out  of  date  as 

\.    .  .-^     y    ^  ^^       %,    .  ^.  ,*  ^,    .  science;    whether  it  continues  to  have  value  as 

division  between  Chnstians  and  non-Chns-  a  literary  monument  may  be  questioned. 

tians  is  not  peculiar  to  any  class  or  social 

grade  or  level  of  culture,  but  exists  every-       it  is  all  a  question  of  "endless  shades  and 

where  and  at  all  levels."    Taking  up  these  degrees  and  combinations." 

different  "levels"  upon  which  Christianity 

and    the    opponents    of    Christianity    exist        It  is  not  as  if  a  hesitating  and  hard-driven  Chris- 

in    the    modem    world,    this    writer    in    the  tianity  were  enclosed  by  a  body  of  opinion,  vast, 

yin^ieenth  Century  sets  forth  the  general  rtt^of SSn  7h'e"chrh.ttSc 
attitude  mamtained  by  the  so-called  Ra-  of  it  what  we  see  to-day  is  chaos.  Hundreds,  no 
tionalist.  He  points  out  the  fact  that  there  doubt,  start  up  to  bear  witness  against  Christian- 
is  no  longer  any  conflict  between  science  and  >ty ;  the  difficulty,  as  it  was  of  old  in  the  case  of  the 

reliffion  in  what  k  known  a^  natural  QnVnrp  founder,  is  to  discover  two  whose  witness  aerees 

religion  m  wnat  is  known  as  natural  saence.  ^      ^her.    If  we  sometimes  find  it  a  hard  problem 

baenUfic  geology  was  irreconcilable  vnth  the  what  to  believe,  it  is  no  less  hard  a  problem  What 

old    Hebrew    cosmogonies;     biology    left    no  to  disbelieve.     Supposing  that  Christianity  is  not 
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true,  does  that  mean  that  every  single  assertion,  who  will  go  no  further  than  to  say  that  he  person- 
which  it  implies,  is  untrue?  If  not,  which  are  we  ally  does  not  know.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  no 
to  reject?  In  answer  to  such  a  question  we  can  simple  matter  to  get  rid  of  Christian  belief.  The 
get  to-day,  from  the  non-Christian  world,  nothing  Christian  Church  has  suffered  great  changes  in 
but  a  babel  of  voices.  the  last  half -century,  but  it  has  seen  around  it 
If  there  are  many,  still  formally  members  of  a  system  after  system  arise,  have  its  day  of  pride 
Christian  Church,  who  have  rejected  a  mass  of  and  power,  and  with  strange  rapidity  sink  into 
beliefs  characteristic  of  Christians  in  former  gener-  obsolescence.  Sf)encer  and  Haeckel,  except  for  the 
ations,  there  are  not  a  few  p)eople  who  stand  out-  less-cultured  classes,  are  gone;  Comtism  is  a  thing 
side  all  religious  communities  and  abjure  the  name  of  the  past;  Pragmatism  is  already  vieux  jen; 
of  Christian,  and  who  yet  have  adopted  as  their  Nietzsche  from  a  prophet  is  becoming  an  interest- 
personal  beliefs  large  elements  of  the  Christian  ing  literary  phenomenon;  Bergson  himself  is  bc- 
tradition.  There  is  nothing  commoner  to-day  than .  ginning  to  experience  the  inevitable  reaction  to 
to  hear  people  denounce  "  dogma.  "^  What  they  the  vehemence  of  his  popular  f^c^m^.  WhatcxTT 
mean  by  "dogma"  is  any  belief  which  they  them-  weaknesses  the  non-Cnnstian  world  may  disco-cr 
selves  may  happen  to  have  discarded.  There  is*  in  Chrisrianity,  it  has  so  far  not  been  aWe  in  Eu- 
a  type  of  Christian  who  cries  aloud  that  we  need  rope  to  put  forward  any  rival  to  it  of  equal  per- 
to  turn  from  the  "dogma  of  the  Churches"  to  the  manence  and  power.  And  one  has  to  notice  how 
Living  Christ.  But  the  belief  in  the  Living  Christ  much  of  the  vague  and  informal  religiosity  which 
appears  a  dogma  to  the  Unitarian  who  feels  he  runs  through  the  modem  world,  far  outside  the 
has  got  to  something  real  in  the  Fatherhood  of  confines  of  the  Christian  Body,  depends  for  its 
God.  The  conception  of  God  as  a  Person  is  still  "existence  upon  the .  tradition  of  the  Christian 
do^ma  from  the  standpoint  represented  by  ah  Church.  It  exhibits — to  use  the  figure  of  a  shrewd 
eminent  French  Protestant,  the  late  A.  Sabatier.  observer,  Ernst  Troeltsch — variations  played  by 
To  Hoffding,  however,  the  Danish  philosopher,  each  virtuoso  according  to  his  individual  fancy 
who  wrote  a  well-known  book  on  the  Philosophy  upon  the  Christian  theme, 
of  Religion,  Sabatier  does  not  seem  radical  enough. 

Sabatier  still  habitually  uses  phrases  of  God,  as  if       It  cannot  be  denied,  says  Mr.  Bevan,  in 

he  were  personal.    We  must  give  that  up.  Hoffding  conclusion,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Christian 

says,  and  we  touch  the  ground  at  last  m  the  bare  i_iii_j        j  r-^i_i_i«r 

belief  that  the  Universe  is  somehow  of  such  a  ^ody  have  abandoned  some  of  the   behets 

nature  that*' values  will  be  conserved."  But  dower  attacked  by  rationalists  two  generations  ago. 
This  optimistic  supposition  will  seem  a  dogma  to 

the  man  who  holds  that  we  know  absolutely  noth-  If,  however,  any  enemy  thinks  that  Christianity 
ing  about  the  Reality  behind  phenomena,  al-  has  thereby  been  brought  nearer  to  destnictioD, 
though  there  is  even  here  a  p>ossibility  of  dogma  nearer  to  abandoning  its  central  and  essential 
creeping  in,  if  we  are  not  careful.  If  we  assert  faith,  the  facts  hardly  seem  to  bear  out  his  coo- 
definitely  that  the  ground  of  the  Universe  is  Un-  fidence.  .  .  .  One  may,  I  think,  divine  that  the 
knowable,  we  may  be  taxed  with  dogma  by  the  Christian  Church  will  advance  its  cause  in  the 
man  who  does  not  know  enough  about  it,  even  to  days  lying  before  us  only  by  exhibiting  a  t>'pe  of 
say  whether  it  is  in  its  essence  unknowable  or  not,  life,  the  love  life,  realized  and  practised. 


FOR    EFFICIENCY,    NOT  WEALTH,   IN   THE 

DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE 

THE  difficulty  the  President  and  the  Secre-  a  familiar  practical  acquaintance  with  Europe  was 

tary  of  State  have  always  found  in  ap-  indispensable  to  complete  the  education  of  an 

.    ..     "^  .      .  v^  .^.         V  American  statesman,  and  regretted  that  his  fortune 

pointing  competent  persons  to  positions  in  .^ould  not  bear  the  cost  of  it.    Again,  in  1843,  he 

the  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  owing  to  was  tendered  the  mission  to  England,  but  declined 

the  meager  salaries  paid  therefor,  has  been  for  the  same  reason.    George  William  Curtis,  Scna- 

often  discussed  and  debated  in  the  periodical  ]^^  "?.f »  ^."^  other  able  and  cultured  pubUc  men 

rw^i       4         .  T  1      r    r  A  have  likewise  been  forced  to  decline  our  highest 

press.     The  American  Journal  of  Interna-  diplomatic  posts. 

tional  Law  (quarterly),  devotes  five  pages  to 

editorial   comment   on   this  subject,  in  its       Many  means  have  been  suggested  to  open 
current  issue.  the  diplomatic  service  to  men  of  ability  even 

Alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  government  ^  they  have  no  fortune.  It  has  been  sug- 
is  generally  Umited  in  its  choice  of  men  to  gested  that  the  standard  of  Hving  for  diplo- 
represent  it  abroad  to  those  possessing  ample  "^ats  might  profitably  be  changed,  since  it  Ls 
private  means  the  writer  quotes  from  Gen-  an  open  question  whether  elaborate  recep- 
eral  Foster's  "Practice  of  Diplomacy,"  the  tions  and  luxurious  dinners  really  enable  a 
following:  diplomat  to  better  accomplish  his  work. 

The  question  is  not  whether  an  American 
A  Jiltfnf  ^f^^""^  ^""^  debarred  many  prominent  ambassador  or  minister  shaU  take  part  in  the 

Americans     from     accepting     diplomatic     posts.  •   1  i-r       r  ^l  '^     •         f^i_  u 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  1819,  was  offered  the  mission  at   spaal  hfe  of  the  community  m  which  he  re- 
Paris,  but  he  answered  that  he  was  well  aware  that  sides  and  represents  his  country,  but  as  to  the 
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extent   of  such   participation   measured   by   "of  be  chosen  from  men  of  means,  which  will  in- 

«*..^i  u^««^*„  4^^k:^  /«Jx,«»*.^r      Tf  {e  f^iof^iJl    evitablv  be  the  case  if  their  salaries  are  so  small 

actual  benefits  to  his  country.     It  is  related   ^^^  ^j^-    ^^^^  contribute  to  their  own  support,  and 

of  the  first  Napoleon  that,  m  approving  the  jt  is  to  be  feared  that  there  will  not  be  sufficient 

accounts  of  his  ambassador  to  Russia,  com-  encouragement  to  people  dependent  upon  their 

posed  in  large  part  of  enormous  outlays  for  own  exertions,  unless  they  can  count  upon  perma- 

idnes  and  entertainment,  he  accompanied  ""^^^^  ^^  ^^'^"''^  ^"^  promotion  as  a  reward  of 
his  approval  with  the  curt  comment  that  the 

ambassador  should  remember  in  the  future  ^  g^^  ^j^l  q£  p^gress  was  made  in  this 

that  he  was  not  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  direction  by  President  Roosevelt^s  executive 

run  a  restaurant.  order,  continued  and  enlarged  by  his  sue- 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  French  ambassador  in  * 

Question  is  not  the  only  public  servant  to  whom  ^^y^^^  ^j^^^  President  Roosevelt's  administration 

this  remark  could  be  applied  in  the  modified  form  original  appointments  as  secretary  of  embassy  and 

that  the  diplomatic  agent  is  not  expected  to  keep  ^f  legation  have  been  made  only  after  examination, 

open  house  for  all  comers.  ^^^  secretaries  of-  embassy  and  legation  have  for 

faithful  service  been  promoted  to  ministries.     An 

There   can   be   no    doubt,   continues    the  efficiency  record  of  tne  officers  of  the  diplomatic 

writer  from  whom  we  have  been  quoting,  service  is  kept,  so  that  promotions  may  be  based 

that  the  purcha^  of  suitabk  re^dences  for  rn,^f--i-u  A  r^Jpe^'^'JLrtKSeal 

our  diplomatic  officers  would  go  far  to  open  administration  will  continue  the  precedents  of  its 

the  service  to  men  of  moderate  means  by  immediate  predecessors  in  this  regard, 
enabling  them   to  live  upon  their  salaries 

without  drawing  upon  their  own   personal  The  writer  regrets  that, ;  however  admir- 

savings  ^^^^  ^  theory,  these  executive  orders  may  be 

defective  in  practice." 
but  the  residences  built  or  purchased  should  be 

modest ;    otherwise   the  official  salary  would   be  Political  influence  plays  its  part.     A  young  man 

spent  in  maintaining  them  and  the  situation  might  wishing  to  take  the  examination  is  required  to  be 

be  worse  than  before,  because  the  official  residence  designated,  and  designation  is  a  matter  of  influence, 

would   have  to  be  occupied  by  the  diplomatist  In  a  Republican  administration  Republicans  would 

whether  he  desired  to  do  so  or  not.  be  designated,  in  a  Democratic  administration  the 

tendency  would  be  to  designate  Democrats.     But 

On  February  17,  191 1,  Congress  passed  an  ^he  examination  weeds  out  the  unfit  and  supplies 

act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  pur-  [^ries!"^^^''''  """"^  legations  with  qualified  secre- 
chase  in  foreign  countries,  at  its  discretion, 

sites  and  buildings  for  diplomatic  and  con-  Returning  to  the  question  of  salaries,  the 
sular  purposes.  international  law  /awrwo/  believes  that  a  corn- 
Even  if  salaries  should  be  raised  and  build-  promise  may  be  reached  which  will  give  the 
ings  acquired,  there  would  still  remain  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  free  choice 
question  of  permanancy  of  position.  In  spite  in  filling  the  various  posts  in  the  -diplomatic 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  most  successful  service  at  their  disposal.  The  editor  makes 
representarives  abroad  have  been  taken  the  following  significant  comment: 
directly  from  private  life,  it  is  nevertheless 

true,  says  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  that,  If  »t  be  found  that  receptions  and  dinners  arc 
"without  a  diplomatic  service  permanent  in   essential  an  entertaining  f"nd  can  be  created  and 

,  ^         a.i-\^'-c  •  L'L    the  number,  nature  and  kind  of  receptions  and 

character— that  is  to  say,  a  service  which  diplomatic  dinners  prescribed  and  paid  for  out  of 
offers  a  career — we  are  not  always  sure  of  this  fund,  for,  if  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  diplo- 
getting  the  right  man,  and  may  lose  him  en-  mat  to  receive  and  entertain,  it  becomes  his  duty  to 
Urely   before,  we  want   to."     Of  course  all   ^o  so.  and  the  dutvljmg  official,  the  means  to 

•'^  .  •        II  1  •    ^  ^      »t  should  be  supplied.     It  is  feared,  however,  that 

COUntnes  occasionally  make  appointments  ^he  advantages  of  entertaining  arc  exaggerated, 
from  the  outside.  Take  the  distinguished  just  as  our  diplomats  lay  undue  stress  upon  the 
case  of  the  distinguished  Mr.  Bryce.  But  advantages,  indeed  the  necessities,  of  diplomatic 
it    would    seem    that    "such    appointments   costume     With   Mr^  Jefferson's  statement   con- 

,       ,  ,  ,      ^,  ,.  .  .»  I    »>     iir      cerning  the  alleged  advantages  of  enteitainmg  and 

should  be  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  We  j^^ish  expenditure,  mav  be  quoted  the  statement 
quote  again  from  the  writer  in  Xht  Journal,   of  Andrew  D.  Whiteon  the  matter  of  di  ess,  who.  as 

an  experienced  diplomatist,  speaks  with  authority. 
Young  men  of  ability  should  be  encouraged  to  "Truth  compels  me  to  add."  he  says,  "that,  having 
enter  the  diplomatic  service  and  their  salaries  myself  never  worn  anything  save  plain  evening 
should  be  such  as  to  supix)rt  them  in  their  posi-  dress  at  any  court  to  which  I  have  been  accredited, 
tions.  The  ambassadors  and  ministers  require  a  or  at  any  function  which  I  have  attended,  I  have 
trained  corps  of  assistants  to  enable  them  to  do  never  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest  disadvan- 
their  work  properly.     Secretaries  of  legation  should    tage  to  my  country  or  myself  from  that  fact." 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE   SEA   DEEPS 


THREE  comprehensive,  scholarly  works 
on  oceanography  furnish  the  basis  of  an 
article  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Shipley,  F.  R.  S.,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Dr.  G.  Herbert  Fowler's 
■'  Science  of  the  Sea,"  and  Mr.  James  John- 
stone's "Life  in  the  Sea"  are  English  Uni- 
versity publications.  "The  Depths  of  the 
Ocean,"'  by  Sir  John  Murray,  of  the  Chan- 
lenger  Expedition,  and  Dr.  Johan  Hjort, 
Director  of  the  Norse  Fisheries,  appears  also 
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in  this  country.  In  his  highly  entertaining 
rivitw  of  these  books.  Dr.  Shipley  lures  us 
with  this  introduction: 

'[hi'  [):i.vnKi:ra  and  the  crew  of  a  liner  racing 
',;'T  I  hi'  nurljii'  <if  the  Atlantic  are  apt  (o  imagine 
I  li.i'  iirii|<-r  ihi-m  is  a  vast  layer  of  water  of  varving 
'iM.rh  «i„ir-'ly  inhabited  by  a  few  fish.  As  a 
iri,i"i'r  til  f.ic  t  iht  whole  of  this  great  ocean  is 
u,ni]i,-j  v.iih  !ik'.  U  inslead  of  taking  ship  we 
'  ■/■,!•]  I, I  111-  II)  (hf  water  and  walk  across  the  bed  of 
ifi-  A'Ufirjr  10  America,  siarting  from  the  shores 
•  .(   U .  -(.rn   Mur'ipt-,  we  should  in  effect  be  travel- 


'  surrounding  physical  conditions 
-anced.  but  the  animal  and  plant 
'  in  correlation  with  the  altering 


He  tells  us  how  plant  and  animal  life 
changes  with  the  depth  to  which  we  descend. 
The  deepest  ocean  pit  yet  sounded  is  in  the 
Pacific,  we  are  informed.  It  is  31,614  feet 
deeper  2,61 2 feet  deeper tfian Mount  Everest 
is  lugh.  The  Atlantic  has  an  average  depth 
of  from  2,000  to  3,000  fathoms.  Speaking 
of  the  plant  and  animal  life  at  low  levels, 
this  writer  tells  us: 

These  cold  waters  are  very  still;  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  there  is  a  great  calm.  The  watei 
that  churn  the  surface  overhead  are  unfrh '  at 
the  depth  of  a  few  fathoms;  even  the  great  surface 
currents  which  stream  along  the  upper  waters  ot 
the  ocean  are  hardly  perceptible  betow  some  200 
fathoms.  There  are  of  course — as  the '.wear  and 
tear  of  cables  teach  us— places  where'deep-sca 
currents  are  strong;  but  on  the  whole  the  abysses 
of  the  sea  are  cold,  noiseless,  and  motionless 
The  monotony  of  the  surroundings  is  increased  b> 
the  fact  that  no  diurnal  or  seasonal  change  reaciv 
those  great  depths.  Summer  and  winter,  sprir,; 
and  autumn,  are  to  them  unknown;  for  them  ihi,' 
is  no  such  thing  as  night  and  day,  seed-time 
harvest.  Probably  the  inhabitants  of  the?- 
abysses  breed  all  the  year  round,  as  land-forms  do 
in  the  tropics.  There  we  find  insects  and  other 
animals  showing  no  seasonal  change  of  life,  eggs, 
larvae,  chrj^salises,  imagoes  all  existing  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

Deep-sea  animals  live  at  a  tremendous  pressure. 
Every  five  fathoms  we  descend  in  the  sea  the 
pressure  increases  by  one  atmosphere,  and  at  i 
depth  of  3000  fathoms  the  pressure  on  each  square 
inch  of  the  tigdy  of  an  animal  amounts  to  three 
tons,  whereas  at  ihesurfaceof  the  waters  it  isaboui 
fifteen  pounds.  So  great  is  this  pressure  thai 
unless  special  precautions  are  taken  the  glass  of 
the  thermometers  which  measure  the  bottom  tem- 
peratures is  crushed  to  powder. 

The  main  distinctive  fact  about  marine 
life,  particularly  at  low  depths,  says  Dr. 
Shipley,  is  rhythm.     Quoting  Mr.  Johnstone 

and  his  book,  "Life  in  the  Sea,"  the  reviewer 
says  there  is  rhythm  in  the  ocean. 

There  is  a  rhythm  of  the  tide,  a  rhythm  which 
corresponds  with  the  rise  and  fall  al)out  twice 
every  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  is  invotved 
in  a  still  bigger  fortnightly  rhythm  corresponding 
with  the  full  and  the  new  moon;  for  about  half- 
way l)etween  these  two  phases  the  tide  rises  more 
slowly  and  to  a  lower  height;  and  again,  just  a? 
there  is  a  half-daily  and  a  half.monthly  rhythm, 
so  we  have  a  half-yearlj'  rhythm  in  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinoxes.  So  regular  are  ihefc  rhythms 
that  the  tide  is  calculated  years  in  advance,  for  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  navigators  re1>'  irusirully 
on  these  calculations,  which  are  not  found  wanting. 

This  rhythmical  change  has  impressed  itself 
upon  many  marine  organisms.  As  Sir.  Johnstone 
reminds  us,  to  keep  cockles  healthy  in  aquaria 
under  artificial  conditions  one  must  run  the  water 
off  the  tank  at  least  once  a  day  so  as  to  simulate  > 
low  tide.  CoHvolvIa — a  small  and  lowly  wonn  — 
which  lives  on  the  sand  and  burrows  beneath  it 
H-hen  the  tide  is  ebtiing  off  the  beach,  kept  in  a 
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laboratory  in  vessels  of  sea- water,  pferiodicall^  ture.  Of  course,  in  all  these  rhythms  there  are 
burrows  under  the  artificial  sand  at  the  bottom  of  many  disturbing  features,  such  as  the  weather, 
the- vessel  when  the  real  tide  is  normally  going  out.  But  these  can  fairly  easily  be  discounted.  Just 
The  phosphorescence  of  the  surface  organisms  as  we  have  an  annual  rise  and  fall  of  temperature, 
which  we  have  noticed  above  only  comes  into  play  so  do  we  have  a  daily  one,  the  temperature  being 
at  best  some  time  after  sunset.  If  these  surface  at  its  lowest  about  sunrise,  and  gradually  rising  till 
organisms  capable  of  producing  phosphorescence  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  And  again, 
be  kept  in  an  aquarium  in  a  dark  room  the  same  there  is  a  fortnightly  rhythm,  inasmuch  as  near 
remains  true.  Although  they  are  exposed  to  no  the  land  the  sea  is  warmer  in  the  summer  just  after 
secular  change  of  light  and  darkness,  they  only  the  time  of  new  or  full  moon,  and  colder  at  the 
show  their  lights  at  a  time  jv'hen  the  outside  world  same  periods  during  the  winter, 
is  dark.  The  same  is  true,  as  Gamble  and  Keble  Other  rhythms  might  be  pointed  out,  such  as 
have  shown,  with  the  chameleon-shrimp,  which  in  those  dependent  on  the  intensity  of  sunlight,  and 
the  sea  shows  a  variety  of  protective  coloring  on  the  degree  of  salinity,  which  in  turn  depends 
during  the  daytime  but  at  nip;ht  becomes  a  trans-  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  water  circulation  of 
p)arent  blue.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  tide  has  the  sea.  The  pulsing-up  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  the 
produced  an  effect  which  is  lasting  on  certain  direct  result  of  this  circulation  and  affects  not 
organisms  even  when  they  have  been  removed  only  the  warmth  but  the  salinity  of  the  waters  on 
from  their  natural  surroundings' and  from  the  tidal  our  western  shores.  "The  water  is  saltest  when 
influence  for  considerable  periods.  the  drift  is  strongest,  in  the  months  of  February 

Then  again  we  have  a  rhythmical  change  of  to  June,  and  is  less  salt  when  the  drift  is  weakest, 
teraf>erature,  which  is  fairly  constant  for  given  in  the  months  of  November  to  February."  All 
places  in  the  sea.  About  February  and  Marcn  the  these  features  have  a  profound  influence  on  the 
sea  is  at  its  coldest,  but  it  gradually  warms  up  until  life  of  the  ocean;  and  a  remote  influence  on  land 
in  August  it  attains  its  highest  normal  tempera-   animals  whose  ancestry  was  marine. 


THE   ROENTGEN    RAYS   IN    MEDICINE 

THE  earliest  uses  of  the  X-rays  in  medi-  stance  that  glows  under  the  influence  of  theX- 

cine  were  for  the  location   of   foreign  rays.    The  barium-platinum-cyanide  screen, 

bodies,  such  as  bullets,  fragments  of  rock,  which  glows  with  a  green  light,  has  been 

splinters    of    bone,    etc.,    which    had    been  much   used,  but  is  now  often  replaced  by 

forced  into  the  human  body  by  violence,  or  the  "astral-screen,"  or  zinc-chloride  screen, 

such  things  as  coins,  buttons,  bones,  and  which  gives  a  white  light  and  which  has  the 

pins,  which  had  been  accidentally  swallowed,  advantage  of  being  more  stable.    The  screen 

or  had  "gone  down  the  wrong  way,"  and  shows  the  observer  the  organs  actually  in 

become  lodged  in  the  air-passages,  and  for  motion.     It  does  not,   however,   show   the 

the  location  and  the  determination  of  the  finer  details  which  appear  in  a  photograph, 

extent  of  internal  injury  due  to  fractured  Obviously,   too,   the  photograph  forms  an 

bones.  important  record. 

During  the  past  few  years,  however,  the  Thus,  in  the  admirably  equipped  and  con- 
field  of  this  wonderful  instrument  has  been  ducted  X-ray  department  of  St.  Luke's 
vastly  widened  by  improvements  in  technique  hospital  in  New  York  City,  which  the  writer 
and  by  the  painstaking  experiments  and  care-  mentions  because  of  personal  knowledge, 
ful  records  made  by  numerous  experts  in  there  are  carefully  catalogued  and  indexed 
various  parts  of  the  world.  series    of    photographs    forming    invaluable 

It  is  now  possible  for  the  skilled  Roent-  records  of  individual  cases,  and  affording 
genologist  to  study  the  condition  and  the  means  of  comparison  and  study  to  physicians 
movements  of  the  hollow  organs  of  the  body,  interested  in  similar  cases. 
such  as  those  constituting  the  alimentary  These  photographs  are  made  by  instan- 
canal,  and  even  to  note  delicate  tissue  taneous  exposure  or  time-exposure,  accord- 
changes,  such  as  those  involved  in  the  lesions  ing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  "Snaj)- 
occasioned  by  tuberculosis  and  cancer,  shots,"  of  course,  are  better  where  motions 

A  recent  number  of  Die  N aiurwissenschaf-  are  to  be  recorded,  while  more  time  is  ad- 

ien  (Berlin),  contains  an  article  on  the  sub-  \isable  where  there  is  a  state  of  rest  and 

ject,  the  less  technical  portions  of  which  we  where  fine  details  are  to  be  brought  out,  such 

offer  an  abstract  of  for  our  readers.  as  the  deterioration  of  tissue  or  a  delicate 

The  author.  Dr.  Max  Levy-Dom,  Berlin,  hair-like  fracture  of  bone, 
begins  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 

observations  may  be  made  by  means  of  the  ,   Nearly  every  part  of  the  body  can  now  be  pho- 

^                  .                       u        I.   /          L  tographed  m  i-ioo  of  a  second.     Only  m     fleshy 

fluorescent  screen  or  by  photographs.  persons  is  there  difficulty  in   this,  especially  for 

The  fluorescent  screen  consists  of  a  sub-  the  stomach  and  intestines— however,  the  motion 
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of  these  organs  is  so  slow  that  this  difficulty  is  not       Dr.  Levy-Dorn  is  most  particular,  however, 
important.sincei-io— 13-10  seconds  is  sufficiently  ^q  observe  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 

matter  to  distinguish  between  the  normal  and 
The  "snap-shots'*  are  particularly  impor-  the  abnormal,  ^e  regular  and  the  accidental, 
tant  in  taking  nervous  or  restless  persons,  in  making  X-ray  diagnoses.  It  requires  in 
or  children,  in  comparing  men  and  animals,  fact  a  highly  trained  expert.  And  the 
or  in  studying  involved  motions  as  of  stomach  largest  progress  of  all,  he  considers,  lies  in 
and  intestines.  Sometimes  stereoscopic  views  the  enormous  amount  of  material  gathered 
are  desirable.  These  should  be  taken  rapidly,  by  many  separate*  investigators  and  tabu- 
and  excellent  apparatus  has  been  devised  lated  so  as  to  form  sources  of  information  and 
which  automatically  shifts  the  tubes  and  comparison  for  such  exf)erts.  There  exists 
changes  the  plates.  Of  late  some  cinemato-  already  a  great  mass  of  valuable  technical 
graph  records  have  been  made,  but  these  are  information  of  this  nature  in  pamphlets, 
more  important  for  scientific  than  for  prac-  periodicals,  and  archives  devoted  to  the 
tical  purposes.  In  general,  however,  time-  subject, 
exposures  of  1,^2  seconds  to  2  seconds  are 

preferable,  as  being  more  certain  of  success       Not  only  diagnosis,  but  therapeutics,  has 
and  giving  more  detail.  derived  vast  advantage  from  the  use  of  the 

X-rays. 
The  chief  progress  in  X-ray  diagnosis  of  It  was  not  long  before  it  was  discovered 
late  years  has  been  with  regard  to  the  diges-  that  these  rays  might  be  sources  of  -gra^-e 
tive  organs.  Since  these  are  hollow  they  can  injury  to  those  exposed  to  them,  indii&^g 
be  investigated  by  X-rays  only  when  filled  their  manipulators — especially  to  the'sSln, 
with  some  contrasting  substance,  generally  to  those  organs  which  evolve  the  blood,  and 
some  opaque  substance  such  as  bisijiuth.         to  sex-organs.    This  field  of  medicine,  like 

It  is  primarily  requisite,  of  course,  that  the  ^]^  ^t*^^'*^,  has  a  roU  of  noble  martyrs.     But 

substance   used 'should   be   harmless.    For   this  these  very  m juries  led  not  only  to  the  knowl- 

reason  fiismuthum  suhnitricum  has  been  replaced  edge  of  proper  precautions,  but  of  their  tre- 

by  Bismulhum  carbonicum,  because  the   former  mendous  effectiveness  as  remedies  in  some 
sometimes  (though  rarely),  caused   symptoms  of 

poisoning.  cases. 

The  opaque  substance  is  used  in  the  form  They  were  first  used  in  all  sorts  of  skin  affections, 
of  a  fine  powder  stirred  into  a  liquid  to  make  then  in  blood-affections,  for  malignant  tumors,  and 
a  ^* broth"  of  greater  or  less  density  as  may  ^o'-_5^^'^^''^  [""^^^  «^  tuberculosis 

i_  •ji<'^ii»>'^i_i»'j  The  greatest  recent  progress  has  been  made  in 

be  required.       Zoolak      is  the  liquid  com-   treating  trouble  peculiar  to  women,  such  as  hem- 

monly  used.     A  most  interesting  fact,  how-  orrhages  and  myoma. 
ever,  is  that  where  it  is  desired  to  retard  the 

movement  of  the  mass,  grated  pineapple  is  Finally,  there  has  been  an  admirable  de- 
used  instead  of  zoolak,  since  the  particles  of  velopment  of  technique  in  the  methods  of 
pineapple  fiber  are  roughened,  or  provided  handling  the  rays  so  as  to  obtain  powerful 
with  minute  hooks,  which  cling  to  the  sur-  internal  action  at  certain  spots  without  in- 
face  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  thus  cause  juring  the  skin  or  other  tissues, 
the  downward  movement  to  be  slower.  In  this  connection  we  may  mention  the  dif- 

ferentiation between  the  "soft  rays"  and  the 
Thus  a  sort  of  cast  of  the  interior  of  the  hollow  i^^ard  rays,"  which  is  a  matter  not  touched 

organs   is   formed    which    shows   both   torm   and  1       -rw-    t  ^ -rw^ u  .«.  : 11  1 

.motions  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  and  in  certain    ^^  ^X  ^^'  Levy-Dom,  but  IS  weU  known  to 
cases  also   shows  diseased  conditions.  X-ray  specialists. 
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MRS.  TRASK'S  APPEAL  AGAINST  WAR 

PRECISELY  what  slej)s  it  is  best  for  one  policy  aiid  are  attributable  to  criminal 
particular  nation  to  take  in  order  that  its  statesmanship,  on  one  side  or  on  both. 
action  may  most  assuredly  advance  the  cause  Back  of  the  movement  for  ending  wars 
of  universal  peace,  is  a  matter  about  which  there  are  many  motives,  such  as  those  of  corn- 
good  and  intelligent  people  are  at  variance,  plex  modem  relationships  in  trade,  and  the 
But  there  ought  to  be  no  diflerence  of  opinion  exigencies  of  finance.  But  none  of  these  "prac- 
upon  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  thesis  that  lical"  motives  is  strong  enough  to  control 
war  in  itself  is  a  horrible  evil,  that  it  ought  to  men's  passions,  prejudices,  and  selfish  ambi- 
be  abolbhed,  and  that  even  those  modern  tions  when  the  moment  of  crisis  presents 
wars  for  which  some  excuse  can  be  made  are  itself.  The  only  motive  that  can  avail 
the  outgrowth  of  wrong  niolive  or  wrong  is  the  moral  one,  invoking  the  sense  of 
justice  and  the  broad  spirit  of  humjtn 
brotherhood. 

The  best  safeguard  against  war  is  the  culti- 
vation of  high  and  fine  sentiment.  When  the 
scales  drop  from  men's  eyes  and  they  stc 
truth  clearly,  they  will  know  that  the  sheer 
presumption  that  a  nation  like  ours  musl^ 
somehow,  sometime — be  engaged  in  war 
against  another  great  nation,  is  as  false 
and  obsolete  as  it  would  be  for  the  in- 
di^-idual  citizen  to  presume  that,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  he  must  fight  a  few 
duels  or  murder  a  few  |)ersonal  enemies  for 
the  protection  of  his  honor  or  the  advance- 
ment of  his  interests. 
Whatever,  therefore,  helps  to  strengthen 
' pisF. c..\TE." ost:  "F  sKVKHii.  KSTKAMh-i  Tu  ^hc  causc  of  peacc  as  a  sentiment,  and  as  a 
THE  HEAVILY  WOODED  i;ni)i  Nus  f)F  "  wisinv"        moFal  and  intcllectual  con\iction,  is  to  be 
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weicomed  as  the  thing 
most  needful  to  secure 
results.  It  is  from  this 
standpoint  that 
Katrina  Trask's  new 
book,  "In  the  Van- 
guard," should  be 
most  strongly  com- 
mended. It  is  written 
in  the  form  of  a  drama, 
and  it  has  throughout 
the  touch  of  Mrs. 
Trask's  literary  skill. 
It  is  simple  and  direct, 
without  tragic  strain 
or  over-emphasis.  Its 
characters  are  the 
leading  Ivjk's  in  a 
small  American  town- 

The  hero  is  a  young 
lawyerwhii  wluutecrs 
andgtH'stolhefront ill  >ri)NL  ti 

a  war  that  ap{K-als  to 
ihe  curmit  n)oti\o  of  jxitriotism. 
\\ith  no  lack  of  physical  wurage,  and 
in  ihe  f^uv  of  high  approval  and 
rapid  prxnnotioii,  he  ri'fusi-s  to  take 
pari  in  fiirthtr  aciive  lighting,  be- 
cauM'  \w  Iwonu-s  amviiice<l  of  the 
r\il  ami  horror  nf  war  through  ran- 
Mivitinn  nilh  a  dving  enemy  to 
»  hunt  lie  ii>iiu>[t'r-^  on  ihe  haltlelield. 
Moral  and  intvlUvtual  ci>urage  Iri- 
lllll|^h^  in  >]iitrof  icmiMirary  humiHa- 
lioii  ilumigh  tiif  misunderstandinR 
o1  l>arvnis  and  I'rionds. 

This  liitlc  iMMik  is  not  a  treatise. 
rillu-v  ill  private  cihics  or  in  public 
pnli.v,  li  might,  indml.  be  criti- 
li'id'  I  mm  eilher  one  of  those  stand- 
■'■'■■■'  It  is,  in  fad,  a  noble  ap|)eal 
"nil    and    durable    motives. 


It  chalknges  cynicism,  and  it  lifts 
the  banner  of  faith  and  trust  in  one's 
fellowmen. 

It  is  not  likely,  indeed,  that  the 
reading  of  Mrs.  Trask's  brilliant  and 
touching  little  drama  will  con\Tnce 
statesmen   that   the   United   State* 
.Army  ought  immediately  to  be  dis- 
banded, and    that   our    battleships 
should  be  broken  up  and  sold  as  junk ; 
but  it   is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
reading  of  this  book  will  not  iinp>el 
statesmen  to  strive  more  hopefully 
and  definitely  for  the  fulfillment  of 
peace  ideals.     Every  experience  of 
generous  and   sympathetic  contact 
between  men  of   different    nations 
makes  clearer  the  fact 
that  questions  at  issue 
can  be  settled  honor- 
ably by  diplomac}'  or 
arbitration. 

Mrs,  Trask's  hero, 
after  his  vision,  and 
his  consequent  de- 
termination to  cease 
fighting,  declared: 

Destruction:  it  must  he 
unto  Life  —  not  unro 
Death.  There  tntiil  be 
a  belief  way  lo  settle  our 
difficulties,  and  even,- 
man  who  accepts  wjr 
helps  lo  retard  ihe  fimi- 
ing  of  that  belter  way. 
I  never  thought  of  itut 
before — but  now  that  I 
Adi'^ thought  of  it,  I  dare 
.  WOODS  not  Boon, 
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The  heroine  at  home  had  also  seen  a  vision, 
and  had  heard  a  voice  which  cried  solemnly 
in  the  stillness  of  the  night: 

Woe  unto  ihose  who  break  the  bonds  of  Brolhcr- 
hood;  woe  unto  those  who  lay  waste  the  pleasant 
places  of  the  earth;  woe  unto  those  who  fan 'the 
|N>wers  of  enmity  and  hate;  woe  unto  thoM:  who 
ha\e  called  false  thines  true,  cruel  things  brave, 
and  barbarous  things  of  good  report. 

Mrs.  Trask's  messages  of  peace  and  good 
will  among  men  are  sent  forth  from  her  beau- 
tiful home  called  "Yaddo,"  at  Saratoga 
Springs.  It  is  because  the  delight  of  these 
gardens,  enclosed  in  a  noble  private  park,  is 
intended  not  merely  for  her  own  private  en- 
joyment but  also  for  the  happiness  of  many 
others,  that  the  photographic  glimpses  of 
"V'addo,"  which  accompany  this  note  upon 
Mrs.  Trask's  new  book,  are  here  published. 
"  Yaddo"  is  as  truly  the  expression,— in  land- 
scape gardening  and  domestic  architecture, 
— of  exquisite  taste  and  feeling,  as  is  the  writ- 
ing which  Mrs.  Trask  has  given  us;  while  the 
motive  of  the  one  as  well  as  the'  other  is  the 
high  and  true  service  of  ideals. 
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T7OLLOWING   dose    upon    the    publication   of  death,  which  Nash  ends  with  the  words:     "Heic 

^  Alfred   Noyes'  "Drake/*  that  master-epic  of  on  my  breast,  with  one  great  sob  he  burst  his 

the  sea  (noticed  in  the  March  Review),  comes  heart  and  died." 

"The  Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tav-  "The  Burial  of  a  Queen"  is  the  burial  of  Marj', 

Poeau^^  em,"*   the  famous  gathering  place  Queen  of  Scots,  at  dead  of  night  at  PeterborougL 

of    the    Elizabethan    wits,    among  The  old  sexton  tells  of  the  ghostly  shadows  in 

them  Raleigh,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  the  vault,  of  the  foreigner  with  the  olive  face  and 

Kit  Marlowe.     The  "Tales"  are  stories  that  the  soft  French  words,  who  begs  once  more  to  look 

author  imagines  to  have  been  told  at  the  Mermaid  upon  her  face;    of  the  dark  catafalque  with  its 

Tavern  over  the  pipes  and  wine.     The  lyrics  are  inscription,   "In   mv  defense,   God   me   defend," 

but  loosely  strung  together  by  the  narrative  verse  and  of  the  voices  01  the  host  of  heaven  that  bear 

and  there  are  places  where  the  rough  energy  of  her  soul  away.     Aside  from  some  few  lyrics,  this 

the  poesy  does  not  cover  the  creaking  mechanism,  scene    in    the    nave    of    Peterborough  Cathedral, 

but  the  animation  and  high  spiritedness  of  the  with  its  ghosts,  shadows,  and  angels,  is  the  finest 

whole  carries  the  reader  along  with  a  fine  zest.  p>oesy  Noyes  has  written.     The  book  closes  with 

Noyes*  work  is  composite,  a  mixture  of  Tenny-  a  tale  of  Raleigh,  and  here,  as  in  "  Drake,"  there 

son  and  Swinburne,  with  a  dash  of  Stevenson  and  is  no  cunning  appeal  to  patriotism,  or  trick  of 

a  flavoring  of  Cavalier  lyricism.    At  times  it  seems  stirring  the  blood  that  he  has  hesitated  to  use.    It 

artificial,  but  at  least  it  is  good  artificiality.    "The  is — "Englande,  Englande,  Glory  everlasting  and 

Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern"  is  a  processional,  lordship  of  the  sea,  that  moves  the  soul  of  this 

a  |>ageant  of  the  Elizabethans  splendidly  tricked  maker  of  ballads  and  chanteys,  who  stirs  us  with 

out  in  rich  attire  and  flying  banners  with  burgeon-  the  tread  of  armed  men,  with  clanking  of  hoofs 

ing  of  crimson  and  gold.      It  does  not  pause  for  and  horns  blowing,  and  at  last  brings  us  to  the 

a  moment;    it  marches  on  and  on,  and  after  it  more  peaceful  delight  of  a  pipe  and  a  cup  of  wine 

passes  there  is  a  little  mist  and  glamour  in  one's  at^  the  Mermaid  Tavern  wnere  huge  projects  and 

eyes.  mighty  dreams  go  skittering  in  the  blue  smoke.'* 

The  London  Times  declares  that  "this  is  the 

best  work  Noyes  has  done  so  far."    In  unity  and  "The   Dafl'odil   Fields,"'  a  versified    novel  b>' 

evenness  of  poetical  expression,  it  hardly  rivals  John   Masefield,   shines   with   a   steady   glirarocr 

"Drake,"   although   there   are   fragments  of  the  among  the  poetical  reapings  for  the  month.     It 

"Tales"  that  are  truly  the  finest  things  Noyes  is  filled  with   Masefield*s  own  pe- 

has  written.  DaffoSf  Ficfdt  c"^*^^  literary  beauties  that   mark 

"The  Sign  of  the  Golden  Shoe,"  tells  the  story  his  passionate  gift  of  simple  utter- 

of  the  life  and  death  of  Kit  Marlowe,  the  son  of  ance;   the  art  to  tell  a  simple  tale  and  yet  reflect 

a  Canterbury  cobbler, —  all  of  heaven  and  earth  within  it  as  a  pool  of  water 

''\*l?.l!^Hlt*l!l'hhI."r^H^f'''^  """The'Dafel  Fields"  tells  of  the  love  of  two 

^  Kk  Mar  o^e! '  KftXW  Xn^he  'kL^owsX^ti'j;^^  d^eafh^^i'"'^ 

\\T^  «koii  ,,«♦  o««  u:^  «,,.,.«  "  when  he  knows  that  he  is  near  death  gives  the 

We  shall  not  see  him  more.  guardianship  of  his  son  Michael,  a  wild  boy  at 

This  fine  poem  rises  with  simplicity  and  great  J^hool   in    Paris,   to   his  closest    friends.    Charles 

power  up  to  the  scene  where  Nash  comes  to  the  Occleve  and  Rowland  Keu;.     Occleve  has  a  son. 

Mermaid  in  his  bloodied  coat  and  cries  out:  Lion,  and  Keir  has  a  daughter.  Mary.     The  two 

boys  and  the  girl  have  been  playmates  since  child- 

"Come,  come  and  see  Kit  Marlowe  lying  dead,  hood.     Lion  is  a  quiet,  ^ave  young  man,   with 

Draw  back  the  sheet,  ah,  tenderly  lay  bare  features  that  give  "promise  of  a  brilliant  mind." 

The  splendor  of  that  Apollonian  head;  He  is  devoted  to  Mary,  but  Mary  loves  Michael. 

In  his  own   light-hearted  way    Michael  too  loves 

The  gloriole  of  his  flame  colored  hair,  Mary,  but  his  desire  for  a  broader  life  calls  him  10 

The  lean,  athletic  body  deftly  planned  the  cattle  ranches  of  America,  where  he  says  "land 

To  carry  that  swift  ^ul  of  fire  and  air;  is  for -the  asking."     Before  he  goes  away  to   be 

-rui          ^w     a     I       *uu       a  u        *       j*i.  gone    three    vears,    he    swears   constancy    to    his 

The  long    thin  flanks,  the  broad  breast  and  the  ^,„^gj  ;„  jf,^  "daffodil  fields."     For  a  time  he 

Hero!rs"houlders!  Look  what  lost  dreams  lie  J'^'^^l  '°  •'^^'■>''  "'^"  ♦'"^"=  '*  "^^^"^  '^''•^"  '""^ 

Cold  in  the  fingers  of  that  delicate  hand; 

.     ,    ,          .  ,  .      ,        ,     .    ,.         .  "Spring  came  again  greening  the  hawthorn  buds: 

And  shut  within  those  lyric  lips  what  cry  The  shaking  flowers  new-blossomed   seemed    the 

Of  unborn  beauty  sunk  in  utter  night,  same 

Lost  world  of  song  scaled  in  an  unknown  sky.  And  April  put  her  riot  in  young  bloods: 

,     ,          ,     r      L    t    t     .          .  .   I.  .  The  jays  flapped  in  the  larch  clump  like  blue  flame. 

Never  to  he  brought  forth  clothed  on  with  light,  She  did  not  care;   his  letter  never  came. 

Was  this,  then,  this  the  secret  of  his  song—  silent  she  went  nursing  the  grief  that  kills 

Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight?''  And  Lion  watchcni  her  pass  among  the  daffodils." 

Then  follows  the  scene  of  the  brawl  on  the  deck  of  When    Lion,    tender   of   heart,   can    no   long<.T 

the  Golden  Hind  and  the  description  of  Marlowe's  endure  the_  grief  of  the  deserted  girl,  hegocs  to 

~the~MeriTiald    Tavern.     By    Alfred    Noyee.  « The  DalTodll  Fields.      By  John  MMefleld.      M»csiU> 

?p.     SI. 35.  Ian.      124   pp.     $1.25. 
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America  to  bring  Michael  back,  but  he  will  not 
come.  The  free  life  of  the  plains  suits  him  and 
a  dark  beauty  with  "eyes  that  burned"  holds  his 
fancy.  When  Lion  returns  and  tells  Mary  the 
truth  about  Michael,  her  resistance  to  his  suit 
breaks  down  and  she  consents  to  marry  Lion. 
A  newspaper  clipping  announcing  Mary's  marriage 
reaches  Nlichaef,  who  is  already  weary  of  the  dark 
beauty  and  longing  for  his  lost  love.  He  goes 
back,  like  Enoch  Arden,  comes  to  her  house  and 
looks  in  the  window.  He  does  not  see  Mary  there, 
so  he  creeps  inside  the  house  by  stealth  and  leaves 
a  scarf,  an  old  keepsake,  in  Mary's  room,  so  that 
she  will  know  he  has  returned,  and  then  goes  to 
await  her  at  the  trysting  place  in  the  "daffodil 
fields."  She  finds  the  scarf  and  comes  to  meet  him; 
they  renew  their  love  and  Mary  goes  to  live  with 
Michael.  They  are  happy  at  first,  then  Michael 
in  a  mood  of  weakness  and  remorse  goes  to  Lion 
to  offer  to  give  him  back  his  wife.  Lion  in  a  fit 
of  anger,  torn  by  |>assion  and  outraged  honor, 
Bghts  with  Michael  and  they  kill  each  other  in 
the  "daffodil  fields."  The  tragedy  ends  with 
stanzas  that  bring  Mary  to  her  dead  and  in  mercy 
grant  her  release  from  sorrow. 


it 


They  left  her  with  her  dead;    they  could  not 

choose 

But  grant  the  spirit  burning  in  her  face 
Rights  that  their  pity  urged  them  to  refuse. 
They  did  her  sorrow  and  her  dead  a  grace. 
All  night  they  heard  her  (massing  footsteps  trace 
Down  to  the  garden  from  the  room  of  death. 
They  heard  her  singing  there,  lowly,  with  gentle 

breath, 

To  the  cool  darkness  full  of  sleeping  flowers. 
Then  back,  still  singing  soft,  with  quiet  tread, 
But  at  the  dawn  her  singing  gathered  powers 
Like  to  the  dying  swan  who  lifts  his  head 
On  East  nor,  lifts  it  singing,  dabbled  red. 
Singing  the  Glory  in  his  tumbling  mind, 
Before  the  doors  burst  in,  before  death  strikes  him 
blind. 

So  triumphing  her  song  of  love  began 
Ringing  across  the  meadows  like  old  woe, 
Sweetened  by  poets  to  the  help  of  man 
l^nconquered  in  the  eternal  overthrow; 
Like  a  great  trumpet  from  the  long  ago 
Her  singing  towered;  all  the  valley  heard, 
Men  jingling  down  to  meadow  stopped  their  teams 
and  stirred. 

And  they,  the  Occleves,  hurried  to  the  door 
And  burst  it  fearing;  there  the  singer  lay 
Drooped  at  her  lover's  bedside  on  the  floor, 
Sin^ng  her  passionate  last  of  life  away. 
White  flowers  had  fallen  from  a  blackthorn  spray 
Over  her  loosened  hair.    Pale  flowers  of  spring 
F'illed   the  white  room  of  death;    they  covered 
everything. 


Primroses,  daffodils,  and  cuckoo  flowers. 
She  bowed  her  singing  head  on  Michael's  breast. 
"Oh,  it  was  sweet,"  she  cried,  "that  love  of  ours. 
You  were  the  dearest,  sweet;  I  loved  you  best. 
Beloved,  my  beloved,  let  me  rest 
By  you  forever,  little  Michael  mine. 
Now  the  great  hour  is  stricken  and  the  bread  and 
wine 

"Broken  and  spilt;  and  now  the  homing  birds 
Draw  to  a  covert,  Michael;  I  to  you. 
Bury  us  two  together,"  came  her  words. 
The  dropping  p>etals  fell  about  the  two. 
Her  heart  had  broken;  she  was  dead.    They  drew 
Her  gentle  head  aside;  they  found  it  pressed 
Against  the  broidered  'kerchief  spread  on  Michael's 
breast. 

The  one  that  bore  her  name  in  Michael's  hair. 
Given  so  long  before.    They  let  her  lie, 
When  the  dim  moon  died  out  upon  the  air, 
And  happy  sunlight  colored  all  the  sky. 
The  last  cock  crowed  for  morning;  carts  went  by; 
Smoke  rose  from  cottage  chimneys;  from  the  byre 
The  yokes  went  clanking  by,  to  dairy,  through  the 
mire." 

Mr.  William  W^atson's  latest  book  of  verse, 
"The  Muse  in  Exile,"  *  is  scarcely  an  addition  to 
the  pure,  clear  notes  of  Watsonian  music  with 
...  .  -«^  which  we  are  familiar.  Two  poems 
mSST^  Eiu?"  of  ^^>s  collection,  *;  Dublin  Bay  "  and 
"A  Full  Confession,"  possess  dis- 
tinction and  charm,  but  the  'Muse  is  indeed  in 
exile  from  such  brusque  bit  of  poesy  as  the  lines 
read  by  Mr.  Watson  at  the  Dickens  Centenary 
Celebration.  The  poems  are  accompanied  by 
the  paper  on  "*The  Poet's  Place  in  the  Scheme  of 
of  Life; "  which  is  to  keep  fresh  within  us  our  often 
flagging  sense  of  life's  greatness  and  grandeur. 
Although  there  is  little  of  the  imperial  mastery 
of  harmonious  utterance  so  praised  by  Mr.  Watson, 
in  this  book,  as  analysis  and  criticism  of  life,  as 
rhymed  aphorism,  as  thought  profound  and  often 
felicitous  of  expression,  it  has  dignity  and  worth. 

"The  heart  takes  pilgrimage"   (as  the  author 
writes   in    "The    Wanderer's    Song")    with    Mr. 
Sidney  Rowe's  "Songs  of  Seven  Years."*    These 
poems  are  leisurely  and  filled  with 
RoSS^        quiet,    far-away   music,   the   sound 
of    winds    and    waters,    caught    in 
delicate  fantasy  and  soft  rhythms,  bound  together 
with  an   intense  delight   in   nature  and  eloquent 
appreciation  of  her  beauties.    The  narrative  f)oems. 
quoted  in  fragments,  should  encourage  Mr.  Rowe 
to  the  longer,  more  sustained  forms  that  the  Vic- 
torian poets  have  used  so  freely. 


<  The  Muse  in  Exile. 
116  Dp.     fl.25. 

*  Songs  of  Seven  Years. 
Frencli.     00  pp.     f  1. 


By    William    Watson,     l^ne. 
By  Sydney  Rowe.     Sherman, 


ESSAYS  AND  MISCELLANY 

pRANCIS  GRIERSOX  gives  us  a  volume  of  An  exceed! nely  emotional  book  of  personal  life- 

^    sparkling  essays, — "The  Invincible  Alliance," '  history,  "The  Woman  With  Empty  Hands/**  has 

and  other  writings,  political,  social,  and  literary,  attracted  considerable  attention  as  an  argument 

The  work  of  this  gifted  essayist  is  ,        for  woman  suffrage.     It  is  the  work 

FMScUGricnlon^^^  quintessence  of  all  that  spells  ^^k  *      of  a  well-known  suffragette,  but   is 

culture,   atmosphere,   and   intellec-  published  anonymously.     The  book 

tual  charm  in  literature.     Tne  "Invincible  Alii-  has  a  certain  appeal  in  that  it  approaches  the  Mib- 

ance"  is  the  projected  alliance  of  England  and  ject  not  from  a  standp>oint  of  utility  or  of  political 

the  United  States, — the  "coalition  of  their  ma-  and  social  justice,  but  from  the  sentimental  p>oint 

terial   aims  and   interests."     Mr.   Grierson   feels  of  view  of  pity  for  the  "woman  with  empty  hands," 

that  the  destiny  of  America  is  bound  irrevocably  In  this  particular  instance,  a  young  woman  of  intd- 

to  the  destiny  of  England,  and  that  the  mutual  ligence  and  power  of  usefulness  is  bereft  of  husband 

interests  of  both  countries  require  that  the  British  and  child.     She  conquers  her  aimlessness  and  acute 

Parliament  and  the  United  States  Congress  should  grief   by    working    for   the    "Common    Good    of 

have    four    working    elements    in    combination.  Women,"  which  to  this  particular  woman  means 

namely,  the  political,  the  commercial,  the  religious,  suffrage.     Her  burden  of  sorrow  rolled  away  like 

the  social.  Bunyan's pilgrim's;  she  was  free;  salvation  flooded 

A  piquant  essay,   "The  New   Preacher,"  is  a  her  soul,  she  was  needed  again.     All  this  is  fine  and 

discussion  of  the  reasons  why  ministers  fail  to  wonderful,  but  it  is  not  an  argument  for  woman 

hold    their    congregations.     The    author    thinks  suffrage  any   more  than   it  is  an  argument   for 

that  a  "deal  of  the  trouble  arises  from  the  fact  Kindergarten  work,  or  for  caring  for  bhnd  children 

that  many  of  our  pulpits  are  occupied  by  agnostics  or  for  any  other  kind  of  service  for  the  common 

who  are  groping  for  truth  just  like  their  congre-  good.     The  instinct,  the  desire  to  be  "needed" 

gations,"  and  that  "few  ministers  of  our  day  feel  drives  many  women  to  work  for  equal  voting  ri^ts 

that  they  possess  a  soul."     Intellectual  preaching  with   men,   but   it   also  drives   many   more   mto 

he  feels  to  be  a  dangerous  illusion,  also  that  there  is  channels  of  private  usefulness, 
little    p^ood    in    scientific    religion.     In    religious 

preaching  we  require  the  art  of  words,  the  clear  From  Chicago  comes  a  more  logical  explanation 

flame  of  intellectuality  fused  together  by  power  of  modern  feminism  by  Floyd  Dell,  who  has  con- 

of  faith  and  great  spirituality  to  save   us   from  sidered  such  individuals  as  Jane  Addams,  Char- 

the   wolves  of   the      world,   the    flesh    and    the  lotte  Perkins  Gilman,  Olive  Schreiner,  Ellen  Key, 

devil."  and  Emmeline  Pankhurst  in  his  book,  "Women  as 

"A    Prophet    Without    Honor"    phrases    Mr.  World  Builders."'     The  argument  of  the  preface 

Grierson's  speculations  in  dramatic   form.     The  ventures  the  theory  that  the  whole  feminist  move- 

"prophet"   IS  Tolstoy,   who  comes   to     London  ment  has  grown  out  of  the  readiness  of  women  to 

penniless,  shorn  of  rank  and  honor,  to  open  a  shop  adapt  themselves  to  a  new  masculine  demand  that 

lor  cobbling  shoes  .  One  of  his  wealthy  disciples,  a  grows  out   of   man's  rebellion  against  the  "cow 

landed  proprietor,  epitomizes  the  general  opinion  woman,"  the  subservient  female  who  effects  her 

about  him.  will  by  stealth  and  indirection  and  makes  a  dupe 

"  Proprietor:     This    takes    my    breath    away,  in  one  way  or  another  of  every  man  with  whom  she 

What  I  am  to  do?     This  thing  has  knocked  me  comes  in  contact.     Thus  behind  the  revealed  rebel- 

into  a  heap.     It  is  a  nightmare.     And,  hang  it  all,  lion  of  women  stands  the  obscure  rebellion  of  men. 

Tolstoy  on  his  estates  in  Russia  is  one  thing,  Tol-  ,__            .        „^.     ^...„      .  _ ...                     .  ,  .  . 

stoy  a  beggar  living  on  my  estate  is  another.     And  Monoscnpts,    *  by  Willard  Dillman.  are  tabloid 

besides,  fancy  people  coming  here  to  have  their  essays,  from  which  we  can  snatch  wisdom  as  we 

boots    mended!     Why    will    Russian    counts    get  r"sh  along  our  frenzied  ways,~a  kind  of  "futur- 

broke  and  turn  themselves  into  dirty  mujiks?"  wi^inmm     *®^     condensation  of  the  old-f^- 

Other  essays  remarkable  for   their  originality  Tabloid  Form  »<^"«*   rambling  e^y   into   half   a 

and  freshness  are  "  Republic    or    Empire,"    (an  dozen  sentences.     The  introduction 

analysis  of  our  national  tendencies);    "The  Soul's  »s  by  Richard  Burton,  and  the  "monoscnpts"  are. 

Last  Refuge"  (which  is  music):  "  Materialism  and  as  he  says,  "brief,  pleasant  papers  that  belong  to 

Crime"— the   argument    places   crime    upon    the  ^^^  genus  essay."     Further  than   this,  they  are 

shoulders  of  our   increasing    materialism;     "The  thoughtful  meditations,  somewhat  Emersonian  in 

Agnostic  Agony"   (which  argues  that  scepticism  expression  and  in  serene  idealism, 

destroys  the  soul),  and  "The  New  Era,"  "out  of  ..  *    n     •      •       u     u     ^»'»      .    (^^u  u:        a 

which  a  new  spiritual  element  will  spring  forth  .     A  Beginning  Husband    »  ^^* iSfJ^    •      ^^' 

which  in  turn  will  dominate  the  material."     Mr.  ^><^"s  m  a  book  by  Edward  Sanford  Martin.      The 


tem^ranTc^'tTn'm Jsic  alld  tkerauTre.  "  HiT b^k  ,    'y»>°"«»»*«      marry  and   the   husband   writes  a 

on  Lincoln,  "The  Valley  of  the  Shadows."  though  book  that  carries  affairs  along  until  the  menage 

not  widely  known,  is  a  masterpiece.     Other  books  »Tho  Woman  With  Empty  Hands.     Ekxld.  Mead.     7« 

'•^h^^r  Ih"  t"^"    '"^^""^^  -^^^^^  '"''aW^mrAs  World  BuUder..     By  Floyd  DeU.     CWcair, 

1  he  C  eltic  Temperament,        The  Humors  of  the  Forbes  A  Co.     104  pp.    76  rente. 

Lndcrman,"  and  "La  Revoke  Idealist."  «  MonoucHpu.    ByW.  F.  DUlman,    MtoneapoUs.  Mlna  : 

^ _  E.  D.  Brooks.     75  cents. 

>The  Invincible  Alliance.     By  Francis  C^rieraon.      Lane.  *  Reflections    of    a    Beginning    Husband.     By    Edward 

23.5  pp.     $1.50.  Sandford  Martin.     Harper's.     IW  pp.     $1.20. 
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includes,  beyond  husband  and  wife,  a  baby  and  a  draws  added  value  and  interest  from  the  fact  that 
cook  and  a  nursemaid.  The  book  is  readable  and  it  is  philosophical  in  its  basi^  being  throughout 
pleasantly  written,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  related  to  the  recent  thought  currents  princi|>ally 
the  exudation  of  romance  one  might  expect  from  represented  by  the  late  William  James  and  Pro- 
such  a  title.  Instead,  the  "beginning  husband"  fessor  Bergson.  There  is  a  ver>'  helpful  bibli- 
discusses  woman  suffrage,  sociology,  and  the  cost  ography. 
of  living. 

i_ji_           jr                   L  '^^^    boyhood    exp)eriences    of    two    American 

Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  writers  who  have  won  distinction,  each  in  his  own 

a  taste  of  English  country  h«e,  will  enjoy     The  special  field,  form  the  substance  of  two  of  the  most 

Odd    Farmhouse,    »  a   delightful    book  published  attractive  publications  of  the  cur- 

Ru»i         under  the  pseudonym  of  'The  Odd  BovhSSd.      ^nt   season,— "The  Story  of    My 

B^^       Farmwife.       An    Amencan    couple  «>y°««»       Boyhood  and  Youth,"  ^    by    John 

.     .    ^,         .^^^?  to  take  a  country- farmhouse  Muir,  and  "A  Small  Boy  and  Others,"'  by  Henry 

within  fifty  miles  of  London.     They  find  their  ideal  James.     In  the  matter  of  environment,  the  two 

in  the  village  of  Kynaston.        It  lay  in  a  dimple  in  boys  fared  very  differently.     John  Muir,  having 

the  downs;    all  around  it  were  meadows  full  of  passed  his  earlier  years  in  Scotland,  came  with  his 

browsing  sheep.     A  long,  low  lacobean  house  of  parents  to  America  and  plunged  at  once   (a  boy  of 

simple  but  beautiful  lines,  with  a  group  of  farm  eleven)  into  the  hardships  of  frontier  life  in  VVis- 

buildings    clustered    in    the  background.       "An  consin.     In  those  mid-century  years  young  James, 

old    English    farmhouse,    fourteen   rooms,    inside  five  years  the  junior  of  Muir,  was  living  a  life  of 

plumbing,  an  acre  of  garden,  a  coachhouse  and  pampered  ease,  comparatively  speaking,  in  New 

stables,  a  trout  stream  and  a  tennis  court."     The  York  City,  which  indeed  was  about  as  different 

narrative  follows  the  furnishing  of  the  house,  the  from  the  metropolis  of  to-day  as  from  the  contem- 

making  of  the  garden,   the   holiday   excursions,  porary  pioneer  settlements  of  Wisconsin.     Each 

the. excitement  of  cncket  matches  and  conversa-  of  these  "boys"  of  the  'so's  tells  his  story  well  and 

tion  over  the  tea-cups;  all  the  warm  ioy  of  noon-  each  story  in  its  own  way  makes  its  appeal.     John 

day  and  the  coolness  of  blue  dusk,  the  names  of  Muir  was  in  training  as  naturalist  and  philoso- 

flowers,   c^uaint   verses   and    leisurely   delieht    in  pher,  Henry  James  as  man  of  letters.     In  each 

country   life   is  poured   into   the   pages.     It   is  a  case  the  achievements  of   mature   life   have   ful- 

little  book-tour  through  English  moorlands  and  filled  the  promise  of  youth, 
rose  gardens. 

T-.             ^             »        c  n\r     *i.      J  i-r    »»ti  "The  Bend  in  the  Road*'*  is  the  title  of  a  volume 

u  The  greater  portion  of     \outh  and  Life.    '  by  ^  ^^i^^i^^-      ^^ys  from  the  pen  of  Truman  A. 

Randolph  S   Bourne   has  appeared  m  essay  form  p^vVeese.     The  aim  of  the  book^  to  show  the  city 

in  the  AUantu  Monthly.     These  essays,  together  "^                                .                     health  and  con- 

The  Me«dn«  f'^^,  considerable    additional    ma-  aRu«1       tentment  through  the  return  to  in- 

^Y^T*  »«:"»'■  f°™  a  "^oi't  agreeable  book  Home                      relation  with  the  soil.      It 

which  IS  offered  as  an      eloquent  „    ^.      ^        ^                      ^      ^  ^„^^^     ,        ;„ 

expression  of  youth  aware  of  itself.       This  very  ^                           j      j^„^  '^^     ^^^^  „f  his  daily 

quality  of  awareness  constitutes  a  minor  flaw  m  V~  V   \^  i*    ««^    :«    «,o«„    ,.,o„e    o..c««c.fc    *uL 

a  work  whose  beauty  of  literary  expression  and  ^T^'^'^^f^fjLt^'^LZJlf^FrlL^^. 

delicate  nuances  of  sentiment  will  recommend  it  to  [""er  meaning  of  what  is  known  a.  the  country 

a  large  audience.     There  is  a  type  of  youth  like  ^* 

that  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  that  is  utterly  aware  of  ,-  ..    t-   ^  t    n-     t    .    -n.                u        j  i  j 

its  own  preciousness  and  imperiousncss;    but  this  Mr.  Fe  ix  E.  Schelhng  s  brilliant  pen  has  added 

youth  belongs  to  the  genius  alone;  it  is  the  highly  a  scholariy  book.     The  English  J^ync,    Mo  the 

bred  intellectual  who  reveals  this  superb  self-con-  scries  of  books  treating  of  the  field  of  pnglish 

sciousness.     For   the   average   individual,  middle  th..  RnaiiA     iterature  which  are  edited  by  Wil- 

age  reveals  in  clear  perspective  the  full  values  of  LyriT        1'?"?    A"^*^    Neilson    of    Harvard 

the  youth  that  lies  behind.     Mr.  Bourne's  essay,  ^^lY.^^^l^y-     Jr^^    volumes    pre- 

The  Adventure  of  Life,"  is  rich  with  triumphant  vious  to  Mr.  Schelling  s  book  have  been  published 


Compensation  "in  a  new  dress,  and  "The  College,  and  Modern,     by  W.M.Hart;      The  Mascjue. 
An  Inner  View"  discusses  the  present  period  of  ^^y  J-  W.  Cuncliffe;      The  Saint  s  Legends,     by 
transition  in  our  colleges  and  universities— with  <"i.  H.  Gerould;      Character  Writing,     by  Chester 
some  analysis  of  "the  new  spirit  that  the  colleges  N.  Greenough.  and      The  Novel,      by  J.   U.  M. 
seem  to  be  propagating."  Ford.    The  series  is  intended  as  a     fairly  compre- 
hensive survey  of  our  literature.       The  chapter 
Prof.    Irving    Babbitt's    "Masters   of    Modern  of  Mr.  SchelHng's  book  devoted  to  "The  Lyric  and 
French  Criticism" »  represents  a  valuable  addition  the    Romantic    Revival      can    scarcely   be   ovcr- 
to  our  all  too  scanty  store  of  American  literary  praised  for  its  l>cauty  of  diction  and  lavish  out- 
criticism.     In  his   preface   the  au-  P^unng  of  knowledRc.  

nr^^-m        thor  expresses  the  opinion  that  "to         *  The  Masters  of  Modern  French  Criticism.      By    Irving 

v^naosm  .    j       .u        uj  f    Prench    critics    of  Babbitt.     Houghton,   Mifflin  Co.     XI-427.  ^$2.50. 

siuay    ine   cniei    rrencn    cruics>   oi         ^  ,j^^    ^  ^^  ^^     Boyhood  and   Youth.      By  John 

the  nineteenth  century  is  to  get  very  close  to  the  Muir.    HouRhton.  Mifflin.    294  pp..  ui.    $2. 
intellectual    center   of   the   age."     And    his   work        'A  SmaU ^oy  and  others.     By  Henry  James.     Scrib- 
_    . .'^.                 _  _      _            -  ners.     419  pp.     $2.50.  .     »^  w 

«  The  Odd  Farmhouse.     By  The  Odd  Farmwife.     Mac-        •  The  Bend  In   the   Road.  ^  By  Truman   A.   DeWeeae. 

millao.     271  pp.     $1.35.  Harpers.     209  pp..  111.     fl-     ..     „  „  .    ...  „       .  . 

«  Youth  and  life.     By  Randolph  S.  Bourne.     Houghton.         »  The  EnglL^h  Lyric      By  Felix  E.  Schelling.     Houghton. 

Mifflin.     3ft5  pp.     $1.50.  Mifflin,     .-tas  pp.     $1.50. 


A  FEW  OF  THE  SEASON'S  NOVELS 

ABOUT  two  years  ago  a  powerful  novel  entitled  An  unusual  story  is  "John  Cave,***  by  \V.  B. 
"  Predestined  "  appeared  from  the  pen  of  a  new  Trites.     Its  subject  is  not  a  pleasant  one.     It  is  tlu. 
writer,  Stephen  French  Whitman,  and  was  appre-  story  of  a  rather  unattractive  American  newspaper 
A  New  Story   ciatively    noticed    in    these    pages.  PM-imi«ti     "^^'^»    ^^°    ^^^    many    unplcasjm 
by  Stephen     Mr.  Whitman's  second  book,  which  HovS        experiences    while    becoming    coo- 
whitman      iig  calls  •'The  Isle  of  Life,'*^  fully  vinced  that  sordid ness  does  not  pay. 
sustains  his  reputation  for  literar)^  work  and  well-  He  had  a  soul  "too  timid  to  destroy  itself,  too 
l)uilt  structure.     The  hero  of  this'stor>'  is  a  singu-  weak  to  uplift  from  the  morass  its  weight  of  flesh 
larly  repellent  person,  who,  however,  contains  in  in  sustained  flight.""    There  is  a  beautiful,  pure  and 
him  what  tradition  and  literature  have  come  to  angelic   "Diana*'  and  an   unfortunate   but   xttx 
recognize  as  the  essentials  of  masculinity.     Re-  attractive  "  Prudence,*' who  "  had  not  always  bwn 
pulsed  by  the  girl  he  loves,  he  seizes  her  in  his  as  she  ought  to  have  been.**     The  stor^' is  told  nith 
arms  and  springs  overboard  from  the  deck  of  a  a  powerful,  realistic  directness  which  suggests  the 
Mediterranean  steamer.     He  then  pwims  with  her  Russian  masters  in  its  pessimism  and  the  French 
to  a  small  island  off^  the  coast  of  Sicily,  she  flghting  in  its  artistry  of  style, 
like  a  cave  woman  against  his  admiration.     In  a 

cholera  epidemic  and  a  native  rebellion  he  proves  The  Southern  woman's  heart  history-  since  the 

himself  to  be  a  real  hero,  and,  in  the  end,  com-  Civil  War  is  the  real  theme  of  Ellen  GlaagomV 

pels,  if  ever  the  term  were  literally  true,  the  ad-  "Virginia.**^     As  the  Old  Dominion  epitomizes,  to 

miration  and  love  of  the  woman.     There  is  some  _.        a    ^h    ^^^Y  American   minds,  the  entire 

fine  description,  some  brilliant  conversation,  and  SmVovSi     South,  so  this  woman  ha%'ing  the 

much  that  is  stimulating.  Old  Dominion's  name  represents  the 

great  sisterhood  in  its  changing  en\'ironmcnt,— 

The  traditional  English  fling  at  Scotch  character:  those  women  whose  fathers  and  brothers  fought  in 

"  that  it  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  caution  and  can-  the  great  war  and  who  have  survived  to  do  their  part 

dor,  of  meanness  and  generosity,  of  complete  reti-  in  working  out  a  new  civilization  oh  Southern  soil. 

cence  and  intense  loyalty  " — occurs  under  changed  conditions.     Miss  Glasgow's  nowl 

yJJI^        forcibly  to  the  reader  of  two  re-  has  been^ described  as  an  historical  work.     Such  it 

cently  issued  novels  by  the  Find-  truly  is;' it  embodies  the  very  essence  of  histor> 

later  sisters:    "Crossriggs"*  and  "Penny  Mony- 

penny."  •     Both  these  books  show  the  intensive  lit-  "  The  Heart  of  the  Hills,"  •  is  the  most  recent  ac 

erary  culture  of  a  small  garden.     They  are  stories  cession  to  Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr.'s  rapidly  growing  li>i 

of  Scotch  dramatic  life  with  much  of  the  common-  of  Kentucky  mountain  tales.     Readers  of  "The 

place,   some  sordidness,   a  good  deal   of  humor,  Trail    of   the    Lonesome  Pine"  and  "The    Littit 

l>athos,  and  brotherly  kindness,  and  all  told  with  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come**  will  not  be  disap- 

an  adroit,  yet  gentle  touch  that  suggests  Stevenson,  pointed  in  the  new  story.   Three  things  can  be  said 

of  all  Mr.  Fox's  novels:   They  are  strong;    tbc>- 

"The  Amateur  Gentleman,"^  to  whom  Mr.  Jef-  are  clean;  they  are  never  dull, 
fery  Farnol  introduces  us  in  his  first  book  since  his 

fame  was  made  by  "The  Broad  Highway,"  is  one  John  Luther  Long  surveys  the  conflict  of  the 

Barnabas  Barty,  a  country  bred  *6o*s  from  a  new  angle  in  his  latest  story,  **  War."* 
SecomfBook  English  youth  of  the  early  nine-  The  narrative  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  lips  of  a 
teenth  century,  son  of  a  retired  loyal  old  Marylander  of  German  descent,  who  re- 
champion  pugilist.  With  a  fortune  left  him,  he  sets  lates  the  fortunes  of  his  two  sturdy  sons,  one  oi 
forth  to  London  to  become  a  gentleman.  His  adven-  whom  foughtjunder  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  ocher 
tures  in  dueling,  romance,  and  love  are  the  subject  under  the  flag  of  the  Confederacy,  and  of  the 
of  the  book,  which  is  written  with  a  rollicking  good  woman  with  whom  each  was  in  love.  There  is  less 
humor,  wholesome  sentiment  and  human  instinct  fighting  than  love  in  the  tale  and  the  deliberate 
which  characterized  Mr.  Farnol's  preceding  volume,  tactics  of  the  two  brothers  in  the  early  period  of  the 
There  are  some  very  impressive  illustrations.  war  put  the  reader's  patience  to  a  rather  se^-ertr 

test.     Later  they  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
In  "  Child  of  Storm,"  *  Rider  Haggard  gives  us  selves  in  battle  and  as  a  tragic  outcome  one  dies  b> 
another  Allan  Ouatermain  tale  of  South  Africa,  the   other's    hand.     There    is   originality    in    thr 
It  is  a  book  of  adventure  in  peace  and  war,  a  theft  story,  and  a  notably  human  quality. 
•                  of  a  thousand  head  of  cattle,  and  ex- 
gard^!^ Latest    ploitsin  the  winning  of  a  wife,  includ-  A    batch    of    unusually    interesting    and    well- 
ing some  of  the  deeds  of  a  beautiful,  handled   short   stories  comes  to  us  with  all   the 
malignant  Zulu  girl.     The  book  shows  Haggard's  glamour  of  the  names  of  Joseph  Conrad,  Maurkv 
literary   gifts,  swiftness   of    movement,   dramatic  _.                Hewlett,  Perceval  Gibbon  and  fane 
etTiHt.  and  "the  emotional  fervor  of  the  adolescent."  stori<»         Findlater.       Mr.      Conrad's      thrw 

1  The  Isle  o(  Life.     By  Stephen  French  Whitman.    Serib-  c          .cu            f.^^^^j,    ..^  ^'"'^^r^^if  *^ "****' ",**^^ 

ners.     los  pp.    %\.:ir>.  Secret  Sharer,     and      Freya  of  the  Seven   Isle<. 

■  (^rt>Hsritf«s.       By  Mnry  and  Jane  Findlaler.       Dutton.  — — 

am  pp.     SI  Mo.  ♦John  Cave.     ByW.  V.  Trit».    Dullleld.  a97pp     »l  3.\ 

»  Penny   Monyp<»nny.      By   Mary   atu!   Jane   Findlater.  ^  Vlrfclnia.     By  Ellen  (vlaogow.     Doubleday.  Pa^v.     S3fi 

Dutton.     40vS  pp.     $13.'..  pp.     fl.25. 

•  The  Amateur  (lentleuien.     By  JelTery  Furnol.     Uttlc.  •  The  Heart  of  the  HUls.     By  John  Fom,  Jr.     dcriboer^ 

Brown.     «2.-.  pp.,  111.     $1.40.  396  pp..  111.     fl.35. 

•Child  of  Storm.     By  H.   Kider  Hamjar*!.     U>nemans.  »  War.    By  John  Luther  Lons.     Boblis  MerriQ      371  np  , 

C.reen.    .t.i.'i  pp..  III.    $l.:r..  ill.     fl.30. 
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ART  AXD  THE  DRAMA 


which  he  has  grouped  under  the  general  title 
"'Twixt  Land  and  Sea," 'are  in  his  best,  most  char- 
acteristic vein.  A  strong  man  writing  of  strong 
men  with  strong  passions,  but  with  an  unerring 
insight,  and  a  delicacy  and  balance  that  rivals 
Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Mr.  Conrad  has  already 
come  into  his  own.  These  tales  are  all  of  barbaric 
coasts  of  the  sea,  yet  chiefly  of  men's  emotions  on 
the  sea.  Particularly  strong  is  "Freya  of  the 
Seven  Isles." 

In"Loreof  Proserpine"*  Mr.  Hewlett  writes  ten 
fanciful  tales  of  fairies,  oreads,  wind  sprites,  and 
other  intangible  beings,  who,  in  his  fancy,  in  some 
way  or  other  always  have  love  affairs  with  mortals. 
He  half  admits,  in  his  preface,  that  in  so  doing  he  is 
trying  to  make  English  mythology.  The  stories 
have  a  haunting,  beautiful  flavor  about  them,  and 
"A  Summary  Chapter"  is  the  most  fanciful  of  all. 

Again  we  nave  some  "  Adventures  of  Miss  Greg- 
ory. *  This  lady,  as  readers  of  Perceval  Gibbon 
know,  knocks  about  the  world,  and  wherever  she 
goes  is  always  in  the  thick  of  things.  She  seems 
lo  attract  adventure  to  her.  While  always  re- 
maining feminine,  she  somehow  manages  to  do 
masculine  things,  and  Mr.  Gibbon  tells  us  these 
things  in  very  entertaining  fashion. 

Very  few,  if  any,  recent  writers  can  make  glow  (win 
before  the  reader's  eyes  the  atmosphere  of  lowland 
Scotland  as  the  Findlater  sisters,  Mary  and  Jane. 
"Penny  Monypenny"  and  "Crossriggs,"  from  the 
joint  pens  of  these  Scotch  writers,  are  noted  on 
the  preceding  page.  The  collection  of  "Seven 
Scots  StorieS;"*  however,  which  contains  some  of 
the  best  writing,  is  by  Jane  alone.  These  stories,  tne  sa 
"The  Bairn-Keeper,"  "TheTattie'Bc^le,"  "Ower   popul; 


Young  to  Marry  Yet,"  "Charlie  Over  the  Water," 
"  Mysie  Had  a  Little  Lamb,"  "  The  Deil's  Money," 
and  "The  Love  Bairn,"  are  full  of  the  grave  and 
gay,  delicate  touches  that  characterize  all  of  the 
Findlater  style.  They  are  soaked  with  much  of 
e  spirit  that  made  Barrie  and  Crocker  so 


ART  AND  THE  DRAMA 


'  handles  the 
intellectual  inferiority  of  the  English  and  the  Ameri- 
TK. _^  can  drama  with  searching  analysis 
^rf^S"  and  brilliant  criticism.  He  thinks 
our  playwrights  supply  the  stage 
simply  with  bright,  clever  tomfoolery,  that  our 
ptays  are  divorced  from  literature  and  are  so  far 
from  life  as  to  be  filled  with  "little  sniggering  inde- 
cencies and  ribaldries"  which  seem  "far  more 
degrading  than  the  broadest,  (rankest  Rabelaisian 
mirth;  or  than  the  bold  and  fearless  handling  of  the 
darker  side  of  human  nature  which  is  so  loudly  re- 
viled in  our  realistic  plays."  He  notes  that  there  is 
an  utter  absence  from  our  stage  of  sane  and  intelli- 
gible ideas  about  morality.  He  believes  that  not 
until  the  religious  dread  of  the  theater  is  conquered 
and  it  takes  its  proper  place  with  sister  arts  and  as 
a  franchised  place  of  amusement  and  education 
for  "reasonable,  res(iectable  people,"  then  and 
not  until  then,  can  our  drama  rise  to  its  highest 
development  and  a  national  drama  come  into  secure 
existence.  The  material  of  this  book — lectures, 
essays  and  speeches — was  delivered  and  written 


in  the  years  1896-1912.  It  forms  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  thorough  statement  before  the 
public  as  to  (he  past  and  future  of  drama  and  the 
stage,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  drama  to  art  and 
to  life. 

"Sardou   and   the-Sardou   Plays"'  is  a  clear, 

vigorous  studv  and   critical  estimate  of  the  life 

and  work  of  Victorien  Sardou,  by  Jerome  Hart. 

The  book  isdivided  into  three  parts; 

sS^       the  first  is  a  biographical  sketch; 

the  second  is  made  up  of  the  synopsis 

and  analysis  of  the  Sardou   plays,  with  copious 

quotations:    the  third  is  devoted  to  the  Sardou 

plays  in  the  United  States. 

Very  little  has  been  previouly  written  about  the 
actual  life  of  the  dramatist.  Mr.  Hart  has  given 
the  story  of  his  boyhood,  his  early  struggles  and 
failures,  his  literary  and  dramatic  growth,  with 
exceeding  detail.  The  young  Sarttou  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  Revolution  of  184H  and  it  Is  1 


Sardou  household  was  fearfully  preparing  for 
flight  from  the  thick  of  battle,  the  young  Victorien 
"from  time  to  time  rushed  up  to  his  room  lo  write 
in  his  diary  thinking  it  might  be  valuable  to  me 
some  day.  The  Sardou  plays  produced  in  (his 
cituntrj*  are  loo  well  known  tor  need  of  comment. 
To  those  who  desire  a  full  knowledge  of  the  life 
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and  work  of  the  great  French  dramatist,  this  book  Gallery*  by  J.  E.  Crawford  Flitch  treats  of  its 

will  be  invaluable.  masterpieces  by   artists  of   various  nationalities 

more  from  the  historical  viewpoint.     Both  books 

Recent    handbooks   on   art    include   a   critical  are  copiously  illustrated, 

study  and  biography  of  the  great  French  Realist,  *]The   Louvre,"*  a  book  by  E.  E.   Richards, 

Gustave  Courbet,*  by  Leonce  Beneditc,  Curator  while  more  literary  in  its  general  plan,  performs 

of    the    Luxembourg    Gallery    and  the  office  of  a  general  guide  to  the  Louvre  and  its 

Hazidbooks     Professor  at  the  Ecole  du  Louvre,  contents  "One  Hundred  Masterpieces" 'by  the  late 

It  is  a  brilliant  and  exhaustive  study  John   LaFarge,  describes  in  detail   one    hundred 

of  Courbet  as  man  and  artist.     There  are  forty-  paintings  that  are  interesting  to  the  general  public 

eight  illustrations  reproducing  his  principal  paint-  as  records  of  certain  art  influences,  or  as  personal 

ings.     "British  Pictures  and  Their  Painters  *'  by  records,  or  as  commemorating  great  events  that 

E.  W  Lucas,  is  an  anecdotal  guide  to  the  British  have  made  history.     The  text  is  simply  and  clearly 

section  of  the  National  Gallery.     It  is  a  handy  written,  the  boot  is  well  made  and  printed  and 

volume  for  the  tourist  and  art-lover  compiled  with  illustrated    with    photographic    reproductions   of 

taste  and  skill.     Another  book  on  the  National  the  "masterpieces"  in  question. 


BOOKS  ABOUT  EDUCATION 

pERHAPS  the  most   ambitious  reference  work  abstract  ideals  as  with  the  application  of  hcjrrccog- 
now  in  course  of  publication  in  this  country  is  nized   educational   principles   to  the   solution  of 
the     Macmillan     "Cyclopedia    of     Education,"*  modern  school  problems. 
,    edited  by  Professor  Paul    Monroe, 
CycloMdia     °^  ^^^  Teachers  College,  Columbia  In  view  of  the  fact  that  students  and  tcachtTs 
University.     The  fourth  volume*  of  in  every  State  in  the  Union  are  interested  in  the 
this  work,  covering  titles  in  the  alphabetical  ar-  Rhodes  Scholarships  at  Oxford,  it  was  a  happy 
rangement   from   "lib"  to  "pol,"  has  now  come  suggestion  that  led  Dr.  George  R. 
from  the  press.     Like  its  predecessors,  it  contains  u^tSriS?     Parkin,  the  organizing  secretary  of 
a    great    number    of    useful    articles    on    topics  the   Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust,  to 
which,  in  many  instances,  are  not   satisfactorily  summarize  this  experience  gained    in   that  posi- 
treated    in   other   works   accessible  to   the:  gen-  tion  in  the  form  of  a  statement  of  facts  regard- 
oral    public.      Pains   have    been   taken   to   bring  ing  the  scholarship  system.     This  has  now  been 
the  information  closely  up  to  date,  and  the  re-  done  in  a  volume  entitled  "The  Rhodes  Scholar- 
markablc   changes  that   have   characterized   the  ships,""   brought  out  by  the  Houghton,  Mifflin 
advance  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  Company.     This  is  a  book  of  practical  informa- 
during  the  past  decade  are  well  brought  in  these  tion  for  teachers,  candidates,  and  committees  of 
articles.  selection.     It  makes  many  interesting  suggestions 

for  making  the  most  of  the  specific  opportunities 

Three  recent  publications  dealing  with  educa-  at  Oxford, 

tional   theory   and   practice   from   the   American  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper's  "Why  Go  to  Cd- 

point  of  view  are  Dr.  Paul  Klapjjer's  "  Principles  of  lege?  "  ^  gives  the  results  of  ten  years  of  obser>'a- 

-         Educational    Practice,"'    "Educa-  tion   among   American    college    men   and    many 

PtaXcc       tional  Administration,"' by  George  months  spent  in  visiting  the  leading  educational 

Drayton   Strayer   and    Edward    L.  institutions  of  Europe  and  the  East.     It  is  a  vivid 

Thorndike,  of  Teachers  College,  and  "Problems  in  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  American  college 

Modern   Education,"*®  by  William  S.  Sutton,  of  life, 
the   University  of  Texas.     Each  of  these  books 

has  its  special  value  for  the  student  of  education,  "Citizens  Made  and  Remade  ""is  the  significant 
the  second  being  particularly  concerned  with  the  title  of  an  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and  in- 
actual  workings  of  our  modern  school  system,  fluence  of  the  George  Junior  Republics,  by  William 
giving  critical  studies  of  school  records  and  reports  .  R.  George  and  Lyman  Bcechcr 
and  a  great  number  of  statistical  illustrations.  Republics  Stowe.  The  work  and  growth  of 
Dr.  Klappcr's  book  covers  the  whole  field  of  educa-  the  original  Republic  at  Freeville. 
tional  theory,  while  the  addresses  and  essays  of  N.  Y.,  is  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Review  or 
Professor  Sutton  have  to  do  not  so  much  with  Reviews.  The  history  of  the  institution  has 
"i'cuist^^'courbet.  By  Lco^nce  Ben^t«: "jTbTH]^  already  been  written  by  Mr.  George  in  a  x-olume 
pincott  Co.    96  pp..  III.    $1.  entitled  "The  Junior  Republic,    published  scx-enu 

2  British  Pictures  and  Their  Painters.     By  E.  V.  Lucas.    . „  ^„^       tu«  T%..ocAfi«-  w/^r-L-  tu^Vo.  tr»  Intt^mrft 

Macmillan  Company.    264  pp..  Ul.    fi.25.  years  ago.     The  present  work  seelcs  to  interpret 

»The  National  OaUery.    By  J.  E.  Crawford   Flitch,  the  significance  of  all  such  trammg.  With  an  outlme 

Small.  Maynard  &  Co.     144  pp..  ill.     75  cents.  t      rn-arfiral  mpfhrKl  hv  which  orincioles   already 

♦  The  Ivouvre.     By  E.   E.   Richards.     Small.   Maynard  Ot  a  practica    metnoG  D>  wnicn  pnnciuie!*,  aircau> 

&  Co.     171  pp..  ill.    75  cent*.  proved  notably  successful  m  the  retormation  <A 

LaV!i?|r.."DouWedryTa;,^e'*'?^o"'  4SS'»il.  "^..^.''"  boVf  and  girls,  may   be  applied  to  law-breakins 

•  Cyclopedia  of   Education.     Vol.  HI.     Edited  by  Paul  adults. 

Monroe.     Macmillan.     682  pp.     $5. 

» Educational    Administration.     By    Geonfc    D.  Strayer    212  pp.,  Ul.     $1.50.  

and  Edward  L.  Thorndike.     Macmillan.     391  pp.     $2.  "Citizens  Made  and  Remade.    By  William    B.   Oeocxe 

"  Problems  in  Modern  Education.     By  William  S.  Sutton,  and  Lvman  Beecher  Stowe.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.     »t*^ 

Boston:    Sherman,  French.     2.J7  pp.     fl.35.  pp.,  ill.     $1.25. 
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Under  the  title  "Art  Museums  and  Schools,"' 
Scribner's  have  published  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York, 
as  a  course  (or  teachers.  The 
g^^,  object  of  the  lecturers.  Dr.  Stock- 
ton AxBon,  Kenyon  Cox,  Presi- 
dent G.  Stanley  Hall,  and  Dr.  Oliver  S.  Tonks, 
was  to  show  instructors  in  various  departments  o( 
school  work  how  the  Mu- 
seum collections  of  work 
might  be  useful  in  connec- 
tion with  the  teaching  of 
their  subjects.  The  lec- 
turers demonstrated  the 
great  power  of  an  art  mu- 
seum (or  making  vivid  to 
the  pupil  various  branches 
of  study.  Dr.  Axson  showed 
the  value  o(  art  museums  to 
teachers  of  English:  Ken- 
yon Cox  spoke  of  their  use 
bv  teachers  of  art;  President 
Hall  showed  how  art  mu- 
seums offer  opportunities  to 
teachersof  history;  and  Dr. 
Tonks  dwelt  on  their  im- 
portance to  teachers  of 
classics.  Helpful  coopera- 
tion between  schools  and 
museums  should  be  fur- 
thered by  the  wide  circu- 
lation  of   these   lectures. 

Dr.  Maria  Montessori's 
methods  of  child  education 
have  created  quiteasensa- 

Tlu  Trabkiac  j  ^  « .^  ,. »  ^ 
ofCliildren  o.ergarten 
circles,  and 
her  book,  "The  Montessori 
Method,"  has  already  run 
through  many  editions  in 
English.     Quite  a  number 

of  volumes  about  the  Mon-  uahu 

tessori  method  by  thought- 
ful teachers  who  have  tried 

it  are  now  coming  from  the  press.  "A  Montessori 
Mother,"'  by  Dorothy  Canneld  Fisher,  aims  to  tell 

!'ust  what  American  mothers  and  teachers  would 
ike  to  know  about  the  new  system  of  child  train- 
ing. Mrs.  Fisher  spent  considerable  lime  in  Rome 
recently  in  close  personal  touch  with  Dr.  Montes- 
sori herself.  It  was  in  answer,  she  says,  to  the 
question,  tell  us  about  Montessori.  when  she  re- 
turned, that   she  wrote  this  little  volui 
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unhampered  individual  growth,"  and  its  superior- 
ity to  "the  hierarchic  rigidity  of  our  system  of 
education  with  its  inexorable  advance  along  fixed 
foreordained  lines." 


"A  Guide  to  the  Montessori  Method," 'by  Ellen 
Yale  Stevens,  with  illustrations,  is  a  more  detailed 
study  of  the  method.  Mrs.  Stevens  also  spent 
some  months  in  personal  confererce  with  Dr. 
Montessori  in  Rome. 

"The  Diary  of  a  Free  Kindergarten  "  *  in  a  half 
forgotten  corner  of  Edinburgh  has  been  written  up 
sympathetically  by  Lileen  Hardy,  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin  has  written  an  in- 
troduction. There  arc  a 
number  of  illustrations  from 
photographs  taken  by  the 
author. 

Two  recentlj-  issued 
books  on  boy  training  are 
panicularly  suggestive  and 
entertaining.  "That  Boy 
of  Yours,"*  b^  James  S. 
Kirtlcy,  is  a  series  of  sympa- 
thetic stltdies  of  boyhood 
written  (or  the  kindred, 
guardians,  teachers  and 
neighbors  of  the  boy.  Mr. 
Kirtley.  who  calls  himself 
an  ex-boy,  says  that  there 
are  no  bad  boys,  bad  boys 
are  manufactured  by  mis- 
understanding. He  traces 
all  phases  o(  the  boy  subject. 
because  he  says,  "my  fre- 
quent lapses  into  the  estate 
of  boyhood  have  been 
among  the  most  inspiring 
and  refreshing  expenenccs 
of  my  life."  In  "Training 
the  Boy."'  William  A.  Mc- 
Keever,  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy in  Kansas  State  Ag- 
ricultural College,  believes 
that  ignorance  of  boy  life  is 
responsible  for  more  money 
spent  on  reformatory  institu- 
tions than  any  other  one  fan. 
"Train  the  whole  boy  "  is  hi^; 
motto.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated from  photographs. 
A  delightful  little  book  on  childhood,  with  a 
new  turn  to  it,  is  "The  American  Child."'  The 
author,  Elizabeth  McCracken,  has  no  patience  with 
the  criticism  and  disapproval  of  the  American 
child  and  his  ways  and  manners.  "Aflerall,"  she 
says,  "the  American  child  is  a  very  nice  one." 
The  book  is  full  of  charming  pictures — pictures  in 
word  and  photc^aph. 

"The  Posture  of  School  Children." 'by  Jessie  H. 
Bancroft.  Assistant  Director  in  Physical  Training 
in  the  New  York  City  Public  Schools,  is  a  con^der- 
ation  of  posture  tn  its  larger  sense:  "the  habitual 
carriage  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  erect 
position."     The  book  is  illustrated. 

'The   Diary   of  ^*   ^l"!"""^,"-    .P^    Uiecn    Harcl.v. 
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FINANCIAL  NEWS   FOR  THE 

INVESTOR 

DISTASTEFUL  as  the  continued  decline  of  personal  investment  remains  the    same, 

in  high-grade  bonds  has  been  to  the  in-  namely,  how  may  you  and  I  find  safe  securi- 

dividuals    and    institutions    owning    them,  ties  which  yield  the  highest  possible  return 

there  is  no  denying  the  opportunity  which  consistent  wath  that  safety? 
confronts  prospective  buyers.     Not  in  many       Under  present  conditions,  the  $40  interest 

years  has  it  been  possible  to  secure  such  a  on  a  $1000  bond  does  not  buy  anything  Kke 

large  variety  of  sound  investments  with  such  as  much  as  it  once  did.     Consequently,  the 

uniformly  high  returns  as  now.    Of  course,  prices  of  bonds  have  fallen  and  those  who 

if  the  decline  in  prices  undermined  the  safety  buy  them  now  really  obtain  more  than  $40 

of  bonds  or  foreshadowed  a  general  inability  a    year.     Corp)orations    selling    new    bonds 

to  pay  principal  when  due  there  would  be  no  must  either  make  bargain  prices  or  pay  much 

point  to  these  remarks.     But  a  moment^s  more  than  $40,  which  is  one  and  the  same 

reflection  shows  that  safety  is  not  at  present  thing.    Investment  bankers  in  offering  bonds 

the  question  at  issue.  seek  to  make  out  lists  which  yield  as  high 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  pick  out  here  and  returns  as  possible,  and  they  often  suggest 

there  one  or  two  old   and    formerly   wxll-  exchanges  of  low  interest  bearing  securities 

regarded  railroad  stocks,  such  as  the  New  for  those  of  higher  yield.    Their  investigators 

Haven,  or  the  preferred  shares  of  several  of  make  painstaking  efforts  to  discoA-er  bonds 

the  newer  industrial  companies,  the  current  which  are  selling  at  low  prices  because  the\' 

quotations  for  which  indicate  lower  dividends,  wxre  not   thoroughly  distributed   to   b^^ 

Indeed,  there  are  several  highly  speculative  with,  or  for  other  reasons  which  do  not  affect 

railroad  bonds  which  fall  in  the  same  class,  the  real  value  of  the  security.     It  is  getting 

But  these  are  marked  exceptions.    They  are  to  be  more  and  more  customary  for  bankers 

numerically    insignificant.    Investment    se-  to  make  up  lists  of  say  five  or  six  bonds,  the 

curities  as  a  whole  are  suffering  from  world  average  return  on  which  is  about  5  per  cent, 

conditions  involving  capital.    If  it  were  only  These  might  be  called  combination  offers, 

the  bonds  of  a  small  town  in  this  or  that  What  one  bond  lacks  in  marketability  another 

State,  one  might  suspect  the  ability  of  the  makes  up.    One  is  f)erhaps  safer  than  another 

town  treasurer  or  the  wisdom  of  the  village  but  yields  less.     Great  ingenuity  is  shown  in 

fathers.    But    when    the    same    conditions  these   combinations  and   they  deser\'e   the 

apply  to  the  securities  of  New  York  City,  investor's  closest  attention. 
Pluladelphia,  and  Berlin;  to  British  Consols;       One  firm  offers  five  bonds,  the  average 

to  bonds  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  return  on  which  is  over  5  per  cent.     There 

Paul  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads;  to  is  one  State  and  one  minor  government  bond 

the  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  in  the  group,  a  minor  railroad  issue,   one 

to  practically  every  standard  municipal  and  public  utility,  and  one  industrial.     This  list 

railroad  bond,  the  same  simple  explanation  affords  great  variety,  which  strengthens  the 

does  not  explain.  elemei^t  of  safety.     Still  another  list  consists 

Perhaps  the  uppermost  topic  in  financial  entirely    of    railroad    securities,    combining 

circles  has  to  do  with  the  high  returns  which  absolute  safety,  fairly  high  yield,  and  easy 

the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Chicago,  Mil-  marketability, — a  remarkably  attractive  com- 

waukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  have  felt  obliged  bination.     The  chief  drawback  is  that  one 

to  offer  investors  on  their  recent  bond  issues,  of  the  securities  runs  for  only  a  year,  another 

The  apparent  widening  gap  between  invest-  runs  for  only  three  years,  and  still  a  third 

ment  income  and  living  expense  and  the  in-  matures  in  eight  years.    A  further  drawback 

ternational  strain  on  capital  are  not  to  be  is  that  one  of  the  securities  can  be  had  only 

discussed  in  detail  here.     Not  but  what  \hey  in  $5000  denominations.    But  the  combina- 

are  practical  questions.     No  other  economic  tion  of  high  yield,  imquestioned  safety,  and 

subjects  touch  us  all  so  closely.     But  whether  easy  marketability,  is  so  tmusual  and  so  dis- 

these  conditions  last,  or  whether  they  pass  tinctly  modem  that  the  list  is  worth  r^ro- 

away,  which  is  much  more  in  accordance  ducing  for  those  who  do  not  object  to  the 

with  economic  history,  the  practical  problem  trouble  of  early  reinvestment: 
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Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  to  emphasize  the  extent  to  which  the  bonds 

G^nlraf^^rt^'"^'^'!^  ^^  ^^^^'  counties,  cities,  and  towns  have 

pS"!ISit.  GolJ^onds,  *>^n  affected  by  general  conditions  of  capi- 

due  May  I,  1989 to  yield  4.52  per  cent.  tal.     So  much  has  been  said  and  written 

Northern      Pacific-Great  about  railroad  bonds  in  this  connection  that 

BuHuJ^i"^*  &  ^oSfn  ^  ^^^^  classes   have   been  overlooked.    Yet 

Coliatera  1"  4  per  cen?  municipals  have  felt  the  strain  upon  capital 

Bonds  due  July  i ,  192 1 .     to  yield  4.80  per  cent,  fully  as  much  as  railroad  securities.     Officials 

Pennsylvania       Railroad  of  both  large  and  small  cities  have  recently 

Company    Convertible  b^^  surprised  to  find  how  difficult  it  is  to 

Debenture 3 K  percent.  n   u      j       *               '^i-          •  4.        *.       *.       r 

Bonds,  due  October  i.  sell  bonds  at  par  with  an  mterest  rate  of 

1915 to  yield  5.00  per  cent.  4^^  per  cent.     Many  such  sales  have  been 

New  York  Central  &  Hud-  advertised  without  bringing  out  a  single  bid. 

Com  ^^^  One^iar^s  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  nothing  wrong  with  the  credit 

per^'Snt.    N<^es?^due  ^^  these  dties  although  their  securities  have 

April  21,  1914. to  yield  4.85  per  cent,  gone  begging. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail-  As  a  class,  municipal  bonds  are  rated  as 

road  Company  Convert-  probably  the  most  substantial  of  investment 

ible  4K  per  cent.  Gold  •^«          iiyr     1.                       4.    u                •     j 

Bonds,  due   March   i,  secunties.     Much    care   must    be   exerased 

1933 .  ' .'    to  yield  5.07  per  cent,  in  selecting  municipals,  but  there  are  many 

Average  yield 4.85  per  cent,  experienced  firms  whose  long  experience  in 

this  field  make  their  selections  highly  de- 

A  third  list  is  even  more  suggestive  in  pendablp  for  the  investor.*  Not  only  in  New 
several  of  its  features.  The  six  bonds  aver-  York  and  Boston  are  there  numerous  im- 
age 4.94  per  cent,  and  consist  of  two  munici-  portant  banking  firms  which  specialize  in 
pals,  three  public  utilities  and  one  industrial,  this  class  of  security,  but  the  extensive  oflfer- 
The  large  number  of  public  utilities  afford  ings  of  municipals  made  by  several  of  the 
safety  and  high  jdeld.  Possibly  the  most  better  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  houses  are 
interesting  feature,  however,  is  that  two  indeed  remarkable.  Municipals  are  now  be- 
munidpal  bonds  are  included.  This  raises  ing  offered  by  reputable  firms  to  yield  upward 
a  pwint  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  called  of  4^  per  cent.,  and  the  variety  of  these 
to  the  attention  of  investors  recently:  bonds,  especially  in  the  West,  which  return 
namely,  the  present  attractiveness  of  munici-  more  than  4J<4  per  cent,  is  such  that  no  in- 
pal  bonds.  vestor  need  find  it  impossible  to  make  a 

Writers  on  investment  subjects  have  failed  choice. 
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No.  453.   NOTES,  **  {liy?|S.|Eo^^'''   ^^^  PUBLIC  ernmcnt  issues,  of  course.     One  municipal  bond 

--^  *  1 .  J    r  •..•      u  11  T  u      *u  ♦        1^  u  4.  niay  sell  on  a  higher  basis  of  income  than  another 

What  land  of  securities  shall  I  buy  that  would  be  most  ,      -^  -^  u       u  i_*    j  •..  i  -^  •  •      i 

likely  to  be  saleable  at  any  tune,  in  case  I  should  need  to  con-  because  it  has  behmd  It  less  secunty,  or  municipal 

vert  into  cash,  and  that  would  ^ive  me  at  the  same  time,  the  credit  that  is  not  so  well  established.      But,  as  a 

best  rate^  interest?    I  sometunes  have  the  chance  to  buy  rule,  the  difference  in  yield  between  the  issues  of 
tnumcipal  bonds  issued  by  small  cities  and  villages  at  a  higher  ,,     .^.  j     mi  j  ^u  ri 

rate  of  interest  than  those  of  larger  ones.     What  is  the  reason  small  Cities  and  Villages  and  those  of  larger  ones  is 

for  this?    Have  the  issues  of  smaller  cities  caused  the  investor  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  the  former  are,  natur- 

'"°"LV^!!J5L^  •*'''"  J^^  °I^?"lin,"r^ '^iJ"'^^*?^  ^"^  ally,  not  as  well  known  and  are  the  least  readily 

g roved  good  investments?     Which  is  the  better  practice,  to  _^«i.i  tl  ..•  c  i    ^        -j       ^u 

uy  from  a  reUablc  dealer  or  to  buy  wherever  the  best  rate  is  convertible.       1  he   question   Ot    market   aside,   the 

obtainable?    Are  public  service  corporation  bonds,  as  a  gen-  most   desirable   investment   issues  are  frequently 

cral  rule,  good?  found  among  those  of  small  prosperous  communi- 

Thc  most  satisfactory  securities  for  the  investor,  ties.     Unless  you  have  facilities  for  investigating 

who  foresees  the  possibility  of  having  to  convert  personally  all  of  the  antecedents  of  a  municipal 

his   holdings   into  cash   quickly,   are   short    term  bond,  in  order  to  be  assured  of  the  legality  o^.tlie 

bonds  and  notes.     These  may  be  of  the  railroad,  issue,  etc., — and  few  investors  have  such  facilities 

industrial,  or  public  utility  type,  secured  or  unse-  that  are  at  all  adequate — it  is  unquestionably  the 

cured.     They  offer  income,  ranging  from  4  j^^  to  better  practice  to  invest  through  some  reliable  and 

4>^  per  cent,  on  the  best  railroad  serial  equipment  experienced    investment    banking   house.     Public 

trusts,  to  6  per  cent,  on  unsecured  industrial  or  service  corporation   bonds   have   been  extremely 

public  utility  notes.     As  a  class,  municipal  bonds  popular  among  investors  for  the  last  few  years. 

nave  proved  excellent  investments.     Output  con-  In  general,  they  have  proved  ver>'  satisfactor>',  but 

sidered,  there  have  been  relatively  fewer  defaults,  there  is  need  for  careful  discrimination  in  buying 

principal  or  interest,  on  municipals  than  on  any  them.     They  present  a  wide  range  of  quality— all 

other  type  of  securities,  excepting  State  and  (iov-  the  way  from  the  highly  speculative  to  the  gilt- 
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edged  and  strictly  conservative  security.     The  best  security  makes  you  just  a  partner  in  the  enteqmsc, 

issues  of  this  type  offer  income  of  about  five  per  entitled  to  receiv^e  a  specified  share  of  the  profits 

cent.                          in  the  form  of  dividends,  but  leaving  you  without 

recourse,  in  case  there  are  no  profits,  or  in  case  the 

No.  454.     BALANCING  AN  INVESTMENT  LIST  directors  should  happen  to  decide  that  what  prof- 

I  now  have,  in  addition  to  twenty  shares  each  of  two  6  per  its   there   were   ought    tO   be    USed   in   SOme  Other 

cent,  public  iitiHty  preferred  stocks,  three  bonds  of  an  Ohio  manner.     For  an   inexperienced  investor,  bonds 

pubhc  service  corporation,  ten  shares  of  one  of  the  newer    .l,„*. ^n..  u^ a^    -.Jl  u^^*. *  * *•  i 

industrial  preferred  issues,  and  one  6  per  cent,  industrial  that  are  really  bonds,  are  best,  not  to  mention  real 

bond,  the  following  listed  securities,  ten  shares  each  of  Swift  estate  mortgages  which  are  more  readily  available 

&  Company.  Atchison  common.  Northern  Pacific,  General  to  the  small  individual  investor  nowadays  than 

Electric  and  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph.     I  shall  have  |.i,„^  iic/>H  tn  hf» 

a  little  more  money  to  invest  shortly,  and  would  like  to  have    ^"^Y  usea  to  DC.        

you  tell  me  what  would  balance  up  what  I  already  have,  and 

also  give  me  your  opinion  of  my  present  list.     What  is  your  No.  456.     ROCK  ISLAND  STOCK  AND  BONDS 

opinion  of  Rumely  preferred  and  common?     I  would  like  to  j  ^ote  that  in  the  April  number  of  the  Review  of  Rbme^s. 

get  as  much  as  6  oer  cent,  on  my  investment.     I  do  not  wish  i„  ^^^  pi^ce  you  speak  of  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  P«ci& 

to  jump  in  where  1  may  lose,  but  I  have  faith  that  the  country  rcfundiJig  4  per  cent,  bonds  as  a  safe  invettmcnt  for  »  part  of 

IS  not  going  up  m  smoke  in  my  tuTie.  and  will  take  a  little  ^  woman's  ftmds.  while  in  another  place  you  speak ^  the 

cnance  on  it.  stock  of  the  Rock  Island  road  sis  a  dangerous  stock  for  the 

If  ctri"lf#»«  ii«;  fhaf  von  alrr^nHv  \\a\rt^  n  nrnft^.'  woll  *^*^^  investor.     Are  they  two  separate  roads?    Would  >'im 

It  strikes  us  tnat  you  already  nave  a  prctt>  well  consider  it  wise  to  invest  a  portion  of  a  trust  fund  in  tbf 

balanced   list   of   investments.      To   carry   out    the  Rock  Island  bonds?     I  received  a  list  of  securities  recenUy  ir. 

principle  of  diversification  a  little  bit  farther,  there  which  they  were  mentioned.    I  am  also  offered  the  4»s  pw 

'XT^  «-%.r-r^  4-.rrv»o  ^(  ^^^*%,A*\^o    \n  r^o ..«^;^f .1^ ^    «-^  ..rUi^u  ccttt.  bouds  of  a   Pacific   Coast  rauniapaltty  at  about  jw. 

are  two  types  of  securities,  in  particular,  to  which  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  ,^^1  ^^^  „^i^  biiScs  and  trusteeing 

you  might  turn  your  attention  now,  namely,  sound  New  York.     Is  there  any  choice  between  these  two  inve*'- 

railroad  bonds,  which  are  at  a  general  level  of  mcnts? 

prices  that  makes  them  more  attractive  from  the  The  Rock  Island  stock  to  which  reference  was 
point  of  view  of  income  than  they  have  l>een  in  made  as  dangerous  is  not  the  stock  of  an  operatiag 
several  years;  and  to  straight  real  estate  mort-  railroad  at  all,  but  of  a  holding  company  whose 
gages.  You  could  not  e^oect  to  get  as  much  jjs  securities  are  twice  removed  from  the  railroid 
6  ixir  cent,  on  high  class  railroad  bonds,  even  under  itself.  The  bonds  are  the  obligations  of  the  Chi- 
prevailing  market  conditions,  but  with,  judicious  cago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway,  the  company 
selection  you  should  be  able  to  get  5  per  cent,  and  a  which  actually  owns  and  operates  the  property  on 
good  quality  of  underlying  security.  On  the  which  the  bonds  are  secured.  The  bonds  in  quef- 
mortgages,  however,  you  could  get  6  without  tak-  tion  are,  moreover,  a  first  mortgage  on  a  substan* 
ing  much  chance.  The  only  thing  about  the  latter  tial  part  of  the  property,  and  they  are  legal  in^nest 
type  of  securities  that  might  possibly  make  it  un-  mcnts  for  savings  banks  and  trustees  in  New  York 
attractive  to  you  is  that  it  does  not  offer  ready  State.  They  are  good  bonds,  selling  at  present  on 
convertibility.  Mortgages,  as  a.  class,  are  best  an  unusually  attractive  basis  of  net  income,  but,  if 
suited  to  the  needs  of  investors,  who  want  to  put  you  were  thinking  of  putting  all  the  money  avail- 
money  away  permanently  for  income.  We  should  able  for  investment  into  one  security*,  we  think,  the 
not  consider  it  advisable  for  you  to  make  any  com-  better  choice  would  be  the  municipal  bonds  you 
mitments  in  the  Rumely  shares  at  this  time.  Their  refer  to.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  were  thinking 
recent  decline  probably  discounted  to  a  large  ex-  of  dividing  the  fund  among  different  kinds  of  secur- 
tent  the  temporary  omission  of  dividends  on  both  ities — as,  in  fact,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  for 
preferred  and  common,  recently  announced,  but  you  to  do — a  part  might  go  into  the  Rock  Island 
until  the  financial  problems  with  which  the  com-  bonds  to  help  keep  the  average  rate  of  income 
pany  is  confronted  are  more  definitely  worked  out  slightly  above  five  cent. 

by  the  bankers  there  will  continue  to  be  more  risk  

in  buying  the  shares  than  we  believe  you  would  ^^    ^^^      MUNICIPAL  "  IMPROVEMENT  -  BONOS 

care  to  assume.          ^  ^jj^  y^  WinAXy  give  me  your  opinion  on  the  munictp*! 

Ixjnds  described  in  the  enclosed  circular.     Why  fh*iuld  \^^ 

M«    AKK       nriMnc   amfi  PDwirDDirrfe  tsrvexn^a  I'^X  ^  ^^^  cent.,  when  ether  issues  of  the  same  city,  payin/ 

No.  455.     BONDS  AND  PREFERRED  STOCKS  only  5  per  cent,  are  successfully  floated? 

We  have  received  some  money  from  an  estate,  which  we  tu^  C,*nA^,^^^t^\  *.r^<^»»  ,..u..  K^.^.4.  ^(  *ko  ttt^ 

are  desirous  of  investing  in  a  sound  security,  so  that  some  day  T"?  '  ""^^mental  reason  why  bonds  of  the  gm- 

we  may  be  able  to  use  it  for  another  purpose.     Wc  have  been  oral  claj^s  of  those  described  yield  as  much  as  6  per 

advised  to  buy  the  bonds  of  a  Southern  enterprise  which  are  cent  is  that   they  are  not  municipal  bonds  in  the 

offered  with  a  bonus  of  common  stock.     These  bonds  pay  7  c*,.;^*  o««*,-a  rx(  tk^.  «^^^*«        I«  ^»k»r«.^.^rl  •    tK*.*'  nn- 

per  cent.    I  know  that  vou  frown  on  7  per  cent,  money  but  strict  sense  of  the  term.     In  Other  word*,  thev  an- 

would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  this  particular  investment,  not  the  direct  obligations  of  the  ISSUmg  municipal- 

I  have  used  the  word  "bonds. "  but  it  may  be  that  it  is  pre-  ity  backed  Up  by  its  general  Credit,  but  depend  for 

ferred  stock.    However,  tt  s  all  one  and  the  same.  security  of  their  principal  and  interest  upon  the 

We  do  not  frown  upon  all  7  per  cent,  securities,  tax-paying  ability  of  property  situated  within  the 

but  if  we  get  the  right  impression  of  the  ones  you  special  district,  for  whose  improvement  the  bonds 

have  under  consideratign  from  the  rather  meager  arc  issued.     They  are  similar  in  many  respects  to 

details  you  give,  we  arc  frank  to  say  that  we  should  issues  sometimes  referred  to  as  special  assessment 

be  inclined  to  frown  upon  them,  at  least  for  your  bonds.     They  have  a  pretty  good  record  for  safct\ . 

purposes.     We  believe,  in  other  words,  that  you  but  not  as  good  as  straignt  municipals.     In  our 

should  be  able  to  find  something  a  great  deal  more  judgment  they  are  not,  as  a  class,  strictly  conserve- 

suitable,  especially  in  view  of  the  fart  that  you  tive  investments,  and  we  think  that  any  investor 

seem  not  to  have  been  careful  in  discriminating  going  into  them  should  be  at  some  pains  to  invc^• 

between  Iwndsand  preferred  stock.    It  isn't,  by  any  ti^ate  carefully  all  of  the  circumstancesTonneclf*! 

means,  "all  one  and  the  same,"  as  you  say.     You  with   their   issuance.     We   have   sometimes  sug- 

should  understand  that  the  ownership  of  the  one  gested  this  type  of  bond  to  mix  in  with  other  moo.' 

kind  of  security  makes  you  a  creditor  of  the  issuing  conservative  securities  with  the  idea  of  bringing  thr 

corporation,  entitled  to  receive  fixed  interest,  and  average  of  the  net  income  on  the  whole  investment 

giving  you  legal  recourse,  in  case  the  interest  isn't  up  to  a  higher  rate  than  might  otherwise  be  f^ 

jxiid;   whereas  the  ownership  of  the  other  kind  of  tained  with  safety. 


The  Happy  Health  Habit 


The  happy  health  habit  is  not  easy  to  acquire  in  Summer  when 
the  appetite  is  fickle,  when  the  digestive  powers  are  not  in  fullest 
vigor  and  when  the  warm  weather  necessitates  a  change  in  diet. 
The  surest  way  to  get  Summer  comfort  and  palate  joy  is  to  drop 
heavy  meats  and  starchy  vegetables  and  eat  well-cooked  cereals, 
fresh  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables.  The  most  deliciously  whole- 
some combination  for  the  Summer  days  is 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

With  Strawberries 

—a  dish  that  is  appetizing,  satisfying  and  easily  digested.  One 
or  two  Shredded  Wheat  Biscuits  with  strawberries  or  other  fresh 
fruits  and  cream  is  not  only  a  rare  palate  pleasure,  but  will  sup>- 
ply  all  the  nutriment  needed  for  a  half  day's  work. 

HcKt  tha  Ktcuit  in  tha  oven  to  restore  criipneu ;  then  corar  with  (trkwlMrrie* 
or  other  berriai  mnd  (erre  with  milk  or  cream,  ■■^''■■'g  ingar  to  suit  the  ta*ta — 
more  nutritioui  and  mora  wholetome  then  ordinarr  "ahort^:aka." 

The  Only  Breakfast  Cereal  Made  in  Biscuit  Form 

Mw]«  only  b; 

THE  SHREDDED  WHEAT  COMPANY,   NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Your  hair  deserves  as  much 
care  as  your  face  and  teeth. 

Get  a  cake  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap  and 
have  a  place  for  it  as  you  do  for  your 
other  necessary  toilet  articles. 

With  a  cake  of  Packer*  s  Tar  Soap  at 
hand,  systematic  shampooing  easily 
becomes  a  fixed  habit. 

Packer's  Tar  Soap 

(Pure  as  the  Pines) 

The  use  of  Packer's  Tar  ,Soap  through 
'systematic  shampooing  is  recognized  as  a 
thoroughly  efficient  method  of  ' 
the  scalp  in  a  normal  condition 
cleanly  scalp   is    the    best 
assurance  of  healthy  hair. 

Our   new   manual,     "The        •* 
Hair  and  Scalp — Their  Modern      /     , 
Care  and  Treatment,"  will  help     /      I 
you  get  the  utmost  benefit  from    ■ 
Packer's  Tar  Soap.  • 

THE  PACKER   MFG.   CO.      \ 

Suite  87B     81  Fulton  St..  N-  Y.         \ 
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WATCHES 
CLOCKS 
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Tiffany  &  CaS  Mailorder  Depart- 
ment IS  EVER AVAIIABIE TO OUTOFTOWN 
CORRESPONDENTS 


Fifth  Avenue  &37-STREET 

NewYork 
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VAe  SEASONS  FICTION 


DORAN'S  FICTION 


FORTITUDE 

By  Hugh  Waipole.  Extraordinarily  uncon- 
ventional, this  novel  takes  its  place  among  really 
great  and  enduring  books.    Net,  $iufo. 

TWIXT  LAND  AND  SEA 

By  Jo99ph  Conrad,  author  of  "Lord  Jim/'  etc. 
A  book  of  three  new  stories — a  marvelous  combin- 
ation of  thrilling  adventure  and  fine  delicacy  of 
phrase.    Net,  $1.25. 

THE  RED  HAND  OF  ULSTER 

By  G,  A.  Birmingham,  author  of  '^Spanish 
Gold/'  etc.  An  immensely  topical  and  humorous 
novel  by  this  popular  Irish  author.     Net^  $1.20. 

GREATER  LOVE  HATH  NO  MAN 

By  Frcmk  L.  Packard,  A  big  American  novel 
of  sacrifice  and  compensation — of  .compelling  inter- 
est.    JUustrakd.    Net  $1^3. 

IN   ACCORDANCE    WITH    THE 
EVIDENCE 

By  OUvmr  Onions.  The  dramatic  story  of  a 
man  who  played  Ciod  to  a  fellow  mortal.  He 
didn't  want  to,  but  he  had  to.    AV/,  $1.2^. 

THE  DEBIT  ACCOUNT 

By  Oliver  Onions,  This  no\  el,  while  complete 
in  itself,  is  sequential  to  "In  Accordance  With  the 
Evidence."  It  is  a  story  of  grim  reality,  intensely 
<kamatic.     Net,  $1.23. 

THE  LONG  ENGAGEMENT 

By  Ethel  S,  Sievene,  author  of  ''The  Vefl," 
"The Lure,"  etc.  Love  versus  csiuiion — that  is  the 
theme  of  this  very  modern  novel.     Net,  $1.2 j. 

THE  JUMPINC-OFF  PLACE 

fy  Ethel  Shaekelford.  A  typically  American 
story  of  the  invigorating  New  West.     Net,  $1.23. 

THE  HIPPODROME 

By  Rachel  Hayward,  A  brightly  colored  story 
— the  scene  laid  in  Spain — of  swift  movement  and 
keen  excitement.     Net,  $1.25. 

THE  BROWNS 

By  J.  E,  Backroee,  author  of  "Down  Our 
Street,"  etc.  A  tender  domestic  comedy  of  real 
life  in  a  little  town.     Net,  $1.25. 

THE  HAPPY  FAMILY 

By  Frank  Swinnerton.  A  "realistic"  comedy 
of  life  with  its  fickle  affections,  ambitions  and 
domestic  shams.    Net,  $1.25. 


AT  AIX  BOOKSEULERS 


George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York 

PdbBf Wb  k  AMrica  for  HODDER  k  STOUGHTON 
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For  Summer  Reading 


the 
Judgment 

House 

By 
Sir  Gilbert 
Parker 


''Stands  out  like  a  lighthouse  amid  a  flood 
of  mediocre  novels." — Detroit  Free  Press. 
"A  masterful  and  majestic  tale,  whidi  holds 
a  reader  gripped  with  the  course  of  the 
story  from  the  first  page  to  the  last.** — 
Columbus  Journal.  *'  *The  Judgment  House' 
easily  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of  his 
brilliant  novels,  and  as  one  of  the  greatest 
that  has  appeared  in  many  nx>nthsJ 
Jose  Mercury. 

Illustrated.    Post  8vo,  $1.3$  n^- 


»> 


By 
Zane  Gray 


Desert 
Gold 

'*  .  .  .  As  our  English  cousins  would  say, 
stirring  romance  of  the  Arizona  desert  by  Zane 
Grey  is  simply  'ripping' — even  better  than 
*The  Riders  of  the  Puiple  Sage.'  "— PiWarfd- 
phia  Dispatch.  ''It  is  a  graphicaQy-told  story 
in  whicn  the  characters  actually  live  and 
breathe,  and  the  reader's  interest  never 
wavers." — Cleveland  Christian  World.  **As 
a  story  this  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  season." 
— San  Frattcisco  ChronicU. 

Illustrated.    Post  8vo,  $1.30  net. 

the  Turning      sy 
OfGriggsby  bSSISI 


Full  of  the  same  genial  satire  and  humor  as 
"Keeping  Up  With  Lizzie"  and  'Charge  It," 
and  the  most  delightful  love  stor}'  Mr.  Bach- 
eUer  has  written.  Griggsby ,  twenty  years  after 
Daniel  Webster's  death,  was  still  living  up  to 
the  Websterian  tradition.  "The  scarlet  blos- 
som an'  the  silver  tongue  went  hand  in  hand." 
Then  a  young  girl  took  hold,  with  interesting 
results. 

Illustrated.    12 mo,  $1.00  net. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 
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NEW 
NOVELS 


BY  LEADING 
AUTHORS 


THE  BEST 
SUMMER  READING 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL'S  New  Novel 

THE  INSIDE  OF  THE  CUP 

By  Winston  Churchill,  Author  of  **Coniston,"  **Richard  Carvel," 
*The  Crisis,"  ''Mr.  Crewe's  Career,"  **A  Modem  Chronicle,"  etc. 

"The  Inside  of  the  Cup"  is  undoubtedly  the  best  novel  Mr.  Churchill  has  written. 

The  romance  of  "Richard  Carvel,''  the  realism  of  "Coniston,"  and  the  deep  social 
significance  of  "A  Modern  Chronicle,"  are  repeated  in  this  powerful  story  of  present- 
day  problems  vital  to  National  welfare. 

In  conception,  consistent  character  drawing  and  style  "The  Inside  of  the  Cup" 
reveals  Mr,  Churchill  again  as  America's  foremost  novelist. 

nitutraied,     Goth  eoomn,  gili  top.     $1.S0  nmt 


ROBERT   HERRICK'S 

New  Novel 

ONE  WOHAN^ 
UFE 

By  Robert  Herrick,  Au- 
thor of  "The  Healer/' 
"Together,"  etc. 

"A  remarkable  book.  The 
best  and  boldest  Robert  Herrick 
has  done  yet." — N.  Y.  Sun. 

"A  novel  of  unusual  merit." 
— Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

Cloth  eooerw,  $1,3S  fi«f 


FRANK  DANBY'S 

New  Novel 

CONCERT 
PITCH 

By  Frank  Danby,  Author 
of  "The  Heart  of  a  Chttd," 
"Joseph  in  Jeopardy,"  etc. 

"  An  absorbingly  interesting 
story."— AT.  Y.  Globe. 

"Far  and  away  the  best  novel 
Prank  Danby  has  written." 

—AT.    Y.  Herald. 

Dmcoratmd  cover,  $1»3S  net 


ALBERT   EDWARDS'S 
New  Novel 

COMRADE 
YETIA 

By  Albert  Edwards,  Au- 
thor of  "  A  Man's  World,"  etc. 

"One   of   the    greatest    books 
published    this    year.     A    story 
vividly  and  convincingljr  told." 
— Boston  Herald. 

"A   great    book    full'  of   real 
things. ''"-r**  Bellman. 

Cloth  eovere,  St.JS  net 


S.  R.  CROCKETT'S 

New  Novel 


PATSY 


By  S.  R.  Crockett,  Author 

of  "The  Stickit   Minister," 

"Love's  Young  Dream,"  etc. 

"Mr.  Crockett  has  never  cre- 
ated a  more  charming  heroine." 
—N.    Y.   Times. 

"Patsy   is  the   most   winning 
creature  in  modem  fiction." 

—St.    Louis    Republic. 

Decorated  cover,  $1,2S  net 


S.   C.   NETHERSOLE'S 
New  Novd 

WILSAH 

By  S.  C.  Nethersole 

A  story  of  exceptional  literary 
quality,  charm,  and  interest. 
Akin  to  "flotsam"  and  "jetsam." 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  title  fits 
the  tale  of  an  tmusually  attract- 
ive girl  of  Southern  England, 
brought  up  near  the  sea. 

Cloth  cover;  $1.3S  net 


JAMES   STEPHENS'S 

New  Novel 

THE  CROCK 
OF  GOLD 

By  James  Stephens, 
Author  of  "Insurrections," 
"The  HiU  of  Vision,"  etc. 

"  Not  another  novel  like  this  in 
English  literature." 

— London  Times. 

"A  thoroughly  delightful 
book."— iV.  Y.  Sun. 

Decorated  cover,  $1,28  net 


T 
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Life  is  issued  every  Tues- 
day, and  is  on  sale  at  all 
newB-stands, price  ten 
cents.  Or,  if  you  will  Bcnd 
us  this  amount,  we  wilHor- 
ward  several  recent  num- 
bers to  you  at  any  address. 
One  dollar  for  three 
months — see  coupon. 


A  FREE  COPY 

of  the  Miniature  Ufe.  pttntcd 

In  colon,  full  of  plctureg  uid  , 

joVea.lrom  Lira  willbe  sent  (0  /        Open  onlj  lo  new  inbHrlbrn;  sa  mtwrlptlaa 

anvaddiManreceiptolanun-  /  .""""ri  "'  '"' ""  ' ' 

cancelled  two-cent  jtamo.  /                '"  "  ™"^  ■                              _     .   .    _ 

/  LIFE,  34We(t3i,Ne«  Yotk 

PreSuffrait  NaoAtr  tomint  /             Oil  Tlir  tl.OO.     CClDlllll  U.EI.  F»riip  HM.) 
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UPTON  SINCLAIR'S 


New  Novel 

SYLVIA 

The  Most  Impressive  Novel  in  a  CenenxHim 


€€ 


99 


"Sylvia"  is  the  greatest  thing  Sinclair  has  erer  done,  surpassing  "The  Jungle  "  both  in 
the  bigness  of  its  theme  and  in  its  dramatic  in  tensity,  aind  having  a  more  universal  appeal. 
Appearing  at  the  psychological  moment,  when  social  questions  are  at  the  front,  "  Sylvia'' 
is  the  "  inside  "  story  of  a  great  society  wedding,  and  reveals  the  things  the  public  never 
hears.  In  its  picture  of  the  old,  fast-vanishing  Southern  life,  and  in  Uie  unfolding  of  the 
character  of  a  charming  girl^  tiie  book  is  surpassing,  while  in  the  final,  startling  scenes  it 
brings  home  to  the  individual  reader  the  horror  which  is  hidden  in  the  phrase,  "sowing 
his  wild  oats."  The  culmination  of  the  story  is  so  powerful,  yet  told  so  chastely,  and  in 
so  alluring  a  style,  as  to  prove  irresistible.  "Sylvia"  will  inevitably  command  instant, 
wide-spread  attention  by  its  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  nien  and  women. 

4t3  pog***     Chihp  SU20  nmi;  po9iag€,  14  cento 


OTHER  NOTABLE  NEW  NOVELS 


Written  in  the  Sand 

By  G.  R.  DUVAL  Second  Edition 

''Original  in  its  daring,  persistent  in  its  fascination, 
searching  in  its  analysis  of  life.  A  remarkable  piece 
of  fiction." — Boston  Giobe. 

"Desert-bom  impnlses  and  strange,  perilons  situa- 
tions conspire  in  the  narrative  to  arouse  and  eodiain 
interest." — Philadelphia  North  American. 

328  pam^»»    Jadkmt  anJ  frontimpimem  In  colors 
ii^  Gmorgm  Cibba.     Chth,  $i,20  nmii 

po*f<ijo>  #4  coitts 

The  Reluctant  Lover 

By  STEPHEN  MCKENN  A 

**  He  gires  it  a  freshness  that  would  have  been  lost 
by  the  more  conventional  method." — N.  Y.  Times. 

••An  extremely  clever  comedy,  with  unexpected 
strength  at  the  climax.  One  enjoys  the  breesiness 
and  unconventionality  of  the  dialogue,  and  is  greatly 
entertained  by  the  situations  that  are  develoj^d." — 
Lowell  Courier-Journal, 


The  Mystery  of 
Z\y  New  Inn 

By  R.  AUSTIN  FREEMAN    Second  Edition 

••  Rarely  does  one  find  a  book  of  this  type  more  in- 
teresting. It  compels  the  interest  of  the  reader  from 
the  first  and  chains  him  to  the  pages  of  the  book 
until  the  mystery  is  solved."— Boston  Globe. 

"The  best  tale  of  its  kind  this  scBsao:*— Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

332  ptiwmm,    lUvtrat^d  by  Edwin  J,  Prmtty, 
CioiK  St,  20  mt:  poaimMm.  i4 


A  Living  Legacy 

By  RUTH  UNDERWOOD       Third  Edition 


It 


320 


FrmMispimem  im 
Cloth,  $1,20  nmt: 


hyJohntLNmUL 
.  14  cofif • 


In  its  clean,  healthy  presentment  of  life  lies  die 
appeal. ' ' — Independent. 

"Filled  with  fine  sen^xmtTA."— Portland Ore^^ian. 
"  A  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  story."— AnwAwi 
Times, 

438pmw9.  Colored  iiiaMrmiiomt  by  Gmorm^  CihU. 
Cloth,  St,3S  not;  pmtagm,  12  cmnf 
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Have  You  Anything  in   Common  with 
Your  Husband  But  Domestic  Troubles? 

Q  Is  complete  absorption  in  your  children,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  interests,  the  real  duty  of  a 
married  woman  P 

Q  Will  the  old  ideal  of  a  sheltered  life,  seclusion 
from  the  vital  work  of  the  world,  and  self-sac- 
rifice hold  its  own  against  the  awakenii^  to  larger 
interests  among  women  of  to-day  ? 

QWho  is  to  blame,  if,  through  her  inability  to 
share  one  thought  with  her  husband  outside  of 
their  domestic  life,  a  woman's  married  life  is  a 
failure? 

q  These  are  the  thoughts  which  one  finds  i^^ier- 
most  after  reading 'the  powerful  new  n 


VIRGINIA 

By 

MISS  ELLEN  GLASGOW  ELLEN    GLASGOW 

Aathor  of  "The  Batth-Ground,"  "  The  Voice  of  the  PeopU,'*  etc 

^  In  Miss  Glasgow's  new  story  the  heroine  is  Virginia  Pendleton,  a  Southern  girl, 
the  product  of  that  old  r^ime  in  which  a  woman's  usefulness  in  the  World  was  bounded 
by  her  capacity  to  love  and  her  willingness  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her  husband  and 
children.  So  complete  b  this  devotion  that  little  by  little  Virginia  and  her  husband 
are  leading  lives  apart,  he  in  his  writing,  she  in  her  daily  abnegations.  It  is  this  situ- 
ation and  the  tragedy  of  it,  which  Miss  Glasgow  works  out  in  her  powerful  story.  With 
his  first  successful  play,  Oliver  faces  the  fact  that  his  wife  is  hopelessly  cut  off  from 
him;  his  two  girls,  products  of  an  age  when  women  everywhere  are  looking  abroad 
and  finding  their  interests  outside  their  home,  are  out  of  sympathy  with  their  mother, 
whom  they  regard  as  outKif-date;  and  Virginia  stands  midway  in  her  life  with  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  and  the  deep  sense  of  having  outlived  her  usefulness. 

Decorated  Wrapper  and  Photogravure  Fronthpieee.    Net  f /.3ff 
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A  New  Novel 

By 

GRACE  S.  RICHMOND 

Author  of 

"Rtd  Pepper  Butjim  '* 

"On  Chri»tma»  Day  in  the  Morning,  **  etc,  > 

Mrs.  Red 
Pepper 

fl  You  remember  "Red  Pepper  Biims"?  Well,  the  doctor  and  his 
wife  enjoyed  their  own  married  life  so  much  that  they  just  cxuddn't 
help  plotting  against  their  friends.  It's  another  doctor  and  a  pretty 
Southerner  they  conspire  against  after  getting  them  where  they  can't 
run  away.  You'll  find  "Red"  is  just  the  same  impetuous  and  big; 
hearted  fellow  he  was  before,  hasn't  grown  a  day  older,  and  you'U 
meet  lots  of  other  old  friends. 

fl  No  book  of  Mrs.  Richmond's  has  found  such  a  wide  popularity 
as  "Red  Pepper  Bums."  Though  published  two  years  ago  it  is  sell- 
ing everywhere.  The  new  story  is  a  continuation  of  the  other — 
though  in  no  way  dependent  upon  it.  Mrs.  Richmond  has  merely 
given  us  a  glimpse  of  the  married  Ufe  of  the  young  doctor  and  his 
delightful  wife  and  you  will  fully  enjoy  their  more  eventful  life. 

Four  Attractive  lUuttrationa,    Two  of 

Which  Are  Reproduced  Here 

in  Smaller  Sixe 

Decorated  Wrapper.     $1.23  Net 
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EVERY  WIFE  AND  MOTHER 

will  find  the  four  volumes  t 
the  most  valuable  informadoi 
her  durine  the  long  months  be 
and  ^erward,  they  will  guid 
in  a  thousand  ways  to  brin 
reality  the  wonderful  dreams 
fill  her  mother  hean.  Se]< 
from  a  new  scries  of  81  of 
most  helpful,  practical  books 
published. 


Peopl 
Booki 


"MARRIAGE  AND  >'  THE    BABY 

MOTHERHOOD  a  Mother's  Book  by  a  Mother 

A  Wife's  Handbook  By  a  University  Woman 

ByH.  S.  Davidson,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.  *i^'.i«»o,«..«.b=  crwc^r^™.   a n».k.  ^w.,  i«. 

-Tbt  pbrital  «iUW.>  <ri  UH  iBlw  dfl^l.  »  Mmnl,  «■  ibH  ™'SIri,'Sl™d^i;,,r^?hT  '^JlLL'^n'ti^'^dMbT 

tJ^T^'^,Vi^^TJ.'!L'i^,Z^,V^"?!^'^j!^  h«W=i.  •torlof.  «..  irf'lew  bn  >»a<»douiir  iBiponia.     m 

fiis-^ssk-  ■ '""  —  ""■  ■»-  ■  i;»iS^~::~..."£,;t£i"-'™ 

'2-THE  TRAINING  OF  '••  YOUTH    AND   SEX— 

THE    CHILD  Dansen  uid  Safeguvdi  for  Girts  and  Bors 

A  Pannfa  Manual  By  Mary  Scharlicb,  M.D.,  and 

By  G.  SpUlcr  G.  E.  C.  Pritchard,  M.D. 


Neatly  bound  in  cloth,  lai^c  clear  type,  j;o<»l  quality  paper,  ZOc^each.at  your 
BoolcBcUeT'i,  or  by  mail  Sc  extra  per  valume.  Slip  a  dollar  bill  In  to 'an 'envelope 
with  your   order.      The   four    booki   irill   be   forwarded   to    you   by   return   mail. 

The  PEOPLE'S  BOOKS-"AliI>«ral«lae«ti<>natanomimJeo«." 

Bring  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  result!  of  modern  knowledge.  Tlie  SI  volume*  now  ready  covei  the 
pnctical  and  theoretical  iciencet,  philoiophy  and  religion,  hiilorlc  muvementi  and  character,  letten  aild 
•ocial  and  economic  ihemei.  The  volumea  noted  above  indicate  the  thorough  manner  in  which  each  Reld 
!■  preicnted.     They  are  deiigned  lo  meet  (he  needi  of  the  busy  man  and  the  student  as  well  ■>  the  casual 

reader.     They  tell  you  in  a  few  pages,  easily  under-      I — zr-; _  .  „  . , 

stood,  just  what  you  want  lo  know.  »  m  ^„  I^jTsi.,  New  York: 

CmpUU  lUnflala  and  aalhen,  malleJfite  'l  «>ir  Marriage  and'motmeiiho'o'd 

I      _;    THE  BABY 

Dod^  Publishing  Company  J  ■■  YSuTO"5rD''s»'"' "^  *^'""* 

Xa  Eaat  »rd    Street,  New   York  City  "■"' 

Phaa*  niMith>a  Ih*  RMlaw  of  Rarlawa  when  wrldnt  to  adrartlMn 
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WHEN  IN  DOUBT— "LOOA:  IT  UP"  IN 

The 


The  Sum  of  Human 
Knowledge 

29  0o2*..  28,  ISO  page*, 
44,000,000  worda  of 
text.  Printed  on  thin 
Imt  Mtrong  opaque  India 
paper,  each  volume  but 
ona   inch    in    thicknes*. 


I  THE  BOOK  TO  ASK  QUESTIONS  OF  |     |     FOR  READING  OR  FOR  STUDY     [ 


WHETHER  you  wish  to  know  about  the 
local  conditions  that  are  responsible 
for  the  political  complications  in  the 
Balkans,  refcn-ed  to  in  the  morning  paper,  or  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  symptoms  of  diphtheria, 
what  is  the  population  of  Honolulu,  how  to 
Hde  a  horse,  or  how  to  lay  out  a  tennis-court, 
the  answer  is  given  promptly;  authoritatively, 
in  the  new  Encydopaedia  Britannica. 

No  less  prompdy  and  authoritatively  will 
this  great  work  answer  questions  relating  to  your 
businas,  the  articles  of  daily  use  in  your  home, 
your  recrtatians  or  your  fads,  the  affairs  of 
the  day  in  national  or  international  politics, 
the  new  tendencies  in  soeial  progress,  the 
new  developments  in  science,  in  literafure,  or 
in  art;  an  invention,  a  theory,  an  event  in 
history,  the  life  of  a  famous  man,  conditions 
of  trade  or  manufacture  in  any  city  or  coun- 
try of  the  globe,  etc.  The  immediate  crisis 
of  the  moment  may  require  an  answer  which 
this  book,  alone  of  all  works  of  reference,  can 
give  at  ona — an  answer  that  may  be  valuable 
beyond  estimation  in  mere  dollars  and  cents. 
The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  gives  not  only 
the  last  and  most  authoritative  word  on  scien- 
tific research,  but  it  deals  with  matters  oi  prae- 
ti^l,  every-day  concern.  The  explanadon  of 
a  Btraiwe  term  in  poker,  the  industries  and  prod- 
ucts of  California,  or  directions  for  gardening 
operations  for  each  month  of  the  year,  are  as  essen- 
IJal  to  its  completeness  as  a  description  of  the  latest 
theories  concerning  "canals"  on  the  planet  Mars. 


THE  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  is  full 
of  the  romance  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  It  contains  all  that  is  new,  and  new 
views  of  all  thai  is  eld.  Its  pages  deal  with 
the  amazing  progress  arid  the  revolutionary 
changes  which  have  made  the  last  twenty-five 
years  so  prolilic  in  scientific  productivity,  and 
in  appliances  for  increasing  human  comfort 
and  economizing  industrial  effort.  The  new 
edition  gives  the  history  of  the  remotest  ages 
as  that  history  is  known  to  archsologists 
whose  latest  discoveries  have  thrown  new 
light  upon  old  problems.  Its  articles  dealing 
with  the  newest  developments  in  science,  in 
manufactures,  in  commerce,  in  exploration,  are 
written  by  practical  experts. 

Articles  of  a  utilitarian  character  have  re- 
ceived no  less  attention  than  those  of  a  purely 
theoretical  sort.     The  recent  industrial  and 
social  changes  in  all  lands ;  recent  wars,  j^ 
treaties,  and  conventions  ;  recent  prt^-  ^^o 
ress  in  the  development  of  litera-        „^^-^<A 
ture,  of  art,  pure  and  applied ;  the  new     ^   j  i«* 
interpretations  in  religion  and  phi-   ,         ^f^ 
losophy— in  fact,  the  whole  story   jP'     jf  J'l^ 
of  all  that  is  interesting  and  im-  ^        ^^vJ^ 
portant  in  the  prodigious  ac    ^  _>  V  ^*° 
tivities   in    every  depart      a   it^-^S' 
ment  of  the  worfd's  hie    ,°^^/i.%^ 
that  have  marked  the    j3^.^  *J'  a 
last       twentv-five    aV\V 
ycarS;  are    here     t^^     ^^ 


The  Onlr  Encyclopaedia  with  an  Index    ..<^>^  <«^^V' /^ 


Mtlop  ch«  iUrtaw  at  Rmlns  wb«n  wrlUnt  to  w 
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of  tfaeniu — the  bninr maaterjriecet  Ihat  Iiatb  Invd  '"■"■"■  ■* *"*"*^  •  ^^■^^ 

throoBh  tEHtuiies — brirtlinB  with  idnu  tlurt  itMit  ■■      «_«■  ■■•■•• 

your  mmd  tlonfl  mind,  nsultful  chumdL  A  KnUn   S^BCn  EflOSK 

"^ — -ipMctiHi  abound  in  mti!llot*ii»l  »tiiBi«lt»  jtieti  tea  volusH  an  bcutanllT  ■     ii 

L. V-  ™jinKfi™^  thtoMimrtB.  nd  lutliw.  *itfa  ridi  cnn  nta 

->^,V     ™       "*^  BlkBdM.    Speeul  b«vr  pus.  wide  UH«iM. 

brathnr.  boidinsd  paoM.  gill  topfc  ^iS  nvec  da«Bs.  b 

«dg«.  iilk  beadbudl. 

.din.  gnM  <™tk«..  one  notonlvlaMU  ItOfaldj  llhlbatod 

of  tlie  mental  methodi  and  rtrla  ol  tlB  i^illr  iOaitnted  with  ow  too  i-iipriMla  I 

.abtaini  an  cpitoms  of  the  hiatoryof  the  pags  paitniti  oa  Japan  Tolluni  and  India  tint  pucr. 

BachimportantipeechiimrtualljFapiDd.  eompramB  aporttmit  gtlltij  o(  hiMOfyii  fciwlait 


The  thought  _. 

political  upheaval  to  the  genth 

aaH't  Honla  at  ttic  grmvs  3  his 


Prendent  Hunfnuian  Houaa  of  Refmentativc 
Baron  D'Ertoamdles  Da  Constant.  Mmist 
Plenipoteatiary.  France;  and  manr  othen. 

Perfect  Modek 

For  the  man  who  ii  oblifEd  OGCaiionatlv  1 
an  addreat.  or  roalce  a  speecn.  here  is  a  wide 


studr  of  das- 


1  ban  paid  tl ^ ., 

■10.00.     It  DDt  aatlsnadwlth  tliem.  I  wm  r 

■lieaiu  joarewpaam.  and  I  will  om  jtm  iMiilitig 


CoDtlnultr  a<  ImpriMliM 
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TheMan  who  Knows 


"That  man  will  ANSWER  our  purpose 
Because  he  can  ANSWER  our  questions." 

"The  Man  Who  Knona"  and  can  give  an  ancmer  promptljr,  dearly  and 
lQll7,uthemanwhowill"aniwer"thepurpo«esofgieatcapuiiiiofbiuinei& 

Are  You  That  Man?v 


Thorough  preparation  haa  iror 
International  Encyclopaedia, 
thii  monumental  reference  work. 


e  battlei  than  valor.     Provide  younelf  vvth  the  New 


[NewLitemalionalEngdopdiaj 

New  TTtin-Paper  Edition  {HiOfikt  Weight) 
From  American  Viewimints  The  Only  Great  Encyclopaedia 

Yet  It  II  broadly  international  in  acholanhip  and  absolutely  impaitiaL     It  ha*  han- 
dredt  on  hundiedi  of  engravinga,  each  one  new  and  a  clear,  convincing  illustration  of 
the  teat.     lis  arrangement  is  the  simpleit  in  existence.    Looking  uparticlei  in  iu 
pages  thua  becomes  a  pleasant  recreation  instead  of  an  irksome  task.  Its  hundreds 
M  maps  are  models  of  comprehensive  eiactnett  and  line  noikmanship. 
The  New  Intemational  Encyclopaedia  will  stand  hard  use  better  than  any       r    \\    j^    •, 
It  ia  durably  made,  strongly  bound  and  magnificently  fin  shed,      y' ,o    ^^ 

It  ia  Moderate  In  Price  /A  4*  / 

And  Sold  On  Liberal  Terms  /  ^^  ^ 

It  the      /aV.^ 

__  ,  ^s 

DODD.         X  

MEAOO  CO. 


II  iddicHci — ud 


Plaua  maotloii  (ha  Revlair  o 
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For  the  ptirpose  of  introducing  to  the  American  Public  their  New  and 
Splendid  five-volume  edition  of  Cooper's  Leatherstocking  Tales,  a 
famous  English  publisher  authorizes  us  to  make  a  Remarkable  Offer. 

For  thirty  days  only,  2S00  Complete  Sets  of  this  uwaluahle  unnk 
will  be  sold  at  an  extraordinary  price  reduction.  When  they  are 
gone,  no  more  will  be  available  at  the  reduced  price.  Therefore  we 
now  definitely  offer 


For  30  Days  Only 
A  Beautiful  Imported  Set  of 

Cooper's  Leatiierstocking  Tales 

Bound  in  Red  and  Gold,  and 
Printed  on  Bible  Finish  Paper 


FOR 


No  definite  price  has  yet  been  fixed,  but  the  books  are  worth  at  least 

a  dollar  a  volume. 

The  Hugo  of  America 

Cooper  inspired  Dumas,  and  thrilled  Thackeray.  He  will  captivate  you. 

He  is  to  America  what  Victor  Hugo  is  to  France,  what  Scott  is  to 
England,  what  Kipling  is  to  India — he  is  the  American,  who  by  turning 
the  history  of  his  own  land  into  great  romance,  has  given  it  immortality. 

•    Very  likely  your  vacation  will  be  spent  in  ''Cooper  Coimtry." 

Take  the  Leatherstocking  Tales  with  you. 

Read  the  Great  Romances  amid 

^i™^^^™^^*"^™^*"^^^^%    .the  scenes  portrayed. 

Remember!  There  are  only  |  stand  on  the  very  spots  immor. 

2500  sets,  and  the  offer  is  ■  .^i-  ^  K,r  +Vi^  k^^Uo 

good  for  only  30  days ;  then  I  ta^^^^  ^^y  *^^  ^^oks. 
[le  price  goes  up! 
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Volnmes 

3000 
Pages 


Importd  Ei<i>'«" 

Bound  in  Red  Iruh  Buckram— Gold  Decorationi— Dnolone   lllustrationt 

It  is  wortlimuijtime*  a  dollar 
jast  to  read  one  of  tJw  iiooka 

100    NOW   We  pay  all 
SSTojjsToT     Express  Ch 
TheEnTIXeSet!  RiKh'toYourDocr^ 

Uniform  with     |  But  You  Must  Bc  ProDipH 

The  FanMns  I  .^  ,      ^  .  ■  ^  wj-i . 

McChre  Editioii       1     After  30  Days  the  Price     I         /   "iS^ 

v..°'u  \  Goes  Up!  /     /-^TSf- 

VKtur  Hugo  %  #     >'  .  <r 

^  »  —  ■  #       *        ^  accept  your  offer 

f  >*  of  Cooper's  Leather- 
.*  stocking  Tales.  Send 
■.-■.-■i»  w  ^  y  the  books  to 
Write  your  name  and  address  on  ^^^  *  ^.»^*»i«^  ^^^  .^ 
the  coupon.  Pin  a  dollar  to  it.  ^^^^  _^^r  y  Nwm 
Send  it  to 
McCLUREV  MAGAZINE,  McClur«  BuUdlns,  New  York      /     

Pl^Mc  mcntloii  the  Review  of  RcTlews  wben  wrldog  to  md*wtluTa 


;REVIEW^/ REVIEWS 

EDUCATIONAL 

DIRECTORY 


NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  SUBURBS 


BOYS'   SCHOOI,8  AND  GISI,S'  SCHOOLS 

Aeademieal  and  Preparatory  ScboolB—CoUeges—MUHary  Aomdemiea 

Mnatoal  Collegea  and  CoSdnoational  Soboola 


The  E^'school 

For  OlrU.     Id  the  countrr. 
Out  hout  tmm  Now  T«h  Oltjr. 


Nbw  Yobi.  Loiw  latMid.  0>rdca  Oltr.  Bos  W. 

St.  Paul's  School 

BctftbfnUr  locM«d  m  bMnUtii]  OMdeo  OUr.  tew  Uiud. 
IS  milM  trom  New  YoilL  Bnlkuiui  oompMdy  eanhipad. 
OTiiuiHlaiD,  (wlnunlnc  pool.  Oiia  uliMlc  OtUm.  ftitiMM 
lev  tar  OcStca  or  KleatlBe  (AooL  OanpaMot  imitp  u 
Uw  hBad  of  each  dapartiml. 

A  I/>WER  aOEOOL  FOR  YOONOHB  BOYS 


Niw  Yo«i, . 

Ossining  School  for  Girls  y^^ 

AOMlonlc,  Md^.  Alt  knd  Oolkn  Pr^MrMarr 
UflcMv  privllcin*-  PoM  Ondnua  >Dd  spscUl  w 
boim  1<*  QHi^fer  (Irb.  Ymt  book  on  ivquoM. 


School  prindpai*  raliu  UgU)'  ln«ulilM  Ir 


a  Mrioiu  and  IntsUiaan 
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MEV  YORK  CITY  AND  SUBURBS 
OYS'  SCHOOLS  A  GIRI.S'  SCHOOI^ 


^MH  You.  Lras  Uwtd.  lioout  Valln 

riends'  Academy  i,£to  ^ 

pOi  Iv  ooOoe.  bat  to  glrtj,  PracUcal 

Is  from  Naw  Yocfe.     AlUMio  Bilil.     Otibi 

UloflUB  Hldran        Niuoh  A.  Jaouoh.  A.B., 


Niw  Yoin,T»rrytowii-OD-Buil«on,  BOK908. 

.     _  r-    t I  ForBo™.   as ndi™ troin Nbw York. In 

Tingr  bCnOOl  thelMMitUullilnoric"IrTli«"CDuncry. 
ihieor.  M^B«»on<lerni™eia[H«MiMM«OT.  [ftwdtaiud 

dKk^il  liutructlon.  Athletic  Field.  B 


t.  John's  School  SSMJJSSJiSi 

ID    MlUUry  drill.   PvenUl  dladpUne,   Gymnuliiin. 
iniimo'     •■'■'-•'-■-'■•    M— 1»~-.. ' 


OfttalDBue  oo  nqna 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


BOYS 

cademical    and    Preparatory  Scboola— 
Colleges— Military   Academies 


Nbw  Yoii.  Aarora-oD.Oafun,  .  , 

nm*s  ^r>irtrt1  *  honwJIke  school  tor  bori  ^tbt  to 
OmeS  aCnOOi  uneea.  we  tnln  oar  bop  to  be 
ruTktfl.  enovetjc  atudoits.  ■tivlsht-torwinl  and  numly. 
umber  ol  L>UD4l«  llnaltdd.    IndlTldUAl  iBMructioQ.  Abwndmt 


ir  YOKI,  ODrnviU^D-HudKoi. 


few  York  MiUtary  Academy  JiSHSSiei 

Aat.  *  Dew  blds>  ,  most  cnmplolo  OHpnxd  MlUliry  Bcbool 
Uie  U.  B.  Army  OOcer  to  charge  of  drill  Mid  dbdcilliia. 
lecUl  coune  lor  Wnt  Point  cudlditea.  Inlantrr.  CaVklrr. 
LdetBapd'  Jr.  Depl.  Sonuuer  BeialoD.  Addraa  Rboutbib. 


'eekskill  Academy 

81st  rev.      Oollese  Prepirktor;  % 
mlor  School. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 


Emma  Wfllard  School 

For  Girls 

» cllFv'  Tmr-  Four  btwtVfDljww, 


tm.  TannlacoDrte.  bpSur«  bukvllMlL  Grmiuiluiu,  vuh 
InunlDi  DOoL  bowViw  lUnrt.  ReiUanl  butm.  A  hmd 
iMr  M  intk,  WMNdliig  ooUHe  prnnmtioa  ud  eoiuw 


C0-JSDrCj4TI0iVAI, 


Oh-ls  (Willi 
Mu^c  Dept. 


"fSOO 
liTTn 


Tninlng.  Donmtlc 


^fciS^' 


NEW  JERSEY— BO  FS 


I  IN  choosing  a  jcfaool  for  your  bojr  jroo  place  I 
■  character  and  sebotitMp  ftnmost  In  rour  I 
rtqolremearf.    So  da  m  in  icIecfJng  bors  for     | 

Peddle  Institute 

OURAIMIS:  •'ThtBaMtBoj't' School  in  Amarien" 

1  Webiveuendnwed  Khool  wilh  id  enviable  recordinBt- 
dncbonlorcglleceind  lor  lift;  atItDncfaci>lnoMoi«  ex- 
p5!en«hEte',ipl*iidideDlhurii«uainai«our2JaboTi.  ^ 
•I  Loulion  nine  ndlei  from  Prinwlon;  rrnon  ""•"'P™'? 
forh*.Uh,  Modem  Muipmenl  New firtpwirfdinBiraT. 
SixtT-acre  ampui.  atfilMli:  field,  irmnaBum  wilh  Ind™ 
luck  and  iwimmins  pool.    Laboraloiiei.  library.  obMnr- 


Ja»le»»4WIo»!0n.    Lower  Kh« 
Mti-eilhlh  veir  openi  Sept.  M 


Hantlon  tha  iUrltw  of  Rortowa  when  wrlMng  to  achooU  uid  get  bMt  ai 


The  RcTJew  of  Rgvieyg  Educational  Directof7 


NEW  JERSEY 


BOYS 

Academical  and   Preparatory    Schools — 

Collegea— Military  Academiea 


_-*'■*  J«™"i.  Wmonah.  (12  mtl«  Irom  Phllk.)      B0114O6, 

Wenonah  Military  Academy  SKSS-SIH?' 

al  Kliool  ud  tor  biu4iH».  Red-blnoded  atb^lcs— ium1«^ 
fMUd  teaou  19)1-1013.  No  siloonB  or  hfCnMra  In  ths  inf^ 
PiD<i.bi«lmlJdliw.     S«^»^^torjSGJt   cJutoSS" 

5;.  ch„.  h,  LoufSJJrrprJSSsr^ 


f 


GIRI,S 


IVY  HALL 

Miu  Macdonald  and  Mix  Pint 
SCHOOL  FOR  QIRLS 

Collcfie  preparatory  and  fiajsh 
Ccrt[&:ale  aibniu  to  Wdlnlcv 
Holyoltc.  Vaaiar.     E.ceptioniil  ad 


Sridgrton.  N,  J.  (near  Phila 


new  JiBBii,  HackelMtown.  Boi  R 

Centenary  Collegiate  Institute!;' 

XoffowlbTanyt^larBCboolnsudltHafprlce.  Centaea 
lleHM.     Musi''    Hnm-lf™.- ^i^-     •—    ~ JT-" J. M"A™.V " 


J^p.  Hid  itsDcnl  flnbhlDE  eoar 


j.inn 


CO-ED  UCA  TIONAI. 
Academical    and    Preparatory    Schools— 
Collegea 

New  JinsET.  BladralowB.  H.  O.  Boi  L 

Blair  Academy  J^*^^'*^'*"  t, 

<«■  any  mltoito  or  t«hnir»l  Khool,   Beauti?^   h^thlil 
lion.     PLnrSuLlfllngi.     IO(>^(TO  eamput    Two 
niuntrated  rstaloaue  on  requm. 

JOB"  C.  6a>.Kn.  A.M..  D.D..  PrlndlMl. 


CONNECTICUT 

A    ^  Bors    " 

■Academical   and   Preparatory   School§~ 
ColIegea—MlHttuy  Aeadcadts 

The  Gunnery  School 


1    W.    OoniL      Upm  Srkid 

•■TSfbool  for  \^toS 


CoKBtCTICDT.  New  HaVBD. 

i  ne  Gateway 

A  School  ror  Oirti  or  an  an. 


St.  Ronau  Tcmo. 


CoNNBcncDi.  LakivUle. 

The  Taconic  School  KuuiS? 

glreHm^      Girl,  taught  how  .o'ltSS 


l«IMi](ipa 


rur  UVH.      irrfniiiiDIi  1 
baautUul  Iain  In  Iki  Bot- 


OoNjcactlcnT,  Walllngfoni. 

The  Phelps  School  for  Girls  £g^ 

taShSU*  .~^Vj?35?*'?'"  "ePM^ment.     Mnri^jlrt.    : 


CO-JEI>  PC.A  TIONAI, 


^oHBacnenr,  North  BtonlngUra 

The  Wheeler  School 

buUdlnga.   Prewirw  -  - 

culture,  DomtrtlcSd 


Sdean,  Miiaic.  UtmlsMla^^pnSi 
■»le  rat«.  Addma  C.  P.  KBaniu.  Ma. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOFS 


Cha^"y  Hlai^Col"~°^  '"^•^' 

■* If  T.  Kp»».  FHiKlpat 


MABucHtraiTn.  WeUcaley  Hllla. 

Rockridge  Hall 

,j^?^'"  Sow.     The  fall  unx  bf«lu  W«lii«|.i.  g^ 


M*HACHD..TT«  CHnhridm,  4S  Qulner  Btrat*: 

New-Church  Theological  Schoolf^  »«• 

cladai  antematic  atuifr  oTUh 


»uujrix  Uw  wiltliici  of  Kmvmd  Oanl» 

"i^og**"  **  ScHptin™.    Own- 

WiLLiiK  L.  WoBcuTam.  rnrii^ii 


WORCESTER 

K,    ACADEMY    St 

jMbgTiEnpandtBliHttyaantBrIt  ilHrmt  rnlla«ai  — 1|  pn 


VValnut  Hill  School 

A  OolleS^  Z*reptnlorr  school  for  Olila. 
I  Boston.      Forty  a<-- 


AVheatOn  t-Oliege  Educ»t«for  'Tho  BiulncBsol 
„  .^^  _  1^iuix»n'*^  A-B.  degree.  HealttaTul  locatlOD.  17  build- 
P^ifSSb^^STMeniborahip  limited.  Llbwileridowinont,  Also 
VSP:^i^n  SHinlaW)'  count™  jupervlied  by  Che  College.  Catk- 
iS^  BSrTSiKrM.  V.  Oou.  D.D,.  LL.D.,  FrasMeaC. 


X.uae  Library.     Gymnaaiiun.     SpcctalaiMl  graduate  coura 
aludy-    AdvAnU^ea  in  Art.  Music  and  Languafica.     Dona 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

FOB     TODITQ     WOHBN 


ail»  I.ACRA 

Mantloa  the  Rarlew  of  Rerti 


The  Rgriew  of  Revlcwg  Edocation.J  Dbectofy 


MASSACHUSETTS 


GIRLS 

Academical   and    Preparatory    SeboolB- 

Collegea 


I  GSBJLS 

Academical    and    Preparatory   Seboola- 
I  CoUegea 


MiuicnnBiTTB.  SprinrOeld. 

"The  Elms"  School  ^^t^,^ 


li.  V^l^liiy, 


CO-EDUCA  TIONAh 

Academical   and    Preparatory    Scboola— 

CoUegea 


MiMACHDERTn.  Prutldla. 

Dean  Academy  S51!SJSi'SSiKK"« 

ouA  uid  affldent  tnlnbw  In  wary  dapartniait  of  ■  broMi  cul- 
tnn,  >  loni  uid  halprnT  (cbMl  wBtn.  Utxnl  codowmait 
permlu  llbvml  tenna.  •300  par  nar.  BpacUlOonraelnDaiiMa- 
clc  Bdencn.    For  cMMOgiM  uid  lufomutlon  BiIdcaH. 


■laci.  Utt.D..  Prlncliwl. 


Mabaachcbbtti,  AahburohAm. 

Gushing:  Academy  fj_'    _ 

for  1300  &  year.    Oollcwe  nnlBcMa.    Miulc,'" 
i.i .— ._     Athletic  add. 


I  priced  ar 
ab  bulldl 


For  tuU  putlcular 


Duran  Id  Medical  Oymoaatlca. 


MuBACHnaaTTa,  Oambridge. 

The  Sargent  School 

For  Phrdcal  Educallon.     The  larvat  norm 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


BOV8 

Academical    and  Preparatory   Scboola— 

CoUegea— Military  Acaaentlea 


ROCKUND   MILITtny  ACADEHf  fUXS^SH 


Abani^  N.  a.     0» 


Kbv  HAKraMiBK.  Plrmouth 

Holdemess  School  g^^TSSSrSSt 

Buka  wttb  (ba  bisbol  *r»de  adwob  of  NewEnrluid.T«bT 
reaaon  of  endowment  the  tuition  la  modarMo.     New  ijaian 


r,  Loai 


[.  D..  B 


Niv  HAMFiKiaa,  New  LoadoD. 

Colby  Academy  g.''^"S^_    _ 

Asiicultan.      Damenic   JatM.     IISO.OOO  In 

Gjnuiaaluni.    AUiletic  Oeld.    Baiivata  dopavtmnnl 
,. .. 1_   ModdTMeMjma.     OOth^ear^ 


bay*;  houM mother.  Modcrtteta 


'VSTi 


CO-ED  UCA  TIOSAL 


Kimball  Union  Academy  gaa^j™**-^  _ 

New  and  aeparate  dormitoclea  tor  (Ma  and  boya.    Utrw' 
nulum,    Athlett-  --'-*     "-•—■  • n— ■■_._  _._^ 


as 


Home  School 
••    lor  Boys 

Coll«E«  P^paratory.    HiulDCfa 
Cournea,     Beparate  irynmulua]. 


School  prindpata  i 


Abbott 

M     m.  FARMINGTON,  MAINE 


Twelfth  Year 


September  24 

Unuiual  fQDlpmisi.     1 
Beparate  ■BbavUpuaa. 


Y  Inqulrle*  from  acriou 


and  latallUaat  ■— a»«<"«  n 


_Thc  Rgyiew  of 

veRmont 


Educational 


BOYS 


Aoadendcal  and    Preparatory    Scboola^ 
Colleges — Military  Academies 

Vbkmont.  Saztons  River. 

The  Verqtont  Academy  for  Boys 

An  lde»l  schocd  for  wtu^esome  training  and  thoroush  educa- 
tion. Special  attention  to  life  in  the  open.  Ceraflcate  to 
C<]|ltosea.     Lower  school  for  younger  boys.  ^^Tenns  S400 — 

~   '  "  "  *  icipaL 


S500. 


Osofcoa  B.  Lawsow,  A.M.,  P.P.,  PrincipaL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

BOYS 


PiNNSTLTANXA,  Laucastor. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Bnten  40  boys  to  coUegea  each  year.  Terms  moderate. 
Cataloff.    T.  O.  jSblii,  A.M..  B.  M.  Babtman,  A.M..  Frins. 

Pknitstltania.  FactoryviUe.  Box  O. 

Keystone  Academy 

High  grade  boarding  school  for  boys.    Mountainous  loca- 
tion.   Prepares  for  all  colleges  and  for  business.    Yearly  rate 
$300.00.     Send  for  catalogue. 
B.  F.  Thomas,  Principal. 

PRINCETON 

^        Preparatory  School 

Collcge  preparatory  sohool  for  boys  over  fourteen.  Rapid  progress 
poistUe  beoauae  of  limited  number  of  puirtls  (90)  and  freedom  nom 
rixld  cUm  organisation.  Excellent  equipment  and  faculties  In  the 
way  of  buildings  and  groundB.  Special  attentUn  given  to  Athletlca 
and  moral  welfare.    40th  yesr.    Personal  Inspection  Invited. 

For  year  book,  address 
J.  B.  FINE,  Headmaster,  JPrincetoo,  New  Jersey. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BOYS 

Academical    and   Preparatory  Soboola-- 
CoUegea— Military  Academies 


A  high  school  lad  Sn^'s^h^ooH 
an  important  city  was  unable  to  make  even  a 
fair  average  and  became  greatly  discouraged. 
Through  a  coincidence  he  came  in  touch  with 
our  school,  he  and  his  parents  investigated,  he 
enrolled,  and  today  is  one  of  our  most  inter- 
ested students  and  ranks  among  the  first  ten. 

We  will  be  glad  to  talk  with  any  young  man  or 
his  parents  whose  ambition  to  advance  is  not 
being  fully  realized.  Our  52nd  year  begins 
next  September.  Our  record  in  scholastic 
training  through  all  these  years  will  bear  the 
closest  examination.  We  covet  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  the  system  under  which  these 
results  have  been  accomplished. 

Pemuylvania  Military  College 
Col.  CHAS.  E.  HYATT,  President, 
Chester,  Pa. 

Preparatory  and  G>llegiate  Courses. 

Degrees  granted  in  Gvil  Engineering  (C  E.) 

Chemiitry  (B.  S.) 

Art  (A  B.) 


MAINE 


CO- EDUCATION AI, 


aVlNG  BOYS  AND  QRLS 
Health,  E^ciency,  Craftsmanship,  Home-making  Ideal 


|H£R£  are  thousands  of  schools, 
scores  of  good  ones.  If  you 
have  in  mind  for  your  chil- 
dren simply  getting  them 
through  school  and  college, 
don't  waste  time  and  energy 
over  "faraway  fields**:  take 
the  nearest  one  where  they've  mastered  this 
routine. 

That's  easy. 

But  if  you  happen  to  have  for  your  boy  and 
girl  an  ideal  of  this  conventional  education—  plus 
something  more:  if  you  want  to  see  them  breathing 
more  deeply;  able  to  meet  the  physical  and 
mental  emergencies  of  life  more  adequately;  mak- 
ing acquaintance  with  Mother  Earth  and  her 
generous  bounty,  by  actual  work  in  the  soil; 
happy  in  the  Joy  of  Cheerful  Labor;  learning  to 
use  any  aptitudes  of  eye  and  hand  in  useful  yet 
beautiful  craft- work;  enjo3ring  that  character- 
building  which  comes  only  with  actual  participa- 
tion in  the  homely  processes  of  real  home-making; 


—  if  you  feel  you  and  your  children  will  both  get 
more  of  life  when  they  have  had  some  years  of 
such  opportunities — then  we  have  something  to 
say  that  may  interest  you. 

For  that's  the  ideal  on  which  we  have  founded 
the  LANIER  SCHOOU  following  the  unique 
Lanier  Summer  Camp,  where  a  hundred  people 
each  summer  find  "something  different"  that 
appeals  to  the  roots  of  their  nature. 

A  letter  will  bring  you  as  much  as  we  can  put 
on  paper. 

If  you  do  not  think  a  journey  of  two  hours  from 
Boston  (5  miles  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.)  is  too 
large  a  sacrifice  of  your  time  to  give  your  chil- 
dren the  right  thing — we  shall  be  glad  to  show 
you  what  is  material,  and  to  tell  you  how  we 
plan  to  produce  the  intangible  results  alluded  to. 

LANIER  HOME  SCHOOL 

(Piscataqua  River)  EUGT.  MAINE 

MR.  &  MRS.  SIDNEY  LANIER 


Mention  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  schools  and  get  best  attention 
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The  Review  ot  Reviewa  Edticatfonal  Ditectofy 

pennsylV5o^ia 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bors 

Academical    aad   Preparatory   Scboolm^ 
GoUcgea—MiliUury  AoadentiCB 


P 


ihiDips  Brooks  School 

4224-4226  B«ltimar«  Atbdm 
Philadalphia 


and  cducationil  odvuiUga  of  *  large 
dty.  Near  the  Unlvcnlty  of  Penn- 
sylvania.     Ubruy,   muieumi,    leo 


Stwir  ai  well  u  i 
by  teacher*.    Method  In  itudv   b 
fundamental  to  letulL 

A  llBiUilnmmb*r«fbearJliitpmpiU 
For  catalogue,  addicM 

FRANCIS  H.  LEE.  Hud  Mutw 


GIRIS 

Academical   and    Preparatory    Schoola— 
Colleges 


The  Birmingham  School  for  Girls  (Inc.) 

IlMUtirully  HlCuBtnl  In  k  Ugli.  healthlul  mountaln-^Hlon 
"■onliim"  ""  '"""^  "'■  ^"^  ™'^<«^Wo,  hom»-like  buU^^n. 
.'lumlkm  to  wrtil  tralTUng.  "ifu  ^dlaga.  lOD  acraa  i^'pSS 
lull,  Arvlinnic  utd  CJolIeire  Preparalory  Coutwb.  MiuIc, 
IMmnii;  Miiitnce.  Oymnulum,  Atblellc  Field,  competent 
rbydial  DirnMr.  Eully  acworibla  via  P.  R.  R.  on  miL  line 
balwmi  Phil  Kiel  pbla  and  Pltubur^.   Catalogue ' 


St  Luke's  School 


GIRLS  ~~~' 

Academical  and  Preparatory    Schoola— 
Collegea 


Btshopthorpe  Manor  *^  ^„  _„ 

llrla.  Oidlege  Preparatory  and  RnMilna  donnee.   Two 
Advanced  Ooum  (or  High  Sebool  Ondu  '       ~       •  - 


HffiOO.     Oatatog. 


aetmea,Dc 

ig.     O.N.  1 


VIS 


lechwood 

ACabunlanJPmcUetJSckaal 


, ,_,„      ana  new  uymoasu 

j*;gji'%,     Boom,  with  prtTate 


and  Ana,  Secntarrahtn. 


C  PooL  Athleue  PvM 


Hchool  ptlDclpaU  value  highly  Inqulilee  frooi  acrioua  ai 


I  IntelUgeiit  magaxiDe  r«aden     IV 


The  Review  of  Reviews  Educattonal  Directoty 
PENNSYLVANIA  


for  Girls  «™j^ 

Pr«pareiforBrTnMai*r,Sniith, 
Vunr  and  Welleile;  CollegcB. 
Akosuong  general  CO  urte  nith 
diploma.  Exclusive  poueMlon 
(or  the  entire  year  of  the  fire- 
proof stone  building  and  ex- 
leniive  grounds  make*  poitible 
manj  improvementi  before 


Miss  Sayward's  School  fSifflauU-S^ 

inpmKrr  ud  IPBCJ^  OHirga.  CaUfl»U)  admlu  to  leadlns 
coOecea.       Miulc  deputmenc 
■porUn  honabBck  nding.  flwimioii 
M>  bs  mlvted.     Devolopi 


PhT^cal  iriinlng.  outtloor 
.r —      t^ .^  ^^j  bulldlii^ 


Miss  CowW  School  cb^i. 

(HloUuid  Hall).  HoUldaysbiirfl,  Pa. 

MiB  Enuna  Mlltsn  CawlH,A.B.,  HMidrf  School 


at  ud  ipnuuau  in 


ml  una  now  aet  pimt  porch. 


CO-EDVCATIONAh 


r    aodel]'    ol 


F>Hi<Bii.>init.  Buck*  Oo..  Qeorse  School 

George  School  ^^^^"eX^"*  iwSSS'cri: 

k«e  [irep»™ilon.   Oencnl  ooume.  emrSa  ■  ■    -  - 
SDce.  Muiuil  TnlnlDS.  Domallc  adgm 
pool.  Athletic  HcMs.  337  acres  on  Nmhu 
Dortb  of  nilUdelpfal*.     Qeoioc  A.  W11.T 


A.M.,  i>niicipat- 


PCHNaiLTAHIA.  PonnabiiTg      Boi  103.  ,      J     ,      ^  „ 

Perkiomen  Seminary  SScMl^',  sSlTcfaiS 

Haitar  Mtn  In  leading  collaitei.      Miulc,  Elncutlon.  Domestl 
SdeiKS.  Agriculturo.    Slromtl/  moral.    No  protanlly.  Uquoi 
tolMCCo.  or  liaiinc.    jaW  M  «>  MOO.OO.    OstalomiB  (res. 
RBir,  O,  S.  KmaBiL.  p.p..  Principal. 


Ogontz  School 


I      «d«D«.       BxpniAcMl 


BOYS 

Academical   and    Preparatory    Scboola— 
CoUegee— Military  Academtea 


MARYLAND 
OIRf.S 


Maryland  College  l^^ 


H.    1803-1013.    Baltl- 

irba.     Ne*    fireproof 

Pull  musical  eirulp- 


1 


ttbc  ttomc  Scbool  for  Ko^fi 

'miTH  Its  cndonnant  of  over  twoand  a  half  tnil- 
'*  UoD  dnllan.  It  can  Umit  its  enrolment  to  bar* 
of  hisli  cbarmcter.  It  haa  a  faculty  of  unusual 
itrcnEth  and  size.  It  has  created  an  unique  type 
of  school  life,  Itcan  givemuchindlvidualalteB- 
tlan  throush  Ita  apedal  tuton.  Its  Bvaduata  take 
blih  honors  In  the  Isdin?  collnes  and  tecboical 
Bchoola.  B^ch  boy  has  hiiown  nwm. 

It  has  the  moat  beautiful  school  building  and 
Eimnds  In  America. 

It  haa  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acrev,  on 
which  an  a  nine-hole  Rolf  rours^  Ave  athletic 
flelds,  BwimmlnB  pool,  quarter-niile  dndsr  trmcic 
tennla  courts  and  batting  case. 

It<  tuition  of  rn»  Tould  bsve  to  be  fifty  pa  cent 
RTtaterwerelt  not  for  Ita  endowment. 

The  LowEii  ScHooi.  roR  Lmu:  BoTHofTcn  all 


the) 


al  benefit  of  a 


le  Upper  Fon 


with  tl 


■mitoir  nod  a  sepan 


lUuttrated  Book  on  Rtiiutit 

TBOHAB  StOCKHAH  BAKBB.Ph.D..I 

port  Deposit,  Uarylaod 


MentlOR  tbe  Review  of  Reviews  whea  wrltlnA  to  schsols  and  fti  tfest 


The  RevtewT  of  Reriewa  Educational  Dfacctory 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


GJBLS 

Academioal   and   Preparatory    Seboola— 
CollegcB 


D»T.orCDLuiiBU,WM)iliinoa,  MlnlwoodPl.udiethBt. 
Rrifitn)  ^rhnnl  Fora^a.  Pmch  Beddence.  Elec- 
yeta'  OoUesltte  Oonnea.  New  (SO.OOO  addlikinkl  Ors-proof 
bolldliw.  ajmnulum.  awfnunliw  pool.  BMkelbtD.  (flonli. 
Utantni^  Fncbolocr.  Olvlea.  brMBmiiLi.  E.  GAm.  Ph-D., 
LIi.D.,  I.H.D.,  ei-Pr«id«iit  AmlurM  OoUeg*. 
Miu  AI.1CI  A.  BKUTOk  Prtndpal. 


Chejy  Chase  Seminary  &5rSSin!iS5rS 

young  Uidlca.  UMnture.  Muilc.  Art.  BlocutioD  ud  Doini*- 
Uc  Bdimcs.  Ounpiu  of  alevfln  sera  for  outdoor  iporte. 
H«klUifal  locMIODlD  WMbliwtOD'i  "Sabnrb  BeaaUtul.''  Ai^ 

Ud&n  wkter.  Mr.  udMa*.  B.  N.  Babiib.  Prlndptk. 

DimnicT  or  OoLnHiii.  Wutaloston.  ISM  FloridB  Ave. 

Gunston  Hall  ^SSKi^iSiiteoiSS'lSi 

]>««rtPa«-|ndnBteu)dOotle«ewark.  Miulc. Aituid Bnra- 
•loD.    BuildliissiiBClBlljFpluiDcdfcrttieKluioL    AtbloUo. 
Mu.  Biriiii.Ei  R.  MisoH,  Prlndpal. 


BOFS 

Academioal    and    Preparatory    Sehoola— 

Colleges — Military  Aeademlea 


ucenlbla  to-  OoUege  worii.     For  Year  Book  uid  BooUct  of 
VIowa  applr  U>  Prealdent  ta  Btamtxy. 

F.  vf.  McNAm.  Proldenl. 

j)EIB0ITljNnfEISrn||6KBL 

"X^-  A  modern,  ef6ci«it,prepw»ha7«»d 
T^ffr^  ■     nunul  traininK  tcltool  for  bojt 


■  WlUEIB.  MJi..  Ptftl. 


DiHTiicT  or  ComiiBii.  Waahlncton. 

Washington  College  ™°iS^S?'JS£''SS: 

tlonal  Capital;  park  of  10  una:  ebolearteil '—  '       - 

dalMlvaiitairea:  beautiful  bone  life.  PrwM 
and  OoUege  Ooureea,  Mnaic,  An.  Eloentloo. 
LlterBtureoa  reaDBil.     Addreaa    F.  Mekb 


DiaTUCTorOoLnuiiA, -„ 

National  Cathedral  School  iBpfaoopin" "  a 

Fac^tf  cTZpaSalM  k 


r«  «  toauffunktlon  year- 


■  t^  C_^ 

Blahop  of  WaalilHtoa  F 
alogue  addnaa  B.  1^  Qs 


GIRJ^ 


DUOUnC  ae  sates  offwatOTOoni  ladlM  tbonn* 
oonnea  In  BqdUi.  Sdenoe.  Mualc.  Art.  I  anni^iB  ai' 
Oommcnw.  Oonducted  bv  tbe  Sl«t«n  of'  Um  ^BtaUa 
Modm  bundlaga.  BitsoalTs  and  BtOBcHva  eainpna  m 
looking  the   Bay,     ninatralal  CTtalogno  on  appBeaMoa. 

CALIFORNIA 


GIRLS 

AoademiottI    and    Preparatory  Svbool^- 

CoUegea 


Outdoor  Studv  All  Winter 

In  the  mart  dril|bUul  cUmate.    Tki  Ortoi 
Btrlln! AwJiaB.Obto 


Ohio,  Oleveland.  TSIS  Hoiub  Ai 

University  School  &^i-<s 

portunftlea  In  the  proparation  of  ooja  foi 

nltr:  muiual  tnlnlnc;  aOdeUc  Beld.  ni 

pool,  ninnlnv  tra^,  bowling  alleTa.   Manv  uqiMa 
maka  tbl*  acnool  worth  lonatlKMIng.     Addna 


School  prlDdpala  vi 


«  hlghlr  InqulrlM  from  aorlvu*  and  InteUlgem  mataitao  i 
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OHIO 


GIRI,S 

Academiemt  and    Preparatory    Scboola— 

Colleges 


Kiodergarten  Training 

Hiu  B.  E.  UaHTaoumnt.  Prlodpal,  Ooa 
'\i4kiffei  poadblfl.  10  prftctlcfl  Idndcrnrtaiia.  2 
4«pt.  34th.  1913.    yoe  cat^offue  iKlarw 


Ohio.  Ctndiuiktl.  CUtton.  Evuuwood.  Box  U. 

rhe  Bartholomew-Clifton  School  J'J°^{': 

nctlTC  Home  DepHtinerit.    Prepatres  tar  Ibe  biBt  roUecea. 
iifiKiwvlcounetorHlahBchDolgndiuuii.    Miuld,  Art,  Lad- 

Tnvti  CiMm  uid  Domeatlc  Science. 

-    ■    ~        LM..  mdMiMM.  F.  BKim,  Prindp»l». 


"HtLl 


CO-ED  UCA  TIONAt 

icademlcal    and   Preparatory    Scboola— 

Colleges 


la  pCHrible.     AddreH 


Muaical  Colleget 


Dana's   Musical   Institute 

Ponr-anh  jmi  m 
ini^h.    Pure 


N,  OHIO 

BO   Sect.  Sib.    Huitii 

,  batntirui  du,  iiui  btiiiSj,  SuEicrioi 
iatuluU.w)thiDaRbe«nl«r.Deatui'  —•'• — 
VDiibl.    Sold  rcr  et-mCB  ataiosiw  t 


GISLS 

icademlcal  and    Preparatory    Scboola — 

CoIIegea 


MiMonai.  OoliimblB.  710  Otdlore  T 

:hristtan  College  ""  °s; 

Ird  Tft.  LocfttAl  la  a  "dtr  vhoia 

3    oollef^trBliHKi  iHlmcton.     5  lu 

unpua  tor  ouMoor  aporta.  Home  on 

Maa.  L.  W.  Bt.  Ol 


Miaaoou.  Nsnda. 
■nt-fptr  r*nll(>ir^  V^  W<™">°'  Junior  OoUen  and 
,OECey  '-01iegC,,^p„p,„tj^0oUj,g,7^(,an 

nlldbu  amphaalEHl.   Domeatlc  Science  with  <Uploma.  A 

tirlxtlui  home.  On'tdoor  aporta.  ReasoDsble  nitea.  For 
«(ue*(lilreaiMu.V.A.  O.  Stociibd.  Prealdent  uidpoui 


BOYS 
Icademical    and    Preparatory   Schools— 

Colleges— Military  Academies 


lose  Polytechnic  Institute  J^'*"  ^Si 


BOYS 

Aoademical  and    Preparatory    Scboola— 

CoIIegea— Military  Academiea 


It  is  the  spirit  that  counts 


Is  your  boy  killing  time  in  a  tread- 

le  really  taking 

n  his  educutio 
.    ;t  of  Culver's  w( 


the 


Addrtai  The  AdJuUnt, 


Academical    and 


emical    and    Preparatory    Scboola—. 
Colleges— Military  Academies 


iLLiaoia.  Marsan  Paik.  Box  Ifl. 

Morgan  Park  Academy  ^ 

record  for  llttlng  bora,  throuah 

Technical  Sdunl.  Sualnas.  Hmuc  uuiucum,  wiui  mu. 
fMtursa.  Ohoaen  men  teachva  Uva.  work,  and  eat  wItt 
bora.  HealthlullrlooMd.  UmUearromChlcaso.  Free 
trated  catalog,  *nl  "  Reanlta  with  Boys."    A  Rial  3clie. 


lulMliw.      A 


Todd  Seminary  for  Boys^ 

training  of  boya  TtolSre         ->  — 
hbne^K  man.   Btahly  od 
"Pot  Eiarr  Todd  Boy  aOoi 


inoiB,  Mt.  Oamdl.  Box  Glfl. 

Frances  Shimer  School  SiSSt^^Si 

YooBfi  ^^om(a._  z-yean  O^lwe  'Work,   ^o   prep,  dept.. 


CO-MDUCATIONAL 

Academical    and    Preparatory   Schools— 

Colleges 


Learn  a  Paying   Profeuion 

uaureg  ycpu  a  kowI  InconM    and    portion  tw 

TPHOfOGRAPffV^ 


3 


HmiUoo  Ihe  RcTlaw  at  Rerlawa  wlim  wrlHoS  lo  acboola  and  A«l  b«*I  atlentloii 
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WISCONSIN 


BOYS  I  BOV8 

Academical     and    Preparatory  ScbaOiB—      Academical     aad    Preparatory  Schools— 

Collegea— Military  Academlea  I  Colteges— Military  Aeademiea 


WiBooHBin.  Lmka  Oenevk  uid  HlgUaod  Pufc.  Ul. 

Northwestern  Military  and  Naval 

AfaHomv  A  Hlect  Khoul  hIiJi  ■  Usb  iMndird  of  Ac*- 
fl(.ilUt:mjr  (jg^p  .0^1.  iiipptemeDeecl  br  phrilol.  monl 


BOYS 

Academical  and    Preparatory    ScboolB— 

Collegea— Military  Academlea 


Randolph-Macon  Academy 

F»r  B*ri  ud  ToB|  Hm.  y  Fmt  R«jal,  Va. 


School*.  Oymnulum.  phnlnl  cnlture  iinl  outdoor 
■pcrto.  Teraa.  SaW.  ^dMsakin  qpeiH  SeptflmbBr  33, 
1013.     ForlnUlociM  sad  lUuglrkled  p)>in[du<t.  mdonB 

.    CHARLES  1.  MELTON.  A.M„  I  " 

Frnat  Ray!  Vi 


BOYS 
Academical  and    Preparatory    ffrfioolg 
Collegea — Military  Aeademiea 


Old  Dominion  Academy  K^S^SiS'CSS 

Territj  and  BiuUkCM.  BuiUwiB  poalUoai  icuarkdUsd.  Kwil, 
UHir  WlncbHto-.  OlOM  atrvlcs  wltli  Norlhm  dtia*.  IM 
cUmftte,  homfl  life,  monl  tiu]  uinltMT  wiTlnMioitiiV  Ku* 
noo.  CkUlogira.     Addnsa  R.  L.  Stibli,  B.S..  M.S..  I>«aa. 


VtnoiMA.  Pnint  Roykl,  In  tba  BbmuidolUl,  Box  B. 
nrulBlga  ,^  G^g     ^Sml)e«lniiWed.,Biipt.  10.  Wl» 
Bsuitirullir  kKmled.     3  boun  from   Wutdnsuui.     ColkaK 
Pi-AitBrmidirv  itnri  HnHriBj  Couns.     ljinlt«d  nqmb^  of  to- 
Tcrtni  fSOO   >   yeu.      MuMc.  An. 


ViBoiHit.  HolUiu.  Box  SOT. 
Kniline  A  Colleae  for  Younc  Wonnn.     PduihIhI  tMl. 
"""""*  CoUwe.    Elective    ud     Pnpanlocr     Cito™^ 
On  M  sute  ot  TOO  mam  In  beutUol  VaBei 
■til  of  Roanoke.     Inilcoretloc  mDoii- 

^uHiTTiL.  Oo 


VlrsUilA.  7di 
In  cflmate.     P< 


Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  ^ZJ'^J^S^ 


buaed  clim 
Stiideiitarn 


u  Moderate.    PupU 


Staunton  Military  Academy 


Ltoo  ted  ibove  Ki4eTcl :  pure,  diT.  bradog  Diountaln  ilr  ol  be  tuDoa  prnveAtaBr  h^l^ 
filindbeautitulValkToftbaKwiundoih.  Purciniiuriltpriaf wUcn.,  Hlfbrnn^lMc. 
nreiital  discipline.  MiliUiTlralouif  dcvdop*  obedlcace,bealtb,Duiily  mriuc.  FIik, 
•tadr  lawni,  eiputiveir  equipped  cTmnuium,  twimmioc  POoL  Bthlebc  puk.  AH  wattt 
Bpoifa etKounied.  Dalv dnil* ind eiotlset In <wa air.  BoTafromhonKeafcallDreaBl 
reflDemcQt  onli  dnired.  Penonil.iiKUTldiiUlnsfiiictloiibroui'mtMvMB^  StaadMtfi 


School  priDCtpal*  imliic  htahly  loqulrlu  fntm  eerloua  and  larallUmt  malailiie  i 
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VIRGINiA 

KENTUCKY 

GIRLS 

Academical   and    Preparatory  SobooI»— 

Collegea 

BOYS 

Academical   and    Preparatory    Scbaol9~ 

Colleges— Military  Academiea 

Sweet  Briar  College 

»w<wt  Bvtar.  Va. 

igm^i^ 

A  Colin*  for  WvMi 
at  tlwinda  of  Vuw/WdUcrfgy.  BmlUi  ud  Brm  Mnwr.  Four 

VIRGINIA 

GIRl,8 

Southem  Female  CoUege  JJS.  mfccfc^JS 

U^t>.XaileU<s.R««l  borne tUe.  Aitbdb  Kna  Dj.tu.A.M. 

Tiioimi.SUunlon. 

^  A  Ohorch  School  fc^'llfi'ta  tS^BluT'mSs  MoonMJi* 
rounded  1S43.            M:IBU  Pihdlitoh  DuTAUfilDdpaL 

ihooU,  Skm  man  mho  er»at»  th*  worWt  »Uuidard«  in 
cation,  ma*(  paM«M  dtttatctto*  eharaoturand  abSity 
aea  rvanfta  anparior  to  tAo**  o^  fAai'r  coinpafjtora. 

The  Georgia  Military  Academy 

77ia  Soulhfa  Matt  Splmadidly  Eijaippud  Prup  School 

throuih  mulu  ■ch<eved,  haa  vcm  national  repute  ud  patronace  and  Invlta 
the  inveitiution  of  parenu  wiibinc  tbe  any  btti  Air  thmir  manm.  Elcaontly 
apptnnted  in  ever;  detail,  cultured  home-life^  a  teacher  crxjuped  with  about 
every  11  cadeu  for  pcnoiial  can  and  night  itudv,  aelect  and  limited,  ideal 
Southern  climate.  elevaHou  about  13D0  feEl,  arledan  water,  eipcrienced  teach- 
era.  Claidcal.  Endneeiioa  and  Commercial  Cdutki.  Mililuy  Department 
under  U.  S.  Army  Oflicer.  Claiaed  A  by  War  Department.  Sipenaei  $300. 
Eiihl  mileifrom  Atlanta,  the  center  of  the  oation'i  ireateit  development. 

COL.  J.  C  WOODWARD,  A.M.,  Preaident,  Coffafa  Park.  Go. 


Mention  the  RcTlew  ol  Rartawa  w 


The  Rctjcw  ol  Rcwfew*  EJacational  PJMctocT 

GEORGIA 

GIKLS  I  GIRhS 

Academical   and    Picparmtoiy    Schools—      AeademSeal    and    Preparatory    SebooI»- 

CoUeges  \  Colleges 


School  prindpals  ndua  hUbly  InqulrlH  from  Hrlaut  and  iDtellKcnt  muuln*  rwdcr 


Tht  Reyjew  of  Rerjews  Educational  DirectoiT 


GIRLS 

cademloal    and    Preparatory    Schools— 

Collogca 


Tbrhumb,  NMbvUlB. 

Buford  College  ^^-  S"^^Er 'SSlSSjJ'ISS 

itanittfls.    Four  jrmra'  CollflKO  Ooons. 


ipandlB*  d< 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


GIRJ^S 

Academical    and    Preparatory   Scboola— 

Colleges 


College  and  Academy  of  St.  Genevieve 

ForYouDBUidlM.    La«MdlnUie-'L«iuloltfaeakr."3.000 


d  partlcuten  >pply  la  Tbi 


Teacbera'  Agenciea 


The  Pratt  Teadiers'  Agency,  "  ™ii" 


Rfconimsida  tcBchcn 
I  ptrcnU  Bbout 


colleges,      public 

WM.  O.  PRATT.  Mmr. 


Albaoy  Teachers'  Agency  ^F'*il.'^S^'Suh 

eoinpetcDt  teaehers.      AaalMi  tenchrn  In  obt&liilaE  podttODB. 
SeDJtH-  lluUnln  No.  20.  SI  ChBpc[  St..  Albsor.  N.  Y. 


Smnmer  Schoob  and  Camps 


MAINE 


New  You  OITT.  Hotel  McAlpln. 

Blue  Mountain  Camps  iHlS!r',i?"„°JSJSi 

buogalovB  comidatelr  equipped  tor  tBDIIly  groupa.  Mon 
Bttentlvfl  KTvIce.  BeM  boma  cocAIik.  Fmh  country  DnMl- 
ucta.     Oood  Bihlnc-     BBtblna  beiA.     All  bdotU.     >1sSo(o 

■20.00  B  week.     aepBrmte  camp  for  ^rla  bihI  bIbo  odd  for 

" ■-• I^TIKO  F.  McCOLt. 


Naw  York.  Brooklyn. 

Camp  Androscoggin 

For  Boya  In  Ihe  Kooda  of  Mkl 


IT  lUuitnldi  booklet 


r.  PTBtt  Iiutltute. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Nbw  HAHrsBiHt.  Petarboro. 

Sargent  Camp  for  Girls  S"  S"'flA™  i^'>!S: 

All  Held  and  HBlwaporu.    AmBteurthaatrlcBJa.  Mualc.'  Food 
from  farm.    Eoaga  and  atorlea  around  tbo  csmp  Orti.    AddrsH 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Mii«a*CHIia>rta.  Boalon.  SlGBorktoD  Street. 
Camn  Alcrnnmiin  Abqubdi  Lake.  N.  H.  astli  BeaMm. 
(.^amp  /tlgonquin  Acimpwhmboyaarobuayamne 
UiiM.  Wbve  they  learn  conieUiln«  wortb  while.  From  whlcb 
tbey  return  alroiiBpbyalGBlly  and alroni  In  tJuracter.  Sanil 
tor  my  booklet.  ^BcAire  you  make  *  decMon  wrlM  lo 
Knwm  P»M»lutT».  Principal  DrMjltte  Bchool. 


Camp  Hillhouse-by-the-Sea 

June  Ifitb-Septembcr  IGUi.  lObon.  Boanl, room,  laundry. 
ImendlUBtnr  theBBHlanHOO.  TntMlngckaivaacoaRUiw 
LmounTdven.  BefeiCDce:  BotBCe  D.  Taft.  Taft  School.  Wa- 
towD,  cSnn.  Folds  aent  on  appUcatloD  to  Dr.  David  BlU- 
8Bnrf,Bmi«ll.   Telephone ■'Htiimj."   AUtrtttn.N" 


EUROPE 

FBtHCB.  Farla. 

Cours  Dwight  «^^tS 

Kurops.     Highest  retetencea.     Addre 


nudy  la  Paila.    1 


The   Thompson-Baldasseroni    School 
of  Travel  for  Girls— 13th  Year 

□  and  sin^s  are  not  an  eilra.  October  aaUini. 


Mr.  Sargent's  Travel  School  for  Boys 

Etirope  and  Kaund  fbe  World  la  alHrnale  yean. 


PoBTBK  K.  Sab 


Unolaasi£ed 


Short-Story.  Writing 


»ri.riillEi>r  UppfncMta kwaHM.   Oht 

Ttia<imtm  atadi  Omnm  iijir  JVaftjiira 

IB  Barwart.  firan,  €omtU  sad  lHd<a«  ttntjm. 


MentloD  the  Rerlew  of  Rerle* 


when  writing  to  achooli  i 
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n,  GERMAN 
or  ITALMN 


Vou   miut   M«'  11 
grtnted   comotlr 

You  miut  EiU  R 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 

^u^  Rosenthal's   Practical   Lingnistrr 


with  mis  malluMl  71 


oouih!?JMbj^mBtES?yS3u!SSe2it'u?nlii'S»^'lS? 


The  Universitt  of  Chicago  i 

ll/^Ur     Con'MPWt^net-StudyDfpi.  f 

STunr^^sst 

""*        U.ofc.<Div.L)Chfc«ie.lir.l 


Enginearing 

™t2[iHSStBi3S''cJ£S  '■■'■"'■^ 

_      In  One  Year 


ISTAMMER 


i^ras^s; 


D«J    kod    hMd.of-bouuv    penoD.    cut    Imim 

^^^     LIP-READING  AT  HOME 


PTVnrOBEENE. 


^  LEARN^^WELERS-    ENGRAVING 


3.X.tl)Kt.rrtt.    lB«i 

Special  Representatfre 

^dholp  yoa  to  tiwka  mnner  from  the  itMt    WrftB  todu. 
UfinUUIlDIULUALTTCORr..  IMtlbahMtunit^CyainlnL         _ 
School  prindpBli  Talus  higbb  laqulrlci  from  leriou 


Have  You  a  Child 

whom  you  wanl  lo  send  to  a  private  school  ? 

The  finest  private  schools  and  colleges  for  both 
boys  and  girls  place  their  umouncemeats  r^u- 
larly  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  School  Directory. 

Turn  to  pages  31D-40  for  definite  in/onna- 
lion  regarding  these  institutions. 

If  you  can  not  find  just  the  kind  of  a  school 
or  college  you  are  looking  for,  or  in  just  the 
locality  you  are  particularly  interested  in.  wc 
shall  be  veiy  glad  to  have  you  write  for  ruitber 
information,  addressing 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

mehoot  m^rtteo  Bmrmmm 
10  Inrlng  Place  New  Yintc 


d  Intelligent  maBBiIni 
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ManHon  Ibe  Ravlaw  ol  Rarlew*  whaa  writing  to  KhooU  aad  gat  lM*t  Bttantton 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A 


IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

one  ma  Tele ■-''■-  —  -■-*- 


the  kind  of  security  far  which  any  ii 
means  and  experience  ought  to  li 
holder  in  the  position  of  a  credi 


corporatioi  ,        _  

Csition  of  a  partner  ii 
nda  has  ti    ' 


n  the  enterprise.  Interest  on 
a  be  paid  fint  out  of  net  earnings,  and 
laiiure  co  pay  it  spelts  bankruptcy,  and  gives  the 
holders  the  right,  if  the  bonds  are  secured  ty  mort- 
pat;e,  to  foreclose  and  take  possession  of  the  property 
in  order  to  collect  their  claims.  Dividends  on  stocks 
are  not  obligatorv  charges.  They  are  frequently 
paid,  or  not  paid,  according  to  the  whims  of  the 
directors  of  the  issuine  corporations.  But  with  a 
strong  company  like  tne  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  it  often  happens  that  its  stock,  after  a 
long  period  of  development  in  earning  power,  and 
after  a  long  record  of  dividend  payments,  takes  on  a 
good  many  of  the  elements  of  conservative  invest- 
ment. The  shares  of  this  company,  for  example, 
are  generally  looked  upon  as  among  the  best  in  the 
field  of  public  utility  investments.  Of  course  they 
Ructuate  widely  in  market  value  at  times,  and  in 
that  respect  they  are  not  as  desirable  as  the  bonds  of 
the  corporation.  But  the  8  per  cent,  dividends 
continue  to  be  earned  and  paid  with  a  comfortable 
mar^n  each  year,  and  the  shares  have  one  additional 
characteristic  which  makes  them  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive to  the  Massachusetts  investor.  We  refer  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  exempt  from  taxation  in  that 
State.  The  Ixinds  of  the  company  are  not  exempt. 
This  is  a  consideration  to  which  you  would  proba- 
bly attach  some  importance. 

No.  Ma.    AN  INQUIRY  ANSWERED  BY  A  COURT 
DECISION 

I  un  freqUBntly  invited  by  the  Metropolitan  Telephone  and 
■^Tlcgraph  Company  of  Hew  York    to  invest  money  in  their 

-     prise.     Win  you  Idndly  advise  me  whether  this  could  be 
'    nvcslment  foramanofMnaHmeaniT     They 


"i^iS^t 


Doubtless  you  will  be  able  to  draw  your  own  con- 
clusions, when  we  tell  you  that  the  promoters  of  this 
enterprise,  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  New  York  State, 
were  enjoined  from  using  the  name.  Metropolitan 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  which  is  the 
Continued  a. 


name  of  the  original  telephor 

subsequently  taken  over  by  the  New  York  Tele- 
phoneCompany;  and  that  tne  judge,  in  bbdecisioa, 
said  in  part:  "We  are  unable  to  conceive  any  rta- 
son,  except  a  fraudulent  and  reprehens)bIeone,iDr  ibt 
adoption  by  the  defendants  of  the  name  under 
which  they  have  severally  incorporated.  The  name 
is  not  fairly  descriptive  of  any  business  in  iihich 
they  are  engaged,  or  propose  to  cngs^.  They,  in 
fact,  do  no  business  and  are  apparently  organiztd 
only  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  securities  as  subsidi- 
aries or  auxiliaries  of  a  company  proposing  to  huDd 
a  projected  line  of  telegraph  between  the  city  cp( 
New  York  and  the  city  of  Chicago.  Any  other 
name  would  have  served  any  honest  purpOGC 
eaually  well  and  many  could  have  been  thought  of 
which  would  be  more  descriptive  of  the  decland 
purpose  of  organizatbn.  The  case,  therefore, 
presents  strong  reasons  for  the  interposition  of 
equity,  not  only  to  redress  the  wrong  done  to  the 
plaintiffs,  or  some  of  them,  but  to  prevent  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  palpable  fraud  upon  the  public 
Apparently  the  only  function  which  the  defendant 
company  organiied  in  New  York  has  performed, 
or  is  intended  to  perform,  is  to  hold  on  to  the  name 
and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  New  York  Telefrfiow 
Company  from  making  any  use  of  it."  Of  another 
corporation  of  the  same  name,  incorporated  in  the 
State  of  Delaware,  the  judee  said  it  had  been  tn- 
gaged  in  no  business  in  that  State  or  elKwhen, 
except  to  issue  bonds  "of  very  uncertain  and  problf- 
matical  value,  being  based  rather  on  hope  lor  the 
future  than  upon  any  tangible  security."  The  en- 
terprise referred  to  here  is  that  of  the  cAd  Telepost 
Company. 
No.  Ml.     FROM  A  MIE 


Elawt 


Doyc 


ink  thii  T 


ito«er 


t  I  have 


. jway  for  the  tutuie?     Thebuta 

here  offer  Mock  that  nrjll  net  j^i  to  4  per  rent.,  but  I  do  b« 
think  that  enough. 

There  are  a  few  institutions  of  the  kind  itju  refer 
to  that  have  excellent  records,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  as  a  rult,  such  rates  of  interest  cannot  be 
conservatively  paid  on  savings  deposits.  The  brtt 
institutions  of  the  kind,  as  far  as  our  observation  hu 
gone,  are  those  which  operate  under  lairs  that  pcnnil 
them  to  invest  their  funds  in  real  estate  mortgage. 
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Safety  and  5%  Income 


Investors  generally  insist  upon 
safety  as  the  principal  require* 
ment  governing  their  invest- 
ment»  but  their  ideas  as  to  the 
amount  of  income  to  be  ex* 
pected  differ  widely. 

Prudent  investors  who  have 
compared  results  from  a  widely 
diversified  list  of  holdings  are 
generally  willing  to  agree  upon 
the  all  around  satisfactory 
character  of  the  3%  Public 
Utility  bond  of  standard  char-* 
acter. 

The  comptrollers*  reports  show 
an  increasing  percentage  of 
Public  Utility  securities  among 
the  holdings  of  the  country*s 
banking  institutions, — a  signif- 
icant indication  of  their  grow- 


ing appreciation  among  dis- 
criminating and  experienced 
investors. 

N.  W.  Halsey  and  Co.  have 
always  employed  sound  and 
conservative  methods  in  the 
purchase  of  such  bonds. 

Our  experience,  judgment  and 
faciBties  in  the  selection  of  in- 
vestments are  available  to  all 
investors  who  wish  to  be  cer- 
tain of  securities  possessing 
safety  rather  than  si>eculative 
possibilities. 

A  wide  selection  is  offered 
from  our  general  list  of  Mu- 
nicipal, Railroad  and  Public 
Utility  bonds  ranging  in  yield 
from  3i%  to  6%. 


Send  for  Circular  R-S 


N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
4aWaB8fr. 


-PHIlADEtP»A 
1421ChMtMlSt. 


CHICAGO 
La  Salle  and  Adai 

HALSEY  A  CO^  Incorporatod 
SU  BOSTON 


Sto. 


SAN  FRANCBCO 
424CalifbrniaSt. 


LONDON 

Mortoo  OtWt  Agt. 


GENEVA 
SwHsarlMMl 
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It  la  to  your  adTantaga,  whan  writinA,  to  azpbdn  that  you  ara  a  raadar  of  the  Ravlaw  of  ReTlawa 
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and  which  are  conducted  by  men  of  integrity  and 
ability  to  discrimiiiate  ca.r^ully  in  the  matter  <d 
making  such  loans.  A  little  investiealion  into  the 
investment  experiences  of  people  wHo  arc  familiar 
with  scientific  practices,  would  convince  you,  we 
think,  of  the  advantage  in  not  having  your  cntin 
surplus  tied  up  in  one  security  or  in  one  Idnd  ol 
securities.  One  plan  which  a  good  many  investorsol 
our  acquaintance  follow  is  fo  keep  a  part  of  their 
investment  funds  on  deposit  in  some  sound  institu- 
tion, where  it  may  be  drawn  upon,  if  accxadty 
should  arise;  and  to  divide  the  remainder  ajnong 
different  forms  of  securities—municipal,  railroad. 
industrial,  and  public  service  corporation  bond*,  and 
possibly  some  well-established  stocks.  In  respect  ol 
most  of  these  securities  the  present  is  an  unusoalty 
favorable  time  to  invest.  You  would  find  that  yoo 
could  easily  get  an  average  rate  of  inconie  ol  five 
per  cent. — perhapsa  little  more — and  a  high  d^fce 
of  security,  if  you  acted  upon  competent  banKing 

No.  Ml.     INTBRNATIONAL  STEAM  PUMP 

Will  you  Idndly  odviie  me  if  there  ii  uiytliiiia  fimdAiiicfltaly 
*TOii(  •rith  iDternktioiuJ  SteUD  Pump?  I  bud  •cmml  of  Or 
ctnupany'i  bonds,  mnd  have  noticed  that  they  have  drofipeii 

xoanX  Cor  m  dcdw 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  these  bonds — much  of 
which  has  since  been  made  up — appears  to  have  been 
due,  in  part,  at  least,  to  misapprehension.  It  had 
become  pretty  generally  known  that  the  curmt 
business  of  the  company  was  not  as  satisfactory  a* 
usual,  and.  as  frequently  happens  when  stuatMM 
of  this  kind  arise,  tnere  was  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  difficulties.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  undue  haste  exercised  on  the  part  of  sofDc 
bondholders  to  liquidate,  with  the  result  that  ibc 
market  for  the  bonds  become  more  or  less  demoral- 
ized.    Much  of  the  apprehension   about   the   i 


'hich  set  forth,  among  other  things,  that  "temporary 
conditions,  due  to  unusual  competition,  greatly  im- 
paired the  earnings  of  the  company  during  the  Iwl 
fiscal  year";  that,  nevertheless,  "the  company  kept 
its  organization  and  plants  up  to  standard  and  main- 
tained its  volume  of  business";  and  that,  "the 
company  has  rigidly  adhered  lo  its  policy  of  promptly 
meeting  all  of  its  current  obligations,  and  it»  preaeal 
earnings  are  well  in  excess  of  all  requirement*  tu 
fixed  charts  and  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  of 
its  subsidiary  companies."     Dividends  on  the  cvo- 

K ny'sown preferred  stock,  which  had  been  paid  rtgo- 
ly  since  organization  in  1899,  have  been  omitted. 


Busy  iMDken  Aire 


tendon  n  Inqulrm  they  know  n 
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Consider  the  Advice 
of  the  Old  Investor 

Many  men  who  have  been  signally  successful  over  a  long 
period  of  years,  and  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
their  business  or  profession,  eventually  retire  with  just  about 
enough  for  their  living  needs. 

The  answer  is  nearly  always  that  they  were  inadequately  in-* 
formed  or  improperly  advised  as  to  the  investment  of  their  savings. 

Time  and  again  men  who  have  had  this  experience  have  said  to  us: 

**  If  I  had  formed  the  habit  of  bond  investment  when  I  was  a 
young  man,  and  had  followed  the  practice  consistently;  if  I  had 
never  tried  to  make  money*in  a  hurry  outside  of  the  pursuit  of  my 
own  business ;  if  I  had  never  listened  to  the  lure  of  quick  profits 
and  high  income  as  a  substitute  for  safety,  I  would  have  a  fortune 
instead  of  just  enough  to  retire  on.** 

Capitalize  this  experience  of  old  investors  by  beginning  now  to 
invest  your  money  from  time  to  time  in  sound  bonds.  This  is  the 
surest  way  to  accumulate  your  savings  so  that  they  will  produce  the 
dependable  income  that  you  may  some  day  need. 

We  offer  a  variety  of  seasoned  investment  bonds — railroad, 
municipal  and  corporation — in  denominations  of  $100,  $300 
and  $1000- 


Our  present  list  includes  these  sound  and  attractive  issues : 

To  yield  about 
QTY  of  TACOA4A,  WASHINGTON,  5%  BondS  4.75% 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Corporation,  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage 

5%  Bonds  5.20% 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Company,  First  Mortgage  5%  Bonds  5.38% 

Southern  Illinois  Light  and  Power,  First  Mortgage  6%  Bonds  6.00% 

Great  Western  Power  Company,  First  Mortgage  5%  Bonds  6.00% 

California  Delta  Farms,  First  Mortgage  6%  Bonds  6.00% 

H^rite  for  drcalar  No.  BB 

E  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

Foundecl  1876 

INVESTMENT  BONDS 
200  Devonshire  Street,  Boston 

New  York         Pkikdelphia         Chicago         DeiiTer         Sab  Frmncbco         Los  Angelea 


It  U  to  your  adTantage,  when  writing,  to  asplaln  that  you  are  a  reader  of  the  Review  of  Revlewt 
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The  GUARANTY  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  NEW  YORK,  located  in  its  new 
building  at  140  Broadway,  announces 
that  its  Bond  Department  is  now  un- 
usually well  equipped  to  advise  with 
and  assist  customers  who  have  invest- 
ment problems  to  solve.  You  are  cordi- 
ally invited  to  make  use* of  this  service. 


Time  to 


Buy  Bonds 


Now 


Statistics  indicate  this 

Also  that  the  opportunity  is 
offered  only  once  in  5  to  lo 
years  to  purchase  high  class 
investment  bonds  at  present 
low  levels.  Average  price  of 
ten  active  listed  bonds  now 
at  low  record — equal  to  for- 
mer records  of  Nov.  1907  and 
May  1898.  Let  us  explain  why 
the  present  is  the  time  to  act. 

Write  Dept.  "R"  for  list  of 
safe  Railroad  bonds  yield- 
ing about  5%  or  Indu8triak 
from  5^%  to  63^%. 


Ipoucb  Si  Co. 


M«mb«rs  N«w  York 

Stock  Exchanc* 
14  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 


Good  Tiinber  Bonds 


find  ready  sale  among  banks 
and  lumbermen  who  know  that 
they  will  be  paid  when  due,  not 
refunded.  Timber  Bonds  yidd 

Six  Per  Cent  Income 


Send  for  Booklet  **B"  describing  Timber 
Bonds  for  the  Conservative  Investor. 


George  H.  Burr  &  Co. 


Bankers 


14  WaUStTMt 
N«wYork 


BmIm       PUkdaM^        SLLMb        SmFi 


Busy  bankers  give  personal  attention  to  Inquirers  they  know  to  be  Mrtous 
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Safe  6%  Investment 

Secured  By  17-Story  Building  in  the 

Heart  of  Chicago 

WE  OFFER  $650,000  six 
per  cent  First  Mortgage  Bonds 
secured  by  a  direct  first  lien  on 
the  Fort  Dearborn  Hotel  Building,  La 
Salle  and  Van  Buren  Streets,  Chicago ; 
the  property  securing  the  loan  bemg 
appraised  at  $1,370,000 — more  than 
double  the  total  amount  of  the  loan. 

We  ^int  out  the  flawing  strong  features 
of  this  issue: 

ScCllfUv  A  17-stoiy  fire-proof  hotel  build- 
*^'^*"  *  V  ing  of  the  highest  class,  contain- 
ing more  than  500  rooms,  together  with  5 
stores  and  5  offices,  located  directly  opposite 
the  La  SaDe  Street  Raflwa^  Station,  the  tenni- 
nal  of  the  New  York  Central,  Lake  Shore, 
Rock  Island  and  other  great  trunk  railways 
of  Chicago's  strategic  hotel  sites. 


Fori  Dmrbtwn  Hoid  BuOdini 


Ipfk^nmggm  The  entire  buOding  has  been  leased  for  09  yean  to  the  Hotel  Shennan  Company, 
lj|Uilill|^9  a  corporation  with  a  ci4>ital  stock  of  $3,400,000,  owner  of  the  Hotel  Shennan,  at 
a  ffoaranteed  net  annual  rental  of  $87,000  a  year.  Tliis  net  rental  is  almost  exactly  two  and  one* 
hui  timea  the  greatest  annual  interest  diarge^  assuring  the  prompt  payment  of  booda. 


Vahation  S^t^XS;.  "-T tS  Maturities 

double  the  total  amount  of  the  bond  issue,  thus 
leaving  an  equity  of  1780,000,  an  amount  in 
excess  of  the  entire  loan,  for  the  proteclioii  of 
the  bondholders  fg^JBtt  loss* 


Inyestors  may  purchase 
these  bonds  maturing  in 
two  to  ten  yMi»  m  th^  desire.  The  bonds 
mature  serially  in  lums  from$15,000to  $SJ,000 
a  :fear  for  nine  yeai%  $800^000  of  the  prindpal 
bemg  paid  off  before  the  Ibal  maturity. 


nAnAinilUlflA11€  ^^c^oixia  hoods,  $100,  $500,  $1,000  and  $ff»000.  We  have  purdiased 
l/ClltflllllMtUWllO  this  entire  issue  after  a  thorou|^  investigation,  and  recommend  these 
bonds  as  a  sound  investment  for  income.  No  investor  ms  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal  or 
interest  on  any  security  purchased  of  us. 

**Tke  Imfisfrs  Magaximef  **a  8cmi«inonthly  publicatlon«  together  with 
literature  of  value  to  every  careful  investor,  will  t)e  mailed  on  request 

WriUfor  circular  Nq  iSOA 

S.W.  Straus  &  C3o. 

INCOHPOflATCO 

MORTGAGE  a)^  BOND  BANKERS 

caTAakisHto  lees 
STRAUS  BUILDINa  ONK  WALL  STRKKT 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


li 


JIBL 


It  Is  to  jour  advantsM,  wh«i  wrlttn^  to  «iplain  that  )n»u  ar*  a  reader  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
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Guaranteed  Land  Bonds 

To  Net  6% 

The  obligation  of  an  old  established  and  successful  Company. 

Guaranteed  by  individuals  of  large  financial   responsibility. 

Secured  by  first  mortgage  on  wheat  lands  in  an  old  estab- 
lished district. 

At  the   rate  of  only  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  security. 

Secured  additionally  by  Farmers'  Notes  equal  to  42  per 
cent  of  the  issue. 

Payable  in  annual  installments  from  one  to  five  years. 

Absolutely  sound  as  far  as  human  judgment  can  foresee. 

Ask  lor  Crircolar  No.  809N. 

Peabod^Hon^eling  &Co. 


I 

I 

I 


(EMabltebcd  t86S) 


105  S.  La  Salle  Street, 


A  Sensible 
Investment 


Three  Year  Public  Utility  Notes  of  a 
company  supplying  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  with  electric  light,  heat  and 
power.  The  net  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany are  consistently  advancing  with 
the  growth  of  this  territory.  These 
notes  offer  the  opjjortunity  of  placing 
your  money  where  it  will  be  amply  pro- 
tected, yet  will  return  a  much  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  in  a  Savings  Bank. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  full 
particulars. 

Ask  for  Circuhr  R,  7 

Tevis-Hanford  Co. 

PUBLIC  UTILITY  SECURITIES 

60  Broadway  New  York  City 


E&ps»: 


Wt  own  and  rmeonunmnd  /or 

Conservative  Invettmeot 

West  PennTractionCompany 

First  Mortgage  5%  Gold  BoMs 

PRICE  97  AND  INTEREST 
(To  yieU  abool  5  J0%  par  MMB.) 

Between  December  31.  1906  and  December  31.  1912.  tbc 
company  increaied  its 

Track  mileage  operated  from  1 5732  to  29938^..or    90  % 

Total  cart  owned  from  162  to  326^ .... or  102^ 

Generating  capadly  (HP.)  from  16,750 

to  49.641, or  I965fr 

Connected  load  (H.  P.)  from  26.055  to  553ia  or  113^ 
High  tenaon  trantminion  lines  from  1 1938 

to  266.51  miles, or  \23% 

Gioss  earnings  from  $1,551,138  to  $3,408,586.  or  1 19% 

Net  earnings  from  $691,874  to  $1.579.127 or  I2S% 

Sinplus  after  bond  interast.  $245,568  to  $784379,  or  2 1 9  % 

DescriptiTe  Grcnlar  No.    421    mailed  oo  lequeil 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

345  Fottrth  ATeniM^  Pitlalvai^gh,  Pa. 

Chicafro— First  National  Bank  Bldgr. 
Phfladelphia— Real  Estate  Trust  Bids. 
New  York— 37  Wall  Sueet 
Boston— Kuhn.  Fisher  A  Co..  Inc. 

London.  Ens:.— J.  S.  &  W.  S.  Knhn 

(European  Agency).  Ltd.  Pinners  Hall,  Austin  Friars 


Busy  bankers  ftive  personal  attention  to  Inquirers  they  know  to  l>e  serious    fdy 
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The  Tariff  and  Your  July  Dividends 

Will  the  proposed  Tariff  legislation  affect 
your  investments  unfavorably?  Do  you 
know  that  public  utility  bonds  can  not  be 
influenced  by  Tariff  changes?  This  is  one 
of  the  reasons  for  their  present  popularity. 

Write  for  our  circular  D.  150 


•R  W,  BROX7KS  9  (3cr 

US  Bmoadwav;  NxwVjiuE 
Philadelphia  Bo 


Buy  Bonds 

Oood  bonds  have  all  the  elemcata  at  bo- 
curitjr  of  Teal  estate  mortgagca.     They  are 

fagw  an  Improved  and  prodnctive  prop- 
erty and.  In  addition,  are  backed  bj  the 
credit  of  proaperouB  bQalneaa  cntBipriaea, 
They  are  raadUy  salable  al  all  dmes  and 
the  interest  can  be  collected  at  any  bank 
by  preaentliiK  the  coapona  as  tbey  become 
due.  Lotig-term  bonda  aaanre  permanent 
iDTestment  of  fands  and  save  the  trooble 
and  poBSible  lisk  of  changing  or  renewCng 
investments  every  few  years. 
May  we  ofler  soggestlona  for  the  Invest- 
m«nt  of  yoar  money  In  high  grade  bonds 
which  we  have  szamined  carefally  and 
wMeh  we  can  recommend  ? 

Correspondditce  Is  invited 

White,  Weld  &  Co. 


:o  root  advant^B.  it 


■  readtc  e(  the  Revtaw  nt  Rarlawi 
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Healthy  Returns 

From  a  Safe  Invettment 

Etpd  m>  coounalive  ■  Inida  u  the  United  SuUa 
Covwnmcol  acccpd  Municipal  BoDtk  ■>  Mcmttr  (or 
30^0  of  UniMd  Sutet  depotit. 
ThouMwk  at  imreNon.  of  l«|e  and  tmdl  wnowb, 
win  be  glad  to  koow  of  tfaii  evv-widaiing  mnlct  (or 

American  Mnnicipal  Bonds 

W«  append  •  lirt  of  attiaai*e  Mcuridei  for  your 
conaidwatioo :  bondi  which  are  "  better  lh*i  gold  " 
(or  ihey  maan  not  oiJjr  ititty  of  the  pnndpal  but  ■ 
dalnili  and  Miia  income. 

%KO00  Medina  0>..Ttx»t,  Ro«l  5f  oeOiDg  5% 
30000  SylYaTp.,N.C„  Road  5i>  "  5.30% 
10000  lj>™daU.Tenn.,EloiarieL5'Vii"  5.50% 
(0000  Colonial  Be«:h.V...  Water  fa  "  5.50% 
I  MOO  Willianuton  Tp..  N.C.  Road6i "  5.50% 
26000  Youngilon.  No»..  Sewer  U        "      6% 

W*  (hill  be  ||1id  lo  tend  our  "  Book  of  Elonda "  oo 

WIUMt.       AddwH 

ULEN    St    CO. 
aa  S.  DMtrbom  SL.  Chlciwo 


nuiiy  bnnkara  Bin  pemnal  attenthtD  i 


Through  26,000 
Post  Offices 

to  the  attention  of  more 
than  a  million  readers  each 
month  the  200,000  copiea 
of  the  REVIEW  OF  RE- 
VIEWS bring  a  unique 
summary  and  discussion  of 
investment  news  and  prin- 
ciples. The  bene6t  to  sen- 
sible readers,  sound  bankers 
and  honest  corporations  is 
now  a  matter  of  record. 
Correspondence   from  any 


uch  i 


rited. 


obaaarloM    0- . 
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HOW  arc  YOU  goingto 
funds?  What  class  of: 
give  you  the  greatest 
considering  safety,  the  largest 
turn  and  convertiDility? 

Our  cucfdBr  Hlected  Rnl  Rwd  U^a  Cold 


>IIW,» 


propenJoa.  drswlne  5H% 
tbatolIirwlnKadvuitaaes, 
lat  —  NIaetKn    Tear*   exDtrii 


id  6%  Interest,  hi 


B  In    [bll  l<i 

_ _, .-  _o  InvMtor,  b 

enabled   ni   to  be  tboronsblr  poated 
Chicago  Valnga. 
2ad— It  la  and  alwajn  hai  been  onr  cnstom 


par  and  accrued  Intereat, 
Cbarse  of  1%. 
-TtflM  BDarantee 
Tnut  Companr. 
4th  — Each  bond  ae  morlsue  ia  anthentici 
brtba CotoaialTmt  aad^Tliiai  Bank, CUi 

Sth  —  Wre  IniraranPB  paj>J]!«  to  trnatee  tor 
iKtloB  It  bond  bnUsi.    Send  tm  KB  No.  IM 


G  H  CONEY  e  CO 

MORTGAGE    BANKERS 


o  your  advamage.  wheo  wrlUat,  i 


The  Rerfew  of  Reviews  Financial  Ditcctocy 


B0NDS--«-6% 

Assets  four  times  bond  Issue. 
Net  eamlnss  at  rate  of  five 
times  Interest  charges. 

CHICAGO  STEELPRODUaS  CO. 

rmt  martgmgm  •'• 

MATURINO  2  to  7  YEARS 

Tbia  u  •  kmhk  company,  doiiig 
■tructural  tted  buiiniesi,  located 
near  the  eenter  of  tiw  City  of 
Chicaso,  on  Uie  Chicago  River 
and  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago 
S  Northwatem  R.  R.  The  land 
alone,  which  it  owned  in  fee,  u 
worth  1^  tiniM  the  entdra  bond 
ioue.  Bonda  are  ihort,  matur- 
ing in  2  ta  7  7*an,  thua  inmring 
maifcalabUitjr. 

«t  n*  (end  rou,  CUeaae  Steel 

SM.  YowwUlbcionTatcdVT 

ti  to  tnveat  mitly  uid  receive 

Farson,  Son  &  Co. 

Maibara  Naw  YarH  ItMk  Kxohaaa* 
NEW  YORK  CHICAOO 

IIS  ■TMtfway  nrat  Natl  Naak  BMc 


If  You  Were  a  Dollar— 

OULD  you    work   For   atamtioii 


_.  ...s  time?  Or,  would  j 
.^1  and  find  the  beat  job  to  be  had — a  job 
pajnng  good  wagea  and  aafe-BUBrdiiiK  you 
aa  to  TOUT  life  and  earninB  power  ? 

There  t>  onlj  one  anawer. 

Yet  a  great  manr  iDduatrioni  and  other- 
wiae  intBlUgent  men  and  womeB  do  not 
apply  ibe  Tulea  of  their  own  bvei  to  the 
matter  of  making  their  money  work  for  them. 
They  are  waateful,   axlravBganl,  careleaa. 

Have  Toa  ■  doElu  hwe  ud  clw  .1  ih*  snd  dC  the 
d>y««Hk»  L.t.ut.nrou)>owioin*«tii>iW 
coinpoand  iDlereBt,  in  a  Bond  baHid  an  now  Yoxk 
»al  otW,  whkb  wiU  matunroi.  *I000  «  noio  on 
■  ciraidMa. 

Th««  Bunda  are  wued  by  the  Anuricn  fleal 
E.t.M  Compan*.  whicK  in  25run  k.i  ifltumcd  to 
>n<»tc>i.o.«f  11000.000.  -Hick  m.turitiH  han 
baen  of  iDcaleulable  lk«nf£t  in  hBlpina  tKau.andj  oE 
pgTMin.  to  woffcont  a  definite  financiaJpolifT.  Th<7 

Coupon  BowJi,  purclia.able  odtriaht  in  mnldpla. 
ef  SIOO.  OKtiat  iMciM  Hmi-nnnnallT. 

Our  printed  maner  and  map  of  New  Yoik  Cil^, 
■¥Flainina  our  pLvi,  witl  be 


^^ifrihiiflbMlffgtafr  j^t 


(.  SIT.Z02,S24.t9 

«  S2.1U,a0S.B0 

I  New  York 


WharsTheOuUook 
For  Business? 


Be  An  Investor 

You  may  become  an  investor, 
and  invest  in  the  same  securities 
that  the  millionaire  invests  in, 
if  you  have 

$50       $20       $10 

and  can  save  $5  a  month. 

You  may  buy  ODD  LOTS  of  stock 
and  $100  bonds,  listed  on  the  New  Ytwk 
Stock  Exchange. 
"  Send  for  Booklet  fr—Partial  Payment  Plan." 

JohnMuir&(o. 

Speculisis  In 

Odd  Lots 

of  Stock 

itf«nifc«ra   Abu    York   Stock  Exehmgm 
MAIN   OFPICB— T4  BROADWAY 

Uptown  OfBee— 42<l  St.  and  BDMdw.gr 
NEW  YORK 


B,  wban  wrltlBt,  lo  aiplaln  that  you  ai 


IT  of  the  Ravlew  of  Rerlaw* 


IXK  WBVlCw   IB  ACTWS  IrllUUISiat  UCUCCQC^ 


^  I    f 


Ck>lcl  Bonds 


REAL  Estateii  the  oldest  md  s^knoirl- 
ed^ed  tolie  one  of  tikessiest  ficmns 
of  mvestBsent    Our  FnEitt  Mortgage 
Real  £8tate  Gold  Bondtembodf  aotoii^ 

Absoliiiis  Suciy f 

biitab» 

StaJbiKly,  Good  Rate  of  Itttgreit 

as  It  ia  our  practfce  to  bay  back  those  mort^affes 
at  par  am  accnisd  totsrcst  lass  the  ^••^iifag^ 
diarcaoC  ono  pav  csnCt 

Tba  Bonds  aes*  sacuvsd  ia  ewacy  Instanee  bsr 
tlia  ffTsmdaad  naarbtttlklinss  •ractedtiwreoikiB 
Chicago,  111.,  a  city  in  which  Real  Batata yidnea 
ara  aanowlDdSad  to  be-  en  a  most  stable  basis. 

Omr  vapntadov  ot  ilCt77eaiaaa8.conaenraifva 
inTestnent  bankers  in  Real  Batata  MattKagas 
and  Gold  Bonds  is  a  sn^antee  of  onr  (HBsrinsa* 

Ufaks  your  stMrvatioaa.  now  far  July  ddwwy. 
Send  for  list  SD6  R. 

S^Yondorf  &  Ccx 


1S7 


The  8imple9i — the  safest— the  mosi 
couaenieai  /brat  of  ittvestmeni 
wfdeh  a  tman  or  ummhoh  ihAo  is  smn 
ing  or  has  saved  money  coa  mahe. 


6 


PER  CENT 

CERTinCATES 

secured  by  &rst  Bicrtgages  oi^  real,  estate 
always  worth  twice  what  is  loaned  on  it. 
Our  i&  years  steady  growth  has  been  sim- 
ply the  natural  result  of  our  coBservative 
policy  in  making  loaos^  and  our  liberaUty 
and  promptsess  with  our  certificate  holders. 

Our  6%  Certificates  run  for  2  ycars^  are 
then  pa3rable  on  demand,  but  as  long  as  your 
money  remains  in  our  hands  it  earns  6% — 
Issued  for  $ioaor  even  muttqdescf  that  smn. 

Interest  checks  nmicd  proBipdy  every  six  months. 


Wtitm  toJmtf  for  mmr  baokUl 

CALVERT  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

1058  CalTert  Bldg^    ...     Baltiiiiore,  Md. 


A  SAFE  INVESTMENT 

Chnc  Blfaiote  First  Farm  Mortgage  aic  sidfe  baoBHa  fl» 
IHBiois  '^Com  Belt"  is  the  richiSrioa  h»  the  «ori»:  fl» 
underlying  security  is  readily  salal>le  for  moie  than  One 
times  tha  amount  laanad*,.  awesy  fhm-  inaaluad  is  paorfbc- 
tive ;  every  title  is  dfear ;  you  are  the  ondy  owner  of  the 
loan^-^  gaod  iwisans. 

Never  a  cent  lost  Investors  in  our  55  years  of  de^i^  hi 
Farm  Mortoages.    VTHtefoc  UstNckK 

A.O.  DANFORTH  St  CO^  Baaken 

"^^    F^Mdad  A.  D.  ISSS 

WasMuclMi  It 


Your  Attention! 

l%oukl  be  cfirected  tfiese  days  kotli 
to  coDskleiuig  tbe  po68it)Sties  o(  bet- 
tering imrestmait  mcone  by  #^»ngif>g 
your  secunbes.  and  by  pmchasBigftow 
while  almost  rock-bottoBi  piices  are 
piewai£Bg  in  bonds. 

There  are  stiD  some  of  our  readers 
who  do  not  fuSy  lealize  Aat  tin 
magazhie  coRcncts  sn  aalhonlative 
Bureau  otferiaf^  without  cbarge^  a 
cnrnprehensiYe  service  rqairting  f^ 
ralK^  ol  bood^  sto^s»  noles  and 
other  forms  of  inrestment;  also  con- 
sulting wkh  you»  in  absohite  conft* 
dence,  regarcfing  your  present  head- 
ings and  intended  purchases. 

We  mnilain  diis  Correspondence 
Bureau  under  d^  prrvmat  dSrectar- 
ship  of  an  Edftor, — mtaaaleljr  is 
touch  with  finanrial  conditions^ — in 
order  thai  our  leaders  maj  have 
information  and  suggestions  on  tins 
all-mportani  sabfect  of  personal  and 
business  surplus  investnigp  Several 
thousand  Review  ci  Reviews  leaden 
are  realizing  a  very  positive  profit  and 
advantage  by  corre^poacbig  widi  ibis 
department  LetusDKiwiJFyouhare 
any  uncertaunty  as  to  how  yon  JioiA] 
invest,  or  regarding  bnnkcfs  ol 
diorough  imegiity. 

AdJrtu;  Reader  Imviwiniant  Dim  ijnu 

Review  of  Reviews  Cmnpany 
30  Irvmg  Places  New  York  Qty 


B«sy  kankara  glva 
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Business    Men    of  America: 

This  country  never  before  offered  as  great 
opportunities  as  it  offers  to  You  Today 

Hugh  Chalmers,  president,  Chalmers  Motor  Co.,  says:  "The  only 
famine  in    this   country    is   the  famine  of  $io,ooo-a-year-men.'* 

W.  C.  Brown,  president.  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  says:  "The 
demand  for  competent  men  to  fill  places  of  responsibility  far  exceeds  the  supply 
in  every  line  of  business." 

Theodore  N.  Vail,  president,  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Co.,  says:  "Opportunities  never  were  more  plentiful  than  now  for  men  who  have 
the  training  to  recognize  and  take  advantage  of  them.'' 

In  every  biisiness  organization  there  is  the  same  insistent  demand  for  men 
who  can  think  and  direct.     Business  leadership  goes  to  those  best  equipped. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING 
TO  GET  READY? 

Whatever  your  present  position  may  be, 
the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  can  help 
you  to  assiune  bigger  responsibilities. 

Our  Course  and  Service  is  broad  and  thorough. 
It  covers  the  basic  principles  of  Organiza- 
tion, Finance,  Accounting,  Economics,  Com- 
mercial Law,  Banking,  Keal  Estate,  Insur- 
ance, Advertising,  Sellmg,  Credits  and  Costs. 

The  Institute  work  appeals  both  to  the  exec- 
utive who  seeks  new  viewpoints  on  business 
problems  and  to  the  young  man  looking 
forward  to  an  executive  position.  It  is  being 
followed  and  endorsed  by  officers  and  depart- 
ment heads  of  Panama  Canal  Commission, 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company,  Ford  Motor 
Company,  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  and  hundreds  of  other 
important  business  institutions. 


ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS 

Do  you  asree  that  ''the  man  whose  education 
b  fini^ed  is  the  man  who  has  marked  with 
definiteness  the  limits  of  his  progress?" 

Are  you  fully  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  that  business  life  sooner  or 
later  brings  to  us  all? 

Are  you  following  any  systematic  plan  to  in- 
crease your  organized  knowledge  of  business 
principles? 

{oseph  French  Johnson,  Dean  of  New  York 
Jniversity  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance,  is  the  author  of  a  striking  and 
interesting  booklet  on  "Organized  Business 
Knowledge,*'  a  frank  discussion  of  an  impor- 
tant subject.  Can  be  read  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Written  especially  for  picked  men  in  every 
field — ^for  presidents  and  other  coiporate 
officers,  department  heads,  factory  and  tech- 
nical men,  university  graduates  in  business, 
and  young  men  who  in  ten  to  twenty  years 
will  rank  as^usiness  generals. 


Request  the  booklet;  it  vrill  como  to  you  imino- 
diately  without  any  obligation  on  your  part* 
Our  story  has  interested  thousands  ol  keen- 
It   go-ahead    men  —  it   will  interest  you« 


Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

Aalor  Pl«c«,  N«w  YotkQlr 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

JOSEPH  FRENCH  JOHNSON.  D.  C.  S.. 

Dwa,  New  York  Unhranfty  School  of 

CooBMreo,  Aeeounta  and  Fimnee. 
FRANK  A.VANDERLIP.LL.D..  Plrasidcnt. 

NatloMl  atr  Bulk.  l^«w  York. 
BLUAH  W.  SELLS.  ik.A..  C.  P.  A.  Senior 

Member  HMkins    A    Sells.    Certifled 

PubMc  Accoontmte. 
JEREIQAH  W.  JENKS,  LL.D..  Profeeeor 

of  Qwwiweiit.  New  York  Unhrersity. 
HENRY   R.   TOWNS,  Preoident,  Yale  A 

TDWiMMfS.Co. 


>  Writs  your  iism«  sad  addren  legibly 


Without  placing  me  under  any  tort  of  obligation  tend  me 
Joseph  French  Johnson's  talk  on  "Oraanixed  Business  Knowledfe,'! 
and  full  information  regarding  your  Course  and  Service.         x  X 


Name. 


Position •. 


Address. 


PlMMe  mentloa  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writins  to  sdvertleert 
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A  Book  That  Every  Married 
Couple  Should  Own 

"The  ScicDce  of  a  New  life" 

Br  JOHN  COWAM,  H.  D. 

CoDlilni  Inlorinilion   (bat  ii  wortb 
bundrod*   ol   doUiti   to    lor   married 

Kndoraed  and  tteotmnrnded  br  (he 
Indlni   medicnl  and    rcliKi< 


uilrnlloni.  Frtcr  COO  poalpBid. 
■rjtMnc  lull  and  complele  Ubis 
addresa.     Aitcnli  Wanled. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


Ii'mvIbW  "1»  l(Kvmw«.  wf  will,  lora  iimniiii  iime 

_..,il,  Mi.iir  <lii>"i  wild  roil  P«><)  t"'  i<' 

'nlix  n'UaMlax"  i>l  Ihia  oHor  lo-dar.  Ihlt  n 


AUTHORS 

Having  MSS.  avtiOsble  tor  BOOK  inie.  nbcnit  copr-     CkA 
tvMlincV.  no  thajKt.     Artiaf^'  — .  .>.-  ^_^^^    ^  _  _       -    > 
bindinea  otdT.    ReBdina  at 
PiMUI>« 


AUTHORS'    CLIPPING   BUREAU 


WE  READ  Si 

NEWSPAPERS 


;  FOR  Tog 

i  CLIPPING  CO. 


"Brief  List" 

Of  Ui 


Putnams    '  g^*^ 


Cantlault7  o(  Impr— lioa  Mm 


The  Revkw  oi  Rcvie.w»— Advgtfaing  SectJon 


Here  h  the  sweetest 
smoke  that  I  ever  knew, 
and  I've  smoked  for  40 
years. 

The  tobacco  grows  in  a 
mountainous  district  of  Cuba. 
A  resident  experts  rare  con- 
noisseur— picks  it  out  for  me. 
I  have  it  made  up  for  my 
private  use  as  a  Panatela,  the 
size  of  this  picture.  It  bears 
my  own  monogram  band. 

The  aroma  is  rare,  mild, 
sweet  and  exquisite.  I  have 
never  found  anything  like  it 
in  a  ready-made  dear. 

I  have  king  suppli^  these  dgars 
to  my  friends,  and  the  circle  of  users 
has  grown  into  thousands.  Now  it 
occurs  to  me  that  many  others 
would  be  gkd  Co  share  this  discov- 
ay.  So  I  liave  decided  to  let  some 
of  thero  do  iL  Not  for  profit  to 
much  as  a  hobby. 

I  will  supply  a  few  men  who  love 
good  Havanas,  and  who  want  some- 
thing exceptional,  at  close  to  my 
cost.    1  send  them  by  Parcel  Post. 

If  you  crave  big,  heavy,  strong 
cigars,  these  of  mine  won't  please 
you.  But  men  who  enJOT  something 
mild  and  exquisite  can  find  nothing 
like  these,  I  think. 

Five  Cigars  Free 


ii  VDU  an  dilif^Ud.  then  onler  u  wuitcd.    The  e 
«  IS  per  hundred— K.6I)  for  SD— •U  tf 
nm  wuh,  I  will  open  «  chuge  a> 


11  chuBH  FA 
nt.    WitU* 


THROUGH  26,000  POST  OFHCES 

to  the  attention  of  more  than  s  millian 
rettdera  each  month  the  100,000  coinei  of 
the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  bring  a 
unique  nunmaiy  and  discusnon  of  invest- 
ment new*  and  principlea.  The  benefit  to 
BcnaiUe  readers,  sound  bankers  and  honest 
corporations  is  now  a  matter  of  record. 
Correspondence  from  any  such  is  invited. 


;  nTERNATlONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  ] 
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1 

PlaoM  BMatton  tb*  Radaw  o(  R*t1«««  whra  wrlHnt  to  ai 
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on 


every  le^er  you 


How  many  letters  go  out   of 
your  office  in  a   month?     Multi- 

»ply  that  number  by  2 — and  if  we 
cannot  show  you  a  saving  of  that 
sum  in  cents,  we  shall  not  expect 
to  do  business  with  you. 

Demonstration  by  appointment  m  your  own 
office  on  your  own  work.  Reach  for  your  telephone 
and  call  up  "The  Dictaphone*'  If  you  don't  find 
that  address  in  your  telephone  directory,  write  to 
the  nearest  address  below. 

"Your  Day's  Work" — a  book  we  should  like  to 
send  you. 


TAEm/rrflPA9AiE 


f\ 


(Cotaabb  GnpbcphoDB  Co^Mny,  SoU  DMribvton) 

142  Woohnrtk  BtdMrng.  New  Tcrit 

m.  Blnilntliiini.  BaMSB,  BbBbId.  ChicHO, 


iL  T*R«  Hut*.  Tetoda. 


"  DkttpUM  DillM*"—ft  bM  Utk  Ik  pwipidiTi  dnkn 
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The  Weapons  of  Health 
are  your  Greatest  Assets 


The  struggle  for  existence  becomes. easier  if  we  are 
able  to  confront  it  armed  with  the   weapons  of   good 

health — strong  nerves,   vigorous  vitality,   sound  digestion.  ai^i'mn'''Tnbwiiiiiet 

How  many  of  us  are  attemi»ing  to  do  our  work  ha-  -i  an' lij  ihmi  i  bare  un 

rassed  and  run  down,  giving  way  under  overworlc,  worry  ^"""("J"  •  ■j"*!™'?' 

or    illness— laden   with    exhausted    nerves,    undermined  mbuicnoriD/uin^iim^iuc 

vitality,  impaired  digestion !  M^Jihrai'  o'iain°'<"?iu> 

In  the  fight  to  win  our  way  back  to  better  health  and  <***""  ""Ji"«  louiti." 

greater  strcRgth  it  often  becomes  necessary  that  wc  ex-  Annid  Bmiati. 

tend  nature  a  helping  hand.     When  your  nerves  arc  dc-  thuuoouinovciiiB.wrtit. 

,,  .,  II.         .  1  11  1  Tlie  loDic  tncct  gf  Smuiom 

manding  help — when  vitality  is  at  low  ebb — and  you  arc      od  in=  u  tiaB^r  *c«ier(ui. 
lacking  in  strength — yau — like  thousands  of  other  men 
and  women — may  find  a  splendid  helpmate,  a  real  health  weapon  to  overcome 
exhaustion  and  weariness,  in  SANATOGEN,  the  food-tonic. 

As  a  reconstructor  of  blood  and  tissues — as  a  rebuilder  of  nervous  vitality 
—as  a  real  nerve  food  —  Sanatogen  has  won  unqualified  endorsement  from 
multitudes  who  proved  its  remarkable  powers  through  its  use.  And  over 
18,000  physicians  bear  written  evidence  that  it  is  a  real,  revitalizing  food  and 
tonic  that  will  help  you  regain  health  and  strength. 

And  remember  that  Sanatogen  is  a  natural,  healthful  food-tonic,  com- 
pounded  as  Nature  herself  compounds  her  ingredients  of  cell  and  tissue. 

Writ*  far  a  Ft—  copy  of  "Miw  Htalth  Ftaalntd.  " 

II  yoa  with  to  learn  more  aboul  SanalOEcn  before  too  iii^c  It.  write  lor  a  copy  ol  lbl>  book- 

l«t,  twBDtllnllT  Ulaltrmtwl  SDd  comprlBlns  [ncta  nod  iDlormatlon  ol  Ibg  sieateil  lotcreit. 

Stintifoavi  itfoldhywooJ  ffnwufa  momrymhrnw^,  in  fAiwaau**,  from  $1 -00, 

THE   BAUER  CHEMICAL  CO.  24.A  Irving  Place,  New  York 


I*  H«tlaw  *tf  Review*  wben  nrlllna  t( 
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The  Victor  system 
is  the  only  way  to 

The  perfect  tone — the  tone  yoti  hke  the  best — is  different 
with  different  selections. 

You  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  musical  instrument  which 
does  not  respond  to  your  individual  tastes  and  requirements. 
How  many  times  have  you  been  actually  irritated  by  hearing 
music  played  too  loud,  too  fast,  too  slow,  too  low,  or  in  some 
way  which  did  not  answer  your  desire  at  the  moment  ? 

Hie  only  way  you  can  be  sure  of  having  your  nniiic 
exactly  the  way  you  want  it  is  to  own  an  instrum^t  ^whick 
you  can  control  at  all  times  to  suit  your  varjring  desirei. 

Victor  Changeable  Needles  enable  you  to  exercise  this  con- 
trol, to  play  any  selection  exactly  as  you  wish  it,  and  to  make 
the  instrument  constantly  adaptable  to  your  different  moods  and 
your  varied  demands  for  musical  entertainment  in  your  home. 
Victor  Changeable  Needles  can  thus  be  compared  to  the  i>edals 
of  the  piano,  the  stops  of  wind  instruments,  or  the  bowing 
of  the  violin. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  Victor  changeable  needles — tk 
Victrola,  the  Victor,  the  Victor  Half-Tone,  and  the  Victor  Fibre 
Needle.  Beginning  with  the  Victrola  Needle  which  gives  the  fullest 
tone-volume,  these  needles  vary  in  the  intensity  of  the  sound  dowTi 
to  the  Fibre  Needle,  which  yields  the  softest  tone  of  all. 


Continuity  of  Impression  Means  Successful  AdvM^sliig 
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>f  changeable  needles 
jet  the  perfect  tone 

All  of  these  needles  are  inexpensive  and  with  the  four  kinds 
n  hand  you  can  play  every  record  precisely  as  j>ou  like  to 
ear  it  or  as  your  friends  like  to  hear  it 

Victor  Changeable  Needles  give  you  definite  graduated 
ffects,  adding  immeasurably  to  the  variety,  beauty,  and  enjoy- 
lent  of  the  music. 

Contrast  the  advantages  of  the  Victor  Changeable  Needle 
ystem  with  the  old  style  fixed  or  unchangeable  point  in  other 
istruments,  where  all  records  must  be  played  exactly  alike  and 
,'here   there   is   no    possibility   of 
hanging  the   sound  volume  or  the 
3ne  quality. 

Because  the  Victor  is  always  sub- 
set to  your  complete  control,  it  gives 
ou  more  entertainment,  m.ore  variety, 
Hore  personal,  individual  satisfaction 
lay  in  and  day  out. 

Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  music 
ou  wish  to  h^ar  and  demonstrate  the  value  of 
lie  changeable  needle. 

Yidor  Talkinc  Maduna  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 


Q  th*  Rmlcw  or  Rcrlen 
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Pertinent  Queries  for  the  Home  Builder 


THIS  is  the  average  experi- 
ence in  planning  the  bath- 
room equipment  of  a  new 
home  — 

First  you  see  your  bathroom 
shown  in  the  architect's  blue 
prints.  It  looks  something  Hke 
this: 


Then  you  read  over  the  speci- 
fications. They  call  for  a  bath, 
a  lavatory,  etc.,  described  in 
more  or  less  technical  language. 

Then  the  estimates  come  in 
and  arJB  approved,  if  they  seem 
reasonable. 

But  do  you  know  the  difference 
bet-ween  the  various  kinds  of  plumb- 
ing ware?  Do  you  know  the 
true  economy  of  Imperial  porce- 
lain— vitreous  ware — enameled 
iron? 

Do  you  consider  each  on  the 
basis  of  eventual  value  as  well  as 
present  cost? 


Do  you  know  which  will  best 
fit  your  requirements — which 
can  be  most  easily  kept  in  spot- 
less condition — which  will  save 
repairs — which  will  contribute 
most  to  the  value  of  your  build- 
ing if  rented  and  sold  ? 

Have  you  studied  the  possibil- 
ities for  harmony,  for  comfort, 
and  for  luxury  that  can  be  had 
in  modern  bathroom  equipment? 

To  answer  these  pertinent 
questions  we  offer  a  79-pagc 
booklet  "Modern  Plumbing." 
It  shows  47  views  of  model  bath- 
room and  kitchen  interiors  with 
full  descriptions  and  prices  of  the 
fixtures    used.       Sent    free. 


Oite  ol  llie  Model  Interiors  jcaiurcd  •ind 

dfitrihtd  in  "Ataderii  Plumbing." 

Send  jor  a  ropy. 


THE  J.  L.  MOTT   IRON   WORKS 

Fiflh  Avenue  &  17th  Strctt,  New  York      Works  at  Ttinton.  n!  J. 


Contlnuliy  o(  li 
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Srealdng 

the  Bonds 

of  Habit 

Most  of  ua  cling  to  the  things  of  life 
hich  please  the  senses,  and  continued 
idulgence  leads  to  fixed  habits — some 
>od,  others   exacting    a    heavy    penalty. 

If  any  habit  such  as  coffee  drinking,  is 
»und  to  interfere  with  one's  welfare  and 
>mfort,  it's  time  to  break  away. 

Medical  opinion  and  the  research  of  pure 
>ocl  scientists  agree  that  the  coffee  habit 
extremely  harmful  to  many  persons. 

It  is  hard  to  induce  people  to  give  up 
offee,  but  if  diey  are  given  the  pure  food- 

POSTUM 

ley  will  &nd  a  distinct  gain  in  health 
ri th  out    loss   of    Batiaf action    or    pleasure. 

This  nourishing  table  beverage,  made 
rom  choice  wheat  and  the  juice  of  South- 
m  sugar-cane,  possesses  a  rich  Java-like 
avour,  but  is  absolutely  free  from  the 
offee  drug,  caffeine,  or  any  other  sub- 
tance  which  could  prove  injurious  to  the 
lost  sensitive  organism. 

The  ever-increasing  demand  for  Postum 
mply  proves  its  worth  as  a  safe  table 
leverage  for  those  who  seek  the  freedom 
nd  power  which  come  with  mental  and 
ihysical  poise. 

"77iere'«  a  Reason'* 
for 

POSTUM 

SoM  by  Grocov. 
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The  Cool  One  Wears   B.  V.  D.      Do  You? 

It's  no  puzzle  to  find  the  B.  V.  D.  Man.    He's  in  the  foreground  of  the 
picture  and  in  the  forefront  of  comfort.  You  can  "spot"  him  at  a  glance— 
coo/  and  contented  despite  summer  heat  and  fag.     Stop  fanning  and 
moppmg  — wear    Loose    Fitting,    Light    Woven    B.  V.    D.    Coat   Cut 
Undershirts  and   Knee    Length    Drawers,    or   Union   Suits   and  be  cool. 
To  ECt  iinumt  B.  V.  D.  get  a  eood  look  at  the  label   On  every  B.  V.  D.  UnderEarmcnt  is  sewed 
Thu  Rid  Wfum  UM 
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Lead- 

Sheathed 

Houses 


ofs,  like  that  on 
:er  Abbey,  last  for 
vithout  repairs. 

pe  has  lain  under 
reels  2000  years 

int  is  a  lead  sheath 
ticuse.  It  won't 
nturies  (it's  only 
h  thick),  but  it 
ny  other  paint. 

Itch  Boy  White 
ced  with  Dutch 
ed  Oil  for_  your 
ing. 

■  Ltad—takiU  in  lilt  trg— 


Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  in  iteel  k^i,  lZ>j,  2i,  SO  and  100  Ibi.     Dutch  ftoj  Liniecd 
Oil,  1  and  S  gallon  tealed  can*.     Aik  your  paint  dealer. 
'-    Let  ui  send  you  "  Paiating  Help*  i4,**  full  of  paint  facu.     Includei  catalogue  of  150 
beautiful  aiencila  for  walk.     We  hare  retained  a  conpetenl  decorator  to  give  advice.     Fre« 
to  you.     Send  ui  deicription  at  bouK  or  ioobm  to  be  decorated. 


NATIONAL    LEAD    COMPANY 


PluH  menilon  ttu  Rcrlew  of  Rmlein  wben  wrItlBfl  to  adrettlMr* 
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CoDtlDUltv  of  Impreulon  Mnoi  Succeuful  AdTSCtMnC 
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TO  THE  jETNA  accident  AND  LIABILITY  CO..  H.rrford.  Codd.  [Tear  of) 

Hflrof  RniaM  Pl««  RuiLmc  full  i|u:(ieu{trt  of  your  CombiBatioD  Rcaidencc  Policy. 

My  N.me  ui  AJdrew    


a  Ihe  RcTlcir  of  R*t1«wi  when  wrltlnt  to  adTertlHn 
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The  GRAFLEX  makes 

better  photography  pos- 

sible by  eliminating  the 

'iz.i-^^s-ui'LtHr- 

uncertainties.    Focusing 

scale  and  "finder"  are 
done  away  w^ith.    With 
a    GRAFLEX  you    see 
the    image    £ull   size    of 
finished   picture,    up  to 
the  instant  of  exposure 
right  side  up.  You  know 

^rdsul-sr'-'^ss-r.'sr 

to  a  certainty  that  the 

l»d,do,,d^d»I.D«<..l>.. 

picture  is  in  focus,  -with- 
out having  to  guess  the 
distance   bet-ween   the 
camera  and  subject. 

The    Graflex    Focal 
Plane  Shutter  -works  at 

'^«r^,t,r'-*~'*° 

any  speed  from  "time" 
to  1-lOOOth  of  a  second: 

Scnd  (or  Illu.Cr.ted  C.l.loj. 

rOLMER  S  SCHWING 
DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

On  d«m  dm  irinn  tha  lun  u  tliinina  th»  GnAn 

"""^        ""°°"°"  "*'"''■ 

Continuity  of  ImpTCtt 
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Air 


—  that  flows  in  buoyant  freedom  in  the  open 
country  retains  hs  power  to  cheer  and  invigof' 
ate  men  so  long  as  its  course  remains  free  and 
unchecked. 

The  moM  ancient  of  men  noticed  the  vastty 
-Jifferent  feeling  between  the  j»V/air  of  inclosed 
places  and  the  motnnz  air  of  the  open — they  noticed 
in  sultry  seasons  that  moving  air  cools  and  re 
freshes  the  body — and  they  began  to  use  fans. 

Modem  man,  having  brought  Electricity  to  his 
serw:e,  has  taught  it  to  tmiiaie  for  him,  through 
the  mechanical  faa  in  home  or  workthop  or 
office,  the  flow  of  air  so  much  needed  for  his 
comfort  and  his  efficiency. 


The  C-E  ELECTRIC  FAN  U  To<lty>  iniwer  u  ^ 
Summer  Confon. problem.  Twenty  yaii  of  Utoraiory  jnidy  . 
utd  ftaory  appliulion  are  oancenlriled  in  in  Knooth-ninnins,  . 
rtoiickB  mechanitm.  By  otcilUiicn  it  happily  dinribulei  ihe  lit ' 
flow.  And  the  perfect  integrity  of  ill  mileriali 'ijid  part^  coin' 
bined  wiihlhe  perfect  balance  that  avofdi  vibniiotv  grvci  you 
for  a  lifcdmr. 


The  Guaranlre  cf 
Exceiltnct  on 
Gteu/s  Eleclrkat 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Jij^otB^«^u^Qi.a    laigestElectncalManii&ctaKiinthe%ild    ^mcmEmyi^m, 


n  the  Review  of  Rcrtewa  when  miltnt  to  adrertleen  j 


Ask  Our 


Motor  Department 


Write  to  this  department  about  your  motor,  or  the  type  of  motor  you  think  of  buying,— my 
automobile  problems  that  confront  you,  technical  or  otherwise.  Write  also  as  to  the  suitability  or 
whereabouts  of  any  kinds  of  accessories,  or  motoring  literature. 

Address,  Motor  Service  Bureau,  The  Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORRESPONDENCE  FROM  MOTOR  SERVICE   BUREAU 


CONDUCTED  BY  ALBERT  L.  CLOUGH 


No.  i'307. — I  have  experienced  some  trouble  with 
the  vibrator-coil,  battery  ignition  on  my  runabout 
and  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is  possible  to  use 
a  single  non-vibrating  coil  or  some  other  arrange- 
ment by  which  I  can  do  away  with  the  four  vibrators. 
In  wiring  up  a  new  outfit  shall  I  require  high,  or  low 
tension  cable?     Cuyuna^  Minn. 

;  You  can  adopt  the  master  vibrator  system  which 
consists  of  one  vibrator  that  controls  the  spark  from 
each  of  the  four  coils  and  convert  each  of  your  pres- 
ent coils  into  a  non- vibrating  coil  by  screwing  aown 
its  vibrator.  Such  an  arrangement  as  this  will  en- 
sile you  to  use  your  present  coils,  you  will  have  only 
one  vibrator  to  look  after,  and  since  this  master 
vibrator  controls  all  the  coils  you  should  obtain 
sparks  of  equal  strength  in  eacn  cylinder.  As  an 
aUernative  arrangement  you  can  adopt  one  of  the 
sli^gle  spark  systems  of  distributor  ignition,  in 
wtich  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  your  pres- 
ent timer  with  a  distributor  and  discard  your  present 
vibrating  coils,  installing  in  place  thereof  a  single 
non-vibrating  coil.  For  the  conductors  carrying 
the  high  tension  current,  as  for  instance,  those  wnich 
gd  to  the  spark  plugs,  you  will  require  high  tension 
cable,  and  for  the  conductors  C2(jrrying  battery  cur- 
rent only  the  low  tension  cable  will  be  all  right. 

No.  1515. — I  have  just  ordered  a  runabout 
equipped  with  30x3  inch  clincher  tires,  and,  as  this  is 
a  mountainous  country  with  poor  roads,  I  have  been 
wandering  if  it  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  me  to 
procure  some  extra  treads  and  cement  them  on  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  original  treads.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  if  extra  treads,  applied  in  such 
a  manner,  are  satisfactory. — Passburg^  Alberta^  Can, 

We  do  not  think  you  can  gain  any  advantage  by 
u^ng  extra  treads  in  the  manner  Mou  speak  of,  and 
we  Wieve  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  rely  ufjon 
the  pneumatic  tires  as  they  are  received,  taking 
pains  to  rei>air  all  cuts  in  the  treads  as  doon  as  they 
take  place.  In  this  manner  you  will  prevent  the 
entrance  of  sand  and  water  between  the  tread  and 
the  body  of  the  tire,  which  tend  to  loosen  the  tread 
arid  also  to  deteriorate  the  canvas.  There  are  tire 
protectors  which  can  be  applied  over  the  treads,  and 
which  doubtless  protect  them  from  puncture  and 
from  cutting,  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The 
wear,  however,  which  would  otherwise  fall  upon  the 
tire  treads  falls  upon  the  protectors,  and  the  latter 
wear  out  rather  rapidly,  so  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  there  is  any  economy  in  the  use  of  such  pro- 
tectors. Possibly  you  might  find  it  good  economy  to 
adopt  3 1 -inch  by  3>^-inch  tires  in  place  of  the  30-inch 
by  3-inch  tires  you  now  have.  These  farger  tires  can 
be  used  without  changing  your  rims  and,  we  think, 
would  be  likely  to  give  you  sufficiently  longer  service 
'^  than  compensate  for  their  greater  first  cost. 


No.  13 18. — Please  inform  me  as  to  what  »  tht 
trouble  with  two  of  the  cylinders  of  my  motor, 
namely  the  rear  and  front  ones.  The  spark jiap 
of  these  cylinders  are  thoroughly  drenched  win  «a 
and  on  a  hard  pull  they  do  not  fire,  as  the  ml  coBttts 
more  rapidly  than  it  can  burn  dry. — i 


We  think  the  cause  of  your  trouble  must  be  tfctt 
the  pistons  of  the  front  and  rear  cylinders  are  nvf 
loose,  or  that  for  some  reason  the  oil  levdl  si  w 
crank  case  compartments  of  these  two  cylhidcfyii 
altogether  too  high  or  there  may  be  a  c»mbbiiliDB 
of  these  two  causes.  If  you  find,  upon  crankiiiglfe 
engine  over,  that  there  is  much  less  comprc  mmm  a 
the  front  and  rear  cylihders  than  in  the  other  tinKt* 
makes  it  seem  quite  likely  that  the  piston  rings  or  tlK 
pistons  themselves  in  these  two  cylinders  arc  wy 
much  out  of  fit,  in  which  case  the  only  thing  yoa  cm 
do  is  to  have  new  pistons  or  rings  fitted  and  poamiiy 
you  would  have  to  have  the  cylinders  borea  out  U 
the  same  time.  Yotr  should  examine  the  oil  levd  in 
the  crank  case  and  see  that  it  is  not  too  ht^  At 
all  events,  it  is  evident  th^t  your  maid  troQble.0 
badly  fitting  piston^,  for  if  the  pistons  were  a  goedLiK 
the  oil  could  not  reach  the  plugs  in  so  large  quaAA&i 
as  you  speak  of. 


No.  1319. — I  have  a  191 2  touring  car,  on 
a  Vesta  storage  battery  that  is  intended  to  be  cbned 
at  the  rate  0^4  amperes  and  6  volts.  Can  a  Qgfanlj 
magneto  and  automatic  controller  be  used  to  dttife 
this  battery? — 5/.  Augustine ^  Fla. 

The  ordinary  type  of  lighting  magneto  genentfs 
an  alternating  current,  and  as  a  direct  orcontinuoo 
current  is  required  to  charge  a  storage  battery,  1 
lighting  magneto  of  this  kind  cannot  be  used  id  tfe 
way  you  suggest.  A  direct  current  dynamo  is  re- 
quirea  to  do  this  work,  but  you  can  charge  this  bat- 
tery in  the  garage  very  readily  without  talcing  it  out 
of  the  car,  by  the  use  of  a  rectifier  which  converts  tbe 
alternating  lighting  current,  which  we  suppose  yoa 
have  on  your  premises,  into  a  direct  current. 

No.  1324. — Please  give  me  a  little  advice  concert- 
ing lubricating  oils.  There  seem  to  be  a  great  maty 
brands  on  the  market,  each  claiming  to  be  the  best, 
and  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  prices  at 
which  these  are  sold.  The  natural  presumpdoo 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  higher  priced  oils  are  oC& 
better  grade,  but  this  presumption  does  not  aeein  to 
be  warranted  in  all  cases.  I  inclose  herewith  the  re- 
sult of  a  test  made  upon  a  certain  brand  of  ml.  Do 
you  consider  it  a  satisfactory  test?     What  oil  wooU 

you  recommend  for  my  car,  which  is  a -. 

— Richmond^   Va. 

The  choice  of  a  lubricating  oil  is  a  very  uncertain 
matter,  but  we  think  that,  while  there  are  marked 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  it  is  safer  to  buy  a  high  priced 
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No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


This  Machine  Tells  Mileage 


This  is  how  we  know  that  Goodyears 
show  the  lowest  cost  per  mile. 

This  machine,  running  night  and  day, 
wears  out  four  tires  at  a  time  under 
road  conditions. 

Meters  record  the  mileage. 

Here  we  compare  fabrics  and  formu- 
las, methods  and  processes.  Here  we 
compare  rival  tires  with  our  own. 

Goodyear  tires,  as  made  today,  are 
the  final  result  of  these  countless  com- 
parisons. 

This  is  part  of  our  department  of  re- 
search and  experiment — a  department 
which  costs  us  $100,000  per  year. 


There  scores  of  our  experts  spend 
their  time  in  seeking  ways  to  better 
tires. 


But    every 

new 

idea- 

-every 

seeming 

improvement- 

-has 

to  meet   this 

mileap 

test. 



__ 

That's    the 

main 

reasi 

3n     why 

Good- 

year    tires     have 

come 

to     outseU    4D 

others. 

We  proved  them  b«st  on  this  madanc 
— by  actual  metered  mileage.  Then  the 
meters  on  countless  cars  told  the  same 
story  this  did. 

And  no  other  tire,  while  these  methods 
are  used,  is  likely  to  equal  the  Goodyear. 


CooHouUy  of  Iroprmloo  Mean*  SucomIuI  A 
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10%  Oversize 

Do  You  Know— by  Meter 

Any  Equal  Tire? 


You  who  use  our  rivals*  tires — have  you  ever 
proved  them  better? 


And,    by    actual    statistics,    rim-cutting    ruins 
23  per  cent  of  all  old-type  tires. 


Have  you  ever  compared  them,  as  we^  com-  Our  10  per  cent  oversize,  under  average  con- 


pare  them,  by  actual  metered  mileage? 

Or  do  you  use    them    because   your    favorite 
dealer  happens  to  sell  those  tires? 

What  Tests  Did 

Some  300,000  other  motorists  have  actually  proved 
the  Goodyears.  They  have  used  two  million  of  them. 

They  found  immense  economy.    Savings  so  large, 
so  convincing,  that  they  told  the  facts  to  others. 

This  b  how  we  know: 

The  demand  for  Goodyears  has  grown  like  a  flood 
— doubled  over  and  over — in  the  past  few  years. 

Last  year's,  sales  by  far  exceeded  our  previous 
12  years  put  together. 

These  tires,  once  in  bottom  place,  now  far  out- 
sell all  others. 

Doesn't  that  show  clearly  what  the  meters  told 
about  ^  these    pre- 
mier tires? 


New-Tjrpe 
Tires 

No-Rim-Cut  tires 
— which  we  control 
— opened  the  way 
to  end  rim-cutting. 


ditions,  adds  25  per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

Our  tire  making  machine — controlled  by  our 
patents — gives  every  inch  of  every  layer  exactly 
equal  tension. 

Our  double-cure  process,  which  adds  to  our 
cost  about  one  million  dollars  per  year,  adds  further 
to  the  mileage. 

These  things  together  have  won  for  Goodyears 
the  topmost  place  in  Tiredom. 

Let  Them  Show 

Let  Goodyears  show  what  these  perfections  mean. 

Tires  are  too  costly  to  be  bought  by  guess. 
Make  some  comparisons,  then  get  the  tires  your 
meter  marks  as  best. 

That  has  brought  hundreds  of  thousands  to 
Goodyears.  It  will  this  year  bring  hundreds 
of  thousands  more. 

You  have  the 
same  wants  they 
have.  The  facts 
that  won  them  will 
win  you. 


AKRON,  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Writ*  for  th«  Good- 
j««r  Tir«  Book — 
14tli-T«ar  edition.  It 
tolls  oU  known  woys 
to  ocoDomiso  on  tiros 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities     More  Senrice  Stations  Than  Any  Other  Tire 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Moln  CoBo^aa  OfficOt  Toronto,  Oni. — Canadian  Factory,  BowmanTillo,  Oni.  (1061) 
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oil  than  a  low  priced  oil,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  an  oil  which  commands  a  high  price  in  ihe  mar- 
ket and  has  sold  (or  a  considerable  time  at  that  price 
■ia  likely  to  possess  more  merit  than  an  oil  which 
commands  but  a  low  price.  The  fact  is  that  the 
expense  for  lubricating  oil  is  such  a  small  factor  in 
the  total  expense  of  operation  that  the  price  paid  (ih- 
oil  makes  but  very  little  difference  in  the  a^regate 
of  expense  that  is  chargeable  to  the  car. 

The  test  data  which  you  send  us  refers  only  to 
physical  qualities  and  not  to  chemical  qualities  and 
19  thus  rather  incomplete.  We  doubt  il  very  much 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  test  data  of  this  kind  and 
consider  that  experience  in  the  acttial  use  of  a  certain 
brand  of  oil  is  the  only  certain  way  to  determine  in 
qualities  and  fitness.  We  think  that  you  should 
write  the  manufacturers  of  your  car,  asking  them  to 
recommend  an  oil  or  several  brands  and  grades  of  oil 
that  they  consider  welt  adapted  to  this  motor.  As  a 
rule  the  manufacturers  make  extensive  tests  and  it  b 
to  their  advantage  to  encourage  the  use  of  suitable 
oils  on  the  part  oftheir  customers.  In  a  general  way 
we  think  the  safest  brands  of  oil  to  use  are  those 
which  are  in  very  extensive  use  and  have  been  for  a 
number  of  years.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  thai 
had  such  brands  been  unsatisfactory  in  service  tbey 
would  not  have  been  adhered  to  by  so  large  a  number 
ol  users  for  several  seasons.  We  think  that  it  is  wise 
to  buy  oil  in  sealed  packages  in  order  to  be  reasona- 
bly sure  of  the  brand  thlt  is  obtained.  There  is 
hardly  any  question  more  perplexing  ro  the  motorist 
than  the  m^ter  of  lubricating  oils.  He  is  not  in  a 
position  to  make  any  thorough  or  exhaustive  test* 
and  migst  rely  entirely  upon  hearsay  information. 
and  upon  the  reputation  of  oil  manufacturers. 
Oil  which  is  in  successful  use  and  has  been  in  suc- 
cessful use  for  a  long  time  by  a  very  consideTsMe 
number  of  one's  friends  is  pretty  likely  to  prove  a 
safe  proposition. 

No.  133a. — I  live  about  four  miles  from  town  and 
am  making  a  trip  there  twice  each  day  in  a  very  light, 
two- wheeled    coach.     The    road    is    bad,    narrxtw, 

ertly  stony  and  steep  and  during  the  rainy  season 
rames  very  muddy,  bo  that  even  the  horse-drawn 
vehicle  1  am  u«ng  gets  through  with  difficulty.  I(  is 
certainly  a  dangerous  road  for  a  motor  car,  because 
there  are  parts  which  are  very  narrow  with  precipice* 
on  one  side.  There  have  lately  been  impcnled  some 
light,  low-priced  American  cars  which  do  not  aoeta 
to  find  much  difficulty  in  traveling  this  road  during 
the  dr}^  season,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the>;  will  work  equally  well  during  the  rainv  reason. 
I  think  a  light,  narrow  built  runabout,  witn  a  very 
short  wheel  base,  would  be  most  appropriate  for  thi 
pur|X)Ki  but  it  must  be  a  reliable  and  safe  car.  A* 
the  road  has  many  very  sharp  curves,  high  speed  b 
not  practicable;  30  to  40  kilometers  (15  to  30mile«) 
an  hour  would  be  sufficient  average  speed.  Do 
you  know  of  any  make  of  car,  not  exceeding  S800  in 
price,  thoroughly  reliable  and  a  good  hill  climber, 
that  you  can  recommend?  The  importing  firm  with 
which  I  am  connected  could  probably  do  a  good 
business  in  such  cars  if  they  are  to  be  had,  as  rnany 
commercial  travelers  traverse  these  roads  from  the 
coast  into  the  interior.  The  main  points  arc  sta- 
bility.iUghtnessand  climbing  power. — Putrlo  Cabdla. 
Venezuela,  S.  A. 

If  any  manufacturer  or  manufacturer's  agent 
knows  of  any  car  suitable  to  meet  the  above  require- 
ments and  will  communicate  with  this  Bureau,  send- 
ing descriptive  matter,  the  same  will  be  forwarded  10 
the  writer  of  this  letter. 


ContlnuItT  ot  tnipr««*lon  Maans  Succeulul  AdvaMdnt 
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This  is  the  factory  that  produces 

The  Noiseless  North  East 
Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  System 

For  four  years  we  have  been  building  electric  starting  and  lighting  systems — 
not  so  much,  however,  with  the  idea  of  producing  in  large  quantities  at  the 
start,  but  more  with  the  aim  of  turning  out  the  highest  possible  quality. 

We  have  been  concentrating  our  efforts  and  our  energies  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  our  plant  and  of  our  organization,  and  upon  the  improvement  of 
our  machine. 

As  a  result,  we  have  today  the  finest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  world, 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  electric  starting  and  lighting  systems, 
producing  a  motor-generator,  of  our  own  creation  and  construction  throughout, 
that  is  the  shnplest,  lightest,  most  compact,  most  flexible,  most  powerful  and 
most  economical  electric  system  ever  put  together. 

And  this  policy  of  placing  quality  before  quantity  has  inevitably  led  to  a  con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  the  North  East  System  which  is  now  standard 
equipment  on  many  of  the  best  cars. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  positive,  noiseless  action  of 

The  North  East  Electric  System 

and  specify  its  installation  on  your  new  car. 

The  North  East  Electric  Co. 

40  Whitney  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

lb*  Rarlew  of  RaTlew*  whea  wrltloa  n>  adnrtlMr* 
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/Isk  the  Gl^  Electric 
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Just  what  kind  of  a  tire 
do  you  want? 

Pick  out  the  features  you  want  to  iind  in  the  tires  you  buy. 
You  want  generous  mileage,  full  rated  size,  flexibility,  protec- 
tion {gainst  rim  cutting,  ease  of  manipulation  and  security  of 

&stening. 

Measure  up  this  ideal  tire  against  every  other  tire  on  the  market  and  then 
compare  it  with  a  United  States  Tire. 

You  will  find  United  States  Tires  combine  all  these  identical  features  of  your 
tire  in  a  way  that  no  other  tire  on  the  market  approaches. 

We  believe  that  every  tire  maker  in  the  country  has  been  making  the  very  best 
ideal  tires  that  his  facilities  would  permit. 

Some  of  these  tires  have  been  greatly  strengthened  at  one  or  two  points — some 
at  others- 

But  it  is  a  matter  of  general  comment  among  dealers,  car  owners  and  car  manufac- 
turers, that  never  has  any  tire  combined  all  these  special  points  of  superiority 
as  do 

United  StatesTires 

In  thi  matter  ol  mlliag* — the  most  accurate 
leiti  have  proven  that  United  Statet  Tirei 

today  yield  on  anaverage  from  2S  to  50%  cutting. 

more  mileage  than  was  evergivenby  any  It  ll  by  long  Oddi  the  eaiJcM  tire  in  the  norld 

make  of  tire  previous  to  the  organization  toput  on  or  takeoff — yet  il  can't  potsibly 

of  the  United  Slalei  Tire  Company.  come  off  the  rim  until  you  are  ready  to 

Na  tin  hii  ivir  btin  madi  vvith  a   larger  take  it  off. 

•Tenee  liztor  a  larger  average  air  capa-  In  fict  H  you  wtrt  to  have  a  tire  built  to  your 

city  than  the  United  Slates  Dunlop.  order  it  would  be  difficult  for  yoa  to  »pe- 

No  llrf  hai  avar  bun  mad*  as  flexible  or  as  cify  a  single  desirable  feature  that  you 

reillient  as  the  United  States  Dunlop.  can't  get  today  in  a  United  States  Tire. 

If  this  is  the  kind  of  a  tire  that  you  want  to  use.  United  States  Tires  ought  to 

be  the  exclusive  equipment  on  your  car  this  season. 
They  are  made  in  Plain,  Chain  and  Nobby  treads  and  in  three  styles  of  fasten* 

ing,  including  the  famous  Dunlop  (straight  side). 


^sm 


>^ 


llffiyiHliliBKliilH 

/If,    "■—■*•" '"7*^^  "*!—■■■, ;■"■'■,■-*  (TirP)     United  Stales  Tir«  Comoany  ' ^ 
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0 VlNGTON-the  not  ed  aviator— proves  that 

rfi  SHOCK  ABSORBERS 


assure  Joltless  Motoring 


EAXLE  L.  OVtNGTON 

■facfilcy/  amti  mmehanieal  mxpmrt,  famoum 
opiator-imUs  in  EIGHT  SIMPLE  LINES 
thm  tfcm—ity  for  J.  M.  Shock  AbBorbmrt. 


Determined  to  get  more  comfort  out  of  his  car — de- 
termined to  adopt  no  shock  absorber  that  could  not 
prove  its  case — Earle  L.  Oyington  set  to  work  to  develop 
a  device  that  would  graphically  record  automobile 
vibrations. 

His  unique  shock  recorder  establishes  a  new  era  in 
automobile  history — it  tells  the  whole  story  in  simple, 
mechanically  drawn  lines,  of  unquestioned  accuracy. 

Running  his  car  at  known  speed  over  certain  roads  of 
various  types,  he  recorded  unfailingly  the  vibrations  on 
cobblestones,  macadam  and  finest  boulevard— w//kw/ 
shock  absorbers. 

Equipping  the  car  with  shock  absorbers,  he  ran  at  same 
speed  over  the  same  stretches  of  road.  The  resulUng 
graphs  convinced  him— he  has  J,  M.  Shock  Absorbers  on 
his  car  now. 

To  any  car  owner  who  wants  facts  without  bias,  who  is 
more  interested  in  proved  performance  than  printed 
promises,  we  oiffer  Ovington's  Shock  Recorder  Chart 
"O,"  Free,  Write  for  this  data  to-day;  or  call  at  any  of 
our  branches. 


THE  J.  M.  SHOCK  ABSORBER  CO., 


aiO  SOUTH  17th  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


Ncir  Tork.  N.  T..  218  W.  Slth  St.:  Chicago.  Dl..  ISOt  Mkhicui  Ave.:  Cindniiati.  Ohio.  801  Main  St.;  Buffalo.  N.  T..  Teck  Baild- 
Immi  BodMster.  N.  T..  lU  Monroe  Ave.;  AtUntic  Citj.  N.  J..  12  S.  Vinrinia  Ato.;  Cleirdaad,  Ohio.  6106  Euclid  Ato.;  St.  Loaia, 
Mo..  3020  Locuat  Street ;  Boaton.  Maaa..  222  Eliot  Street ;  Pittabarvh.  Pa..  6010  Beam  Street ;  Baltiaiore.  Md..  10  W.  Eacer  Street: 
WaahisctoD.  D.  C.  1868  M  St..  N.  W.;  Hartford.  Codd..  230  Main  Street :  Loa  Angelea,  Gal..  1260  8.  Flower  St.;  San  Prandaco. 
Cat.  Van  Neea  ATenne  and  Jacfcaon  Street ;  JackaonYille.  Fla..  200  Lanro  Street:  Syracnae.  N.  Y..  State  and  Cedar  Sta.;  Erie,  Pa.; 
Seattle.  Waah.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Orlando.  Fla. 


~f-^n-Ti]f(H4M/1>*#^)(^ — ' 


WITHOUT  J.  M.  SHOCK  ABSORBBB8 


WITH  J.  M.  SHOCK  ABSORBERS 
cmpha.  nwde  on  Coninu»nwealth  Are.,  Bonlerard.  Boaton.  prore  the  need  of  J.  M.  Shock  Abeorbera.  even  od  flneat  roada 
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IT  INDICATES  unfailingly  garages  where  you  will  receive  courteous, 
efficient  service  and  where  you  can  get  Texaco  Motor  Oil.     It  blazes 
the  main  highways  from  Tampa  to  Bangor;  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia, Chicago,  St.  Louis.    From  the  Mississippi,  East,  it  acts  as  a  friendly, 
helpful  guide. 


TEXACO 

MOTOR  OIL 


and  a  good  garage  usually  go  together.  When 
you  find  one  you  find  the  other.  For  the  garage 
man  who  has  the  interests  of  his  customers  at 
heart  gives  them  the  best  of  everything  regard- 
less of  profit  or  price. 


Texaco  Motor  Oil  gives 

consumption.      Many 


power  with 
conducted 


during  lung,  hard  runs  have  shown  an 
mtire  abstnce  of  carbon  accumulation.  Perfect 
lubrication  is  obtained  at  all  times  in  any  type 
of  car.  You  will  find  that  your  gasoline 
consumption  is  reduced  from  15  to  30'/'>  by  the 
use  of  Texaco  Motor  Oil.  This  means 
considerable  saving  in  the  course  of  a  year 


in  1  and  S  rallon  cans  al  most  good  garagei  and  supply   shops.     For  in- 
and  inleresting  booklet,  ' '  Maintaining  a  Motor  Car, "  address  Depl.   D, 
J  Wert  Street,  New  York  City. 

THE  TEXAS  COMPANY  W.J, 

HOUSTON  NEW  YORK 


%•*!(<*  ol  Reviews  when  wrItlnA  to  a< 
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D  (be  RcTlcw  o[  RctIbw*  when  wiittnft  lo  ul*crtlicn 


TRAVEL  AND  RECREATION 

:    HAMBURG^AMERICAM 


Union  Pacific 

Standard  Road  of  the  West 


Ask  for  beautifully  illustrated  Yellow- 
stone Park  iiterature,  giving  information 
about  our  All-Expense  Tours. 

Gerrit  Fort, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Room  64,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Hamburg-American  Lme 

la  Repdv  trtMiiMlc  imfln  (Ikr  J«m  IIS 

Id  addilioa  to  ihe  wtJI-koovB  fcatoE* 
of  niaiJem  ckcu  ilianmi  iboc  b  ■  ■kM 
Ritz-CarltoD  a  U  carte  RnlaunBl,  B>U 
Room,  Grill  Room,  PrirXe  Dming  Roodh. 
Pompeiiui  Balk,  ■  Suiiririi>B  Pool  aid  a 
Cymnuium.        ^^^^ 

VACATION  CRUISES 

SftblStmmmttim  May  IttioOctatmtttt 

Cuba,  Jamaica  Si 

PANAMA  CANAL 

nil  Rk>.  IBrwt— 

. iclm.,M  ud   frntf  t.  Sh>  «1 

itjt  wdl-kiinrii  Ptiaz £te*Bsi fj «4( 

ATLAS  SERVICE 

II  te  l«  DAYS Sn 

2S  DAY  CRUISES «IIS 

PAtUMA  CAWAL.  Round  Trip Sll* 

Deligbtflll  Summer  Craiara    lo  llle 

Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

i)bLi  A4  ■«•*•  of  JoBc!  JdIt  "^   Awl— 

Dur*tlBn  II  M  B  daya. 
CtlW-MaBdm- 

Cniue   Around   the  World 
ThTOUgh  the  Puiuna  Canal 
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lU  ot  bracing,  bnlliant  lovebness,  too, 
I'here  valleys  and  streams  are  simply 
nchanting. 

Our  happy  vacation  began  on  the 

(ocky  Mountain  Limited 


tram  that  u  a   ooe   day's    wonder  in    itself — only 
(dorado  could  make  you  willing  to  leave  il 

We  just  ale  and  slept  and  batked  in  the  cbierva- 
3n  car,  lampied  the  library,  listened  to  the  music  and 
t  ourselves  be  waited  on  by  the  nicest  attendanls, 
was  delighlful. 

"71W  Colontdo  Ffy*r" 

every  mominB  from  S(.  Louk.  and  other  iplendidlr  coulppal, 
fiMtMrlniBiw  Rock  lilind  Line!  IromChiuWtSl.Lmiii, 
KamuCilT.  Si,  loKpfa.  Omahiind  Mcisiihia  lor  Cokndo. 
YelkiwwirK  Park  and  ihc  PiciSc  Com. 

Low  Fan*  DailTi  -loBa  lat  Is  SaptanbM'  SOA 

I  in  Coloradc''  and  "Undrr  the  TUrrmaue  sty'' 

kicll  wuukrlkijBBtcIraT,  Ijl  mtirmtllumloyim. 

a.iyai/.Mer.fiilaSallc  Jilalum,C»icata,/lt' 

CoDttaull]'  of  ImprMaloa  Haana  Succcaif  ul  AdvatUlna 
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>t  tmprcMlon  Mean*  Succexful  AdTarddna 
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Our  1  ounst  insur- 
ance Policy  can  Le 
naa  for  31  cents  a  day 

We  indemnify  you  against  laas  of  bag- 
gage or  personal  effects  from  fire,  theft, 
navigation,  and  transportation  white  in 
the  custody  of  any  railroad,  express  com- 
pany, steamship,  hotel  or  clubhouse. 

Wrlle  now  (or  our  iltriclivc  bon  totiec 
book-'TAJncj  Is  Rtmtmbtr  Whilm  TraVh 
iilf."    Traa. 

Insurano*  Company 
•f  North  Amorloa 

S90  WalHHl  SIrMi 
nill«d*lphla 

FOUNDED  I7*a 

PrtiiNnrn  it92  C»plt»l  14,000,000 

Snrplu*  ta  Pal  lo|- hold  art 
aver  (S.SOO.OOO 


Prevented — Slopped 


M-^SSSS-^ 

■'Gr«t"L.S°Sd 

a    ago   Mr.   Mothenill  gave 

4IS  Shim 
Street.  Lond 

on;  tS'ontreil,  Ne<r  York.  t>ai 

TflE  GREAT  LAKES 


Contlnulry  of  Imprmloa  Meana  Succaaaful  AdnrMalDg 
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The 

Vest 
Pocket 


KODAK 

Literally  small  enough  to  go  into  the  vest  pocket 
(or  a  lady's  handbag) — big  enough  to  bring  home  all 
outdoors — a  miniature  in  size,  but  lacking  nothing 
of  Kodak  efficiency  or  simplicity. 

Has  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  with  iris  diaphragm  stops,  menis- 
cus achromatic  lens,  Autotime  scale  and  brilliant  reversible  finder. 
Loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  film  cartridges  for  eight  exposures. 
A  fixed  focus  makes  it  always  ready  for  quick  work.  Lustrous  black 
metal  finish. 

Pictures,  1^  x  2H  inches.  Price,  $6.9° 

Caialogue  at  your  dealers,  or  on  request.     Free. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N,  Y.,  Tl,IM,tCii,. 

PlMM  man  Hon  lb*  Rcrlcw  of  Rsrlcw*  wban  wrldiii  to  rndTanlMn 
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With  light  enough 
and  lucIT  enough 
any  lens  takes- 
good  pictures" 

But  the  advanced  amateur  who 
has  gone  beyond  mere  "snap- 
•hotting"  raallies  the  need  of 
a  lent  that  will  fj\v»  depth  and 
detail  and  will  worii  under  con- 
ditions impossible  to  ordinary 
lenses. 

{auscK"'|oml>^iss 
*|essar  |ens 

has  many  times  the  speed  of  the  ordinary  lens — and  thb 
means  successes  instead  of  failures  in  dull  li|piL  It  means 
sharp  detail  in  the  quickest  of  moving  objects  instead  of  blw 
and  disappointment.  The  accuracy  of  the  Tessar  combines 
with  its  speed  to  make  it  an  absohitely  indispensable  lens  ti 
tte  amateur  who  wants  to  turn  out  work  of  the  better  mt 


Bousch  y  Ipmb  Optical  ©. 

618  ST.  PAUL  STRUT,  ROCHESTU,  N.V. 


PIcau  ramtloa  llM  Rcrlcw  of  Railaw*  whvn  writing  to  •drerilMri 
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CATS  PAW 

CUSHION 

RUB B  BR    HEELS 

50c  AttachiML       An  Dealen. 

Make  each 
tion  Plug  sin 
resilient  rubbi 
ant^-easy  as 

Cat's  Paw  Heels  last  long 
Plug  is  put  where  the  jar  and  weai 
there  are  no  holes  to  carry  mud  i 

Get  a  pair  of  Cat's  Paw  1 
Black    or  Tan.     The    name 
remember. 

TO  THE  RETAIL  TRADE 


FOSTER  RUBBER  COA 

105  FEDERAL  STREET 


Bait  Casting  Rods 


U  guaranteed  absolutely  pure  (ioo%)  R&mie 
Linen,  not  adulterated  with  cotton,  or  otbet 
inferior  materials. 

The  United  States  Governtnent  Rep 
No.  7  of  the  Department  o(  Agriculture,  Fibre 
Investigation,  pronounces  Ramie  the  most  won- 
derful and  valuable  of  all  fibres. 

It  is  endowed  by  the  highest  medicftl  author- 
ities of  the  woild  for  its  hygienic  properties,  uid 
as  a  perfect  material  for  Heilth  Underwear. 

The  Schlichten  Ramie  summer- weiRhi  ^armetit* 
are  a  luxury  for  bot  weather,  the  Ramie  Linen 
being  ddidously  cool,  having  the  highest  absorb- 
ing and  evaporating  power  of  all  known  teitHe 
substances. 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers  everywhere. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  ydu,  we  can 
direct  you  to  one  who  can.  Write  us  for  booklet 
and  samples. 

SCHUCHTEN-RAMIE  COMPANY 

387  Fonrdi  An..  N.  Y. 


Cootlanltr  ol  ImprMSIOD  M«an*  SuccMtful  Adntlflal 
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works  wonders    it's  a  trick    " 

that  makes  a  razor 
behave.     With   a 

EfKE  STROP-HONE 


lor  both  ufcty  and  ordioi 


FREE 


A  Pike   Stone 


BIFEKLD 
UTHft 
SIRBKS 


Clialleivet  compariaoii  with  any 
other  known  mineral  water  in  th« 
world  on  its  record  of  revults. 


jhia,  ti 


Prafeuor    Emeritus    of    Materia 
Medico,    General    Therapeutici, 
.,  Jeitenon   College,   Ptiilidel- 
id,  in  "PracUcil  Treatiw 

eria   Medio   >nd   Them- 

peulici,"  1899,  that  Buffalo  LithiB 
Water  "contains  neJl-deAned 
Iracei  of  lithia  and  19  alkaline.  Il 
ba*  been  used  with  great  advan* 
t>SB  in  gout 7,  rheumalic  and 
lenal  aifections." 

Richmond,  Va.,  ex-Ptesident 
Southern  Surgicni  and  Gynecolog- 
ical Association,  ex-Presideni 
Medical  Society  of  Virginia,  and 
Professor  of  Gynecology  and  Ab- 
dominal Surgery,  Medical  College 
of  Virginia,  says:  "When  lithia  la 
indicated,  1  prescribe  Buffalo 
Lithia  Water  in  preference,  to  the 
•alts  of  lithia,  because  it  is  ihera- 
peulically  superior  to  laboratory 
■  of  lithia,  litiiia  ub- 


Edmtrd  M.      Universi(TofVienna,Chic*eo,II1., 
Eidbarr,  declares:     I   have    found  Buffalo 

M.D^PI>.D^   Lithia  Water  of  undoubted  lervice 
Ch.DqPh.G.   '"   1>"   treatment^  of    Uric   Acid 


mBUlnmSniKS 
ttniC!! 


PI^K  OMndOD  the  Rerlew  of  Reriewa  when  writlni  to  ait*eTilHn 


The  Rerfew  et  Rertews— Advertbing  Secton 


■l^cft 


l«l?  Send  US  your  order*  d«crtl4Ba*lntnB  ■■in  ■•« 
dailT  or  ««Uy  all  dljipliiai^ndea  rant  mile.     We  i 


A  Constant  IVater  Supptr 

s  only  msiataiDcd   without   apenae    by   x 

RIFE  RAM 


'naS^ntS^^^'sSj^^^^^-  ■-'*• 


CoBltnidty  fil  Impnaalon  Mean*  SuccMrful  \d>«rtUlna 
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PiMiH  muillon  th«  RcTlew  o[  Rarlewi 


home  In  tb«  West  or  the  South  or  soma  other  section,  to  obtain  amploTmaot  or  to  bnj  «ny  of  tba  lUfbraDt 
classes  of  articles  Bsted,  maj  find  these  pages  a  time-saving  guide  to  the  sxerdea  of  fais  Judgmvnt 
regarding  suitable  opportunMM.  I^cturea  and  other  "dlsplaj"  will  not  be  pennltted  except  fai  tbe 
cases  of  ofTeTJn|!B  of  leat  estate.  In  connection  with  which  views  of  the  property,  maps,  etc^  are,  of 
course,  not  only  appropriate^  but  often  necessary 

We  reserve  ibe  right  to  refuse  any  advertisement. 

REAL  ESTATE  ^~^~ 


SOUTHERN 


IT    £bM1^ 


VIROtNIA  PBRTILB  FARM  LANDS  >IS.i 
lUiutrated  nu^^Elne.  one  yvmt  free.  If  Tou  will  aa 

a  Ry.,  N.  ft  W.  EUdc.,  Room 


N  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  La  k  vaT 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mooey-msklDK  IV-ma:  13  States,  SIOlo  ISO  u  ■era:  L 

trated  OaUloeue  No.  30.  free. 

E.  A.  Strouc  Pmrm  Agency 
_  SUtloo  MOO.  4r  Wort  34th  StroBt.  Now  York. 

^^BUSINESSOPPORTUNITIESr 


SUMMER   WORK  SCHOOL 

■lonal  Men  «d  make  a  deatable  i 


BONO  POEMS 


)d  US  yQur  BOnff  poonu  or 

— .,  — _ ^  hJu  and  bring  Uiouundi 

of  didlan.  Eipv^enro  unnecoaury.  PrDpo^tton  iiailffKtt 
unequalled.  ArallabEe  work  Kcceptnl  for  publication. 
"'"""  '""■    "natnictlvB  booklet.   MarlCB-Goliuailtb  Co., 


i,  Waihlngton.'i 


you  In 
We  («~ 
Write  todi 


LAWYERS,  PATENTS,  CHEMISTS 

P*I  :MT8  secured  or  fee^retariiod.     Send_Jllcinih  fnr 
..      "t™!-  -:■-  .-:    -■■.    ■■■:       ■-— "jdv  p^l 


inlahllltT . 
iinple  free.  Vlnor  J.  Kvam 


PATENT  YOUR   IDEAS. 


Knne.  EBtahllshnd  1 R  twi 
lent  Attomi-yn,  9:18  F  SI 
IDEAS    WANTED— M: 


tndlee  k  Chandlee 


ll'wen  Bldg..  Waahlnston.^ 


INVALID  FURNITURE 


ROLLINOCHATRB.  Wemake  70Brla,Can7i«Cliak 
Invmlld*'  Utta.  Beds.  Tables.  Bed  Trmya.  Back  bSU.  Ooa 
modn,  etc.  Cat>k«  "  B  "  Ulunrata— dcacribca— fne.  Set 
lor  11.   Ueo.  F.  Sarveni  Co..  2B3  Fourtb  Ato..  New  Ycrk. 


TYPEWRITERS 


LARGEST  STOCK  OF  TYTBWRITKRS  IN   AMKR- 
lan.     All  nalcM       irnderwnoda.  L.  C.  Fmltbe.  Rfnliwtfliv. 
tented  anvwhcn — ^iptitns  rest 
ue  97.     Typewriter  Enptvliuii 


tXtS^  ISM),  34-30 


AOENT8-  PRICKS.  One  Machine 
ntmdtKfl  our  gooda.  Barsalna  In  evm 
or  K.OO  up.     Standard  Trpewrltir 


JISS% 


REBUILT  TYPEWRITERS  at 
reornnlted  and  muat  cvta  In  Inunena 
worOi  of  Extra*  with  macblne.   Write 
CiHiHlldaled  Typewriur  Eicb..  Inc..  3 


TYPBWRITKBI 


if  you  prrfer.  Quantltr  Hi 


ereo^onpfrtsctmachlnn.  O 
•-"—'—■ — ctQuk*.  Wniiifa 


s  Plrmouih  Bidg.,  Cblcaco. 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 


RITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS:  110  to  (lOOwfe 
Atlu  Bank  Bkdg.!  ClDrlnnatl.  OlikL 


correspond* 


POSmONS  OPEN 


FRER  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tella  of  about  SOO.M 
protected  poslttoM  In  U.  S.  Mrri™.  TbDusandi  at  ranniii 
evwy  year.  There  I*  a  big  chance  bere  for  tou.  aim  sii 
inmcroua  pay  llfetLme  smuonnent.  Just  ask  for  booUt 
S-13.     No  DbU^clon.     EariHopklDa.  Wadilnglon.  D.  C. 


!I.E  SAM  18  A  LIBERAL  EMPLOYER.    Quality  r« 
imment  podlloo.     We  prepare  jm  by  mall  for  aay 


t  48.     Capital  Civil  B 


PIANOS,  MUSICAL  INSTRU- 
MENTS,  MUSIC 


BIO^MONEY  WRITING   S 
ANOE    OUARANTEED   1 


AILABLE.     Lar 
lara.     Dugdale  C 


ContlBUItT  of  ImpTMrton  Meaa*  Sitcceeefal  Ad*artli 
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I  HIGH-CLASS  SALESMEN  AND 
AGENTS  WANTED 


■IJOO  OOLD   OASH— MADE.    PAID.    BANKED    IN 
*-'-'--  by  SUmemui;  tlS.OOO  lo  due.     Join  our  (uDOai 
. —    -1.1.1.  .^^,...„f    inmrm  tl.OOOptr  mui.  per 
dldn.aoOliiMiUya.     Schklch- 
boun  k(Mr  kppobitiiwat.     Teo 

—    ^ "hi.  Struige 

.talnk   whmt 

_  taoma  ■  batbroom.  wltb  bol 

M  n>ld  ninslnK  wBUr  For  tO.fiO.  AboUibes  pluiiiblii«,  wmHr- 
Eki.  SaU-bHllni,  No  wnndir  Evt  Mid  I S  In  Ibne  taDurti— 
fjaoa  »lKisclh(rr"><lBittck  17  flrac  d»y.  Credit  sIveD— 
ItBHDov — InvBrtlmto-     PoatAl  will  d-^      "— i..-j —  ..■ — 


DtloD  nartla   irarl 

SmMmniilngwi 

^i.  SaU-bHllni,   No  < 
Kdoo  »lKisclh(rr">dBir 


s  Allea  Building.  Tok 


e  [Or  r 


AOENTS— Would  You  1 


■reflkly  wid  work  up  to  vow 

bufly  with  pofltu   uldns  pi 
Dsvii  Slock.  Chlngo. 


L     ftillfT  Briiili  Ci 


s^si 


MONEY  MAKING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

for  Teachers  and  Students 


If  you«re  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
make  money  during  your  summer  vaca- 
tion, write  to  ourColiege  Workers' Bureau 
for  advice.  We  can  show  you  how  to  earn 
more  than  your  expenses  for  the  next  col- 
lege year,  or  materially  increase  your  in- 
come during  your  summer  vacation.  Op- 
portunities are  open  to  young  men  and 
young  women  alike. 

In  writing  give  the  name  of  the  In- 
stitution and  department  of  learning 
in  which  you  are  enrolled  as  a  student 
or  teacher,  your  age,  race,  and  experience 
in  earning  money,  if  any.  Also  your 
home  address. 


What  Others  Have  Earned 

M.  P.,  N.  D.,    In  4  Mos.  $520.80 
**       199-75 


Mr.  R.S.,  !nd.. 
Mr.  B.  S..  N.  Y.. 
Mr.  C.  P.  W..  Va., 
Mr.  V.  C,  Wise.. 
Miss  L.  B.,  N.  Dak, 


Miss  M.  P.  earned  S305.00  additional  as  Crew 
Manager,  making  her  total  earnings  for  four 
months  $735.80.  There  are  a  number  of  vacan- 
cies of  this  kind  to  be  filled. 


Apply  at  once,  addressing 

COLLEGE  WORKERS'  BUREAU 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO, 
30  Irrlns  PUm  N«w  York 


$5,000  a  Year 
from  Ten  Acres 

With  Six  Months  VacaHon 


Five  Thousand  Dollars  a  Tear 


e  wiUina  tc 
*  cartel  K 


$5,000  T*«rl]r  For  Lif*  Fr*a(  Taa  Acraa 

A  Bitter  Root  V»]ley  apple  orchard  beara  commercially  In 
Ha  fifth  year.  Ten  acres,  lully  developed,  should  be  capable 
of  retuminit  you  during  earlir  maturity,  strictly  net,  a  profit  of 
com  to  p.m  yearly.  Becinnins  with  the  10th  year  from 
plantinK.iudsed  by  experience  of  others,  10  acrea  should  net 
you  «f  tncom*  i>f $5,000  ytarifomd  tmploH  only  half  your  In 

If  you  have  a  fair^iized  income  now  and  are  — '" — 
improve  your  condition,  jwn  da  not  tmd 
poeseaa  one  of  these  biB-paying  orchards. 

Osr  ProposidoB  aod  Plan 

briefly  stated  is  this:    We  wiU  aeU  you  a  CHOICE  lO-ACRE 

1 -QMETRACr- 

under  expert  horticultural  aupervision  for  five  full  growing 
■eauna  from  date  of  planting,  includmaall  land  taxes  and 
irrigation  charges.     You  may,  if  desired,  assume  peiaonal 


!  planting,  includii 

..... You  may,  if  desii 

charge  of  your  orchard  at  a~"" " 

'Pie  land  should,  easily 


■tatedJnf 


le  first  few  y< 


)me  worth,  conservstivehr 
ler  improved  land,  (1,000  an 
u  o(  100  per  cent  on  a  5-year 
set.    Only  a  t300  cash  pay 

■  orchard  tract— balance  m 
"■-"itar  period.  Your  pay- 
ctically  ALL  the  cash 


lutiay  yoa  will  have,  as  your  orehafd  trad  shonid  m 
mtnti filing  dtu  vhlt  >h  commtrdal  btann.-  - 
aiandiomtfinifitbtauUi.  Ourreservatloi 


btanngptnpd  and  y 
wqIwftM  '^iiuiaiid  tj  you,  an~d  ttm  ■*■)  taik  if  dmatial 
—.ISVESTlCATKbyiaintthUtaman  TODAY— 
BITTER  ROOTVALLETIRWOATIOW  CO. 

Robm  B,  Lemon.  Oeas*]  BatH  Muuaer 


Plaas*  mMidoa  the  Itaviaw  of  Reviaws  wh* 
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1^    ECONOMY    SILO 


"He  Perfect 

sa*" 

Awankd  UttU  tad 
highest  award  at  J>*b- 
town  Etpostioo. 


L«l  ua  turn  * 
W«  hm^ 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  E.  1 


irln  tba  dallr  or  iintli 


WE  READ  I 

NEWSPAPERS;?; 

EMed  Btwup for booklot  ornllc n  what    rflB  Mil 
jaa  wuiC  ud  our  Rsadm  will  gn  It    rOH  TV! 

CONSOLIDATED  PRESS  CUPPING  Ca 

1103—107  W.  Wublnitaii  9L  CUem^b.  U.S.A. 


ALLEN'S  Press  Clipping  Burcaa 

NEWSPAPER  CLIPPINGS  of  all  kinds  —  Busincs. 
Pereona!,  Political,  Trade,  Fraternal  and  RdtgioB 
— from  the  press  of  California,  Oregon,  Washingtae, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Aiuona,  New  Ma- 
ico,  British  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Uaadi- 
CURRENT  ORDERS  ONLY  NO  RACK   CUPPINGS 

88  FIKST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


WINCHESTER'S  HYPOPHOSPMITES  OF  LIME  AND  SODA  (Dr.  Churchill's  FonniJi) 
and  WINCHESTER'S  SPEGFIC  PILL  ARE  THE  BEST  REMEDIES  FOR 

;tz:::  nerve  force 

^        Tbcy  contain  no  Mercury.  Iron.  Canlturldci.  Morphia.  StrTChola,  Opium,  Alcohol,  CfKaliw,  vtc 

'^"■bTFirSSdl;*.''ftEa  "•"■  No  Humbug,  C.  6.  D.,  or  Treatment  Scheme 

PERSONAL  OPINIONS:  '^,S"'^W^;^^"«™purt^'T!:^?^i^^^ 

^^l^win'" Winchester  &  Co.,  620  Beekman  Bldg.,  N.  Y. 

CoDtlaully  of  Imprculon  Maani  SuccsHtnl  AdTcrtMnS 
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IDtloo  the  RaTleiT  or  RcyIvwi  wbaa  nritlnB  la  adT«ctl»ri 
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The  Genera]  Fireproofing  Co. 


Yoa  can  just 
as  well  have  a 
protected  home. 

Protected  from  exterior  fire — Pro- 
tected from  the  ravages  of  storms — 
Protected  from  decay  —  Protected 
from  repair  bills— if  you  build  it  of 
the  popular  stucco  with  Herringbone 
Metal  Lath.  Its  first  costwillbehardly 
mora  than  that  of  an  inflammable 
wooden  house  and  its  final  cost  a  great 
deal  less. 

Artistic  and  Economical 

No  paint  is  required  for  the  attractive 
cement  plaster  exterior  of  a  stucco 
house;  its  walls  are  always  free  from 
cracks  and  seams.  A  stucco  house 
grows  handsomer,  stronger  and  more 
stone-like  with  age. 

Insurance  premiums  and  repair  bills 
are  small  items  to  the  owner  of  a 
■    Herringbone  House. 


WEDDING 

Invitations   and 
A  nnouncements 

HxqiuHitdy  produced 


Absolutely  Correct  In 
Form  —  Every  Detail 

Hud  EagravKl  m  Script — Coxyper 
Plate  and  the  very  Pin(*t  Puper 
stockciDpUjyDd— Sio.ooForfint  loo. 


HOSKINS 

Social  Stationers  and 
Engravers 

914  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia 


MONEY  MAKING 
OPPORTUNITIES 

For  Teachers  and  Students 


ir  an  opportmitl^y  to 

ir  advice.    Wc  can  ■! 
reipcnRsforthenci 


IP  you  me  loold 
during  your  s 
WoTkeis'  Bun 

young  women  alili 


Whkl  Olhen  fUva  Emmcd 

Miss  M.  P.,  N.  D..  In  4  Moa. 

Mr.  R.  S..  Ind.,  "    1     " 

Mr.  fi.  S..  N.  Y..  ■■    3     '■ 

Mr.  C.  P.  W.,  Va.  "   !)  Wla. 

Mr,  V.  C  Wise..  "    9    ■■ 
Min  L.  B..  N.  Dak..    "   6    " 


COLLEGE    WORKERS'    BUREAU 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO. 
30  IrWnc  PUo  N«r  Ye^ 


ConllDiilty  of  ImpiaMlon  Meana  Succeaaful  AdvarUdiit 
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There 

arena 

casters 

like 

•Fclhldi" 


It's  all 
in  the 
wheel 


mtlon  tb*  R«f1cw  at  Rer 
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Ladies'World 


(•■ful  AdTuHdaH 
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O  V  E  R     O  N  F     >v11  L  L I  O  N 


i  ON  I  M  [.\ 


for  JUNE 


44 


'' Thirty<Five  and  Still  a  Bachelor" 
Annie  Hamilton  Donnell 


t4 


I 


44 


.C.N. 


'  1 1  • 


lamson 


Ashamed  of  My  Husband 


ff 


G 


race 


an 


a  Wife  from  My  Flock 


ff 


What  Happened  to  Mary? 


pp 


The  Ladie5'World 


Ten  Cents  a  Copy 


One  Dollar  a  Year 


The  McClure  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York 


Please  mention  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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Tenement  Tommy 


Asks  for 


A  Square  Deal 


NEW  YORK  ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING 
THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 


R.  FULTON  CUTTING.  President 


Continuity  of  Impreuion  Mean*  Succetsful  Advertlslnft 
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1 


t 


He  lives  in  New  York's  stuffy  tenement  district,  the  most 
congested  spot  in  America. 

In  his  sultry  three-room  home  there  is  scarcely  space  to 
eat  and  sleep.  His  playground  is  the  blistering  pavement  of 
die  ill-smelling  streets,  hemmed  in  by  scorching  brick  walls. 

No  tre^  no  grass,  not  even  a  whiff  of  fresh  air, — in  the 
only  world  Tommy  knows.  Ash  cans  are  his  background,  and 
the  rattle  and  roar  of  traffic  his  environment 

Tommy's  widowed  mother  is  broken  with  worry ;  his  sisters 
and  brothers  are  as  pallid  and  frail  as  he.  The  winter  strug- 
gle has  sapped  their  vitality.    They  are  starving  for  air. 

No  medicine  will  help  Tommy.  What  he,  his  mother  and 
the  other  children  need  are :  a  chance  to  breathe  something 
pure  and  fresh, — a  taste  of  sunshine  and  outdoor  freedom, — an 
outing  in  the  country  or  at  the  seashore. 

But  between  Tommy  and  his  needs  stands  poverty,  the  re- 
sult of  misfortune.    He  must  suffer  just  as  if  it  were  all  his  fault. 

And  that  is  why  Tommy  appeals  for  a  square  deal  Nor 
does  he  wish  you  to  forget  his  mother,  or  his  ^pals"  and  their 
mothers, — all  in  the  same  plight 

This  Association  every  summer  sends  thousands  of  '^  Tene- 
ment Tommies",  mothers  and  babies  to  the  country  and  to  Sea 
Breeze,  its  fresh  air  home  at  Coney  Island.  A  dollar  bill,  a  five 
dollar  check,  or  any  amount  you  care  to  contribute,  will  help  us 
to  answer  Tommy's  appeal. 

Send  contributions  to  Robert  Shaw  Mintum,  Treasure  < 

Room  204,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City.  | 

I 
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DONT  SAY  VARNfSH-SAY 

RERRY 

I.ROTHERS* 

VARNISHES 

That  may  mean  the  difference  between 
a  perfect  job  and  an  uni>atisfactoiy  one. 


BERRY  BROTHERS 


CoDilDuliy  ol  Inprculoii 


Your  Attention! 


^ould  be  directed  these  days  both 
to  considering  the  possibilities  of  bet- 
leiing  investment  income  by  diangihg 
youtseciiritie5,aiidbypurchasingnow  ^ 
while  almost  Tock-bottom  prices  are 
prevailing  in  bonds. 

Tliere  are  stall  some  of  oui  readers 
who  do  not  ^  fully  realize  that  this 
magazine  conducts  an  authontative 
Bureau  offering,  wirfiout  charge,  a 
comprehensive  service  reporting  the 
ratings  of  bonds,  stocks,  notes  and 
other  foims  of  investment;  also  con- 
sulting widi  you,  in  absolute  confi- 
dence, regarding  your  present  hold- 
ings and  intended  purchases. 

We  maintain  this  Correspondence 
Bureau  under  the  personal  director- 
ship of  an  Editor, — intimately  in 
touch  with  financial  conditions, — in 
order  that  our  readers  may  have 
information  and  suggestions  on  this 
all-impoitant  subject  of  personal  and 
business  surplus  investing.  Several 
thousand  Review  of  Reviews  readers 
are  realizing  a  very  positive  prt^t  and 
advantage  by  corresponding  with  this 
department.  Let  us  know  it  you  have 
any  uncertainty  as  to  how  you  should 
invest,  or  regarding  bankers  of 
thorou^  integrity. 

Address 

Reader  iDvcstment  Boreaa 

Review  of  Reviews  Conp&ny 

30  Irving  Place 

New  York  City 
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titers  made 
safe 

and  get  a  supply  of  special 
be  good  until  you  signed  ihem. 

ilh  its  exact  value  in  the  cairency 
e  known  and  accepted  for  travel- 
Juppose  thej  coald  be  replaced  if 
le/  monqf  matte*  ttun  and  SAFE? 


Iieques 


RverTwhare  are  glad  to  tuva  tonr- 
'  ttiaii  billg  lo  "A-BJ^"  Cheque*. 
n,  StMiuship  Him*  «od  tbe  bast 
n  all  para  of  tha  world  know  Uwy 
ood  as  actual  Donej.  50,0OObankB 
^••d  to  caab  them  wilfaoat  charge. 
ire  the  only  traveleia'  cbeqaea 
:Bn  be  accepted  nnder  the  law  In 
t  of  United  State*  CnBtoma  dutiea. 


ant  ii  ■»(  ftl  lapflitd  •uiilk 
ian  ai  IB  vihtre  they  can  it 
JST  COHPANY,N««  YadiCky 
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L«t  us  turn  your  spare  tune  into  money.    We  have  two  propositioiu  that  will  do  iL 
I   THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  E.  W.  30  Irving  PlAce,  New  York 

Get  the  Ma<:fadden  Course  in  Physical  Culture  FREE 
Physical  Culture  Maganne 


rill  send  TDU  Bflnarr  NfarfmlilDa'B  Complete  Coune  In  Body-bulh--.-.  »~-,^^_.  ^~- ^^^_ 

iu.uchlflHaoQ  iM^pomiuoled  by*  filurt  u  merrlAn.  eapHttUr  poaed  tcT  by  Mr.  MusfaddiD.  Xo  ■PPwml^  ol  in 
IsrequlreO-  Every  cierclAB  Ifl  BlinitlD  to  perform,  toil  wODdirrunr  eAectlw.  jDimparlulblfteDune,  Mr-Ma^AA- 
KtnowleajHl  iho  world  over  u  Ibe  mUft  Bhyetcil  onBare  Inrrur* '-"  •' —  i...  ..Bii~i.«  .k.— >i~->u 

Why  We  MalM  Tlila  UnuMial  Orfw7 

I      nenimiio  EMyouiPQueliitedwIihthD  PHiBiciiLCDMinilM«c««BB.  We  b(4lave  U  Te  cu  ce( .. ._.._.  __. 

I   come  ton'   befVi"^ '"  T""''  i'^''' ''""  "!."  bccong  a  reaulif  wbilber.  Wadoo'tUiawhcnrlouaintwlLcaaUnuelliliatkr.aDi 

[  PHYSICAL    CULTURE    PUB.  CO..    800    Fbttiroii    Building,   New   York   CHy 
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You  really  ride  on 

Goodrich  Tires 


THE  enthusiastic  increase  in  the  already  tremendous  demand 
for  Goodrich  Tires  shows  what  confidence  the  tire  user  puts 
in  experience  and  quality. 

Goodrich  Dealers,  Goodrich  Branches  and  Goodrich  Service  Stations  nil  over  the 
country  are  alertly  ready  to  satisfy  your  wants.  Whatever  car  you  own  or  buy 
you  can  have  it  equipped  with  Goodrich  Tires. 

GOODRICH  m^JedTIRES 

BEST  IN  THE  LONG  RUN 

How  Unit  Molding  make*  a  tire     Unit   M<Jded  Tirea  tdltng  -by  .tke 


that  can't  come  apart 

Th«-Goodrich  prlndple  of  Unit  Molding  Is 
what  we  learned  \a  our  forty-three  years 
of  experience  In  rubber  manu&cturinfr.  By 
this  single  vulcanication  all  the  layers  of 
tlie  tire,  including  the  tbick,  tough  tread, 
are  literally  molded  into  a  unit.  The 
layers  disappear  and  you  have  a  one-piece 
tire  which  muit  give  you  satLsfactioa. 


Tha«  u  nothing  in  Goodrich  advertising  that  isn't 
in  Goodrich  Goods 

GoodrichTlres  themselves  are  Goodrich  advertisements.  Their  long  history 
of  successful,  satisfoctory  service,  with  never  a  season  when  they  were  any- 
thing but  tlie  best  and  highest  quality,  la  to  every  tire  useraraostcoovlnc-' 
lug  argument  why  hu  should  use  thera. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 

Everything  That'a  Beat  in  Rutfber 


_    in    An     Priaeipat 


Fadoriea:  Akron,  Ohio 


i^ 


hundreds  of  thousan<^ 

This  enormous  demand  tiir  Goodrich  Tires  has 
been  created  solely  by  the  servit^e  which  their 
value  and  quality  delivers  to  the  user.  The  - 
reinforcement  of  the  sides  to  overcome  strains 
and  prevent  accidents,  and  the  unifying  of  the 
thick,  tough  trend  with  the  strong  buoyant 
body  Insures  long,  uniform  wear— aad  the 
treads,  naturally,  can't  strip. 
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Of  Interest  to  Taxpayers 


A  CLOUD  of  dust  behind  an 
**■  bile  means  that  the  road  surface  is 
being  destroyed  —  blown  away.  It  also 
means  that  die  road  is  unfit  for  modern 
trafEc — that  it  has  been  built  in  the  old 
way  intended  for  slow-moving,  horse- 
drawn  traffic. 

The  science  of  MacAdam  has  been 
rewritten  these  last  few  years.  A  mineral 
binder  is  no  longer  enough  to  hold  the 
stone  together. 

Something  stronger  is  needed,  and  the 


use  of  Tarvia  is  the  logical  and  nccessarr 
answer  to  a  difficult  problem. 

In  the  tarviated  road,  there  is  a  matrix 
of  Xarvia  around  each  stone,  holding  it 
firmly  to  its  work  and  preventing  it  from 
shifting.  There  is  no  internal  move- 
ment, and  the  attrition  of  traffic  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

If  the  road  is  built  with  Tarvia  the  extra 
cost  of  the  treatment  is  more  than  made 
up  in  longer  life  and  reduced  n 


BooiUlt  on  Rrguest 
BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 


m 


BUILDIN 


V     • 


ADD 


to  any  business  an  efficient  system,  man 
the  working  organization  from  top  to  bottom 
with  efficient  members  and  economy  is  inevitable. 

m 

Eifficiency  eliminates  waste.     Exonomy  is  the 
secjjuel. 


Under  the  Hoggson  Single  Contract 
Building  Method,  all  the  parts  of  a  build« 
ing  operation  dovetail  like  the  cogs  in  a 
great  machine. 

.  Design,  engineering,  construction,  dec- 
oration, furnishing  and  all  other  factors 
ei^enng  into  a  building  operation  are 
^t^  under  one  responsible,  oentralized 
ccmtrol.  Waste  motion  is  obviated  and 
continuous  harmony  in  aim  and  action 
is  maintained. 

Result  I.  Economy  to  a  degree  never 
before  reached  in  building  operations. 


We  effect  direct  economies  bj 

1.  Preparation  of  each  operation  to 
the  point  of  finality,  before  construction 
u  begun.  The  ownef  knows  every  detail 
of  the  appearance,  anangement,  materials, 
equipment,  furnishing  and  decoration  <^ 
his  building  before  he  it  committed  to 
proceed  with  its  construction.  The  prog- 
ress .of  the  work  is  scheduled  from  ex- 
cavations to  occupancy.  He  knows  the 
limit  of  cost  and  the  limit  of  our  profit. 
Not  until  he  is  satisfied  in  all  matters, 
does  he  say  *'Go  ahead.*' 

He  has  made  a  long  step  toward  econ- 
omy by  etfectively  barrug  "cidras.** 

2.  By  purchasmg  all  materials  on  the 
most  advantageous  terms,  securing  lowest 
prices  through  our  large  buying  power; 
placing  all  orders  for  materials  well  in  ad- 


vance of  their  requirement,  insuring  speci- 
fied quality  and  deliveries  when  wanted. 

3.  By  giving  the  operation  such  care- 
ful, incessant  superintendence  that  faulty 
work,  wasteful  ef  ort  and  misuiiderstand- 
ings  are  eliminated  and  the  progress  of 
the  operation  is  held  systematically  to 
the  original  schedule  of  performance. 

4.  By  limiting  our  profit  on  the  entire 
work  to  the  percentage  named  in  the 
contract 

5.  By  reducing  the  number  of  sub- 
contracts, therefore  reducing  multiplica- 
tion of  profits. 

Noim  : — We  do  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  work  required  in  a 
building  operation  with  our  own 
emplojeea  than  anj  other  build- 
ing organization  in  this  countrj. 


We  effect  indirect  economies: 

1 .  By  completing  the  work  on  time, 
thereby  keeping  the  canying  burden  at 
the  minimum;  saving  the  owner  from 
prolonged  payment  of  rentals  elsewhere. 


ID^iieF 


Anchileciu 


lOonsinidioii 


[fluipment 


Di^ineerinS 


Decoraiion 


fijmishint 


and  from  lo«  of  rentab  from  theft 
building. 

2.  By    conducting    the    wori 
construction    so    efficiently    thai 
owner's  full  time,  thought  and  ac 
may  be  devoted  to  his  regular  h 
ness»    without    the   least   sacrifice 
his  interests  in  the  new  buildmg 

3.  By  saving  those  totaBy  wtf 
costs  of  the  competitive  method  i 
building  that  are  due  to  the  rcjecai 
of  nine  out  of  every  len  sets  of  ;<m 
and  sixteen  out  of  every 
contractors*  etfimates.  (it  is 
generally  that  the  expense  of  pre:> 
ing  these  r^ected  plans  and  estc« 
adds  approximately  10%  to  the 
of  the  average  building  erected  hj  Si 
competitive  method.) 


riE  Hoggson  Single  Coat  J 
does  not  mean  any  surrende^ 
your  rights,  tastes,  pdvdegoV 
opinions  as  owner,  it  simply  bk^ 
placing  upon  one  financially  kJ 
and  competent  firm,  those  rtspuaJj 
ties,  cares  and  technical  pro''*-i 
which,  through  lack  of  time  or  Of^ 
ence,  you  prefer  not  to 


In  spirit,  the  contract  we  si^i  «S 
you  is  one  of  equity.  In  letttf.  I 
specifically  covers  by  guarantee  («i 
a  bond  if  you  wish  it)  every  taeti 
of  your  undertaking. 


If  you  are  interested  in  ecooonf  f 
important  builcfing  operations — Oi 
Buildings,  Banks,  Residences.  C* 
Churches,  Libraries — there  is  not!  \ 
gain  by  an  investigation  of  the  Hog 
Single  Contract  Method  of  hm^ 
Shall  we  send  you  a  book  des^ 
ing  it?     May  we  call> 


HOGGSON  BROTHERS 


New  York,  7  East  44di  St 

Boston,  National  Shawmut  Bank  Bldg. 


Chicago,  First  Natl  Bank  Bldg.     N^ 
New  Haren,  Conn.,  101  Orange  St 
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